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A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF. 


BY MRS OLIPHANT. 


CHAPTER I. 


C^= 


The dtiy was warin, and there was no shadti ; 
nut of the olive woods which they had left 
behind, and A\licre all was soft coolness and 
freshness, they had cmorf»cd into a piece of road 
widened and perfected by recent improveiRents 
till itvas as p]ielteih‘.NS as a broad stive t. High 
wnlL on <nie side* clothed uith tlie green clinging 
trails of the ni(senibiyanthoiiiuni, ^\ith palm-trees 
toweling above, but th^■o■^^ing no shadow below; 
on the nth( r a low liouse or two, and more garden 
nails, leading in a bioad fiirve to the little old 
walled town, it-, eampamlc rising uji over the 
clustered roofs, iu ^\hu'Tl was Ihcir home. They 
hud fifteen minutes or more of da/zlmg sunshine 
betori' them ere they could reach any point of 
shelter. 

Ten minutes, or even five, nould have been 
enough* for Frances. She could have run along, 
had bhe been alone, as like a bird as aiij human 
creature could he, being so light and swilt and 
young. But it wa.s very different with her father. 
He walked hut slonly at the best of times; and 
iu the face of tlie sun at noon, what was to be 
expected of him It was part of the strange con- 
‘Uaricty of fate, nhieh was against him in what- 
ever he attempted, small or great, that*it should 
be just her«i, m this broad, open, unavoidable 
patli, that lie encountered one of those jiartics 
whicli always made him wroth, and which u-sually 
he managed to keep clear of with such dexterity 
— an English family from one of tlie hotels. 

Tourists from the liotels are always objection- 
able to residents in a place. Even wdien the resi- 
denta arc thomselves strangers, perhap.-;, indeed, 
all the more from that fact, the chance visitors 
who come tu'^taro and gape at those scenes which 
the otheVs liave appropriated and taken possession 
of, are insufferable. Mr Waring had lived iu the 
old town of Borclighera for a great number of 


ycai\s. Ho had soon the Marina and the line of 
hotels on the beach created, and lie had watched 
the travellers arriving to tal^c possession of them 
— the sick people, and the people who were not 
sick. He bad denounced the .invasion unceas- 
ingly, and with vehemence ; he had never con- 
.sented to it. The Italians about might be com- 
])lucont, thinking of the enrichment of the 
neigh houi‘3 mod, and of what was good for trade, 
as these prosaic people do ; but the English 
colonist on the Purito could not put up with 
it. And to be met here, on his return from 
his walk, by an unblushing band about whom 
tliere could be no mistake, was very hard to 
bear. He had to walk along exposed to the* fire 
of all their unaha-shed and curious glances, to* 
walk slowly, to miss none, from tha^ of the stout, 
mother to Qiat of the slim governess. In the 
lear of the party came the papa, a portly Saxon, 
of th« class x^hich, if comparisons could be 
thought of in so liroad and general a sentiment, 
Mr Waring* disliked worst of all — a big man, 
a rosy man, a fat man, in large easy morning 
clothes, with a big white umbrella oyer his head. 
This lost member of the, family came at some 
distance behind the rest. He did not like the 
sun, though ho had been persuaded to leave 
England in search of it. He was very warm, 
moist, and in a state of general relaxation, his 
tidy necktie coming loose, his gloves only halt 
on, his waistcoat partially unbuttoned. It was 
March, M’lien no doubt a good genuine east wind 
wa^ blowing at home. At that moment, this 
traveller almost regretted the east wind. 

The Warings were going up-hill to^^ard3 tlieir 
abode ; the slope was gentle enpugh, yet it added 
to the slowness of Mr Waring’s pace. All the 
Englisli party had stared at him, as is the habit of 
English parties ; and indeed he and his dau{^ter 
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were not unworthy of a Rtare. But all these 
g®5es came with a cumulation of cuiiosity to 
widen the stare of the last comer, who had besides 
twenty or thirty yards of vacancy in which the 
indignant resident was fully exposed to his view. 
Little Frances, who was English enough to stare 
too, though in a gcntlcwomanly way, saw a change 
gradually come, as he gazed, on the face of the 
stranger. His eyebrows rose up bushy and arched 
with sftrprise ; his eyelids puckered with the 
intentnett of his stare ; his lips dropped apart. 
Then 'he came suddenly to a stand-still, and 
gasped for^ji the word ‘ IVaring ! ’ in tones of 
surprise which capital letters can give but 
faint expression. 

Mr Waring, struck by this exclamation as by 
a bullet, paused too, as ^vith something of that 
inclination to turn round which is said to be 
produced by a sudden hit. He put up his hand 
momentarily, as if to pull down his broad- 
brimrned hat over his brows. But in the end 
he did neither. lie stood and faced the stranger 
with angry energy. ‘Well?’ he said. 

‘Dear me, who could have thought of seeing 
you here. Let me call iny wife. She will bo 
delighted. — Mary ! — Why, I thought you had gone 
to tlie East. 1 thought you had disappeared 
altogether. And so did everybody. And what 
a long time it is, to be sure. You look os if 
you had forgotten me,’ 

‘I have,’ said the other with a supercilious 
gaze, perusing the large figure from top to 
toe. 

* O come, Waring ! Why — Mannering ; } on 
can’t have forgotten Mannenng, a fellow that 
stuck by you all through. Dear, how it hririgs 
up everything, seeing you again ! Why, it must 
be a dozen years ago. — And uliat have you Iwen 
doing all til is time? Wan(V*ring over the face of 
jtho earth, I suppose, in all sorts of out-of-the-way 
places, since nobody has ever fallen in with you 
before.’ 

‘I am something of an invali<l,’ *suid Waring. 
‘I fear I cannot stand in the sun to answer so 
many questions. And iny movements are of no 
impoitance to any one but ray.self.’ 

‘Don’t be so misanthropical,’ said the stranger 
in .his large round voice. ‘ You always had u 
turn that way. And I don’t wonder if you 
are soured — any fellow would he soured. — Won’t 
you say a word to Mary? She’s looking back, 
wondering with all her might what new acquaint- 
ance I’ve found out here, never thinking it’s 
an old friend. — Hillo, Mary ! — What’s the matter? 
Don’t you want to see her? Why, man alive, 
don’t be so bitter. She and I have always stuck 
up for you ; through thick and thin, we ’ve stuck 
up for you. — Eh I can’t stand any longer ? Well, 
it is iiot, isn’t it? There’s no variety in this 
confounded climate. Come to the hotel, then — 
the Vietoria^ dowii there.* 

Waring had passed his interrogator, and was 
already at some distance, while the other, breath- 


less, called after him. He ended, aftronted, by 
another discharge of inuskotry, Avhich hit the 
fugitive in the roar. ‘I suppose,’ the indiscreet 
inquirer demanded breathlessly, ‘ that ’s the little 
gii-1?’ 

Frances had folloAvcd with great but silent 
curiosity this strange conversation. She had 
not interposed in any way, but she had stood 
close by her father’s side, drinking iif every 
Avord AVith keen cars a'..d eyes. 8hc had hear a 
and seen ninny strange things^ but ncA^er an 
encounter like this ; and he., eagerness to know 
AA'hat it meant was great ; but she -bared not 
linger a moment after her father’s rapid move- 
ment of the hand, and the longer stride than 
usual, Avhieh Avas all tin; increase of ^ipeed he 
AA'as capable of. As she had stood still by’liis side 
Avithout a ‘question, she now AA^ent on, much 
as if she had been a delicate little piece of 
maebinery of which lu* had touched the spring. 
That Avas not at all the character of Fr.imes 
Waring ; but to j'lidge by her nioA^ements Avhile 
at her father’s side, an outside observer might 
haA'e thought so. *She had never oflerod any 
resistance to any impulse from him in her Avhole 
lif(* ; indeed, it would have seemed to lier an inipos- 
sibilily to do so. But these impulses concerned 
the outside of her life on!}'. She Avait along by 
Ins side A\ith the moA'einent of a sAvift creature 
restrained to the pace- of a A'ery slow one, but 
making neither protest nur icinark. And rn'ilher 
did she a-'k any ('xplaiuition, thoiigli she cast 
many a stolen glanee at him as they ]uirhiied 
their way. And for Ins part ho said nothing. 
The heat of the sun, the annoyance of being 
thus interrupted, were enough to aceount for* 
that. 

Before they coiihl kmcIi the shelU'r of their 
home, there Avas this broad bit of sunny mad, 
made by one of those too progresoive nuim- 
cipalities, thirsting for English visit, or.-j and 
tourihts in general, Avho fill with hatred and 
horror the old residents in Italy; and then a 
Bucce-ssion of stony stairs more congenial to the 
locality, by Avliich, under old archways and 
tlirough narrow alleys, you got at last to the 
wider centre of the town, a broad .stony piazza, 
under the shadow of the Bell Tower, the character^ 
istic carupauile AA'hich was the landmark of tlie 
place. Except on one side of the piazza,* all 
iiei*c Avas in grateful .shade. AVanng’s stem 
face softened a little Avhen he came into those 
cool and almost deserted stro(‘t.s. Here and there 
a woman at a doorAvay j an okl man in the deep 
shadow of an open shop, or booth, unguarded by 
any AvmdoAV ; twro or three girls filling their 
pitchers at the Avell, but no intrusive tourists or ^ 
passengers of any kind to break the noonday 
stillness. The pair went sloAvIy through the 
little town, and emerged through another old 
gateway on the further side, Avhero the blue 
Mediterranean, with all its Avondorfiil shades of 
colour, and line after line of headland cutting 
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down into those ethereal tint^, stretched out before 
them ; ending in the haze of the Ligurian Moun- 
tains. The scene was enough to take away the 
breath of one unac-oustonied to that blaze of 
wonderful light, and all the dcdightlul accidents 
of those purple hills. But this'iiair were too 
familiarly ac<}uainted Avith every line to make 
any pause. They turned round the sunny height 
from the gateway, and entered by a deep small 
door Bjjuk in the wall, wliuh stood high like a 
|*H^rcat rampart rising Irom the Puuto. This was 
II nie outer wall of -the flalacc ol the lord of the 
town, still railed ihe Palazzo at Bordighero. 
lilvery large liousc^ is a jmlacc in Italy ; but 
the pre^uiflious of tins were W’ell tounded. 
The little door by ivhich they enter<*(l ha<l been 
an opening of modern and peacelul times, the 
state cntr.iiK^o being through a great doorway 
and coift't on the inner side. TIk' deep oiit<T I 
Avail Avas pierced by Avnidows only at the lu-ight 
of that second story, on the sea-side, so that the 
great inaible stiiir up Aihioli Waring toiled 
slowly Avas very long uml i.itiguing, as if it led 
to a moiiutam t<)[>. lie reached his rooms breath- 
less, and going in througli antechamber* and 
corridor, thiew liiiiiself into the depths ot a larg'-* 
but ii}iiio|it chair. There Averc no signs of 
lux Ill y about. It Avas not one of tho!-.e, hermitages 
of ciiltiiie and ease Avhich Englidi recluses make 
for tlnni'^idves m Ihe most unlikely places. Jt 
Avas ni'^re like a nal hermitage; or, to speak 
more simplv, it Ava^j like, Avliat it really Avas, an 
aparlmeut in au old Italian houae, lu a rustu 
oa-'tle, tuini died and provided us siuh a place, in 
the possession of iU natuial iiiliabitants, Avould 
be. 

Tlio Palazzo Avas subdivided into a number of 
habitation^, ol a\ hu li the apartment of the English- 
man Avas the iiKAst important. Jt avus composed 
ot a suite of rooms lacing to the sea, and coiii- 
inaiiding the entire circuit of the miu ; for the 
AviuJows on one side Averc to the east, and at 
the other the apaitment ended in a largo loggia, 
commanding the Avest and all the gloiious sun- 
pots arcoinpli'lied there. We noithernors, who 
have but a limited onjoyment ol the sun, show 
olti'ii a strange iiidin’ereiicc to liim in the sites 
and sit«ations ot our house.' ; but in Italy it is 
Avell knoAvn that Aihere the sun docs not go the 
doctor goes, and much more legard is shoAvn to 
the aspect of the house. 

The Warings at the Avorst of that genial 
climate had little occa-sioii htr fire ; they had 
blit to follow' the centre of light A\-hen he 
|;lided out of one room to lling lunisell more 
“I I ’-nlirtindantly into another. The I'unto js ahiays 
full in the eheerful rays. It commands every- 
thing~air and sea, and the mountains and all 
their thousand cflecls of light and shade ; and 
the Palazzo stands boldly out upon this the 
ino.st prominent point in the landscape, AA'ith 
the housc.s of the little town AVithdraAvmg on a 
dozen dillerent levels behind. In the Aiarlike 
days when no point of vantage Avhicli a pirate 
* could seize upon was left undefended o?v assail- 
able, it is probable that piere Avas no loggia 
from which W'atch the Avesterii illnminatious. 
But peace 1ms been so long on the Kiviera 
that tlu* loggia too was antique, the parapet 
crumbling and gray. It opened Irom a large 
room, very lofty, and Avith much faded decora- 


tion on the upper walls and 'roof, which Avas 
the satone or <lrawing-room, beyond Avliicli aav.s 
an anteroom, then a sort of library, a dining- 
room, a succession of bedchambers ; much space, 
little furniture, sunshine and air unlimited, and 
a view from eA'cry Avindow Avhich it was AA'orth 
living to be able to look out upon night and 
day. TJiifl, however, at the moment oi winch 
Ave write Ava.s shut out all along tlie line, ilie 
green persiani being closed, and nothing open 
but the loggia, Avhich Avas still cool and in 
the shade. The rooms lay in a soft green 
twilight, < ool and fresh ; the doors Averc open 
from one to another, alfording a long vista of 
picturesque glimpses. 

From Avlicre Waring had thrown himself down 
to' rest, he looked straight through oA'qr the 
laded formality of the anteroom Avith its large 
(jld chaire, A\hich AA'cre iieA'er move<l from their 
place, across his own library, in Avliicli there 
AA'aa a glimmer of vellum binding and old gilding, 
to the table Avith its white tablecloth, laid out 
for breakfast in the eating-room. The quiet 
soothed him alter a Avhile, and perhap.s the 
evident preparations for his meal, the large and 
rotund liask of Chianti which Domenico Avas 
plaring on the table, the vi'-iori of another figure 
behind Domenico with a delicate dish of mayon- 
naise in her liands. He could distinguish that 
it Avas a niayonriaise, and his angry spirit calmed 
doAvii. bloon began to chLne from the campanile, 
and Frances came in Avitnout her hat and with 
the eagerncs-, subdued in her eyes. ‘Breakfast 
IS really, pajiu,’ she said. She had that look ol 
knowing notluiig and gues,sing nothing beyond 
what bes on the surface, Avhich bo many Avomen 
have. 

She was scarcely to bo called a woman, not 
only becau.se ol being so young, but of being so 
small, so fclim, so light, with such a tiny iigure, 
that a stronger breeze than usual Avould, one 
could not help thinking, blow her aAwiy. Her 
lather AA'tts very tall, which made her tiny size 
the more remarkable. She was not beautiful — 
few pe,oplo are to tHe positiA'O degree ; but' she 
had the prettmess of youth, of round soil contour 
and peacli-like skin, and clear eyes, ^^ler hair was., 
light broAvn,, her eyes dark broAVii, neither very 
remarkable ; her leatures small and clearly cut, 
as Ava-i her figure, no slovenliiK'-s or Avant of 
finish about an/ line. All this pleasing exterior 
Avas very sijnple and easily conqirehended ; and 
had but little to do with her, the real Frances, 
who was not so easy to understand. She had two 
faces, although there Avas in lier no, guile. She 
had the countenance she noAv Avore, as it were 
for doily use — a countenance without cxjiression, 
like a sunny cheerful morning in which there is 
neither care nor fear — the countenance of a girl 
calling papa to breakfast, A'ery punctual, knowing 
that nobody could reproach her as being lialf 
of a minute late, or having a hair or a ribbon 
a liair’s-breadth out of place. That such a girl 
should have ever suspected anything, loared 
anything — except pci'haps gently that the mayon- 
naise was not to pnpa^s taste — Avas beyond the 
range of possibilities ; or that she was acquainted 
with anything in life beyond the simple routin© 
of regular hours and habits, th^ sweet and ' 

bond of the ordinary, which is the best mill ' ' 
young Ih’es. 




I 
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Francos Waring Lad Bometimes another face. 
T-Lat profile of hers was not so clearly cut for 
nothing ; nor •wore her eyes so luoitl oiily lo 
perceive the ont'^ido of existence. In her room, 
during the few inniutes she spent there, she had 
looked at hersidt in her old-fashioned dim glass, 
and ‘Seen u ditferent creature. But what that 
was,^or hoiv it Avas, must sliow itself further 
on. She led the way into the dming-room, the 
trimmest composed little figure, all England em- 
bodied — though she scarcely reniemhered England 
—in the seli-restrained and modest toilet of a 
little girl accustomed to bo cared for by women 
well instructed in the niceties of feminine cos- 
tume ; and 3 ’et slie had never had any one to 
take counsel with except an Italian maid-of-all- 
work, who loved the' brightest primitive colours, *as 
became her i*ace. Fraiicos knew so few English 
people that she had not even the admiration of 
surpribe at her success. Those she did know took 
it for granted that she got her pretty sober suits, 
her simple unclnborate dresses, fi'oni some very 
excellent dressmaker at ‘home,’ not kuoiving that 
she did nut know -what home was. 

Her lather folhiwed her, as diftoreiit a figure 
as imagination eould suggest. He was very tall, 
very thin, ivitli lon^' legs and stooping shoulders, 
his hair in limp locks, his shirt-collar ojien, a 
velvet coat — looking as entirely adapti'd to the 
locality, the conventional right man in the right 
place, as she ivas tlie woman. A gloomy look, 
which was hahitiiul to him, a lietlul Innintudinal 

} nicker in liis forehead, the hollow lines oi ill- 
lealtli in his clhvks, disgui'-ed the fact that he 
was, or had been, a haiulsome man ; ju^t his 
extreme .sparene<5s and thinness made it tlilliciilt to 
believe that he had also been a very powerful one. 
N(*r was ho at all old, save iii the very vfmng 
eyes of Ins daughter, to whom forty-Vivi* was 
venerable. He might have been an arli^t oi a 
poet of a inisanihroyiical turn of mind ; ilunigh, 
when a man has chrome asthma, inisantlnopy is 
linnet cssarv to explain his, look of jtam and 
fatkMic and disgust with the outside world Ho 
walfred languidly, his shoiuders np to hh ears, j 
•anil followed Frances to the table, and sat down 

I with tliat av’ ot <liN-,atisf.iction m hich l.ilccs the 
comfort out ot c\cr\tb\ug. Eiaucut. either was 
iiiaccesbihle to this kind of discomfort, or so 
accustomed to it that shv did not feel jt, She 

mt sercuely ov\'‘’dte lo him,* inul talked of j 
indifferent things. ^ 

‘Don’t take the m.ayonnaisc, if yon don't like 
it, papa ; there is soinetlung else conimf; that 
tviU pcrhiipe bo better. Matmcna does not at 


‘That is one of your metaphysical questions,’ 
he said with a bliglit softening of ins tone. 
‘Perhap.s because of human jealousy. We all 
like to discredit what we haven’t got, and most 
people you .see, are no longer young.’ 

‘Oh, do you think so, papa? 1 think there are 
more young people than old people.’ 

‘1 suppose yon are riglit. Fan ; but they don’t 
count for so much, in tlie way of opinion at Ica&t. 
— AVhat has called forth these sage remarks? ’ 

‘Only the lettnci*,’ alic said Avitli a laugl^'M 
Then, after a yiause ; ‘For instance, there were 
six or seven children in the part}’*AVC met to-day, 
and only two parents,’ • 

‘There are bcldom more than two pyents, my 
dear.’ 

She had not looked up Avlien she made this 
careless little speech, and yet tlicre M'as a yiurpnsc 
in it, and a good deal of keen obbcrvati on* through 
her droojicd e,A clashes She received liis repU 
Avitli a little laugh. ‘ I did not mean that, •papa , 
but that six oi seven are a groat deal iiioie than 
two, Aihich of course you will laugh at me lor 
saying. 1 suppose they uere all Enghsli v’ 

‘I* suppose so. Tl'iie father— il le uas the 
father — cerlainly was English.’ 

‘And you knew him, papa?’ 

‘He knew me, uhicli is a different thing.’ 

^J’hcn there uas a lit lie jiansc. The coinersatioii 
between Ibc lutlior and daugbter was a] it to run 
in lii'okcu periods. He veiy seldom onginaled 
aiivlhing. ‘When she found a siihiect iiiiun 
ulncdi she could intcre-t him, he uonhl reply, 
to a cerlain limit; mid then the talk would drop. 
He Ava-^ lumsolt a Aery silent man, i'('i|iiiniig no 
outlet of ( unA'crsatioi) ; and Ailieii he relic ed to be 
inliT(‘sted, it Avas a t.tslc too hard for Fiances to 
lead liuii into sjieech. She on her side A\as lull 
of a thousand iiu'^ati-'ficd fnMos]t] 0 ‘-, uluch lor 
the most part were bnned in lier own bo<>oni. 

Tu the uieanlime, Donionieo inaib' the circle of 
the table A\ilh the iieu' ilish, and 1 ih steji au<l 
a que-tion or two from Ins master Aiere all the 
leuiarks that accowpatiied the meal. Mr ^Va^in<l; 
was Bomctlnng of a qnvrnid, but at the same lime 
lie A\as vciy tempeiate, a coniunciiou winch is 
favonndde to fine eating, Hi.s table a'. ‘ 'bli . ‘. Iv 
luiuished ^^lth di-hes almost Oi' ii 1 i i 

quantity, but superlative in quality ; and be ate 
his dainty le^ht ivpxst ivith gravilv and eloulr, 
as a in.'in pi-rfornis u’liat he fi'cls to lie one of 
the most important lunelionb ol bis life. 

‘Tell Manuccia that a few drops from a fresh 
lemon Mould have iinpiuvcd this ia>jotU — but *a 


all pride herself iijjon her mayonnaise.’ 

‘Mariuccia knows very little about it; she has 
not even tJic sense to know Avhat she can do 
best.’ He took a little more of the disli, partly 
out of contradiction, which Avas the result which 
Frances hoped. 

‘The lettuci* is .so crisp and young, that makes 
it a little better,’ bhe said Avitli the air of a 
connoisseur. 

‘A little bfttor is not the Avord ; it is A’ory 
good,’ he said fretfully ; then added with a slight 


lemon Moiua nave 
j very ire.'-h lemon.' 

‘Yes, EvcclIeiirA’, f rcschiisuiin,’ said Doinc»trtr|j 
AAith solemnity 

111 the household, geucrally uottiiug was so 
important as the second breakiast, except, indeed, 
the dinner, Avhich AA^as the climax of tlie day. 
The gnuity of all concerned, the little solemn 
moA'cnient round the Avhite-covei'ed table in the 
still soft shade of the atmos]>hcre, Avith those 
green* pcrsianis shutting out all the sunshine 
Avithoir, and the brown old Avails, bare of any 
decorations tbroAving uji the group, made 


sigh^: ‘ Every tiling is better for being young.’ " j curious ]ucture. The Avails Avere" qqitc bare, the 
‘Except people^ I knoAV. Why does young ' floor brown ami polished, Avith only a sjjiiare of 
mean good Avith A'cgetables and everything else, i caipct round the table ; but the roof and* cornices 
and sij,ly only when it is ajiplied to people? — j AA'orc giU and painted Avith tarnished gilding and 
it can’t be helped, I know.’ j half-obliteiatoJ pictures. Opiio&ito to I'Vauqes was 
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a blurrecT figure of a cherub with a finger on * and Mr EasUll. Returning to Enghand soon 
ids lip. She looked up at this faint iiiuige as i afterwards, he had the best proof of the power 
she had done a hundred times, ami was silent. ; of the pern he had thus wielded, for 8ir Thomas 
Ho seemed to command the group, hovering over ; ]viore, who w^as the Chancellor, found a place 
it like a little tutelary god. | Here ho wrote a treatise 

on the Eucharist, which was destined to be 
replied to by the fagots of the executioner. 


PRISON LITERATURE. 


. It was extracted from him hy one Holt, a tailor, 
The prison, which was intended for the lawless, j who professed great anxiety for his instructions, 
i^has the birthplace of ennoLling as well as , but who probably had much greater anxiety to 

iitriking literature,. ^vh<*se claim to ho brought ! serve More, for the treatise soon found its way 
into prominence is all the greater because it has | to the Chancellor, who sent forth a brief reply 
usually been prod«ced under cnciimstance.s the | to il. Fryth’s rejoinder, considojing that it was 


least favourable to it, and not r.u'cly by men of 
whom the world was not worthy. 

TJie Consolation of J^hilosoplof, the work of a 
Latin pJulos*pher of the fifth century, may well 
stand first on the h-^t. Charles King^ey calls it 
‘a 110^0 work and Cibbon, ‘a golden vt)luine not 
unworthy the leisure of 1‘lato or Tully.’ Until 
the foniteentli century, it i-uuked nith the best 
classics ; and at turn's, even amongst scholars, it 
was placed next only to tbe Ihhle. Granted that 


the pi'iiod during -viliu.]! it obtained this exulted' heretics. 


written without books and m jirison, must always 
bp regardetl as a remarkable effort, including in 
its arguments, as it doesj tbf' testimony of the 
Fathers. The bishops handed him over to the. 
civil authority for death hy fire. It is satis- 
faetory to know that the action of the bishops, 
and the martyrdom by which it was followed, 
were not indorsed by the country. Parliament 
almost immediately passed an Act which made 
it illegal fur bishops to proceed ex ojjicio against 


reputation was marked by literal y juivcrty, it 
is surely not a little remarkable that such a "book 
eame into existence lu a piison. Its author, 
Anicius ]\raulius Se\oriuns Lot thins, was through- 
out the greater part of this tune ehuiiied by the 
Cliurdi us ^^alut and inailyr, ilie fiieiid of St 
lieiiedirt, the iii'-liuiiKUt of a miracle, and the 
author of seMU’al theological trcutiM'S. Appointed 
‘Master of the Cilices’ in the court of Theo<lorie, 
king of the Gutlu., wlio had made Home the seat 
of Ills goveriimeiit, Ins pur-e, as of old, was 


As the long struggle Muigcd by "William of 
Orange against the jiower of Spam drew to its 
(lose, the silent Prince lost one of his bravest 
soldiers in the cajiiure of De la None, who was 
made a prisoner in an action near Ingelmunster. 
His personal worth was attested by Parma, who, 
Mhen offered (tount Egmont «nd Di' Selles in 
exchange for him, said that he could not givo 
a lion for two sheep. Yet, this lion-hearted 
warrior was consigned to the donjon keep of 
the ca4lc of Limburg, where an aperture in the 
roof admitted a little light and much rain, 


, — , * — , . I'oui uuiuii/teu a iitue Jigiiu auu luucii rum, 

o]Kn to the pour, lus cdoquence was employed rhow, and wind, whilst the floor was the home 
on behalf of the oiiprc'-sed, and his influence of lals, toails, and other obnoxious vcnuin. 
Mas exercisi-d miUi Tlieodoric on ln'lialf of hi-^ Here be was immured for fi\e yoais, aud hero 
country, in u manner ivluch cannot but have j composed liis political and military discourses, 
saved It from much miseri. His feailess and i a^iiotations upon Plutarch and other 
uncompromising love of justice compelled him . r .T i- * in 

l.. HK-ak out agamst 11... un«;i.u,mUaw 1 .“‘I’ e"-"’ ‘ka 1-feu.U KevoU.t.mi co,, J 

^ . 11 . ! not he crowded witli their doomed thousands, 

m’limeut of the liaihanai.s around him. dins j reprosc-nUith o of every section of tWb comnuinityr 
aionsed tlu-ir wrutfi, and tfieir opportunity came, j without prMuciiig a literature quite di-stiuctly 
Albinus, a .‘jcnator, having b*'en charged with trea- | itH owzi. But that smh ii work as Madame 

son, Boethius chivulroiisly hmme his defender ; j RoMd’s Mermm was be.cfim and ended in ono 

the i't'wav».l of wliicU was to find liimsolf, along ' ol tfieae- hunuert of arrcfat is one oL Uio cjttra- 
witb his father- lu-laiv, Syinmachus, pla«-ed under | ordinary plienomenal facts (d V'lterature, and \ 
the same accusation. The evidence produced 1 pr<»ves its autlu.r to have hi'ou a most lemaih- V 
raga,i.st Um lolWr., wind, ho aedares h, to laco v,ith iViah, Bho. top.u- \ 

hA-e hem foi^cl. Jhil Theodofio’s ...imd h.«l I I'le Iroin th» cluyb ol duldhood, w.th a 

„ I I il 11 1 preeiMon and fullness that are equally siirpiis- 

been po«ono,d n«d so the pluloaophcr duomoJ , hnmm endured by her eountry ut 

to die— a sentence which was cnielly earned j times overwhelm her, but fenr ol per- 

• Boruil 

The Reformation in England produced many 


men of literary capacity and learning, but few 
of them could have produced such work in 
prison as did John Fryth. Hu-pected of the 
Lutheran heresy soon after ho M'as hrou/fht from 
Cambridge to Oxford hy "Wolscy, he wa.s albnved 
tc) escape -to Germany. There he associated 
liimscl# M'ith Tyndale, and sent forth a reply to 
Sir Thomas More’s Supplication of Sonh and to two 
works in defence of purgatory by Bishop Fisher 


per- 

peril or danger is unknoM'ii to her. 
She remains to the last an angel of light, 
pure, sweet, generous, and pitiful. AVithout 
hooka and under the surveillance ol jailers, her 
resources are exhaustle^s. ‘ I uiuot (le.-patch this 
book,’ bhe says, ‘ to be free to go on ivith another.’ 
But the material so crowds upon her that she 
can scarcely get aM-ay from it. * U'o follow things 
thus step hy step, I should have to write a long 
work, for wdiich 1 have not the time left to live.’ 
When they took her to the scafl’old, they al'io 
took Lamarche. His dejection made her his 
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coufsoler, aiul tlicn she asked to die first, to 
show liim how peacelully this could he done. 
Before the {fuillotine could do its work, she 
asked for a pen ‘to write the strange thoughte 
that were rising in her.’ They retiised her this 
last refiuest, and the world is so much the 
poorer ; hut let it at least he thankful for the 
woman and for her prihon Memoires. 

Wlien, in 171(5, volttiire was thrown into the 
Bastille on suspicion of having libelled the govern- 
ment, they were afraid to allow him either pen 
or ]>aper ; but ho there planned and in part 
composed the Hmriade, one of the greatest of 
the very few great epics of the world. Robert 
Southwell, the Jesuit i>riest, who was three tiiueK 
imprisoned, leu times racked, and at last executed, 
wrote his two longest poems in prison, namely, 

Pdefn Complaint and Mary Maydalrnds Funnal 
Tt'an. In his Autobiographj', Leigh Hunt, refer- 
ring to his imprisonment of 1813-15, says, ‘1 read 
verses without end, and wrote almost as many.’ 
Sir Walter llaleij'h wrote his History of the World 
in the Tower of London ; and it was whilst a 
captive in the prison-fortress of Ilnm that Napo- 
leon II T. put togf'thcr his Napoleonic Ideas. Rossel, 
who resigned the post of chief of the corps 
of engineers at Nevers to join the Ooiniuune 
during tho la^t struggle of France w'ith Germany, 
because it did ‘not number among its adherents 
the generals guilty of capitulation,’ and was i 
arrested by the party he ioined, and finally shot 
when Versailles became triumphant, occupied his 
prison hours in committing to paper his thoughts, 
theories, ami experiences. Some of Ins descrip- 
tions throw a lurid light on the revolutionary 
Icaclera, aiul make it quite easy for one to 
understand how rapid was his (lisencliantment 
with the men from whom he liad hoped so 
miieh. 

The literature of the prison is in otlier respects 
exceedingly I’aricd and suggestive. It was whilst 
immured in the Tower of London that Penn com- 
posed No Cross, No Croion. Luring his imprison- 
ment, Savonarola wrote Commentaries on the 
Ihirtj -first and fifty-first Psalms, as also Ins 
Pule for a good Chistxan Life. This last work 
was w’ntten at the request of his jailer, ivlio, 
observant of ^lis sanctity, bad asked for a help 
to attain to it liirnself. Very beautiful, too, W’us 
the life of Bartliolomew Ziegenbalg, who, whilst 
acting as a missionary in India, was thrown info 
Xirisou by the governor of Traiiquebar.^ Not only 
were books refused him wlierewith to continue 
his tninslation of the New Testament, Imt even 
pen and ink were forbidden, and a guard set 
over him to prevent any communication with the 
outer world. When, therefore, he one morning 
found AvritJiig materials on his table, be concluded 
that some .'iiigcd had supplied his want ; henee 
he declared on Die title-page of Tltc Christian \ 
Life and The Christian Teacher, wliich he pro - 1 
ceeJed to compose, that they wa-re written under { 
the immediate direction ol God. In the very 
year in which Zietrcnbalg had been born (1083), the 
Hon. Algernon Sidney w^as beheaded for alleged 
complicity in the Ryehouse plot. Whilst in 
pri'son, he wrote a resume of his life and trial, 
wdiich j)roduction is a strong testimony both to 
his pjalrmtism and htmoiir. 

It wo have said nothing yet of the Pilgrinds 
Progress, by far the most remarkable book which 


can be classed under prison literature, it is because 
it is so well known and so universally accessible, 
while the circumstances under wliich it was 
written ore familial' to all. 

MY EXTRAORDINARY FRIEND. 

IN TJHIEE CnArTERR. — CII\P. I. 

I VTAS only an a'lsistant-master in a prival ft school 
in the south of England, but my position was ^ ’ 
A'cry comfortable one My salary Avas small, but 
so were, iny expenses. 1 had sftfflcient leisure 
lime. The boys were as a body of a very good 
class, and best, perliajis, of all, I agreed thoroughly 
With the head-master, who treated me ratlier as 
a coinpanion and an egua], than in the manner 
usually a‘'.socjated with the pn ifesamu id:’ usher. 

I believe I was popular with llie bo^.', because 1 
entered witli zest into llieir spoils and iuir,Miits ; 
and having been educated at a largo public school 
myself, I understood them, and possessed lliat 
tact in ti'eatment and management w Inch so lew 
of the many men who groan at the slaveiy of 
‘cub-taming’ seem to jiosm . N ' r.i”v, J did 
not intend to devote llie ’eioa I- ;■ .-1 iny life 
to cub-taiiiing ; but 1 was a urn believer in 
the old axiom, that ‘All things come to him w’lio 
waits,’ probably becnii-e 1 bad a \trv fangil»]c 
something to wait for in the sh.qie of a little 
lortune conipiknl by an old Indian ivlaliie, wdio, 
humanly speaking, could not jiossibly hv'e very 
many years longer. 

1 was poiml.ir amongst the boys, \ft I think 
the only real fi'ieiiil I had among'iL tlii'in was a 
yiuing Rur Sian named Iwan Doloniski T beIie\o 
I took a fancy to him simply biciii-e no one else 
did. He wais a xery extraoidiiiary being ; a viuy 
intellei'tnal giant wuth the fiMinc ot a boy of six- 
teen. Why he w.is sliunned by bis S( lioolfellow’ti 
I lould never satisfactorily make out, unless it 
was because his ways w'ere mysterioiH ; because 
he took no part in tlie acti\e healtlilul sports of 
the others; did nut know llie dilbience between 
s((nare-]eg and (‘uA'cr-jujint, or between a drop- 
kick and a jiiint ; and jieihap,', because lie was 
reputed to be ‘awfully’ cle\cr — the word ‘an ftilly’ 
in Ins case being taken in its liteiaJ, and not 
its colloquial senH*. 

The lew bi>ys who had been able to get a 
peep into the dedc, whnh lie k('pt, .ii a I'lile, 
iigidly locked up, declared that it wms a legulai* 
engiiie-rooxu inside. Julat Ins mates w ere 
leading or skylarking during tho hours of 
indoor leisure, lie xvould be absorbed in tiie ‘ 
gloom of thij de.'^k, hainmeniig, tmkeiing, saw- 
ing, nailing; noiv and then ci eating a terrible 
smell, and more than ome caudiig a small explo- 
sion. He sjH nt all his jioi'ket-moiK'v — and lie 
had plenty — in odd hits of iron, tul^^es, models 
of engiiKu, mysterious substances wrapped in 
mper. In liict, he xvas as unlike tlm average 
English schoolboy of his own ago as could be 
imagine^ {lud xvas regarded niueh in the same ' 
w'ayasa w’lse-inan or neciomaiicer of tho middle 
ages was regarded by the ignorant populace, 
saving iii one respect— no one claretl to inter- 
fere Avith him. t^hiiet and harmless Avhen left 
alone, forbearing even when chaffed and taunted, 
if he wns roused by a more than ordinarily bold 
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move on the part of hia achoolfellows, such as 
a grab at his keys, or the sudden plunging of 
a head into hia desk, his black eyes would llash, 
his brow would contract into an almost diabolicfil 
frown, and, no matter what weapon was within 
reach, or who was present, he would use it with 
the frenzy of a madman. Hence, he was an 
object of awe and suspicion, as well as of ridicule, 
to the school. 

But to me he was different. I don’t tliink 
I, there ^as much in common between ns, for I 
had no taste for mechaiaics ; but 1 used to speak 
to him, and try to take an interest in his pursuits. 
1 used to tal\e*his^part against the joiiiig ‘bull- 
dogs’ M'ho were everlastingly ya])ping and snap- 
ping ab(»it him ; and he would refer to me upon 
scientific questions in a manner which only served 
to bring out the astoni.shing ignorance of one who 
was &uj|j.po.se€ to he liis teacher, bnt which bound 
him closely to me. In the sdiool, he was sullen, 
silenl^ morose. At my desk, at my side in the 
playj;roun(l, in my private room, he was bright, 
enthusiastic, and clieeiful. 

But thcio was another bond of unity between 
us. Ivan evidently (umc of wealthy and patri- 
eian pai'ents. Every other Saturday afternoon, 
a magnificently apjiointed carriage drove up to 
the playground fiom the neighbouring watering- 
place of Hythc, and the word was passed that 
‘young Beale’s’ fnends Lad come for him. In 
tiie caJTiagc there were usually an elderly lady 
and a girl of eiglitcen. As J ^Yas invariably on 

f il.iygroiind duty dining Saturday aftenioons, 1 
leeame in some sort ac(|u.iinted with Madame 
Holom'^ki and her daughter Olga, especially as 
I had generally to be ernplo}ed as an agent 
betw'ceii them and Ivan ; for if the latter 
bapjiened to be engaged upon some interesting 
expel imeiit or new problem, the mo.st endearing 
of maternal me^sagi's could not drag him away ; 
ami even i, witli all my influence, had sometimes 
to return fo the carj'wge without him. 

My 1 'onvur.Stitioii w'as chiefly with the elder 
lady ; but my regards, 1 nin.st say, were entirely 
for the }Oungcr. She was, as 1 have said, about 
eighteen, the possessor of one of those open, 
smiling faces which make us resent all that 
eynicM^ and fcatirista liave said against woman, a 
face set in an aureole of clustering curls ; ol a 
figure winch some might say wa^ loo .sipuire and 
full developed to l)c within tlie category of 
leininine delicacy and giace, hut which 1 rightly 
estimated to be the outcome of cold w'atcr and 
•fresh air; of faultless hands and feet; and, perhajis 
best of all, of the sweetest and mo-^t mmacal of 
voices. I don’t suppose she W'ould ha\e been 
looked at in a Belgraviau drawing-roiim ; but to 
me, a poor schoolmaster, sliut U]> during nine 
montliH of the tw’elvo w ithiii tbe school -bt)nndary 
walls, who seldom saw' a fairer face than that of 
Betty Housemaid, she .seemed an angel. And 
although I was a dieamy young enthusiast of 
four-and-tw'cnty, 1 knew more than to believe 
that any but a kind, good heart could he 
enshrined wdthin so attractive a frame. 

Once smitten, 1 began to regard these Saturday 
visits as epochs in my exfeience, and was always 
hovering about the gate at about the usual 
lioip i)t the carriage’s arrival ; and I do not 
believe I had ever parsed two more wretched ten 
minutes in my life than once when I happened 


to be at the other end of the^ ground stopping 
a fight, and the French master played my rSle 
to the occupants of the carriage ; and another 
time when Madame arrived alone. I suppose 
Ivan must have told his mother and sister of his 
respect and allection for me, for not only were 
they invariably polite and gracious, but they 
asked me to dine w'ith them at Hythcr one 
evening ; and from their suiTOundings I could 
see that they were I'cry great people. I believe 
the Fi-fench master could have eaten me when 
I returned that night. 

Of course it was all very absurd, although 
there might have been something romantic in 
the love of a humble usher with a hundred a 
year for the daughter ol a Russian colonel with 
a^'Ycn’ before Ins name; but there it was. I 
found Olga so amiable^ so intelligent, so interested 
in all tliat I told her about English school-life 
and Iraditions and pastimes and eccentricities, 
that I am afraid when the carriage came, I did 
not pay one half the attention to the good 
Mudame that 1 paid her daughter. 

kfy joy may be imagined when one Saturday 
the carriage came with Olga alone in it. I do 
not know' w'hat 1 said or how I looked during 
(he Imlf-hour I stood beside it ; but 1 remember 
that 1 did not liurry to execute the usual errand 
of fetching Ivan until the expiration of that time. 
There was not a tra(;G of coquetiy about Olga’s 
beaiing towards me ; but I impressed myself 
with the notion tliyt she reciprocated my pa-sion, 
and built for myself castles in the air which in 
extravagance surpassed the wildest dreams of 
roinancibts. * 

Tbe more 1 saw of Ivan, the less I understood 
him. When I watched him amongst his school- 
fellows there w'as u set scow’l on his face, and an 
ugly line on each side of his mouth, which pro- 
claimed that his hand was against every one’s, 
and every one’s hand against his. When he saw 
me, the dark, almost truculent face w'ould light 
up, the bad lines would fade from his mouth, 
and a smile would break out, which made him 
look positively handsome. Yet, strong was 
my in 11 lien cc over him, I never could get him to 
assimilate himself to the surroundings of hfs 
life, and w'hen 1 suggested cricket*i>r lootball, h* 
would answer : ‘ Mr Cormell, such sports arc for 
barhaiians, not for thinkens.’ 

T gazed at my young thinker of sixteen, as well 
1 might ; but ho was unmoved and serious. 

One day*— a wet day, and tlic school conse- 
quently confined w’lthin doors ; 1 was w'riting at 
my desk — I rather think it w’as an ode to my 
charmer, wlicn 1 heard above the dki of laughing 
chattel mg restless boys, a tremendous commotion 
at the other end of the room, scuflling, erics of 
‘ Young blackguard ! ’ ‘ Beastly young foreign 

cad!’ ‘dow'aril,’ and so forth. I could not see 
much beyond the agitated w'aves of boys’ heads ; 
but instinct told me that Ivan was there or tlieie- 
abouts. I cast away tlie gentle look of the 
amorous composer, put on my magisterial air, 
and went - to the seene of disturbance. Arrived 
there, 1 saw Mr Ivan standing Avith his back to 
the door like a wild beast r bay, with an open 
pocket knife of large size in his hand; and in 
the midst of a knot of w'hiicfaced boys sat one 
wdiom ] knew to lie a frequent tormentor of the 
young Russian— Quayle Major by name, his coat 
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off, and bleeding j)rofuscly from a wound in the 
. fihoulder. 

asked what the matter was. As usual, nobody 
answered. Probably every one imagined that 
verbal explanation was unnecessary, seeing that 
the cause was so patent. However, I insisted 
upon an answer, so a big boy sh'pped forward 
and said : ‘ Plc'ase, sir, Quayle Major wanted to 
see what young Bear — I moan Dolomski — was 
up to in Ins de>k. Dolomski wouldn’t let him. 
Quayle iiiadc a dash with his arm, and young 
Bear chojiped into it u'ith a knife.’ 

Fully aware that my young protege had 
received far greater jirovocation than was stated 
in the woids of the ingenuou.s speaker, and with 
half an iinlination to remark that it served 
Quayle Major right for interfering with tl\e 
husiness of other people,^! of course felt that 
such a state of affairs could not bo toler.ited 
in an English school. If Dolomski liad caught 
Quayle a blow with his fist, tliere would Jmve 
been a fight then or afterwards, and an end 
to the whole affair; but when knife-ming began, 
Bomethiiig not far short of murder might be the 
result. 

I font Quayle off to the matron, and told ! 
Dolomski to follow mo up to my desk. I 

‘Ivan,’ I said, ‘don’t you know that this <^01 1 
of thing cant be allowed in an Englidt .school ’’ 

‘ Don’t they know that a boy’.s do^k is his 
private propeity'l’ ho answered. ‘What hanu 
was T doing to them? If any of them wore! 
writing a letter home, should T go and look ' 
over to see what they were saying'/ No. Very! 
well. I ’ve served Quayle Major out. I ’ve stood 
a lot from him, and I w'ouldn’t stand any more ; 
and the next time 1 ’ll btnkc harder, and 111 
another place.’ 

A murmur of disgust from the boys assembled 
round my desk followed thi?. decl.iration, Dolomski 
smiled at it, and added: ‘Ju.vt any of 3 on try | 
it on, that ’« all. 

‘Come, coiiie,’ I said sternly, ‘that wdll d(». 
Don’t make matters wmrse.’ And I h‘d him from ' 
the room amidst a perfeci,^btoiiu of yells and 
hoots and hisses. 

• Tlie story of course reai hed the head-master’s 
«ars; tlie re.svJt being, after a long consultation 
between us, that the only couinc open wies to 
have Ivan removed as soon as possible. 

On the tlay of liis departure, he came ta mo, 
and hohling out his hand, said: ‘Mr Cormell, 
you’ve been the only friend I’ve h«,d amongst 
this crew of savages. Von tlimk I’m a Imite ; 
but I shan’t forget your kindness. I’mhaps 3011 
nia3’ ivaut a fwend some day ; perhaps I shall be 
your friend some day.’ 

The carriage came. Madame and Olga were in 
it. Olga W'iis crying ; probably at the cii.<graceful 
termination to Jicr brotlier’s school career. Be- 
cause she would not .see me again, I flattered 
myself. At anyrate, my parting with Madame and 
her daughter and Ivan was of the most tender 
description. Madame, wdio spoke but indifferent 
Engli^, said : ‘ Good-bye, McosUt Cormell. 

You have been one good, kind friend to my 
poor boy here. I feel— Olga here feel dat we 
are say Good-bye to an old friend. I cannot 
know if we sail ^eet again. Perhaps 3''es ; 
perhaps no. But if you do find you in St 
Petersburg at any day, do you make a call chez 


Colonel Dolomski, Nevski Prospect, and you sail 
see bow glad w’e sail be to see you.’ 

Olga did not say anything, but sobbed bitteily. 
As lor me, I murmured out a few common- 
places about only having done my duty and so 
forth, and stood fidgeting like a great booby, 
filled wdih an insane desire to j'ump into the 
carriage and go off wdth lla'in. Then Ivan 
shook bands ivitli me, actually with tears in 
his eyes ; the carriage sped awa3’’, and I felt that 
1 ivas alone in the world, separated froi® all I 
hedd most dear in it. • 

There was a jnisli to see the interior of Ivan’s 
desk after lie had gone. 1 didil’t know wdi.it 
the hoys expected to find ; but* tliey' raised the lid 
as carefully .as if they were opiming ar» infernal 
machine ; ami after all, there w'as nothing but 
a scrap of m-wspajier describing the attempt to 
blow up the steamer Mosel in Bremen l^aibour, 
a treatise on the Hidden Forces of Nature, a 
tattered Jieiiiical book, and a few bits of iron and 
steel. 


SOME INDIAN HERBS AND POISONS. 

No counti3' IS better su])j)licd vith medicinal as 
well as ])oisonoii.s herbs tiiaii Imii.i. Along -way- 
sides and ditches, harmless-loolv mg jilant.s lluii- 
visli abuudantl3-, 3’et po-'-essing, nne strange, and 
some the most deadly qualities. It is one ol tin* 
mysteries of creation bow side by sidi* w itli jdants 
and cereals the most \al liable and iiecessury to life, 
nature has also scatti nal abundantly piaiits so 
deadl3’' ; as if along with an element ol gooil, there 
must also be one of e\il. But it is 01113’- during 
a long re^'idence in th(‘ (ounfiythat tlie onlinary 
Anglo-Indian grow’-* into in ([uaintanei* willi llus 
feature of llie vegetable world around him, whicJi 
previously he has oiilv recognised as lank, trouble- 
some weeds, iiitruduig where not wanted, and 
having to be cut down and cast awa\’ Man^ 
if not all of tliese become eoincitible,' liowcver, 
Hceordiiig as llicy are useil, into some meduinal 
purpose or other; as if, after all, iweii llie most 
seemingly useless or noxious l)a%e their ^alu(’, if 
properly treated. 

One of the most common plants b)' dib li-siJe 
or cuctus-Uedge i-’ tb.- q qs large 

-w’bito flower, and l.',av< - r- -i iiib!'’!_ i- lioll?liock, 
land now’ -vrell known as a valuable luedicino for ( 
asthma, fur w'hicb its leaves are used in tlie shape S 
[of cigars or ‘tobacco.’ The seeds, on the other 
hand, are a Riibllo ami powerful janbon, in small 
qiiaiitiliea causing temporary insaniti’, and in 
huge, eiflier permanent injury to llie biain or 
death. By an accident, I became aware ol the 
peculiar piopcrtiea of the datoora. A i-filibefy 
occurred in a nciglibouring village, and an 
alarm spread that this had beiin effected 
through the agency of datoora-poisumng by an 
oiganised gang of robbor-poisoners. It seemed the 
gang had put up at the village the night before 
m the gm.se of travellers, and succeofled in get^ 
ting on friendly terms with one of the wealthiest 
families tlieve, whom thi’y entertained to a feast 
of sweetAiGats — the only eatable in which different 
castes may join. As night advanced, the family 
allowed them to put up in their vcKinda ; and 
when the village w’as sunk in sleep, the-effects 
of the poisoned sweetmeats gradually placed the 
house and all it contained at the mercy of the 
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robbers. Next morning, when the hue and cry 
arose in the village, and native inspector^, ihannah- 
darSf and constables liad arrived from far and 
near to investigate the case — and turn to what 
profit they could the opportunity— they found 
tlie family of eight lying helpless and dangerously 
ill, seini-:diotic, and unconscious of what had 
occurred or was going on around them. Tbe 
liouse had been ransacked, and money dug out of 
the gro^jnd (the natives’ purse) amounting to 
•about thirty thouBiind rupees ; and the susjncion 
of datoora-poisoning was Tontirmed. No trace of 
the gang could' ibund, lu spite of the otficial 
raids made by the police, and the levy of black- 
mail on those who could afford to ‘ pay ’ to escape 

S iicion. The family gradually recovered to 

themselves almost penniless, the time they 
had been under the poison being a blank to 
th(un. ® * 

A sad rase of datoura-]>oisoning occurred some 
time afk'r tliis. My gardener’s child, a fine little 
fellow of two years, uliom 1 had often seen in the 
garden, had swallowed a few datooia seeds while 
])laynig with some ehihlrcn hy tJie roadside. This 
Wits first suspected hv his iiarenls from some of 
the seeds heiiig found in bis hand ; and after 
being taken home, the fatal result too soon con- 
firmed their fears, from being in perfect health, ' 
in a few hours he was a meinorv of the past ; anil 
one of the saddest sights uas the ilistracted grief 
of till' parents for their only son. Sadder if 
an} tliMi',Mvas the fait of tin* body being ke]>t for 
three days in tlie hot w'eather under the shade 
of a large sacrificial I'anyan tree clo''e by, covered 
only Mith a light ehjth and some leaves, w'aitmg 
till the ihaniiaMur of the nearest station could 
find leisure to (ouu* ainl lejiort ou it before 
liurial, uhde the moflK'r was lushiiig off at all 
hours of the night and day to take another look 
at lier dead child. 

Though the plant is to he found everywhere, 
tins IS tlie only ease I know of ac< idciital poi-ioinug 
fi’mu datoora, 'I’lie native belief, however, is that 
it is commonly used by ])rofessional robbers instead 
of tlic terrible toomai (hundkerchief-straiiglmg) 
of the old Thugs. 

i. Another plant, called the from two to 

[four feefi high, grows in isolattsl groups along 
Pi roadsides and m ojien sunny places It is soft 
k and branching, with broad, thick, dark green lcave.s 
covered bdth down, and large ivliite w.iveu floivers 
(faintly tinged with jtiiik towards the centi-e. 
jThe first time I discovered it to have Ji curative 
jVaTuo was on getting a i^jirained thnmh through 
l.an upset out of my dogcart, causing swelling of 
tlie ybole hand with severe pain. Wliili* trying 
in vain the ordinary home re&ouree‘*, my hearer, 
Jhoti, who staod a stoical witness of the ejacula- 
tions and contortions -which the pain and failure 
of remedies elicited, at length suggested the 
madar leaf. Glad of any chance, though placing 
little faith in his nostrum, I agiveJ readily 
enough ; and ho soon appeared with a madar leaf, 
which he applied hot to the hand and lied firjnly 
Tourid. The relief seemed almost to liegin^rfrom 
the moment of application ; pd in a <]uarter of 
an hour the pain had nearly 'subsided, Avhilc the { 
hand felt mo/e clastic with the rapid decrease 
of the swelling. In an hour or two there -was 
no nerception of pain left, and the hand felt j 
muen like the other, except for a little stiffness. | 


Keeping on the leaf, by his adiice, for tw'enty- 
four hours, with one or two fresh changes during, 
that time, there appeared afterwards a minute 
crop of watery pustules, which itched for a day or 
two, and then disappeared. No trace of pain or 
sw'ciling remained. After such an experience, 
iny incredulity in native remedies was somewhat 
shaken, and the plant, w'hich had hitherto seemed 
but a useless weed, now rose into new interest. 
The huriy of tin* native for his madar leaf, his 
necni-troe leaf or balk for poultices, his castor- 
Icaf, &c. for sprains and swellings, now savoured 
le.ss to me of native simplicity, and inspired a 
ilcsire to te^t their remedies before condemning 
them. On other oci asions I have used the madar 
j leaf with the same result, often wondering 
j Avhfether its elUeacy were knowui to our medical 
j faculty, or ever tested* for employment in a 
wider and nnore scientific sense. 

But it is the milk of the inadfir which, like 
the poppy, contains its strangest and most power- 
ful pioperty, and cMides abundantly on the 
slightest scratch of its succulent leaf or stem. 
When dried lu the sun, the milk becomes Imrd 
and brittle. The natives jirofess to use it for 
any obstinate sore, especially in the nostril, and 
it was when used fur this ostensible piiriiose, that 
1 witnessed its elTccts among my servants, caused 
either from absorption in the blood or accidental 
.swallowing. Finding tbe Iclutnsamah al).sent one 
evening from duty at dinner, and the iiiasalchic 
arrayeil in his pniji t «lliciating for him, I learned 
that he was in a very had way, from accidentally 
swallowing some of the madar milk, which ho 
had apjdied to a sore in his nostril. Witli some 
fiur, liom the de'jcription given, that he might 
be poisoned, and as he ivas an old and valued 
servant, I lelt ilmiier and went to see Inm. He 
was .''ittiiig in front of the cooking-honsc, with 
his lace buried in hn hands in an attitude 
of the deepest dejection, Iroin wdiicli nothing 
(ould rou.se him or elicit a word of answer 
to my impuries. lu ciglit or ten minutes, the 
liiNt ch.xngc I noticed \v.i.s a slight movement 
ot the head to one .Vi.lc and a distinct leer* at 
his fellow -servants who were standing by. This 
w’as repeated in a few seconds, au4 again at 
lo'^seiiing nitej’vals, accompanied b-^ pounds of 
suppressed cbuckliiic:, as il the wUolo afiair were 
a grand joke which hi* was playing at, the expense 
of those present, ^ Sliortl}', llie leeis, which ex- 

I uvs-sed tlie roost intense niirtli, developed into 
Hirsts of laughter lniid ami ee^t.dic, with looks 
of indcbcribable enjoyment, iiiul 1 began to doubt 
whether, after all, we w ere not being lyoh*d. The 
‘ bio wing- lip,’ however, vvhiih T liegan to give 
him received no notice — if anything, it seemed 
but to increase his merriment ; but while I .yet 
.stood by, the fits of laughter grew less violent, 
the merriment decreased, soon cea.sed altogether, 
and the fit of dejection supervened. This lasted 
for about a auarter of an hour, and then the 
hilarious mood gradually came on as before, but 
ahvay.s of less ^ duration than the dcpre.ssed mood. 
The paroxy.sins continued for some hours, till 
at last the luau fell into a deep sleep. Next 
morning, he -w’as at his work as usual, none 
the worse, looking fro.sh as evvr, but -without 
any recollection of hi.s exliifiitioii thtj night 
before. 

As on several occasions I had found one or 
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other of the Befwants iu the same state, I began 
to wonder whether it ims ‘sores in the nostril, 
or whether the drug had not been taken to pro- 
duce the effect I had witnessed. The inquirn^ I 
made brought no confirmation of the suspicion, 
or showed that the drug was known or used for 
that, purpose. However that niay he, the frequent 
recurrence of the accident with the same indivi- 
duals, and on so iniprubahle a pretence, forced the 
inference that the niadar was used an intoxicant. 
One peculiarity of it was that highly exciting or 
intoxicating though it seemed, there was no vibihle 
reaction of nervous depression, disordered stomach, 
&c., as in the case of intoxicating liquors. The 
terrihle effect of Larger quantities on the hratn, 
on nhich it seems specially to act, may be 
imagined. 

It is stated by the niftives as a familiar fact, 
that if a probe is formed from a mixture of the 
inadiir milk with a pounded ruttee-seed— a recog- 
nised weight of the country used by .lewellers — 
dried and hai*dened in the sun, and if tJie skin be 
pricked with this and the point left, death will 
follow imperceptibly and painlessly in two or 
three days, leaving no trace of the cause iiicJically 
or otherwise but the faintest speck like a mosquito 
bite where the skin was probed. 

The wild j^anja grows profusely wherever it is 
permitted, arid' Romewhat like the home nettle 
without the sting, its llower is small and insigni- 
ficant. Though very different in apjiearanco from 
the cultivated gaiija— the Canahis Indica of llic 
pharmacopceia and famous hashish of the East — its 
iiitoxicatmg eff‘o<ds are nearly simil<ir, exc»‘pt that 
the ganja proper is loss injurious to the sy.stem, 
iind is therelore corresponding!} ]>iized. This 
difference between wild and cultivated jdants is 
Been to a stronger extent even among cei-cals. The 
wild rice, or that which has sown itself from a 
previous crop, if in good ground, looks like the 
cultivated in every respect, ritli and heavy, and 
is really equally good ; but the moment it is 
touched with the hook, tin* grams shed thcmiselvcs 
into the water in winch it has grown, and are 
lost. A different peculiaiiry is found in tJu; loJu 
• — a simdl grain like tnmip-secd, much gi'cnvn in 
, dry soil, ai^ with a peculiar pleasant flavour — 
the self-sown or wild crop of wliich^, though easily 
gathered, and undistingiu.‘'hal)]e in ajipearance from 
the cultiiated, yet causes giddiness when i^sed for 
food, and is oiten fi..”.'l”.l‘ v.M/ mixed w’»lh the 
cultivated. In noting i;.i' d.'!- .mi * l i iwi i n wild 
and cultivated gram , on. i-.d. l!i..t the 

bread we live by must be toiled for. 1’he eiilti- 
vated ganja, is somewliat like the caraway jilant, 
but stronger and more leafy ; and wliile the wild 
ganja has a strong pungent smell, the cultnateil 
is odoui’le.ss. Being a government monopoly, it 
is subject to a high duty, is rarely grown, and 
owing to its expense, the wild ganja is often made 
to do duty for it. At the same time, the ganja 
proper can ahvays be bought at the rural bazaars, 
while a good deal is understood to change hands 
sub rosd, which accounts for its reaching the 
poorer classes. 

A confirmed ganja-smoker was a Bengali baboo 
(English bookkeeper) I liad, whose weakness came 
tu my knowledge through a quai rel he had witli 
the Terhiiin accountant. The latter mentioned as ' 
an intstaiice of the baboo’s moral degradation that j 
not only was he a ganja-smuker, but had fallen j 


80 low as to use the common ganja of the ditches. 
True enough, one day I saw a large supply of , 
the dried leaf on a shelf, which he had inadver- 
tently left behind, lie was an active writer, 
how'cver, and must have used the drug abstemi- 
ously, os it neither interfered wuth his work 
nor showed the usual signs of havoc in the 
face. Whether the continued use of the ganja 
incapacitated him from discriminating between 
his owui jiropei’ty and another’s, I cai^iot say, 
but for tins reason I bad to part wuth him,- j 
which also accounted fffr lus losing his previous 
situation. • 

Another of his class wlio*ii I was unfortunate 
enough to have later iu the same ])OsL so yielded 
to the allurements of the drug, that*atter]y lie 
rarely appeared except in a bemi-niuddled, dreamy 
state ; hia shrivelled yellow face, blear eyes as of 
a film drawm over them, and cr.ickell voifte, tliough 
he wras a young man, .showing the lengtlis he 
was going and the terrible havoc it W'cs tiiaking 
of him. rrematurc age had already come upon 
him, the excitement and visions of n few years 
of the ganja having condensed into them the 
measure of a lifetime. I had also to pait with 
him iroiii incapacity aiused by hi.s habit. 

The next of those ai'Oinni luc whom J dis- 
covered to be a W'orsliipp' : of the weed w as tlie 
giirJcner. lie bad been witli me at the same 
tune as ilie latter baboo, and had turned a 
secluded corner ol the garden to ai'coiuit tu supjily 
both his own and the baboo’s needs in tlie way 
of ganja, vith peilmps a surplus tor the bazaar. 
He was an old, tall, lean man, with sliiivcUed 
face, but clear strong eyc'^, and wiiy and .strong, 
with an amount ol activity in him whicli got him 
over as much xvork in an lumr as took manv 
younger men three. Whether the ganja had 
anjtliing to do with his J'-iit‘ti tamed energy 
is doubtful, but he used ti .Mill lh.it it was 
it that gave strength to Ins old age. and enable<l 
him to work as he did. 

Once J had occa.sion to lue the gaiij.i medi- 
cinally in the shape ol some of the extinct, 
sent to me by a bachelor ineiid, jui'jiand by 
him — as he muI --according to a wcdl-known 
pharmacojui'ia. The dose I took was ten diop.s, 
just before setting out for a iieiglibouring bun- 
galow wliere 1 was expected to sjiend the cv'cning. 
JJuring dinner, 1 became aware of an iiicreaving 
risibility at the incrcsi tnlles, causing snrprisi' 
especially to some x'oung ladie.s ])i’e&ent, who 1 
could see put it down to the sparkling lager-beer. 
This tendency increa.'sed a.-^ tlie evening advanced ; 
and though coicscious of the figuie I was making, 

I felt p^werle&.s to exercise the necessaiy cortiol. 
Alter bidding adieu to my Jneiub, as 1 mounted 
my horse in front of tlie veranda, > buddcnly the | 
whole place, the familiar bungalow, walk.s, shrub- i 
beries, all seemed cliangetl, and only the voices 
of my friends remained the same. The trans- j 
formation was even greater as I rode homewMids 
through the woods and quiet villages asleep iu 
the moonlight. Now I seemed to be in Spam, 
acting* the hero of the Romance of War; then 1 
seemed to be shooting over the moors of Scotland ; 
and from one pai t of the world to another was 
but the Hash of a moment. Now the pqlc. moon- 
liglii showed all the vegetation crisp and sparkling 
Avith hoar-frost, or covered with snow ; while the 
moon herself appeared a dull yellow speck in the | 
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hoavens. The Tvhole way home I found myself 
for ever diverpring from the well-known road into 
bypaths ; and it was only after the syce^ who 
trotted beside mo, had brought back tlie horse 
for the twentieth time, that I saw the necessity 
of taking his advice and droj^ping the reins on 
the horse’s neck, to tru-^t to the surer guidance 
of his instinct. At times, with a strong effort, 1 
endeavoured to recall my whereabouts ; lint it was 
only for»n instant, and the memory Wivs gone, to 
"be replaced by the iinrg^il. At length, alter a 
period that seemed an age, though only exleiuhng 
over a ride of font miles, 1 reached my bungalow, 
tbe sight of wlueb the first tbing that began 
to bring bo^k reality, (letting into an easy-chair, 
with tiic lani])light swimming dim and yellow 
before me, I began to reflect with some alarm 
that 1 Alas suiJering from an overilose of ganja. 
i Though cli-owsy, T dreaded to siee]> ; so, drinking 
I off a strong cup of ten, 1 resolved to keep awake 
'.till th(‘*ell(nts AAure olf. Heading and stiirmg at 
^ the Limp in turn A\as all I remembered, till I 
awoki^ next inuniing quite well, and Avithout the 
least re.i''lii)n from the night’s evpeiieuce. Con- 
sidering the difhnvnt scenes 1 aaus t rau'^porteil 
lo, airof a gorgeous and lairyliKe nature, and 
minutely I'cmcmhered, 1 could easily uudeivtand 
the prevalent belief that it Aias the gunja that 
vMve hirth to tlie Arabian JSiyhU' JiinUiiaiit- 
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I^lie natives chieflv use gaiija spiced for the 
hookah, or as an inlusioii ior drinking, and much 
more so than u]'] tears on the surface. Erom long 
continuance or i'Acc'^s, it is a fi(‘qitent cau.'jc of 
in anity, AAliiili may pass aw.iy on discontniuing 
it, or leaAU' more or le.ss peniiunent imhecility. 
Idedicinally, it docs not seem to be used by the 
natues, lliongh the Avild ganja is u.sed as a 
medicine for ( attic. 

Akin lo the gan)a i'^ the popp^ Avhose sheets 
of Aihile lluuer buritaniding evtii^ village in the 
< old season iorm one (d’ the preitic^t leatnre.s of 
the landM'ape ; and anIiicIi, hung a goAUTiinient 
inonopol}, .'Ujiplying a large share of the revenue, 
IS e\ten''i\cly cultivated in India. The richest 
jioi'tions of land — namely, those elo.sest lo the 
houses- are uIamias allotted to it; and though 
a most lllumred crop from bes;inniug to end, in 
till caredul Aveedmgs and incisures ami gathcimgs 
of the opium Irom each separate biilh— -from 
Avhich the milk or ojdum exudes — it is, even 
at the fractional price fixed by government, by 
f.'ii; the nio»t paying croj) to the natn'e. Like 
the ganja, it is imich more used than is super- 
ficially seen, cispecially lu towns and by Moslems 
(of lF»th sexes) of the upper clah.s, though there 
jircA^ails among natives generally a sort of dread 
of il>, and stigfiia attaching to the eaters, as if its 
dangers Avere fully known and appreciated. Tlie 
facility of obtaining it illegally where it is uni- 
A'ersally cultivated is obviously great. Ileie and 
there, a prematurely sharpened ami haggard face, 
unintelligible to others, may owe its cause to thi.s. 
0])ium-eating, how'^ever, among the dense poplila- 
lion of India is not so great as to mark a tia*iioi)al 
evil, and is not used in thor systematic Avay, or 
nearly to the, stupefying extent, that it is in 
, China, lil does not appear to be much cmjdoycd 
by them curatiAudy beyond tlie use of the seed- 
husks — used also for smoking— externally for 
sprains or tumours. Unlike the datoora, Avhose 


seeds are its poison, the seeds of the poppy are 
harmless, are used in nat|ve confectionery, ant}' 
their oil in cooking — besides being a well-known 
article of commerce and adulterative of olive 
oil ; whereas the milk of the poppy is its 
active principle, a poison, narcotic, or valuable 
ni(*dicine, accoitliiig as it is used. 

Least hurtful of narcotics, the tobacco-plant , 
largely groAvn wherever the soil is'liich enough; 
is uuiverbully used o\er India, and though indi- 
genous to the country, is consumed in much 
milder forms than at home. In the shape of a 
paste of mixed spices and charcoal — by some 
Europeans consuh-K'd fragrant -it is prepared 
for the hookah, Avhicli, like the calumet of the 
Jted Indians, is socially passed round by the 
natiA'e.s A\hile di.scus'>nm tiieir village news and 
gossip as they sit circled near their doorways in 
the evening. But it is more constantly used for 
eating ; a bit of the dry loaf being poAvdered 
in tlie hand ns icquired, along Avith a little 
moist quicklime the sue of a pea, is deftly 
conveyed to the mouth by a jerk of the wrist, 
and swallowed. In smoking and eating, it is 
used in a much milder form than even the 
lighlest home tobacco ; the w^ater of the hookah 
purifies and melloAS’s the smoke ; the leaf as 
eaten is so dry and crisp, that half its strength 
is gone ; Avlule the accompanying quicklime is 
cou-sidcred counteractive of any harm from the I 
tobacco. ^ 

Witli regard to the medicinal herbs and cures 
of the natives, they arc endless. Hardly a weed 
grows but they find some virtue' in it for some 
ailment or other. The large leaf of the castor-oil 
])lant heated and applied exteiiially is used for 
allaying local inflammation and pain ; the leaf 
and boi'k of the nvem tree a Avell-kuown and 
similar valuable appliance ; a small weed like 
< lover gathered among the grass is applied to 
tlie temples to allay lieadaclies, or otherwise as 
a counter-irritant, as Ave use mustard ; the clurcita^ 
also u Avell-known tonic ami fever preventive ; 
the mdk of the chidwan^ tree for tooth-stuffing — 
though little needed in a country where tooth- 
hriishing, like a part of tlicir religion, precedes 
anti follow.s every meal, and peailyx.rvliito teeth 
are the rosuU, despite the free use of sAveet- 
nieats. 

Duriijg a long residence in the country, I 
liavc on many ocea.'iions observed and experi- 
enced the A^aluc of native Iierlis and inediciiies. 
I’lie mention of these to imalical men, however, 
haA'c received but little iiotne beyond an incre- 
dulous smile, or a contemptuous allusion to such 
‘crude cure.s.’ One out of those coining under 
my porbon.al notice J may mention. A child 
of one of my servants that appeared to be 
dangerously ill of incipient g mallpo x Avas given 
to the old gardener before reTenid to, to be 
treated lor the disease, a bargain having been 
struck for a fee payabh* only on tbe child’s 
recoA’cry. Thi'rc Avas e\'cry symptom of a severe' i 
attack ; the ohild’s breath was fetid, skin parched, j 
lips and nose seamed and bleeding. The gardener 
commencetl by smearing the child’s body over 
AA'ith fresh herbs poundeil in goats’ milk, and then 
AATapping liiin up in a blanket, .Avatched him the 
Avhole night, noAV and again reapplying the herbs 
and coi-eliiUy guarding him against cold. The 
result of liis ti’eatment was that in twelve hours 
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all the (latigerohs symptoms had disappeared, the 
•child had complete ease, and there was no relapse 
from rapid convalescence. The free rush of spots 
that came out soon faded and disappeared. I 
could hardly imagine tliat nature, unless aided 
by ti»cse herb>, could work so rapid a change. 
JU-the sanio time, it may he added that, had 
government taken the home precaution, ol vacci- 
nation, the tix'atment would probably never have 
been needed. 

CLOUD AND SUNSHINE IN LANCASHIRE. 

IN TWO I'ARTS.— PAUT I. 

Wk wonder if tho.se who have never visited 
onr Lanca.shire manufacturing towns can possitjly, 
even in imagination, realise the nature of the 
surroundings amidst whicli thousands of ‘null- 
hands’ — boys and girls, men and women— .arc 
condemned to pass their live.s. The bitter cry 
of outcast London has stirred the nation to its 
deptlis ; the voiceless groanings of piwperoiis 
yet Bcpialid Lanca.sliire, should they ever find an 
utterance, would have about them the genuine 
ring of utter despair In the mctropoli'., thei'c 
are at le.ast light, sunshine, and air, vvhicli to 
one from the cotton disirnts seems deliciously 
and, for a town, jilnio.st impos.sibly, pure. The 
parks With their lealv verdure ; the* river, llowing 
grandly by the spacious Tliaiues ICmbankment ; 
the stately piles of architecture wliidi lie atemnd 
on every side; museums, pictuiv-gullenes, <he:ip 
river steamboats — all tlie.se lacilities for seeing 
much that is beautiful in nature and art, ni.ike 
the life of a well-to-do metropolitan woikmaii 
something very dilVereiit ironi aught wliudi c.an 
be attained by hie fellows in our northern manu- 
facturing towns. 

Imagine .street affer street, eaili uglier than its 
neighbour, lined A\ith liny houses in hideous 
unending unilorniity ; the only vuiialion being 
caiused by some gigantic inany-.stoiied mill with 
its, rows upon rovs of^ uiiidow.'!, and the con- 
timioas roar of its niigldy niacliiiicry ; to clown 
all, a chimney toneimg high into the air, and 
belching ftfjth volumes ol thick black smoke, 
which, aided by contributions from scoie-? of 
similar chimneys, covers the whole pl.ue with 
a gloomy pall, through whuli the suii< nys but 
dimly ])enetiate, Sund.iy being the only day 
when blue sky tan be seen. In .sadi .a town us 
we are thinking of, tho Act wliidi i)roMde.s for 
and compels the consmnjiiion of smoke la to all 
intents and juirposes a dead lotk*r ; and any one 
who has lived in one of thesi* jdaces — then* are 
many such — knows lull well that it is rarely if 
ever put into operation so far as regai’tls the worst 
offenders. On rare occasion'!, some one is m.ade 
a scapeffoat of, to the extent of having to pay a 
modihecl penally ; but thus practically acts as a 
licen,.se to others, who, knowing that appearances 
have so far been kept np, feel tolerably sale for 
some time to come. Put a piece of clean white 
paper out of doors, and in fivt; minutes it wdll 
DC black with soot. The very livcr flowing 
through the town, and which, rising in the 
breezy hill-countjy, should be a pure and health- 
giving stream, is so polluted by tho waste from 
different chemical work.s built along its banks, 
that it is a common saying, when any one falls 


in and is rescued, that he might just as well 
have been left to drown, for be is quite as cer- 
tain to die, tliough not perhaps so swiftly, from 
swallowing some of the filthy water and noxious 
gases which have converted what was once a 
trout-stream into a fetid sewer. 

Talk of London fogs ! Bad though these be, 
they are at anyratc not surcharged vdth imjiuri- 
ties to the same extent as in thc.se manufacturing 
towns, where, a fog has almost tho l#eling of 
solidity, and from wdiose efiects eyes and throat' 
smart unbearably, as Tliough syriug<;d with a 
weak solution of vitriol. TIjch, too, the.se fogs 
are by no nieaiis confined ft) tbe winter months. 
We retain vivid recollc'clion.s of havgig to light 
the gas by half-past five on some June evenings ; 
days which in the country would be radiant 
with sun-slime, but whose briglitngss wa.s hifldcn 
from us by the heavy, iiujx-iit'trablf veil of 
smoko How, witli so miu h to contend agiiinst, 
any man or woman manages to keep •even a 
semblance of decency latlior in house or ])ers()n, 
has sometimes stiuck ii,s ns being little .short of 
niiracnlous. And yet soiuc ot tlnau do this to 
a really wondorliil extent, so that you may .see 
the l.iclory lasses going t > their work liy .si.x 
o’clock in tho morning, loMkiug clean aiul fre.'jli 
in their white apron , with bright-colouied 
shawls worn over tlie heatl and ]anned (dosely 
about the clio«f. Thi«, the uiiiverwd work-a- 
day beadgenr in these districts, though to. a 
sontlierner it lias at first a i)oveity-.‘-trickrti 
appearance, is lu reality inuili more sensible 
than (itluT a bonnet or bat would be, and 
forms aperfed protection from tho. biting winds 
which sweep fiom acro.s.s tlu* nioor.s, and aie apt 
to be felt as uiqilea.'-antly searclmig by those 
who come fresli fioiii the o\ei -heated atnio-phero 
iimde a cotton mill 

Tli^'U as to health — that, in our .senM' of the 
term, i.-^ simjily unrealisahle. Ainidsl, sueli mr- 
roundings, can it be otberw'ise? The filthy 
atino.splii*re too ulteri bi'gig.s a hop(d(“!s desjtair 
a.s regal ds cleanliness, and paralyses tlie very 
spiings of cllorf. Comfortless and untidy hotne.s 
present a daik contia.st to the wairuth and 
bnghtne.ss ollered by the ]mblic-liou.se, ami litc- 
lally drive men to tho latter; a furthef eiaving 
for drink is indueed by iinpeiii'ct nutrition, the 
result not so much ol ])overty, a,- igiioiMuee of 
cooking and domestic inaiiageineiit on tlie part c)f 
wives and niotlierb— lack of tiino also, for ino.st of 
them work in the mil].s. The drink demon finds 
a further ally in the hot and t^ur t pi idu- ing 
atmosphere of mills and worksliop . 'J iiU-> liie 
chain of causation goe.s round in never-ending 
.sequence. Its effects are visible in the rickety 
children with distoitod limbs wdio •‘meet the gaze 
on every sulc ; women, pallid-faecfl, and young 
in years it may be, but who have never Icnown 
what giilhood means ; men, grown old before 
their time, with bleeding lungs, and puny, stunted 
frames. Thi.s premature ageing is one f)f tlie 
most marked and sadly significant features of 
the IWctory population. Jfetuniirig once to hos-' 
pital after a brief nb.scnce, I made some inquiry 
' respecting a fresh jiatient, describing her as ‘ the 
elderly woman in bed number seventy-nine.’ 
Perceiving that the nurse looked soinewliat 
amused, I inquired the reason, and found that 
she whom on the first glance I had mistaken 
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for an elderly Vi^oman, was in reality not yet 
twenty-five years ot age ! Early marriage — six- 
teen being not at all an unusual age — hard work 
at tlie nulls, especially at those times ‘when, 
of all others, the woman needs rest and care ; 
an entire absence of sanitary surroundings both 
in and out of doors — all these tell their bitter 
talc, and produce this premature look of age, 
so that a woman of thirty is old ; and by forty, 
when sl^ ought to be in the plenitude of her 
flowers, has become a withered old woman. 

True, there ^are in Loiitton deeper depths than 
any to be found* iii the nianiilai tiiring districts, 
where men and womien but seldom lia\e to 
w'ork at stai ration prices, and where, except in 
times ol ‘*rike,’ or during tlie ever memorable 
‘cotton famine,’ there is usually a sufficiency of 
■W'ell-paid empl^iyment for all. Indeed, those with 
the largeSI lamilies are the best ofl jiecuniarily, 
for immediately the children get old onongli, 
they a»e sent to the null as lialf-timers, and 
henceforth regularly contribute their quota to 
the family income. A London woikman and 
his lainilw f'.i'i'In ’ an equal amount in wages, 
would, low (\--r, Ji..\. far difl'ercnt and very 
much greater possibilities ot hcaltli ami ot rational 
enjoyment. With an atnio^Ttherc whicli oilers 
no inducement lor (.M lo. r redi alivn, and makes 
gaslight moie cheery than daylight, the dwellers 
in our smoke-lud<‘n factory towns ate heavily 
weighted in the race tor hiMlth ; and tlie pressare 
of their outward siuToundings- those whitm result 
Irom no act of their ow'ii, and, so far as regards 
any power wdiieli they may have, are fixed and 
unchangeable, eoiistituten a biiiden beneath whose 
constant ]tre->ence all but the very I’obust iii 
f-pirit must sink into hopeless apathy, losing even 
tm* wish for, or the ambition ol ever altaiiiiug 
to, better things. 

Tims, witli nmeh of m.vteiial prosperity, the 
dark side ol tlu' shield moje oiteii than not conies 
into view'. We roiueiiiher talking to a nnll-ov.ncr 
.aliout a man in his employ wlio had been brought 
into hosjula] w'lth bis hand badly injured ns the 
direct result of carelessness produced by intoxi- 
cation The man was tipsy wdicn admitted. Tt 
turned out tliat lie and his taniily took home 
sonu-thiug like six pounds as tlioir weekly e.u’ii- 
ing*^, and could do tins legulaily ; and yet, when 
a daughter died, their employer liad to advance 
the sum nc*eessary tor tuiieral expensc.s Time 
alter time he had tried to induce tlie man to save ; 
but no ! a cerlaiu amount w’ould be got together, 
and then the whole ot it draw'ii out and .spent 
on some ‘.spree.’ ‘And reallv,’ tlu.s milJ-oivncr 
continued, with a Iraiikiiess somewhat .unusual, 
‘I hardly see how' we can exjiect 1 lungs to be 
otherw i.se ; tl*e gloomy iiionotoiiy of our W'ork- 
nien’s lives is so intense, that an occa.sional 
outbreak must be looked tor. In f.iet, it seems 
to act as a safety-valve, without w'hicli the 
pressure of forces w'ould be so great as to result 
in nn explosion and terrible social disruption. 1 
niysclt,’ be w'ont on to say, ‘could not endure 
•life in such a place oven with all the aiiK'liora- 
tions w’hieh wealth can supply, were it not for 
a run into the country now imd then, or a month 
abroad, either of which alternatives is a siileudid 
way of lelting off the steam.’ 

The spt'aker himself was a much younger man 
tlian is usually to be fouml amongst the race of 


mill-owners. We could not help ivondering 
w'hether he, with the rest, would in time got sot. 
inured to his surroundings a.s to acccjit tliem 
With passive acquiescence. 

Any stranger walking through the streets at 
a time when the mills ‘loosed,’ might w'cll be 
excused for fancying himself amongst a rude 
people, their A^ery speech being as an Ainknown 
language to him. And yet the horse-play, if a 
little rough, really means nothing more than 
does the trohcftonieness of a lot of 8choolboy.s 
jiiat releajsed from their tasks. We should, 
howcA'er, recommend a very thin-skinned person, 
or one who stood iiiueli upon his dignity, to 
keep out of the streets at such an hour. You 
w'lll he certain to hear, unasked, the whole truth 
nbcflit your personal appearance. The cut of 
your clothes, your evorjs* gesture and feature, Avill 
be commented upon ; the amirsing part being 
tliat all this is done w'ithout flio slightest idea 
or intention of giving offence. To one who w’ill 
take these people as they are, such frankness 
is positively refreshing, and a splendid cure for 
latent conceit, which lias small chance of develop- 
ing amidst so oiitbjioken a people. 

The la<ly superintendent of a hospital lu one 
of oiir Lancashire towns W'herc the distinctive 
charaeteiistics of the people come out even more 
broadly tban u.sual, told us that at first she 
baldly knew what to make of such a .state of 
things, and w'as almost afraid to venture out of 
doors, for she comd neither understand the 
speech of the peoplt nor make herself understood 
Ity them. Being a gentlewomaut in every sense 
oi the w'ord, uiul posscs.sed of much tact, w'ith a 
strong reserve oi common-sense, she soon became 
a great favourite w’ltk the rough men and women 
by whom .she \\a.s surioimded, but could never 
get over tlie .sense of amusement at being now 
and then st()]»pcd in the streets by a knot of 
mill-girls - all perfect strangers to lior, and she 
to them— and told that she Jaul on a very ]>retty 
goAvn and they w'ould like to know w'here it w’as 
made. ‘ In London,’ she usually had to answ’cr ; 
and Avould furthi'r gc. d-naturedly gratify their 
cnriosity by telling lliem lo take a gooil look at 
it, so tliat they might not forget the way in 
which it was^mado To h.ave felt, Ai- at anyrale ‘ 
shoAvu, annoyance w'ould have been the height 
of .absurdity, a.s these girls leally intended to be 
coniplimeniary. • 

Tliere W’as a stoiT told of two ladies — one an 
American — w'ho, Avhen Avalkiiig along one day, 
lieaid the comments Avhich were freely pa.ssed upon 
their appearance and attire ; .some bright buttons 
which the Amcriciin lady had on her coat being 
as a very locus tif ultj’aetion, and particularly 
taking the mill-giiis’ fancy. Ffiolishly enough, 
the lady turned lound and soundly rated them, 
W'ith the very unpleasmt consequence tliat she 
and her conipaiiioii Avere followed and hooted at 
by an ever-increasing crowd of men, Avomen, and 
ciiildren, so that they had at length to take 
refuge in tlio police station, Avhich by good 
fortune chanced to be clo.se at hand. In this 
case, too, no rudeness had been intended ; the 
girls themselves wonhl have felt pleased for any 
one to remark upon their clothes, and they could 
not imagine that lor them to* ilo so would be 
disagreeable to others. 

Rough as IS their outward appearance, and fiec 
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though their ip^nners may he, these girls often 
show an amount of tact and innate good-breeding 
"which would not disgrace a liigh-born dame. 
Their real good-lieartedncsa and utter absence of 
all self-seeking are as conspicuous as those more 
obtrusive and less desirable mannerisms which 
cause a stranger to shrink from them with some- 
thing like dismay. Nor is it only to their own 
people that this thoughtful kindness comes out. 
We remember hearing of a newly-made widow 
who obtained a situation in Lancashire, and 
came down from London to enter upon it. Her 
previous experiences having been entirely con- 
fined to south-country life, she had not the least 
idea of the sort of people amongst whom she 
would be thrown. Feeling very sa<l in her utter 
loneliness, and quite tired with the journey— a 
longer one in those dtiys as measured by time — 
she was somewhat alarmed when the carii.age- 
door was opened and a whole bevy of factory 
girls got in. Their uncouth appoarauce, boister- 
ous niauners, and unintelligible form of speech 
amazed her. Suddenly one girl turned to her 
and said : ‘Art .starved?’ To this abrupt question, 
totally misapprehending its import, she managed 
to stammer out: ‘0 no, thank you; I have plenty 
to eat.’ ‘Who thinks tha means clemmed?’ put 
in another girl. Whereupon the first, in order 
to render her meaning quite clear, and to show 
that she did not ask from merely empty curiosity, 
took off her own sha\Nl— it was a luttcrly cold, 
frosty day— and wrapped it round the stranger. 
It was a trifling act, perhaps, but showed such 
hearty good-will as warmed the heait of this 
poor widow for many a long day. 

We wonder what a southerner would make 
of the following dialogue. ^ iiumher of ladies 
and gentlemen walking home from a iriend’s 
house one evening, separated into groups, one 
lady and gentleman being a little in adv'ance 
of the others. On waiting for their friends at a 
point wdicre some of the party would have to 
diverge, these two- who were, as it happened, 
perfect strangers until that evening— were sur- 

J irissd to see the rest f^^niost convulsed with 
augbter, but could get no clue to ita meaning. 
The friend wdlh whom the stranger-lady was 
'staying after*vards told her their amusomenl w.as 
caused by some niill-girls, who, not know'ing that 
the different groups W'cre members of one parly, 
freely commented on the fir.'.t lot in the fleaiing 
of the others. Alluding to the lady and her 
escort, one girl said — it happened tliat they w'ere 
all in the gentleman’s employ, but lie had not 
noticed them — ‘Yon’s tli’ measter.’ — ‘Ay; but 
who ’s her ? ** from another girl. Then the first, 
in a voi<-e expressive of intense scorn, mingled 
with contemptuous pity for her companion’s scant 
perceptive powers : ‘Dunnot tha see he’s gotten?’ 
A third hereupon chimed in: ‘Ah, I tellt thee 
he’d gotten.’ We venture to think that never 
was more meaning compressed into fewer words ; 
the interpretation thereof being, that ‘th’ measter,’ 
who was a widower, had taken to himself another 
wife ! 

As a rule, hospital life in these manufacturing 
towns brings us chiefly into contact with the 
darker phases of humanity. Even here, there 
are occasional gleams of brightness ;* but for the 
most part, one sees the rougher side of life, in 
its results at least. Hurts received in drunken 


brawls constitute a veiy common form of injury ; 
and on Saturday nights more especially— a dread 
time this, when the house-surgeon is sure to be 
roused* once or twice before daybreak — a most 
ordinary and, as to its frequency, very puzzling 
kind ot acciilent is a broken limb or liacturea 
skull, caused by falling down-stairs when in a 
state of intoxication. Wlien we learn that in 
the majority of these poorer houses the stairs 
arc without handrail or any other protection, 
the niysteiy is one no longer. Then, too, as* 
might be expected, teriible inacliinory accidents 
are fully represented amongst fbe cases in hos- 
pital, so that in one year a idoctor secs rnfirc out- 
of-tlic-way surgical practice than he might do 
during a lifetime spent in a JiOndo?i liosjntal. 
Leeph', nay, cntranungly interesting as these . 
ca‘^es are, when regarded from a purely scien- 
tific standpoint, they are jet uiffittewibly sad- 
dening, as being in too v .'uv ir ‘an the 
more or less direct result i-l d ■■ ! t , 

which beget a recklessness too oiteii leading to 
terrible results. 


VICTUALS IN SCOT].\ND IN TUI-] 
OLDEN I'JiMES. 

In these days, when w lead and licar M) much 
about free trade and fair tiade, it may not be 
nnintc^resting to take a look back to tlu* olden 
times and .see how things ueiv manage* 1 tbyi. 
Our ‘rude forefathers’ were not always a semi- 
savage or barbarous race, for as eaily as tbo 
times (*f Da\ id T- inoi'c than seven hundred 
years ago— tliey had a consider.ible tonimereo 
with other nations, and the trade among thein- 
feelvcs was regulated by a larefully diawn up 
code of laws. Nor was tluir iood alwajs of a 
humble kind. They had not only tlie necessaiioa 
of lift', but they also cnioyed many of its luvuiios. 
The burghs had special ]>vivilege4 granted to 
tlum by royal charter. The magi, strati s were 
bound to sec that tin* traders acted acconhng to 
the laws, and those failing to do so neie fined 
by the chamberlain at liis nijic. Traders were 
not .allowed to interfere w itli one iMiother s 
liberties ; and the < hamberlain bad to make a 
strict examination of all weights and mca.‘'iir(\s. 
Sellers were to sell to all comers, and were not 
to keep more than fourpcnce-worth far their 
own use during the night. 

The prices of the various commodities nore 
fixed by, the good men of the town. Beaides 
gray or brown bread, there was the wlieat ‘ white 
and well bolted.’ Bakers who dfd not show 
their bread in llieir windows or in the market 
ivero fined, and their bread dealt out to the 

E oor folk. Those who had a proper oven could 
avc no more than four sein’ants in their bake- 
house— namely, the ‘nia.ster, twa servandis, and 
a kna^e’ (that is, apprentice). The lord of the < 
oven received each time for his oven, one half- 
penny ; the master, one haltpenny ; the two 
fiervants, one penny ; and the “ knave,’ one 
farthing. It was also ordained that bakers and 
other tradesmen were to sell on credit. Fleshcrs 
were to keep good flesh — beef, mutton, or pork, 
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and to expose it at their windows, so as to be 
seen of all men. They were to give their sciwices 
to the burgesses at killing-time — when the latter 
were in the habit of salting their meat for pro- 
longed use — during which time they were to 
board with the servants of the burgesses. A 
butcher w'as not allowed to be a pastrycook ; and 
among other matters that the lord chamberhun- 
had to inquire into was whether the cooks pre- 
pared tl^eir food in a state fit for human use. 
.The sale, of fish was subject to the same stringent 
law's. As to ale, it was oiUdained that any woman 
who would brewj ale foi* sale w'as required to 
have a sign put up in front of her house ; she 
was to brew it all tlie year through according 
to the cus^iim of the towm ; the ale had to be 
of good quality; and if she made ‘evil’ ale and 
be ‘convykk^t,’ she had to pay a fine of eight 
shillings, % or •thole the laugh of the tonne,’ and 
the ale given to the poor folk and to the 
hrellirei’ of the hospital. No magistrate was 
allowed to brew ale lor sale during his term of 
office. By a tenure under the monks of Kelso, 
the brewer w’as bound to furnish the abbot with 
beer at a halfpenny a gallon, being half the 
price charged to other peojile. 

The great monasteries throughout the country 
posse.ssed large tracts of land, either under culti- 
vation or usetl for pastoral purposes, and by them 
were reand cereal and fruit crops of much value, 
besides nnineruus ffocks of sheep and herds of 
eatlle. Tlie barons paid less attention to agri- 
I euUuro than did their ecclesiastical brethren ; but 
I they lived in splendid style in their baronial 
: hallf-, and entertained visitors in the most sump- 
tuous manner. In sliort, Scotland was at that 
time m a prosperous condition, and oonlinued to j 
be .-o iiiiLil the unfortunate death of Alexander 
IIJ, when the connlry was plunged into the 
disastrous wai of fmhqjendence, and ‘Oiirc gold 
wes (liangyd into leile.’ The blot upon the 
prospeiily of those times was, that the greater 
poll ion of the .igricultural workers were not free 
men or w'omen, but slaves. They vv’ere bought 
and sold, sometimes us families, sometimes as 
individuals, Imt most frequently they pa.s.se(l 
from owner to owner with tlie estates to which 
they heloMged. After the war of Independence, 
slavery Tul grcally decreased in ruial Scotland. 

In olden tinu*s, as now, supply .ind demand 
had a good deal to do iii fixing the jiricc.s of the 
varum, s conimodilie.s fi<r sale ; but the legislature, 
jiaid much attention to the subj'eet. Ivnow'iiig the 
aptness of human nature to make the best of 
any special occasion, the legislature enufli'd in 
1 1-21, that victuals were not to be sold aji higher 
prices during the king’.s slay at any place, than 
they had beeiusold at lor ten days previou.sly. 

^ Viftuals W'cre ‘richt scaunt’ in 1478 ; importa- 
tiim was encouraged, and importers were to be 
‘honourably receivit.’ Another season of great 
distress afterw’ards came ; thei’o was great want 
of victuals and other merchandise, arising partly 
from the circumstance t.hat a large amount of 
•counterfeit money was in circulation, and that 
it was impossible to know the good fiom the 
bad. In 149G^baTons, magistrates, and ‘ ho.^tellerb ’ 

• ' — - 

* The sums mentioned in the above article are in Scots 
monies, the old Scots money bemg one*twolfth tho value 
of money Eterling. 


were appointed to fi.x the prices..of victuals, ale, 
and other necessaries, and workmen W'ho took 
exorbitant prices w'ere to be punished. Notwith- 
standing this, wc find that some years afterwards 
prices of craftsmen’s work had doubled and 
trebled in consequence of the neglect of magis- 
trates to control the deacons of crafts who raised 
the prices. Iteasonable prices were now to be 
fixed, and hostellers were to charge a reasonable 
price for dinner and supper, liut during this 
and the following ceiituiy there were seasons of 
dearth, and persons buying and holding victuals 
until there was a dearth w'ero to he punished. A 
prohibition W'as marie against storing corn until 
harvest, and old stacks w'ere not to be kept longer 
than (ylinstmas. Later still,, all corn was to be 
thrashed out before the end of May ; no victual 
was to be held iu tlie.‘girnel’ more than w'as 
necessary for the siqiport of the owner’s house- 
hold unlil Michaelmas, the rest to be sold at the 
market ; all extra had to be sold within nine 
da5's, and searchers were appointed. No oxen 
or sheep were to be sold out ot the realm. 

In the sixteenth century it was ordained that, 
to prevent dearth, no white fish w'ere to be 
‘packed or peeled’ until tho countiy was sup- 
plied ; ami later on, the exportation of fish was 
prohibited. Prelates, barons, and gentlemen 
wore to be served in the sale of wine and t-alt 
before others. But while some had difficulty 
in procuiiiig the iorid necessary for their proper 
sustenance, there wefo othcis who, like the rich 
man, seem to hav'O fared sumptuously every day. 
Hence the legislature, considering, that the super- 
(luoiis cheer partaken of both by small and 
great men was hurtful not only to their own 
bodies, but also to the commonw'calth, enacted 
that an arelibi-shop, bishop, or earl was to hav'e 
at his ‘mess’ but eight dishes of meat; an 
abbot, a prior or dean, six didios ; a baron 
or freeliohler, lour ; and a burgess or other ‘ sub- 
btuutious’ man, either spiritual or temjioral, ihi*ee; 
and but one kind of iikmI in each dish. This 
Act, however, was not to strike at Yule, Pa&ch, 
patron-days, nor banc, ' .-ta to foreigners ; such 
banquets to be given only by arclibishops, 
l)ishop.s, earls, abbots, deans, barons, and provosts 
and magistrates of biirglis. No la/libs were to 
be killed lor "three ycar-s, except in nobles’ and 
great barons’ houses ; and none were to kill 
young 'rabbits or paitiidgcs except gentlemen 
and nobles vvith hawks. Tlie deaith increased, 
ami another hiw was passed regarding the kill- 
ing of lambs, but on this occasion there wras 
no exception us to the nobles or gentlemen. 
Keepers of taverns were not to nlix old and 
new w'lne, nor mix water w'lth their wine ; 
and ale-tastcrs were svvorn to do their duty. 
Justices were ordered to sec that good whole- 
some beer and ale were brewed ; no salt was 
to be used in the bicwcry nor in washing of 
brew'ers’ v^cssel.^. There was still an increase 
of the dearth of victuals, and fieih and tallow 
were not to .bo exported ; but bread, ale, and 
aqua vitie might he exported to the ish^s for barter. 
No one was -to keep slacks aftor the 10th day 
of July, under pain of confiscation. Fb'sh was 
jbo be eaten four days in the w'eek only ; hut the 
magistrates had the power to grant it to the sick 
who could not eat fibh. 

In 1574 the circulation of bad money again 
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caused a dearth ^,in consequence oi wlmh victuals 
were withheld. Five yeai^ afterwards, victuals 
**were again * skant ; ’ and as ^reat quantities of 
malt were consumed in making aqua vitae, it 
was ordered that none he made from the first 
day of December till the first day of October 
following, exeejit carls, barons, or gentlemen of 
sic degree to ni.dci* it fi’om their own malt within 
their °own house for themselves and friends. It 
was found tliat one cause of the dearth was the 
keeping of hoivses at hard meat (corn) all the year 
through by persons of mean estate. This Vas 
rohibited ; and only earls, prelates, lords, great 
jirons, members of pi ivy-council, lords of Session, 
or landed gentry that might spend of their own 
one thousand marks of yearly rent, all charges 
deducted, were excepted. 

In the beginning of the seventeenth centurj'^ 
there was an enactment by the Scottish Privy- 
Council to check ‘ the grit wastrie of w' 3 'ne 
drukin in taveniis be a number of common 
artisans and rascall multitude;’ and the price 
of wine in Edinburgh was fixed at six shillings 
per pint. About, this tunc the common table 
in the College of Glasgow had two dietaries, one 
for the ‘upper table at w'hioh the principal and 
the four regents were .served,’ the otlier for the 
‘lower table’ of the eiglit bursars. At the upper 
table there were lor breaklast ‘ane quhyte bivid 
of ane pund weeht in a sowpc, uith the icmains 
of a piece of beif or niulton re.stiiig of the lormer 
day, with thair pyiit of aill amanges them and 
for dinner, wdute bread ‘with ane di^che of broso 
and ane uther of skink or kaill,’ boiled beef or 
mutton, a roast of veal or mutton, with a fowl 
or rabbit, pigeons or chickens as u hccond roast, 
and five choppiiis of better ale than that eommouly 
sold in the town The supper uas ‘siel^ke’ as 
the dinner. The bnr.sur.s had less varieU , but a 
liberal supply, and were allowed a cpiart ol ale 
among four both at {hinier and snpper. 

Iii 1044, victuals having become so very scarce 
that they could not bo had except at extrji- 
ordiiuiry ■jiriies, 8 ir Andrew Hepburn, Ireusuivr 
of »^thc aimy, lironght matter belorc the 

Estate'*, and asked lor some iieisons to advi.se 
with him Its to how victuals were to be procured 
for the forced. This request was gran toil. I’liree 
years after, the price ol victuals Had become so 
much reduced that exportation wa^- permitted ; 
but two years more and a sad cliaiige tooK place. 
There W'a.s a sujqdication by tin* (a)mmis.si()iiei’.s 
of the General Assembly as lo the eomlition of 
the mean and poor people; and in consuleral ion 
of thi.s, cxjiortation w.us again jn’ohibited. For 
several \eafs there was a great scarcity, and in 
1698 a national fast was oulcred. I’lie harvest 
of that yeai becaiiio altogether drsastrous ; there 
were great viiid.s, rains, and snow.storms, and a 
great part of the I’orri could not be cut down, 
so that in consequence of the want of food 
pcojile died in the streets and highwuT.s, and in 
some pcarlshes more than half of the inhabitants 
perished. 

Such were some of the experiences of the I 
people in the ‘good old t]mc.s;’ and although, j 
within comparatively recent years, there ha\e 
been periods of depression and scarcity, there ' 
can be no doubt ihat we enjoy in respect to the 
iieces=iaries and luxuries of life many blessings 
wliich onr fatlicrs never enjoyed. 

n ■ — ;C .. , ■ — 


THE CITY WAIF. 

■Wbart and pale, a little cliikl 

Stole softly through the drenvy street, 

And evermore he family smiled, 

As some child-fancy, quaint and sweet, 

Thrilled his young heart with wondrous bliss, 

Holy and calm an angel’s kiss. 

More eagerly his little feet 
Sped o’er rough stt)ne.s and leeking flags. 

As wind and ram in fury boat 
On naked limbs anif^eanty lags, 

While shone a ray of heavenly giaeo 
Round piayci -clasped hand;jurKl wistful face. 

’Tis true the woiUl had been unkind, ^ 

That huiiKcr, cold, and cinel blows 
Had been his lot — he did not imnd 
The brimming enp of eartiily uocs, 

Binco he had heaid the ‘Pieachci ’ fell f 
Of that bright land wbeie aiigek dwell. 

’Keatli ragged cap, wtfiid locks of hinwn “ 
Strayed o’er wan clicek and moiiriifiil blow. 

Ho sighed : ‘ 0 for an angel’s crowm, 

To clasp these t'‘irh’u. g t'-mj'’-' now ! ’ 

Then sought with a Mil ij'ii .li’ 1. * 

Some token m the frowning skies. 

A ]'i tying hand was kimlly laid 

Upon his head. Wmm iheeK nelow, 
lie ticmbling shrank, a- if afi.iid 
Of briit.il ciuse or sudden blow , 

Foi pitying glniicc or kindly tone 
Hi.s wietched life had .seldom known, 

‘N.ay; do not tiiin nwav poor eluld ! 

Ihit toll me whete lli> home 111 ly iio ^ 

The hour Is lile, the night i.s wild. 

Some anxious motiir>i w.uts t< i tlice. 

Fioni hei fond care no loncei 10 an ’ 

‘Kay, sir,’ he crieil ‘ lie.ivt 11 ij> 1113 home ’ 

'1 .see its fields o? shining Imht, 

As ’iHMth .some dii|»pmg .m li I eieep ; 

And 111 th.il land so e.ilni and biiglit, 

The little ehildieii novel wis'j) , 

But oveimoie tliej .sweetly lest 
CIo.se to then heavenly h’atJioi’.s bitast I 

‘They novel lu'ai tieice cuisos theie 
(U Ml, the ‘ J’rf'iiehci " told ns so) ; 

And o.idi a loiely lobe ni.iv we.u, 

Who love “Our Father” here below. 

7 / winst bi trur, for 1 have seen 
In biqipy dicam.s tln.11 siheiy sheen 

Tears tiemblcd m lh>' eO'iiig ii-.sn’s r\es ; 

lie sighed * 1 .11 .li - (l•■:^le . ,.iM . mine ♦ 

71 ii/ lieasuio lives beyond the skie.s 
. O for such simple faitb lus thine ’’ 

Moic faintly io.su that childish prayer, 

‘Ilcj^'cn is my home , oh, take nio there ’’ 

‘Heaven is my home ’’ — S.iint Paul’s old bell 
Tolled from afar the midnight hour ; 

A quiveiing ray of moonlight fell 

On pray er-claspcd Jiatids, wliile Pomp and Power 
Slept ciltnly on. W'hy should iho/ hear 
The songs of angels hoveung new ( 

A pitying Qod alone could see 
• 'D.i* upw.a’^l gWri.-’O of rapt delight — 

• 'p.Mi sn.ig, liii_' hi be free, 

And then that spiiit’s heavenward flight t 
But ill the ‘Morning News’ they rca^i — 

‘ A little city waif found dead.’ Fannt F’orrbstkr. 
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F I N I SJL 

In tLe execution of .'iny Avork of art or creative 
dchigii, it is generally the beginning and the 
ending of llio task wliicdi respectively present 
the gTM\est difficulties to the worker, be lie cr.aft.s- 
man, author, or artist. IVhcn the preliminary 
matter of eoninicncenient has been satisfactoiily 
(Ii'']iosed of, the equally important question’', 
Jiow and wlien to conclude, Jiave yet to be con- 
sidered. ‘ Well begun ; hall-done,’ is the proverb. 
But even with this moiety granted as acconi- 
])lished, the remaining hall-- lliat udiicli includes 
the ending— has still to be laced, and may pre- 
sent difllicultics as great as iliosc vbicb bcrtct the 
inception. AVe m.13" begin to Innld, and j'Ct be 
unable to finish, cither from lack of resources, 
or, still more probabl^^, from a superabundance 
('f m-itenal, coupled with inability on our part 
to dis2>ose of it to advantage. Yet it is the cn<l 
>\hic]i unquestionably ‘crowns tlie work,’ if the 
bcgiiming lays the broad foundations. 

Ju tlie sense we have iu view, however, the 
‘finish’ of any uork, mechanical, arti^tu’, or pureU' 
iutel]oot|iiil, IS Romothing above and bejond the 
actual conclusion of the elfort jiroducing it It is 
the top'stonc of the edifice ; but it i-- more, and 
includes, postil 1 13, much of the modelling (lirough- 
out, and of the working plan itself, from tlie com- 
mencement. It IS the stjde and manner of the 
entire volume, and not inorel)' the author’s latest 
enif 'Illations, or the ivords jirecoding the ‘Finis’ 
on the last page. It is the arrival at jierfcctioii 
of anything Aqion which labour has been be- 
stowed, be it Ptatue, painting, treatise, or ])oeni, 
indeiieudent of the period at which that ideal 
stage has been reached. And each part of the 
conqiletcd w'hole may be viewed as contributing 
to this attained perfection, wliich we call ‘finish.’ 

• Thus, when wo describe any piece say, 
literary work, as in this ecivse lacking the qua- 
lity of finish, jivc do not mean that it concludes 
abruptly, and that the fitting ending is awanting, 
but that, from a certain crudeness of execution 
characterising it, or from the want of taste shovTi 


in the details, it is, to a greater or less extent, 
faulty and, as a wliole, below par. Tlio concep- 
tion of it may be passably good ; it may even 
be striking and original; but the development 
is delectivcly managed, and the whole, when 
placed befoie us, does not satisfy our ideal of 
the harmonious and the beautiful. The finish 
is wanting. However complete it may ajipear 
to the author, it iij^ yet unfinished. Sometliing 
remains to he imparted, in order to perfect tlie 
work, and this desideratum ma^ or may not be 
within the .scope of the author’s powers. 

In order to show that this quality of finish is 
independent of mere conclusion or finality, so far 
aa execution is concerned, it is only necessary 
to consider that the fault of what we may call 
over-finish aho exists. It is quite possible that 
a work of real genius, the production of a gifted 
author or artist, may be efiectually marred by 
too much elaboration. The zealous care to avoid 
every possible error, which cntici.’iii might .dis- 
cover, being overdone, and too 2)ainfully evident 
upon the surface, arti.slic completeness is thereby^ 
lost. The anxiety f>f the woikcr to* attain excel- 
lence has beAi such as to defeat its own purpose. 
Tlie details are too daintily rcchiselled to liave 
been executed by the unfailing touch of genius. 
Ovcr-carefuln«ss has degenerated into .stilfncss, and 
dc.stroycd the spontaneity of the creation. 

Between the.5c two extremes of excels and defect, 
lies true fini.sh, as the golden mean. Avoiding 
immaturity of execution on tlio one hand, and 
the error of too much retouching on the other, 
it contributes unity and completeness to the per- 
fect work of art. It U not a superficial coat of 
varnish laid on at the last moment, to hide 
deficiencies ; least of all is it the hurried conclu- 
sion, the ‘raw haste,’ which is content to scamp 
details if only’ the ending of the taJv be amved | 
at. 

It is scarcely necessary to state in this con- 
nection that tiic clas.sic polish which adorns so 
many of the treasures of literature ia 

variable in quantity and quality, according to 
the method of the author and the requu^menta 
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of Ilia subject. Tliere are exceptional themes,^ of 
w?aich a ru','p;efl ami impetuous style is the fitting 
vehicle, aucl in connection witli Avhich a liighly 
polished and ornate diction would be out of 
place. Finish is not necessarily polish alone ; 
it is only such polish as the subject fitly 
demands. 

If we go beyond the limits of actual worlc- 
results, and inquire whether our definition of 
‘ finish ’ obtains in other spheres, wc .shall find the 
same generalisations holding true in the matters 
of education, character, and conduct. N(jtl»ing, 
accordingly, can be more fallacious than the idea 
of imparting a fini.sh to an originally defective 
education by a superficial addition, in the shape 
of a smattering of the higher branches. Tlieac 
are only rightly desirable when their study is 
based and built upon humbler elemeiitaiy acquire- 
ments, honestly gained — Avhen the lonndation is 
in accord with tlic superstructure. True finish, 
in the case of hitherto imperfect tr-dnir.". wf'vl.l 
consist in a careful reviaal of ‘■t .■iie- on 'in.dlv 
engaged in, but defectively ma.sieii"!, ami in t'"* 
perfecting of acquaintance with them ere any 
further advance bo ca.s.iy(*d. The student who 
is impatient of diflicultics in the iircliminarics of 
any branch of learning, and who endeavoims to 
lessen his labour by ‘skipping* the orderly routine 
of groundwork, is not liUely to attain to excel- 
lence. Sooner or later, lie will find that the 
rudiments of his knowledge being delective, the 
advanced stages are beyond liis reach. 

There is a jieculiarl}’' attractive ch.arm in the 
easy grace and' quiet certainty of touch of a 
supreme work of gcmu.s. It is the characteristic 
of all masterpieces in art and literature, w hether 
it bo the chef-d'xvirc of a Raphael or a fiuido, 
the lyric of a Shelley or the sonnet of a Words- 
worth, to convey tlie imiiression of an un.studied 
ease in workmanship. This lias its danger, in 
the way of examjile, if not rigidly understood. 
The art in these instances lies in the concealment 
of the art employed ; and the tyro who imagineb 
that every random inspiration of his own, will 
necessarily suffice to pr<^uce effects as perfect, 
deceives himself, alike in regard to the measure 
•-of his own< abilities and as to the painfully 
acquired excellence of fiuiblied woils. Even W'ith 
the highest develoi>nient of the bpcmlancoiLs lyrical 
faculty — perhaps the least laboun-d ot qJI — the 
direct and happy improvisation ot true genius 
is largely indebted to the finish oS the iiilellcct 
wliich gives it birth. Mucli, however, of mediocre 
ability i-eallv loses itself by lack of care in execu- 
tion. Paracioxical as it may seem, the w'ealoiess 
of defective finish lurks in the very beginnings 
of effort, fir even in advance of actual setting to 
work. The absence of plan and method in com- 
mencing a course of stufly frequently i-inns llic 
best intentioned endeavour. Without a clear idea 
formed beforehand, and w'ithont the necessary 
lines laid clown in advance, the task, is grapidod 
with in haphazard fashion, only to jirove in 
the end a failure. A little methodical forcssight 
’ and ordered calculation at the outeet, including 
in composition the essential thought-prf>ce.ss in 
advance of using pen and paper, would have 
made all the c^frerence. The purpose being 
‘infirm,’ has lacked finish to begin wdth, and the 
execution will never po.sseps it in the result. 

To glance at anotlier aspect of our subject— 

- ^ 

that of manners. How different the courteous 
demeanour, finished throughout, from the thin 
veneer of an acquired polish wliich reveals itself 
by its superficiality ! To mistake, as young per- 
sons are sometime.^ apt to do, a polite addre.'^s 
alone — possibly ac([Uired from doubtful nicxlels — 
for tlie real finish wuth whicli genuine refinement 
and natural grace of manner, even without adven- 
titious aifls, are permcatccl throughout, is but 
to confuse the surface quality w'itli that which 
is f.ir deeper. Such superfine elegance, on the 
exterior alone, is sure in'^l/he end l.o betray itself 

It runs the risk of being ovi'rdope, and f)f being 
detected by that to.st It is a varnish merely, 
and the Inatenal underneath is generally of 
sorry grain. True finish is the endaiy of all 
shows and make-believes in conduct, as m work- 
re.Milts. 

The application of our subject might be mucli 
more prtJionged. We might exteiul it to the 
whoV of the lifeivork of the indivirbial, biclud- 
1 * 1 : ill it singleness of aim and endeavour — whieli 
n. 'Mt term concentrated finish — a lofty puv- 
po.se inspiring a career ; everything iiobh- in 
disinterested iihilaiithrojiy, everything cxenqdarv 
in self-denying perse vcrai-' e toward worthy ainr. 

.All these have their peculiar fintsh, ina-smudi as 
tliey are instances of th. best being done in each 
particular sphere of duty. 

I''in.all 3 ', thus element of finish being complete, 
and not one-s)(1e<l in its requirements, excludi s 
such exce'^.sive dexotion to any jmiticular ])tiiv.iit 
as mav imp.air the feynimetry of the lifexvoilr, 
and u1i-o anything wdiich tends to flisturb the 
equipoise wdnch ouglit to subsist between tlie 
mental and phy.sieal cnergic.s. The truest finish, 
alike in the conduet and the iv.uiJts of the liie- 
task, is attained by the hfuinonions development 
and interactinn ol our several pouters, e.ach to it^' 
end. 

A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF. 

chapter II. 

The Warlnga had been settled at Eorde.lnT.i 
ulmo.st as long a.s Francc.s could rcmemlier. She 
had knoAvn no otlier way of living Ilian that 
avJiich could !>'» earned on under the ]iainted 
roofs in the Fal.a/zo, nor any other domestic 
management than that of Domenico and hlaniic- 
cia. She herself had been brought up hy the 
latter, wdio h.ad taught her to kmt stockings and 
to nuike lace of a course kind, and also how to 
spare and save, and watch every detail of the .syasr, 
the w'celfly or daily accounts, wdth an anxious 
eye. Ikyoud this, I'’r.ances had received very 
little education ; her father had taught her fitfully 
to read and write alter a sort ; and ho had 
taught her to draw’, for w’bich she had a little 
faculty : that is to say she liad made little 
sketclies of all the points of view round about, 
which, if they wxre not very great in art, amused 
lier,rfind inrftle her fc'el that there was something 
she cmdd do. Indeed, so far as doing Aveiit, sho* 
had a good deal of knowdedge. She could mend 
very neatly, so neatly, that her darn or her patch 
Ava.s almost an ornament. She wAs indeed neat 
in everything, by instinct, without beifig taught. 
The consequence was that her life was very full 
of occupation, and her time never hung heavy on 
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her hands. At eighteen, indeed, it may be 
doubted whether time ever does hang heavy on 
a girl’s hands. It is wlien ten years or so of 
additional life have passed over her head, brin^g 
her no more important occupations than those 
which are pleasant and appropriate to early 
youth, that she begins to feel her disabilities ; 
but fortunately, that is a period of existence with 
wliich at the present moment we Ijavc nothing 
to do. ^ 

Her father, who was not fifty yet, had been 
a young man when Ife came to this strange 
seclusion. AVliy he should have cliosen Dor- 
dighera, no one lia<l«taken the trouble to inquire. 
He came when it was a little town on tlic spur 
of the hftl, >\itliout either hotels or tourists, or 
at least very few of tlu'se articles ; like many 
other little toivns which arc jierched on little 

f datlornfs anTong the olive woods all over that 
ovely country. The place had commended itseK 
to him hecauhc it was so completely out of the 
way. And then it was very cheap, simple, and 
primitive. H<’ was not, liowever, by any means 
a pninitive-mmded man ; and wboii lie took 
Domenico and ISlarmccia into Iiis service, it was 
for a }car or two an interest in his life to train 
them, to everything that was the reverse of their 
own natural" primitive ways. lilariuccia had a 
little native instinct for cookery such as is not 
unusual among the Latin races, and which her 
master trained into all the sophistications oi a 
cordon lieu. And Domenico hail that lively de‘>ire 
to serve his padrone ‘hand and foot,’ as Dnglish 
servants say, and df everytl i”” f 'r him, which 
comes natural to ai a: . \ ii. ! ..m i i '• to please. 
Doth of them h:! 1 ■ u (ii i-u ! . iid trained 
to carry out tin ii n r'lnalior.-. -M: Waring was 
dilhcult to please. He wanted attendance con- 
tinually. He would not tolerate a sjieck of dust 
anywliere, or any carelessness of bciwice ; hut 
otherwise he was not a had master. lie lelt 
them many independencies, which suited them, 
and never objected to that appropnatioii to them- 
selves of his house as theirs, and assertion of 
themselves as an important part of the family, 
whicli is the natural result of a long sendee. 
P’ranccB greiv up accordingly in irankcr intimacy 
with the honest couple than is usual in English 
househfclds. Tliere was nothing they would not 
have done for the Signorina, starve lor her, scrape 
and pinch for her, die for her if need had heeu ; 
and in the meantime, wliile there was no need 
for service more heroic, correct her and inqirove 
h*cr mind, and set her faults before her witJi 
simplicity. Her faults were small, it is tnie, but 
zeaUms Ijove did not omit to fiiul many put. 

Mr Waring painted a little, and wa.s disposed 
to call himself an artist ; and he read a great 
deal, or was supposed to do so, in the library, 
which formed ^ one of the set of rooms, among 
the old books in vellum, which tonic a great deal 
of reading. A little old public library existing 
in another little town farther up among the hills, 
gave him an excuse, if it was not anything •more, 
for a great deal of what he called work, • There 
were some manuscripts aijd a number of old 
editions laid up in this curious little hermitage 
of learning, from which the few jicople who knew 
him believed he was going some day to compile 
or collate something of importance. The people 
who knew him were very few. An old clergy- 


! man, who had been a colonial chaplain aU his 
liie, and now, ‘ took tlie service ’ in the bare 
little room whicli served as an English church, 
was the chief of liis acquaintance.s. This gentle- 
man had an old wile and a middle-aged daughter, 
who furnished something like society for France^. 
Another associate was an old Indian officer, .much 
battered by wounds, liver, and disappointment, 
who, systematically neglected by the authorities 
(as he thought), and finding himself a nobody in 
the home to which he had looked forward for so 
many years, hod retired in disgust, and built 
himself a little housi', surroimded with palms, 
which reminded liim of India, and full m the 
rays of the sun, whicli kept off his neimalgia. , 
He, too, had a wile, whose constant correspondence 
vTith her nnmerous children occupied her mind 
and thought*^, and irfio liked Franci's because 
she never tired of healing stones of those absent 
sous and daughters. They saw a good deal of 
each other, these three resident families, and 
reminded cadi other from time to time that 
there w^as such a tiling as society. 

In Buinmcr, they disappeared, sometimes to 
places higher up among the hills ; sumetmies 
to Sunt/erland or the TjtoIj sometimes ‘home.’ 
Tliey all said home, though neither the Duiunts 
nor the Gannts knew much of England, and 
though they could never say enough in dis- 
paragement of its gray skies and cold winds. 
JUut the AVarings ^ever went ‘home.’ Frances, 
who Avas entire^ without knowledge or associa- 
tions with her native country, used the word 
from time to time because %bo lieard Tai-io 
Durant or Mrs Gaunt do so; but her father 
never spoke of England, nor of any possible 
return, nor of any district in England as that 
to which he belonged. It escaped him at 
times that ho liad seen something of society 
a dozen or fifteen years before this date ; but 
otherwise, nothing was known about his past 
life. It W’as not a thing that was much 
discussed, fur the intercourse in which he 
lived with his neighbours was not intimatix nor 
was there any particular reason why ;ho snould 
enter upon his own history ; but yet noAV and 
tlicn it would be remarked by ope or another 
that nobody, knew anything of his antecedents. 
‘AiVhat’s your county, Waring 1’ General Gaunt 
had cjice asked, and the other had answered with 
a languid smile : ‘ I have no county,’ without the 
least attempt to cx]ilain. The old general, in 
spite of himsell, liad apologised, he did not know 
why ; hut still no information was given. And 
Waring did not look like a man who had no 
county. His thin long figure had an aristo- 
cratic air. He knew about horses and dogs and 
country-gentleman sort of subjects. It was im- 
possible that he should turn out to he a shop- 
keeper’s son, or a bourfjeois of any kind. However, 
as has been said, the English residents did not 
give themselves much trouble about the matter. 
There was not enough of them to got up a little 
IMirochial society, like that which nourishes in 
80 many English colonies, gossiping with the. 
best, and forging anew for tlicmselvcs those chains 
of a small community which everybody pretends 
to hate. , . , , 

In the afternoon of the day on which, the 
encounter recorded in the previous chapter had 
1 taken place, Frances sat in the loggja alone 
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at her work. She was l)UBy with lier diuwin;' 
-y-a very elaborate study of pqlin-treos, wliich 
she wtis making Iroin a clnstiT of tho.^e trees 
W’hich were visible from whore she sat. A 
loggia is sometliing^ than a baloony ; it is 
life'll" room wifh'^ the outer wall or walls taken" 
away. Tins one was as large as the big salone 
out of Avhieh it opened, and had therefore room 
lor cliangcs of position as the sun changed. 
Tliough it faced the west, there was always a 
bliady corner at one end or the other. It was 
the favourite place in which Frances carried on 
all her occupations — where her father came to 
watch the sunset, W’here she had tea, wdth that 
instinct of English habit and tradition whudi 
she possessed without knowing lioir. Mr Waring 
did not much care for her tea, except now alid 
then in a fitful w’ay ; anM Mariucci.i thought it 
medicine. But it pleased Frances to have the 
little table set out with two or three old china 
cups which did not match, and a small silver 
teapot, which was one of the very lew articles 
of value in the liouse. Very ruiely, not once 
in a month, had she any oc(M.si(>n for these 
cups; but yet, such an oicasion did occur at 
long intervuis ; und in the meantime, witli a 
pleasure not much less infantine, but much nnm* 
w’lstiul than that with which she laid played at 
having a tea-party seven or eight year's beltue, 
she set out lier little table now. 

She was seated with her drawing materials on 
one table and the tea on another, in the still- 
ness of the afternoon, looking out upon the 
mountains and the sea. No ; she w’as doing 
nothing of tile sort. She was looking with 
all lier miglit ut the clump of palm-tieea 
within the garden of tlu* \illa, wliich lay low' 
dow’Ji at her feet helween her and the sunset 
She was not iudidVreut to the sun'ict. She liad 
an admiration which even the liiimhhst uit- 
trainiiig quickens, for the long range of ooaf.t, 
with its inminierable ridges ruuuing down from 
the sky to the sea, in every varielv of gnarled 
edgp und gentle slope and juvcipteo : .and fur 
the amazing blue of lhe*t\atir, with it^ libbon- 
eilgc of paler colours, and the deep roj'nl juii'iile 
t of the hroad, siirfa( e, und the white saiL tin own 
Up against it, and tlic w'liite foam that turned uj) 
the edges of every little waive. I’mt in the mean- 
time she was not tliinking of them, m»r*of the 
infinitely varied lines of the ihouiitains, or the 
specks of towns, each with its campanile shining 
in the sun, winch gai e character to all ; but of i 
the palms on which her attention wais fixed, j 
and which, however beautiful they sound, or even j 
look, are apt to get vei'v sjnky in a drawing, 
and 60 often will not ‘come’ at all She was full 
of fervour in her w’ork, winch had got to such 
a pitch of iinpossibilit} , that her lips were dry 
and wide apart from tlic strain of exiilement 
with which she struggled w'ith her subject, when 
the bell tinkled w'hcre it hung outride upon the 
stairs, sending a little jar through all the l^ulazzo, 
wdicre bells w-ere very uncommon ; and pre.seiitly 
Tasie Durant, pushing open the door of the salone, 
w'ith a breathless little ‘Fermessa?’ came cut 
u})on the loggia in her usual state of ]ia.ste, and 
with half-a-dozcn small books tumbling out of 
her band. * 

‘NeviT mind, dear; they are only books fori 
the Sunday schooL Don’t you know we had j 


twelve last Sunday ? Twelve ! think ! when I 
have thought it quite large and extensive to have 
five. I never was more pleased. I am getting 
up a little library for them like they have at 
home. It is so nice to have everything like they 
have at home.’ 

‘Like wdiat?* said Frances, tliough she had 
no education. 

‘ Like they have — well, if you are so pai’ticular, 
the same as they have at home. The^'e were 
three of one family — think ! Not little nobodies, ’ 
but ladies and gentlemen? It is so nice of people 
not just poor pcoj)le, pcojde of education, to send 
their children to the Sunday fichool.’ 

‘ New people 1 ’ said Frances. 

‘ Ves ; tourists, I supjiose. You All scoff at 
the tourists ; but I think it is very good for the 
jilace, and so pleasant for us to see a lunv face 
from time to time. Why should they ^11 go to 
Mentone? Mentone is so towmy, quite a big 
jilacc. And papa says that in his tinvi Nice 
was everything, and that nobody had ever 
heard of Mentone.* 

‘AVho lU'e the new i>co]>le, Tasie?’ Frances 
asked. 

‘They are a largo family, -that is all 1 knoiv ; 
not likely to .sellle, more’'' the pity — 0 no. 
w'ell pcojde, not even t. ->lelicate child,’ said 
Durant regretfully; ‘and such a nice domestic 
faiuilv, always walking about togetlicj'. I’ather 
and inotlier and goierness and six children, 
'riiey mu'-t be very well oil, t"o, or they eould'liot 
travel like th.it, suth a lot of tlieiii, and nurses — 
and I think 1 hcaid, a (ouriir too.’ Tins, Miss 
Durant said in a tone ol .some emotion ; for tliu 
uhice, as has been saul, was just beginning to be 
jciiown, mill the ])eople who came us jet were 
but pioneers. 

‘i have vseen tlunn. 1 wonder who thev are. 

IMy father’ said Frances ; and then slopped 

and held her head on one side, to coiitemplato 
tlie ellect of the last touches on her drawing ; but 
this was ill reality bccauM* it suddenly oicuried 
to her tli.'iL to iiubli.ib lier father's acquaintance 
with the .stranger might be unwi'JC*. 

‘Your f.it.hcr'^’ said Tasie ‘Did he take any 
notice of them? I thought he never took any 
notice of tourists.—- Haven’t you done those ])a]ms 
yet? AA'^hat a long time you arc taking over 
them. Do jmu think you have got tlie colour 
quite right on those stems? Nothing is so 
dilhcult lo do us palms, though tliey look so easy ; 
except olive.s : olives are impossible. — But what 
were you going to sav about j'our father? Papa 
says he has not seen lilr Waring for ages. AVhen 
will joui-ome up to .see us?’ 

‘It Avus only last Saturdiij', Tasie.’ 

‘ AV>ek,’ said Tasie. ‘ 0 ye.s ; *1 assure j'ou ; 

for I put it dow'ii in my diary : Saturday week. 
You can’t quite tell how time goes, when you 
don’t come lo church. AVithout Sunday, all the 
daj’s are alike. I w'ondercd that you w'cre not at 
church last Sunday, Frances, and so did nuuuma.’ 

‘Wliy W'as it? I forget. I had a headache, 

I think. I never like to stay away. But I went ' 
to church here in the village instead.’ 

‘ O Fran(‘t‘s J I w onder your papp, lets you do 
that. It is much better ■when you hav^ a head- 
ache to stay at home. 1 am sure I don’t want 
to be intoh'rant, but what good can it do you 
going there ? You can’t understand a word.’ 
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‘ Yes, indeed I do, many words. Mariitccia lias 
shown me all the places ; and it is good to see 
the people all saying their prayers. They are a 
great deal more in earnest than the people down 
at the Marina, where it would be just as natural 
to dance as to pray.’ 

‘Ah, dance'.’ said Tasie, with a little sigh. 
‘You know there is never anytlimg of that kind 
here. I suppose you never was at a dance in 
your li^— unless it is in summer, when you go 

• away 1 ’ 

‘I have never been ift; a dance in my life. I 
have seen a ballet, that is all.’ 

‘0 Frances, pleaf* don’t talk of anything so 
wicked. A ballet ! that is V(‘ry dilierent trom 
nice peopl^ dancing — from dancing one’s ownsclf 
with a nice partner. However, as we never do 
dance here, I^can’t see uhy you should say that 
about out church. It is a jiity, to be sure, that 
we have no right church ; hut it is a lovely room, 
and q»itc suitable. If you wouhl only practise 
the harmonium a little, so as to take the music 
when I arn away. I neier can aflord to have 
a headache on yimday,’ Miss Durant added in 
an injured tone. 

‘But Tasie, how could 1 take the harmonium, 
wlien I don’t even know how to jday ? ’ 

‘ I have offered to teacli you, till T am tired, 
Frances. I wonder what your papa thinks, il 
he calls it reasonable to leave you wilbout any 
accomplishments 1 Fou can draw a little, it is 
true ; but you can’t In-iiig out j’our sketches in 
the (irawnig-room of an evening, to amuse people ; 
and you can always play’ ' 

‘When you ran play.’ j 

‘ Yes, of fcmr.-'O that is wliat I mean ; when 
you can ft has ((uite voxeil me often to j 

think how little trouble is taken abuut j’ou ; 
for you can’t always be \oung, so )'oung a.s you ! 
arc now. And su^ixiose suiue time you should 
ha^c to go homo — to your friends, juii knowT 

I’rarices raised her bead fi-om her drawing and 
looked her comiiaiiion in the face. ‘1 don’t think 
we have any — fi lends’ she said. 

‘O niy dear, that must be nonseiiH*,’ cried 
Ta.sie. ‘I confess I lurve never heard your papa 
talk of any. He never says “my biother,” or 
“my sister,” or “my brother-in-law,” as other 
people tlo ; but then he is such a very quiet 
man ; and you must have soinebodv — ( onsins at 
least ; you must have cousins ; nobody is with- 
out somebody,’ Mi.ss Durant said. 

^‘Wcll, 1 su])]K)se we 'must have cousins,’ said 
Frances. ‘ I bad not thought of it. But 1 don’t 
sec that it matters mucli ; for if my cousins are 
sui'iu'ised that I can’t Iihiy, it will jiot hurt 
them ; they can’t be considered res^ionsiblc for 
me, you know.’ 

Tasie looked at her with the look of one who 
would say much if she coidd — wistfully and 
kindly, yet with something of the air of mingled 
importance an<l reluctance with which the bearer 
of ill news hesitates before opening bis bmlget. 
She had indeed no actual ill news to tell,, only 

• the burden of that fact of which cverj body felt 
Frances should be warned— that her latlu>r was 
looking more delicate than ever, and that Ins 
‘ friends ought to know. She would have liked 
to speak, and yet she had not courage to do so. 
The girl’s calm consent that probably she must 
have cousins was too much for any one’s patience. 


She never seemed to think that one day she 
might have to be dependent on these cousins ; 

I she never seemed to think But after all, 

it was Mr Waring’s fault. It was not poor 
Frances that was to blame. 

‘You know bow often I have said to you that 
you ought to i>lay, you ought to be able to .play. 
Suppotaing you have not any gift for it, still 
you might be able to do a little. You could so 
easily get an old piano, and I should like to 
teach you. It would not be a task at all. I 
should like it. I do so uish you would begin. 
Drawing and languages depend a great deal upon 
your own taste and upon your opportunities ; but 
every lady ought to juay.’ 

Tasie (or Anastisia ; but that name was too 
loflg for anybody’s patien(i') was a groat deal 
older than Frances ; S(? much older as to justify 
tlio liyiierbole that she might be her mother ; 
but ot this fact she herself was not aware. It 
may seem absurd to say so, but yet it was 
true. Slie knew, of course, how old she was, 
and bow young Frances was ; ‘but her faculties 
were of the kind which do not perceive differ- 
ences. Tasie lierself was .lU'-t as sue had lieen nt 
Frances* age — the girl at home, the young lady of 
the house She had the same soit of occupations 
— to ariange the flowers ; to play the harmo- 
nium in tlie little colonial chapel ; to look after 
the little exotic Sunday ichool ; to take care of 
papa’s hiirplice ; to ]|hiy a little in the evenings 
when they ‘had people with them ;’ to do fancy- 
work, and look out lor such amusements as ware 
going It would he cruel to say how long this 
condition ot yonng-ladyhood lind lasted, cspeciaBy 
ns Tasie was a very good girl, kind and friendly 
and smqile-hearted, and thinking no evil. 

Some women chafe at the condition wdiicli kccjis 
them still gals wdien they ari* no longer girls ; but 
Miss Durant had never taken it into her con- 
sideration. She had a little more of the house- 
keeping to do, since mamma hail liecome so 
delicate ; and she had a great deal to fill up her 
time, and no leisure to think or inquire into 
lier own position. It \vas her position, and tlicre- 
fore the best position which any girl could have. 
She had the satisfactiou of being oj the greatest, 
use to her parents, winch is the thing of all 
others which a good child would naturally desire. 
She tjjlked to Frances without any notion of 
an immeasurable dl^tanco between them, from 
the same lenel, though with a feeling that the 
girl, by reason of having had no mother, poor 
thing, w'as lamentably backward in many w’ays, 
and sadly blind, though that was natural to the 
hazard of her ow'ii position. What would become 
of her if Mr Waring died? Tasie W'ould some- 
tinics grow quite anxious about this, declaring 
that she could not sleep for thinking of it. If 
there were relations — as of coui.se there must be 
— .she felt that they would think Frances sadly 
(leliciont. To teach her to play was the only 
practical w'ay in which she could show her de.sire 
to benefit tliP girl, who, she thought, might 
accept the suggestion from - a girl like herself, 
when she might not have done so from a more 
authoritative voice. 

Frances on her part accepted the suggestion 
with jdacidity, and nqdied that she would think 
of it, anti ask her father ; and perhaps if she 
had time But she did not really* at all 
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. intend to learn Yansic of Ta^e. She had no 
desire to know just as much as Tasie did, whose 
accoinplishinents, as well as her age and lier 
condition altogetlu'r, wore quite evident and clear 
to the young creature, whose eyes possessed the 
unbiased and distinct vision of youtli. She 
appi-aisod Miss Durant exactly at her real value, 
as the young so constantly do, even when they 
are quite sulmnssivo to the little conventional 
fables ot life, and never think of asseiting their 
superior knowledge ; _ hut the conversation w'as 
suggestive, and beguiled her mind into many 
new (hannols of thought. The cousiiis unknown, 
should she ever be brought into iiitercoarvse with 
tliciii, and enter perhaps a kind of other world 
through their means ; w'ould they think it bti’ange 
that she knew so little, and could not play the 
piano? Who were they ? 'These thoughts circh'd 
vaguely in her mind through all Ta&ic’s talk, 
and kept flitting out and in of her brain, even 
when she removed to the tea-table and floured 
out some tea. Ta»sie always admired the cups. 
She cried; ‘This* is a new one. Fiances. Oh, 
how’ lucky you are ! What pretty luts you have 
liicked up —with all tlie urilour of a collector. 
And then she began to talk of the old Savou.i 
jxks, which w'ero to he had so cheap, <iuite 
cheap, but w’hicli she heard at home were so 
much thou'dit of. 

Frances did not pay much attention to the 
discourse about the Savona puts; she wvnt 
I on with her thoughts about the cousins, and 
when Miss Durant went away, gave, herself 
up entirely to those speculations. ^\ hat .sort 
of iieoplo would they he? Where would they 
live? And then there recurred to her mind the 
meeting of the morning, and w'hat the str.inger 
said who knew her father. It was almost the 
first tune slie had ever seen him meet any one 
whom he knew, except llie accpuiiiiLauees of 
recent tmie.s, with whom she had made aiqiiaint- 
ance, as ho did. IJut the stranger of tlio 
morning evidently knew about him in a peiiod 
unk:Qo\\n to Frances. She had made a slight 
and cautious attciiqit to fiiTTl out something about 
liim at break fa.st, but it liad not been succe.s-.l'ul. 
iShe wondered whether she would have courage 
to a.sk her lather now in eo manjfc words wdio 
he was and w’hat he meant. 

11 0 M F-X U Ft S I X Q, 


FIFTH ARTICLE.* 

The administration of food and iiicmIk ino i.^ 
amongst the most important of u mir-ic’si diit'e-, 
and much of her feucces.s will dejjciid upon the 
amount of careful attention .she devote.s to tlii.s 
branch of licr W'ork. As to the giving of medi- 
cine.s, a nurse’s duty is very simple ; all the has 
to do is to carry out the doctoF.s ord'-r.s to tlie 
very letter. We have already j)ointeil out that a 
nurseV p.art is to yield iui])lKit obcilience to 
higher aUtlioiatv, .aucl tliut it is never her ]jLice to 
turn critic; to tins we atM, that no nm\se has a 
light to gn^’e, or withlioLl, txeu nue dose mi her, 
own ri'sponsibility,; nor to make tlie slightest 
alteration in treatment, unleS', she has receiv<*d 

* The firat four ai tides were la-aieJ daring 


express permission to exercise her own discretion. 
Truism as this may sound, experience teaches 
that the caution is anything but superfluous, 
especially where the iiur''e’.s ignorance malces her 
fancy herself capable of forming an independent 
judgment on matters of wdiich she know^s virtu- 
ally nothing. xV.s illustration, take a case where 
a .‘.leeping-draught having been ordered to a 
patient worn out w’ith pain and want of rest, the 
nurse remarked to a friend who expressed* a hope 
of speedy relief : ‘ Oh, I daresay he w ill soon be 
better. The doctor is coming early to see the 
effeet of his medicine; but 1 don’t believo in such 
things, so I shall not let John*have .any.’ 

Poor, unfortunate John paid the pemdty ; and I 
believe the doctor w'as fairly pu/zleir o\er the 
failure of a remedy he had reckoned uiion as 
certain. Indeed, 1 have otten thought that if 
doctors knew half that goes on m sit'lv-rooms, 
they w’ould find the clue to m.any a pu/./de. At 
the same time, of course, a doctor’s time if valu- 
able; luid in dealing wdth a nurse of average 
intelligence, be lias a riglit to expect tli.at liis 
orders are being faithfully cjirried out, W’ithout 
the pressure of < oii.>tunt ([ueslioning. 

But with tiic be.st will in tlie w'orld, the 
inexperienced nur.^e is ajit to n'.i.jt value pre- 
cision in the adiiiinir>tralioii of medicine, and 
one ocaisioii.illy heai’.^!, wdieii a dose h.a.s been for- 
gotten, some t-iK li remark .is: ‘Ob, well, J can 
give double next time.* Yet, the double do.se, 
instead of doing good, may cause ])n.itive injury, 
especially w'heii very ])oweiful driu:s arc being 
used. So ncee- aiy, indeed, is e.vaetitude, that I 
would urge eveiy niiive to make a rule of reading 
the direct ains (Hi the nu'dicmo bottle each time a 
tlo.se IS ixiurcd out, and never, under any cir- 
cnmstaiiee.^, to deviate from the prcscnbetl quan- 
tity. Tins ])lau ]ia.s the additional advantage of 
leiaf" ;>:* ]>’ ibabl’‘lv of mi.^taking external 

for M •!.. • ii> i ■. IJ-: it wull nt)t do to rely 

upon this (uily ; .all jU'epaiations for external use, 
even if not m.iiked ‘Pm-on,’ mu^t be kept m a 
.separate jil.iee, and shiaild be put mto b.ittles of a 
(hilereiit < ohuu* lifi-i fb ■ ' medinues 
lor internal Use. Ji i i - Iv .mIiI : liave them 
fluted, .so a.s to be recognised by toiu h a^ well as 
by sight; and on no account should tie y. be left 
about after being used. Every bottle, that 
has held cither medicine or lotion should be 
tlior.)i!gldy wMsbed out, and the label removed 
belore it is u.^ed hgaiu for any other jiurpose. 
^Minute, even fidgety, as these direction ^ sound, 
they are not at all tuu particular, in view* of those 
(einlde rc'^nlts of careles'^ncss wdiieh are to be 
found in *1110 records of even lio.spital work.. If 
the trained nur.se needs to be on her guard against 
such luDtakos as giviim a fatal dost of carbolic 
acid, it sirndy follow s tliat the inexperienced can 
hardly be loo scmpidously i)articular in taking 
every po.-,sible precaution ; - d’l t nd a-lv. nture. 

In all cases where tin >; ...iiMy oi m. i cine 
ordered is not a divi.don.d part ot the bottle, each 
dose siiouLl bo ponre<l into a graduated medicine 
glass of s])Oon. If tlie former is used, it should 
be held in .‘.nch a, position as to bring the 
indicating m.iiks on a level witfjt the nnr.se’s 
eye; and in UMiig divisionally rnaiked, bottles, 
the bottle sboiild uhvays be held up to the light 
In both c.ast's the object is to make sure that the 
fluid just reaches tlie desired point, and this 
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cfinnot be accurately ascerbtined if the bottle or a rule, it is a trial, especially where there is 
glass is held below the nurse’s eye. In no case is great weakness; and a nurse should spare no* 
it safe to trust to onliiiaxy spoons for measuring pains to make this necessary penalty of illness 
medicines, as they differ so niiicli in size. Thu-^, ;is light us possilde. 

the tablespoon in some households will be hardly To some persons, the taking of pills is a 
larger than the dessert-spoon in others ; and regular pons aswonim, and not a few peojilo 
conserpiently the dose given to a patient Avouli] -will gravely declare tliat they ‘cannot’ take a 
vary at cording to the family plate. The metlical jnll ; yet tliey are in the habit of taking food 
teaspoon means one drachm, and contains sLvty many times "the bulk of the innocent little 
drops ; the dessert-s])oon holds two draJims ; and article winch they make such ridiculous and 
an ounce is equivalent to the famihur ‘two exaggerated cirorls to swallow. It is just these 


tahlespoonfuLs.’ 


eflorts that create tlie ditliculty, and if taken 


When drop-doses are ordei’ed, they thonld simjily and f|UiL‘tly, there is leally no medi- 
iuvariably be mea^iiv<l m a luimin-gla^'-^, for a cnjc easiei' to manage. If the pill" is tasteless, 
drop will vary considerably in size, aci'ording t<» let it be taken lightly la'tw'cen the lips, and 
the cons*itency of the fluid and the tdiajie and a drink of ■water will (any it down with no 
thickness of tlui bottle n.-.ecl. In cases ol emer- trouble. If dl’^agl•eea]lle to the taste, it is 
genev, when no ininiiu-gluss is at hand, aiettnig better to place llie yill as far back os possible 
the ed^e ol^ tlie botths will help to regul.ite on tlie tongue, and then take a good (draught 
dropping, and it will also he found easier if the of -w'ater or any light beverage. Let the most 
liaink rests upon something steaily. inveh'rate of jiill-haters guo this simplest of 

It is wadi to make a rule of shaking the methods a fair trial, and he will be ([uite an 
bottle each time a dose is poured out, and of exceptmn if he does not owm his difficulties 
inuuediaU'ly rc'placing the corlc. The medicine- gone. Should ho, however, remain obdurate, 
glass must al.^o be tlioroiiglily waslicd out after another plan may bo tried : enveloj) the pill 
each time of lining ; a good many lioiue-imrses in a small piece of rice or wafer paper ; place 
seem to <'oM''nIi'r lli.il, with only one patient, this in a tulilespoon ; fill up with water; put 
it is quite enough it the glass is washed out the spoon as far back in the tin oat as possible, 
once a day ; but, apart fi'om graver conaiderations, and the whole mass will be swallow'ed with 
a duly, hiiieary glass will by no means sweeten ease. 

ei tiler till' inedicnic or the patient’s temper. And hiTC, let. mo romiud my readers that 
AVhen oilv (jr very .strong-smelling Inpinls .ne pills are a^it to Ifeeomo dry and iisele.s 8 it’ kept 
b(‘iiig u.icd, a separate gla-'.'> should be kipt for tor any length of time; and this accounts tor 
tbeir heiielit. It is rt'ally astonishing how long the wonder often ex]m‘.s 3 ed over the failure 
the )l.i\o;ir of oil wall (dmg to a nlass or sj^oon. of such a remedy, wlm h ‘alw’ays used to do 
I W(‘ll It member thinking a cod-li\er oil glass me good,* and wliii h probably would again if 
bad 1)0011 made thorouglilv clean and fr(‘e Irom the pills were fre.sbly made up. 
smell, and then lieiug nndoceived by the next Powclers are freipa'iitly ordered, and to some 
victim, who anything but appreciated Ins oiled pcojde, form tln^ casi^-st wmy of taking modiiune ; 
tome. whilst, sjieaking from personal experience, I 

IJut not only must modit ine be' given in should i^ay there is imlhing mor(' objectionable, 
proper ([uantities ; it is eipi.illy important that unless carefully managed If .small, a powder 
it should bo given at the right times. Unless may bo taken dry liy iiuttmg it far back on 
special directions are given, the ii-^ual hours for the tongue ; or it may be mixed in a little 
‘(hri'o times a day* are eleven, three, and seven, milk or w%ater, and swxiibwed quickly, clrejjs and 
‘ J’edtiriK.',’ to a Ijod-ridden jcitient, meaii.s from all A better way is to mix with a very little 


ten to eleven, .1 ■ rbi'g t • pivvion.s halut 
IJid’ore or after !.• i m in within (went 
iniuuj^is of a meal. A\''heu ordered ‘every thro 


previon.s halut'. waiter into a stiff jia.slc, and gradually acid 
within twenty al'out a W'ine-gla 3 .sful more ' w\afH‘r, stirring sfll 
red ‘evt'iT three the time, •till the powder is fhoinnighly elis- 


or l#)ur hours,’ laedicine i,s to be continued solved. To those who take ])iJls easily, the 
througli the night ; and it is always well, in l»est*wav of administering a i)ow(ler is to place 
sneli cases, to ask win tlier the patient is to bo it in just enough nioi.steiied nce-paper to fold 
mused out of sleep when a do.se i', due. It i.-< I'ouud it, *aud ."^wallow' whole witii a draught 
•also important to know wdielher, if medicine of w'uter. 1 have knowm a patient able to 
onlered after food has been forgotten .at tlie t.ike a do'^sert-.spuonful of powder at a time, 
pippor time, it may bo given wdion remeiubored in this way, wdio sliiiclJerocl at tile idea of half 
Should tlie doctor’s wisJies not he* known, it a h'aspoonful in w'ater. 

i.s Iietter tg wait till the next meal, and not to In dealing w'itli children, if the old-fashioned 
risk giving a do.se that might be injurious. spoonful of jam, honey, or trcaelc is used, be 

When the patient is too weak to sit up, it is suie the pow'Jer is ('arefully jdaced in the 
a good plan to give the inedieine in a snuiU miclclle an<l well covered over ; oUicrwi.se, the 
‘feeder,’ to be obtained at any chemist’s; or only eflect will be to turn the patient against 
when small doses only are being given, a china both powder and sweetener. 1 speak with 
spoon made for the purpose, and covered all feeling ojj. the Bubject, having never lost the 
but a little bit at the thin end, will be found impres'^ion yirodnced by badly managed efforts 
convenient. Never tease a patient by such to ‘take her in.’ Riwders are sometimes 
remarks as ‘It’s ncoily* medicine-time ;’ he is ordered to patients in a semi-conscious state, 
probably cfiiite aw^uro of the fact, and if not, and unable to bear raising in bed ; in such 
is liui/clly likely to bo cheered by a reminder, cases, the best w'ay i.s to place the powder on 1 
Of course, there is a vast diffi'rcnce in the the end of an ordinary ])aper or fruit knife ; 
W'ay in which patients take medicine, but, as pass this as fur back lu the mouth as possible, j 
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and invert ; and ^ the act of swallowing thus 
set up, will complete itself with no further 
(rouble. 

Saline purgative medicine should be given w'ith 
plenty of warm water, and on an empty stomach. 
The saline waters, such as Hunyadi, Janos, &c., 
should also be given warm, and this can easily 
be done by pf)urin(» the dose into a cup, placed 
in boiling water. Doctors often omit to mention 
such details, of which many intelligent patients 
are quite ignorant. 

Sleeping‘draughts should not be given till all 
preparations for the night are completed; apd 
after the dose has been administered, the patient 
should be told to try and compose himself for 
sleep. On no account must talking he alloweil, 
and the room should be darkened and kept 
perfectly quiet. Only under such conditions 
does the medicine get a fair chance; and it is 
useless to follow a sleeping-draught with bustling, 
setting to-rights, and ceaseless chatter, a practice 
only too common in home-nursing. 

Castor oil is anotlier test of a nurse’s .‘^kill ; and 
in lai'ge doses it is undoubtedly a difficult thing 
to give to a patient in bed, especially when there 
is a rooted aversion to oil in any shape. There are 
many vehicles in use for its administratifin, such 
as brandy, milk, soup, or coffee. The last-named 
is perhans the best, and may be taken as typical, 
the metuod of giving being the same, whatever 
medium is chosen. Take some strong coffee, 
without sugar or milk; thoroughly w%abh out the 
medicine-glass with it, leaving a couple of table- 
spoonfuls at the bottom ; on to this gradually 
pour the oil, being very careful that none shall 
touch the sides ; give the patient a little cofTec 
to drink, and then the oil in one draught, 
follow'cd quickly by sonic more coffee. Taken 
thus, there will he scarcely any perceptible taste ; 
but if lemon is liked, a still better plan is to 
suck a slice before and after the oil. Much 
of the difficulty of retaining castor oil is due to 
the disgust produced by its inal-administration ; 
but if the same difficulty arises in spite of care, 
it is better to leave the que.^tioii of perseverance 
for the doctor’s decision. 

Cod-liver oil is another trouhlcMime remedy, 
at least W’ith adults, and yet it is so valuable in 
many cases, that a nurse may w’ell ‘devote her 
hcbt energies to making it agree W'ith her patient. 
It may he given in the same Avay as (astor'oil; 
but a good many people prefer the lighter wines, 
as ginger, raisin, or orange, to other mediums. 
As a rule, it should be taken alter meals ; but 
some patients can manage better by beginning 
W’ith a dose just before going to bed. 

In commencing a course of oil, the amount 
ordered is frequently a teaspoonful ; hut if the 
patient cannot retain even this, try him with less 
and less, till you find how much or how little 
he can really manage ; continue with this for a 
few days, and then very gradually increase to 
the full dose. In this way, many patients who 
declared they never could take oil, have been 
broUfc,uL round to managing it easily. ShouM, 
however, bilious symptoms appear, the oil had 
better be discontinued for two or three days, and 
begun again with a lesser dose. I have known 
patients persevere i» spite of w’ai’nirigs, and pay i 
the penalty in such a severe bilious attack as 
to set them for ever against a remedy that, | 


f roperly managed, would have been invaluable, 
ncleed, without w'aiting for warning, it is always 
well, in a long cod-liver oil course, to drop 
takii^ it every now and then for a few days; 
and it is a good plan, on re-commencing, to adopt 
a fresh medium. 

All nauseous medicine should he taken in one 
draught, wdtli the mouth well open, and in many 
cases compressing the nostrils will entirely do away 
with disagreeable flavours. I liavo insisted upon 
tlie fact that it is not a nurse’s place to interfere 
w'ith the patient’s treatnien*!, ; but should she hap- 

S en to know of any particular idiosyncrasy, it w’ill 
o no harm tt) meution the fact, yoiiie people are 
easily affected by medicine in geniTal, and some 
by special drugs, and a doctor will bi glad to 
know' of any peculiarity, provided the information 
is properly given. 


MY EXTRAORDINARY ERIEXp. 

IN THREE CKAl'TERS,— CIIAr. II. 

My life at the school ceased to be wliat it had 
been, after the departun* of Ivan. Tlic Satur- 
days seemed long and 'l’’'‘i»rv. T 1 .ul no plea- 
sant fourteenth day to I ■ k l-^rw to duiing 
thirteen. I presumed that the litdomskis hud 
returned to Russia, as I neither taw nor heaul 
anything of them. 

Two years passed thus, during which tune I 
kept my eyes about me for a berth, for tlie old 
relative .still clung to life, and 1 had no other 
friends to help me. I had almost made up my 
mind to try my luck in Iowa or I\lauitoba, or 
at the Cape diamond lield.s, wlien one rnoniing 
a letter was handed to me bearing the official 
seal of the Russian Embassy in London. I 
opened it with trembling fingers and a bounding 
heart, and read : 

Sir — A very old friend of mine, ^ladame ^' 0 ll 
Dolomski, has mentioned you to me as Iteing 
in every way nualilied for the position of tutor 
m a piivate family, and states that a friend 
of liert-, (\donel Koltorf, Tns])ector of ('nminal 
Tolice 111 St rctersburg, i.s desirous of engaging 
a young Eiigli.shman to instruct his two sons in 
the Engliah language, literature, and history. 
If you should deem this opportunity w'oru.iy of 
notice, I should he obligecl if you w'ould com- 
municate with her or call to see me at your 
earliest convenience. — I am, sir, yonr most obe- 
dient servant, A. von Robeleff, Secrclanj. .. 

‘If I should deem this opportunity w'orthy of 
notice ! ’ I almost scornfully repeated to my.^-elf. 
‘If! The 5nly “if” in the. matter i.s, that if 1 *m 
not tutor in Colonel Thingainmy’s faipily in less 
than a month, my name isn’t Richard Connell.’ 

I had no ties ; I longed to see the world, for 
I believed in another old axiom to the effect 
that ‘home-keeping youth have ever homely wit ;’ 
and, of course, I should come across a certain 
damsel^ with golden hair and kind blue eyes, 

and 111 fact, I w'orked myself into such a 

state of ecstasy that I was utterly unfitted during 
the rest of the day for 'anything in tlie shape of 
teaching or keeping order, and iiiy yofing friends 
the boys had a ‘high old lime of it’ both in 
class and out. 

In a w eek’s time I had arranged matters with 
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! my employer, who expressed genuine concern at 
I the prospect of losing me. In a fortnight’s time 
I had received a most flattering testimonial from 
the hoys, and had been sent off to the station 
with three ringing cheers. In three w’ceks’ time 
' I was ready. In a month I was at my new 
home ; and in six weeks’ time, I found that I 
had great reason to congratulate mybclf on my 
good fortune. 

Colon^ Koltorf lived in one of those huge 
•stone palaces which line both sides of the 
Nevski I’rospect ; and I ^oon discovered that not 
I only did his famdy occupy a high social position, 
but tliat in tlioni were to be found all those 
refined and fascinating arts And graces which 
j make the iiciety of St Petersburg perhaps the 
most charming in Europe. Moreover, I was 
treated as a gentleman, and not as a superior 
kind of iT^iper servant. My hours of work w'cre 
light. I was received as one of the family circle. 
I attcMdfid the banfpiets and entertainments 
whicli the colonel, as a high official, was expected 
to give with suffici'U't frequency; and it was 
almost pardonable, ibirib'i’i, I’u.f in my intoxi- 
cation at sucli sudden (devation, I should some- 
times wonder how I had ever managed to c\ist 
for five year-s as U'^lier in a school, much less 
have been oonlented and happy. 

I had not been long in St Petersburg when 
I learned with the de(q-)e«t regret that, lor ‘'ome 
reason not known, tlu' Dolorn.skis liad moved to 
Paris during the past year. The colonel’s family, 
however, knew them well, with the exception 
j of Ivan ; about him there was a mystery, for 
he hml takiui a commission in the Guard, had 
suddenly resigned it, and had since almost dis- 
appeared from social life. 1 was curious to see 
him, for T had often wonderecl what sort of a 
mark the ‘ vonng Pjcar’of old days would make 
in the world, being well assured that a mark 
of some sort he* would make. Put of c»tui>e 1 
W’as longing to sec Olga, who, 1 learned to my 
sujiremo hiiii[)iness, w'as still Mademoiselle von 
Ihdomski. 

Everybody knows — or perhaps does not know — 
that for seven weeks preceding Easter the Russian 
capital mortifies itselt by a rigid fast, during winch 
not only fish and flesh are forbidden, but also 
dairy piAdiiec. However, the good people Icr- 
tify the/isch''os for this period of gloom by the 
merriest, jolliest carnival in the w«)rhl. During 
the month of Eebruarv, St Pelerslmrg is one 
vast fair ; hu.siuess sinks into a matter of secon- 
daiY importance ; people who can but just make 
ends meet at other tiine.s of the year, (ontrive ! 
to fniil a lot of spare cash for feasting iind fri- 
volity ; halls, dinners, entertainments of all kinds 
follow each otJlier in constant succession. This 
wras a period of genuine hard work for me, 
inasmuch as niy past life had been one of very 
unusual monotony and sedatcncss ; for three 
nights of the week tlie colonel gave a dinner 
or a hall, at all of which I was present, when 
I would much rather have been enjoying a 
(^niet read in my room, or a game of bilKurds 
at the English Club. On J;he last night but 
one before th^ fast, the colonel gave a grand 
ball. I h{),d half resolved to plead a headache, 
but Madame Koltorf said to me ; ‘ Some old 
friends of yours are coming — the Dolomskis.’ 

I do not know if she noticed how my colour 


rose ; I think she must have,^ the imprcs'.ion 
these few words made on me was so deep. At 
anyrate, it may be imagined that from the very 
first I stationed myself where I could observe 
the arrivals, and that lialf-a-dozen times in a 
minute my heart leaped when I fancied that 
amongst the glittering parties constantly Ixdng 
set duw'n at the door I recognised Olga. At 
length my patience Avas rewarded. I saw her, 
and to my intense delight, I noticed that as 
she recognised me a light of genuine pleasure 
broke upon her face. Our greeting of course was 
cordial in the extreme— so cordial, in fact, that 
for a minute or so I entirely omitted to take 
any notice of Olga’s father and mother who w'cre 
waiting until it should please their daughter to 
acc&mpaiiy them into the reception-room. 

That was a delightful •evening. Olga, although 
she W'as inccsfeantly sought after by swaggering 
young officers of tlie Guard and atlachtfs of the 
various Embassie's, was more with me than with 
any one else. We had so much to say to one 
another, and the rooms were so crowded, that 
we preferred sitting in sheltered alcoves to 
mingling with the glittering, struggling tlirong 
of dancers. 

I asked after Ivan. 

‘ I can tell you very little about him,’ replied 
Olga, ‘and that little makes me wish that he 
had never left England. He is an extraordinary 
young man.’ \ 

* He was an extraordinary boy,’ I said, laughing, j 
‘so that I am hot surprised'.’ 

‘He is so mystenoub,’ she coAtinued. ‘Papa 
tries to find out what he does and where he goes ; 
but he cannot. He had to leav’^e the army, you 
know, because of certain opinions he expressed 
concerning the government. He keeps strange 
company ; is often away from home for days 
together ; mixes in none of our society ; and is 
barely civil to any one with a title or in a govern- 
ment position. I can’t tell you where lie is at 
this moment ; but nothing would induce him to 
come here with us, because, if there is one nyvn 
in the w'orld he hates more than another, it is 
Colonel Koltorf.* 

‘ Tlien he has changed for the worsen’ < 

Olga assented with a mournful shake of the 
head. 

‘I u.^d to have some influence over him,’ I 
said ; ‘hut I suppose, as he thinks himself a man 
now, he w'ouhl laugh at any efforts on my part 
to keep him straight. I should like to see him, 
however, for, somehow or other, I have great 
fears about him.' 

‘I wish you could see him and talk to him,’ 
said Olga. ‘Ho makes poor papa’s life quite 
unhappy. We never know what may happen 
in Russia, when a man gets under the eye of 
the government’ 

And so, Avith lounging and talking and sipping 
tea, the night apevl too rapidly aw ay. 

Colonel Dulomski’s carriage arrived, and I had 
to say good-night to Olga ; but I said it Avith a 
lighter heart than w'hen last 1 had bid her good- 
bye, for I could see her noAv Avkmever I pleased. 

I attended her to the carriage, and Avas turning 
back into the house, when T felt a hand on my 
arm. Turning, I suav in the uncertain light of 
the door-lamp, I\an ! He AV’as closely clad Irom 
head to foot in fui*s, and liis dark eyes gjeaming 
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from under his feKap;gy cap gave him the appear- 
ance of some wild auimah 

‘ Mr Connell,’ he said, ‘ I 'm glad and I ’m sorry 
to SCO you. I ’m glad to see a man who has never 
been anytliing hut a friend to, me. I ’m sony to 
see him under tins roof. IIow is it you are here 
to-night ? ’ 

‘ Why, my dem‘ Ivan,’ I replied, ‘I live here ; 
I’m tutor lierc. Didn’t 3'oii know it? Didn’t 
Olga or your mother tell you ? ’ 

‘Olga! my mother!’ he exclaimed almost in 
a tone of disgust. ‘ I hai en’t seen them for days. 
I didn’t know they came here, of all places in the 
city.’ 

‘ Then how is it you are licre ? ’ I asked. 

‘1 — I have business hero,’ ho said shortly. 
Then he wallced up and down, as if in deep 
thought. Suddenly he* turned to me again. 
‘Look here, Mr Cornudl,’ he said; ‘I want to 
see you, to have a talk with you about the old 
school, and Quaylc Major, and a lot of things.’ 

‘Very well,’ T said ; ‘I’ll see you when I call 
at your hoin>o, or I’ll make an appointment to 
see vou there.’ 

‘ No ; that won’t do,’ ho said ab&tractc'lly. 
‘Look liere. Suppose you come and breakhi^-t 
with me to-niorru\v. There ’s going to ho a metd- 
mg of the heads of the polKP here to-momiw. 
Your prcciou.s colonel, yuiir lonl and master, 
Mr Cormi'll, is going to jireside. ^fadame and 
your pupils will he out; lou won't he wanted. 
Suppo-^e, 1 say, you meet me at the Wai.snv: 
llcsinnrantj near the Nevski Mouaderv, clo.se hy 
the canal, you lAow, at mid- day to-mori o\v. Dli ?’ 

‘But why at suck an out-oi-the-wuy ]»lacc?’ I 
asked. 

‘ Because there is nowhere else,’ he replied ; 
‘at Ic.i.it, nowhere suitable lor me.’ 

‘All right,’ 1 said ; ‘ to-morrow at twelie.’ 

He nodded lus head and di.'s.ippeaied in the 
darkness. 

‘Well,’ I said to inysdf, ‘he is more e.xtru- 
ordiiiary than I imagined he cou^d have been. 
Ha was before his age at school ; but now, at 
nineteen, ho looks and speaks like a man oi 
forty.’ 

1 turned I into the house and to bed ; but 
oven the sweet viMon. of the girl I loved wa.s 
driven out by this strange, jny.sterious, old-voung 
man. Tlien I recalled bis l<jrnier peculiarities — 
1ns mechanical genius, the straiige relics lound 
in bis schoolboy desk. 1 put *two and two 
together, lli.s general hatred to the gf)Voiiiment ; 
his particular haired to my patron as chief of 
police; his. acquaintance with the arrangements 
and movements ot the house ; Ins anxiety to gid 
me away on the morrow. The it.--ult of the 
cond<leratiou was summed up in two words — 
Nihilists, Dynamite. 

I staiied Irom my bed, dressed my-clf, anti 
knocked at the colonel’s door. He appeared 
armed with a revolvtT, but langhetl heartilv 
when he saw im*. ‘Why, Mr Curmell,’ he said 
: French, ‘what is it?’ 

‘ Colonel,’ T said, ‘ there is to be a meeting of 
police ollicej's hert' to-morrow, is there not ’ ’ 

The colonel looked astonished. ‘ Whv,’ he j 
exclaimed, ‘how, di<l you know th.it? Not 
soul out of the police bureau knows it.’ 

‘Anyhow, I know it,’ I saitl. ‘ 
warnetl. Hold the meeting elsewhere.’ 


‘ Ha ! * said the colonel, looking at me in a 
strange iiumner. ‘Many thanks. I will take 
care. Qood-mght.’ 

CllAra'EIl III. 

The next day I was at the appointt^d jdace at 
the appomted time. Ivan was a few minutes 
later. 

‘ Strange iilaco,’ he said ; ‘ but we are .s|ile here ; 
and that’s more than can be said of many houses* 
in this citv.’ 

When 1 surveyed his face in full daylight, I 
was struck by the diangc which le.ss than three 
short year.s had worked on it. He liad leit me 
a boy, a sullen, morose, ])eufeivo boy'^ luit still a 
boy ; now ho was a liiiggard, careworn man ; 
three yeai’s had written the maiks of twenty on 
every line of Ins face; he luul juhiped'fium six- 
teen to forty. 

When the man handed u.s the bill of faxe, Ivan 
looked at him scarf hingly. ‘You are a new 
servant,’ he ^al<l. ‘B here i- Alexi'- ''’ 

‘Alexis died last week,’ lejihed the man; ‘I 
rcnlace him.’ 

Then ue talked of old tiinos and old jdaces 
and old aifiuaiutante.-j ; and 'A' (oiii'nc 1 sijoke 
ot Olga. 

‘I’oor 01g.a,’ .sighed Ivan ; ‘she is a good giil, 
a b»ving girl, a fine girl ; but a fool, a foul! ' 

‘Olga a lool!' 1 exclairneil, rather warmly, 
al though I nas speaking to her bj other. ‘I 
never thougbt that ol li> i.' 

‘Ay, but sbe i.--, for all th.it,' said lean. ‘AVhy, 
she would lay donii liei- litu for Ah \. aider 11 ’ 
‘AVell, ami so would any good iiu.-,-ian, I should 
suppose,’ J Siiid. 

‘No-— no 
sjharply. 

Up to tliis moment he h.-nl been ])ie(ty calm ; 
but when we bad fini-lu'd our Ineikfa-t .and 
lighted our cigars, and the monasLeiv bell had 
tolled the note of one, he became uneasy, j'ost- 
less, abstiactod, and evrited uUernuh'ly ; an^wei'ed 
my questions in a hurried and oil bandoil way ; 
seemed to be waiting or li.stfinng for .soiiietbing. 
Suddenly there was a dull boom as of a didant 
gun. Ivan sprung up, with a str.ange fa rre light 
in his eyes. ‘ Where are you going toS,sleep to- 
night?’ he asked MvlJeiily ; and then, Hs if ho 
liud said something lie had nf)t intended, added : 
‘I mean, hadn’t you bolter sleep at our bouse 
to-night '{ ’ 

‘What do you mean, Ivan?’ I Oiikcd* in 
astonishment. ‘Of course 1 sh.dl sleep at the 
colonel’s ; 1 have my duties to perform.’ 

He smiled a smile 1 shall never forget— a smile 
in wliioh pity, irony, contfunpt, and satisfaction 
w'ere all blended, and said; ‘Ye.s, if you hnd 
a rofim to sleep in.’ 

At that moment the new servant edged in. 
Ivan noticed the movement ; threw down a piece 
of gold, and, without a word of farewell to me, 
hurried off. 

I tirosc, w’ondering, and, full of all sorts of 
strange fears and doubts, took my way toward.s the 
Nevski Prospect. Long before I arrived there, I 
^ became aware that something ungual had hap- 
pened ; people were hurrying in the same direction 
I said. ‘Please, be as myself; a regiment of infantry passed me at 
the double ; mounted orderlies were galloping 


'nod Kus-i;in would,’ iiplnd Ivan 
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hither and thither ; and when T reached the 
Prospect I saw a lar^e crowd, ke]it in by a cordon 
of soldiers, in front of the colonel’s hoii.se. 

In reply to niy (|uestion, a bystander said : 
‘There has been a serious cxplosriou at the house 
of the chief of police.’ 

‘Any one hurt?’ I adeed eagerly. 

‘No,’ replied the man. ‘The chief was at a 
ineetin }4 cLscwhcre.’ 

I eil,i;ed my way to the line of military and tidd 
*t]io ollicer in charf'c thatJL belon,L,'ed to the liouse- 
liold. lie allowed me to pass ; ami T then saw 
what a narrow o.scapo my p.itrou had liad, for 
one entire bide of the lioubc ivas in tottering 
ruins. ^ 

The colomd himself Avas, in coinjiany with a 
number of officers, standing annd.^t the shattered 
remnants of li^ dining-vooui. AVheu he .saw me, 
he came T’orward, seized mo hy the hand, ami 
.said to the olheers in French: ‘Gentlemen, wa 
may .sfy that avo o\ai* our hws to this Engli.sh- 
man heie, lor, a'-suredly, had he not Avamed me 
in time, not one ol us AA’ould Iiua'o e.scaped.’ 

^\t that mom- nt a soldier ujmroachi-d and whis- 
pereil in the colonel’s e.ir. The colonel looked 
btrangely at me, 1 tlumght, and replied to the 
man. "The latter avc nt away, and presently le- 
ippeared, lirmging Avitli him the waiter at the 
W'dinaio 1!' .Mt III (lilt Avhom Ivan had quchtioned. 
A long (onversation in Kus«.iaii took place 
between Ihein. 1 did not understand it, but 
I could !-(*(• .•'Ullu jontly that I AV'as a tojnc. 

Tlie (oloiielAvas c\ idiutlv very much agitated, 
.‘dtliongh he aa.is cliiet of polici* m as cold- 
blooded ami UMs) mpatlietic a capital a-* there is in 
Knrojte. lie sti'^de up and down Avith his arms 
iolibd, his gaze li\ed on the ground, except Avhen 
now and then ho raised it to cast a keen, AAU.stlul 
glance at me. At last he .stopped short and said . 
•Mr ('oniull, you must consider youisclf a 
]uis. mer.’ 

f Avtis adoun li d. Then the ideas flashed aciuss 
me one alter the other,: tliat I was held to be 
a Nilnlisf .icfoni]>lice ; that the fact that I hud 
I'ceived nifoimiition about AA'hat Avas to b(' done, 
idded to the fact that tins spv-waiter h.vl .«een 
me 111 tie* coinjiany of one, of the most notoi iou.s 
lireioncil.ibK'^, Avere ‘■ullu ieut ]jroofs of com- 
])iiLity j/that 1 A\ as ,sii])])o,st‘d to have entered the 
.seivice^jf the colonel on pur]io.se to give mlorma- 
tioii to the plotter, s ol all police movements. 

In vam I asked to be beard. 1 Avas seized 
re.^^j^iectliilly lait (innly by tlie aims and c.scortcd 
to my room, Avbicli Avas in the untouched part 
of the hou-.e. Alone here, i came to the comlu- 
siou 4hat my position aa'us serious. 1%'au h.id 
virtually saved my life by getting me away from 
the house at The hour when the explosion was 
arranged to t.ike place. I owed liiiu a delit of 
gratitude. The only way hy Avliich I could 
exculpate myself would he by inculpating him. 

Laic in the eveuino, after I liarl had my meal 
pasMid in to ino by a .sentry, the colonel, attended 
jiy a cou])h' of Cos.sacks, entered my room'aud 
interrogated me in French. lie asked in8 if 1 
knew Peter ivanovitch. I Jeclareil that I had 
neva-r heard tlie name before. AVould I swear 
that the «nan with wliom I had breakfasted was 
not Peter Ivainovifceh? Ye.s, I would. Who was 
he, then? I hesitated. If I gav^c Ivan’s real 
name, he and liis family were doomed. He had 
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.saved my bfe. With Olga I wds passionately in 
love. I was .silent. 

The colonel apparently waB perplexed. P>ut 
for my w^arning, he and the chief police officers of 
the capital might have been destroyed. Still, I 
was evidently in league with that political body 
in the (lispeiAsal ami annihilation of which ho- was 
principally engaged. 1 watched his face, and I 
saw the victory of duty over sentiment. I dared 
not make an appeal,' declaring who I was, and 
how 1 became acquainted witli Ivan, for his 
family and that ol the colonel were intimate. 
He had jiriili.ibly heard of Ivan’s eccentricities, 
of liis re.signation of Ins commission, although he 
had pcrhap.s never dreamed that a youth of nine- 
teen, son of a colonel in the imperial service, 
could be one and the same as the dreaded Peter 
Ivanovitch, upon avIio.sq* head a price had been 
feet, and who was known to lie constantly engaged 
in scheming and jilottiiig. He left the room with- 
out another word. 

In a lew minutes a .soldier entered and ordered 
mo to follow him. 1 did so, and was conducted 
to a diojIJj waiting outside. I got in. The 
feiddicr— who held a revolver in his hand— placed 
him.^elf by my side, and we drove olf rapidly. 

I had bome itlea that the colonel, taking into 
coiibidcration the facts of my being an English- 
man, and my having warned him of hi.s clanger, 
might intend nu'Cely to deport me; but all 
liojies v.iiiWied wheiV after half an hour’s drive 
in the keen night-air, the vehicle drew up 
opposite the entrance to a building which m the 
weird moonlight seemed to mo, h tomb. 1 was 
hurried m through a double line of boldiers, 
who liad turned out at the sound of the drojki 
bell-s and in spite of my .'-erious situation, could 
not r<*press a bmile to think that all this careful 
watchmg an<l guarding was being bcbtowed on 
one Avho u few months before had been an obscure 
schoolmaster in a distant land. 

1 could not comiilain of my treatment as a 
jirisoner, for tlie cell into wliich I was introduced 
was spacious and airy. TJiere was a bed in, it, 
a wa'-hing-staud ; and in a few minutes a man 
brought me a steaming bowl of the national 
cabbagc-.soiip ; but I wa.s a prii=;o»er awaiting* 
examination, and unle.ss bomethmg imlooked for 
should turn up, I .saAV iiotliing between me and 
{Siberia# I remained here two day.«, unable to 
communicate* with any one, even with my nation’s 
rejirescntath e ; indeed, unable to make any one 
understand that I wished to make a communi- 
cation, for my guards were all Cossacks of the 
Don. 

On the third day my door was opened, and im 
officer appeared. ‘Now’s my time,’ I thought, 
‘to .save my.^elf and betray Ivan, or to let him go 
and get Sila ua for myself.’ 

But I iiuticed that the officer was polite. I 
followed him tlirough a labyrinth of icy-cold 
stone- walled pus.sages, until we came to a little 
room, which 1 rememhered to liave noticed ujion 
entering the* jiriMin, and here, to my amazement 
and ]oy, I saw Olga. 

For the first time in on. acqii.iintance, we 
embraced, and oiu* lips met. I could not express 
my tluudvs ; my heart wa.s too lull. 

‘This lady 'has brought a liberation permit 
from the chief of police,’ said the officer ; ‘you 
are at KbertA-, mon.bieur.’ < 
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Amazed and overjoyed as I was at seein" Olga, 
who, I supposed, had merely come to visit me, 
it may bo imagined how my feelings were inten- 
sified when I learned that I was free. I don’t 
think I saluted the officer, or thanked him, or 
took notice of anybody ; 1 simply walked out 
into • the clear cold spring air, with the lady 
on my arm, like a man in a dream. Then 1 
began to thank her ; but she stopped me. 

‘No,’ she said; ‘you must thank Ivan. He 
brought me the news, ami gave me a letter stating 
where you were, and the assumed name under 
whifh he himself was known to the police ; and 
applying for your release, lie told me to remind 
you of what he had said when he left the school, 
that he would show himself graUdul for your 
kmdness to him. So he is now known to be 
Ivan Dohnnski, instead of I’eter Ivanovitch. It 
was terrible news to me. I have often heard 
of Ivanovitch, but never dreamed that he was 
my own brother ! ’ 

‘ Then Ivan has gone off ? ’ I said. 

‘Yes,’ replied Olga, ‘He only saw me for 
a few minutes. He was in great hask*, and 
disguised.’ 

1 shook my head sadly. ‘ I fear he is desperate,’ 
I said ; ‘ yet he is a noble fellow.’ 

‘He has only done his duty,’ said Olga. ‘He 
got you into this trouble, and it was fair he 
should get you out of it,’ 

‘Yes, that’s right •enough, Olga,’ I said. ‘But 
how many men would have acted as he hits 
done, under similar circumstances!? Besides I ; 
don’t think I snould ha\e been in prison long. 
You or your father or the ambassador would have 
heard that I, an innocent man, was confined.’ 

‘Ah, Richard,’ exclaimed Olga — this was the 
first time she had called me by my Christian 
name — ‘you don’t know what it is to put your 
head into the mouth of the Russian Bear.’ , 

The colonel received me of course with the ' 
most profuse apologies. He urged as his sole ' 
excuse the fact that circumstances were so 
.entirely against me, and whispered confidentially : 
‘Not that I believe you \vould have been kept 
prisoner for long.’ Then he expressed his iilmost 
surprise tha*- tlie notorious I’eler Ivanovitch i 
should be none other than his old Liend Colonel 
Dolom ski’s son ; admitted that but for this acci- 
dent his identity would probably never have been 
established ; and complained that in his position 
as chief of jiolice it was hard to be so continually 
wounding the hearts of friends and acipiaint- 
ances. 

And so I settled down to my usual life. Olga 
and I were constantly together, and before long it 
was no secret that we were betrothed. Of Ivan I 
heard and saw nothing, and his parents knew not 
even whether he was in Russia or not, 

A year passed, dunug which time my relative 
died, and I found myself comfortably off, if not 
lich. I went to England for the funeral and to 
attend to the wuudnig up of his affairs ; but my 
1. . ,rt w'as in Russia, and I determined to return | 
thither as soon as I could. This was in 1881, ' 
the year of the assassination of Alexander II., 
when, after that terrible tragedy had been enacted, 
the bloodhounds qf the government were let loose 
upon all suspected persons w’lth a keenness and 
ferocity hitherto unexampled. I returned to St } 
Petersburg at a moment that was both unlucky 
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and lucky. Olga, to whom I had telegraphed, 
met me at the station with swollen eyes and a 
tear-stained face. Ivan had not been at home 
for months ; he had appeared suddenly a few 
nights previously, and had been arrested the next 
day, os being implicated in the plots against the 
late Czar. 

‘ Perhaps yon can save him, Richard,’ said the 
girl ; ‘and I believe it w'ill change him, if you 
could but take him away from those terrible men, 
in whose hands ho is too pliant a took I think 
your influence over him is sufficient to alter 
him for the better.’ This was all she said ; but 
the sorrowful earnestness w'ltli which she spoke 
went to my heart. 

I went to the colonel’s directly. ‘ After our 
first greetings, I said to him : ‘ Colonel, I hear 
very bad news of young Dolonrski.’ 

'The old soldier shook Ins hca<l confirmlngly. 

I continued: ‘I w’ant you to do me an extra- 
ordinary favour ’ '* 

‘ If it is to release him, it is impossible,’ inter- 
rupted the colonel. 

‘ But remember,’ I w'cut on, ‘ if he had not 
told me about that attempt on your house, I could 
not have warned you. It you had not tlms been 
given time to go elsewdiere, nodong could have 
saveil j'ou and tlio other oflicers.’ 

‘ That 18 traic,’ said tlie olfieer ; ‘ but it was not 
out of affection for me that he did it, remember.’ 

While w’c were conversing, a servant brought 
in a message. The coloiud read it and i hanged 
colour. lie translakd it aloud thus ; ‘ Prom 
the Governor of the Citadid to Colonel Koltorf, 
chief officer of police. — The jinVoner Doloniski 
has been attacked by a fellow -prisoner, and is 
dying.’ 

The colonel and I ha-'kned to the Citadel, 
that hug<‘ fortress built by Peter the Great as 
a protection for the city, now used as a .‘'tate 
prison, and were showui into the cell when in 
Ivan lay. 

He was deadly pale, a^d his head w'as bound 
with b'i'vvlv rags ; in his eye still luiniod tliat 
< i'- r.'eti I'p* wdiieli had led to lies destruction. 
He said with difficulty: ‘I have just asked for 
you, colonel, so that 1 may leave you and every 
one else with a better impression of me than 
you can have had hilhcito. Three ye^rs ago, 

I bound myself by the most terrible ''baths — 
oaths which cannot be broken — to serve and 
stand by the people’s cause. I w’as a refl- 
hot enthusiast. I hated the government, and 
would have risked any danger to subvert it. 
Then, when it w-as too late to repent, I cooled 
dowm. It was my lot to place that machine 
against your house. The machine w'as of my 
ow'n invention. I tried to evade the terrible 
duty, but could not. I was able, however, by the 
accident of meeting and warning my old friend, 
Mr Cormell, to minimise the chance of awful 
results as much as possible. The Brotherhood 
suspected me, when it w’as know'n that you and 
the other officers had escaped ; and by way of 
further testing me, they deputed me to cast the* 
bomb at the Czar. escaped. The government 
and the Brotherhood were equally .in pursuit of 
me, and 1 was captured by the govemm/mt emis- 
saries. In the Brotherhood, tliere is but one 
punishment for the renegade — that is, Death ! 
A man recognised mo os I was being conveyed 
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hither to-day ; he got himself arrested, and at- 
tempted my life. lie has succeeded ! * His voice 
was faint now, but he gathered his strength with 
an effort and said : ‘ Do you forgi\ e me ? Tell 

Olga’ Then his head sank Lack, and he 

was dead. 

I had to break the news to Olga ; and a heart- 
rending scene ensued. However, I did my best 
to mitigate her grief, and to enable her to bear 
more brj^vely the loss of a brother uhom she loved 
t in spite of all his mad ways, by reminding her, 
lii'stly, that he had bePn wicked latterly from 
terror rather than from evil design ; and secondly, 
tliat in me, uhom she had blest with her love, 
she would possess more than a brother. 

• 

CUIIIOUS EPITAPHS. 

The sujiiirviskju vhith is now exercised over 
tlie inscriidioiiH upon tombstones has causctl a 
great ^hango from the epitaphs of a hundred 
or more years ago. In 1790 an essayist wrote: 
‘Tt»o fri“'. ’a nil V do we see reason and truth set 
at < p- *1 !i,.ii «. in the very monuments which, 
in respect to art, are indeed elegant, hut arc 
neither coii'^onaut to the faith of the Chixstian 
s])ectator, nor to liis recollections of the character 
of the person to wliom it is dedicated.’ Certainly 
when an insciiption is sixty lines in length, as 
in the case ol an e]»ita])U imoii Sir Thomas 
Dennison, from the j)en of the Earl of Mansfield, 
there is no lack of loom for adulation. The old 
e^'^avi^t goes on to for the very supervif'ion 
uliiili IS now e\orci»ed. He sa}> : ‘I uidi that 
the mini’'ter of every jiarisli uould exert hini'Mif 
to prevent such epitaphs as we generally see 
from apiieuring upon tombs;’ luul in jusiifica- 
tioii ot liH wi'-li, he riiiotes several in vliieh 
orthoprapliy, nudre, sense*, or decency, is violated. 
Among tin III are the fiivt four. 

In Wear- Dili on I cliuri’hyard, Devon : 

(Joil k’ft us n(»L to mourn 
one for the other, 

We wa-> kul hero 
Ihitli in one day together, 

AVeio ue must sleo|> 
untill oiu heavenly King 
Doth call us up 
Ills ]>iiubeo for to .sing. 

In tl^ same : 

‘ In learning was my study most, 

Of it 1 did not brag iioi bo.ist ; 

Aiitlimetic do that I could 
And kct’iung of an Kiighsh school. 

'After this vain and absurd eff'u.sion, cOme.s tJie 
lament of an intended biide over her lover. In 
Dideford churchyard, Devon : .. 

The weddmg-day aiipointed was, 

Al!d wedding clothe.', provided; 

Defore tlio nui>tial day, alas ! 
lie sicken’d and he die did. 

In Strong contrast to the foregoing wen the 
nuptial experiences of 'W'illiaiu Rich : 

Ilencath tins stone, in sound re])Ose, 
lies WiLl.lAM Kick of Lydeard Close : 

Eight Wive.'i he had, yet none suivive, • 

And likewise children ci"ht times five; 

Erom whom an i-ssue vast did pour 
Of gresrt grandchildren five tunes four. 

Ikcli born, rich bred, j'et Fate adverse 
His wealth and fortune did icverse. 

He lived and died immensely poor, 

July the 10th, aged ninety-four. 


Southwell churchyard, Nottinghamshire, is said 
to contain the follow ing : 

AV'illiam Clat, 

died Itli Oct. 1773, aged 5:1 years. 

Here lies a B]joit.sman, jolly, kind, and free 

From tlie carc.s and troubles of this world was he ; 

When living. Ins principal and general pride 

AVas to have a fowling-bag slung at his side, 

And 111 tlie fields and w'oods to labour, toil, and run, 

In quest of game witli Toro, Cobb and gun ; 

Hut new, poor mortril ' he from hence is gone, 

In liupcb to find a joyful resurrection. 

Tlioinas Tipper appears to have been popular. 
Perhaps he w'as an innkeeper ; if not, it is diffi- 
cult to say what he w’a.s, his knowledge appears 
so ^extensive, if wt arc to believe his epitajih in 
the churchyard of New haven, Sussex : 

He departed this life May 14th, 1783, aged 53 years. 

Header! with kind legard this grave survey, 

Kor heedless pass wlieic Ticr’ni’'. a-he-. h.j 
Honest he wa.*?, mgennou', i.l'.iiit .'iiid kind, 

And dai'd to do what few dare — speak his mind; 

1’! .1 - 1 : V .11 d Ilist’ry well he knew, 

. 1 ' \i d "1 I’hv'.ic and in Siiig’iy too ; 

The best old Stingo lie botli bicwed and sold, 

Kor did <•!. ' ki. iv h act to ;; t In- giM , 

Hepla>’' ibio I !i .1 v.ii! ii mil e p 'i, 

Anil knew immoital ITudihrns by heart. 

Header ’ m leal tiutb siieb was the man , 
lie better wu.ser— laugh moie if jou can. 

In the Old Chiirchyard, Plymouth, is the 
follow’ing : 

Grieve not for me, my parents dear ; 

Grieve not foi me, I jtiay ;* 

For the thing whicli pioved to be my death 
I leccived upon tho t^uay. 

John Bid well’s cpitajih at Datclict, near Windsor, 
reads almost like the rollicking chonib of a song : 

Hete lies the body of JoiTN Hinwpt.r., 

A^ lio when in hfe wish’d hia neighliour no evil : 

In hope-, up to jump, 

AVlieii ho he.iis the last frump, 

And tnaui]»h o\ei Death and the Devil. 

The following punning enlogmm grace.g' an 
actor’s grave in the churchyard of Giiiiingh.am, 
Norfolk, J,ick.son belonged to the Norwich Com- 
p.my of comedians, and in 1777 wSs engaged by*’ 
Colman at the Ilaymarket : 

SaenwT to tlio Jleniorj' of 'J'liniAS •TaCK'iox, Comedian, 
who w.i-^ engaged, Di’Cemhei 21. 1711, to piny a comic 
cast of chaiactiv''' m this yn-at Thcatie, The AVoild ; foi 
many of winch he was punnided by natiiio to excel, 
'rjie season being ended, liis benofat over, tlie charges all 
j.aid, and Jus account do'-ed, lie itiadi' lu-j exit in the 
ti.igcdy of Do.ath, on the 17th of JMarcl), 1798, in tho 
lull u-shUiance of being called once more to Ilcliearsal , 
where be iioj'i s to find his foifi its all cleared, his cast of 
ji.ait.s Jx’tteied, and his .situation made agreeable by Him 
who paid the gloat stock debt for the Love bo boie to 
peifoiiuei.s m gi-ucral. 

Very few' men or women have the privilegi* of 
ivndiiig their own ejiitaph, but lhi.s wa.s enjoyeil 
by a lauiou'i huntsman named Amo'i Street, at 
Bristol, near Leeds. The stone was bought and 
the epitaph inscribed on it while he w’a,s yet 
living, and jdaced over hi.s grave wdien he died, 
which event occurred in 1777. 

This is to tl r of elj 

AVho was, wi.. < , l.e ! ■I'.t.ng t'lmou' ; 

But now his cutises aie nil o ei. 

And here he .s eaith d, of years fours^re. 
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Upon tlug stono he’s of hen sat, 

And oft poTn,sed his ejiitaph ; 

And thou wlio dost so at this moment. 

Shall CTO long somowhoro bo doimant. 

The following punninp; verse is on a tombstone 
in a Sheffield ehurchyarcl, erected above the giave 
of John Knott, a scissors-grinder : 

Ilcio lies a man that was Knott bom, 

His father was Knott before him, 
lie lived Knott, and did Knott dto, 

Yet underneath this stone doth he. 

Knott cluistoned, 

Knott begot. 

And hero he lies, 

And yet was Knott, 

The epitaphs in whieli — we presmno, for the 
Bohe of rhyme, or to give vent to a spiteful feeling 
— the character of the deceased is defamcil, are 
legion. A Scottish churcliyard fumi.shes the 
following specimen of this kind of epitaph : 

Here lyes Mess Andrew Grat, 

Of whom nao muckle good can I s-av. 

He was no Quaker, for ho li.ul no hjarit ; 

Ho was nao I’lijnst, for ho had nao merit ; 

He was no Tiuk, for he drank muckle wine; 

He was no Jew, for ho eat niucklo aw me. 

For forty years ho preached and loc’d. 

For which Qod doom'd him when he tlee’d. 

On a tomb.stone in SI Nicholas’ churchyard at 
Brighton is the following story, which siieaka for 
itself ; 

Phcebe IIes^CLL,' wlio was horn nt Stepney in the 
year 1713. She -seivod for many yeA*‘s as a private 
soldier in the Fiftli Hoginicnt of Fool m dihoient p.irt-> 
of Europe, and in tho year ITdS fought under the com- 
mand of tho Buko of Oumbcrkuul at the IMtle of 
Fontenoy, where she received a bayonet-w ound m her 
arm. llcr long life, which commenced in the reign of 
Queen Anne, extended to that of King Ocoige the IV., 
by whoso mumlioence sho n ceived support and comfort 
in her latter dayh. She died at Brighton, w hero bhe hud 
long resided, iJocomluy: VI, 1 8J1, aged 108. 

A Cornwall churchyard is enriched with the 
following dainty ver-ses : 

Here lies entombed one Boger IfoRTON, 

■Whoso sudden death was eaily brought on; 

I’ryiiig t.ie day his coin to mow oil. 

The razor ishppcd and cut his toe OiX 

Tho toe, or rather what it grew’ to. 

An inflammation miickly lie W' to; “ 

The parts they to'dr to j o ‘.t .■ /, 

And poor dear J.’ogi.! lo. iu oiii g. 

A Welsh husband thus sings above the grave of 
his better-half : 

This spot is the (nveetest I ’vc seen in my life. 

For It raise,'! my flowers and covens iny wJc. 

And in Eldon fhurclQ'ard another greatly- 
relieved individual saj's : 

Hero lies my wifu in earthly mould. 

Who vrh r. ‘b" 1 ved di 1 ri.i'.,~Iit l ot 
1‘eaoo ' w i-.i 1 ■ r i.'U f.n i.-iw li.e * li ' , 

Sho had, b-.w i kw ) h!i%i' . y will. 

In Worcester churchyard is the following affect- 
ing double kind of compliment : 

Martha and I together lived 
Just wo years and a hall ; 

She went first, and 1 followed after — 

The cow before the calf. 

-Jl i 


^ An Irishman wrote the follriwdng oft-quoted 
lines for liis ejutaph : 

Here I lays, 

B\DDy 0’iJl,AKE, 

My body (]mte at its aiso is, 

With tho tip of my noso 

And the pomts of my toes 

Turned up to tho roots of the d.^isios. 

A tailor has the following epitaph : 

Fato cuts tlip tlircad of life, b.s all men kmw' ; 

A’ul Fate !• . F li li- i v.i 1] rr.-ild sew. 

Ii I'laiti** > » I. I rli" wi b i- fp .ii, 

’Tis all unrav oil'd wluii our course is run. 

In a French cemetery there arc tlic following 
concise iiiseription*! on one tomb.stonc. The epi- 
taph Is on husband and u ife : 

I am auNionsly oAprcting you.— A D. 1S27. 

Hire I am !— A.D. I'^OT. 

At Eliiig, near Sontbamplon, is the following 
circum-itaiitial statement . 

Bray, reader, stop, and read my fate, 

Wlnt C.VUSI tl my bfe to teimin.'ite ; 

Fui thieve.s one night, wh< ii lu my bed, 

Bioko m my house and shot ’n" d* ad. 

The following, which is ratln-r hard upon thi‘ 
deceased lady, is said to adoiji .some churchyanl 
in Maiichc'-tir : 

Here rests in silent chiy 

.Mis. Ar\1!LI,l\ Voe.NG, 

W’hi» on the 2"! 't A! .v 
Began to ludd lier tongue. 

This other one is sbght’y invidious : 

ITctc lies Marc •jirr SEy"’nN, 

Who novel d'd uu.'ht to ve\ olC' ; 

Nol like tho w’(.iii,ui muki tlu' next stone. 

At 0 M '"'1. "T- wood-entter thus describciL. 

hit J- .1 . • i 

Th'- Lord saw good ; I w.as lo)>7^iug ofl’ w’ood, 

And down fell fiojii the tici , 

I with a cheek, .ind I htokc m> m el;, 

And so Heath loj ja d oil me. 

A pliot{)grai*her Iia-. tliis rather pet inH-ripticn 
over Jiini : 

Hcie I lie, taken from life. 

In St El tel ’.s thurJiyard, I.sle of Thanet, i.s an 
epitaph written by some elegiac rliviu'ler who 
was very careful hot to et.iiid conunitted to the 
facts : 

1 1 ■ J.. ^.•.K HiLr,, 

V.'lio from a clifl 
1 ull dow’n quite fitifl'. 

Vn ' It h. lud i ];. ■' -.n:, 

T. o fen noi: meiit '■m d o-i ib. stone. 

The following refers to an individual who, 
though placid in a menial situation, was cele- 
brated m tluj rr'.'T ’ -,nr| of thc Royal 
Exchange for hi-* a: knowledge and 

accurate information re.spceting the fund.'i, 
lotteries, finance, ibe. : 

In Memory of a ftiiihful seivant of a kind and 
biuovolent master. I’laecd in a humhlo station, he 
Added the tvtri<’t'"^L fluhiu'ty to inlh'xildo lJon(‘'bt 3 ', 
allowing no i^nfifra 'ti<m from his VigMlnncc and (Jiuc, 
Init Jiuiditift w’Uh Ills master nil his auxiouB thoughts, 
iilthotu'h ho thereby Slidtiplicd his ow’ii. JTc always 
made le : own .Sum a 1‘duci of Intclbgence, a fiiml of 
liifoimation to others. Ho Consolidated his mmd by 
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Fortitude, and Jlcduced every Calamity hy Patience. 
"Whether thtnns were better or wors*', he constjintly 
looked upu'ards ; and with that Boienitv which marked 
him truly wise, ho was not to bo raund by a Fraction, 
nor depressed with a Shade. As it w’as his master’s 
Interest, so he mado it Ins Account to satisfi/ all, and 
to render to every ono Ins dve. Though Bnrroun<lcd 
by the advocates of Chance, ho never dc'iiied the dis- 
pensiitions of Providence. Valinng the hits of fortune 
as unexpected no hlauL would ho ever sulicr 

in his mind; but was over lull of gladdening hope, 
and checr^l cxju'ctation that he should, on tho great 
tSettHnq Day, cither first ot last, be drawn from tho 
grave, to leceivy tho rcw.iW of a good and faithful 
fci'rv ant. 

Tlie fonowiTi" oTi Rrtljpi-t Gray is of an cntirelj’- 
difleront btaiiip : 

Taunton bare him ; London bred him; 

Piety trained him ; virtue led him; 
l^nrlh (.nriclied Inm , heaven possessed him ; 
’raiiiitoii blessed liim ; London pressed him. 

Tins tlianicfril town, tiiat mindful city, 

{Skiie his piety and pit 3 '. 

"WTiat ho g.i\e, and how he gave it. 

Ask the pool, and you shall bate it. 

(Jenlb le.idv'r, may beaven stiiko 
Tliy ti-nder heart to do tho like ; 

And now thy eyes have lead tins story, 

(}iic! him tlio ]iriuse, and Cod the glory. 

The last fix lines of this epitaph arc excep- 
tionally pnial, and it would be well if prave- 
Mom's always exhihded f-innlar RentimentH, instead 
oi so (Inhious an e\pres.s]on as (Hours on a massive 
tomb in an anoiont chmvliynrd in the ponth ol 
Ireland : 

In jyieiriorj' of ita Itlnoar, who departed this life 
on xhe lOtli diy o! July iritii, aged 40 yeais.— This stone 
was eierti d b l.i r lovie" Imsliand, James Moore. We 
Itave both found piece at fast. 

next cxpinple diffi’i's from tho'»e precedmj:i 
it in tine iinpurtant parliouhn —that is, it was 
WTitten by the pev oii to whom it referred, and 
was oMikntly albr the iiattern of that on Robert 
Gruv aliove i|noted. lie was ono of the viears 
of Kendal in Wed morelnnd, and tho epitapli was 
iiiserihed on his tomb bj^ his friends : 

C London 1 lied me ; Westminster fed me ; 

\ 11 -, ^ liv III sou'dit me , 

I 1 1 ■ I I ic , K d. ' r 'M.'bt in" ; 

1 ■ I I ■ no , ‘..lie 1 n-; 

Death oppressed mo ; tin grave possessed mo. 
(bicLfir'jf, g.ive me ; Clnist did save me ; 

3 ’All did cia,vc nu', and beaven would have mo. 

Tho followiieg, which has heen fr(‘qnently 
quoted, may he seen in tU-ayford chiirchym'd, 
Ke:5t : 

III re heth tlie body of PrTElJ Isnell (thirty years 
rieik of this Parish). lie Ined respected as a pmus and 
s I ,nii,| ,]•, i p. jin, way to church wto assist 

at .1 V. . ( ■. lb. :;i J dav c.^ 1. 1 1 . .1, . V*I fy 

Ji.ii' '1 ' ' ipl^.'!. ! ii.i- (f ( 'onl I \. I ii'.isi l' 

stone to Ills cbeeifiil meniorj', and as .a tiibute to his 
long and f.iithful sendees. 

ibe life of this clerk was juit ?. score and ten, 

Js'c.irly half of which time he had sung out Amen, 

In his 3 ’oiith ho was man led like otlier young men ; 

Hut his wife died one day, so he cliantecl Amen. 

, A second he took— she departed— what tlicii''’ • 

*fIJc married and buried a third with— Amen. • ' 

Thus his joys and liis sorrows were Treble ; but then 
His voice was deep JJass as he siftig out 7 \men. 

On tho Iforn hf could blow as well as most men, 

So Ins Hern was cAalted in blowing Amen. 

Hut lie lost all Ins wind after o score .snd ton, ‘ 

And hero with tliree wives he waits till again ! 

Tho trumpet ehall rouse him to sing out Ainon. 


In tho churchyard of the Old Parish of Chnrch- 
of-Braddan, Isle of ‘Mail, fastened to the wall 
near the eastern door, may be seen a tombstone 
with the following msci^tion on it : ‘ Here 
nnderlyeth ye Body of ye Reverend Mr Patrick 
Thompsok, Minister of God’s word forty years ; 
at present, Vicar of Kirlt-Braddan. Aged. 67, 
Anno 1678. Deceased ye 24th of April 1689.’ 
So that the vicar apparently had his tombstone 
erected eleven years before his death ! 

At Kirk-Santon churchyard, the following 
epitaph is placed on the gravestone of a man 
named Daniel Tearc : 

Lbuid. IS li+tbi t-mb. 

'J 1 .1.,-. ■ b , ' I did. : 

Si' !.'■ li.i i! ill'! . ■■ liini- i'biom. 

• \Miih lilll'iU' b ]i piiif J I.lll filM'. 

Ifow strange, yet tia,ic, full seventy years 

Was lus wife bapjiy in her tears. 

Daniel Ti’AUE, December 9tb, 1707, aged 110 ycars- 


TIIE MANUFACTURE OF PAPER FROM 
WOOD. 

^foST visitors to the late Edinburgh Forestry 
Exhibition must have noticed the series of 
cxliibits from Norway, Sweden, Germany, and 
other countries relating to a comparatively novel 
industry — the manufacture of iiaper-pulp from 
wood. There were shown sections ot decorticated 
pinewood bide by side with rolls of paper made 
exclusively from tliis material ; specimens of 
various kinds of wood-pulp used by the British 
pajicr-maker to blend with esjiftrto, btraw, or 
rag ; and bottles containing curious puljiy solu- 
tions illustrative of the stages which a j^une-log 
has to pass through to become a sheet ot paper. 
As few’ persons are aware of the extent to wdiich 
wood is now used for paper-making, a brief 
account of this industry may be of interest to 
our readers. 

It has long been knowui that any vegetable 
fibre which can be freed from its incrusting 
materials — gums and resins— is fit fur paper- 
making. The only quesliDii which had to *bc 
solved in the case of wood was, how this could 
be done at a cost to enable it to compete ■with 
Avaste products such as rags and (fSparto grass. 
In a measure, this dilliculty wius overcome wdien 
the system of grinding the wood in contact with 
water l*y pressure against rcvuh’ing grindstones 
was intioduoec^ in Gernuiuy about the year 18 JG. 
The product thus obtained was, and is, cheap 
enough ; and at the jircscnt day, about fifty 
thousand tons aiinually are imported into Great 
Britain from the j’roduciiig comitrie^lj which are 
those where junewood is most abundant. Its 
value is six pounds per diy ton, or thereabouts, 
and even this low price may be surpassed, as 
new mills are constantly springing up in Norway, 
Sweden, and elseivliere to utilise the valn.ahle 
Avater-powers which are running to waste in 
proximity to tho pine-forests. But all hough 
mechanically qirepared w'ond-pulp must now be 
admitted to lank as a paper-making material-— 
it was at first considered an avl alterant — it is 
by no means the best that can be made from 
wood, Tlie fibres being ibrcibl}’- br(ikcn away, 
are not fine enough to possess Mliat felting pro- 
perty which is essential for good paper. Exam- 
ined under the microscope, they present the 
# , 
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appearance, not of ultimate fil>res at all, but of 
bundles of fibre ; of a certain length, it is true, 
but of too large diameter to yield a tough, well- 
woven sheet of paper. Another point is, that 
they still contain the incrusting material of the 
wood, which renders them practically unbleach- 
able. Notwithstanding those defects, however, 
mechanical pulp of sullicicntly good quality and 
whiteness is now produced to serve os an import- 
ant adjunct for cheap news and printing papers ; 
and there arc few daily journals that can afford 
to use better material and dispense with wobd 
altogether. 

We may now say a fcAV words about the newer, 
more expensive, and alniOi-L perfect fibre for naper- 
making known as chemical wood-pulp, or cellulose. 


population forms a pretty faithful measure of 
a people’s intelligence and enlightenment, and 
happily, what with Board Schools and the cheap 
prcM, it is increasing in this country at a rapid 
rate. Wc cannot better conclude this brief sketch 
than with the advice of the old Laird of Dumbie- 
dykes to Ins son, and adopted as the motto of the ! 
Forestry Exhibition : ‘ Be aye blickin’ in a tree j | 
it'll be growin' when ye 're slecpin'.' 


making known as chemical wood-pulp, or cellulose. 
Wood is perhaps the most refractory of vegetable 
materials from which cellular tissue is extracted. 
For a long time it resisted the efforts of chemists 
and practical men to find a satisfactory method 
of dealing with it. Until recently, the only 
system generally knoim was that of boiling with 
caustic soda solutions of great strength at a pres- 
sure of six to twelve atmospheres. Under this 
treatment the wood becomes solt ; and at the end 
of the cooking, the gums and resins are found to 
be separated from the fibrous part of the wood, 
and transferred to the caustic solution, wbiib thus 
acquires a black colour. The black liquor is 
drawn off, and the pulp turned out of the l>oiler 
and washed. It is then found to consist of fine 
fibres of almost pure cellulose, which may he 
bleached with chlorine, and made into printing, 
writing, or even tissue and bnnk-note papers. 
At the present time, tin's process is the one in 
general use; but it inav ultimately have to yield 
to another known as the acid proces'^, in wliich 
sulphurous acid is the reducing agent employed. 
The advocates of the latter claim that it is more 
economical in cost of chemicals, can bo worked 
W'ith lower prc'-suro, and gives a greater yield of 
fibre. These btatemeiits luu'e still to he practi- 
cally demonstrated ; Init v e must not omit to 
mention that the patentee of one of the acid i 
processes — for there are several — obtained the 
award given by the jurors of the Forestry Exhibi- 
tion for * tlic best paper-making material derived 
from wood.’ ’ 

Wlien we consider the ubiquity and abundance 
of wood suitahh- lor pulp-making, it becomes 
evident that iliis industry is one which is sure 
to he yet further extended and developed in the 
near future. Out of about five million tons of 
wood imported annually into Great Britain, only 
one per cent, comes as pulp. It seems unlikely, 
therefore, that any sensible impression can he 
made on the jirice, by the demand wliich may 
arise fi>r pulp-iuak ing. Already many nulls have 
been erected abroad for making paper an<l paste- 
boards from wood alone, and these articles are 
being imported to the detriment of the Britibli 
manufacturer. Tire number of mills making 
wood-pulp cither in connection witli paper-mills, 
or for sale as a raw material, is approximately ns 
folloivs : Oenrany, <1«S ; An.stria-IIiuigary, 154 ; 
Sweden, 5, ‘I ; N < .!•« .-y, .'{ i , Switzerland,! 1 . During 
the last low ycnr.‘J, the trade has also developed 
wonderfully in the United States and in Canada, 
but not to suck an extent as to enable those 
countries to compete in the markets of Europe. 

The consumption of paper per head of the 


AT THE^FIRESIBE. 

I. 

Aroukh the licarUi when raving storms and bitter winds 
do blow, 

When all the wintry wolds are wr.apped in sbroiul of 
whitest snow, 

■When closer to him doth his rags the bliiv-'ring outcast 
draw, 

Who dicams not of a single meal, and pmys but for a 
thaw'. 

IT. 

Pile on more logs ; the biigliter that our clieery hcrirth 
doth glow, 

The moie our hearts shall warm to tho.se who no i^ucb 
blessings know 

As hearth and home, and kith and Lin, and lose of 
humankind, | 

Poor wandeicrs, who on this earth no jot of joy can j 

I find. 

III. 

Poor w'e may he, yet not so ])oor but that a jjonriY fee 

We have for buch ; and know, 0 Loid, we lend it unto 
Thee ; 

Who aideth not his brother when Iio knoekotli at the 
door, 

Is none of Thine : for Thou, 0 Loid, w.ut giaeiou- to the 
poor. 

IV. 

Pile on moie logs ; diaw closer in, 0 g^aT^d‘^ile, gi.i) and 
old; 

Chmlt, toddling dailing, to Ills knee, and lay tlij locks of 
gold 

Upon his bicasl, and listen wliilst the fail} tale ho tcll-s 

Of the Elfin Queen who holds her coiiit amid tJie llnwtr- 
belis. 

T 

V. 

I Now youths and maidens, ono and all in sweet home-tasks 
engage, 

Smiled on approvingly by those who own a lijior a-'o 

No liami can injure those wdio safe at tlie liome-anchor 
ride ; 

No worldly pleasures yield to jieace that gilds tlic home- 
fireside. 


Our own fireside, our blight fiieside, there’s music in 
the sound, 

Ilcait-sunshine in each wclMoved face our table giouped 
aiound ; 

Bless, Thou, 0 God, that fireside dear, that it may happy 

H 

Since eveiyr blessing w'A enjoy we owe that boon to Tbec. 

* A. n. B. 
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noster lluw, LoNDOXii, and 330 High Street, EumBUUGH. 
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EY nrenvuD jeffeuies, 

Al'IlIOIt or ailK ‘ OAMKKrU'tni AT HOME,’ ETC 

There was .something clarlc on the grass under 
an elm in the field hy the barn. It rose and 
fell; and Me fcinv that it M’as a M’ing— a single 
black wing, fetriking the ground instead of the 
air ; indeed, it seemed to come out of the earth 
itsell, the body of the bird being hiddi'H by the 
grass. This bhude wing ilappcd and tiappeil, but 
could not hit itself— a single wing of cour.se 
could not fly. A rook bad dropped out of the 
elm and uas lung helple.ss at the foot of the 
tree— iL is a favouiite tree M'itli rooks; they 
build in it, and at that moment there More 
twenty or more perched alofc, caM'ing and con- 
reiving eomlorlably, Mithout the least thought 
ol their dying eomrade. Not one of all the 
number desccmled to see M-liat M'as the matter, 
nor even flultered hall-M'ay down. This elm 
IS their clubhoiisi', Mdiere they meet eu-ry after- 
noon as the Buu gets bnv to discus.s the soandal-- 
of the day, before retiring to roo^t in the 
avenue''' and tree-groups of the park adjacent. 
While ' M'e looked, a |X'acock came round the 
corner ol the barn ; he had caught .sight of the 
flapping M'lng, and appro.aehed M’lth long delibe- 
rate steps aiul outstretclicd neck. ‘ What 's tins 'I 
What’.s this?’ ho inquiied in bird-language. Ofy 
frienj.s, sec here ! ’ Gravely, and etej) by step, he 
came nearer and nearer, sloMly, ami not M'ithonl 
Bomc fear, till curiosity had brought him Mithin 
a yard. In a moment or Uvo a peahen folloMed 
and also stretched out her neck — the two long 
necks pointing at llie black flapping M'liig. A 
second peacock and peahen ajiproaehed, and the 
four great bird.s stretched out their necks to^va^ds 
“the dying rook— a ‘crowner’s quc.st’ upcti the 
unfortunate creature. , 

If any one Jiad been at hand to sketch it, the 
scene M’otild have been very grotesque, and not 
without a ludicrous sadness. There was the tall 
elm tinted with yelloM", the black rooks high 


above flying in and out, yellow leaves twirling 
down, the blue peacocks Muth their crests, the 
red barn behind, the golden sun afar shining 
low through the trees of the park, the brown 
autumn swaid, a gray lior-so, orange inaide bushe.s. 
There M'a.s the quiet tone of the coming evening — 
the early evening of October — such an evening 
as the rook had seen many a time from the tops 
of the trees. A man dies, and the croM'd goes on 
I>assing under the >undow along the street with- 
out a thought. The rook died, and his friends, 
Mdio had that day been with him in the oaks 
feasting on acorns, M'ho had been with liim in 
the fresh-turned furrows, born perhap.'* in the 
same nest, utterly forgot him before he M^as dead. 
With a great common caM' — a common shout — 
they suddenly left the tree in a bevy and flew 
towards the park. The peacocks having brought 
in their veulict, departed, and the dead bird 
M'as left alone. 

In falling out of the elm, the rook had alighted 
partly on his side and partly on his back, so that 
lie could only flutter one wing, the other being 
held doM'ii by In's om'ii M'uight. He Jiad probably* 
died from pu'^cing up poisoned grain somcM’here, 
or from a parasite. Tlie M'eatlier h.ul been open, 
and lift could not have been starved. At a dis- 
tance, the ri)o]^’s plumage appears black; but close 
at hand it Mull be found a iinc blue-black, glossy, 
and luuidbome. 

These peacocks are the best ‘rain-makers’ in 
the place ; M'lionever they cry much, it is sure 
to rain ; and if tlu'y perbi.st day after day, the 
rain is equally continuous. Eroiii the M'all by 
the barn, or the elm-branch above them, ‘ Pa-oiiy, 
pa-ong’ resounds like the %vail of a gigantic 
cat, and i.s audible half a mile or more. In the 
summer, I lound one of them, a peacock in the 
full hrilliance of Ins colours, on a rail in the 
hedge under a spreading maple busli. His 
rich-hued neck, the bright light and shadow, the 
tall green meadow grass, brought together the 
finest colours. It is curiou.s, that a bird so 
distinctly foreign, plumed for the Asiatic sun, 
should lit so well Mitli Eugliah meads. His 
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splendid neck immediately pleases, pleases the 
first time it is seen, and on the fiftieth occasion. 
I see these every day, and always stop to look at 
them ; the colour excites the sense of beauty in 
the eye, and the shape satisfies the idea of form. 
The imdulating curve of the neck is at once 
approved by the intuitive judgment of the mind, 
and it is a ])leasure to the mind to reiterate that 
judgment frequently. It needs no teaching to 
see its beauty — the feeling comes of itself. 

IIow difierent with the turkey-cock wliich 
struts round the same barn ! A fine big bird lie 
is, no doubt ; but there is no intrinsic beauty 
about him ; on the contrary, there is something 
fantastic in his style and plumage. He has, a 
way of drooping his wjngs ns if they were 
armour-pktes to shield him from a shot. The 
ornaments upon his head and beak arc in the 
most awkward position. He was put together 
in a dream, of uneven and odd pieces that live 
and move, but do not fit. l*onderously gawky, 
he steps as if the world was his, like a ‘motley’ 
crowned in sport. He is good eating, but he is 
not beautiful. After the eye has been accustome<l 
to him for some time — after you have fed him 
every day and come to lake an interest in him — 
after you have seen a hundred turkey-cocks, then 
ho may become passable, or, if you have the 
iancier’s taste, exquisite. Education i.s requi.site 
first ; you do not fall m love at first sight. The 
same applies to Ihncy-pigeons, and indeed many 
pet animals, as» pugs, winch come in time to 
be animated with a soul in some people’s eyes. 
Compare a pug with a greyhound straining at 
the leash. Instantly ho is slipped, he is gone 
as a w’ave let loose. His flexible back bends and 
undulates, arches and unarches, rises and falls as 
a wave rises and rolls ou. His ])liant ribs o])en ; 
his whole frame ‘ gives ’ and stn'tclies, and (dosing 
again in a curve, .springs forward. Movement is 
as easy to him as to the w'ave, which melting, is 
re-moulded, and sways onward, ddie curve of the 
greyhound ia not only thf' line of beauty, but a 
line wliich suggests motion ; and it is the idea of 
motion, I think, 'which so strougly appeals to 
the mind. 

We arc often Bcomfiilly treated as a nation by 
people who wiite about art, betjause they say m e 
nave no taste ; we cannot nitike art jugs for the 
mantelpiece, crockery for the bracket, screens for 
the fire ; we cannot even decorate the w^all of a 
room as it should be done. If these are the 
standartls by which a sense of ai-t is to be tried, 
their acorn is to a certain degree jush I3ut 
suppose wc try another standard. lict us put 
aside the altogether false opinion that art con- 
sists alone in sometliing actually made, or 
painted, or decorated, in carvdng'', colourings, 
touches of brush or chisel. Let us look at 
our lives. I mean to say that there is no 
nation so thoroughly and earnestly artistic a.s 
the Engli.rii in their lives, their joys, their 
thouglits, their hopes. Who loves nature like 
an Englishman? Do Italians core for their pale 
skies? I never heard so. We go all over the 
■w'orld in search of beauty — to the keen north, 
to the cape whence the midnight sun is visible, 
to the extreme south, to the interior of Africa, 
gazing on the vast expanse of Tanganyika or 


the marvellous falls of the Zambesi. We admire 
the temples and tombs and palaces of India ; 
we speak of the Alhambra of Spain almost in 
whispers, so deep is our reverent admiration ; 
we visit the Parthenon. There is not a picture 
nor a statue in Europe we have not sought We 
climb the mountains for their views and the 
sense of grandeur they inspire ; we roam over 
the wide ocean to the coral islands of the far 
Pacific ; we go deep into the woods of th^ West ; 
and we stand dreamily under the Pyramids of 
the East What part it there of the English 
year winch has not been sung by the poets? all 
of wliem are full of its loveliness ; and our greatest 
of all, Shakspearc, carries, as it were, armfuls of 
violets, and scatters roses and golden . heat acro'is 
his pages, which arc simply fields written with 
human life. 

T’his IS art indeed — art in tne uind and 
soul, infinitely deeper, huiely, than the con- 
struction of crockery, jugs lor the maiitalpieec, 
dados, or even of paintings. 1'he lover of natnie 
has the highest art in his soul. So, T think, Iho 
hlnff English fiu'iucr who takes biuh ])ride and 
delight in his dogs and Iiorwis, i- a much greater 
man ot art than any Frenchman jireparing with 
cynical dexterity of hand some coloured present- 
ment of flashy beauty fi^vr the mlo7i. The Kngli-li 
girl who loves her horse --and English girls ('o 
l(»ve their Intrses mod intensely -is inliaitely 
more artistic in th.it fact than the cleverest 
painter on (>uamel. Thev who love nature are 
the real artists; the ‘artists’ ar(' eo]\vists. St 
John the naturalist, when exploi-iiic: tli(’ recesses 
of the Highlands, relate 's hou lie lit jiirnlK came 
in contact with men living in the rude lligliland 
way — iorty wars since, no education then— u hom 
at 'first you would sup]K)^e to he inoro-e, unol)- 
srTvant, alino-t stn]»id Put when tliey Jiuiml out 
that tin ir \ odor Mould slay J(U’ 1 : in 

admiration at their glcus and ir , t'u 

demeanour changed. Tlnui the ti nth a]>i»earcd : 
they were fonder than he Mas himsidi of the 
heauties of their hills and lakes ; tlu'y could sec 
the art ihni\ though perhaps they had never seen 
a picture in their lives, ceiLainlv not any hlue and 
Mhile crockery. The ITcnchniau llings his fingers 
dexterously o\er the cam us, but he has never had 
that in his heart Minch the rude Highlander 
hath 

’I'hc path across the nrahle fuhl was covered 
with a (h'sign of birds’ fe(d. The reversed hroad 
arrow ot the fore-claws, and the straight line of 
the binder claiv, trailed all over it m eurviug 
lines. Tn the dry dust, tlieir feet -were marked 
as clearly as a seal on wax — their trails wound 
this way und that, and crossed as their quick eyes 
had leiJ them to turn to find soii'ething. For 
fifty or sixty yards the path 'U'as worked ivith an 
mcxtneahle design ; it was a pity to step on it 
and hlot out the traces of those little feet. Their 
hearts so happy, their eyes so obseiwant, the corth 
so bountiful h) them with its supjdy of food, and 
the late warmth of the autumn sun lighting up 
their kfe. I’hey know and feel the difierent love- ' 
liness of the seasons as much as we do. Every 
one must have noticed their joyousni^ss in spring ; 
they arc quiet, but so very, very busy in the 
height of summer ; as autumn conu's on they 
ob'viously delight in the occasional hours of 
warmth. The marks of their little feet are 
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almost sacred — a joyous life has been there — do 
not obliterate it. It is so delightful to know that 
something is happy. 

The hawthorn hedge that glints down the slope 
is more coloured than the hedges in the sheltered 
plain. Yonder, a low bush on the brow is a deep 
crimson ; the hedge as it descends varies from 
brown to yellow, dotted with red haws, and by 
the gateway has another spot of crimson. The 
lime-tre^ turn yellow from top to bottom, all 
the leaves together; the elms by one or two 
branches at a time. .Af’ lime-tree thus entirely 
coloured stands side by side with an elm, then* 
boughs intermingling*; the elm is green except 
a line at the outer extremity of its branches. A 
red light at of fire plays in the beeches, so deep 
is their orange tint in which the sunlight is 
caught. An oak is dotted with buff, while yet 
the main 430 (Iy^if the foliage is untouched. AVitli 
tlicpo tints and sunlight, nature gives us so much 
more U'an tlie tree gives. A tree is nothing but 
a tree in itsidf ; but with light and shadow, green 
leaves moving, a bird singing, another moving 
to and fro — in autumn wdtli colour- tlie boughs 
are filled with imagination. There then seems 
so much more than tlie mere tree ; the timber 
of the truidv, the mere sticks of the branches, the 
wooden framework is animated with a life. High 
abov<‘, a lark sings, not for so long as in spring — 
the October song is shorter — hut still he sings. 
If you love colour, plant maple ; maple bnslu*.s 
colour a whole hedge, l^poii the l).aik of a x*ond, 
tlie brown oak -leaves which have fallen arc 
retlectc'd in thes still deep water. 

It IS from the hedges that taste must be 
learned. A garden abuts on tho'-e fields, and 
being on slightly roiiig ground, the maple bushes, 
the brown and yellow and critusou hawtliorn, 
the limes and eltji*^, are all visdile fiom it; yet 
it IS surrounded by stitt straight iron railings, 
uiictuiccaled even by the grasses, winch are care- 
fiillv cut down with the docks ainl nettles, that 
<lo tlii-ir lieil, three or lour times iu the .siimflicr, 
to hide the blank iron. Within these iron 
railings stands a row ol arlor rita\ upright, and I 
stiir hkcvsi'«(', and among them a few otlier ever- 


Riiakin thinks so much of, could ever draw that 
inti'rtangled mass of lines. Nor could you easily 
draw the leaves and head of the great parsley — 
commonest of hedge-plants — the deep indented 
leaves, and the shiulow by which to express 
them. Tlicrc was work enough in that short 
piece of hedge by the potato-held for a good 
pencil every day tlie whole summer. And wlien 
done, you would not have been satisfied with 
it, but only have learned how complex and hoiv 
thoughtful and far-reaching, Nature is in the 
simplest of things. But with a straight-edge or 
ruler, any one could draw the iron railings in 
lialf an hour, and a surveyor’s pupil could make 
them look as -well as Millais himself. Stupidity 
to stupidity, genius to genius ; any hard fist can 
nuthage iron railings ; a hedge i‘» a task for the 
greatest. • 

Those, tlicrcfoi'c, who really wish their gardens 
or grounds, or any place, beautiful, must get that 
greatest of geniuses. Nature, to help them, and 
give tlieir artist freedom to paint to fancy, for 
it is Natuie’s imagination which delights us — 
as I tii(‘d to explain about the tree, the imagina- 
tion, and not the fact of the timber and sticks. 
For these white bryony leaves and slender sjiirals 
and e.\(iuisite]y defined flowers, are full of ima- 
gination, products of a sunny dream, and tinted 
80 tastefully, that although they are green, and 
all about them is green too, yet the plant is 
([uite distinct, and iil^no degree confused or lost 
m the mass of leaves uiuliT and by it. It 
stands out, and yet without violent contrast. 
All these beauties of form and tolour suiTound 
the place, and try, as it were, to march in and 
tike posscs'^ion, but are shut out by straight iron 
railings. Wonderful it is that education should 
make folk tasteless ! Such, certainly, seems to he 
the case in a great measure, and not in our own 
country only, for those who know Italy tell us 
that the fine old gat dens there, dating back to 
the days of the Medici, are being despoiled of 
ilex and mn<le formal and straight. Is all the 
world to be Versaillised ? , 

Scarcely two hundred yards from these cold 
iron railings, which even nettles and docks v\ ould 


greens; and that is all the slieltcr the lawn and j hide if the;y could, and thistles strive to conceal, J 
lloA\er-i)ods liave fioni tlie ca'^t wind, hlowung ^ but are not piyniitted, there is an old cottage by 
lor miles over open country ; or from the glowung | the roadside. The roof is of old tile, once rcil, 
“^un of August. This guidon belongs to a gentle- I now di^ll from weather; tlie walls some tone of 
man wlio Avould certainly spare no moderate yellow ; the folk are poor. Against it there 
expense to improve it, and xet there it remains, I grows a xngorcMis plant of jcspamine, a still finer 
the blankosl, barest, most in i'«erablc-looking square i rose, a vine covers the lf>an'to at one end, ami 
of •ground the eye can find ; the only jnece of j tea-plant the corner of the w’all ; besides these, 
ground from wdiiidi the eye turns away ; lor even j there is a yellow-flowering plant, the name of 
the potato- field close by, tlie common, potato- I w hich I forget at the moment, also trained to 
field, had its colour in bright pop]ues, and there 1 the w'alls ; and ivy. Altogether, six plants grow 
were partridges m it, and at the edges, fine ^ up the Avails of the cottage ; ami over the wicket- 
grow^ths of nuiiJow and its mauve fIow>^ers. Wild I gate there is a rude arch —a frumcAvork of tall 


parsley, still green in the shelter of the hazel 
stoles, is there now on the bank, a thousami times 
sweeter to the eye than bare iron and cob I ever- 
greens. Along that hedge, the white bryony Avound 
itself in the most beantiliii manner, complofely 


sticks— from which rlroop thick bunches of hops. 
It IS a A’'ery commonplace sort of cottnge ; n *1 mg 
artistically picturesque about it, no » !!■ t ■ i • le 
or timber- Avork ; it stands by the road'^ide m the 
most commonplace Avay, and yet it ph a.'-cs. They 


Covering the upper part of the thick biamWes, a i have called in Nature, that givat gc>; -u', and let 

i i / i i ... .. n .i. 


robe thiwn over the bushes; its deep cut leaves, 
Its countless tendrils, its floAvers, and presently the 
benies, giying pleasure every time one passed it. 
Indeed, you could not pass Aiuthout stopping to 
look at it, and Avondering if any one ever so 


the arti»t have his oAvn aa-iiv. .u lt.il\, the art- 
country, they cut cloAvn the ilex trees, ami get 
the surveyors pupil w ith straight-edge and ruler 
to put it right niul square lor fliein. Our oyer- 
educated and w*ell-to-do people set iron railings 


skilful, even those sure-handed Florentines Mr ' round about their blank pleuAure-ground|, winch 
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the potato-field kuf'hs at in bright poppies ; and 
aetually one who lias some fine jjaik-gronnds has 
lifted np on high a mast and weather-vane \ a 
thing useful on the eea-boai-d at coastgiianl 
stations for signalling, but oh I how repellent and 
straight and stupid among clumps of graceful 
elms ! 


A HOUSE DIVIDED AG^IINST ITSELF, 


‘Opapa!’ Frances cried, m'th tears starting to 
her (wes, ‘you know I could not mean that.’ 

'lfy< 


l€r= 


CHAPTEH TIL 

Aa it turned out, Frnnrcp had not the courage. 

JV/r ll'hring htroUod into the loggia shoi*<,Iy after j 
' Durant had loft her He aniiled when he ' 

heard of her visit, and asked what news she had 
brought. Tasie was the recognised cliannel for 
news, and seldom appeared without leaving some 
little story behind her. 

‘ I don’t think she had any news to-day ; except 
that there had been a great many at the Sunday 
school last Sunday. Fancy, papa, twelve children ! 
She is quite excited abont it’ 

‘That is a triumph,’ said Mr 'Waring nith a 
laugh. He stretched out Ins long limbs from 
the low baskct-cliair in which he ha<l placed 
himself. lie had relaxed a little altogether from 
the temsion of the morning, feeling himself secure 
and at his ease in his own house, vliere no one 
could intrude upon him or call up gliosts of 
the past. The air was beyond expres.sioii sweet 
and tranquilhsing, the sun going down in a mist 
of glory behind the endless peaks and ridg(*s 
that stretched away tfiwards the west, the sea 
lajiping the shore with a soil cadence that was 
more imagined than heard on the heights of the 
Punto, but yet added another harmony to the 
scene. Near at hand, a iaint wind rustled the 
long leaves of the palm-trees, and the pale 
olive woods lent a softness to ilie landscape, tem- 
pering its brightness. Such a scene fills u]) the 
weary mind, and has the blessed quality of 
arresting thought. It was good for the bre.-ithing 
too — or at least .so this invalid thought — and he 
was more amiable than usual, with no harshness 
in voice or temper to introduce a discord. ‘J 
• am glad sha- was jileascd,’ he said. ‘ Ta.sic is a 
good girl, though not jn'i’liaps so much of a girl 
as she thinks. Why she goe-s in for a Sumlay 
school where none is wanteil, 1 can’t tell ; but 
anyhow I am glad she is pleased. Where did 
they come from, the tuelvo clKldren? Poor 
little beggars ! how sick of it they must have 
been.’ 

‘A number of them belonged to that English 
family, papa ’ 

‘I suppose they must all belong to English j 
families,’ lie said calmly ; ‘ the natives ai’c not I 
such fools.’ I 

‘But, papa, I mean — the people we met — the 
people you knew.’ 

He made no reply for a few minutes, and then 
he said calmly: ‘What an ass the man must 
be, not only to travel with children, hut to send 
them to poor Tasie’s Sunday school ! You mu.st 
do me the justice. Fan, to acknowledge that I 
never attempted to treat you in that way.’ 

‘ No ; but, papa— perhaps the gentleman is a 
very religious man.’ 

‘And you don’t think I am? Well, perhaps I 
laid myself open to such a retort.’ 


you take religion as meaning a life by rule, 
which is its true meaning, you were right cnougli, 
my dear. That is what I never could do. It 
might have been better for me if I had. It is 

alwaj'a better for one to jnit one’s self in har- 
mony ■with received notions and the prejudices 
of society. Tasie would not have her Sunday 

Fahnol but for that. It is the ri^ht ,^hing. I 

ilnnk you have a leaning towards the right 
tiling, my little girl, yonrselt.’ 

*1 don’t like to be jiarticular, papa, if that is 
wliat you mean.’ 

‘Alw.iyh kceji to that,’ her father said with a 
smile. And then lie opened the book which he 
had been holding all this time in his hand. 
Such a thing had hapiieiicd, wlien Frances was 
in high spirits and very couragedus, a4 that she 
had pursueil him even into his book ; but it 
was a very rare exorcise ol' valour, and to-day she 
shrank from it. Tf she only had the courage ; 
hut she had not the courage. She had given up 
her drawing, for llie sun no longer shone on 
the group of palms. Slie liad no book, and 
indeed at any time was not mucb gi\ori to 
reading, except when a happy cli.ince threw a 
novel into her hands. Phe watched the sun go 
down hy imperceptible degrees, yi*t not slowly, 
behind the inouulairis. When "lie luJ quite 
ilisanpeared, the hindscape changed too ; the air, 
as trie Italians say, grew blown ; a little momen- 
tary chill breathed out of the sky. It is ahvay.s 
depressing to a solitary watcher ulieti tliis 
change takes placid 

Francc.s vv'as not a)»t to he denress-ed, hut for the 
moment slie felt lonely and dull, and a great seii^e 
of monotony look Ijold upon her. It vv'.is like thi^ 
every night ; it would he like this, so far as she 
knew, ev'cry night to come, until perhap-' she grew 
old, like Tasie, witliont becoming aware that she 
harl censed to be a gill. It was not a clieering 
pro.spect. And when there i-> any ilaiicness or 
mystery surrounding one’s life, tbeM‘ are just tlie 
ciicumstances to cpiicken cniiosity, and turn it 
into something graver, into an anxioin desire to 
know. Frances did not know positively that 
there was a mystery. She had no reason to 
think there was, she said to herself. Her father 

f ireferred to live easily on the Kiviera, im tead of 
mng in a way that would tnuihle him at 
home. Ferliap^ the gentleman they had met was 
a bore, and tliat was why Mr IVaring avoided all 
mention of him. He frequently ihoiight people 
were bores, with whom Frances was very well 
satisfied.. Why should she tliink any more of it ? 
Oh, how she wished she had the courage to ask 
plainly and boldly : Who arc we 1 >' Where do -we 
come from? Have we any friends? But she 
had not the courage. She looked towards him, 
and trembled, imagining within herself what 
would he the cnnsoipiencc if she interrupted his 
reading, plucked him out of the quietude of the 
hour and of his book, and demanded an explana- 
tion-t-when very likely there was no explanation ! 
when, in all probo^bility, everything was quite 
simple, if slie only knew. , 

Tlie evening passed as evenings gen/irally ditl 
pass in the I’alazzo. Mr Waring mked a little 
at dinner quite pleasantly, and smoked a cigarette 
in the loggia afterwards in great good-humour, 
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telling Frances various little stories of people 
he had known. This was a sign of liigli satis- 
faction on Ins part, and very agreeable to her, 
and no doubt ho M'us entin ly unaware of the 
perplexity in her mind and the tiuesstions she 
was so desirous of asking. The air was ])eculiarly 

soft that evening, and he &at ui tlic higgjti till 

, the young moon set, with an overcoat on lus 
I shoulders and a rug on his knees, sometimes talk- 
ing, soniptimes silout^iii either way a very agree- 
able ujinpaiuon. Fiances h.ul never been coopeil 
np in stieets, or exposed^Lo the chill of an Fnglish 
bjiring ; ho she had not tliat keen sense of con- 
trast W'hich doubled fclie enjoyment of a heavenly 
evening in such a heavenly locality. It was 
all quite iKjlural, couimon, and everyday to lier ; 
but no one eoultl be inditferent to the sheen of 
the young muon, to the soft circling ot the dark- 
ness, ani^ the •lellect ions on the sea. It was all 
very loveljq and yet there was something wimting. 
V^'Iiat •ivas wanting? She thought it was know- 
ledge, acquaintance with her own position, and 
relief from this strange bewildering sensation 
of being cut olF from tl»c race <dtogtther, which 
had risen within her mind so quickly and with 
BO little cause. 

Ihit many beside Frances have felt the wistful 
call for happine&s more complete, which comes in 
the suit darkening of a summer night ; and 
probably it wais not I'xplanatioii, but something 
elsi'j more common to human nature, that she 
W'unted, Tlio voices of the peaceful people 
ouibiile, the old men uud women who came 
out to sit oil the hem lies upon the Pun to, or on 
the stone seat under the waill of the Palaz/o, 
and comjiare tlieir <'xperiences, and enjoy the 
eool of the evening, sounded jileasautly from 
below. There W'as a softened dm of cliildien 
plaving, and now and then a sudden rush of 
vohes, when tlie young men ’,vho were strolling 
about got excited in eoiiversution, and stopped 
short in their walk for the deli\ery of some 
sentence nioie oiiipliatic than the rest; and the 
mothers chattel ed over tlieir babies, cooing and 
laugliing. The babies .slunild luvi* been in bed, 
Frances said to herself, half laughing half cr>ing, 
in a sort of tender anger with them all ior being 
so familiar and so much at home. They weie 
entirely at home where lliey were: they knew 
everybody, ami were known from father to son, 
and from mother to daiigliter, all about them. 
They did not call a distant and uiiknow'ii country 
by that sweet name, nor was there one among 
tlfcm who liad any doulit as to where ho or she 
was born. Tins thought made Frances sigh, and 
then^inade her smile. Aftc*r all, if thaW w’as all ! 
And then she saAV that Domenico had brought 
the lamp into the saloncj and that it was tunc 
tc go indoors. 

Next iiiorniiig, she wont out between the early 
coffee and the mid-day breakfast, to do some little 
household business, uti w'hicli, iii consideration 
that she was English, and not bound by the laws 
that are so hiird and f.ibt with Italian girls, 
Mariuccia cousentc^d to let her go alone. Jt w'as 
very seldom that Mr Waring went out, or indeed 
was visible aj^ that hour, the expedition of the 
former djjy being very (‘xceptional. Frances went 
down to the shops to do lier little coiuinissions 
for Mariuccia. She even investigated the Savona 
l^ota of W'hich Tasie had spoken. In her circum- 


stances, it W'as scarcely possible not to be more or , 
less of a collector. There is nobody in these 
regions who does not go about with eyes open 
to anything there may be to ‘pick up.’ And 
after this she walked back through the olive 
woods, by those distracting little terraces W'bich 

lead the btrangf'r so foiiKtantly out of bis .way, 

but ai'c quite siinpic to those who are to the 
manner born — until she reached once more the 
broad piece of uubliaduwed road which leads 

up to the old tow'n. At the upot at which hhe 
aud lur father h.ul imt the English family 
yesterday, she made a mouieutary pause, reeult- 
lug all the circuTusUint cs of the meeting, and 
what the stranger had said : ‘ A fellow that 
stuck by you all tliroiigh.’ All through what? 
she asked lierself. Ab she paused to make 
this little question, lo which there w'as no 
rc.sponse, she heard a sound of voices coming 
Irom the upper side of the wood, where the slopes 
rose high into more and more olive gardens. 

‘ Don’t hurry along so ; I ’m coming,’ some one 
said. Fiances looked up, and her lieart j‘ limped 
into lier mouth as she peiveived that it w'as 
once more the English family whom she was 
about to meet on the same spot. 

The father was in advance this time, and he 
WMS hurrying down, she thought, with the inten- 
tion of addressing her. What should she do? 
She knew very well what her father w'ould 
have wished her toVlo ; hut probably for that 
vciy reason a contradictory impulse arose m 
her. Without doubt, she wanteil to know what 
this man knew and could tell* her. Not that 
she would ask him uiiytlnng, she was too 
proud lor that. To betray that she W'as not 
ttcquiimted wdth her father’s affairs, that she 
I had to go to a stranger for information, w'as a 
thing of which she w as incapable. But if he 
I wished tu speak to her — to send, perhaps, some 
j message to her father ? Frances quieted her 
{ conscience in this way. She was very anxious, 

; exi'itevl by the sense that theie was soniethmg 
to find out; and if it was anytliing her holier 
W'ould not appiuve, why, tlieii, she could shut 
it up in her own breast and never let liim know 
it tu trouble him. And it was rijjit at her age* 
that she shyuld know'. All these sophislries 
hurried through her mind more rapidly tlian 
lightni^ig during the mument in which she paused 
he&ituting, and gave the large Englishman, over- 
whelmed with the heat, and huirjing down the 
steep path with his white umbrella over his 
head, time to make up to her. He was rather 
out of breath, for though lie had been conmig 
down hill, ami not going up, the way'w'as steep. 

‘Miss Waring, Miss l\aring,’ he cried as he 
approached!, ‘how is your father? I w'ant to 
tusk for your lather,’ taking off his straw hat 
and exposing Ins flushed countenance under the 
shadow of the grecn-lmed umbrella, which 
enhanced all its ruddy tints ; then, as he came 
w'ithin reach of her, he added hastily: ‘I am 
so glad 1 have met you. How is he ? for he 
did nut give me any address.’ 

‘Papa IS quite well, thank )ou,’ said Frances 
with the habitual response of a child. 

‘Quite well? Oh, that is a great deal more 
than 1 expected to hear. He \9ua not quite well 
yesterday, 1 am sure. He is dreadfully changed. 

It was a sort of guessw ork ^iny rccognisrug him | 

-- — — 
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at alL lie used to be such a powerful-made 
man. Is it pulmonary ? I suspect it must 
'be something of the kind, he has so wasted 

* Pulmonary ? Indeed, I don’t know. He has 
a little asthma sometimes. And of course he is 
very thin,’ said Frances ; ‘ but that does not mean 
anything ; he is ejuite well.’ 

The stranger shook his head. lie had taken 
the opportunity to wipe it with a large whit** 
handkenlnef, and had made his bald forehead 
look ri'ddcr than ever. ‘I shouldn’t like to 
alarm you,’ he said — ‘I wouldn’t, for all the 
world : but I hope you have trustworthy advice ? 
Those Italian doctors, they arc not much to be 
trusted. You should get a real good English 
doctor to come and have a look at him.’ ' 

‘ 0 indeed, it is only asthma ; he is well 
enough, quite well, not anything the matter 
with him,’ Frances protc'^ted. The large stranger 
stood and smiled compassionately upon her, still 
bliaking his head. 

*Mary,’ he said ; ‘here, my dear ! — This is Miss 
Waring. She says her father is quite well, poor 
thing. I am teUing her I am so very glad we 
liave met her, lor Waring did not leave me any 
address.’ 

‘How do you do, my dear?’ said the stout 
lady — not much less red than her husband — who 
had also hnnied down the steep path to meet 
Frances. ‘ And your father is quite widl ? T am 
so glad. We thought him looking rather — thin: 
not so strong as he used to look.’ 

‘But then,’ folded her husband, ‘it is such a 
long time since we have seen him, and he never 
was very stout 1 hope, if you will pardon me 
for aslcing, that things have been smoothed dow'ii 
between him and the rest of the family^ When 
1 say “smoothed down,” I mean set on a better 
footing — more friendly, more harmonious. I am 
very glail I have seen you, to impiire ptivatcly — 
for one never knows how far to go wdth a man 
of his — well — peculiar temper.’ 

‘J)on’t say that, George. — You must not think, 
my dear, that Mr hlannering means anything 
that is not quite nice and amiable and respectful 
L to your papjj. It is only out of kindness that 
' he asks. Your poor papa has been much tried. 
I am sure he has always had my sympathy, and 
my husband’s too. Mr Mannering only means 
that he hopes things are more comfortable between 

your father and Which is so much to be 

desired for everybody’s sake.’ 

The poor girl stood and stared at them wdth 
large, round, Avidely opening eyes, with the won- 
<lermg stare of a child. There had been a 
little half-mischievous, half-anxious longing in 
her mind to find out wdiat these strangers 
knew ; but now she came to herself suddenly, 
and felt as a traveller feels who all at once 
pulls himself up on the edge of a precipice. 
What was this pitfall which she had nearly 
stumbled into, this rent from the past, which 
was so great and so complete that she h^ never 
heard oi it, never guessed it? I'right seized 
upon her, and dismay, and, what probably stood 
her in more stead for the moment, a stinging 
sensation of wounded pride, whicli brought the 
colour burning to* her cheeks. Must she let these 
people find out that she knew nothing, at her 
age--that her fathe^j had never confided in her 


at all — that she could not even form an idea 
what they were talking about ? She had pleased 
herself with the possibility of some little easy 
discovery, of finding out, perhaps, something about 
the cousms, whom it seemed certain, according to 
Tasie, every one must possess, whether they were 
aware of it or not — some little revelation of origin 
and connections such as could do nobody any 
harm. But when she woke up suddenly to find 
herself as it were u])on the edge of chasm 
which had split her father’s life in two, the 
young creature trembled. Shi* was frightened 
beyond measure by this unexpected contingeiicy ; 
she dared not listen to another word. 

‘Oh!’ she said with a quiver in her voice, 
‘I am afraid I have no time to stflp and talk. 
Papa will be waiting for his breakfast. I will 
tell him you — asked for him.’ 

‘Give him our love,’ said the Iady.~‘ Indeed, 
George, she is quite right ; we must hurry too, 
or we sliall be too late iov the table -d'hote.' • 

‘But 1 liave not got tlie address,’ said the 
Imsliand. ^’ranees made a littli* courtesy, as she 
liad been taught, and waved lier hand as she 
hurried away. He thought that sliu had not 
understood him. ‘ Where do you live ? * he called 
alter her as she hastened along, Slie iiointed 
towards the height of the little town, and 
alarmed for she knew not vluit, lest ho should 
follow her — lest he should call something after 
luT which she ought not to hoar, lied along 
towards the stoop ascent. She could hear the 
voices behind lier slightly elevated talking to 
each other, and then the sound ol the children 
rattling down the stony course of the higher 
road, and the quick question and answer as they 
ri'joiued their jiarents. Then gradually every- 
thing relanhod into silencD as tlie party disap- 
peared. when she heard the voices no longer, 
Frances began to regret that she had been so 
hasty. She paused for a moment, and looked 
back ; but alreaily the family were almost out 
of sight, the solid figures which led the proces- 
sion indistinguishable Irom the little ones who 
struggled belund. Whether it might have been 
well or ill to take advantage of the chance, it was 
now over. She arrived at the l’alaz70 out of 
breath, and found Domenico at the dotir, looking 
out anxiously for her. ‘The Sigiiorina is late,* 
lie said very gravely ; ‘ the padrone lui»i almost 
Iiad to wait for his breakfast.’ J^oimmico was 
quite original, and did not know that such a 
terrible possibility had threatened any illustrious 
personage bufoi*e. 


THE BURIED CITIES. 

A HALO of romance surrounds the very names 
of Pompeii and Ilerrulancurn, as we read the 
strange story of tlieir melancholy fate ; but when 
we visit those silent streets and stand in those 
empty theatres, the romance is translated into 
Buen viviil leality, that wc seem to live in the 
life *of that distant jiast, every detail of which 
is preserved, and brought visibly and tangibly 
before us. Nature smiles, unfaded and unchanged, 
in all her Southern loveliness ; the, purple waters 
of the Bay of Naples still kiss the viner wreathed 
shore ; st^ the burning mountain shoots its fire 
and smoke into the blue vault of heaven, as on 
awful reminder of the unseen forces smouldering 
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beneath it, ever ready to overwhelm the sur- 
rounding plain, and to repeat the story written 
on Pompeii and Herculaneum wdth a finger of 
fire. 

The principal excavations have been made at 
Pompeii, which, being buried in ashes, was more 
easily disinterred than Herculaneum, upon which 
the full force of the crimson lava-stroiun flowed 
in its burning course, hardening rapidly to the 
consistemey of marble, which had to be quarried 
before tlie city could be reached. Owing to the 
dilGculty of the work, •only a small part of the 
necessary excavation is completed, and great care 
has to be exercised, faom tlie fact of another town 
having sprung up on the surface of the lava, 
and the d)jisequent danger of uuderiuining it 
We walk through narrow passages tunnelled in 
the lava to the large theatre. The orchestra 
•with its^niaifile scats is j)erfcct ; the stage, too, 
is excavated ; but tlie remaining parts are not 
yet ([Warned out of the enormouH mass of lava, 
many yards in dcjith, under wdiich they ivcrc 
buried. We pass through more lava-tunnels to 
an excavated square, containing houses and shops. 
The Irescos of the so-called ‘House of Argus’ still 
r. t.i 11 ir bri dit c'd n:' ; many of the marble 
jiiir (al -in ■! i<i Ij.,, . On the mai bio counter 
of a wineshop the green impressions of bronze 
coins lound tlicre still remain. At the side are 
a number ol the eartlioii amphoren used to contam 
the wine ; but, as at i’umpeii, most of the articles 
(b.seovered in tlie- bouses have been necessarily 
removed to the Museum of Naples. The whole 
district snrvouiicling llerculaiieum is a mass of 
cooled lava, a black desolate region, whence lava 
IS qu.irried f(»r paving and building purposes. 
The lery air is sulphurous, and tainted with 
Vi'suiian smoke. 

Very dillcrent is the beautiful scene from 
Pornpcii, with the blue sea on one side and 
luxuriant vegetation on the other; in the distance, 
the shadowy violet chfls of Capri and If»chia rismg 
from tlio waves. We descend a sloping path to 
the silent city, which stands between two enor- 
mous embankments of ashes, like a very deep 
railway cutting, and enter by the great gateway, 
VI I 111 ai'dies and pillars in perfect preservation. 
'^Ihrougli a small arch at the side, intended for 
fool-])u-'Seiigers, we ])ass into the deseiled streets ; 
from the high narrow footway, we see the track 
of ivlirels on the paved street below ; and the 
great srsppmg-stones are still there, as in days 
of old, w'lien the I’ompeiau l.idics and then’ 
aCtciidant slaves steppeil lightly lioiu one to 
ttiiotlier, on their way to the baths, the theatres, 
or o|her diversions of that gay life, whose every 
detail lies crystallised for the benefit of suc- 
cei-dmg ages.* Everywhere stand the lemains of 
sculptured fountains — at the street corners, in 
every house, in every square. The whole eity 
must have been musical wntli the ripple of falling 
w'aters, in those long-past summer noontides 
and moonlit nights when Pomjieii w'as in its^ 
zenith of pomp and pride. , 

A number of converging streets lead into 
the forum — the centre of Jho city’s life. Here 
are the perfect remains of beautiful temples, 
with tljeir marble coluiuns and sculptured 
oliars, on which inscriptions to Juno, Venus, 
&c. may still be read. On some are deli- 
cate carvings representing sacrifice, in liigli 


relief, every detail of leaf, flower, and figure 
clear and sharp as when first chiaelled. On the 
inner walls arc nymphs and goddesses, classical 
fables and legends in fresco. We go through the 
street of the soap-makers and visit the large 
soapworks, where the huge iron caldrons are 
still left, theii’ intrinsic value not being sufficiout 
to warrant removal. Another street is full of 
wineshops, wfith the large red jars still inserted in 
the marble counters. Then we pass the city bake- 
houses, whose ovens were found full of choired 
bread, now in the Naples Museum, the baker’s 
name stamped upon each loaf Close by are the 
splendid juiblic baths, with every appliance for 
hot, colli, and vapour baths, the pipes and 
cisterns still remainmg. Wo walk into Ine frigi- 
drfrium, topidariuni, and other chambers, the 
floors of black and white mai’ble, -with raised 
marble seats round each room, walls and ceilings 
covered with appropriate sculpture and painting ; 
Diana bathing in a forest stream ; a group of 
water-iiynij)hs disporting themselves by moonlight 
in a calni lake ; tlie Sirens combing their golden 
hair on the neighbouring rocks, which still bear 
tlieir name. How wonderfully the luxurious 
Pompeian life is brought to mind, as we stand 
here lost in the dreams which the baths inspire, 
of the youth, fashion, and beauty of two thousand 
years ago. 

One quaitcr of the city contains only the 
private houses of the rich ; the bust of the owner 
in each atrium or entrance hall, with the name 
carved below, infori^s us to whom every house 
belonged. All are built in tbe*sanie style, with 
the atrium, impluvium, and tricUuLura, after the 
usual Roman fashion ; slender marble pillars, 
which once supported the roofs, now vanished, 
or remaining only in the shape of crumbled 
fragments, fallen in upon the mai-ble floors below. 
The remains of a fountain are generally found 
in the central basin of tbc impluvium, that cool 
retreat from the fierce Italian sun, once green 
with leafy plants and musical with murmuring 
waters, w’here the gay Pompeians took their sjesta 
in the shade, or lounged through the hot noonday 
hours. The sleeping-rooms surround the three 
lai’gc dhibions ot the houses, all ^eing built on, 
the ground-flpor, "with no upper story. On every 
tlireshold is ‘ Ave ’ or ‘ Cave cancin ’ (Beware the 
dog) black mosaic on the wliite marble. The 
inner walls are painted with wreaths of flowers 
and fruit, or dancing-girls in transparent draperies 
strewing roses. All the frescos show tbc soft and 
pleasiu’e-loviug Pompeian temperament. Artistic 
grace and beauty are eve.jy where present ; but 
neither force nor fervour can be seen ; life seems 
to have been regarded as a long game of play, 
or one continuous flowcr-wreatliecl festival. 

Wo search for the houses of Sallust and Cloacns, 
and that of the Tragic I’oet, so called from tin; 
frescos on the wall representing scenes from the 
Greek tragedies, and giving a clue to the life 
of the owmer ; but tlie number of houses makes 
a detailed examination of each one an impossi- 
bility. At tlie comer of a street leading into 
the forum stands tbe exebange. On the w^alls, 
the names of certain magistrates and a request 
to vote for them, implies tliai, the city at the 
time of its destruction was on rtio eve of a general 
election. On another wall beyond, some more 
red letters tell us that on^tlie kalends of May 
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some lions will in the aniphitlicatre with 
a certain gladiator of great renown. These little 
touches hero and there from the distant past 
enable us more than anything else to realise the 
actual life of Pompeii. 

We ascend a flight of marble steps to the Tragic 
Theatre ; stage, orchestra, auditorium, and even 
ticket-offices are in perfect preservation— all open 
to the sky, after the ancient fashion. We think 
of the tragedies represented on this very stage, 
of the hushed and eager faces rising tier above 
tier to the blue sky, of the jewelled dames ami 
rose-crowned maidens whose tears did homage to 
the tragedian’s art ; the strains of music from 
the long-silent orchestra ; and then, all in a 
moment, we see the ashen cloud descending upon 
the crowd, who rush wildly from the scmic, 
some few to escape in safety, others to rush into 
the blue sea in their madness, and upon the rest, 
the pall of darkness falling, not to be lifted 
for two thousand years. Close at hand is the 
smaller Comic Theatre, where jest and epigram 
jilayed their part in holding up the follies of 
the day to ridicule j ivhere wit sparkled merrily, 
and satire scathed all that it touched ; where 
the mirth and laughter of the giiy spectators 
were suddenly checked into eternal silence by 
that advancing cloud of doom. The place seems 
thronged with ghosts and memories ; nowhere else 
does the melancholy sihsneo of Pompeii ‘-trike 
us so forcibly as in this theatre, once built to 
foster fun and merriment. 

Hence we go to the Street of Tombs, on rising 
ground, which dommands exquisite views of the 
blue waters and the verdant shore. The inscrip- 
tions on the monument.^ are clear enough to be 
easily read. On one .stately white marble tomb, 
the words (in Latin), ‘To Mainia, a priestess, by 
order of the Triunivir.s,’ look almost new, .so cleaily 
are they chiselled on the tablet. A marble seat 
stands here, once placed for the accommodation of 
those who used to visit the tomb. We re.st for 
a moment, and think of that long-dead Mamia, 
with white vestal robes and dark flowing hair, 
and, perchance, the rapt face which Raphael has 
given to his Ciiniean sibyl, and wonder what 
' •inaliner of wTunan she was, to win such honour 
from the chief magistrates of Pompeii. Did she 
‘prophesy smooth things,’ and so gain the approval 
of the votaries of pleasure ? Or did her personal 
austerities try to atone for tho.se other lives, so 
soft and luxurious, and thus win ‘from tJiem in 
death some tribute of pity and remorse, of 
which this stately tomb was the outward expres- 
sion ? 

Just opposite is a large building, supposed to 
have been the principal inn of Pompeii ; the 
stables, wuth remains of the stalls, are pointed 
out, though, strange to say, the skeletons of only 
tw'O horses have yet been found. It is thought 
that the atmospheric disturbances were felt by 
animal instinct sooner than by human senses, and 
that this instinct led the horses to escape from 
the city before the full force of the catastrophe 
made itself felt. The villa of Diomed stands near. 
His skeleton, the golden brooch still fastening 
the charred toga, was found on the threshold, 
a leathern purse, of gold coins tightly clutched 
in one hand. 

The ineffaceable records of Pompii are enough 
to provide an ineX|^iaustible fund of story and 
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song; every tomb is rich in suggestions, every 
house is a compendium of the nlstory^ of that 
past age, and the interest of tlie place increases 
w’ith each fresh excavation. A third part of the 
city still remains to be discovered, including the 
Street of the Goldsmiths, where rich treasures of 
ancient ai‘t are suppo‘*ed to be hidden. The 
perfect preservation in which most of the ai’ticles 
arc fountl is due not only to the immense weight 
of aslies rendering the city air-tight, also to 
the chemical properties of the sulphureous and A 
mineral-charged cloud ^^diich rained down in 
tons upon the houses and streets. 

Near the entrance gate •is a small Museum, 
containing the skeletons found in the city — a 
mother and daughter cla.spcd in each Other’s arms ; 
a sentinel found at his post ; a man evidently 
knocked down by the cloud of ashes ; and several 
others. Some of them have been •liijurtd in the 
process of excavation, in spite of the unparalleled 
care wnth wliicli the digging and biitiBg are 
always done. Wlieii a bkoletuu is fouml, hot 
plaster ot Paris is immediately poured on to it, 
t-o that, while jireseriing the skeleton intact, it 
gives 113 al-^o, by fill urn up the imprcs.sion or 
mould of the body that liad lain there, the foim 
.and features ot llie living man. Ilius adding to 
the interc.st and reality ol wliat we see. All lie 
ill the same position in which they w'ere found; 
the ring.s still on the fingers. 

The only regret w e feel about this excavation of 
Pompeii is that it was impossible to lea\e there the 
countless artn le.s of furniture, dress, *ind luxury 
which were iouiid ; and thi'i'idore, to preserce 
them from ])illage .and destruction, as w^ell as liom 
exposure to tlie air, they were taken to the Naples 
Mu'-enm, which forms the needful serpud to a 
visit to Pompeii. There we see room alter 
room full of furniture from Pompeian hciu.-e.s 
— lieds, baths, chairs tables all of car\ed 

bronze ; broii/e eoiichey, with the (buried leathern 
cushions on which tlie indolent Pompeians once 
lounged at their codly feasts; every imagin- 
able kitchen i.l- n 1, kn ve-, folks, the handles 
formed of a tiny human figure in bronze ; exqui- 
sitely finished bottle.s of cuiioii'i iridescent glaas ; 
figures of the Lares and Penates ; vases, beakor-s, 
jug.s, cup.s, and dishe.s of every size and sliape ; 
the rare artistic skill di'-])liiying the superioiity 
ot work done by hand to tlie products of \nodern 
machinery. A large collection of surgical instru- 
ments greatly interested a celebrated physician 
who was one of our party, and who expressed 
unbounded siii’prise at tlie very slight difference 
between these relics of the infancy of medical 
science and the instruments in use at the pre.sent 
day. Some large cases of dentists’ tools caught 
our eye also ; nor did we need to-»be told wdiat 
they were, being only too wcdl acquainted wdth 
similar instruments of torture. A great number 
of paint-boxes are displayed, wliich still contain 
the same bright soft colours which we see on the 
walls of Pompeii ; and case after case of jewels, 
soma found in the houses, others evidently 
dropped in hurried flight jfrom the burning 
city, or fallen from Jhe necks and arms of the 
skeletons. Rings, bracelets, chains^ tiaras, neck- 
laces without end, of finely chased gold, set with 
gems, some of the jewels uninjured, and sparkling 
as brightly after the lapse of ages, as they did 
on the snowy neck of a Pompeian beauty two 
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thousand years ago ; others dropped from the 
setting, where the heat has melted the gold out 
of shape. Exquisite cameo rings and clasps, 
representing classical or mythological subjects. 
Often a winged Mercury, or a Psyche with the 
butterfly poised above her head, serves to remind 
us how art lives, though the artist dies. 

On a lady’s bronze toilet-table stand a glass 
jar half full of rouge, soiiio pomade pots, and a 
litter of Carved combs, bronze hairpins, curlmg- 
* irons and tongs, surrounding the polished metal 
mirror which once reflected the face whose beauty 
the fair owner tried to licigbten. Those combs 
and hairpins once listened perfumed tresses ; 
white linger, s once dallied with the unguents and 
esseiifCB which stand on the table, or dipped the 
puff into the rouge which glows still with its 
pristine ccjlour,, though the cheek wliieli it tinted 
13 dissolvc*d in death. A silk hair-net looking 
Ircsli and new hangs on a bronze hook ; and 
a cliar/ed shawl, with the long ivoollen fringe 
left upon it, lies close beside it, perhaps hastily 
caught up and wrapped over the lestul robes, in 
preparation for the hurried flight, for universal 
tchtnnony agrees that the city was destroyed 
at tlie tune uhcu sonic great festival was being 
held. 

I’lieso ])orsonfil details of dress and ornament 
move us strangely, and hirul us by strong links 
of syinpatliv and pity witli the sufferers in a 
cahunity whicli, to most of us, is loo far off 
to supply that touch of nature ‘which makes 
the uhoie uoild km.’ Here are the sandals 
which once hound the light feet of Pompeian 
gills as they moved in the dance, or fled from 
the Tk ly lum which turneil their joy into 
mouiiimg, their life into death. Here are 

the skull and arm of a girl found burieil 
in a side-''treain of lava, upon vhieh the im- 
pn''.ai>ii of her rounded, youthful figure still 
remains, though that graceful foim has long 
been ii umbered with the dead. Pcrliaps she was 
on her way to the theatre, with one of those 
(jiMintly deiised tickets m her hand which 
attiiu't our attention iii a iieighbouiing room 
— tiny ivory violins to designate the orchestra, 
ivoiy ]»igeuiis Avitli out-pread wings for the 
[ gallery, little tablets with red numerical figures 
lor tlie re^^eried seats of the })ati'icians. flow 
suggest! re they are of that past life ot pleasure, 
witli its nniuscinents, its follies, and its sin.s, so 
similar to tluise of later times — a fact brought 
befr>ro us by the number of dice, many of 
tliem loaded, which uere louud in the houses, 
showing that the chicamries of the gambler 
wore well known in Pompeii. • 

In the room which contains the charred bread 
from the publifi ovens already mentioned, .are some 
bronze dishes of fruit set out exactly m the order 
in which they were found— dat-es, figs ualnnts 
nuts, and plums, burned perl cell y black, but 
retaining their shape unmistakably. It looks as 
though the guests had fled from the table on 
wliicli the dessert was set out. The contents! of 
a pantry stand near— a jar half full of oil ; a Bottle 
of flour, partly used ; a string-net hanging up, 
full of eggs, locking like lumps of chalk or lime ; 
a piece of roasted meat, fallen from an oven. 
These things malce a bridge over the gulf of 
Time which separates us from Pompeian life, 
no doubt vividly described in the thousands of 


charred and undecipherable parchments, supposed 
to represent the state documents, literature and 
poetry, of the city — jirohably the contents of the 
public library, to which ai’e added numerous 
papyrus rolls, found in the houses of the rich. 
Here, too, are large bales of drapery and clothing, 
all burned to a uniform blackness, and scarcely 
distinguishable as to colour and texture, though 
gold threads glittering here and there suggest 
robes of state or festive garments laid aside in 
chest and coffer, but reached by the devouring 
heat, if not by actual fire. 

Pliny the Elder, who at the time of the 
destruction of the tuo cities was in command 
of the fleet at Miseimm, on the opposite side of 
the, Bay of Naples, watched the gradual darkening 
of the thick cloud over Vesuvius, and tells us 
that the smoke spreaiT outward and upward 
until it resembled a gigantic pine-tree stretching 
across the heavens, while loud subterranean 
thunders were heard, and a fountain of fire 
dashed up into the sky. Then the great crimson 
lava-flood burst forth and rushed down the 
mountain side in a river of liquid fire, to bury 
nerculaneuin ; and the clouds of ashes, cinders, 
and sparks poured down by tons on Pompeii, 
the waters of the bay leaping up to meet the 
hissing lire wliich fell into the waves, ingulfing 
many of the boats which ivere bearing fugitives 
away from the tcriible scene. Pliny himself 
lo.'-t bis life, from venturing in a boat too near 
to the flaming town. -Earth, air, and water each 
bad its share in this* awful convulsion of the 
elements ; the thunder of the mfiuntain mocked 
the thunder of the waves upon the shore. One 
moment the fiery ttream lighted np the crimson 
lava-flood and tlie pale, tei rifled laces of those 
who fled bhiicking from their doom; another 
moment, and all was ingulfed in pitchy darkness. 
Then the rain of fire ami the choking ashes 
buried palace, and temple, and tomb, turning 
ea<-h and all into a living grave. When silence 
fell upon llie scene, Pomjieii with its revels and 
luscs lay fathoms deep in a shroud of aslkcs, 
to sleep the sleep of death through the silemt 
centuries, until emliteen hundred years were told, 
Avhen the spell of mystery was br^cn, and as ' 
by an enchairtei-’s wand, the secret of its past 
was laid bare, and the veil lifted upon the old 
life thus so suddenly arrested. 


K 5r 0 W E 0 ft 0 F T. 

A CUMBERLAND IDYL. 

I. 

Somewhat less than half-a-dozen miles from 
CcUlisle lies a pretty but sleepy little village, 
which wc shall call Linthwaite. Far removed 
from the march of progress, it reposes in a peace- 
ful slumber, unbroken by the rattle and din of 
locomotives, and unmolc&tcd by the ‘kettle o’ 
steam ’-driven inventions, so dear to agriculturists 
of the modern style. Save that in summer and 
autumn, the whir of the new-fangled reaping- 
machine is heard in the meadows and cornfields, 
as it sweeps down broad swavas of hay and 
yellow corn — usurping the plaBe of the sturdy 
scant-clod husbandman, wielding his keea-edgecl 
si’ythc, and the bauds of Iriflimcn, each ari|j^ed 
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witli his trusty sickle, who formerly invaded 
the land at harvest-time — no sound is ever heard 
there that might not have broken the silence 
fifty years ago. Certainly, now and again, at 
times when there is going to be rain, as the old 
folks say in their weather wisdom, the distant 
sound of a railway engine’s whistle may be heard 
borne on the wind, faint and weird as the plain- 
tive piping of the plover overhead in his autumn 
flight; but then it is so intangible as to seem 
but a ‘wandering voice’ from a far-off country, 
with which the good folks of Linthwaite can have 
nothing in common. 

The young people have most of them, to be 
siu’c, at one time or another ventured their necks 
and limhs in a railway train ; but there are those 
among its older inhabitants who have never 
yet 1 ^ 0 wn, and probably never will enjoy, that 
dangerous luxury. The farmers, with their wives 
or daughters, betake themselves to Carlisle every 
Saturday to dispose of their farm produce and 
make their marketing ; and at less fre<xucnt 
intervals the villagers make fitful visits to the 
same place with the latter object, and this con- 
stitutes their main iiersonal intercourse vuth the 
outer world, Eor the rest, the weekly new&pax)er 
supplies them with all the information they 
reexuire touching uiaikcts and crops, politics for 
the men, and fashions and gossip for the women ; 
and so they livd their uneventful lives. 

A stone’s-throw from the road that skirts the 
village green stands Knowceroft, an old-fashioned 
farmhouse, which has been tbc patrimony of one 
generation of Martindales after anotber, time out 
of mind. At the period of our story it is occu- 
pied by a widow, her son, and daughter. Her 
husband lias been dead some years ; but his jilacc 
as head of the household is filled by his son, 
Joe Martindale, who has now reached the age 
of twenty-five ; his sister Kuth being some seven 
years younger. 

It was on a bright September morning that 
hlrs Martindale, still a Imxoni and active dame, 
trotted down the orchard and called to her son, 
who was superintending harvesting operations 
in an adjoining field : ‘Joe, Joe ! ’ * 

‘ Ay, ay, mother. What is it 1 ’ 

‘Come here ; I want the’.’ 

Obedient to her call, Joe made Ms appearance, 
ruddy and sunburnt, and nioi>ifing his brow as 
he came. 

‘Here’s a letter fra’ Ruth,’ continued his 
mother. ‘She says she’s cornin’ back to-night, 
an’ Hioo has to meet her at Carel by the seven 
o’clock train. I divveiit know what lasses are 
meade on nooadays ! Dis she think we 'vc iiowt 
to do wid the horses than to gan’ rakin’ off to 
the toon wid them at this teyme, an’ half the 
fields to cut yit 1 ’ 

‘Well, mother,’ rejoined Joe, laughing, ‘she 
must come back some time, and I don’t know 
that she could come at a better. And we won’t 
hinder work eithei;. for I’ll take old Blossom. 


He’s good enough for that yet, and I’ll give 
him his time.’ 

‘Wey, I daresay thoo’ll be able to mannish 
wid him,’ replied Mrs Martindale ; ‘ and I ’ll he 
reet glad to git the lass back again, onyway.* 

To explain which, we may mention that Miss 
Ruth had been away from home for a whole 
week, to officiate as bridesmaid at the wedding 
of a cousin in Westmorland ; and hhr mother, 
had so missed her w'irftome face, tliat, notwitli- 
standir^ her apparent reluctance, she would have 
been glad to get her daughter back again at 
the price of a day’s work of every horse about 
the place. 

So in good time Joe, having harnessed Blossom 
to the dogcart, drove' leisurely .olf tp Carlisle. 
Joe, as we said, is five-and -twenty years old, 
and stands rather over five feet tcn^. in Ins 
stockings ; is straight as a poplar and lithe as 
a willow; slim in build, but wiry and mus- 
cular, as a Oumbcrlaiid yeoman should bo. In 
the saddle he rides like a fox-hunter ; on font, 
his gait aiiproachcs the martial, as, with sfjuare 
shoulders well tbruwm back and* bead erect, he 
‘looks the whole world in fbc face.’ Ilis head 
is covered with curly brown hair, cropiied short ; 
his face, untouched by ra/.or, is adorned by 
whiskers and beard of a darker sbticle. The 
general expression of liis face is tuggestivc of- 
good-nature and merrimout ; but something in 
the set of his lips betokens firmness, and exon 
doggedness of purjiGse. 

A good fanner for bis yeans, and fairly necoin- 
plisbed in all the sports and iiastiineJi of tin* 
country-side, he is also possessed of a taste for 
literatui’e, and has read more than mu,-,t of lus 
class. For this latter tendency ho is jirobably 
indebted to the fact that las education w'as 
completed under the eye of las father’s eousni, 
who was vicar of a parish in Westmorland, and 
eked out his scanty stipi-nd there liy taking doe 
and one or tw'o other lads to educate along w ith 
his own sons. 


After an easy drive, Joe reached the station 
at Carlisle a few minutes before seven, and in 
clue course the train arrived ; but, to his dis- 
appointment, no Ruth came with it. On making 
iiupiiry,nie found that this train did not slop at 
Tebay — a fact which his sister mpst have over- 
looked W'hcn making arrangements for his meeting 
her — and that she could not now reach Carlisle 
before half-past ten. So he drove back to the 
Lion, which was their usual quarters, and putting 
Blossom in charge of the hostler, ho strolled 
out^nto the town. Walking up Lowther Street^ 
he noticed that most of the jieople there Avere 
moving in the opposite direction, so he turned 
and joined them. He then found 'that they Avere 
bound for the theatre ; and as he had nearly 
three liours to wait before his sister’s train was 
due, he determined to drop in there and see 
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what was to be seen. The play was one of 
the usual melodramatic type, with a ‘good 
murder’ to begin with, a virtuous young man 
I on whom suspicion falls, complications innumer- 
able brought about ^jy the machmations of a 
wicked uncle, heart-rending scenes between the 
hero and his devoted sweetlieart, another murder, 
and a detective oiTicer oi superhuman sagacity, 
who clears everything up just at the right 
moment, •bringing the whole to an orthodox 
'conclusion, with ‘virtue triumphant and villainy 
vanquished.’ 

Joe watched the whole of the first act with 
phlegmatic indifTereneP, but not so the second. 
The scene of this was laid in a dairy, and the 
change in J'oe’s leeliiigs was brought about by 
the entrance of the dairymaid I’hcehe, Was 
there ever suth a charming manipulator of 
butter Bocii outside of fairyhuul? She h.ad not 
many words to speak, for she was only there as 
a foil 'to set off the heroine, resplendent in 
silks and lace, who had come to the dairy on 
the sly to meet the hero, the farmer’s son. 

PiUt Phmbe, in lier neat pink dress, with sleeves 
rnlleil up, disjjlaving tlio p]uin]>e''t of arms ami 
the dimpliest of elbow's, dettly iKittnig the butter, 
and trotting about her w^ork as though she had 
been brought up inside a dairy all her life, had 
all Joe’s eyes, and he saw nothing of the thrilling 
love-seeno tliat was being enactecl by the resplen- 
<lent lady and her suitor in the loreground. 

'Jiie dairymaid was not tall, by any means ; 
if Joe had had his arm rouml her waist, and she 
had been looking up into .To(>’s face, Jier chin 
might iiave been about the level of Joe’s heart, 
and Joe was five feet ten, so you m.iy gues.s 
her lieight from that. The dun in qnestioii 
w’as round, and had a most bewitching dimple ; 
her lips were red and •poiitm? Her nose >va8 
just the least little b.t ‘lip-i.ll ! but her 
eyes — oh ! we can’t describe her eyes, lor they 
were largo and brown and liqunl ; and they 
eould be cold and repelling, or langnisbing 
.and atlr.ieiive, or merry and sparkling, just as 
lilted the mood in which tlic lair Phmbe might 
be win'll she looked at you. Phirlheiiuore, she 
W'as plump, but jimp in the waist w'lthal — not 
ot the jiinpness engendered by corsets and such-' 
like devices, but ot nature ; and the pink gowTi 
in which she W'as dressed w'as not too long to 
hide a pair of the smallest of feet and most 
delicately turned ankles that ever supported a 
dai^ghtcr of Eve. And lo crown all, she walked 
about her stxge-dairy modestly as a nun, and 
apparently utterly unconscious of the lookcro- 
on. . • 

When she left the stage, Joe found time to 
examine his [playbill to ascertain the name of 
this charming creature, whom he found to be 
therein described as — 

‘ Phoibo, a dairymaid — Miss Phyllis May.’ 

All Joe’s interest in the drama was now centred 
in the entrances and exits of Miss Phvllis May. 
Fe began to call her by that name to himSeif, 
aisinissing ‘Phatbe, a dairymaid,’ as being a 
myth ; and now and again 1» felt sure she was 
looking Btraigli* at him, when he blushed, and 
suddenly became very much interested in the 
doings of the other actors, until he gathered 
courage to steal another glance at the charming 
Phoebe. 


Now', as Joe was not by nature a particu- 
lariy bashful fellow', it may be fairly inferred 
from all this lliat he had fallen in love with 
the prettv actress. At anyrate, when the curtain 
fell, he had a very faint idea of what the play 
had all l)ceii about, and ho had imprintea on 
his mental retina the picture of a bewitching 
sylph in a pink gown, w'hich miniature, if not 
warranted to be indelible, promised to take some 
time to efface. ^ On cousultiiig liis w'atch, be found 
that he had just time, by running all the W'ay 
to the Lim, to get l^lossom harnessed and reach 
the station soon enough to meet his sister’s 
train. He could scarcely have done this, had 
it been up to time, but fortunately for him 
it viaa a few minutes late, and he w'as waiting 
on the platform when it arriveti. liuth was 
looking out for him ; " and he soon had her 
seated in tlic dogcart, w'ell wrapped up in the 
shawls which her mother had jirovided to pro- 
tect her from the night-air, and w'as driving 
bomoward a good deal faster than he had come ; 
for Blossom needed no reminder from the whip 
that there was a feed of corn and a cosy stable 
-waiting for him at his journey’s end. 

After the first mutual inquiries about friends, 
Ruth had all the talk to herself, for Joe seemed 
too preoccujned to ongmate conversation ; and 
as she was doing her best to open the way for 
telling him a most important secret, closely 
touching herself, she found his silence rather 
tantalismg. She lajisiwi into wlence herself for 
a short while, but that made things no better ; 
so at last she drew a long breath and went 
straight to the jioint. 

‘Dick is coming on Saturday, Joe,’ she began. 
‘ILe would have come to-day, only they are so 
busy ; and it is so rough travelling on Saturdays, 
that aunt thought I had better not wait till 
then ’ 

‘Oh !’ ejacnlated Joe, only half following what 
she said ; iuid thereupon followed another interval 
of silence. 

‘.Toe!’ whispered Ruth at last, nestling closer 
to her brother and laying her head against his 
arm — ‘Joe! Dick wants mo to marry him; and 
— and — I love him very much ; «ind that is 
what is bringing him on Saturday, to talk to 
mother and you about it. You like him, Joe! 
i know you do ' ’ 

This roused Joe from his reverie, and slipping 
his arm ronmriiis sister’s waist, he kissi'd her, 
and said : ‘ Do you want to leave us, Rnthie 1 
Wo c.an’t part with you yet a hit, las&ie. What 
would we do without you 'i ’ 

‘ O Joe, no ! I don’t want to leave you,’ 
replied his sister ; ‘ but — but — I love Dick so 
much, and — and ’ 

‘Well, well, Pvuthie,’ rejoined Joe, ‘we can’t 
keep you always ; and a better fellow than 
Dick I couldn’t wish you for a husband. So 
I .‘suppose it will have to be “Yes.” But wliat 
will tlie motlicr say about parting with you, 
Ruthie 1 ’ 

‘ Well, hut I ’ve something else to tell you, 
Joe,’ said Ruth. ‘You know their lease is up 
at Candlemas, and Dalehead is uot big enough 
for both Dick and Tom, so Tom is going _ to 
take it on again by himself, and Dick is going 
to try to get Riggfield. So, if he does, it won’t be 
like going away at all, hardly f will it, Joe ? ’ « 
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As Eisgfield' was only about a quarter of a 
mile from Knowecroft, Joe had to acknowledge 
that there was a saving clause in tins arrange- 
ment ; and as ho was on intiinato terms with 
its proprietor, he thought there were good hopes 
of Dick’s being able to secure it. 

By this tiino Blossom had brought them close 
to their own gate, where Mrs Martindale, who 
had hoard the sound of wheels, was waiting 
to receive them, having been in a fidget for 
liours at their non-arrival. And before they 
went to bed, the matter of Ruth’s engagement 
was broached to her mother, and sufficiently 
advanced to leave little doubt that when Dick 
came on Saturday, his answer would not be 
‘No.’ 


All next day, while Joe was going about his 
work in the harvest-field, the vi-iion of a plump 
and pretty dairymaid, attired in pink, haunted 
his brain, and pertinaciously refused to be driven 
away. Tlien he found liimself repeating lier 
name — ‘Phyllis, Phyllis — Phyllis May; nice 
name, Phyllis; ju&t seems to suit her too.’ And 
thereupon he began humming to himself the 
ditty, Vhyllis is my only joy I which from 
thenceforward Joe declared to be the bweete&t 
song in the English language. 

‘ Heigh-ho ! ’ thought ho ; ‘ T shall likely never 

see her again ; and even if 1 did Come, Joe, 

lad! this ■will never do; a pretty furnier’a wile 
an actress would make ; and what would the 
mother say ! ’ ' Which was all very ivell in its 
■way ; but when the vision of a jnetty woman 
takes possession of a young fellow’s heart at 
livG-aud-twenty, it is nut to be exorcised in that 
fashion. 

Saturday oamo, and with it arrived Dick, a 
burly, good-natured young farmer ; intelligent 
enough too, hut one who found the ‘ Stock-book ’ 
a great deal more to his taste than cither Milton j 
or Shali.spcare. Piut to little llutli he was as 
a •derni-god ; for had he not been enshrined in 
licr heart for tw'o long years, ever since she paid 
a long visit to liis sisters on her leaving school/ 
And as both* Mis Martindale and Joe looked with 
favourable eyes on his suit, Master Dick had 
a very pleasant time of it that week-end, you 
may depend upon it. It was a short stayj though, 
after all ; for he had to go hack home again on 
the Monday evening ; but befoife then he had 
seen the owner of lliggfield and made arrange- 
ments to enter upon that, under the circum- 
stances, ‘most desmible’ farm, at Candlemas, on 
a foul teen years’ lease, 

‘Why, Dick,’ said Ruth, when ho returned 
to report progress, ‘by the time the lease is up, 

I ’ll be quite an old woman 1 ’ 

‘Nay, Ruthio, lass,’ rejoined Dick; ‘it will 
be time to talk like that w'hen tlu’ee such leases 
are up.’ 

Joe drove Dick to Carlisle, and praycil that 
Blossom might fall lama or take some temporary 
ailment that would afford him an excuse to 
stay later in the town, and so give him another 

S irtunitv of seeing his fair enslaver ; hut no 
good-luck fgll to his lot, and he had to take 
his w'ay homeward long before the hour at wdiich 
the theatre opened. And os this was ‘positively 
tl]^ last week’ of their performance in Carlisle,! 


he quite made up his mind that he should never 
look upon her again. But on the Friday, an 
event happened at Linthwaite which roused that 
drowsy hamlet from its normal torpor, and it 
came about in this wise, ^bout four o’clock in 
the afternoon, while Joe was overlooking the 
harvcbters in one of his fields that lay a short 
distance from Knowecroft, in an angle where 
two roads met, he heard the clatter down the 
main road of a runaw^ay horse and :ai’t. He 
made a rush for the ijprner of the field, in the' 
hope of being able to stop the runaway, and 
leaping the gate, was just in time to see the 
horse turn into the byi-o&d at full speed. Ilis 
he.'irt gave a sudden bound, for between him 
and the excited animal stood, in tno middle of 
the road, and apparently paralysed with fear, 
a young lady in a fiink dress.. Now, in Joe’s 
mind for the past week, the conjunctiun of a 
3 'oung lady and a pink dress had been suggestive 
of one tJioiight only — of the adorable Pliyliis ; and 
now he felt asbured that it w'as she wiio waj going 
to be killed lielbre his very eyes. Tiie bare idea 
of this gave him the speed of an athlete and the 
strength of a mailman, and ho tore down the 
road like one possessed. But he wa®! too late 
to save her, for bedore lie could giasp the bridle, 
she had been struck dow'n seii'^eless ; and he 
w'as just in time, by cxertne; all his force, to 
tw’ist the animal round and pn-vent the w'heel 
uf the cait from passing over her heljdess form. 

The men from the harvest-field w'ore by this 
time runiiiiig with till speed to the scene of the 
accident, and to one of them Joe turned over 
the care of the frightened horse, ivliile he stooped 
over its victim, to see how much she had sufiored 
from the blow. And it mas Miss riiyllis l^Iay ! 
Her eyes were closed, aiul licr cheeks W'cre ])allid 
as death ; but Joe could detect the flicker ot a 
]mlse in her slender wnist, and lifting licr m 
liis arms, he carried her into the house. It wtis 
only a couple of niinutes’ walk, but wiiat nimutcs 
they were to .loe — alike blissful and terrible. 
Her dainty head biy on his shoulder, and the 
light autumn biveze blew stray tresstM of her 
bright brown hair against his clieuk. To chi'.p 
lier thus was ecstasy ; but the fear lest those ]<ale 
eyelids, wiiite as twin snowulrojis, should never 
more unclose in life, was agonising. 

Mrs Martindale attended poor rhy''lis with 
motherly anxiety ; and as soon as Joe luid borne 
the injured girl up to Ruth’s bediooin, he left 
her to the care of his mother and sister, and 
saddling his best horse, rode off at full speed 
for the country-side doctor, wdio lived some three 
miles away. Fortunately, he found that ^^entle- 
man at liorne, with his sturdy cob standing at 
the door, ready to carry him on 'a distant visit ; 
so they w’cro enabled to reach Knowi'croft without 
delay. ^leanwhile, the patient had been placed 
in bed, where, notwithstanding all Mrs Martin- 
dale’s rustic appliances, slie still lay unconscious. 
But as the doctor entered the room a feeble 
moan was heard, and the injured girl began fo 
mo\^ about, as though in pain. The kind- 
liearted old doctor,.4ifter carefully examining her 
condition, gave instructions as tc her treatment 
— above all things enjoining perfect -quiet — and 
assured them that there was no cause for alarm j 
for although she was suffering from concussion 
of the brain, it was only slight. He, however. 
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said that he ^ would call a{?ain in a few hours, 
on his viiiy back from visiting some patients at 
a distance, and then took his departure. 

Long before this time, the ]xirty in whoso 
company Miss May had come to Jjintlnvaite had 
arrived at KnowetToft in a state of great alarm, 
having heard of her accident. It ap]>eared that 
Mr Nelson, the principal of the dramatic com- 
pany to which she was attach«*(l, had taken his 
wife and*Mis3 May for a drive from Carlisle 
S’ound by Lintliwaite ; and shortly beiore reaching 
that place, their horse had cast a shoe, and they 
had stopped at the village smithy to have it 
lastencd on. Mrs Nels«n liad remained seated in 
the conveyance ; but Miss May had taken advan- 
tage of the lidllt to saunter on ahead, and it thus 
happened that she was alone when the accident 
occurred. As may be imagined, her friends 
awaited thb resTilt of her examination hy the 
doctor in gieat trepidation, and it was with a 
feeding «»f relief that they heal’d his report as 
above mentionod. Having to be in Carlisle for 
that evening’s performance, and as a substitute 
for ‘Pheebe’ would liave to be got even at 
the eleventh hour, they could not jmdong their 
stay at Know'ecrolt ; but Mr Nelson promised 
to drive back as soon as his duties at the 
theatre were over for the night, to ascertain 
how Miss May u'as progressing, and if necessary, 
to procure additioiiril ])roiessional assistance. l)r 
Ci’aliam, however, assured him that this would 
not be re(|uired, and that, although the recovery 
of his fair jxitioiit iiiiglit bo slow, he had every 
confidenee that she was not in a dangerous 
condition. 

Joe was ovei joyed at this declaration, and 
was almost uuked enough to leid that this 
accident, which might have been fraught with 
such serious consequences to one who had been 
in all lus Ihnnglits lor a whole week, was a most 
happy one lor him. He wouhl allow no one 
hut himself to go to Dr Graham’s for some drugs 
nhich that gentleman nislicd to have in readiness 
in case they should be required ; and all the 
way going and returning he was drawing in hi.s 
mind roseate pictures of what might be the 
result of this fortunate meeting with the maiden • 
ol Ills dreain.s. 

The doebu’ came back according to promise, 
and found all going on quite satislacti^ri^i . Mr 
Nelson also returned about midnight, and before 
taking Ills leave, said that Ins professional engage- 
ments necessitated Ins going to Edinburgh on 
the following day, and would keep liim there 
for at least a week ; but he lustrueted Joe that 
no expense was to be spared in hastening the 
recoveiy of Miss May, who was, he said, mucli 
more to him than a mere member of his company, 
for she was the daughter of a very dear friend, 
long since deail. 

To wliich Joe replied: ‘Mr Nelson, Miss May 
is my guest, and no one but myself shall spend 
oho shilling on her behalf while she is in my 
house. And I shall see that nothing is wanting 
that will be for her good.’ • 

‘Mr Martindale,’ rejoined jjho other, ‘you arc 
a good fellow, « God bless you for it ! I leave ' 
my friend •in your care with the utmost confi- 
dence ; and whatever you may do for her, I am 
sure you will never regret. She is not like one 
of our set. But I must be off, for my wife will 


he worrying herself to death till J get back with 
news how Phyllis is going on.’ And shaking 
hands heartily with Joe, the worthy manager 
set out once more for Carlisle. 


TOTIIEPOINT. 

‘ Can you fight ? * shouted the charity boy through 
the keyhole. ‘No, sir,’ replied Oliver Twist 
meekly, iroiii the other side of the door, ‘ Then 
I’ll whop you,’ was Mr Noah Claypole's prompt 
rejoinder. This was to the point with a ven- 
gi’anco, and there arc many rejoinders worth 
chronicling equally prompt, if not so bellicose. 

A man look a seat in a barber’s chair. He 
asked the barber if he had the same razor he 
liad used the day befoiw. Being answered in 
the afiirmalive, the i)ati<'nt man said : ‘Then 
give me chloroform.’ That was one to the cus- 
tomer, ju.^'t as the next is one to the barber. An 
English gentleman, somewhat bald, entered a 
hairdresser’s in I’lUis to be operated upon, and 
was thiiniler.-^tnick to find himself charged ten 
francs. ‘Ten francs I’ lie exclaimed, ‘for cutting 
my hair!’ — ‘0 no, mon=.ieur ; not for cutting 
your hair. 1 et lor findnij: the hair to cut.’ 

There a ol ,i ,i mb m.-iit when advocating 
the utility ol p.ihl-e - ho »1 Mung: ‘Byron was 
a Harrow boy’ — ‘What of that?’ said an oppo- 
nent ; ‘ Burns was a ploughboy.’ Etiually neat 
and ready w.is the woman’s answer to an inquirer, 
who, seeing ‘This cottage lor sail’ painted on 
a board, politely asked a woman in front of the 
house when the cottage was to sail. ‘Just as 
soon as the man comes who can raise the wind,’ 
was her miick reply. 

A shabbily di’csscd woman called upon a gentle- 
man for aid, claiming that she was m a starving 
condition. He looked upon her plethoric form, 
estimating tlie avoirdupois of the superfluous fat, 
and answered. ‘You don’t look like a starving 
W'oman.’-— ‘ I know it,’ she whiuiiigly answered ; 
‘I’m bloated witli grief.’ ^ 

A railioail engineer saying that the usual life 
of u locomotive was only thii’ty years, a passenger 
remarked that such a tough -looldng ^tiling ought 
to live longer Jthan that. ‘ Well,’ responded the 
engineer, ‘perhaps it w'ould, it it didn’t smoke 
so imieli,’ 

‘1 think I’ll get out and stretch my legs a 
little,’ said a tall man, as the train stopped at 
a station. ‘Oh, don’t!’ said a passenger wdio 
had been sitting op[)osite to liiin, and wdio had 
been much embarrast'Od by the legs ^ of his tall 
eonqianion — ‘ don’t do that ! They are too long 
already’’ A fast youth asked at a city restau- 
r.int: ‘What have you got?’ ‘Almost every- 
thing, sir,’ was the reply.-— ‘ Well, give me a 
plate of that.’ ‘ Yes ’ir.— Hash I ' shouted the 
waiter down the spoaking-tuhe. 

IMorc good-natured and quite os much to the 
point is the following. A man w*as hurrying 
along the street the other night, when another 
man, also in violent haste, rushed out of an alley, 
and the two obllided with great force. The 
second man looked ina<l ; wdiile the polite man, 
taking off lus hat, said : ‘ My dear sir, I don’t 
know which ot us is to blamed for this violent 
encounter, but I am in too great a hurry to 
investigate. If I rau into you,^ beg your parolon ; 
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if you ran intp me, don't mention it;' and ho 
tore away at redoubled speed. 

Well matched in politeness and readiness was 
a gentleman whose button caught hold of the 
fringe on a lady’s shawl. ‘I’m attached to you,' 
said the gentleman, laughing, while he was 
industriously trying to get loose. ‘The attach- 
ment is mutual,' was the good-natured rejdy. 

Woman’vS wit was not hadly illustrated when 
an idle fop said to a lady : ‘ My dear Miss Smith, 
wliy did you not take advanhigo of leap-year to 
get married?’ — ‘Because I am not able to earn 
cnougli to support a husband,' was the imexiiected 
answer. Eq^iuilly ready was a young miss to 
whom her sweetheart said: ‘You arc such a 
strange girl, that really I don’t know what to 
make of jou.’— ‘ Well, then, I’ll tell you, Chai-lic,’ 
she replied — ‘make a wife ol me.’ It is satis- 
factory to add that he did so at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. 

Two young married French ladies were talking 
about their husbands. Said one of them : ‘ Do 
you really think your Jules went shooting yester- 
day?' ‘Well, I don’t think lie tried to deceive 
me yesterday ; I 'm inclined to think he went.’ — 
‘But he didn’t bring back any game?’ ‘That’s 
what makes me feel sure he did go 1 ’ was tlie 
mfe’s reply. 

As ready, hut more spiteful, was the answer 
to a crusty old fellow, who once asked : ‘ What 
is the reason that gi'iirms, dragons, and demons 
arc ladies’ favourite subjects for embroidery 
designs?’ — *Oh, because they are continually 
thinking of thar husbands,’ was the lady’s quick 
retort. 

More pointed than polite is the following 
strange receipt for conjugal harmony. Coneeniing 

couple well known for their out>Viird and 
visible mutual affection, it was asked by a neigh- 
bour: ‘Why is she so fond of her iiushaiid?’ 
‘Because he is perfectly unintelligible.’ — ‘And 
why docs he adore her ? ’ ‘ Because she is almost 
a little idiot’ 

A lady once remarked to a clever actor who 
had a broken nose ; ‘I like your acting, sir ; hut, 
to be frank with you, I can’t get over your 
— ‘No wondpr, madam,’ replied lie; ‘the brid-e 
is gone.’ Equally ready was anotligr actor who^e 
benefit resulted in a very thin house. 'I’he 
actress in the scene with him spiaking very low 
in her communications with her lover, he 
exclaimed with Avoful humour: ..‘IMy dear, you 
may speak out ; there is nobody to lu‘ar us.’ 
It 18 related that at the opera in Dublin, a 
gentleman sarcastically asked a man standing up 
in front of liim if he was aware be was opaque. 
The other denied the allegation, and said ho 
was O’Brien. 

Tile natural readiness of the Irish is well 
shown 111 an argument between a Saxon and a 
Celt respecting the nationality of vanoua great 
men who had lived and died. The Irishman 
had successively claimed each one mentioned as 
a countryman of his own, till at length the 
Englishman, somewhat nettled, inquired: ‘How 
about Shakspeare — was he an Irishman?’ to 
Avhich he received the reply : ‘Well, I can’t say 
exactly, hut at all events he had the abilities of 
one.’ A German paper tells a story of a certain 
general whose servant was in the habit of getting 
intoxicated. ‘Jacques,’ at last said his master 


to him, ‘I shall have to send yon about your 
business ; I hear dreatlful tales of your goings- 
on.’ — ‘Ah, general,’ replied Jacques, quite un- 
abashed, ‘if I believed all the bad things people 
say about you, I should have gone away myself 
long ago.’ 

For calm presence of mind in the way of 
answer, the lollowing deserves a foremost place. 
‘Do you drink?’ said a temperance reformer 
to a beggar who had implored alm^ of him. 

‘ Yes, thunk you, sir,’ returned the candid pauper p 
‘ where shall we go ? ’ • 

‘ What are you going to do when you grow up, 
if you don’t know how. to read, Avrite, and 
cipher?’ asked a school-teacher of a lazy, stupid 
boy, who replied: ‘I'm going lo#be a school- 
master, an’ make the boys do all the readin’, 
writin’, and cipherin’.’ A small boy who is one of 
a family of ten children ai^us takeif out <for a drive 
with las mothei’. As they droA'^e past a small 
cottage of tAvo rooms, Johnnie called liis mother’s 
attention to it, avIio remarked that it A^'a.s a very 
small house. ‘Yes,’ replied Johnnie meditatively ; 
‘it’s small ; but it Avould he plenty big enough 
for our lamily if it wasn’t for you and the 
cliildren.' 

This Avas matched in readiness by lad who 
^plied to the captain of a ve^-sel Imi a berth. 
The captain, Avislung to intimidate him, hamled 
him a piece of rope and said : ‘ 11 you want to 
make a good sailor, you must make lliree ends 
of the rope.’ — ‘I can do it,’ he readily replied. 
‘Here is one, and hero is another — that makes 
tAvo. Now, here’s the thiid,’ and he thicAV it 
OA'erhoard. 

‘Don't you find it hurts your lawn to It t your 
children jday upon it?' asktsl a fi lend of a 
suburban the other day. ‘Yes,’ answerotl the 
gentleman addressed; ‘but it doesn't hurt the 
childien.’ 

‘Arc you lost, my little fiOlnw?’ nsked a gentle- 
man of a four-year old one dav. ‘No,’ lu' sobbed 
m reply; ‘but my mother is’ — ‘And how doett 
Gharlie like going to school ?’ kindly intpinod 
a good man of a jiivemle Avho was Availing 
I with a tin can in his ham I the adwrit of .i coiti- 
panion. ‘I like goin’ well enough,’ he replied ; 
‘but T don’t like staying after I get there,’ 

Quite a.s uigenions as lugcimous was the answer 
of a hoy AAho A\'as kept alliT selioid lor bad ortbo- 
gra])hy, and excused liimself to his parent'^ bv 
saymg that he Avaa spell-hound — ‘WlKit .shall 'l 
talk to you about?’ said a clergyman to some 
school-child I’cn. ‘About ten mmutes,’ cxclaii'ned 
a young girl. 

‘Herts’s your money, dolt’’ cried an angry 
debtor- ‘Ia’oav tell me why your master'’ Avrote 
eighteen letters about that paltry t.siim ?’ ‘1 am 

sure I can’t tell, sir,’ said the sliopboy ; ‘but I 
think it Avas because seventeen letters didn’t 
fetch it.’ 

‘Don’t you knoAV it is very Avrong to smoke, 
my boy?’ sahl an old lady to a youngster Avho 
persisted in pulfing a cheap cigar. ‘ Oh, I 
smoke for my health,' answeted the boy saucilj*. 

— ‘But you never heard of a cure by smoking,’ 
she continued presently. ‘O y^s, I did,’ per- 
sisted the hoy, bhnving a hi-:; clom] ; ‘that’s 
the way they cure pigs.’ — ‘Smoke on, then,’ 
quickly replied the old lady ; ‘ there ’s some hope 
lor you A'et.’ 
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'An American strolled into a fashionable church 
just before the service began. The sexton followed 
him up, and tapping him on the shoulder, and 
pointing to a small cur that had followed him 
into tho sacred edifice, said : * Dogs arc not 
admiUcd.’-— ‘That’s not my dog,’ replied the 
visitor. ‘But he follows you.’ — ‘Well, so do 
you.’ The sexton growled, and removed the dng 
with unnecessary violence. 

‘That sermon did me good,’ said one friend to 
mi other, after hearing an eloq^ueut preticlier. ‘ We 
Sliall see,’ was tin* reph'. • 

A melting Mrmo-i l-iiriu' pT'-a. lied i:i a country 
church, all were aii’eetgd except one man, who 
was asked why he did not weep with the rett. 

‘ Oh,’ said he, belong to another parish.’ 

Student reciting : ‘ An<l — er — then he — or — 

went — er — and — er’ The class laugh. Ihco- 

fe-.sor : ‘ IJpn’t •laugh, gentlemen ; to err is 
human.’ 

‘Is a sin,’ asked a fashionable lady of 
her spiritual director, ‘for me to feel pleasure I 
wlicn a gcnlleniiin says I am hand&fune'r ‘Jt' 
is, my daughter,’ he replied gravely ; ‘ we should 
iie\ei' delight in falsehood.’ — ‘Doctor,’ said a 
geiUlenian to lus clergyman, ‘how can I best 
tram my boy in thii way he should go?’ ‘By 
going that way }ouiw*lf,’ was the unexpected reply. 

Dcmg U'Aed how’ he liked the performance! 
of a eertiiiii Dramatic Club, an auditor replied 
that he should ‘hardly call it a club, but 
rather a collection of sticks.’ 

The Ibrogoing are severe enough, hut for con- 
ccnlraled hpiLe must yield the palm to the one 
with which w'c conclude. An impecunious for- 
tiine-liunter had been accepted by an heiress. 
At the w’eddiiig, when that portion of the cere- 
iiioiiv was reached wdiore tlie bridegroom says, 
‘WiLli all my worldly goods 1 thee endow',’ a 
spiti lul relative of tho bride exclaimed: ‘There 
goe-^ his \alisc !’ 


CANINK AFFECTIO^T IN CEYLON. 

A yoi'Xd Englidiman, while acting as superin- 
ti ndi'iit of ail cxteiisisc tea-plantation m the 
iiilcrior of (!iylon, possessed a vai’ied collection 
of dog's, native and foreign ; amongst his chief 
f.ivountes aii<l most constant cornpumons being 
niimbcn-d a largo female specimen, somewhat 
ro'iciuhliii^ 111 appearance the English bulldog. 
One of the ])Ujipics reared by her had laan 
given away to a eoolie, living on a remote 
division ol the estate, locally known as ‘the 
Coolie Lilies/ bituated at a distance of two or 
three miles. 

For siiiiie little time afterwards uollnng in 
artuiilar was remarked with regard to its j 
ereaved pai'eut^ conduct, beyond natural grief 
at sui’h a scpai’ation. SuLseiiUcntly, a daily 
habit of imaecounlably absenting herself from 
home for ( oii-sei iiiive liours gradually attracted 
her owner’s notice, more especially as these 
mysterious disappearances seemed always to occur 
at i^n’ecisely the same portion of eaeli morujng 
and evening. Diligent search w'as therefore 
made about the immediate •neighboiirhooil of 
her master’s bifligulow, yet without any satis- 
factory resiflt being attained, the absentee con- 
tinuing to vanibh as before. Towards noon, and 
again on the approach of night, the animal, still, 



invariably returned, having evidently during the 
interim endured no trifling degree of fatigue in 
some active pursuit. Under these circumstances, 
a trustworthy servant was set to watch her 
movements more closely, with strict orders to 
follow— unobserved as far as practicable — whitber- 
snever the wanderer’s footsteps might lead. .A 
striking instance of more than ordinary maternal 
devotion was brought to light, combined with 
reflective powers of intellect much beyond what 
can he expressed, merely, by the conventual 
term ‘instinct,’ 

Shortly after tho usual breakfast of rice had 
been supplied to the dogs collectively, on tlie 
ensuing morning, a htart was made by the Singa- 
lese bervant and his charge for the new homo 
of tlie puppv. The messenger then ascertained 
from the rcbident coohs'i that not only did 
their popular visitor an*ivo regularly every 
morning and evening to enjoy a fleeting inter- 
view with the young clog, where it was chained, 
but, in addition, as much rice as could possibly 
be conv'eyed in her mouth was brought there 
on each occasion to be laid down before the 
gratified puppy ! An offering clearly reserved 
from her ovvn allowance of breakfast ami supper, 
for that truly laudable purpose. This slight 
rejiast, suxiplied at the cost of so much exertion 
and solicitude, being concluded, to the visible 
contentment of both parties concerned, and, after 
allowing herhclf only such a brief period of 
leward or repose, the lovdng creature set out on 
her homeward journey. trJViicly she carried therein 
a cheering consciousness of having^ to the utmost 
verge of a limited ability, done her duty in that 
st.itc of life unto which she had been called. 

The above simple story is no oriental romance, 
but a plain fact, resting im unquestionable autho- 
iity. It will, indeed, only upjiear incredible to 
those persons who, fl-’ . ’ di being unfamiliar 
with our dumb feli''w ] , are unable oven 

to comimdieml, still Je.-s to appreciate, their 
capabilities of reason and affection. 


A NEW EXPLOSIVE. 

The consignment to Egyjit of a qnanlity of , 
blusting-gelatine^ to aid in the remow of rocks 
and boulders which obstructed the passage of 
the Nile expedition, culls attention to a new 
material, * at oine the most recent and the most 
powerful cvplosive yet introduced. 

In outline, the manufacture and composition 
of this new explosive will be readily understood. 
Nitro-cotton, finely divided, is added to nitro- 
glycerine, heated in a copper vessel ; ' the mix- 
ture — which consists of seven parts of the former 
material to ninety-three of the latter — is then 
w ell stirred, and ultimately acquires a viscid con- 
sistenc}’’, wliicli on cooling, stiffens, and becomes 
scnvi-transiiarerit. Notwithstanding the fact that 
blasting-gelatine is a safer explosive than either 
nitro-glycerbie or dynamite, the process is both 
diflicult'and dangerous, and requires special pre- 
cautions ; for should the nitro-glycerme which 
enters into its composition be raised to too liigh 
a temperature, an explosion will in all probability 
ensue. Blasting-gelatine, like its pnuf J])al ingre- 
dient, nitro-glycerine, readily freezes, but, unlikc- 
that substance, appears to become more explosive 
when congealed. | 
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Turning now to the properties of tlio new 
material under ’ considt-ration : it may be noted 
that tlie employniont of dynamite is decreasing in 
favour of biastmg-golatine, whose suitability for 
mining and other kindred purposes is amply 
demonstrated by the successful manner in which 
it scatters the mass surrounding the boreholes in 
which it is placed. Insoluble in water, and unin- 
jured by months of submersion, this new rival 
to dynamite — a material notoriously nnsuited for 
such work — possesses a property essentially valu- 
able, and which cannot mil to secure its adoption 
on an extended scale in all places where it becomes 
necessary to resort to subaqueous blasting. It 
will he no matter of surprise that attempts have* 
recently been made to utilise so powerful and 
elFectivc an explosive in shells ; but these cxperi- 
inents, owing to the extreme sensibility of .the 
gelatine, have not as yet realised the expectations 
formed ot them. 

Some interesting experiments, having for their 
object the determination of tlie relative blasting 
power of various explosives, give the following 
results : If the blasting power of gunpowder be 
represented by 1, that of gun-cotton will be repre- 
sented by ; dynamite by 2 to .‘H, according to 
composition ; nitro-glyccrine by 4| ; and blast- 
ing-gelatine by 5|. The present cost of blasting- 
gelatine exceeds that of dynamite, a fact, however, 
more than counterbalanced by the increased safety 
and handiness of the former, in addition to its 
valuable suitability for suhaqueous work. 

There can he hut little doubt that as dynamite 
superseded nit^ro-gl) cerine, so dynamite in its 
turn must largely give place to blasting-gelatine, 
and that this new compound is destined to figure 
largely in the future history of the explosives of 
commerce. 


TO AN ENGLISH GIEL. 

BT ALEXAJfDUn ANDUwfiOJT. 

Too smile, and half in jest you ask 
A song from me. A simple task, 

If he who sings had all the youth 
And freshness of thy maiden truth. 

To give to words the glow and light, 
Wiflhout W'hich who can s'n’* aiirht ^ 

But other years than li av wfi.- Ii make 
Thy brow a sjilcndour for tliy sake. 

Are mine, .and at their touch I feel 
A certain sadness upward steal. 

That whispers, only heard by me : 

‘He must be young who sings to thee.’ 

Yqu answer : *Il is said or sung 
That poets must bo always young — 

That unto them the years pa.ss by. 

And leave no shade on brow or eye — 
That youth still keeps its summer day. 
And age is ever far away.’ 

Alas ! a sago* has said, who dwelt 
"Where beauty like a sun is felt. 

That i)oet3 start this life in gladness, 

But in the end there cometh madness. 

Sad truth ; for when wo journey on. 

The golden mists of fancy gone, 

Winch, fools of our own dreams, we threw 
O’er all that came within our view. 

We catch, with sadness in our eye, 

Dull hilHi beneath a duller sky, 


And miss the light that came and w'cut 
Like music o’er an instrument. 

Enough ! No thrcuoily from me ; 

No sorrow when I sing to thee. 

But wliat to say or sing * In sooth, 

My muse must be thy blooming youth, 

Aud that fair face and cheeks, whereon 
Love has his sweetest roses thrown, 

And louched with dainty fingei-tJi>3 
The dewy ciimsuu of thy lips, 

And sot m light, with half a sigh, 

Ilis own sweet lafiguage in thine eye — 

This must my inspiration be, 

Or how else could 1 ging to thee ? 

I dream, and dreaming, place t^yv feet 
In woodland paths when spring is sweet, 
Where in the silence scarcely stirred, 

The bursting of the leaves is beard. 

And like a inurimir through tlie aii 
The new lile tliroh'<, and all is fair, 

Oi bcttci, on an .afternoon ■' 

In some lich English lane in June, 

With all the liedge on cither side 
Aglow with roses m then pride ; 

The wdnds of snmiucr in thy hitii, 

As loth to wain del othoiwheio ; 

And o\eihoad a sk^ serene, 

W'heie not a single cloud is seen ; 

And humming as you trip aloi g 
Stiay snatches of an English song, 

Of lovers talking as they pa.ss 

Tiuough meadow.s tlnek with spiinging grass, 

Oi pligliting love-troth at the stile, 

And 1 to SCO tlieo all the while, 

Deeming thy voice — ah, w ho would not ’— 
The f.iiiy cclio of the spot. 

Tills, this, were sw'cetcr for youi piiino, 

An English lane in sumniot-tinus 
Than this cold city, wheie the diust 
Of stieets coiiode.s and cals like iiist ; 

W’lieie life loars on, and pulses heat 
W'ltli ihrolibirig blood at fevci-hcat, 

And .all the w'eaiy w.ues wo see 
Of this strange, sad humanity, 

Flow^ and le-llow witliout a pause, 

Like tidal-bieaths that ocean diaws, 

Till weary of such yearning que.st. 

They moan at iiiiduight into icat. 

Ah, wdicicfore ask a song ft om me. 

As if it could he aught to thee 'f 
Eoi sweeter far tliaii voisc, is all 
Thv YOU"" h“ait’s >•:■]'] v madiigal, 

Wk ■:•, •'■■ill.' 10 liice wii- ii .all is still 
All 1 f.ii' i wa'i i. !■ ai k. i wall, 

W'afts thee, ns light as clouds are blown, 

To that liiir realm wlieie di earns alone 
May enter, and whtae, low and clcai, 

Love wdth his lips against thine ear 
W’hispers those w ords, that sAid or sung, 
Remould this woild, and make it young. 

Till fiehh and woods, and seas and skiea 
Diaw back the light of raradiso, 

And in its Bunshino thou dost stand. 

Full maiden in a maiden’s land, 

And on thy brow, as horoscope, 

The golden aureole of hope. 

Ah ! wherefore ask a song fiom me ? 

He must be young who singsito thee. 
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THE STORY OF THE CHANCERY 
FENDS. 

TfiERE arc probably i\ \v matters vbicli arc more 
filnoudod m mystery, so fur as the public are 
concerned, than the Chancery Funds. Tin* old 
pr<*juclice which, not without reason, attadied to 
the Court of Cliuncery .still clings to it, in spite 
of the drastic changes which it has imdergone 
in recent years, and many, if not most, peojile 
are as .sceptical as ci'er as to the reality or 
at least the ‘roahsability ’ of ‘money in Couit’ 
or ‘an csl.ite in Clianceiy.’ Yet, as a matter 
of fait, the records of the Chancery Pay Ollicc 
w'ould furnish materials for many a golden 
romance. Tliey could tell many a tale ol falm- 
lons richet! as .securely bmieil as if they had 
been hemielieally sealeil-up in the Creat J'yra- 
niid ; and they could also reveal in.any a pitiful 
storv about tlie w'idow’.s dole and tbc orpban’.s 
Xiitlanee, winch neither Avas ever destined to 
receive. 

The eKtraordiiiaiy powers ]Jossessed by the 
Couit of (diaiicery ivere not, as maybe supposed, 
a( (]uir(;d at a bound, but are tlie result of tlio 
slow” giow’tli and eoustant accretion of centurie.s. 
As far bhek as the tw’clftb century, tlie state 
minister ivhb held the high dignily of Chaiiecllor, 
and who Ml tliosc day.s was geneially an ecclesi - 1 
astie, wielded a kind of indejieiulent legal juris- 
diction. About that time, also, the powins of 
jurisdiction previously possessed by the etfelesias- 
tical courts weje abrogated, and these courts 
restrained from any further meddling wntli such 
qncstion.s as breach of faith or tru,st arising hc- 
tw”cen laymen in regard to civil matter.^. Many 
of thoho fjuefetions were thenceforth left to be 
dealt Avith by the Chancell(»r in Ids couit, hence 
callecVCT - 


between litigants as to wills, tinst estates, trade 
contracts, and the like, being as a rule ordered, 
until tbc dccisioh of the hencli had been given, 
to he paid *into Court, the basis was laid for 
that great accumulation of money now’ known as 
Chancery Funds. The machinery which produced 
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and guarded these vast accumulations has long 
been so cumbrous, that any dealing with funds 
in Court has always involved great trouble and 
expense. In the case of those who w'ere entitled 
to small sum.s, it w'as often practically iinpos.sible 
to obtain payment of the same, except after an 
outlay which ah.sorhed the whole fund. Further, 
the system w'as such, that those wdio w”ere not 
prepared with proofs of their claim, could only 
obtain information as t|p the moneys in ques- 
tion by securing the services of ^agents or soli- 
citors, with the certainty of incurring a heavy 
hill of costs, wliile it was extremely proble- 
matical whether they could make good their 
claims. The coiLsequcnces were inevitable. In the 
course of time, a large fund, formed to a great 
extent of small sums to wdiich no claimants 
were forthcoming, accumulatetl, and this even- 
tually became know'n as the Dormant Funrls in 
C‘luincery. At intervals of fifteen years, it is 
true, a list of titles of accounts ha.s in lattfr 
times been published, but in such a way as to 
have hail very little publicity, since the list was 
merely posted qn the doors of the Cfianccry Pay 
Office. 

As a nvitter of fact, indeed, a great many people 
— and poor jieople too — w”ere, and stiJl are, inte- 
rested in the C'haiicery Funds without knowing 
anything about it ; for it is according to the 
traditions of tlie Court of (Jliaiicory to be more 
ready to take charge of the keeping* and divi- 
sion of money than to publish information, 
or afford access to information, except at inor- 
dinate cxpen.se. It will, then, we imagine, be 
agreeable new.s to these, if not to the public 
generally, to learn that under the Supreme 
Couit Funds Rules, 1881, which are now in full 
operation, there should, once and for all, ho an 
end to all mystery as to the Chancery Funds. 
These may, in fact, he regarded as a new” depar- 
ture in red-lax)oisni, which caft hardly fail to 
be bles.'-ed w”ith definite results, liie Chancery 
Fimd.s, in common with all thosJ vc.stcd in the 
Supreme Court of Judicature, have been placed 
‘ under entirely new’ management' But the mo(|t 
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. practical and tangible alteration effected by tne 
new rules is, that by their inslnimeiitality folks 
•who are entitled to itmds in Court will iu many 
cases be able to obtain payment without having 
to go shares with an avaricious agent or a pro- 
fessional man who jilaees a value on his services 
too. frequently limited only by tlic means of 
his client. The now powers whiidi have been 
granted to the raymaster-general, who, as a 
main part of the machinery of reform enacted 
hy ilio Chancery Funds Act of 1873, superseded 
the old Accountant-general of the Court of 
Chancery, are, too, of great iiuportance, since 
they will greatly facilitate dealing with those 
funds, and do away with many wearisome and 
expensive technicalities of procedure. 

Hut 111 order to nuderstiind the changes wdiich 
liavc been inaugurated by these new rules, it is 
necessary to glance brielly back at the story of 
the Chancery Funds. Ttongbly spt'aking, ibis !>< 
the generic name for all lands with ivhicli the 
old (\iurt of Chanc('ry lias ever been concei-ned, 
whether trust lands, moneys deposited during 
tlie doiiendencc of cases, or sums payable by 
way ol fees and official ebargos. These now 
amount to the ouoriuous total of nearly seventy- 
three inillifuis of money! Wo must, however, 
hasten to add that lliere is but little probability 
of more than a small part of tliis sum being 
divided. As to riiucli ol it, the Supreme Couit 
of Judicature is only in tlie same position as a 
banker. And a very line banking business, too, 
is conducted by ibis ollicc nitli iU tiunover ol 
nearly twelv^e 'iiiillions a year. Of couise, there 
arc \ery considerable returns, and Ibese have 
accumuiated into a nice little fortune, upon 
which no one seems to have any claims, e\cej)t 
the Crown at intervals, wlien dividends not likely 
to be claimed are carrietl over to the ‘Suitors’ 
Unclaimed Dividend Account;’ tliat is, m cdlect 
to the Consolidated Fund. It will be surmised 
that many an eslate in Cbancery bears a I'lirious 
analogy to the talent which the nnprolitabh* scr- 
vnit buiied in the ground, at least so iar as 
the on nor is concerned. 'I'liis huge re-ervoir of 
wealth has been filled by a number oi slre.uii- 
lets, as wi'll^as a few steadily tlomng rivers, in the 
course of upwards of a hundred and fifty years. 

Until caily in the la^t century. Hie ]\I asters 
and Usber.s ol the Court f»l Chancery bad Hie no 
small privilege and profit of taking care of t lie- 
property and money of suitors. -liut since many 
of them proved unable to resist the temptation 
of apocnlaliiig nith these iiiiids during Hie South 
Sea Jhibble craze, and <ihnut one hundred thou- 
sand pounds of the suitor^’ moneys lost, though 
it was afterwards made good by' increasing the 
suitors’ lees — other arrangements wiuc made, and 
each Master was required to d(*po‘,it in the Bank 
of England, as the regulation ran, ‘a chest with 
one lock and hasps tor two padlocks.’ One 
of the keys was kept by the Master, and the 
other two by one of the six Chancery clerks 
and by the Governor of Hie Bank of Engbaiid 
res])ecti\e]y. ']'he<e chest*?, in •wliicli all the 
property and money of the suitors Ava*’ supjiosed 
to be deposited, am re ke])t in ,i A.iiilt, Avhicli 
could ouly^ ha opened in the presence of tAvo 
directors of tlie Bank ; and a\c can Avell under- 
stand how irksome, though secure, must have 
by-^n a system A\'uch required the attendance 


of a Master, a clerk in Chancery, and the 
Governor and two Directors of the Bank of 
Eimlund, before some family plate, for instance, 
could bo handed over to a successful claimant. 
It is, then, not wholly sui’prisnig to learn that 
in 1735 a general order was made nndcr the 
Great Seal, then in Commission, Avhich jilaced 
all moneys in the safe custody of the Bank of 
England. This Avas the beginning of the Suitors’ 
Fund, which was the fiist account of the Chancery 
Funds. Bui instead of more than seventy mi]-i 
lions in about thirty tlionsand accounts, as at the 
lirescnt day, the books of the first Accountant- 
general shoAved a total i^f only seven liuridrcMl 
and loiiy-one tlmusand nine hundred and fifty 
pounds in four hundred and fift en accounts. 
Jjitile further cliange in the management of the 
liiiuls AA-as introdiict'd until the year 17.‘^1>, when 
the .system of investing tliese mofieys Avas inaugu- 
rated by laying out thirty-five thousand pounds 
111 E-xcbeqiier tallies. These AV(‘n; e'- liaiiged 
tor consols in This plan has since be'Ui 

greatly extended, as the interest of those fuiuls 
has long lieen applied in payment ot working 
expenses; but, of course, a large surplus .uiumu- 
hiled, and, bv various statutes, tins has been 
devoted to A'aiious siiccial juirjinse*' JMjh, bow- 
oA'cr, can only be regarded as public ])ro]»erlv 
upon the understanding that it is 1 'c pioiit Avbu li 
the Couit makes as banker, or Avhicb Hu- ()roA\n 
succeeds to fioiu tlio.^e Avlio liaA’^e dicil AAitliout 
bei rs. 

The surplus funds ]ia\'o steadily increared, 
and from time to time have* been iqiplied for 
building purpose^ or for purchasing ground for 
the U'-e ol the nation. Thus it w«i.'. out of Hiin 
iund that the Boyal (Joints of Jii^Jice Avi-re 
mainly paid for, and its inqioitanci' may be 
instanced by Hie illustration Hint in 1881 Mr 
Gladstone borroAved from tins source forty 
million pounds for National Debt purposes. 
Here A\e must mention another fiind—lhc SintiUh’ 
Fee Fund Avliicb owi'd its creation to Jjord 
i’.rougliam, and wbub v.ms oiiginally formed out 
of the fees A\liich Masters, Begistiaio, l'l\tinnners, 
(.V-c., formerly retained as perquisites, but weie 
by statute ordeieil to ])ay into Coinl. ''I'lus 
fund IS also augmented by undry other S'>urc('a 
of income, such as the br<'>kcTage cllar';e^ ot the 
Cliaiicery bioker, a\ lio is a lalaried otfu iai. The 
Suitoi’.V Fee Fund, it should be added, is cntin ly 
an income account, aaIiicIi now Lears all charges 
such as sahiiu*'?, &c. Any surjilus that may 
remain is inAC'-ted in consols, and the dividends 
only are added year by year to the fSuitors’ Fee 
Fund. 

But jieibaps of all the Cbancory Finn Is none 
has attracted more attention thandliosc Avdiicb are 
classed as ‘donuaut.’ It is easy to understand 
lioAV tbc.se liuA'e come into existence. It is, for 
instance, scarce!)’- surprising that during the pro- 
gn ol a ‘ t’b.ir'"rv suit ’ many ol the interested 
p.i'r li •:.!.! .'a .lud their representatives might 
ea.uly be ignorant of their daims, or ilioy might 
ha\j no relatiAms. Again, maiiy doiihlh*ss iiban- 
doned in do>pair tlie hojie of making good tlioir 
claim, and wiped ’(jtf the accoiyit, i .spi’cially in 
cases Avhen it Avas small in amount, as a bad debt. 
And here it may be remarked, that a good many 
litigants, both present and future, would be the 
richer if they W’ere to follow their example. But 
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whatever the cause, the existence of these funds 
is a real fact. Meagre as is the information 
winch lias from time to time been foi-tljcoming 
as to these fiiufls, it goes to show that they form 
a very considerable aggi’egatc amount, and that 
their management has long justly been the cause 
ol great dissatisfaction. 

For a considerable time, no investigation was 
really made into these accounts. But in 182D, 
a lletu]j|i was presented to parliament which 
showed that the sums of stock with dividends 
and sums of rash to* the amoiuit of nearlv 
four hundred and filty thou band pounds ha<I 
been lying ‘dormant#;’ or in other words, had 
not been claimed or otherwise dealt with for 
jienods vail ing fi'om five to twenty years. It 
was, however, not till 1S55 that a list of live 
hundreil and sixty-six accounts, amounting to 
two hum^ivd ?liid fifty-seven thousanJ one hun- 
dred and seventy-six pounds in value, which 
had ln*en dormant lor Idteeii years,, was ismed, 
with tlie natural result, that claimants to about 
one half nj^jieared, and got their money. Similar 
lists hav() since then beiui published at intervals 
of fifteen years. i''riim one of these, it appeared 
that as to twehe hundred accounts, three hun- 
drid and lilty-oiie were less than one jiounJ, 
and (Mght hundri*d and ihirtv-one leis than live 
pounds. It is scarcely necessary to add that it 
would not J»<iv to get tliese out of Couit. 

As examitb s ol the age* and nature ot many of 
the items ni tlie ('haiicery acroimts, the following 
may lie given, though the sums themselves are 
not m(>nlion(Ml 

lJ<‘Vdeii I (bvi'u. — The aecoiintof the seaini'ii of 
11 -M. sbijis Ihrridr juifl Aujovant (year 181,*}). 

Llaney (. Arnold. — The legatees’ account (\ear 
177 1) 

Brin'c /'. Kiiilocli. — The creditors’ account (year 
IHJ-J) 

Ch.idwick r. (^ladw'ick (vear 1T3H). 

Co]i|)()( k V. (loppoek.—Moneys to answer .Tames 
Colbouru’s elami for ten Ihoimnd pounds 
and inteu* t when proxed. 

Court r. .Totliey — The account of unpaid and 
lajised legal les. 

Derelict iiroperty brought into the ]>ort of 
Nassau, lu New I’rovideme, and sold for the 
benefit ot the rightful owner when appear- 
ing (year 

Drexer v. JMaxvdesley, — The hundred years’ 
account. 

The account of John Ilaines (a conxdct) and 
bis children 

The account of John Hardman, convicted of 
fidony. 

The account of tTic unclaimed legacy of Sebas- 
tian Nash'de Biissac. 

Dnknowm peiNons interi'sled in certain free- 
holds in Bill Alley and "Whites Alley, in 
tlie city of Loudon 

Uiiknoxvn persons mterested in certain free- 
h«hls 111 (Jreat Swan Alley, city of London. 

.. ?^He account ot the creditors of Charles, Duke 
of Bolton (year 1781). 

Winter v. Kent — Fund fci ansxx^r imclaimed 
legacies g^^on by the will of James Under- 
hill (year 1784). 

One of the enacted reforms of the Act of 1872 
was to require these lists to be published trienni- 


ally and in alphabetical order; but this has not 
been complied with, and it remains to be seen 
wbether tlie re-enactment of this regulation by 
the new rules, which require these lists to be 
published every third year on or before the 
Ist of March, wdll have any definite result. If 
the story of many of these buried fortunes is 
ever muile fully imblic, we shall once more bo 
reminded that truth is stranger than fiction. In 
the meantime, those in search of sensational facts 
would do well to search the back lists and the 
archives of the Bank of England, xvhere boxes 
of diamonds, trinkets, plate, ‘chipped money,’ 
securities, tlie Princess Banatinsky’s box of jexvels, 
Cleorge Colman’s will, and other articles curious 
or x'uluable, have been waiting for their owners 
fi’din long beyond human memory. 

JUit w'e have saul# enough to indicate the 
nature of the Chancery Funds ; and it will 
probably be admitted that it is hopeless to expect 
buch intricate financial macbmery to work in 
a maiimT which shall he xvholly satisfactory to 
the public, the suitors, and otlicials concerned. 
Still, the system is a vast improvement on 
the old. It is, for instiuice, a wdiolly novel 
j’egulation wdiiih empoxvers any one claiming 
to be interested in hinds in (lourt to obtain a 
Iraiibcript of the account, and such other infor- 
mation as may be required, upon application to 
the Paymaster-general, a privilege triat should 
eeitauily greatly facilitate the establishment of 
claims without incurrmg those expenses which 
hux'c hitherto been exacti'd. Again, amongst 
other innovations, is one wdierCby ‘any x>orson 
reading ill the Dinted Kingdom and entitled 
under an order to any dix ideiid, annuity, or other 
periodical puymeiit, or any other payment, not 
exi’oeding lix'^e hundred pounds, may obtain a 
remittance of the same by post.’ To those who 
are acquainti‘d with the traditions of the now 
defunct r!*;nK<'”v Pay Offi'v*. thi'» xvill indeed 
seem an i .i* 'I ol .i n .it ix loMiin'i “ ii 

I’ossibilities of still more satislactory facilities 
are, too, forediadow ed by the fact, that the order 
of the Pay muster-general is in ceitain cases to 
]»e taken as equivalent to an order of Court. If 
this power be exercised, claimants ^lay be saved# 
immense sums of money. But the scope of the 
nexv rules is most comprehensive. The xvhole 
sx"st<*m, of dc.ilitig w'ith these funds is remo- 
delled. It will in future he easier than ever 
to lodge nioi»ey in (Jourt ; and the exchange, 
or conversion, of securities and tlie transactions 
xvith the National Debt Commissioners have also 
been greatly iaeditated. , 

Tlio Court of Session in Scotland, which is | 
a court of equity as xvell ns law, has always 
within its territory practically dibcliarged the 
iuiictions of the JCnglish Court of Chancery, 
though It has never, like that court, put forth 
its long arm to administer estates in foreign 
countries. For example, it has never done for 
any Englishman’s Cbtate xvhat the Court of 
Clianrery is now doing for Sir W. Stirling- 
Maxweli’s Scotch estate of half a million, and 
recently attemiitcd to do for Mr Orr Ewing’s 
estate in a style and with rcs’dts sufficiently 
notorious. But the Scotch court does sometimes, 
with a view to the protectioli of drawers of 
money, order jiayment of money, not exactly into 
court, hut into some cliarte^ld bank, subjei;^ to 
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the orders of court. The money is paid into 


all such receipts are hold by the Accountant of 
Court, who discharges in so far as required the 
functions of the Chancery Paymaster-general. 
Indorsations on the back of the receipt record 
all fhanccs in the fund. When money thus 
con'signea is not claimed by its owner, it simply 
reuuims in the bank, and may, after the 
course of forty years lias cut off, by pre- 
scription, the right to claim it, fall to be the 
property of the bank, as has been tlie fate of 
the contents of countless deposit rcceipbj which 
have been burned or lost, or uliose owners have 
died without making a claim, or leaving infor- 
mation to enable their heirs to make a claim. 
AVhere there are no heirs, the Queen’s Remem- 
brancer makes and establishes a claim for the 
Crown. With money paid into court there is no 
difficulty, owing to the ready information of th(‘ 
Accountant’s office ; but vast sums of wliat would 
be ‘dormant funds’ in Chancery, if tlie fhiglish 
system prevailed in Scotland, are unclaimed 
deposits m bank, of which tlic public know 
nothing, and, in tlie present state of the law, can 
never learn anything. It is a matter of no 
inconsiderable interest whether the Scotch banks 
ought not to be obliged to publish l^^t.s of their 
‘unclaimed deposits,’ such lists as public opinion 
has wrung from the Court of Chancery. If this 
were done, it would appear that the romance of 
treasure held as if by encbaiitinent was not 
entirely confined to London and tlie Bank of 
England. 


A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF. 


It was natural that this occurrence should take 
j a great hold of tlie girl’s mind. It was not the 
first, time that she had speculated C(Uicerniiig 
their lite. A life which one has always liveil, 
indeed, the conditions of whuli liavc been iamiliar 
*aiid ini^vitable since childhood, is not a matter 
whicli awakens questions m the inivd. IJowovor 
extraordinary its condition^- may be, tliey arc 
natural ; they are life to the ^ oung soul wlu< h 
has had no choice in the matter. Still, tlierc 
I are curiosities which will aribc. Geueial Gaunt 
foamed at the mouth when lie talked of the ai'ay 
[ iu which he had been treated by tin* pe()y)le ‘at 
I home;’ but ptill he went ‘home’ in the summer 
as a matter of course ; and as for the Diirauts, 
it was a subject of the fondest consnleration 
with thorn when they could afford themselves 
that greatest of deliglits. They all talked about 
the cold, the fogs, the pleasure of getting back 
to the bunsliine when they returni'd ; but thi.s 
made no diffirence in the fact that lo go home 
was their thought, all the year, and the most 
salient point in their lives. "‘AVliy do we never 
go home?’ Frances had often asked honself. And 
both these families and all the people to nhom 
she had ever talked, the stranger.s who went ami 
came, and those whom they met iu the rambles 
whicli the 'Warin^s, too, were forced to take in 
the hot weather, when the mistral was blowing, 
talkyd continually «(,of their country, of their 


parish, of their village, of where they lived, 
and where they had been born. But on these 
points Mr Waring never sai<l a word. And 
whereas Mrs Gaunt could talk of nothing but 
her family, who were scattered all over the 
world, and the Durants met people they knew 
at every turn, the Warings knew nobody, had 
no relation, «!, no liouse at Jiomc, and apparently 
had been born nowhere in particular, as Frances 
sometimes said to herself Avith more annoyance 
than humour. Sometimes she wondered whether 
bhe had ever had a mothcT. 

These thoughts, indeed, occurred but fitfully 
now and then, when some incident brought 
more forcibly than usunl under hiT notice the 
difference between herself and others. She did 
not brood over them, her life being quite 
pleasant and comfortable to herself, and no 
noce. 8 sity laid upon her to elucidate • its diin- 
ncs'^cs. But yet they came across her mind 
from time to time. She had m)t boi'ii Iwcuiglit 
face to face Avilh any old friend of her i.ithe.’’s, 
that she could remeinber, until now. Slie had 
never heard any qiiesfion raised about his past 
life. And jet no doubt ho hail a pa-'t life, like 
CAery other" man, and there wa.s sonietliing in it, 
something, she could not guess wIm*, Avhith had 
made him unlike otlier men. 

Frances had a great deal o!' self-command. 
She did nut betray her agitation to her father ; 
she dill not ask liim any questions ; she tolil 
him about the greengrocer and the fi.shcrnuin, 
these two important agent.s in flic life of the 
liiviera, and of wli.at sin* had .seen m the 
Manna, even the Savona jiols ; but she did 
not dihluib Ins meal and his digestion by 
any rclerence to tlie Kngh.'-h blranger.s. She 
postponed until bho had tune b* tlnnk of it, all 
reference to thi.s second meeting. She had by 
lubtiiict made no reply to tbe ([ue-tion about where 
.she lived ; but she knew that tlierc would Iu* no 
dilficnlty 111 discinirmg that, and that lu-r father 
might b(* Miliject at any moment to iuva.Mon by 
this old acquaintance, nhom he liad evidently 
no desire to see. Wliat .should she do'’ Tlie 
Avhole matter wanted thought — whether .she should 
ask hiiii A\hat to do; whether .die should take 
it ui>un her.self ; nheUiir she should dnclo.sc 
to Inm her neiAborn curiosity and aiiMety, or 
conceal that in her own bosom ; whi'ther she 
.should tell liim frankly Avhat she felt — tiiat she 
was worthy to be tru'-ted, and that it was the 
right of Ins only child to be prejiarcd for all 
emergencies, and to be acijuaiutcd Avith her family 
and her antecedents, if not Avith his — all the.se 
were things to be thought over. Surely she had 
a right, if any one liad a right. But bhe n oukl 
not htand upon that. 

She sat liy herself all day and thought, put- 
ting forward all the arguments on either side. 
If there was, as there might be, something 
wrong in that past — something guilty, wliieh 
might make her look on her lather witli differ- 
ent fyes, he had a right lo be silent ; and>Ji,he 
no right, none whatever, to insist upon such a 
rcA'elution. And Avhat end Avould it serve ? 
If she had relation.^ or a family fi^jun whom .slic 
had been .sciiarated, would not tbe rcvehition fill 
her Avitli eager desire to know them, and open 
a fountain ot dissatisfaction and discontent in ner 
I life, if she were not permitted to do so ? Would 
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bIic not chafe at the banishment, if she found out receives. I must repeat this till the Ave Maria, 
that somewhere there was a lioine ; that she had if necessary, till the strangers accept it and go 
‘ belongings’ like all the ri'st of the woi-ld { These away.’ 

were Tittle feeble barriers which she set up ‘Are these, special orders,’ said Frances, ‘or 
against the strong tide ot consciousness in her has it always been so? I don’t think that it 
that she was to bo trusted, that she ought to has always been so.’ 

know. Whatever it Avas, and however she might Domenico had gone out while his wife was 
bear it, w'as it not true that she ought to know? speaking, with a half-threatening and wholly 
(Slie WHS not a fool, or a child. France.s knew ilisapproving look, as if he would not involve 
that her Eighteen yearh had brought more exj)en- liimsclf in the responsibility which Mariuccia 
ence, more sense to her* than Tasie’s forty ; that had taken upon her. 

she was capable of understanding, capable of keep- ^Carina, don't trouble yourself about it. It 
ing a secret — and was^it not her own secret, tlie has ahvays been so in the spirit, if not in the 
evpLination of the cingina of licr life as well as letter,’ said Mariuccia. ‘Figure to yourself 
ofhi.s? Domenico or me letting in any one, any one 

Tliis coul•^ 5 e of riifleclion went on in her mind that chose to come, to disturb the Signor padrone ! 
until the evening, and it was somewhat (juicken<*d That w'ould be impossiyie. Tt appears, however, 
by a littl/j <‘o»Mirsation wdiich she had in the that there is some one down there in the hotels 
atternoon w ith the servants. Domenico was going to whom the padrone has a great objection, greater 
cult, was e.uly lu the afternoon, the moment than to the others. It is no secret, nothing to 
<)l It isiire, ^\heii one meal with all its respousi- trouble yon. Dut ’Mcnico, though he is a good 
hihiit's was over, and the second great i‘Vent of man, is not very wise. UJie ! you know that as 
the day, the dinner, ntit yet immmeiit. It was W'cll as 1.’ 

the hcuir when Mariuccia sat in the anteroom ‘Ami what will you do if tliLs gentleman will 
and did her sew'ing, her mending, her knitting-- not pay any attention— if he comes in alJ the 
whatever was wantt'd. 'I’hi.s w.is a large and same ? The English don’t understand what it 
lofty room, not ^erv light, with a great window, mi'ans when you say you do not receive. You 
looking out only into the. t ourt ot the Pala/zo— must say he is not in; he has gone out; he is 

in wdueh stood a great table and a few tall chairs, not at home.’ 

The ''luallei autorooin, irom winch the long suite ‘f'/ic/ die ^ chr^* cried Mariuccia; ‘little 
of rooms ojiened on either sid(', communicated deceiver! 1‘ut tliat would be a lie.’ 
with tills, as did alho the corridor, which ran Frances shook her liAd. ‘Yes; 1 siippoiie so,’ 
all the length ot llie house, and the kitchiTi and slie said w-itli a troubled look; ‘but if you don’t 

its aimcmlage'^ on the otlier side. There is ahvays feay it, the Englishman will come in all the 

aluiiidaiiee of .sji.ice of this kind in every old s.iine.’ 

Italian house. Here Manuccia established her- ‘lie will come in, then, over my body,’ cried 
self w'liem*ver she w'as free to leave lier cooking Maiiueciu with a ihecrlul laugh, .standing square 
and her kitehen-woik. She w.n a eonielv middle- and solid against the door. 

a'.jcd w'Oinan, witli a daik' gown, a wliiLe apron. This gave the last impulse to Frances’ thoughts, 
a' little sliawl on her i-houlders, huge earrings, She could not go on w ill i her study of the palms, 
and a gold eros'S at lu'r neck, wdiicli was a little She .sat witli lier pencil in her hand, and the 
more Mf-i hie tliaii is common w itli English w'oiuen • d 'ur "".uv ng dry, thinking all the afternoon 
ol her clas.s. Her hair was crisp and curly, ami ;■•!.■ i.h I;, was very certain, then, that her 
never had been covered with .ui' tloi, -ave. father wmuld not expose himself to another 
wdnn she want to ilmivdi, a .shaw ! m \ d i meeting wdth the strangers wdio called them- 
Itl.uinec olive tomjdevion and ruddy tint selves hia fi lends ; innoieiit peojdo W'ho would ^ 
feared no encounter of the .-un. Domenico w.is not harm an^rone, Fran co.s was surft They w’ere 
bill and .^parc and brown, a grave uuiu with tonristt.— that* W'as evident; and they might he 
little je.st ni him; but Ins wife was always vulgar — that wca-> possihh'. I’ut she w’as sure 
ready lo laugh. ITe came out hat in hand that tlrt're w'us no harm in them. Tt could only 
W’liili* I'l'anci's .stood by the table in-peeting be that bor father wais resoluti' to shut out his 
Mai mci la’s w’ork. ‘I am going out,’ he .sanl ; past, and let m> one know what liad hocii. This 
‘awtl thi.s is the hour wdicii the English gentle- gave her an additional impul.sc, in.stead of dis- 
folk.s jiay visits See that thou remember what eouragement. If it was so serious, and he so 
tlu* padrone said ’ determined, then .suredy there must be something 

‘What did the padrone say?’ eric«K Frances, that it w^us certain she, his only ('hild, ought to 
pricking up her ears. know. She w'aitcd till the evening with a gra- 

‘Signorina, it w'as to my wife I w’as sjieaking,’ dually growing excitement; but not until after 
said Domenico. dinner, after the soothing cigarette, which he 


j W’liili* I'r.iina's .stood by the table in-peeting be that bor father wais resoluti' to shut out his 
Mai mci la’s w’ork. ‘I am going out,’ he .saul ; past, and let m> one know what liad hocii. This 
‘awtl thi.s is the hour wdicii the English gentle- gave lier an additional impul.sc, in.stead of dis- 
folk.s jiay vi.sits See that thou remember what eouragement. If it was so serious, and he so 
tlu* padrone said ’ determined, then .surely there must be something 

‘What did the padrone say?’ cric«KFr.ance.s, that it w^us certain she, his only ('hild, ought to 
pricking up her ears. know. She w'aitcd till the evening with a gra- 

‘Signorina, it w'as to iny wife I w’as sjieaking,’ dually growing excitement; but not until after 
said Domenico. dinner, after the soothing cigarette, which he 

‘That I nnder.stand ; but T wish to know as puffed so slowdy and Inxiiriously in the loggia, 
w'ell. Wa.s papa expecting a visit? What did did she venture to s]ieak. Then the day was 
he say ? ’ ' over. It could not put him out, nor spoil his 

‘TV p-idrone himself will tell the Signorina,’ appetite, nor risk his (lige.stion. To he .sure, it 
sjritl Domenico, ‘all that is intended lor.^icr. might interfere with hi.s sleen ; hut after eon- 
SiJine tilings are lor the servants, some for the sideration, Frances did not think that a very 
family ; Mariucma knows wdiat I mean.’ serious matter, probably because .she had never 

‘You are ai/ ass, ’Menico,’ said his wife calmly, knowm what it was to pa*® a wakeful night. 
‘AVhy shfluklii’t the dear child knoiv? — It is She began, however, W'ith the# greatest caution 
nothing to he concerned about, iny soul — only and care. 

that the padrone does not receive, and again ‘ Papa,’ she said, ‘ I want to^consult you about 
that he docs not receive, and that he never something T'asie w*as saying.’ • 
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*Ah ! that must be somctliing very serious, no 
doubt.’ 

* Not serious, perhaps ; but She wants to 

teach me to play.’ 

*To play !•— AVliat? Croquet? or whist, perhaps? 
I have always licard she was cxecdlent at both.’ 

‘Uiese ai-G g\ames, uapa,’ said Frances with a 
touch of severity. ‘ Slie means the piano, which 
is very dillerent.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Mr "VVaring, talcing the cigarette 
from his lips and sending a larger puff of smoke 
into the dim air ; ‘ very different indeed, Fr.rnirs. 
It is anything but a game to hear Miss Tosie 
play.’ 

‘She says,’ continued Frances, with a certain 
constriction in her throat, ‘that every lady, is 
expected to play — to play a little at least, even 
if she has not mnch taste fur it. She thinks, 
when wc go home — that all our relations will hi‘ 
80 surprised’ 

She stopped, having no breath to go fiirtlur, 
and watched as Avell as she conhl, through the 
dimness and through the mist of agitation m her 
own eyes, her father’s face. He made no sign ; 
he did not distuib even the easy bidance of liis 
foot, stretched out along the pavement. After 
another pause, he said in the same indifferent 
tone : ‘ As wc are not going home, and as you 
have no relations in partii.ulnr, I don't think 
your friend’s argument is very htrong. Do you ? ’ 

*0 papa, I don’t want indeed to he iiiquisiliv’e 
or trouble you, but 1 should like to know I’ 

‘WhatV’ he ,said with the same eomp(Knre. 
‘If I think that a lady, whether she has any 
musical ta.ste or not, ought to ]>lay? Will, tli;it 
is a very sinijdc question. 1 don't, whatever Miss 
Taaie may say.’ 

*Jt is not that,’ Francos Rai<l, regaining a little 
control of herself. ‘1 said I did not know of 
any relations we had. But Tasic said there must 
be cou-sins ; we must bave eou^'ius, everybody h.as 
cousins. That is true, is it in .t ? ’ 

‘In most cases, ccrhainly,’ Mr Waring s.ai(l ; 
‘and a great nuisance too.’ 

‘,1 don't think it would be a unu-anee to h.iM' 

„ people about one’s own age, belonging to one — 
not strangers-- people who wen^ interested in you, 
to whom you could s.ay anitliing ’’Brothers ami 
Bisters, th.at would be the bc-.t ; but cousins--! 
think, papa, cousins would be very nice ’ ' 

‘I -will tell you, if you like, of qne cousin yott 
have,’ her father said. 

The heart of Francos swelled as if it would 
leax> out of her bieast. She put lier hands 
together, tufning full round upon him m an 
attitude of fliipplieation and delight. ‘O papa!’ 
ehe cued vith enthusiasm, breathless for his next 
word. 

‘Certainly, if yon wish it, Franeps. lie is in 
reality your first-cousin. He is fifty. He is a 
great sufferer from gouf. He h.as lived so well 
in the early pait f»f his life, tliat he is condemned 
to slops now, and spends most of his time in an 
easy-uiair. He has the temper of a demon, and 
Bwears at everj hotly that comes near him. He 
is very red in tlie face, very bleared about the 
eyes, very’ 

‘ 0 papa ! ’ 8he» cried in a very different lone. 
She was so much disappointed, that the siuhlen 
downfall had almost a physical effect upon her, 
as L she had fallen from a Iieight. Her father 


laughed softly while she gathered all her strength 
together to regain command of herself, and the 
laugh had a jarring effect upon her nerves, of 
which she had never been conscious till now. 

‘I don’t suppose that he would care much 
whether you played the piano or not ; or that 
you would care much, my dear, what he 
thought.' 

‘For nil that, p-apa,’ said Frances, recovering 
herself, ‘it is a litl.le interesting to kn^iw there 
IS .somebody, even if hei is not at all what one 
thought. Where docs he live, and what is his 
name? That will give me one little landmark 
in Knglaml, where there is none now,’ 

‘Not a very rea-onable satisfaction,* said her 
father lazily, but without any other*' rtqjly. ‘In 
my life, 1 have alway*, found relations a nuisance. 
Hapjiy arc they who have none and next best 
is to cast them off and do without {hem. As 
a matter of fact, it is every one for liimsidf in 
this world.’ ' 

Frances w'as silenced, though not convinced. 
She looked with some anxKk> at the outline of 
her fathers spare and lengthy figure laid out in 
the ha^-ket-cliair, one foot moving slightly, wdiicli 
was a habit he had, the whole e'h ruled in 
perfect rest and calm. He wm.^ not. .ingry ; he 
was not disturbed. The questions uh she had 
jmt with so mmh mental ])i‘rtnrbalion had not 
affected him at all. She felt that she might 
d.in* furtlier without fear. 

‘When I was out to-day,’ she said, faltering 
a little, ‘I met- that gentleman again.’ 

‘Ah’’ said lyir Waring— no more; but he 
cea.sed to shake his foot, ami turned towaids hi'r 
the merest hair’.s-breadth, so little, ili.it it was 
imjiossible to pay he liud irio\ed, and ut tlu're 
wa.s a changi*. 

‘And the lady,’ said I'l.iuces, breatlile^?. ‘I 
am sure thej'^ wanted to be kind. They a-ked 
me a gieat manv ijuestioiH ’ 

I He gave a faint laugh, but it W'as not witliout 
a little quiver in if. ‘What a good thing that 
yon could md answ'er tdieni,' he s.iul. 

‘Do you think .so, puna’ 1 was ratlu'r uuhaxipy. 
It looked as it yon eoiud not tin L me. 1 .< hoidd 
liave been a^hanuMl to hay T ihd not know ; which 
IS the truth - for I know’ nothing, not *-0 much as 
where. I Avas liorn ' ’ cried the <gJil. ‘Jt 1- vi'ry 
humiliating, w’heii you are asked about yiur own 
father, to .s.iy you don’t know. So 1 it was 
time for breakfast, ami you would be waiting; 
and ran aAvay.’ 

‘The be.st thing you could have done, my 
dear, Disiretion ni fi woman, or a girl, is alway.s 
tlie bettf’J- p.irt of valour. 1 think you got out 
of th.at A’ery i level! y,’ Mr Waring said. 

And that was ail. He did not '.seem to think 
another w’ord Avns needed, lie did not even rise 
and go away, a.s I’lniicos had kiiow’ii him to <lo 
Avhen the comuu’-.ition w’as not to lii.s mind. 
She could not see his face, hut his attitude was 
unchangeil. He had recovered his calm, iC^iere 
had'^'ver been any flaslurhance of it. us 

for Frances, her lieart was thumping aga ill'll lior 
breast, her xmlsc.s heating in her ears, her lip,s 
parclied and dry. ‘I wish,’ shtf cried, ‘oh, I 
Avi.sh you would tell me pomething, jtijia ! Do 
you think T w’ould talk of things you don’t Avant 
talked about ? T am not a child nn> longer ; 
and I am not silly, as perhaps you think.’ 
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‘On the contrary, my dear,’ paid Mr Waring, 

* I thinlc you are often very sensible.’ 

‘Papa! oh, how can you gay tluit, how can 
you pay sucli things — and then leave me a.s if 1 
were a baby, knowing nothing I’ 

‘ My dear,’ he said (with the sound of a smile 
in his voice, she thought to herself), ‘you are 
very hard to please. Must not 1 P.ay that you 
are sensible ? I think it is the highest compli- 
ment I (*in pay yon.’ 

‘0 papal’ IJipappoiijtmcnt and moitifi cation, 
and the keen sense of being fooled, which is so 
miserable to the 'young, took her very breath 
away. The exasperation with which we discover 
that not only is no explanation, no confidence to 
be given us, but the very occasion for it ignored, 
ami our anxiety baflled by a smile — a morti- 
fication t^) whii^h women arc so often subject — 
flooded her being. She had hard ado not to 
burst into angry tears, not to betray the sense 
of crufdty and injustice which overwhelmed her; 
hut who could have seen any injustice or cruelty 
in the gentleness of his tone, his soft reply? 
PiMiieiM hulidiied herself us best sbe could in her 
dark corner of the loggia, glad at loa>«t that he 
could not see the sjuisiu that pa.speil over her, 
the acute misery ami irritation of her spirit 
It uouhl he strange if he did not dnine .some- 
thing of what was going on within her, hut he 
took no notice. He began in the .same tone, as 
if one theme uas <juite as ini))ortant as the 
oilier, to remark u[ion the unusual heaviness of 
the clouds winch liid the moon. ‘It we were 
ill EiD'land, T should say there was a storm 
brewing,’ he said. ‘ liven "lu'r<‘, T think we shall 
hive M'lii'j lain. Don’t you feel th.it little nrrp 
ill the air, Mmiething simpler, as if there wa.s a 
bad aligi-1 alamt? And Doiueiiico, I see, has 
hroiigbt lli'‘ lamp T v<«le v\e go in.' 

‘Ale tiaii* any bad angeh?’ she cried, to give 
her imiiaLieme vent. 

He bed ri.a'u up, Olid stood hWaying indolently 
from one ("ot to the otheiv ‘Bad angcD? 0 
yes,' he s.ud ; ‘abumlanee ; va-iy different from 
devih, ulio aie hone-.t— like the fiends in the 
jnctuii'^, iinmi'-l. doable 1'lie otlieii^, you know, 
deceiv e. J )oii’t } on remember ? 

JJdW tlioio bxilicd Jiijii 111 the f.ico 
\i. .V. M -.t 1.: l,i. 

J*i ■ ' ■. ll K'l- rt ■■ W 1 .1 ll HJ, 

That luisorablc kmyht.’ 

.ITe InriK'd and w<mt Intfi the salove, repeating 
the^ic viords in an undertone to liiui‘>elf. But 
there wa« in lii.s face none of the liitterncss or 
horror with which they must liave b**jfu said by 
one who laid evi'r in his own peii,on made 
that discover^. He was quite calm, meditative, 
marking with a .slight intonation and inovenicut 
of lui head the cadence of the poetry. 

FiMUCes btayiul bidund in the darl£nes.s. She had 
not the practice winch we acquire in later life ; 
she iiw^ulti not hide the cxciteineiit which was 
ctfif coursing through her vein.s. Slie went the 
corner of the loggia wliich was ne.arest iffe sea, 
and caught in her face tbs ru.sh of the rising 
brcezi', which •flung at her tlie first drops of the 
coining tain. A stoim on that soft coast is a 
welcome break in the monotony of the clear 
skies and unchanging colour. AiW a while her 
father called to her that the rain W'as coming 

i 

in, that the wdndows must be shut ; and she 
burned in, brushing by Domenico, who had 
come to close every tiling up, and who looked 
at her reproachfully as she rushed past him. 
She came beliind Jier fatlicr’s chair and leaned 
over to ki.ss him. ‘I have got a little wet, and 

T think 1 had better go to bed,’ she said. 

‘Yes, surely, it you wish it, my clear,’ said 
Mr 'VVaring. Something moist had touched hi.s 
forehead, which wu.s too warm to be rain. He 
waited politely till she had gone before he wiped 
it ofh It was the edge of a tear, hot, miserable, 
full of anger as well a.s pain, which had made that 
niaik upon his high white forehead. It made 
him pause for a minute or two in liis reading. 
‘j’S»or little girl!’ he said with a sigh. Perhaps 
he was not so insensible as he seemed. 
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IN TWO PART.S.— PAIir IL 

Amono.^it the women-patients, again, one meets 
with frightful injuries, which, uiion inquiry, are 
found to liavc been caused by him who should 
have been the protector of lier whom he has sworn 
to love and cherish. ‘He piinced me,’ was the 
very usual answer, when asked how these hurts 
were cau.scd. ‘He’ invariuhly meant the husband, 
and ‘ piineed ’ appears to be a Laneashire cquiv’a- 
lent for vari<>u.s lorms of kicking and bruising. 

Amidst niueh that V> pathetic and infinitely 
saddening, ludicrous touches now and then crop 
up. Seeing a great crowd roiind the ho.'-pital 
doons, when retiiiiiing from a walk one day, while 
pushing a way into the Accident Room, 1 asked 
vvliiit v\a.s the matter. ‘Och, thin, if ye jikisc, a 
lady has split open Ins head wid a bason ! ’ This 
came, of course, from a native of tlie Emerald 
IHe ; but it was very amusing to find that the 
Lanca.shu‘e folk tliemselve.s spoke of eacli other 
as that gentleman or the lady in the opposite 
bed, while they used the plain words man and 
w'oman when meaning doctors, lady fcui>eriiften- 
dents, or others in a higher social position than 
themselv'cs. 

‘Eh, moil,’ sahl a rough but*v’’ery genuine* 
diamond once to the v\riLcr, ‘yon woman’ — 
pointing to the liead-niuse of iii'^ ward — ‘has 
been mure than a inoLher to me.’ The tears were 
in the poor fellow’s tvos, and there was no idea 
of ai)} tiling Ifiit the iitmo.st respect and courte.«y. 

‘I say, Stephens, come liere and look at me — 
it’s my turn fii'st,’ .some new-conicr, wdio had 
not quite slipped into lio.spikU vvay.s, would yell 
at the top ot his voice to one of the visiting 
surgeons. ^Doctor Stephens, you should say,’ 
remonsti'atcd the lioi-iilied nurse. ‘Eh, wiiat 
dun yo mean?’ would be the vacant rejily. A.s 
tame elephant.'^ arc .set to demy wild ones, so will 
p.aticnt.s of some standing lu'lp to teach otiiers 
the outward tokens of respect and decoiiim. 
AVhen brought under such entirely new conditions 
as the ronliiie of liospital life, many of the.se men 
arc very like cliildren, and it is astonisliing wdiat 
a long way a little consideration for their comfort 
goes, and with how much gratitude even a very 
slight act of kindncfc.s h received. Outspoken, 
these pe»)plc most certainly are, and very touchy 
when they think their intl|pondonce menaced ; 
and on this ground youn^ doctors wdio ^pome 
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fresh from the amenities of what they would 
consider more civilised — and which certainly is 
a more poh&hcd— life, not imfreqiiently make 
grievous mistakes when judging of or dealing 
with such very rough diamtmds. This friction 
is of course chielly noticeable in intercourse with 
the out-patients ; and most assuredly to listen to 
a long string of marvellous symptoms, recounted 
in a jai'gon many words of wlucli are absolutely 
unintelligible to the hearer, would try the patience 
of a Job. 

Then, too, it is strange to find how long it 
is before an hospital is looked upon with any 
feeling save a vague sense of distrust by those 
whom it is primarily intended to benefit. This 
is in great measure due to tlic iiiarvellous— 
and equally, though not of necessity intention- 
ally, false — tales spread about by those who are 
admitted to see their friends amongst the patients 
on visiting days. A woman will go, say, to see 
her husband, who is, as she finds, kindly treated 
and in every respect well cared for ; much better, 
as she is hound to admit, than could possibly be 
the case in his own home. When asked by 
sympathising friends and neighbours how she has 
found him, she ivill tell them that ‘ who ’s gettin* 
along rect weel ; tli* nurse says he’ll happen be 
out soon ; but ’ — tins in a fcarsonie u bisper — ‘ J 
seed a chap in th’ verra next bed, and tli’ doctors 
had done sumniat to him, gicd him some stuff as 
sent him out o’ liisscl, asleep-like, and when th’ 
nurses browt him back, he/d swelled this high! 
Yo never seed sich a sight in yore life — I were 
fair skeert.’ This ‘swelling,’ as the poor ■woman 
termed it, being neither more nor less than the 
‘ cradle ’ which is put over a broken or am]»utated 
limb, to preserve it from all risk of accidental 
injury. Most effectually, liovve\er, does it serve 
the purpose of a ‘bogey,’ by inspiring terror 
where there should be confidence. 

In one town, ulierc there exi.sted what might 
be termed almost a model ho.spitiil, so far as its j 
sanitary and other arrangements were concerned, 
a very effectual plan was hit upon for securing | 
public confidence, and a conserpieiit influx ot j 
subscriptions. Every Saturday afternoon, parties ' 
• of woikmen .who bore a note ot aiitluu i^atHUi 
from the honorary secretary of the hospital, the 
medical officer of Health for the borough, their 
employer, or .some other re.spon.sible jici^on, were 
admitted and shown over every part of the insti- 
tution. They were cncourageal to talk freely 
to the patients ; and for that jnirpose, the lady 
superintendent A\ho usually showed them round 
took care to go right away quite beyond all 
possibility of hearing. One of tlie.se vi.sits had 
rather an amusing result. A lady who •w'a.s 
temporarily in charge, being informed that a 
deputation from one of the large w’ork.shop.s 
wished to see tliroiigli the lio.^-pital, took Iheiii 
over every part, a two-hours’ task, so minute was 
the inspection made. Even into the kitchens 
and w'a 8 h-hou.ses these men solemnly follow^ed ; 
not the smallest detail escaped their notice. The 
exquisite cleanliness and perfection of all the 
. kitchen aiTangcments, presided over by a par- 
ticularly good-looking and in every way attrac- 
tive cook, who was herself a model of nealnes.'*, 

[ impelled one elderly man to whisper in an aside 
to the lady who .was conducting the party : 

‘ Thi? would be a g«id place for a man to choose 


a wife from.’ ‘Yes,’ she laughingly replied; *I 
think any man who did so would show his 
good sense.* ‘Many a true word is spoken in 
jest,’ says the jiroverb ; and so it proved this 
time ; for when next a deputation from the same 
workshop visited the hosjiital, this man got his 
son put on it, who, to make a long story short, 
in a very brief period caused the hospital to 
lament over the loss of an exceptionally good 
cook, while he himself gained an equk-lly good 
W'ife ! 

From some of the 'W’orksliops, as they are called 
— machme-w'orks these, mostly — really large sums 
w'cre oontrihuted to the hospital, fifty pounds 
annually being no unusual amount to receive 
from the men employed by only onb firm. But 
the good done by letting those who were really 
mo.st interested in the matter see^ for themselves 
how things were managed, w'as incalculable, and 
not to be measured by a pecuniary standard 
merely. Frequently, the men in a dcii'utation 
! have become most enthusiastic after being shown 
round. ‘Why, yon chap tells me ho gets as 
many as live meals a day,’ was said mico in 
tile hearing of tlie w'riter, in tones c.xjires.sivo 
of the utmost pleased a.stunishnient, tlie ]»opular 
notion being that lio.spital p.itients weie well-nigh 
‘ clemmed ’ to death. 

In this particular hospital, a wee and liberal 
rule was at that tmio exerci.sed, so tli.it tlu* five 
meals a day was a literal slalement of alisolute 
fact, though two out of tlu* said five coii.sist('d 
of nothing more substantial than dry bread and 
good new milk. Jn no provincial lio.sjntal li.ive 
we ever seen patients beltei cared for Improved 
appliances of e\oi> kind weie lortlu uining when- 
ever needed; and no nairow-iiiimb'd p.u.'.injoriy 
on the part of govevnois thwarted the medn-aJ 
staff in their endiavouis to keep the ll 0 ^pltal 
w’ell up to the* ni.iik in every re'jtei t. The 
management liad its leward in the nmiv !-]i(‘edy 
and conqdete recovery ol ])utients ; though 
terrible machinery atcideiiU were lirought in, 
and nearly all the wauls wriv devoted t<> ‘ nign al 
ca'^e.s, it was V’ery seldom indeed that luv'-ipelas 
or any form ol pyu-mia supervened. And thi.s 
we lake to be a matter for tnnnipliaiit lejoicing, 
e-.jiecially wlieii it is lemcmbered that by inheiiteil 
constitution and total neglect f»f .‘■anitary regula- 
tion‘s, these patients were of the very .so^t most 
likely to do badly. For this, IjV-terj.sin, (amed 
out 111 all its mnmtiie, had largely to be thanked ; 
and many a woikniaii now reioiccs in a It-g upon 
whicli he can walk, or a liand which i> of seivlce 
to him, who m the piv-antisoptic days would 
assuredly J’ave lost it entirely. 

Those wdio have not actually worked ainong.st 
the poor, either as medical oliicei's in doweled 
town.s, or a.s lio.^])ital surgeons or nurses, can have 
no conception oi the filthy personal conditions 
under which so many of our fellow-creatures live. 
IVe remember a story told by a doctor, who, upon 
remonstrating with a patient in comparidively 
easy •’ircum.stance.s lor not paying more atteliflk^j, 
to sudn matters, a.s certain small living creatures 
W'ere unpleasantly ohtru.sive, was met by the 
indignant reply that she was ‘ as. clean a.^ (jver 

a woman in M , and had never more than 

live or six* of the said entomological specimens 
upon her ‘at once!’ ‘Where ignorance is bliss, 
’tis folly to be wise ; ’ so we are told. Certainly 
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this woman appeared perfectly happy to be igno- 
rant. We retain to the present liour a vivid 
recollection of seeing a probationer-nurse take 
away a heap of clothes with a pair of tongs. 
She was rather new to the work, and the disgust 
depicted on her countenance was something quite 
too intense to be expressed in words. 

After such experiences, we could believe in 
the truth of tlu; following anecdote, which had 
always before seemed to us a hoinawhut overdrawn 
and decidedly unkindly satire on the habits and 
ways of certain Laucasluie folk. In this county, 
AVhitsuntide is the great annual carnival, for with 
nothing else can its •utter devotion to holiday- 
making be compared. Wednesday, Thumlay, 
Friday, and Saturday in this Aveek are given 
up entirely to ‘ pleasuring ; ’ mills, workshops, 
and warehouses all ludiig closed during that 
period. Munday-schoohs organi-'C tea-jiarties, ])ro- 
eessiona, and excursions lor their scholans ; and 
cheap •trijKS are the order of tlie day. It is like 
a London bank holiday rpiadrupled in duration 
and intensity. Must of the Lancashire towns 
have their ‘going-away clubs,’ organised and 
managed by tlie woikiuon, into Avhich each man 
juits Aveekly wliat lie can spare. As this goes 
on through a groat part of the year, a very tidy 
sum is gathered togethoi'. Wc remember seeing 
in a local paper the amount drawn out on the 
eve of one particular ^\''hltsuntide. The sum 
named feecuned almost incredibly large, amounting 
to several thousand poumL. Looked at from 
one point of Mew, it si'enis a matter for regret 
that so much should bo spent on a lew days’ 
pleasure-taking, when it might go to make the 
house blight or be stoivd up for old age. On 
the otlur hand, none but those who have actually 
Ined amidst the conlinuous dm of machinery, 
the smoke l.uh'ii atmosphere, the ili&mal ugliness 
of a tow'll given ii]) wholly to the cotton manu- 
lacture, can undii’sland the intensity ot Jongiiig 
to get away irom it all, and, if only lor a day, 
to breathe the purer air ot some country place, 
or inhale the salt spray aa it dashes on the 
St land cluii'ged with lile-givmg freshness. And 
il tlu-'-e Lenetit> might be obtained at a cheaper j 
r.ite, were tliiilt hronght into phiy, ive at least 
avouM not too liarshly judge those who can only 
on these rare occasions sjieiid freely Avithout a 
conscience-sting, reminding llieiii tluit Johnnie 
inu'=t go unshod, or Janie lack a frtudv, peirliance 
the Avliole family suller, because of the father’s I 
sejl-iiidulgence. In judging, the lorce of the 
tenijitatiou must be taken into account, for, as 
Bums puts it — 

« ■\Vhat 'i, done wc partly may conifrtite. 

But know uot wliat’s'jeMibtcd. 

IVrhaps the children’s Avard is at once the 
brightest and the most sad pait of hoqutal life. 
Sad, because so iiiucli of the sulfering and disease 
is preventable, and results purely Ironi the sins 
of tly? parents. ‘Tlie f.ithers luiA’e eaten sour 
f”i 'pes, and the children’s teeth are set on /'dgc.’ 
Bright, from the sweet iiatience of the» little 
sufterers, and the luany psea in which some 
alleviation possible, and the pool-, helpless 
child re*>torcd to coniparatiA’e — occasionally per- 
manent— health and strength. This liappy result 
is of special frequency Avlien— as Avith &o many 
in the cotton districts— the hospital has the right 


of filling one or more beds in a seaside children’s 
sanatorium, so that the cure commenced in the 
Avard may be perfected by the fresh pure air 
and hygienic surroundings of the seaside Home. 

Little Janie, we remember well— -a poor, 
stunted child, suffering from appai’ently incurable 
hip-disease. When first admitted, she could not 
raise herself in bed. After many w'cary months, 
extending in fact to years, she slowly improved ; 
but it still seemed that she must be discharged 
as incurable, to make Avuy for other and more 
urgent cases. She was a gentle, sAveet child, and 
her infllueiKe over the others really helpful, for 
she could — being somewhat older— lead them in 
singing, and in many way^, from her bigger bed 
in the corner, be a sort of little mother to them. 
Did a wee bit of a child smhlenly begin to cry 
— not from pain, but ^irobably because of some 
dim home recollection — the kindly nurse would 
jilace him on Janie’s bed, to talk to her for a bit, 
Avhen very speedily the tears AvouJd cease, and 
bright sunshine succeed the transient storm. 
Once, a little boy, (.’liarlie by name, Avas alloAved 
to bring a pet kitten into the hospital with him, 
and that tiny animal Avas the most Avonderfiil 
nurse of all. llis irresistibly droll antics amused 
the children mightily ; and Janie’s bed Avas always 
a jdace of refuge i'or him too, Avlien Kit Avas tired, 
but the cluhireii were not. 

During her stay in hospital, Janie made many 
friends amongst ladies and others aa’Iio came to 
look through the wari^s ; and it a\ as their kind- 
ness in snliscribing and obtaining ‘recommends’ 
that enabled the authorities to keep her for so 
long a time. At last she seemed Avell enough to 
be removed, and AViis sent to the seaside sana- 
torium, AA'here, by means of tlie same kindness, 
she remained for some months. On her return 
liome, there Avas no longer any question of 
re-admission to the hospital ; in the tall, boallliv- 
looking girl, almost young Avonian, few could 
have recognised the pale, sukly cripple. Only 
an occasional and very slight limp remained to 
imlioate how* great a sufferer she had been. , 

Then there Avas little Michael, a most lov'able 
(•laid. His lather was a Avidower, and Avhilc at 
AA'ork had to leave the boy to hired care or- a& 
it proved to be — neglect. IIip -’disease again ; 
and Aidiat that small mite siitlered is almost 
unreaV''ablc. In his case, loo, nourishing food 
and guocl nursing reunited in very real, though 
.slow iiuprovefuent. "Wdien fit, he also Ai'ent to 
the sanatorium, Avith ecjually liajipy results as 
regarded liis physical Avell- being. Alack, that 
A\e .should liaA'c to record the change^ from angelic 
few’eetncss to fractious ill-tenipi'r ! 

But pei'haps the most touching case of all was 
poor little I'Tankie. Tlie greater part of his 
short life aa'rs sneiit in hospital. On him, too, 
the fell scourge, iiip-disease, had laid its scathing 
hand. Having CAen greater hereditary ills to 
contend against than the others, his case seemed 
hopeless Ironi the very first ; yet every expedient 
Avas tried. At one time it seemed as if amputa- 
tion might saA'C his life ; a doubtful boon to one 
in, his position, for Avhat could a poor ‘ laineter ’ 
do? And yet it seemed only xigiit to let him 
haA'^c the chance. On recovering fcomewhat from 
the shock consequent on this ^iperation, he really 
did seem better, and after a time rallied sufli- 
ciuutly to be scut to the sanatorium ; and it is 
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pleasant to reflect that this cliange was the means 
of infusinj^ mmh brightness into his sombre- 
tinted liic. The drives by the seashore in the 
little donkfiy-tJr.iwn wagonette were an endless 
Bourec oi delight to him. He liked to see the 
waves rolling np, and to watch other more 
favoured children digging in the sands and 
erecting nil sorts of saml-castles and wondrous 
i^nrtilicaiions, meant to repel the advances of the 
tide ; and when the w'ater did at last surrouml ; 
them, he would clap his tiny hands with glee, j 
and laugh to see how pleased the little builders 
^('re, even though their w^ork had all been 
destroyed. Not one envious thought seemed to 
liave jduce in his mind. 

The apparent improvement wrought by change 
of air and scene turned out to be only teiupordiy, 
and the inherited corruption ran its full course, 
so that the poor little chap literally rotted away 
when not qjiite eight years of age. llis unfailing 
patience and sweetness Avcrc something to he 
wondered at. A little brother, still younger, had 
died in the same hospital sliortly before, and 
Frankie always looked forward to joining him. 
For this dear boy, death had no terror.^, and the 
tiny crucifix — brought to him by the llomanist 
SKter.^, and which always hung round liis neck — 
seemed as a veritable anchor of hope, and he 
would clasp it between his hands when in the 
w*orst paroxysms of agony. 

Billing little Frankie’s illness, a grand event 
took place in the children’s ward, being neither 
more nor less than a tea-parly of their very on n, 
over which the presiding genius was a Jluxen- 
liaired damsel of some seven summers. A lady 
had given her a complete children’s tca-scrvice ; 
and the lady fiuperintcndcnt not only arranged 
for her to have real tea and sugar and milk, 
but also provided a mild kind ot feast in the 
shape of cakes and jam. Home of the cakes 
were made in the form of animals, plants, and 
buildings. Fanny was still conlincd to bed ; but 
this was no hindrance, as she uas able to sit np 
andjioiir out the ten, all the ]viraphernalia being 
placed on the sliding-ho.ird which goes across the 
children’s cribs and serves the purpose of a table 
lo hold toys or food. And veiy important l\Iiss 
Fanny looked*^ when she -was thus* installed in 
office. Just then, a happy thought struck ilie 
lady supermtondent. Little Frankie mu.sk have 
some tea sent to him. ITfi was at that time in 
one of the men’s wards, having becR. placed there 
for the .sake of greater quietne>s, as his leg had 
been ampul ated, and be w'as too weak to bear 
the noise of his child companions, lie had at 
first appeareit to get well over the shock, and 
to a certain extent make some i)rogress ; but there 
he stoppcfl, and his condition was such as to 
cau.se great anxiety, for there seemed no possi- 
bility of rousing bun out of the semi-lctluirgic 
state in which he had for days been lying. Tlie 
men were all very kind, and made liim quite into 
a pet, those who were up devoting themselves 
to his amu.sement, but all to no purpose ; it 
Eieeined as if tlie springs of life were loosened, 
and that he must die from slieur want of motive- 
iwwer to keep the vital machinery at work. This 
tea-party, happily, had the effect of rousing him. 
The novelty of the performance was amusing ; 
and doubtless he felt himself Uj be very important 
when cup after cupHif tea was brought, in such 


wee cups that even his poor wasted hands could 
hold them. What mattered it that tlic tea was 
nearly all milk, w’ith the faintest suspicion of 
the cheering herb ! To him it was as real as 
the little Marchioness’s ‘ niake-hclicve ’ lemonade ! 
Then, too, those wmnderful cakes, in all sorts of 
curious .shapes — they were surely quite different 
from anything he had seen before. The kindly 
men around took care to keep up his newly 
aroused interest by little jokes as to Iws eating 
a whole ohiirch or a big lion ; while as for lea, ‘ 
they could only drink one cup apiece, and 
Frankie had taken eleven ! 

Ye.s ; that tea-party was a great success, and 
radiant with many-tinted hues reflected from the 
magic kaleidoscope of youth. 

But it is time to end these reminiscences. In 
the bracing moral atmosphere of working-class 
Lancashire life, there are many lessons Well worth 
the learning ; much, too, serving to explain what 
is, aftiT all, not quite an idle boast : ‘ W lirft Lan- 
cashire thinks to-day, England thinks to-morrow.’ 
These hard-headed iiortli-country people have 
somehow a knack of getting at the vi-ry heart 
of things ; and with this as conjoined a habit of 
dogged perseverance, wJiich helps to eonsohdutc 
tlicir theories into firmly cstahli.shed facts. 

THE QUANI)0^'CJ!’K SECTIKT. 

‘ STEiVAun,’ exclaimed the chief-oflicer of the 
American barque J)ecaiur, l}ing ju.st then m 
Table Bay, into which she had imt on her long j 
voyage to Au'itrali.i, lor the jiurpose of obtaining 
water and fresh provi'-ions--‘thc i-lJpper’.s t-ent 
nurd off that tlu're’s two passengera coming 
on hoard for IMiflbourne ; m look spry and get 
tho.se ulter-bei’tlis ready, or I guess the ‘‘old 
man ”’11 straighten you np when In* does come 
along.’ 

Soon afterwards, the ‘old man’ and In-, jiassen- 
gcr.^ jnit in an appearance m the barque cutter ; 
the anchor, short .since .siinn^'e, wa.s hove up to 
the (at-head*^, loj)«:aiL shecteil liome, and, 'lijqtmg 
the ‘.--'tar.s and bars ’to the Mirnmnding .sliij>pnig, 
the Jkcutnr again, after her brief rest, set iorth on 
her ocean tra\ el. 

Juhu Leriic and Francis Drury had been jterfect 
strangiTS to cacli other all their lives long till 
w'itliin the last few hour.s ; and now', Avitli the 
frank confidence begotten ol youth and heult,h, 
each knew more of the other, hi*! failures and 
sin-''e.-.s('-!, than perhaps, under ordinary circum- 
stances, hc'*..'oald have leaned in a twelveimnith. 
Both were comparatively young ;uen ; Brury, 
Au.stralian born, a natne of Vicbtria, and one of 
those roving spirits one meets ivith sometimes, 
who seem to have, and can* to have, no permanent 
place on earth’s .suiface, the u-avdmjeut having 
entered into then- very souls, and taken fuli^os- 
feessioii thereof, fl’he kmd of man whom we 
not surpn.sed at h('aring of, to-day, upon the 
banks of the Fly River ; in a few jiionths more 
in the interior of Tibet ; again on the ^track of 
Stanley, or with Borilou in Kliartoum. 

So it had been w’ith Francis Drury, ever seek- 
ing after fortune in the wild places of the w'orld ; ( i 
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in quost, so often in vain, of a pliantfismal El- 
dorado — hired on, ever on, by visions ()f what the 
unknown contained. Gliants wOd and rocky had 
re-echoed tlie rqwrt of his rilhi ; his foot4eps had 
fallen lightly on the pavements of the ruined 
cities of J\t(jiitezuma, sombre and stately as the 
primeval forest which hid them ; and his skiff 
had cleft tlic bright Southern rivers that Watmlon 
loved so«vell to explore, but gone farther than ever 
' the naturalist, adventurous and daring as he too 
was, had (‘ver been. At length, as he laughingly 
told his friend, fortune had, on the diamond fields 
of Klipdrift, smiled Upon liim, with a measured 
fomile, twas true, but still a smile ; and now, after 
an absence some >ears, h(> had taken the oppor- 
tune chance of a passage in the Decafnt, and was 
oil honu' to se(j[ his mother and bister, from whom 
he had nt>t heard for nearly two years. 

Tie''lie was rather a contrast to the other, being 
as quiPt and thoughtful as Drury was full of Life 
and sjiiiits, and liad been trying hi-^ hand at 
eliee]»-laiiiung in (!a})C (lolony, but Avith rather 
scanty results ; in fact, having sunk mo'^t of his 
original capital, ho was now faking with liim to 
An.slralia Aery little but his Airie.m experience. 

A strong frieinMii]) betA\<‘en these tAAoAvas the 
result ol but a few ilays’ intimacy, during which 
tilin', how ev(-r, a-^ they Avere the only ])as'»engerp, 
they naturally saw a gieat deal of eadi other; so 
it ennie to ])ies that fjoslu* heard alt aliout Ins 
frii nd 's sister, golden-haired Maigaret Dinrv; and 
nlleii, as in the middle Asatches he td the deck 
alone, lie conjuted up viuons to himself, smiling 
till' Avhile, of Avliat this girl, of whom her bri»ther 
b])uki so loMu.’ly and ju'oiidly, and in whom he 
had such ste,iill<i'>t faith us a AA'uuum amongst 
AVoiiK 11 , ( ould be like. 

The D'rafi'i was iioaa', with a strong AV'C'-terh' 
Avind behind her, fast approaching the latitude 
ot that inioraltle niid-oi eanic lo'k knoAvn as 
the l^laIld ot St Taiil, wlien suddenly a seiious 
mishap oceiiri’ed. 'I'ln* shi]) was ‘running lieaA'v ’ 
undi’V hei ioie and main to]*sails and a lore top- 
nifi-’t staA'ail, the breeze liaving iinreased to a 
ttid gale, Avlin li had brought n]> a AXiy In aA’v sea ; 
Allien sonn'how lor tlu'Se things, even at a Hoard 
of 'I'rade Luqnirv, seldom do get clearly e\]ilamed — , 
one of the Iw'o nun at the Avlieel, or both of them 
Iierlnp", Ik t the A'cssel ‘broach-to,’ ]>aving the i 
penalty of their carelessnobs by t.iking their 
<le]iartiive from her foT- cAuir, lu (ouqiany with 
hiniiacle, skylights, heiieoop'?, «kc., ami a huge 
Awmi Aihieh sweiit the Jhcatiir fore and alt. 
Irony hci- tat! Mil to the heel of her l)()A\s])nt, i 
AV.islyng at the same lime poor fr^iz-is Drury, : 
A\lio happened to lie standing nmhr the break ' 
of till' poo[),* 111) and doAAui among - 1 loose spars, ; 
nnderne.'dh the iron-bound Avindla^-, dashing 
him latilessly against Avood and iron, here, tlu-re, 1 
and cAa'i-yAvliere, lilte a broki'U reed ; till Avheii i 
at last, dragged by Leslie out of tlie rolling, 
seetlwng Avater on the maim leek, the roA’ing, eager ^ 
•f»j)irit Seemed at last to have found rest ; aiid his : 
friend, as lie smoothed the long fair liair from off i 
the blood-stained forcliciul, nioiinied for him as i 
for a youngeif brother. 

The finfortnnate man aa’os speedily ascertained i 
to he noliiing hut a mass of fraetiircs and terrible 
bruises, such as no human frame under any cir- i 
cumstanccs could have survived ; and AAX'il tlie ■ 


sufferer knew it ; for in a brief interval of con- 
sciousnes<^, in a moment's respite from aAvful | 
agony, lie managed to draw something from 
around his neck, Avliich hg,nding to his friend in 
the semi-darkness of the little cabin, whilst above 
them the gale roared and shrieked, oflicers and 
men shoiilcil and sAVore, and the timbers of the 
old Decatur groaned and creaked like sentient 
tilings — he Avhispi'red, so Ioav that the other had 
to bend down close to the poor disfigured face 
to hear it, ‘For IMothcr and Maggie ; I was going 
to tell y (ill aliout — it, and — Good-bye!' and then 
Avith one convulsive shudder, and with the dark- 
id eyes still ga/mg imploringly up into those 
of Ins friend, his sjnrit took its llight. 

Tlio gale lias abated, the courses are clew'ed 
up, top-aiD IhroAAui aback, and the starry Hag 
(lies half-mast liigb, as they ‘eoinmit his body 
i to the deep, to be turned into corruption ; 

I looking for the resurrection of tlie body, when 
the sea shall give uj) lier dead.’ A sudden, 
shoot ing ]ilunge into the sparkling water, anil 
FruuciH Drury’s place on earth aviII know him 
no more. Gone is the gallant spirit, stilled 
the eager heart for over, and Leslie’s tears 
fall thick and heavy— no one there di’cmiiig 
th* m shame to his manhood — as the bellying 
canvas urges the sliip swiftly ouAvard on her 
( oiirse. 

Only a Quandong \Ptone, of rather unusual 
.^ize, coverc'l with little silver knobs or studs, 
and to one end of which was attached a stout 
silver chain. Leslie, as he turned it over and 
over in liri hand, tliinkiug sadly enough of its 
late oAvner, AV'ondered much Avluit he hud been 
iibont to eommumcato Avlieii Death so relentlessly 
stepjifd 111. The A-’iilne ol the thing as an orna- 
ment Avus hut a trilie, and, try as lie might, 
Leslie eould find no indication that there Avas 
anglit but met the eye : a simple Australian 
Avild-jieach .stone coiiAX'i'ted into a tritle, rather 
ugly than otherw ise, as is the case with so ipany 
so-called ciook. Still, as his friend's hi'st thought 
and cliargi', it Avas saired in liis sight; and put- 
ting it carefully aAvay, he determined on landing, 
at Melboiirue, now bo near, to make it his 
first care to find out Drury’s mother and his 
Bister., 

‘ Drury, Dwiry ! Let me see ! Yes ; of course. 
Mother and daughter, brother too sometimes ; 
rather a Avild young felloAV ; al\va\s “on the go” 
soineAA'hcre or other, you know’. ; they used 

to liA’e here ; hut they 've been gV)ne this lung 
time ; and Avhere to, is more than I can tell 
you ; or f tliink anybody ek-.e about hei-e either.’ 

So spake the present tenant of ‘ Acacia Cottage, 

St Kildu,' in response to licslic’s inquiries at 
the adtlress,*to obtain wdiicli he had overhauled 
the effects of the dead man, finding it at the 
commencement of a tAVo-year-old letter from his 
mother, directed to ‘ Algoa Bay ; ’ finding, beside.s, 
some receipts *of diamonds sold at (^apo Towti, 
.and a letter of credit on a Melboiinie bank 
for five hundred pounds ; pi'c bably, so Leslie 
thoiiglit to himself, that ‘measured smile’ of 
Avhiih tlie poor felloAV liad Gaugliingly spoken 
to him in the earlier days, of their brief com- 
panionship. ^ 
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The above was the sum-total of tbc informa- 
tion he could ever— -after many persistent efforts, 
indudin" a fruitless trip to Hobart — obtain of 
the family or their whereabouts ; so, depositinj^ 
the five hundred pounds at one of the principal 
bankinjf institutions, and inserting an adver- 
tisement in the Arje and Ar(/us, Leslie having 
but little spare cash, and his own fortune lying 
still in deepest shadow, reluctantly, ior a time 
at least, as lie promifaecl himself, abandoned tlie 
quest, 

Kaloola was one of tlie prettiest pastoral home- 
stcaiL in the north-western district of Victoria ; 
and its owner, as one evening he sat in the 
broad veranda, and saw on OAery side, far as 
the eye could reach, land and stock all calling 
him master, felt that tlu^ years that had jiassed 
since the old Jkcalvr droppi'd her anchor in 
Port Phillip had not passed away altogether in 
vain ; and altliougli ominous wrinkles began to 
appear about the corners of John Leslie’.s eyes, 

I and gray hairh about his temjdcs, the man’s 
heart was fresh and unseared as when, on a 
certain day twelve long -years ago, he had sheil 
hitter tears over the ocean grave of his friend. 
Vainly throughout these latter veal’s liad he en- 
deavoured to find some traces of the Drnrys. The 
deposit in the Bank of Australasia had remaiued 
untouched, and had by now swollen to n \ery 
respectable sum indeed. Advertisements in 
nearly every metropolitan and provincial neu.s- 
paper were equally Avitliout resnlt ; even ‘pin ate 
inquiry’ agents, employed at no small cost, 
confessed themselves at fault. Many a hard 
fight with fortune had Joliii LoJie encountered 
before he aehie\ed success; but through it all, 
good times and bad, he had never forgotti'ii the 
dying bequest left to him on that daik and 
stormy morning in the Southern Ocean ; and 
now, as rising and going to lii^ desk he took 
out the Quandong stone, and turning it over 
and over, as though tiying once again to fmibh 
thosg last dying words left unfini'-hed so many 
years ago, Ins thoughts fled back along inemory’s 
unforgotten vale, and a strong presentiment 
^leemetl to impel him not to leave the trinket 
behind, for tlm .succi'seful S(piatter .was on fiie 
eve of a trip to ‘ the Old Country,’ and this 
vv^as Jiis lust day at Kaloola ; so, detaching the 
stone from its chain, he sciewvil it securely to ; 
his watchguard, and in a feu hours more had : 
bidden adieu to Kaloola for some time to come. 

It uas evening on the Marine Parade at i 
Brighton, and a crowd of fashionably dressed 
people -were walking up and down, or sitting 
listening to the music of the baud. Amongst 
these latter was our old friend John Leslie, 
who had been in England some three or four 
months, and who now' seemed absorbed in the 
sw'eet strains of Uricli’s iioud-vvjhff my Loi*c, 
with which the musicians wen* closing their 
evening’s selection ; hut in reality his thoughts 
were far aw'uy across the ocean, in the land of 
lus adoption ; and few di-camed that the sun- 
browned, long-bearded, middli*-aged gentleman, 
clothed more in accordance with ideas of comfort 
than of fashion, and wlio sat iliere so quietly 
every evening, could, had it so jileased liim, 
have bought up half xhe gay loungers who paired 


and repassed him with many n quizzical glance ' 
at the loose attire, in such striking contrast to 
the British fashion of the day. 

Truth to tell, Leslie was beginning to long 
for the far-spreading plains of liis Australian 
home once more ; his was a quiet tlioughtful 
nature, imfitted for the gay scenes in which he 
had lately found himself a passive actor, and he 
was — sav-e for one sister, nuirried years ago, and 
now with her liiishand in Bermuda — alioie in the 
world , and he thinks raj^er sadly, perhaps, as he 
wralks slowly back through the crowd of fashion- 
ables to the Imprrial^ where he is staying : ‘And 
alone most likely to the enih’ 

lie hail not liceii in his room many minutes 
before tliere came a knock at Ihi* door; and, 
scarcely w'aitiug for answer, in diirled a ver;y 
red-faced, very stout, and appanyitly very flur- 
ried old gentlemau, who, setting lus g‘>hl eye- 
glasses fiimly on lus nose, at once began ; ‘Kr — 
all, Mr Leslie, 1 believe f (Jot your iftiuiber 
from the porter, you see — gri>at luscal, by the 
w'av, that poiler; always looks if he w' anted 
soinelhiiig, you know' — then the visltorh’ book, 
and so. Yes; it’s all right so far. There’s 
the thing now !’— glancing at the oM <>i'andong 
stone which still Jiuiig at Lc-lie’s watcli-chiun. 
‘I’ — he went on — ‘that is, my naioi is Baby, 

(\tlonel Baby, and Pear me, yes; must 

.ipologiM', ought to have done that at first, for 
intrusion, and all that kind of thing; but really, 

you see’ And lieie the ohl gentlemau 

paused, faiily for W'lint of breath, lus ]»ini)le 
cheeks evpandmg and contracting, whilst, in- 
stead ot w’ords, h(> emitted a scries of little 
pufls ; and John, whilst asking li;m to lake a 
seal, entertained rather strong iloubts of lus 
vicsitor’.s samtv. 

‘Now',’ said he at length, wdieii In* jiei reived 
signs that the cohmed was about to recommence, 
‘kindly let me know in wdiat way J can lie of 
use to VOll.’ 

‘Bother take the women !’ ejaculated the visitor, 
as he recovered lus breath ag.un. ‘But you sei', 
Mr Li'slie, it was .all through my niece. She 
caught sight of that * ’ i.v ’ i 1 i tiling, 

too -on your chain wh.i t w \. ■ !. Parade 

this evemng, and nearly fainted away-slu* did, 
sir, I do assure you, m Mrs Baby’s arni'', too, 
sir ; and if 1 liad not got a cup of wati’r, from 
the fp 'ikii'g fountain, and ponied it over her 
head, i iv «■ ai I rno^t likely Jia\i' been a bit 

of a scene, sir, and then We are staying 

in this house, you know. We saw you come in 
just behind us; and so — of course it’s all nou- 
bense, but fact is ’ ^ 

‘Excuse me,’ interru])ted Leslie, who w’as 
growing impatient; ‘but may 1 a.ilv*the name of 
the lady- } our niece, 1 mean 1’ 

‘My niece, bir,’ reidied the eolonel, rather 
ruffled at being cut sliort, ‘is known as Miss 
klargarct T)rury ; .and if you will only liave the 
kindness to convince lier as to tlie utter absiicdity 
of an* idea wliich slie somehow (■ntertaiiis tliiitk 
that affair, charm, trinket, or whatever you may 
call it, once belonged tg a brother of hers, I sliall 
be extremely obliged to you, for rei*lly ’ — ndaps- 
ing again— ‘when the women once got Iwld of a 
fail of the kind, a nuin’.s peace is clean gone, sir, 

1 do assure you.’ 

‘1 am not quite sure,’ remarked Leslie, smiling, 
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‘ that ill this case at least it will tnm out to be a 
“fad.” How I became possessed of this stone, 
whicii I have every reason to believe once 
belonged to her brother, and which, through 
long years, I have held in trust for her and her 
mother, is quite capable of explanation, sad 
though the story may be. So, sir, I shall be 
very pleased to wait on Miss JJruiy as soon as 
may be convenient to her.’ 


At beautiful Kaloola, Mr and Mrs Leslie still 
live happily, and the ohl Quandong stone, with its 
occupant still undisturbed, is treasured amongst 
their most precious relics. 


K N 0 W E C K 0 F T. 

A cuMnnuri\ND idyl. 

IV. 


A tall, dark-robed figure, beyond the firnt 
bloom of maidenhood, hut still passing fair to 
loolv upon, lose 'on Le-t-he's entrance ; and he 
recognised at a glance* the long golden hair, and 
calm cycf^ of deepest blue, of poor Drury’s oit- 
repeated description. 

Many a sob escaped his auditor as he feelingly 
related his sad .‘^ory. 

‘I’oor Fraticie,’ she said at last — ‘poor, dear 
Fraiau' ! And this is the old Quandong loeket 
1 gave" him as a parting gift, when he left for 
tho'^e teirible dianmnd fndds ! A lock of my 
hair was in it. JUit how strange it seems that 
through all tlie.se years have never di.scovcred 
the seeret of o])ening it. Sec •’ and with a push 
on one nf tin* slud-lieads and a twist on another, 
a short, stout silver pin dievv out, and one half of 
the nut slijipetl off, disilo'sing to tin* aslonmlud 
ga/c of t]ic]).ni, nestling in a thick lock of golden 
tii 7 ’'‘!tds (iiicr* than the tine.st silk, a he.iutiful dia- 
mond, nncul, hut still, oven to the nnpractiseil 
eves (»1 Tj(‘slie, of great value. 

This, then, was the secret of the Quandong .stone, 
kejit ,s<) faithful I_\ for .so long .i time. Tins was 
wliat that dying trieiid and brother had tiled, but 
trii'fl 111 vain, with lii.s last brcatli to di.sclose. 

Tt was little wonder that Ledie’s inquinc.s and 
adveitiscnienti had been inedlectual, lor about 
the time Drury had received liis last letter from 
home, the bank in wliicli was tbe widow’s modest 
eapitul failed, and niotlier and daughter w^ere 
suddenly ])Junge(l into poverty dire and (omplete. 
Tn thi.s .stiait they wiole to (Vdonel Riibv, Mr.s 
Drnry’.s lu-olher, v\ho, to ilo him justice, behaved 
iioblv, luinging them fioni Australia to England, 
and acci'ptiiig them as part and parcel of his home 
without the slighte.^-t delay. Mr,s Drury Inul now 
been dead some yeans ; and though letter after 
letter had been addres.sed to Francis Drury at 
the (i!ape, they had invariably returned w'ltb tlie 
di.scouraging indonsement, ‘Not to be lound.’ 
Tike llul\vs, it seemed, save for a brief interval 
yearly, lived a very retired kind nt life on the 
i'oik.shire wolds ; still, Margaret Drury had caused 
many »and persistent inquiries to be y...ido as to 
the f.ite of her brother, but, till tliat eventful 
evening on the*]\rarine Parade, without being able 
to oMaiii the slightest clue. 

As perhaps tlie reader has already divined, 
John Le.slie w’as, after all, not fated to go through 
life’.s jiilgrimage alone. In fair Margaret Drury 
he foutid a loving companion and devoted wife ; 
aifd us, through the years of gtiod and evil Inyt, 

The red light foil abowt their knees. 

On Infids that lose hy slow dogroos, 

Jbike buds upon tho lUy spire, 

SO did John Leslie more nearly realise what a rare 
prize lie had won. 


Tmo recovery of Miss May from the effects of 
her accident was slow'^, but satisfactory. For 
.‘«ome days she lay m a state of semi-stupor ; and 
afterwards, when full conscioirsness returned, her 
feelings were more like those of one in a dream, 
than in waking life. She was awnirc of the gentle, 
motlier-like assiduity for her tomfort of an elderly 
lady, whoiieeraed to la* always at hand to attend 
to her wants ; ami m that visionary stage of 
convale.scciK’e in wliich at times the iiatient can 
.scarcely drstinguish between dreams and realities, 
.she was fain to believe it but a dream that she 
had been an orphan from infancy, for here was 
her ow'ii dear mother tending her again with 
watchful care. The other tigure, that glided 
round her bed with noisel('.sK footstep.s, she could 
nut make out at all. With dreamy eyes she 
could .see it was that of a blne-eycd, liaxcii-liaired 
girl, of Ikt own ngc, or younger. She had an 
intuition, too, tliat her name was Until ; and she 
liked to hear her speak, lor her voice was low and 
muMcal, and so lull ot\symi)athy for her. But 
fui'ther thought coat toij much etfort, so she was 
fain to lie in a ^tate of dieamy coniloit. 

Strength of mind and body came back, how- 
ever, gradually hut suridy ; and at last the 
iloctor granted pennksion, one afternoon, that 
she might lcav(> her room and join the lamily 
at tea in the parlour. By this tiiiie Mrs Martin- 
dale, Biith, and &he were great fiJond.s; ami slie 
had learnt from them the circumstances under 
W'hicli she came to be iii her pre.sent condition. 
Her recollection vv.is a blank from the time 
th.it she was struck down by the runaway 
lntr.se. Sin* had indeed a dim remembrance of 
seeing .some one apparently .spiing out of the 
ground and seize the horse’s briilje siiiuiltano- ■ 
ously wuth the blow .she rei I'h'ed'"; hut further 
than this she could recollect nothing. So it 
was as a perfect stranger that Joe appeared to 
ln*r that alternoon in tin* co.sy jtuilour, redolent 
of rose-lcav’cs and l.ivt'iidcr, and in vvhicli tlie 
lirbt fire of autumn had been liglited for ln*r 
fomfort. How gr-atcful she felt for all this 

kindne.ss, bestow eii upon her, an utter stranger — 
a playactress too, one of a class whom country 
folks look upon still as a sjieeiea of social 
pari.ah. And how nrettily, and with wdiat 
emotion, she ex])ros.sed that gratitude, two pre- 
cious little teaivs gemming her eyes as slio 
thanked Joe for the life he had preserved to her, 

Joe would have con.sidered it sacrilege to call 
that afternoon and evening hy such a common- 
place term as pleasant. It wa.s heavenly! i!kml 
who but he kbevv how to plai'c Mi-..s ]\lay’.s 
ea.'.y-chair just at the very angle whore she 
could enjoy all the comfort of tbe fire without 
being inconvcnu'iieed by its glare? And who 
but he could arrange the cu.shihns in the easiest 
position to support her dainty head? Why, 
nobody ; and Itiitli made Uie discovery .^hut 


fir 
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Joo had missed his vocation in life, which 
should have been tiiat of a nurse. Then after 
tea, wlien Joe and his nuithor had retired for a 
while, Ruth thought that her new friend Avas 
now Rufficiently stror." to become the recipient 
of her coidideuces touching her engagement to 
Uick ; and this seemed to cement their friend- 
' ship slib more ; so that Avith one thing and 
another, before bedtime they Avere like a little 
Ian Illy pmty, instead of the strangers they had 
been only a feAV weeks before. 

Dayh went by, and Bhyllis — she Avas Phyllis 
now ~Avas able to go about the house, and began 
to talk of the time drawing near Aidien she 
niU'-t no longer trespass on their kind hospiUlity. 
But Mrs Martindalo Avould not hear of this, 
and declared she should not leaA'e fvnoweeroft 
until she was perfectly strong; for AAliere couhl 
she have such a cliancc of speedy reeovei’y as 
in the clear bracing air and rcstiul atmosphere 
of Linthwaite? The truth was, tlie Avinsome 
ways of the young girl had so tAviued lier rmind 
the good ohi lady’s lieart, that she Avas loth to 
think of the time Avlien they must part with 
her. Many a time did she hcAvail to licrM-lf 
that the lot of such a sAvec't hit la‘=^ie should 
he cast among ‘them playactors!’ She had 
gathered from Pliyllis that she Avas an orphan ; 
and had olten AAished that she had been sent 
to tli(’m sooner, to he tiuiued up in good, solid, 
sensible country Ava}s, instead of tlie nonsense 
of playacting. 

Alter a Avbile, PbylUs Avas snlTicienlly strong 
to go into the dairy and watdi Ruth making 
up the blitter, which she always did amUi her 
oAvn hands ; and one day she surjirised that 
young person by saying to her ; ‘ Let me help 
you, ihithie ; 1 tliink 1 can do it your Avuy 
now, after seeing you.’ 

‘Why, Pliyllis,’ replied Ruth, ‘what can 
know about making butter Those htlle bands 
of yours were never made for such A\ork as tliis’ 

‘Oh, Averen’t they, though T rejoined Phyllis, 
lauglniig. ‘But they A\'ere ! Why, voii dear 

delicious little Rutlue, they Inwe put up pouiicU 
and pounds and pounds of butter nianv a time ’ 
^See 1’ she contuiued, turning up her slecAcs, and 
setting to AA'drk in orthoilox fa.Jiion, seizing a 
handful of ImtLer, and rolling it uud jiattmg 
it and moulding it as deftly as the nstoui-'lied 
Ruth could liaA-e <lone it liei.-'fdf. ‘Boes that 
look as if I Avere doing tins Avoik for the fiiat 
time ? ’ 

‘Where did you learn?’ a-ked Ruth in 
anmzemoiiL ‘ IWiy, Pliyllis, you could heat me 
hollow ! ’ 

‘Have I never told you?’ replied Phyllis 
‘My dear old iiuclc and aunt, Avitli Avhoni I luiA’e 
lived nearly all in> life, had a farm in Shropshire, 
and I always used to help Avith the dairywork. 
You knoAV my father aa'os an actor ; my mother 
died Avheu I Avas only three years old, and my 
father hefori* I avus five ; so, as uncle and aunt 
had no cliiMren of their oAvn, they adopted me. 
Poor uncle died twelve months ago last Uhnstmas ; 
and Avhen I'vervtbing was settled, it Aias foniul 
that there Avas little oi no money left, so I had 
to set to Avork to make my oavu living. Aunt 
did not live long after him ; and now 1 haAc 
no relations left. '\Ve11, 1 tried a situation as 
governess first ; biA it AA’as niisorabie, Riithic, 


dear ! So I A\'as glad when Mr Nelson, who 
Avas my father’s dearest friend, looked me up, 
and proposed that I should try how I would 
like to he an actress. I made my fust appear- 
ance in Carlisle only the Aveek before 1 came here, 
so you see I am a long way off the top of the 
tree yet.’ 

But Ruth could not AA'ait to hear more. She 
Avas off like a bird to find her niollici* and tell 
her the news. She found that good laijy pouring ^ 
out Joe’s tea; and rushing in, she broke into a* 
merry langh, and crieif: ‘IMother! Phyllis is a I 
ready-made" farmer’s Avife, and not a bit of au 
actrc.ss alter all ! ’ ’ 

WliatcA^er other effi’ct this declaration had, it 
qniti' took aAA'ay Joe's a])]ittite ; a s^-atc of things 
wliicli under other circumstances would ha\e 
aroused malern.il anxioty ; but now bis mother 
Avas too nnicli interested m this Anmdei'iiil intelli- 
gence to notice it. And before they could ques- 
tion Rulli fill tiler, f.be Acas off' again, '<’na in 
another minute liiul Phyllis among them, to tell 
her.stor} lorliei’M-lf. 

Candour comjiels us to admit that this dis- 
coveiT of their eliarming gue-^t being a pos-alilo 
candidate fur inatriinonA m their doie • 'u circle 
ga\etbc good mother a slight twinge >»! jealousy 
on Joe’s behalf. I’nr Avliat mother .ii look in 
the face for the first time the po--,il)ilily that 
cA'en a part of her only f-on’s .illeitmu towaid.s 
her-olf may he diverted into anotlii'V channel? 
But she was to ) '-enable a woman to brood over 
.such tliongbts ; tor alter all, if Joe did get such 
au idea into bis liead, where Avonld he find a 
swciter and betli'i* little wife Ilian PliAlli,'^ Her 
lieait melted towards tin* desolate girJ, who Jind 
ni'Aii* known a inotlu'i’s love and r-an' ; and 
.she kLicd the }oinig lace, Avliere the lo^es were 
again blooming, with such tendemes-, as called nj) 
the tears once inoie into the oi-pban's eve'-. But 
they di<l not rcinam there lou'g, foj- i-hc had to 
satisfy Mrs Mai liiid,ilc’.s cuno-.jl.y cuin'enniig the 
art and mystery ot luitter-n.aking as pia(ti'<'d m 
Sahqi ; and Ruth Avas too lull of ie)o]inig at 
her dnseoviTy to leave room tor any but ini'iry 
hi-arts 111 her company. And Ik'iv ami-- sucli a 
glorious chance lor doing a Int of that niatcli- 
niaking Avhieh all Avonien, and jiarticulaily women 
Avho are ncAvlv matched tliem.seU es, so deaily 
love. So Rnlh lirnily made up her mind tliat 
she wamld liav'o Phyllis lor her sisti-r ; and Joe ! 
on bis pari determined that it should not be his 
fault if she had not 

And IMiyllis'' Well, Pliyllis had not been | 
asked for her opinion on th.it dilicale .''iibjei-t as 
A'et, an<l it Avoiild baldly be lair in to 
divulge her feelings. Mrs Martindale in her 
mind fully resolved that there rbuuM be no 
more plajaicting for Miss Phyllis May. Ruth 
Avas going to leave her, ami she bIiouM take 
Ruth’s ])laee in the honsehold. If Joe took it 
into lii.s liead to m.irry her, Avell and good ; but 
if not, there would soon lie plenty of ijigible 
feuitoys for her hand, and anything Avas bettcj' 
than (to let her go back among ‘them playactor 
folk.’ 


It must not be Ruppo.sed that Pliyllis had 
been de.serteil by her actor-fnendB all this time,' 
On the contrary, Mr Nelson had managed to pay 
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one or two hurried visits to Kiiowccroft during ‘if I stayed, I should only be a trouble to you, 
the first weeks of her iUne'^n, and on one oeea- and that would make me miserable as well as 
Sion lie brought his uil'e, to give the latter an yon. It is very, very hard to leave you; hut as 
opportunity of seeing lor herself that Phyllis 1 have my livelihood to make, I must ; it is best 
was really comfortable and happy. Possibly, that I should.’ 

Mrs Nelson was shrewd enough to surmise what ‘There’s nea “best” aboot it, that I can see,’ 
was likely to be the outoomc of the eharining rejoined Mrs Martiiulale. ‘Ruth’s gan to leave 
straiigePs stay at KnoweeroCt ; at anyralo, neither me, an’ I’t. gittin’ oald an’ feckless, an’ there’ll 
she nor her hikihand showcfl any signs of any hev’ to bo somebody to tak’ her pleace, an’ thoo 
u ish to siiorten her stay th(‘re, although Phyllis could mannish ’t fanionsly. Thoo maybe thinks 
* was not left without every assnran's' tliat the that Joe wad ob)ect ; but here he is coinin’, an’ 
worthy couple were lookidg foiuvard with pleasure we’ll see what he says.’ And .)oe, whose face 
to hev return. • had been lengthening daily at the prosjicct of 

As day hv day wen* iiast, each one bringing Phyllis Avithdrawing ' the liglit of lier presence 
nearer the tune udieii she must leave Knowecrolt from Knoweeroft, walked into tlic room. ‘Joe,’ 
and all the k.od tnends there, Phy Hi US heart had said liis mother, ‘heie’s Pliyllis talkin’ aboot 
grown very heavy. It had been such a peacehil, leavin’ us ; an’ 1 want her to bide an’ tak’ Ruth’s 
haj)py tiiiio— even while she uas an invalid, she pleace, an’ T believe slic^ft fei'.irt thoo wad object, 
had felt itfsit — Jflter bufTeting 'with the woild for W.id te; Joe?’ 

nearly two years alone, meeting with hardi Avords Would he olijoct ! The idea was ridiculous. 
Irom s(*5iu', indilleronoe Irom many, aiul kindness So he replied ; ‘Miss May’ {he had not advanced 
irom li'Av ; and as a hi'^t resource, haA'ing to adopt to the ‘Phyllis’ stage yet), ‘if any persuasions of 
for a liveliliood^ a ealling for Avhn li she had little mine could jiivvail ii])()ii you to remain AAith us, 
liking- tluit Knowecrolt had seemed to her a 1 Avould use them all. (lonld yon not be happy 
p'-rJc'ct h.iM'ii of u'^t. It Avas not as a stranger Avitliiis?’ 

that the little hoiwliohl there seemed to look ‘Oh, so hnp])y !’ replied Phyllis, half sobbing, 
upon ]ier ; nay, it aa\is more as a daughter and ‘You have all been so good and so kind to me; 

II Sister, and lier heart yearned so » toAA*arils all hut’ 

this loAw, Avliuh she must leave behind her. It ‘We A\aant nea Imia* interrupted Mrs Martin- 
a])]n*ared so much liartler to face tin* AA'oiId dale. ‘11 thoo’s gan to he Imyijiy, an’ I’s giiu 
noAv, than it did helore she came; IniL she to he happy, an’ Joe’s "an to he happy, thoo 
knew that it must be done, and she felt Hint stops; an’ Ave’re aw giin\o be miserable it thoo 
the looiier lier dejiarture A\ab taken now", tin* g.tns, tlioo’ll sto]), an’ that’s aAV aboot it. Sea, 
belU-f it Avould 1)1*, both lor herself and her lio''- it ’s settled 1 ’ 

yakihle lrn nd*<. Slio couM not he blind to the With the groiunl cut from benenth her AA'liicb- 
taet that Joe’s regard tor her A\'as ol a a\ .inner cA’cr Avjiy she turned, A\hat could poor Phyllis 
nature than cA'cn that of a brother; and A\ithoufc «Io? So it AA-as arranged then and theie that 
dining to analyse lier oaui feelings towards him, she should rt*sume the ri'>k of I’lnehi*, hut in 
she dn-aded a declaration on his part, as being eariK'st this time ; and Ruth undertook, before 
sure to eaiise uiihiijipmess to his mother, lor le.aving JvnoAAa*! roll, to make her siieli an ailept 
Avho e gnodn("^s she aams so deeply grateful Diat in poultry-rearing and ( Iniiihi'rland dairywork as 
sin* shrank from ciiusing lu'r Ji moment’s jj.im. aa'ouIiI leave nothing lor her mother to teach her. 

And iliat it must he a maftor for pain to her, _ 

that her son should aaIsIi to niariT a nciimh'ss 

stranger, Phyllis felt sure; all the niori so that ODDITIES OF ANIMAL LIFE IN TliT5 
that slraiigi'i’ had been, (>\eii lor soslioit .a tune, ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 

to ‘,l'nto“(o"Mr 'S ™nRi;si.Qj,nKXT. 

she Av.is at liist AVidl I'liough to resume lier ’run exigencies of climate naturally form the 
histiiouic duties, and then to intimate to Mra habits ol animals, birds, and inslies, When m a 
Martmdik* that she must now really leave ymiely *AAnld condition; but how can one exjdaiu 

the ciiriouK laij; of tlu* go])her or ground squirrel 
Rnl Avlien she came to t;ilk to her about it, she ‘holmg-np,’ as llie miners call j 1, on or about 
found that good lady Inid A’ery difleieiil aicaas the ilOtli of August i-aeli ;\e.ir? ’I'he Asealher at 
on the subject. ‘Can to lea\’e ns'*^’ said she. that time is usually a\ arm and pleasant, .ind gene- 
‘Nir, , Phyllis, my dear lass, thoo mustn’t talk rfilly continues so into October, yef Mr (k»pher 
that AvTiy. Ruth’s gan, an’ I’m to To left by about the 1st o( August may be seen skipping 
inyseP, an’ I’lie been llilnkin’ boo neyee it Avad along Avith a small tult of grass in his mouth, 
be if tboo Av.ad nobbut bide AAid us awtliegither. Avliidi, as he disa])pearB down his hole with a 
I ken thoo might mak’ mair mone> AVid them Lav inkle of his t.ul, he carries with him for liis 
plaviictors, but bless the’, bairn ! thoo Avad he a\ inter’s bed. These curious little fellows may 
far bettor Avid ns. Thy nan mother wn«ln’t ))e be K*en by hundreds on, say, the l.^itli of August ; 
kinder, till the’ than I’ll be, if tlioo’ll only on the ai'-t, hut foAV can be seen; and by the 

^ iJbth, you niiiv ride miles and not see nm*. Is 

|()]i ! !Mrs M.artindale’ began PhyllLs.# this Avhat soiin* people call ‘inherited instinct?’ 

‘Nay; divvent co’ me Mrg INlartindale ; co’ me 'J'lie gophers are sharp in then* generation, 
mof/ur, that’s #a good haini,’ int(*riu)laled the easily turned to come from their holes at a signal ; 
kindly dame. ‘I’s sure I fm’ hke a mother to and standing motionless and erect on their hind- 
tlie, an’ I always Avill, wdiether thoo gans or feet, they await the little delicacy you are expected 
#tops ; hut thou ’s g, III niu.’ to jrive them. I kiioAv one Jat follow, by the 

‘ Well, mother, dear mother,’ continued Phyllis, men christened ‘ Dick,' Avho bn being tame^ at 
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once drove all the others to a respectful distance, 
while he r(‘imuned in the cabin, erect and keen- 
eyed, waitinj^ for his stippcr. J)ick found that 
the men sometimes closed the cabiu-door wlien at 
meals, thus keeping him out. Next day, though 
the door was .shut, Dick appeared as usual. Exam- 
ination showed that he had dug a liole from the 
outside under the floor, coming up exactly where 
two boards had failed to meet in one corner ; 
thu.s finding the only possible opening by which 
lie could get through the floor. How wa-s this 
planned ? The gopher appears to freeze perfectly 
solid in our severe winters. Miners drifting 
through gravel in winter have several times, to 
my knowledge, dug them out curled like a hall, 
but solid and cold as thougli dead. It is impos- 
sible to opmi them out wlien in this condition ; 
they are like a block of wood. But place one 
near a hot log-fire and 'soon he will stcaighten 
himself ; and first one liind-Ieg and then the 
otlier will kick a little, and Mr G. sits np and 
looks around with a bewildered air. 

Gur fish act m a similar manner in winter. In 
fishing through the ice — .sometimes the latter four 
feet thick —the tem 2 K'rature i.s u.malJy low, say 
from twenty to forty-five rlegrees below zero — 
tlie fi.sli, whether trout, grayling, or •vvhitelish, 
when relea.sed from the hook and thrown on the 
ice, almost immediately stiffen and cease jumping 
about. Many of them stiffen nr freeze m a curved 
form, as though stricken with the intense cold ns 
they strnggleil on the ice. ''J’.ike these same IHli 
home to >1 warm kitchen, and thi'y will, Avheii 
thawed, knk and flop about as though newly 
caught. I have seen this occur five hours alter 
being out of water, and liave been told they will 
live fur tw6nty-four hours, if kept frozen for that 
time. 

Our hears — the grizzly, cinnamon, and black — 
go into Avniter-qu.irtera wlien it suits them. 
Tliey are influenced wholly by sea.son, it woubl 
seem. Sometimes, if one or tw'o bright warm 
days follow each other in winter, Bruin will come 
ou^ for a short promenade ; but he quickly 
returns homew'ard on the leii.st change ol teiri- 

J ierature. The slie-hear is supposed here to bring 
brtFi her cubs when in winter-quarters Ko 
matter liow’ ftliily you inay sec the female bear 
in spring, she ahvajs has her cubs wnth her. 

1 w'lll numtioii a fact, that has, 1 understand, 
been dii-puted by some pTofe^sor8 in th’c East, 
and that is the jn’csence of wootl-ticks in the 
swallows’ nests here. I refiir to the eave-huilding 
swallow. J have seen nests which fairly swnnneil 
inside W'lth the.su abominable crawlers, ’riii.s 
fact is so wdl know’ll here, that inmera, cow’bov’.-^, 
&c. will knock down the p.artly built ne-^G, ami 
thus discourage the birds from budding at that 
imrticul.'ir spot, l)ecaii'5e letting the nests remain 
means having your cabin infe.->ted after a tune 
with these very efficient suh.stitutes for bcil-hug.s. 
Whether the.se tick-, ale para-.ite.s brought from 
the South or not, 1 ilo not kimw’, but I do know 
that the nests liere have them. 

The snow-shoe rabliit is a curious little fellow ; 
the loose skin of the feet is enlarged so as to 
expand on pressure, and Bunny can skim along 
deep soft .snow where no living animal can fcdlow 
him. The mountain goat has a similar protec- 
tion given jt by nature ; the thick wiry liair on 
its legs above the ’^oofs siireads ontw'ards Avhen 
a 


walking over snow, and enables thi-s unsocial 
party to w’ander af. sweet will over deep and deadly 
drifts unmolested by his eneinie.s. The spread- 
ing wiry hair prevents him from sinking over 
a few inches in the snow. He never descends 
to the low country, unless in unusually severe 
W'eather. In summer, he ranges on th^ summits 
almost of the highe.st hil].-!, close up to the per- 
petual snow’-line, feeding on the lichens, mosses, 
and stunted grasse.s he finds there. In winter, 
reluctantly de.sceiiding part w’ay down’ tlie hill- 
sides, only so far as hens compelled, lie w’anders 
over the storm-cleared rocks, nibbling here and 
then*, and picking iij) lii.s living m a w’ay 
maiwelloiw to behold. Silent, wary, keen eyeil 
and eared, with a W'onderliil .scent ^or danger, lie- 
views with sujireme c-.id nipt fh-' low'd* world 
beneath him. One l.-r, . ' / al'.io -t to breathe, 
watching a held of these fellow.', whdi alarmed. 
Ro<‘k8, bnuhh'rs, cliasm.s, clifls, are as level ground 
to them ; madly hojiping, skii> 2 >ing, ami jvmpiug, 
sideway, froniw'ay, .my w'iiy, on they go like a 
drifting cloud, .and in a moment almost, have 
A’ani.shed. 


IT A LL I?’ 

Snvi.ii I .lo tills, sir, and .sliiill I do tli ii. sir? 

Shall I go in, sir, or shall I go out " 

Shall it ho bonnet, or hli.ill it be liat, sir ? 

State yont opinion ; I’m &.idly in doubt. 

Shall I go iiding, or shall I go walking * 

Shall 1 accept it, or faliall 1 jpfuac? 

Shall I be silent, or shall 1 keep talking ’ 

(rive yom advice, piuv ; I c.umot well choose. 
Tims do we ]«iiidor to others’ opinions, 

We-iiiug the garb of Society’s slaves ; 

Fashion’s a tyrant, and w'c arc her uiinlons, 
Kobhing onr life of the freedom it cr.ivc.s. 

Ought I b) V 1 it her, ought I to out her * 

Shall I bo fiiendly, or sliall I bo cold i' 

Sli.ill 1 look boldly, or peep throiigb tbe .sbultcr? 

Shall I Rive .sih'er, oi sluill I give gold 
What Will be .said if I .stay fioni the dinner ? 

What will be -s-nd if 1 ’m seen at tlic hdl 
Will they proclaim me a saint, or a .sinner 
If not tlic foimei, I go not at all 
Tims do we ])aiuler to oiheis’ opinions, 

Wearing tlie garb of Society’s slaves , 

Fashion’s a lyiaut, and we aie bei minions, 
llobliing oil! lifo of the fieodom it ciave.s. 

Why not go foiwaid, undaunted, unfcaiing, 

Doi*.*? the thing th.it is lawful .ind light ? 
Caiing not who may be seeing or ho.viing, 

Shunning the daikness, and courfiiiR the light. 
Suiely, if consoionco forbear to upbraid ns, 

Well m.ay we laugh at, the verdict of fools ; 

Ood i.s our guide — foi llis service Ho made us — 
Not to ho rilled hy the makeis of rules, 
r.mdcr no longer to others’ opiuions ; 

Wear not the gaib of .Society’s slaves; 

Be not of Fashion the pitiful minions; 

Rob not youi life of the freedom it craves. 

Nanniu rowKR O’DqNoongB. 
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SOME STAGE-TRADES. 

IlY AN OLP STAGEll. 

WiriiiE Mrs TxemlaVil rcrcut utterance-, ut the 
Social Science Con^'rv'hx, ami the contnincd efforts 
ol (liamatjc fecnbc'., have helped not a little to 
bring tlie ‘art’ side of the theatrical profession 
into a di'Served jiroininoncc, it occurs to the 
writei that but little, comparatively speaking, is 
hno^\u about vhat may be termed the >\ork- 
nian’s sli.ire in -itaoi.-pUiyh. Though one hears a 
great deal about an bat actors thiuh, whrvt actresses 
think, and uhat niaiiugi'i’s think, one is never 
alloueil to hear the workiuan’.s opinion; nor, 
except on rare occasions, is one permitted even 
to know if such a being as a stage-n orknian 
exists. Peojde have some idea, I’ertainly, that 
thea’e are such lanctioiiiirie.s as scene-painters, 
slago-carpentcr-, ami tlie like ; but to the public 
eye they arc inystenous beings who have really 
no biisinerih to exist at all. To think of them is 
alone .suiliciont to spoil the effect of the prettiest 
i tage-picture , ami the apparition of a .scene- 
painter boAving bis tbaiiks in the middle oi the 
transtormation scene of a pantomime, has before 
now robbed this nio>t ])ietures(pie, illiiMon of its 
greatest charm — apparent reality. The public, 
as a rule, do not like to be reminded of a fSpital- 
fieWs loom Avlien they see a heroic pantomime 
* prince ’ in all the glory of glittering fringe. The 
very suspicion of such an origin give.s the shining 
rain of'^ fairyland an incongruous, malter-of-fact 
look Avhich ill hceomes it. 

Perhaps the most difficult task, in a paper 
like the present, is the choice not only of 
particular employments and manufactures, but 
of the moat salient features of the callings or 
of the Trade products which, without the intro- 
duction of technical jiaiiiciilars, will enable* the 
reader to form some conccpjaoii of the magni- 
tude and numlier of stage occupations. Of the 
number o£» these occupations, the uninitiated can 
have hut little idea. Wig-makiiig, mask-making, 
picture-printing, hose-muking, costuine-inaking, 


fringe-making, spangle-making, cabinet-making, 
the manufacture of foil paper, stage-jewellery, 
lime-liglit, and a host of olbi'r avocations are 
called into reijuisition to satisfy that greedy- 
monster, ‘popular taste.’ Fcav who look at a 
pantomime, for instance, have the faintest idea of 
the working hosts employed, and of the days, 
weeks, and even months consumed in bringing 
Jack tJoi GiantJJXlcr or Chiderclla to that proper 
]ntch of perfection AA’hicX is noAVadays expected 
from everything theatrical In iiantonnmes or 
spectacular jAerlonuanccs, this is especially the 
case ; but even in less elaborate — so far as stage 
I’equirenient'. go — and more sensible productions, 
the amount and the character of skilled labour 
can only be appreciated by those who actually 
come in contact with it. Such a play, for 
instance, as The U^'orld makes an extensive call 
on the resources of the theatrical tradesman, even 
though historical costume is of necessity absent ; 
AA'hile a production like that of Much Ado About 
Nothhiffy as staged and dressed at the London 
Lyceum, means no end of labour to the artisan 
as Well aa the artist. At a draraatc repre.senta- 
tion this fact seldom jireseiits itself. We see 
the attractm* tout ensemble; the stage-pictures 
please tlic eye ; the cohUiines are attractive, the 
plot interesting, and tie acting realistic. Wo 
are entertained, possibly instructed, and ask 
nothing further. The why and the Avherefore of 
this or that does not trouble us ij,i the lea.st, 
and the conse(j[uence is that Avhile Ave are 
unlimited in our laudations of author and actor, 
the theatrical tradesman, who possibly has con- 
tributed not a little to the desired result, seldom, 
if ever, gets a ‘ Thank you ’ from anybody. 

One of the most interesting as well as one of 
the, most important of stagc-tradc.s is that of 
wig-making. ‘Tliijro is room,’ said a contem- 
porary recently, * for as much tragedy in a hair- 
dresser’s wig as ever Hamlet found ir the grave- 
digger’s skulls.’ Leaving the tragic clement out 
of the question, there is many wig tliat, could 
it tell its story, would furnisli abundant food 
for rcllection. As I Avrite, there lies in my 
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immediate vicinity a dirty, greasy, old ‘scratch’ 
wig. Its springs are broken, its net foundation 
in tatters, and altogether exhibiting signs of 
a near dissolution. Yet years ago, long before 
its then owner dreamed of American tours or 
royal patronage, that wig was worn by Henry 
Irving in the ‘Queen Victoria’s Own Theaytcr’ 
for the part of Bill Sikes in Oliver Twist. At 
first sight, the importance of the particular 
industry of wig-making may appear of but little 
account, yet w^hen 1 mention that before the 
Lyceum company started on their first American 
four, no less than eleven hundred wigs were 
manufactured for them by a leading liondon 
perruquier, the importance of artificial hair in 
theatrical disguises will bo recognised at once. 
Without a wig, for instance, how terribly 
commonplace would a Doricourt become ; how 
wanting in unctuousness a llaxen-haired Mr 
Dawson, B. A ; how lacking in romance a close- 
cropped Romeo ! Actors are w'ell aware that 
without the assistance of their perruquier their 
best edforts would lose half their charm, and 
the result is that wig-making has now become 
one of the leading trailqs — ‘arts,’ indeed, would 
be a more befitting term -in connection witli 
the theatrical profession. The names of some of 
the varieties in these artificial coverings for 
the head would, I doubt not, puzzle many non- 
theatrical readers. Country Boys’, Black Straight, 
Quakers’, Red Indians’, Black Bald, Scratch, 
Court, Dress, Midas, Chinese, Flowing, Brown, 
Fair, Red, and Gray Tie, Brown, Gray, W'hite, 
and Black Dress, Monks’, Comic Old Women’s, 
Japanese, Watteau, Barristers’, Pages’, Clowns’, , 
and I know not how many more ; while parti- : 
cular parts, such as Bill Sikes, Middle wick, Mr ! 
Dawson, B.A., Dundreary, Paul Pry, &c , liave 
particular wigs, which arc known simply by the 
character they are U'<ed for. 

A great deal of nonsense is sometimes talked 
as to the sources from which pemniuicra obtain 
the material for their wigs. Stories of chihlreii 
being waylaid in dark alleys ; of fair-haired 
mothers sacrificing their beauteous tresses to fill 
the mouths of their hungty offspring ; of the 
dark shadow of the perrumiier’s emissary lending 
additional horrors to the scafi'old ; and of 
resurrected’ corpses being laid under tribute 
to supply the wig-raakor’s demands, Jia«l all 
better be received with the proverbial grain of 
salt. The majority of the liair used by the 
trade comes from the continent ; the light hair, 
as might be expected, being obtained from the 
peasantry of northei’n latitudes, while the south 
of Europe supplies darker shades. Travellers, 

I was once informed by a leading London 
perruquier, go round the different villages col- 
lecting the material. The hair onco obtained, it 
has to undergo cleansing and other operations ere 
it is ready to be made up into a wig. These 
finished, it is twisted into what is technically 
termed ‘weft;’ and then a wig-block having 
been covered with a net or gauze foundation, 
the weft is sewn on in rows running from ear 
to ear. The wig is then cut and trimmed and 
taken off the wig-block ready for use. 

Moustaches oHra manufactured much in the 
same way. A blfck is covered with gauze, the 
pattern of the moustache cut out in paper and 


pa'^ted on the gauze, and the ‘weft’ knotted in 
os before. Gii-ls, for the most part, are employed 
at this branch of the business, the work being, 
in fact, of such delicacy that only the deft 
fingers of a woman could accomplish it. 

Besides wig-making, the majority of pemiquiers 
also include in their business the necessaries 
employed for what is termed, ‘make-up;’ and in 
the case of amateur representations, where those 
taking part are unable, tlirough inexperience, to 
use the ‘hare’s-foot,’ &c, with effect, the pcrni- 
quier’s assistant is generally told off to super- 
intend the ©peration. Tlie ordinary run of pro- 
fessionals, however, seldoin go in for the luxury 
of an assistant in the face-pamting process ; with 
a ‘ make-up box,’ small mirror, and long practice, 
an assistant would he an expensivi? superfluity. 
The various requisites lor this prehmuiary step 
ill dramatic representation almost defy^ enumera- 
tion. Rouge in its dilleroiit shades, blue to 
repre'^ent unshaven faces, hurnt cork for negro 
minstrels, carmine, chrome for sallow compfexions, 
(“mail noir to stop-out teeth wlien representing old 
men, joining-paste for affixing bald wigs to ilie 
forehead, luuugolinn for Tnflians, &c., pencils for 
the veins, greuadiue for the lips, pencils for the 
eyebrows and eyelids, grease-} >amts m thirty 
dilfcrent colours, hair-powder, liaro’-^-fi'ct, skin- 
moustachc niasks, aud a dozen other articles, form 
but a portion of tlio stock-in-trade of the siqiplior 
of makc-U]) requisites. It is ijuiU* possible, tf»o, 
that a visit to his establishment miglit unearth 
fanciful masks, dominoes, noses, and many other 
pantomime necessaries. 

Costumes — including costumes })roj>er, hats, 
hose, boots and shoes — fulfil such inqiortant 
functions in stage-plays that an apology might 
be altno.^t tendered for making their considera- 
tion second to that of wigs aud make-up. On 
the other han<l, so little could be addi*d — n^gard- 
ing the manulacture of costumes generally- to 
the information of any one having access to the 
interior of a tailor’s shop, that to give co'-tiime 
manufacture preference to the less understood ait 
of wjg-making, w'ould be to place the latter in u 
position it does not deserve. I have said that 
hut little could be written regarding costumes 
generally. Were I to write, fur instance, that a 
iiarlequm’s dress — iu which he dances sn nimbly, 
exposed to the overpowering lieat of ‘ floats,’ 
‘battens,’ ‘wing-lights,’ and sometimes ‘ground- 
rows’ — was as heavy, or heavier than an ordinary 
suit of clothes ; that it is made up of hundreds 
of various-coloured pieces of cloth ; and fhat 
on eacli separate pii'ce numerous spangles are 
stitched by hand, I might perhaps whet curiosity, 
while I x/ould sacrifice instruction. Were I to 
dilate on the oddity of costumiers always retain- 
ing in stock a ([uantity of rags, without which 
such old favourites as the ‘Artful Dodger,’ &c. 
would lose half their charm ; or dwell on the 
interesting fact that Fechtcr's attire in Ruy Jllas 
is still in existence in a costumier’s establishment 
in London, I would only be raking up out-of- 
tho-way but unprofitable information, which, in 
all probability, would be forgotten as soon as 
read. 

Let me, therefore, rather draw the attention of 
readers to less known items regarding particular 
details of costume, not the least interesting among 
W'hich I might instance stage-hosiery. This 
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manufacture is luut little practised in London, so on, _ while the mucli-enduring hootrnaker 
As a general rule, the looms of the Midlands listens in polite silence, and obseq^uiously bows 
meet all the demands of the metropolitan and the great-little lady out. Then he proceeds to 
provindal stage. Still, there are one or two business ; first making a last to the measurement 
establishments within a stone’s- throw of Drury he has taken of the foot ; then cutting out the 
Lane which keep a few machines working in material, he fits it on to the last, and in a short 
order that hurried orders may be more rapidly time the dainty article is ready for its dafutier 
met than they could possibly' be if the supply ivearer. Of course, ordinary ballet shoes — those 
had to be brought from its provincial birthplace, mtended for the third or fourth row of dancers 
One of «thcae establishments I had the oppor- —do not retpiirc anything like the attention 
tunity of visiting some, twelve months ago, and l)e.stowe<l on the foot-foveriim of the 'premidre 
from the results of the visit— winch were pub- daavmv. Smh second-rate shoes are generally 
bshed at tlic time in a theatrical journal—I cull covered with canvas ; tbe wearer altcrwaxds 
the following description of the manulaclure of refining their exterior witli silk or satin, as 
what in stage parhin(.c are termed ‘ tights.’ she pleases ; and can be liad for a shilling 
*Tlie machixies were situated in a small low- or .two a i»air. The reader, however, must 
ceilinged room, and the constant whir ensuing, not run away with the idea that this represents 
as row after r^w of thread -was added, set one’s anything like the avenfl^e cost of footwurc used 
tei'th on cSge in anything but a jilcasant manner, in stage displays. T have seen a pantomime 
TJie machine had not the clie.k-clack of an ‘prince’ wear a pair of thirty"-buttone<l sky-blue 
oi'diiiaty loom; it was wliir, whir, whir, its if a satin ‘turreted’ boots, the cost of which w^ould 
tuning-fork was being draw’ii aoros.s some comb- iiearlv keep me in boots for a year, 
like substance ; while'thebhivory leeling the noise ‘Glittering rain’ often forms a picturesque 
jiroduced w'as icily suggestive of cold w^^tel* feature of the final tableau of a transformation 
trickling down one’s back. Tlicrc was no shuttle; scene. Most readers probably will recollect that 
no warp vertim weft. The* operatoi’s fingers, lust as the transtormatioii is fully cflexted, and 
taking the place of the' shuttle, draw's tlm thread immediately before the hideous red fire makes 
acrobs'tho row of horizontal J-shaped needles ; hy everything and everybody look ghastly in the ex- 
nnotlier movement, the loop of c'ncli little clou- treme, there may sometimes be observed dcbcend- 
gatod .1 ])re^«es Ihe tbread down, wbeii a knot is lug from the clouds — or, more correctly, Hies — 
formed bv a liirtlier thread being pas'-ed over the a glistening imitation of >faii*ylan(l rain. They 
loo]) ; and so, after tlie manner of ordinary hand- may also recollect that in many cases the dresses 
knitting, llie process of manufacture goes on. of the lady artists in a x^antoniimo aie made 
Loth lei't and hands are brought into ic<juisition particularly striking by the golden fringe 
in the w'orlc, wdiich is, to ail ajipearance, b(»th suspended to them. As the ‘glittering rain’ of 
monotonous and tedious. About the nio'^t in- Ihc transformation and the ‘golden fringe* of 
terestiiig IbaLure of the machine is the fact that the ladies ore of much the same matm lal, let 
the garment v. .i. n bb ral’v “ hangs by a thread,” me tell you a little of what I know of the latter, 
and 'does tiu <p^!.,!or fail but once to draw the It goes without saying that the tcu-m ‘gidden’ 
threiul across the needles, the article falls of! the slightly exaggerates the quality of the article, 
machine entirely. In fact, to use a homely Except in tlio case of principals, or of moneyed 
])hrase, he “drops his stitches,” <uid is obliged to amateurs who can afl'ord ‘bullion fnnge,’ the 
pick them up. Tlie measurement of the garment rank and file of the profession commonly 
must, of course, be a- curate ; and at intervals a patronise what is technically knowm us ‘siher- 
inile is t'lnjiloycd, S(t that the tall and W'ell-fonued X'bdc’ and ‘wuitor’ fringe. 

liero may not havi* to wear diminutive dress, nor I once had an opijortuuity of seeing this 
the romantic Losabnd assume the less imxiosing ordinaiy fi’inge being woven. Tlfe locality in 
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which the w'ork was carried on was not a i»r(*ttv 


Tlieie is so little interesting literary matter one. There were no beautiful Indies, heroic 
deducible Iri ni the manufacture of thealrn-al lovers, •w^oodland glades, or benevolent fairies, 
boots and shoes, that 1 am almost temjitetl to King Poverty, ^indeed, ivas the only gentleman 
leave this item unnoticed. Yi't there can be no who liad been cast for a part. In one of 
doqbt that adolescent curiosity av ill always liiul a tbe lowest ‘ivalks’ in llcthnul (liven, I found 
glamour of romance about, say, the loot of a the artisan, intliout whose aid pantomime and 
immUrc (lamminc. Even resjiectable stoiy-tellers opera-bouffe costumos coidd boast but little of 
do not he.''itate to ivork up the interest lu their the picturesque. Aw'ay up in a lonely garret, 
novel ob novelette by here and there introducing where furniture Avas conspicuous by its absence, 
the stereotyped* pretty speeches about ‘ the poetry sat the frmge-Avca\a'r, untiringly plying his 
ot motim’ exhibited in pantomime or ojicra- sbuttle. His loom Avas a iiour one, and evidently 
boufle. tStill, the stage-dancer’s shoe is a very had seen years and years of service. Its con- 
everyday affair after all. Just' step into this struction was not peculiar to those who have 
bootmaker’s shop with me, aiul you ’ll sec the ever wntnessed handloom weaving of any descrip- 
whole siaiiufacture in a trice. The dancer has iion. The treadles^ were Avorked by the feet ; 
just had her ])retty foot measured for shoes *101 and the warp, of Avh'ich there were omy a couple 
one of the cuirent pantomimes, and is boiing of twisted cords, represented the edging of the 
tlie shoemaker Avith no end of instructions about fringe. On the bobbin in tbe shuttle it> Avound 
the make and* shape of the required article, the fringe proper, and this the Aveaver thrusts 
‘ Noav, mnember, Mr So-and-so, they ’re to to and fro Aivith his hand, the troadles alternately 
have white satin outsides ; and be sure and have raising and lowering the wijrp, thus binding 
the toes well stiffened ; and don’t forget to make the weft together, and bringing it into a con- 
the soles as .white as possible ;* and so on, and dition to aUoAv of its being stitched on to 
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dress of its intended wearer. I confess, as I 
sat there watching the old artisan plying his 
trade far into the night, lus hare lonely room 
but dimly lighted by two of the cheapest of 
candles, tlioughts came crowding on me, which 
to this day spoil much of the pleasure derivable 
from pantomimes. I pictured to myself the 
easy-going hilarity of a Boxing-night audiemce. I 
lieard them laugh and cheer and make the sun- 
lights quiver nith their loudly expressed appro- 
bation of a catching song or ch'verly executed 
dance. Above all, 1 saw the glittering fringe 
worn by the artists appealing and disappearing 
in the brilliantly illuminated geni’s palace, or 
baskin" under the moonbeams which shimmer 
through the trees of some fairy forest — and J,hen 
I turn my eyes to the worn and weaned work- 
man with his glistening" weft, and come to the 
conclusion, as thousands before me have done, 
that ‘one half of the world doesn’t know how 
the other half lives.’ 

I had intended to say something about a few 
other theatrical trades which occur to me at 
the present moment, such as the manufacture of 
loil-paper, without which ‘demon caves’ would 
lose half their weirdness, and which, by the way, 
IS said to he made by only one man in London, 
who aloni'. possesses the secret ; the birthplaces 
and manufacture of stage-jewellery ; the mak- 
ing of masks ; the curiosities coimectetl with 
picturi'-pnuting, and the leclinicalities of the 
gas-bag cai-ried by the liinc-lighi man ; but these 
may be reserved fur a future paper. It is to 
be hoped, however, that 1 have said enough to 
induce those who heretofore gave credit to artists 
and sceiie-pamtcrs for all the eiijoymont obtained 
from a stage-play or spcclacle, to bestow in 
liiture some little appreciation on the woikman, 
whose share in theatrical successes I have endea- 
voured briefly to describe. 

cessfnl assaults upon her that day and for several 
days after. But as everything went on quite 
calmly and peacefully, the impression wore off. 
The English family found out, as was inevitable, 
where Mr Waring lived, without any difficulty ; 
and first the father came, then the mother, and 
finally the pair together, to call. Frances, to 
whom a breach of decorum or civility was pain 
unspeakable, sat trembling and ashamed in the 
deepest comer of the loggia, while these kind 
‘•^rang'TS encountered Al^irinccia at the door. The 
-■«n. ,a- a m.-UKri'f fact, n.i- rather comic than 
tragic, for neither the visitors nor the guardian 
of the house possessed atiy language hut their 
own ; and Mr and Mrs Maimenng had as little 
understanding of the statement that Mr Waring 
did not ‘receive’ us Frances had expected. 

‘But he IS in — ^ tti cam — ix?’ said the 
worthy Eiiglisliman, ‘Then, my deal, of course 
it is only a mistake. AVhen he knows who wc 
arc — when lie Las our names ’ 

^No 71 riarc oyijiy’ said Mariiiccia, setting her 
sturdy hreailth in the doorway ; ‘ o<fyi 7ion rirevc 
%l Sifinore* (The master does not receive to-day). 

‘But he is in?’ repcat(‘d the hewildere«1 good 
people. Tliey could have under.sj.xal ‘Not at 
home,’ Avhich to Marine cia would have been 
simply a he — with which, indeed, liad neeil been, 
or could it have done the Padrone any good, she 
noubl have burdened her conscience as lightly 
a>i any one. But why, nhen il was not in the 
least nec'^’S'-'U’v ? 

1 liii- t!i> \ ]»layed their little game at cross- 
purposes, while Frances sal, hot and red with 
.shame in her corner, sensililc to the bottom 
of her heart of the discourtesy, the unkind- 
ness of turning them from the door. ’J'hey 
were lier father’s friends ; tliey claimed to have 
‘.stuck by him through thick and thin;’ they 
ncre people who knew about bim and whom 
he belonged to, and the ('ondilions of bis 
former life ; and yet they were, turned from 
Ills door ! 

She did not venture to go out again for some 
days, except m the evening, nhen she knew that 
all the strangers were at the inevituhlc tahlc-iVh/itc; 
and it was with a sigh of relief, yet disajipoint- 
meiit, that she licard they had gone away. W-s, 
at last they <li(l go away, angry, no douht, 
thinking her father a churl, and she herself 
an ignorant rustic, who knew nothing about 
good manners. Of course this was what tliey 
must think. Frances heal’d tlio.se words, ‘A’lm 
ricne even in her dreams. She saw in 

imagination the avstonished faces of the visitors. 

‘ But he \yill receive us, if you will only take in 
our names;’ and then Muriuecia’s sUi.',ay voice 
repeating the well-known phrase. What must 
they have thought’ 'Diat it was an insult: that 
their old friend scorned and defied them. What 
ePe could they suppose ? 

At last, hoiv<*vc*r, they did go away, and Fx’ances 
got over it. Everytliing went on as before ; her 
father w'as just ns usual — a sphinx indeed, more 
niuF more hopelessly wrapped up in silence and 
mystery ; hut so natural and easy and kind in 
his uncomminiicativeiiess, with ao little appear- 
ance of repression or concealment about nim, 
that it was almost impossible to retain any feeling 
of injury or displeasure. Love is cheated every 
day in this way by offenders much more serious, 
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A HOUSE DIVIDED AOAINST ITSELF. 

CHAPTEIt V. 

It is a common impression that happiness and 
uiihappiiiess are peniiaiient states of mind, and 
that for long tracts of our lives we are under 
the continuous sway of one or oilier of these 
conditions. But tins is almost always u mistake, 
save in the case of gtief, vliicli is perhaps the 
only emotion vliich is hcyoiul the reach of the 
momentary lightennigs and alleviations and per- 
petual vicissitudes of life. 1 )cath, and the pangs 
of separation from those we love, are permanent, 
at least for their time ; but in everything else 
there is an ebb and flow which keeps the heart 
alive. When Frances AVaring told the stoiy of 
this period of her life, she represented hei’self 
unconscioubly as Jiavdng been oppn'ssc'd by the 
mystery that overshadowed her, and as having 
lost all the ease of her young life prematurely 
in a sudden (‘ucountor with shadows unsuspected 
before. ^ Ifut as a matter of fact, this was not tlie 
case. She had a bad night — that is, she cried 
herself asleep ; but once over the boundary which 
divides our waking thoughts from the visions 
of the night, slie knew no more till the sun 
came in and wokeMlier to a very cheerful morning. 
Ifccis true that care made several partially sue- 
-1 
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who can make their dependents happy even while » short time, it began to be a great subject of 
they are ruining them, and beguile the bitterest regret that the work was done. She <lid not 
anxiety into forgetfulness and smiles. It was know wliat to do next. To make a portrait 
easy to make Frances forget the sudden access of of Domenico was above her powers. She idled 
wonderment and wounded feeling which had about lor the day, and found it uncomfortable, 
seized her, even without any spt'cial exertion ; That is the moment in which it is most desir- 
time alone and the calm succession of the days able to have a friend on wdiom to bcstoiv one’s 
was enough for that. She resumed her little tediousnesf?. Hhe bethought herself that she had 
picture of the palms, and was very successful — not seen Tasie for a week. It was now more 
more thaw usually so. Mr Waring, who had than a fortnight since the events detailed in 
* liitherto praised her little^ wmrks as ho might have the beginning of this history. Her father, when 
praiscil the sampler .of a child, was silenced by asked if he would not Lke a walk, declined. It 
this, and took it away witli him into his room, was too warm, or too cold, or perhaps too dusty, 
and when he brought A back, looked at her with which was very true, and accordingly she set 
more attention than he had been used to show out alone. 

‘I think,’ lio said, ‘little Fan, tliat yon must Walking dowm through the Marina, the little 
be groiving up,’ laying liis hand ujion her head touAst towui W'hich was rising upon the shore, 
willi a smile. ^ she saw some parties .of travellers arriving, 

‘ I am {^rown up, papa ; I am eighteen,’ she which always had been a little pleasure to her. 
said. It A\as mingled now wuth a certain excitennuit. 

At ^thich he laughed softly. ‘I don't think Perhaps some of them, like those who had just 
mucli of your eight (‘('ii ; but this shows. 1 gone away, might know all about her, more than 
should not wonder, with tune and work, if — you she knew herself. What a strange thought it 
mightn’t bo good enough to exhibit at Meutone— was. Some of those unknown people in their tra- 
alter a wdiile.’ \elling cloaks, wdiich looked so much too w’arni 

Fninoes had been looking at him with an — people wdiom she had never si'cii before, w'ho 
exprep'^ion of almost ra]»turous expi*ctation. The had not a notion that she was Frances Waring ! 
poor little counteiianee fell at this, and a quick One of the parties was composed of ladies, 
sting of mortilication brought tears to her eies. suiToimded and enveloped, =0 to speak, by a 
Idle exliilntion at ]\leiit(nie was an exhibition venerable courier, wlio bweyit them ami their 
ot amateurs. I’asio was m it, and even J\lrs possessions before Inni intt the hotel. Anotlier 
(.Jauiit, and all the peojile about who ever spoilt wais led by a father anti rnotlier, ntit at all 
0 piece of harmless yt.iper. ‘O papa’’ she said, unlike the pair who had ‘stuck by’ Mr Waring. 
Since the lailure of lier lute apjieal to Inin, tins How strange to imagine that they might not 
was the only formula of rejuoach wliidi she bt* strangers at all, but people wdio knew all 
used about Imt. 

‘’Well,’ he said, ‘are you more ainbilious than In the first group was a girl, who hung 

that, you little tiling? J'erhayis, bj-aiid-by you hack a little from the rest, and looked curi- 

inay be ht even for better tilings ’ oii^ly up at all the houses, as li looking for 

‘Jt is beautilul,’ said ]\Iaiuiccia. ‘You see some one— a tall, fair-haired girl, with a bliu' 
where the light goe«, and where it is ill the shade, veil tied over her hat. She looked tired, but 
But, cariiiu, if you were to coyiy the iaci* of eager, with more interest in her fare than any 
Domenico, or even mine, that wuuhl bo inoie ol llie others showed. Frances smiled to her- 
interesting. The palin-t we can see if wre look self with the half-superiority which a rirsi- 
out ol tlic window ; but imagine to ;v ourself that dent is apt to feel : a girl must bo vi^ry simple 
’AleiiK'O might go away, or even might ilie ; and indeed, it she thought the houses on the Idarina 
wo should not miss him so mucli it W’C had his worth looking at, Frances thought. But she * 
taee liung u]) npun tlie waill ’ did not yiause in her quick walk. The Durants 

‘ It IS eiisii-r to do the trees tlian to do lived at the other end of the Marina, in a 

Domenico,’ sai 1 Frances ; ‘ they stand still ’ little vjlla built upon a terrace over aii olive 

‘And bO would ’iMenico stand still, if it w’ap garden — a low house with no yiarticiilar beauty, 
to yilease the Sigiionna. He is not very well but yiossessing ^ilso a loggia turned to the west, 
educated, but be kuow's oiiough tor that ; or ev'en the luxury of building on the Biviera. Here 
niyself, though you will tiiiiik, perhayis, I um too the whole family was seated, tlie old clerg 3 mian 
old to make u pri'tty picture. But if 1 had my wnth a large English newspaper, which he W'as 
veil on, and my best earring", and tlie coral my reading deliberately trom end to end ; liis wite 
mother'lvft me’ * with a wmrk-hasket full of articles to mend: 


mother 'left me’ with a wmrk-hasket full of articles to mend; 

‘ You look ^'ery nice, Mariuceia ; I like you and Tasie at the little tea-table, yiouring out 

as you a "0 ; but 1 am not clever enough to inake the tea. Frances was received with n little 

a yiortrait.’ ^ clamour of satisfaction, for she was a favourite. 

Mariuceia cried out with scorn. ‘You are clever ‘Sit here, iny deal.’ — ‘Come this way, close 
enough to do wdiatever you wish to ilo,’ she to me, for you know I am getting a little 

said. ‘Tlie juidrone thinks so too though he will hard of hearing.’ 


not say it. Ivot clever enough! Magari!*too 
clever is what vou mean.’ • 


They hud alw'ays -been kind to her, but iiev er, 
she thought, had she been received. with so much 


Frances set up her yialnis, on a little stand of cordiality as now. 
carved wood, .xnd was very w'cll jilcased with ‘Have you come by yourself, Frances? and 
herself; but that sentiment palls perliaps sooner along the Manna? 1 think you should make 
than any otlicr. It w’as veiy agreeable to be Domenico or Ins wife walk Anth you, when 
praised, and also it was pleasant to feel that sin* you go through the Marina, mj*dear.’ 
hud finished her work successiully. But alter ‘Why, Mrs Durant? I have always don% it. 
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Even Mai'iuccia says it does not matter, as I 
am an English girl.’ 

*Ah, that may he true; but English girls 
are not like Aineiican girls. I .'xssure you thry 
are taken a great deal more care of. If you ever 
go home ’ 

‘And how is your poor father to-day, Frances?’ 
said Mr Durant. 

‘Oil, papa 18 very well. He is not such 
a poor lather. There is nothing the matter 
witli him. At least, there is nothing new the 
iiiatl«‘r ndth him,’ said Frances with a httle 
impatience. 

‘No,’ said the clergyman, looking up over 
the top of his spectacles and shaking Ins head. 
‘Nothing nev3 the matter with him. 1 believe 
that.’ ‘ i 

* If you ever go home,’ resumed Mrs 

Durant, ‘and of course some lime you wiU go 
home’ 

‘I think AT,ry likely I never shall,’ said the 
girL ‘Papa never talks ol going home. He 
says home is here,’ 

‘ That IS all verv well for the present moment, 
my dear ; hut I loci sure, for my part, th.at one 
time or other it ^\ill hajipen as 1 say ; and thou 
you muv^t not let them suiipose you have been 
a little savage, going about as you liketl here.’ 

‘ 1 iloii’t think any one would care miieb, Mr.s 
Durant ; and I am not going ; so you need not 
bo afraid.’ 

‘Vour poor fatlier,’ Mr Durant went on in bis 
turn, ‘has a great deal ot self-command, Frances ; 
he ha.s a great deal ot sell -control. In some 
M-ays, that is an e^oellent quality, but it may 
be carried too far. 1 wish very much ho would 
allow me Uy come and have a talk with him — 
not as a clergyman, but just in a fiieiully way.’ 

‘1 am quite sure you may come and talk with 
liim as much as you like,’ .said Fi'ances, askmibhod ; 
‘or if you avant vciy much to sec him, he mil 
come to you.’ 

‘Oh, 1 should not take it upon me to afk that 
— ih the meantime,’ Mr Durant .said. 

The girl stared a little, but a.bked no furtber 
question. There was something among them 
► which she did, not uiiderntaiid — a look of curiosity, 
an air of iiieaniiig more than their word.s saal. 
The Durants were uhvay.i a little a]»t to l>e 
didactic, as became a elergyman’s family ; but 
Tasic was generally a safe refuge. She turned 
to her with a little sigh ot ])crj)ieXity, hoping to 
escape further question. ‘Was the tSuuday school 
as large best Sunday, Ttisie ? ’ she said. 

‘ Oh, Frances, no ! Such a disappointment ! 
There were only lour ! Isn’t it a pity 1 But 
you sec the little IVlannc rings liavt* all gone 
away. Such sweet children ; and the little tuie 
of all has such a voice. Tlicy are perhaps 
coming back for Easter, if they don’t stay at 
Rome ; and if so, I think we mii.st put little 
Herbert in a white surplice — he will look like 
an angel— and have a real anthem with a soprano 
bolo, for once.’ 

*1 doubt if they will all come back,’ said Mr 
Durant. ‘Mr Monnenng himself, indeed, I don’t i 
doubt, on hwnnots; but as lor the family, you 
must not flatter yourself, Tasie.’ 

‘SJie liked the ]^ace,’ said his wife ; ‘and very 
liki-ly bhe would tJPiiik it her duty, if anything 
is tti;*come of it, you know’.’ 


‘ Be careful,’ said the clergyman, with a glance 
aside, which I’ruuccs w'ould have been dull 
indeed not to have perceived was directed at 
herself. ‘Don’t say anything that may be pre- 
mature.’ 

Frances was brave in her way. She felt, with 
a little rising excitement, that her friends W’ere 
bursting w'ltli some piece of knowledge which 
they were longing to communicate. It roused 
in her ail impatience and reluctance » mingled 
with keen curio, sity. She woidd not hear it, 
and yet was breathless with impatience to know 

w'hut it was, 

‘I^lr Maimering?’ she s&id deliberately — ‘that 
was the gentleman that kiu *v jiapa.’ 

‘\ou baw' him, then?’ cried Mrs Durant. 
There w’as eomething like a famt disappointment 
in her tune. 

‘He was one of papa’s carfy friftTuls,* .Id 
Ffance.s with a httle einjiha'^is. saw him 
twice, lie and liiswifc both — thc}^ seemed kind 
jieople.* 

Mr Durant and his w'lfe looked at each other, 
aiift even Tasie stared over her teacups. ‘Oh, 
very kind xieople, my dear ; I don t think you 
could do hetter than huye full coidhhiuc in 
them,’ Mrs Durant laid. 

‘And>oui’ poor father < ould not ha\ a tnior 
friend,’ said the old clergyman. ‘ V'’ou mUi't t<‘ll 
him 1 am coming to Iuim <i t.ilk witix Inm about 
it. It was a great iwclation, but I liojic tli.iL 
evtrytbing will turn out fa the best.’ 

Frances grew n'lldei .ml ledder as flii .-at a 
mark for all their allows IVliat was it lb. it 
was a ‘revelation”’ J'.ut .‘-lie W’uuld not a 1: Sii ■ 
h(‘g!Ui to be ungrv, .iiid 1'. s.iy to hiT.Mlf lImI 
she would put hei luinds to her t il , lh.il 4ie 
would li'-kn to notliing. 

‘lleniy’’ said ]\lrb Diu.ant, ‘who i-i it that 
is jnvniature now ? ’ 

‘1 mu alraid 1 can't htaa,’ said Fi'inu'o.-., ri-.ing 
qiiiekl} lumi her chair. ‘•1 have something to 
<lo for Mariuctia. J only came in Itc.iUM-- 
hec.tn.be I was jmssiirr — Never mind, ’J’.i'ie ; I 
know my w’ay so well ; and Mi Diu.ant want-, 
some niois te.i.’ 

‘Oh, Imt Frances iny dear, you leally mast 
let me send some "Ho with nm. Voii mUbt not 
move about in that indejicndint w.iy ’ 

‘And we bud a great many tbiiv_M to say to 
you,’ said Hie old clergyin.'in, keejung hi^‘ IiuikI 
in hi.-i. ^‘Aie 3'ou leally m such .1 linny ? Jt 
Avill he belter for yourself to ivait a little, and 
he.ir something that wdll be for ymu good ’ 

‘It cannot he any w’orse for me to run about 
to-day than any other duA,’ said I'l'anccs, almo.^l 
steinly; ‘.nnd AvliateA’cr tlicie is l( h .i];,'' won’t 
lu-inoiTOAV do just as avoH ? i think it is a 
little funny of you all to speak to me so; but 
now I must go,* 

She Avos so rapid In her niov’emcnts that she 
was gone before Tade eoiild c\Lricatc herself 
from till* somewhat crazy little table Ami tlu'n 
ihey*all three looked at each other and shook then 
headFiJ ‘Do yon think she can kiioAA '<!’_‘Oaii she 
haA’fi known it all tlig time?’ — ‘Has Waring told 
lier, or Avas it Manneniig?’ tJie/ said to cadi 
other. * 

Frances could not hear their mutual questions ; 
hut something vciy like the purpoil of thorn got 
into her agitated brain. Bhe left sure they Avere 
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wonderirif:; whether she knew — what? this revc- 
latiun, this bomething which they luul found 
out. Nothing would make her submit to hear 
it from them, she said to herstlf. But the 
moment was come when she could not be put 
off any longer. She would go to her latlier, and 
she would not rest until she was inforiued what 
it W'as. 

She hastened along, avoiding the Mai-ina, which 
had anmised her on her way, hurrying from 
terrace to terrace of tl:\j; olive grove-. Her heart 
was beating i'ast, and Ik r rajud p.ic<* made it 
faster. But as she thought of her father’b unf>er- 
tiu’bed looks, the calift with whieli he liad received 
her eager queatioiis, and the very siiiall likelihood 
that anything she would say about the hints of 
the Durants would move him, her pace and her 
exciteniont boyi decreased Slie went more -lowly, 
h s ho]./^fully haik to the Balaz/o. It was all 
\ery W'ell to ^ay {hat slu' inii4 know. But what 
if h(f would nut tell her'^ What if he recened 
her qiie'-tioiis us he li.id received tbem heioiv ? 
The circuni^l'inces were not changed, nor was 
lie ('banged beeaiise tbe Jhirants knew soiiielliing, 
she did nut kju>w wliat Oh, wh.it a jiuor piece 
>i| friendship was that, lli.it betiayed a irii'iid’s 
secret 1o his in iglibouih I She did iiol know; 
die . (Uild not oo nuK h us lurm a gue .s wdiat 
the s. cut w.is But hub or great, his {rietid 
bould It.ne k('|il il. .>110 Slid this to herself 
bdlii!}, wlnn Ihe ilnll j'lob.d'ilili.'S of the c.isc 
began to mak(' them, el.., ielt. It was liarder 
(o Lli.ulc that tile Jiauu.iS knew, than to he 
k( j>i lu diukiiCS', hi )''< ir. 

She U('nt m at ],i,4 \ery soherlv, with the 
rntintuMi of b lliiig her hither all that had 
]Ki sud, ]l ]>eilia]) tli.it of it'^elf miglit be an 
iiidii. Lincnt to him to have contideiue in her 
It w.is not a ]dua.aut mis-iuii Her ,-te])s lud 
bu omc veri sober as file went uj* the long 
inaible M.i:)' Maiiucda lui't her with a little 
<ry Had flu not na t the ]>adrone ^ He lud 
joj). <>iij down thiougb lilt, oli\e Woods to 
nie.jt her and bbh iit'i- honn . It was a hiiel 
I'lpi’tve. lu till ( veiling after dinner w'as the 
tiiiK will h he was most a(ces,i))le. Frances, wdtli 
a Ihnll ot mingled relief and disappointment, 
■'(liidl to Lei loom to make her little toilet. 
Wbi, had an hour or two at least before her ere 
It would be ai V to speak. 

be eontinncU.) 
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It isyv . 'v true saying that there ifi'e ‘had and 
(good* pc ipla ju the world; iL may equally lie 
a]i])lie(i to the Jiirth tiiiiants in the present days 
of ‘ kand-leaguei m.’ 1 am an agent, and, with 

tlie few” ex(e])tions proving the riili', J have never 
mot w'ltb iiniMlity. My con esjiondcnce is vei-y 
large,, and .some ol the letters 1 have received 
from tenants are so amusing, tlnat from tyne to j 
time 1 have laid a chojce one hy. Indeed, bo 
amusing are they, that I have decided on swiding 
a few to the* press, just b’ show that there fetdl 
reniaiu.a few” genuine, honest lri.shnien in the 
world, though lor obvious reasons I have su])- 
pressed the ical names, of the w'ritci’s or people 
referred to ni them. The foUowdiig letter 1 


received in acknowdedgment of some eye oint- 
ment 1 sent to a poor tenant who was suffering 
from a bore eye ; 

January 1882. 

My worthy gentel Man its time to Rctourne 
you thanks For your Comppilements ixtusc Me 
J Addres this to you My worthy gentel. Man 
For I Canto Betoume you tlmnks for your kind- 
ness and the ilement Dun me the greatest sarvice 
and My ies is all Bight now and My Friend the 
J^octer is more than tJiaiilul to you My worthy 
geutil Man for your Cindness and i saw a man 
Irom your phic(‘ 1 inqiiare About you and ho 
toalt me you Ware ill a long time and i Felt 
very sad mtirely at the news so I must Con- 
clude with my best Respected toars you Captin 
pTeab let mo Now how you are and aU the 
lamely .ind aspicely aJioiit Miss Cusey For she 
was the ondcl one as i new so pleas my worthy 
genti] Man bind me a auber by rctourne of jioste 
to Michael S of C . 

The next L'tter I shall give is from a tenant 
.asking me to vote for a cousin of his, wdio was 
anxious to ohlain Ihc post of relieving officer 
for tlie Hnion in another county. The way he 
w'ords his ivijiiest amused me hy its naivetii : 

CkvrTiN September 1879. 

iSra 1 Beg a favour from ye i now yc ar 

aqiianted w ith Mister v their is a 2ond 

(’u'-m of Mine Froposing as Candadato for 

Bclcvin oflicer.'hip fur M Union i Beg of 

ye Sir to w'rili* Letter an till him to vote for 
Aly Cusin ,lohn or any other gintelmcn you ar 
cuffucnced i now thrust that your Honour will 
do all in ycr jiower for to Canvas all you can 
for me as well as if it w'erc ineself were goin 
for it 1 will give ii all the Krcdit that the world 
can aford It you UhO Half yer enfluence for me 
} our faithful servant Bat . 

JMeas bind me Sir an anser to say wffiat you 
me to do 1 rc( ivcil 2 rt'i I'jit'^ with thank?-. 

No more at pribcnt— Tusday. 

The follow ing letter, too, is decidedly character- 
istic m the leqiiebt it contains : 

OaI'TIN • • 

1 bint you 28 T no shillins an nine pinse 
yesterday I mclo«e poor rate reept 1 got the 
ilrct instalment ol the Loan 1 am ver 3 ” thankfuU 
intirelj” to you (’aptin that you may live long 
an die happe^ I remain your obdient Timothy 
B 

]»leab bcc the oilier side. 

Sir ] made a im.-tak yesterday I inclose Lighten 
.stamps Captin jili'u* mak a good, job of me sind me 
what an.ser you like Yours agm Timothy B . 

1 .‘iup]iobe I must have made a good job of my 
friend Timothy, for wc still correspond in the 
most .affeftioiiate manner; iii fact, 1 heard from 
him about a week ago. 

Dkar (’ai'tin . 

1 was decayed by that frind ol‘ mioue as 1 towld 
you of Captin I inclos fur you a Bank Draft 
lor £30 one bhilliu an Six pinse if you dear 
Captin insist on the rest you niu.'ilc git it Captin 
dont forgit me as usual I jemaiii Your fond 
Timothy B . ^ 

What comment can I make on the fol^wing 
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letter, beyond paying Mary had my deepest sym- 
pathy, and Mr J erry Deneen a reprimand on his 
dilutorincsb ? 

■\Vnten Thursday 18 hundred an 76. 

Sir my liubhand was very bad an died this 
tiome Sir 1 ave ben sodly put aboute by wan 
Jerry Deneen as behaved ehamful to niy poor 
husband Sir this was ow it hapned Tim thats 
my husband Sir was mioghty il an as near dyin 
as iver you Cee Tim says i an whoo wud ye lioke 
to mak yer cofin sure thin Mary says he theirs 
kno wan as i wud lioke to mak it bether thin 
Jerry Deneen only he is mioghty behimle hande 
in his conthracts arrah Tim says I Sir mak yer 
mmdo aisey bout that for he is shure an sartin 
to finis the liokes o that in dacent tiome now Sir 
my poore husband the lonl ave Marcy on Tus 
sowl had to waite for an otlier nites wake for that 
Jerry Deneen bad cess to liim niver Itni'^ed the 
dacent mans cofiii in tiome now Sir 1 lave the 
mater in yer lioners liandes Jiopin as you will 
punis that vilan as want to cliarg me fifteii phillin 
an he to kej) my poor husband ivatiu 2 bleshet 
nites for his tofin. 

Yours to comande Mary C . 

hollered an kinde Sir may I thrust u to punis 
’’that divil Deneen. 

A Romewhut similar, and I might add amusing, 
instance happened not long ago when a tenantV 
wife died, it was on a Saturday night, I remem- 
ber, and I did nut hear of her death until Siimhiy. 

I then bciit to my carpenter, and <lesired him to 
make a coffin for the remains. Next morning, 
on lookiim out of the window 1 saw her soiks 
carrying fne coffin from the workshop. I opened 
the window and called to them to wait till I 
satisfied myself tli.it it was a good one. On 
desiring them to lift off the cover, xvhat was my 
astonisliment to see the cofiiti filled with turnips ' 
Papsing by the turnip- pit, the bearers could not 
resist taking a few, for— as they explained — ‘ it 
felt so iniogiity empty ! ’ 

Can any one xvoikIct if I modestly bluJicd on 
perusing the following masterpiece of iicnmaii- 
sliip . 

♦ rioND. Sir , 

I most respectfully beg to remind yon that 
in a conversation xvith you you kindly jiro- 
mised to vote for a License for my , sister 
Hojimg your Honr. will act with that noble 
spirit for which you are now so* characteiinlic 
in obtaining a Jjicensc for this poor orphan. I 
remain with due respect Your nuinble servant 
William S 

My noble spirit ! could not resist so charming 
a compliment, and I helped to obtain the In enae 
for another kind of ‘spirit,’ thereby making glad 
the heart of the poor orphan. 

Here is another letter in which my friend Dan 
says ‘He’dw'alk from here to Cork ’for me, aiul 
a very long W’alk it would he. 

Sin 

Ye ought for to concider an idow that my 
Fashion of Jalousy could not afford me but to 
spake jirLsumptious I used .all manes I could to 
pay my rint by |jivin my bill to Bank and met 
it Honourable lot it was in my Hearth an 
minde if ye wanted- me to walk from here to 
Cork^ xvud not refus I have no more news but : 


hopm that ill • 5 may be worth illOO an wishin 
prosperity to ye an yer Famely your faithfull 
servant Daniel M . 

Its two empirtnant intirely for mo to ixpcct a 
letter from ye Sir kno more at the prisent. 

The next and last letter I will give you to read 
is from a tenant wdio buys turkeys each year for 
a friend of mine. The present ones seem to 
have been damaging the farmer's crops. ^ 

SiPTiSMBKU Friday 
* 1884 , 

1 hope this w’ill find you in as gud he.alt as it 
laves me at the prcsint thank God Sind for the 
turkics at onst they ave the oats that fiat I have 
boght ye 16 couple an a halve Captin ».t 4 sliillins 
an nine pin-e lor too i gav W'an shilliu arnrd ^ 
mmde that sind me a ])aybin I dont w’ant a 
black payhin nor naitlu-r a wliilc I ••wauti^ a 
splieckled x^an sind for them turkies an w’ek'oniu 
at w’anst shurely i remain Sir Yours thrul)* Tom 
McG . 

them turkies ar small an fat an hav grate legs. 

T have, T think, gWen •uificient reason to show 
that wit and lionesty may still be found in dear 
old Ireland, and trust the perusal ot these -imple 
letter^ will alford amusement— tie ’ ugh not iii 
derbion-- to the reader. 

K N 0 W E C 11 0 V T. 

A CUMBERLWD IDVL. 


WiNTKR-TiME ill the couulry is not the niot-t 
cheery of .seasons, and thi' oveniiig.s in particular, 
even altliough t<‘U o’clock is thought a J.ate hour 
to be out of bed, are apt to lag rather dre.inly. 
But theie had never becui such a ineriv wintc-r 
at Knowociolt a.s this oiu*. Ihith’s piano had 
not been used much of late ; but w'hc'U it was 
found that Phyllis could both pl.ay and i-ing, 
Joe .soon bad a tuner out from Carlisle, and it 
was marxellous how swiltlv the nights pped by, 
liijtening to her. Deetliovc'U and Mendelssohn 
were perhaps just a little bit tc-cn abstruse for her 
audience— at le.ast for two of tlu-m — but Joe 
would have thought any miusic celestial, if 
played by her. 

Then to hear her sing pl.untivo old b.dlad^, 
with now and ac"”'!! a n ■ ”V ill tty or p, reel 
or jig to enliven lu:.!: ! , it xvas just like 

having a little concert all to tlieiusehes every 
evening. And to crow’u all, to Mrs Martindalo’s 
lutense delight, Phyllis set to xvork, under Joe 
and Ruth's tuition, to learn some of the verna- 
cular songs- po dear to the hearts of Oundirians 
all the xvorld over — and now' she W'milil c<i<uclude 
the evening’s performance with a lilt of 
Uray^ or VVtc Jimlbuusf^ Kivg Boyer^ or The 
Impatievt To vary the rnonotonj’^, they 

would sometimes have a little dance, in wdiicli 
they xvould be jin'ncd by the neighbouring farmers’ 
sons and (daughters ; and so, witli one tliiiib and 
uiiotli^c, the xviiitcr xvaa over almost before they 
knew it was there. 

But before it came to a close, Dick Braithw.iite 
had taken possession of Riggfield, with hw sister 

* ‘Eame.sC is money advanced when a bargain is 
made, t«j uiBni*e tliero being no ilisaiijiointment in iho 
fullilment of it. 
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Mary as his housekeeper ; and they wore pretty 
frequent visitors at Knowerroft in the even- 
ings. Dick and Ruth generally managed to get 
ensconced in a corner by themselves ; and as 
matrimony seemed to bo in the very air, and 
Ma^ Braitliwaite had been spoken for by a 
bluff yeoman of Westmorland, Mrs Martindale 
considered it to be for her good to gu(‘ her 
matronly advice whenever occasion olFered ; so 
k there wfis^only Joe left to give undivided atten- 
tion to Phyllis — to turn .over the leaves of her 
music for her,, and sugge.st what they should 
liave next. If Joe had not been head-over-ears 
in love with Ph>lhs, *to begin with, no other 
conclusion could have come from this state of 
affairs ; and jfe it was, every day riveted firmer 
the chain that bound him. But he dared not 
tell her how d(*ar»she was to him ; the risk seemed 
too great. * It she had showed any signs of 
nieetino him half-way, he might have ventured 
on a detdaration ; or if she had been an inmate 
of another lioiisehold, he might have broached 
the momentous question, and ‘put his fortune 
to the touch.’ But he surmised that a pre- 
mature ilechiration of his love might drive away 
fiorn Knoweeroit tins fairy creature, who had 
clianged it from a matter-of-fact farmhouse to 
a bower of bliss; and so be waited, with all 
the patienci' he could suinnion to hi.s aid, the 
arrival ol the time when lie could, with some 
certainty of success, ask her to become his 
w ife. 

Had he known the secrets of our dear Ph\ Ilia's 
heart, he neeil not havi' been so wary ; ior 
Phyllis was just as much in love with Joe as 
Joe was w'lth lier. She had taught Joe enough 
of miifaic to enable biiu to follow her and know 
tile right time to turn over ; but sometimes lie 
w’as .so mueli taken up watching h<*r nimble 
fingers as tlu-y slid over the keys as to Jorget 
to ke<'p lies eyes on the iiiu.sie, until brought 
to a sense of lius duty by her imiising to turn 
tlie leaf over for lu-rself. Uii such occa.sion.s, 
when their hands met she would tingle and 
blush all over ; but as he avus behind her, he 
could not se(' thi.s. And when he returned 
from ranging the fields or Irom his other outdour 
vocations, and his light springing .step was heard j' 
in the passage, accoiiipanied by the slatidy tread j 
of his <^vithlul collie Yarrow, her heart would j 
go pitapat and her rosy cheek.s would grow i 
rosier : all which signs told their tale plainly j 
enough to Joe’s mother and his wule-awake , 
little sister, but scarcely so to liini ; although j 
be had his hopes, of cour.se, as well a.s his fear-’, j 
What love could live without tliem ? I 

Tlicn \ring returned in all her glory. Fii-'-t, } 
her hardy pidlicers the snowdrops, fearlessly . 
advancing into the enemy’s country ; then in | 
their track appeared an ailvance-guard of jmrple ' 
anti yellow crocuses in irregular older, clo.sely ' 
followed by her fctaiuhird- bearers the ilallbdih, 
their golflen banners waving in the hree/e ; after 
a while, her fluters and filers the thrushes ihid , 
blackbirds, were heard in the tall ash-trtvs ; 
last of all came her fairy- court — violets and 
anemones, wild* wood hyacinths, coAVslips, and | 
buttercups,* Avith all the myriad Avild-lIoAAxrs ; 
and her full orche.stra of feathered .songsters 
filled Avith melody the hedgeroAvs and brakes — 
nay, the very sky itself. The savuHoavs came buck 


to their nests in the eaves, and the chaffinch 
piped his love-song to his mate in the apple- 
trees in the orchard. With all which ‘spripg’s 
delights,’ Joe had been familiar from his youth 
lip ; but such a dclicioius spring as this had never 
blessed the earth since Adam ate that unfortunate 
apple. Joe Avas sure of that ! 


Mary Braitliwaitc’s matrimonial arrangements 
required that .she fehoiild be back in Westiiiorlaml 
by midsummer ; and as it would never huA'e done 
for Dick to have been left Avithout a house- 
keeper, he harl prev’^ailed on llutli to hasten i/u ir 
AAa*d(]iTig so that it should take plai e before then. 
Accordingly, one fine day in Mav, Avheii Dick 
and Joe h.a<l occa'^ion to go to C’arhsle, Ruth 
and Phvllis seized the opjifirtuuity to aci'om- 
pany them, to choo.se the wedding dress. This 
agreealile task having been accomplished to 
their entire satisfaction, and suitable halnliments 
.M-leded for the bridesmaids, Maiy and Phyllis 
— AA'hich latter costumes Ruth insisted on being 
of a pink hue — they rejoined tlieir escort. Now, 
as it Ava.s still early in the afternoon, and Phyllis 
had hitheito seen hut little of the town, it Avas 1^ 
proposed that they should Avalk round it ; and 
as they Avete pas.sing doAvn Castli* Street., Ruth 
c.xclaimod : ‘Joe, I’ve never been iiisule the 
cutlu'dral in my lifot and 1 should like to see 
it. 1 wonder it Ave eonld get in ? ’ 

‘I daresuA’ it Avill be open,’ replied Joe ; ‘Ave’ll 
go ri»nnd and see.’ 

So they sauntered doAA’n Paterno.ster Roav and 
into the abbey, and sure (‘nough the soutli door 
Ava.s (qn'ii. They Avere duly shown over the hiiild- 
ing ; uml having sufficiently admirtd the exquisite 
talicrn.'K le AA'oi-k of the .''tails, the quaint and gro- 
tesque carvung of the oniscrcres, the lofty ci-iling 
gorgeous in blue and gold — and, in fact, all that 
there Avas to he seen — above all, the croAviiing 
glory of the catherlral, its matclile.ss great east 
AvimloAV, Avith its delicate and hymnietnc tracery, 
they picpared to leaio. Their guide, hoAvewr, 
AAMs leady Avith a new sngge‘'tion. ‘ Wouhl you 
not like,’ he said, ‘to go up to* the touer? 
'I’lu-re’s a splendid vieAV from the fop.’ 

This AA'as eagerly agreed to, am I at once they 
Ix'gan the ascent. A lire.sonie trea<fmill bii'-inc'S 
it AA'as, till they reached the cleic'-loiy, and looked 
doAvn from that giddy height upon the choir 
beneath. Then came a dark passage, di'inanding 
sloAV anil careliil exploration, after Avliieh tlicie 
Avas more treadmill Avi'ik until they arrived at 
the bell chaml»er. Here they jiaii.'X'd to breathe 
uAAdiile, and look at tlie massiA'e bell.s Avhich had 
for centuries rung out tidmg.s of j'oy or avoo to the 
city beneath. Whether lluth and Dick A\ere 
mure tired Avith tiieir ascent than their coin- 
jianions, or Avlietlu'r AA’^atching the sIoav and 
regular swing of the big clock pendulum had 
mesmerised them, or from Avhatsoevcr other caii&e, 
they seemed an no hurry to proci'ed Avheti Joe 
led the AA'ay npAVunl again ; and so, Avhen tJiey 
emerged in the open air on ‘‘he leads of the 
toAV'er, Phjllis and he found th(Mi)-.elA’es alone. 
And Avhat a scene lay beneath Ijicm ' At their 
feet AAas the busy city, the street-' lull of bustle 
and commotion, for it AA'as niaiket-day ; in the 
foreground, the venerable castle, with its blacker.ed 
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keep, -wherein pined, in days aforetime, captives 
rude and gimtle, Iroiu the redoubtable Kinmont 
Willie to tlie hapless and beautiful Maiy of 
Scotland. Beyond, a wide expanse of meadow- 
land and verdant holms, now yellow with butter- 
cups, tlirough which Eden -winds its sinuous 
course to the Solway, that glitters in the distant 
west like a line of silver ; to the south, the 
lovely vale of Caldew, with gently undulating 
hiJL> and white hamlets glinting among the trees ; 
and far away on every hand ranges of blue fells, 
Heivellyn, lilencathra and Skiddaw, Crossfell and 
CriffeL 

When Joe and PhvUis had sulliciently feasted 
their eyes on this glorious sight, wnthout Ruth 
or Dick making their appearance, Phylhs sug- 
gested that they had better descend again. * But 
Joe -w'as^ not at all impatient. In fact, liaving 
by this time begun to feel assured that a certain 
question would not now scare Phyllis aw'ay from 
Knoweeroft, as he had at one time feared it 
might, he thought this was a glorious oppoi-tunity 
for putting it ; so he, called Phyllis back, and 
pointing to a mere, speck of a bouse fur down 
the valley, he said to her : ‘ Look ! do you see 
that house fur aw'ay yondiT, wnth two poplars 
beside it, and the smoke curling up from the 
chimneys ? ’ 

‘Yes,’ replied Phyllis, and then recognising it, 
she clapped her hands, and exclaimed . ‘ Oh, 
it IS dear old Jvnow'ecroit ! ’ And she looked up 
at Joe with her big browTi eyes in such a 
bewitching w’ay, that his heart told him his 
hour had indeed come, 

‘Phyllis!’ ho said, making a prisoiur of one 
of her plump little hands — ‘ I’hyllis ! you have 
made Kuoweeroft another paradise to *^1110 since 
you laine to it. Will you make it stUl dearer? 
— will you be rny own little wife ? ’ 

Phyllis looked shyly up into his face, and 
then down again, but did not re])ly ; only her 
hand trembled in his, and her elieeks lluJicd 
and paled, and flushed again. 

*‘1 have loved you, darling,’ ho went on, ‘ever 
since the first time I saw you. Du you - can 
you love me a little hit? It would make Ruth, 
and the muilier, and all of them, so happy us 
well as me ’ AVill yon, Phvllis'^’ 

AVliether her lips said ‘ Ye^,’ or only her eyes, 
Joe never could tell, but he knew that that was 
his answer ; and when his ai m slipped round 
her waist, and her ey'^cs looked ilp into his eyx‘S, 
somehow her dimph'd chin seemed to iIm* from 
the level of his heai't almost to that of hi" lips, 
so w onderful a leveller is love ! And helore 
they had time to rush to opposite sides of the 
tow’er and try to look unconscious, u]» poj)pcd 
Dick’s ruddy face in the doorw^ay, follow'ed by 
Ruth’s deinmo one. Perhaps Ruth had not 
caused Dick to dally on their upward way on 
purpose to give Joe this cliance of securing 
Phyllis ; but wc have our own suspicions on that 
point At any rate, on seeing them so far ap.irt, 
she put on a look of great gravity, and exchumeil 
wdth mock surprise: ‘Gracious! have you two 
been quarrelling ? 0 Dick, isn’t it dreadful I’ 

Dick grinned, and Joe and Phyllis looked 
sheepish. 

But Ruth was remorseless, and continued : 
‘Wliat sluill I Ay to mother when we get 
balk?’ 



To which query, Joe, drawing Phyllis’s arm 
within his own, replied: ‘You may tell her, 
Ruthio, that 1 have found another daughter for 
her, who is not half so saucy as the one that 
is leaving her.’ 

Whereupon Ruth flung her arms round Phyllis’s 
neck and kissed her, saying : ‘ 0 Phyllis dear, 
1 am so glad ! And mother — oh, wo 11 have to 
go off at once and tell mother ! She mil be 
delighted. Gome along this minute.’ • 

‘ But Ruthie,’ rcjoinetl Pliyllis, ‘ you have not 
seen this lovely -view. Look ; isu’t it glorious ? ’ 

Ruth shrugged her shoulders, and gave a 
cursory glaui-e round. ‘*0 yos ; 1 ’ve no doubt 
it’s enchantmg,’ said she. ‘But I’ve no time to 
look at it just now. Dick and 1 ire too late to 
enjoy it to-day, so w^e ’ll have to come hack again. 
Come altuig— -I ’m away.’ AnjJ she daited off 
dow 11 the corkscrew stau', follow ed iii^re .sedately 
by the rest. 

The diive homeward Avas a thllj.lfiil* oii.' 1) 
all parties, albeit Phyllis had som- I!uil»!- 

mgs of the heart as she meditated on lii-- I'ecq-i mu 
she w'ould receive at Know^eorol't umh'r circum- 
stances so changed since she left in the morning. 
But when Ruth tripped into the huu-e and 
told Mrs Murtindale tluit Joe hn<l ivon I’hyllis 
for his wife, that good Indy showed le.ss surprise 
than idcorture. And when Joe led liis blushing 
sweetheait in, and told his mother that Phyllis 
wivs going to hoiome her «laugliter in truth, she 
took her 111 hi‘r arms, and looking fondly in In r 
face, said: ‘Eh, Phylh.s las--, I am jd.i'l we’re 
g.m to get the’ to keep aw thegither.’ Ami tlien 
she kissed her, and added : ‘It was a lucky'- day 
for aw of us when tliat horse knocked the’ dooii ; 
for it gave thee a g<iod hiishand, an’ Joe a good 
j Aveyfe, an’ me a good dow ter! \\lio’d ha’ 
thow'Le it? Wc ni\tr know' what’s gun to come 
o’ things ! ’ 

What did ‘come o’ things 'was that one bright 
morning betw'een hay tune and harvest, Ruth 
iM.'irtimlale became liutli Braithwaite ; and later 
[ on, after the har\cst was all gathered in, J’hylhs 
, and Joe were inadi one. And now, if -\ou should 
\i.sit Knowrecroft ami pei'p into the dairy, theie 
y'ou may see Mr.s Joe Maitimlule, ]>luuiper uml 
prottn'r than e\er, iiiakiiig u]) the Initter ; and 
btauding oil a milking-stool beside lie:, .1 mmia- 
tuic copy hei-eir, pink gown, siiow-wdiite apron, 
and all, doing her best to help. If, furflier, you 
bhouhl hapj>eu to a?k thi.s little elf lu-r name, 
she will look up at you with eyes ju-t like iier 
mother’s and say they call her I’hu ])i . 


• THE MONTH: ^ 

SCIENCE AND ABTa 
That the medical profes.sioii is doing w'hat it 
can to alleviate the suflermgs of the humblest 
mcmbcr.s of the annual creation is seen in the con- 
stant proposals that are made to render l^ie noccs- 
sarf slaughtering of animals for food as painless 
as pbssihlc. So long ago as the time of Benjamin 
Franklin, expeiimejits were made demonstrating 
that small animals could be aicrcifully killed 
by the artificial lightning which, by means of a 
kite, he had drawn from the clouds. In moi'o 
recent years, and of course with much improved 
appliances, these experiments have been repeated 





THE MONTH : SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


J'rom time to time, the result showing that elec- 
tricity was effectual enough for the purpose* in 
view, but wa^i quite unsafe for any but skilled 
operators to deal with. CJiief among experi- 
menters in this direction stands the well-known 
name of .Dr B, W. Kichardson, wlio, in a recent 
paper, read before the Society of Arts, has given 
much interesting information on the sulyect. 
The paper in question is published in the 
^ Society’s Journal. The main purpose of Dr 
Kicharclson’s lecture was. to describe a unique 
structure, designed by liim, which has been used 
for tlie painless destruction of animal life at 
the Dogs’ Home, Battersea. Since M.iy last, 
this has been used in tlie painless killing of 
more than thoii'^aiid vagrant dogs. The 

apparatus consists of a huge box or chamber, 
into which can .bo wheeled a cage coiil.iinmg 
ns m.vny as* one hundreil doomed animals, which 
are quickly sent to sleej), and from sleej) pass 
into deTith. Of twenty-two possible amestbetics. 
Dr Richardson selected lour for his exiMjiunents 
— iiamt'ly, common coal-gas, chloroform, carlion 
bisulplinlt*, and carbonic oxide. The first jiroved 
to be the simplest and best ; but the danger of 
exiilohion jircvented its adoption. Ultimately, 

- .irbonic oNide, produced by burning cliarcoal 
in a properly eonstructofl stove in cominunica- 
lion with the eliamber, was the agent adopted. 
AV'itli regal'd to the suggested ii.ircotisiug ot ani- 
mals used ioi food, and the slaughter of them | 
vhilst adeej), Dr Richardson states that the | 
Mooi] Ivccj)-) lluid ami the meat is in no way | 
niqjau’i'd. We may Inqie that the tune may ! 
{■onie when auiinal-bfe-dismissal umler some such ! 
humane — Ijccause apjiareiitly painless — condition j 
in.iv be made compul>ory. j 

How our uorthy lorchitlier'i would open tbeir j 
eyes, could tlicy review the various uses to which i 
materi.ils are now put whiidi they threw carelessly j 
away, and legardeil as rubbish! ‘Slate Debris j 
and its Utilisation’ lornied the title of an inte- ' 
resting jiiqu'r read betore a recent meeting of | 
the (hvil and Mei hanical Ihigineers’ Society,! 
liy Dr U. Selkiik Jones. From thi- paper we 
may learn how nmcli can be gleaned irom a 
vaste ]iroduct by caretul treatment in the 
<'liemist’s laboratc)!'}'. Ti'orn w.isle slate the 
author lias obtained almn, so much iisi*d in 
the art of dyeing and other industries. He has 
also obtained a new liltei-uig agent lor sugar- 
refining ; a compound -whuh will ri-move grease 
and, dirt Irom the most ilelicate fubiics uilhout 
injuring them ; French chalk, inginents and 
I idler’s earth, cement, concrete, bricks, sanitary 
t I- . au'l l.i'ilv, .1 «u'''l..,ncc which can be used 
M lb l.in^Jorln «!. nii- .d precipitation of sewage, 
leaving the elllu^nt water from the thickest sludge 
ljure and uiodorouH. 

We last month uotic,ed a proposal that has 
been made to revive the fish stews or ponds 
which in bygone tunes were so plcutitul in 
this coiitftry. According to Dr Irwin, wo might 
learn iiiucli in this conuectiim from the thrllty 
Uhinese. During his residence in Chino,’' Dr 
Irwin was sti'uck with the s. manner in which 
almost every sij^tiare yard of wal.cr was utilised 
for fish-culture. Many of the ponds are muddy, 
and give a well-known characteristic and unplea- 
sant tluvour to their inhabitants ; but this n 
corrected by placing the fi&h in a pool of clear 


water, and feeding them for some days before 
they are wanted by the cook. 'They then become 
fairly palatable. 

Pi-olessor Hoffman of Berlin has published some 
curious and interesting details relative to marine 
aijuaria, from which it would seem that natural 
sea- water laii be so exactly imitated by artificial 
means that aquaria can be fumished and main- 
tained at places far removed from the sound of 
the waves. The mi\ture is of course compounded 
from a careiul analysis of sea- water, and con- 
sists of certain proportions of common salt, sul- 
})hal«* ami chlorate of magnesia, and sulphate of 
potiuh, added to pure hard well-water. The 
chemicals should be pure, aud the water cannot 
be s,qfely used lor tender specimens until a healthy 
growth of alg.e has been seeiu'ed in the tank. We 
should imagine that a iiiore certain result might 
be obtained bv evaporating natural sea-water to 
dryness and adding fresh water to the salt there- 
by olitained ; but whether this method has ever 
been adojiteil for the purjiose in view, we have 
no means of knowing. 

Mr R. Meldohi has given a short and prelimi- 
nary account of his rescarclies in connection with 
the earthquake winch occurred in our eastern 
counties in April last, and has announced to the 
Geologists’ Association tliat a complete and very 
\oluiunious Bip.ut Is ,riino*.L leauv tor ]niblii ali- ii. 
The disturbaii"* w-i- lili o\ir an tin a i-f fifty 
I thousand square miles its focus was situated 
I at a point near the villages of Abbertoii and Peldon, 

I m Kssex, vhore, naturally, the greatest destruc- 
! tion of property was experienced. A noteworthy 
! ( irciunstance was that the tendency of the shock 
j was to make itself especially felt along free mar- 
I giiis, such as coast-hues, river-valleys, lines of 
j geological outcrop^ &c. 

I The technical Commission which went out to 
j study on the spot the lie.d means of increasing the 
j olhciency of the xSuez Canal have decided that the 
; best course will be not to construct a second and 
I ])arallel waterway, an has often been buggoatod, 

I but to widen the exintmg one so that sliips of the 
larg»*st kind can easily meet and pass one another 
w'itliout danger of collision. The channel is to 
be widened ti) about ninety yards at>'the top, and 
seventy -five yards at tlie bottom^ of the bloping 
banks; Imt where curves are lormed tins width is 
to he nittcli increased. It is anticipated that tlie 
new works will lead to a great accession to the 
population of I’ort Said ; and the Canal Com- 
pany IS seeking pow'ers from tlie Egyptian govern- 
ment to construct a fresli-watcr canal to that place, 
■which even nenv is lather badly off for the first 
necessary of life. 

Passing to the otlicr side of the 'world, we find 
no fewer than tlirec schemes advocated for crossing 
or cutting tlirough the Isthmus of Panama. First, 
we have !M. Le-,sepb’ scheme in active progress ; 
next, the ship-raihvay, a model of wdiich has lately 
been exhibited ni Few York, and is said to have 
been favourably critieised by competent engineers ; 
and lastly, there is the revived proposal to pierce 
the isthmus at a mucli higher point with a canal, 
and to utdibc the Lake ot Ficarag la and the fcjan 
Juan River. (This was the route advocated by 
the late Enqieior of the French, \\ho took a great 
interest in the Panama Canal question.) This last 
scheme w'ould involve a route of about one hun- 
dred aud eighty miles, as agamst forty-six mJes 
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in tlie channel now being cut between Colon 
and Panama ; but in consequence of nialcing use 
of tlie lake and river navigation, the expense 
would be only about one-fourth. On the other 
hand, the rea(ly-inado depots formed by the city 
’of Panama, and Colon, aiul the existing railway 
bet\vcen them, arc advantages which the Nicara- 
guan route could not possess. 

The founding of a Scottish Geographical Society 
is an event which must not be allowed to pass 
unnoticed. It was inaugurated at Ediuburgli in 
December by Mr H. M. Stanley, the well-known 
African explorer, whose addresses upon the occa- 
sion naturally turned upon the (luestion of open- 
ing up the Congo district to the commerce of 
the world. 

A new way of employing an old agent in fire- 
extinction has been invented by M. Monck of 
Berlin. Carbonic acid compressed to the liquid 
state is placed m a rci’eiver of sufficient strength 
to bear a pressure of two hundred and fifty 
pounds to the square inch. From this receptacle, 
which is to be a fixture in a bouse, branch pii>es 
are laid to tlie different apartments to be pro- 
tected. If a fire occurs in any one of tbe‘se 
rooms, it can at once be filled with carbonic 
acid gas, in an atmosphere of which, combustion 
is of course impossible. In Germany, liquid 
carbonic acid has become a regular ai-ticlo of 
commerce, so that in that country at least the 
adoption of the system is easy, and likely to be 
taken up, more especially as, in a German 
varnish-factory where it was lately applied, an 
incipient eontlagratioii was most promptly extin- 
guished by its aid. 

A new way of heating railway mid tram cars 
has been adopted in the United States, and is 
said to be very effident. The heating arrange- 
ment consists of a thick pipe contuiuing crysbils 
of acetate of soda, with a smaller jiipe running 
through its midst. Into this internal pipe is 
introtluced superheated steam at the shirting 
station. "When this heat is applu*d, the crystals 
liquefy, and remain liquid until the temperature 
, fails to a certain point, Avlien crystals again begin 
to form, and in doing so, throw out much heat. 
AciiUtc of ftida has been used for .some years 
for ordinary railway foot-n armors, fir^t of all in 
France, and later on by .some of the English 
railways. A chemist in Dresden ha.s also con- 
trived a fireltss stove on the same principle, 
which depends upon the riri uinstance, that a 
saturated solution of acetate of soda will not boil 
until it reaches a teinpi-rature of two hundred 
and fifty -six ilegrees. 

Pans has now a total of one hundred and 
eleven miles of pneumatic tube.s, served by stcam- 
pumfis of a total of three huTKlrcd anJ fifteen 
horse-power. These tubc.s are below ground, and 
are used for telegraphic purposes in a manner 
somewhat similar to that adopted in our own 
metropolis. They measure two and a half inches 
in internal diameter, and are traversed by little 
! trains of boxe.s, which hold the despatches-'. The 
last box — wliidi might be called the engiuo 
of the train-— is fitted witli a flexible leather 
collar, which fits closely against the smooth 
interior surface, of the tube. Air is pumped 
in, or sucked out^ as the wise may be, and the 
little train is propelled, like a pea through 
a 'pea-shooter, at a rate of three-quaiters of a 


mile per minute. By this means, written docu- 
ments, which neither telegraph nor telephone can 
carry, are quickly transmitted from hand to hand. 

It appears from the Reports of the public 
analysts that the prescriptions made up by iiiaiiy 
eliemists are of doubtful quality. We are told 
that twenty-five per cent, of them— that i.s, one 
in four — are not compounded of pure drugs in 
strict accordance with the pliarmacopa'ia. 'I'his 
is a most serious matter, and might mean in 
many case.s the differencf* between life and death. 
So serious is it, that the authorities should be 
empowered to give certificates to those whose 
drugs arc above suspicion, so that the public, 
who are necessarily ignorant on the matter, may 
know whom to employ. It is true 'that in many 
cases reported against, the drugs were not actually 
adiiltci'jited, but were inert or i, weak from long 
keeping ; but still, the high prices generally 
charged for dispensing should at least guarantee 
the use of serviceable preparations. 

In the year 1886 we are promised in London 
a Colonial Exhibition, and it has since been 
proposed to open an American Exhibition iii 
friendly rivalry- at tlie same time. In 1886 

— rather a hmg time to look forward to — there 
is to be a Great Exhibition oi Fans. In one 
of the French teehnical ]»apei-) is published a 
draw'ing and description ot an iron tower one 
thousaml feet in luight — that is, about twice 
and a half the height of St PaiiFs (’atlieilral, 
London — w'hidi it is proj) 0 ‘-ed to erect as one 
of the attractions there. The tower is pYiamidal 
m form, and consists mainly of four gn .it lattue- 
w'ork standard**, sjire.id out liki* legs at tlie base, 
but nungling togi'tliiT at Hit* (-umniit. It is saul 
that such an erection w'ill be higblv useful for 
meteorological uiul asti'onoinical obf-erv.itions ; but 
peilums its thief u.<*c will be it) give visitors to 
the Exhibition a wondeiful biid’h-tyt* xiew' (»f 
the French capital, such as mau\ e*'|n'''! ct tl'“ 
last French Exhibition from the c.ir < : M ( . il.i’-i 
I memorable captive balloon. We presume that 
visitors w’lll be hoisted to the top by means of a 
‘ lift.’ 

‘The xs inter of our discfuitent’ lu the matter 
of smoke abatement i.s now fully set in, and tin* 
usual flood of letters upon tin* subject, winch 
are annually sent to the Tunc.^ and other papeis 
for publication, again apjiear xvitb their old and 
new remeduxs. A suggestion made by iVlr Teale 
of Leeds i.s especially W'ortliy of notice, for the 
remedy be piopo.ses is very easy of adojition, 
and is cheap, lie asserts that it saves one-fourth 
of the coal consumption, gives better lire.s, reduces 
bc)tb smoke ami soot by securing combustion at 
a liigher temperature than usual, aboli.sln's cinders, 
and has many other advantages. “’J’he contrivance 
is simply a shield of sheet-iron made to fit accu- 
rately the space betw'een the lower bar of a grate 
and the hearth. One caution is necessary. The 
hearth itself in this arrangement will participate 
in the greater heat, and therefore tmiro is a 
dafil'cr from fire if it rest on unprotected wooden 
beams. 

The English snatTow, for -w'hich many of us 
feel a scntiiuental affection, has been convicted, 
after most mature consideration, of*' wholesale 
robbery of our crops. It has been sentenced to 
death, and the warrant has heen countersigned 
by Mi.'.s Onnerod, the entomologist to the Royal 1 
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i\<fricuUural Society. I’erhaps, however, our 
town sparrows may t)c spared ? 

As we have recently pointed out, the vast 
continent of America atfords its inhabitants 
i'aeilities for obtaining data upon Avhich weather 
predictions can be founded, which are denied us 
in sea-girt Britain. It lias just been announced 
that, throughout the State of Alabama, dailv 
M'eathcr-signals, predicting coming changes, Avill 
in futurcjje cxliibited at more than one liundrcd 
telegraph stations. The necessary information 
Will be telegraphed in tlie morning of each day 
from the signal oflice in Washington. In other 
States, faimiiar arrangements have been made, and 
the system is likely to be much extended in the 
future. • 

Mr Preeoe, the well-known electrician to the 
Post-office, has Jately been visiting tlie Ihnted 
Stabs, and lias brought belore the Society of 
Arts a succinct account of the present state of 
electri/* lighting there. He says that there are, 
he believes, ninety thousainl arc lamps alight 
there every niglit. One manufacturer alone vas 
turning out eight hundred tbousand cai'boiis per 
month for use in these lainjis. Mr Preecc did 
not see one single instance of street-lighting by 
glow bimps ; and even lor indoor lighting he does 
not think that they arc used to the same extent 
a> they aie in Eiigbind. The piice ch.irged is 
the same as wouhl be jiaid fur gas at the rate 
ol sewn and sixpence per thousand feet. At 
present, ve must regard electric lighting in this 
cuiintiv as a luxury, which must bo paid for 
as such. In the discussiou which followed the 
leading of ibis jiajier, the .strange statement x\as 
volunteer»“d by one of the speakers, that iieither 
Mr Edison nor Mr Brush — who may be said to 
stand as the sponsors for electric ligliting acro.ss 
(be Adaiitic— used that method of illumination 
in their own homes. 

In the xear 17o0 a series of water-marks were 
establisliod all round the coasts of Sweden, m 
Older to determine the disputed point, whether 
tin* land was rising or gradually sinking, opinions 
of scientifn men being divided upon tJie matter. 
I'licsc marks were renow'ed in ISO], and again 
mole recently. The Sw'edi.sh Academy of Sciencet> 
lius lately ])uhlishe(l the resiiKs ol tins impiiry, 
from which it seems, that during (he period of 
on<“ luiiMlred and thiity-four year.s, the northern 
])art ot the country is about sexeii feet higher 
than its old level, w'hihst the soulheru part lias 
remained in its old jmsition. 

The Am hoi* Line steamer Fimieshht, which 
sailed from Glasgow for New York in December 
last, had on hoard one hundred thousand Loch- 
lev cn trout ov'a for the United States Commi.s- 
sioii of ^ish and Fisheries. ]\[r Spemser Baird, 
tommisbioWer, proposes to send the eggs when 
received ti| tlie station in Michigan to be hatched 
out for in|rodnct.ion into the great lakes The 
ova were packed so as to avoid handling as 
much as possible. 'Jliey were enumerated by 
being spread in water over sc|uare wooden frames, 
covered with suitable netting, each niesb of -W-hich 
isolate.s a single ovum. TJpi frames were then 
inverted on si^ares of felted moss, leaving each 
ovum in* its proper position, and perfectly sepa- 
rated from the others. Tliree layers of moss and 
eggs were placed in a tray, and six trays in 
each box. A large ice receptacle covered a ; 


double column of trays, the ice in which was 
occasionally replenished on the voyage, to insure 
an even tcniiierature throiighout. Through the 
kindne.s8 of Messrs Henderson Brot]i(*rs, ample 
space in the ice-honse was placed, free of freight, 
at the dispo.sal of Sir A. G. Maitland, the pro- 
prietor of the Ilowietoun Fishery, by whom the 
eggs have been presented. 

In an Occasional Note on p. 767 of last volume 
of this Journal^ .some* account was given of a pro- 
cess for tlie utilisation of sewage. Shrewsbury 
was the place named as the headquarters of the 
w'orks ; we are now informed that these arc not 
situated at Shrewsbury, hut at Aylesbury. 


OIL ON TROUBLED WATERS. 

The casting of oil on. troubled w'aters is so 
ancient a practice that it has become proverbial ; 
lor many years, liowever, it lell into disuse, owing, 
doubth‘8.s, to the expense involved. With the 
invention of gas-lighting and tlie discoveries of 
petroleum, par.iflin, (See., oils of all de-scriptions 
fell in juice; and certain benefactors to the human 
race have w'lthiii the last few years been experi- 
menting with oil, to discowr to what extent it 
may be used as a means of saving life at sea. A 
sliort tune since, the Committee of the Royal 
National Lifeboat Institution ordered tbeir district 
surveyors to make exjierimouts to test the value 
of oil m calming trc|\bled waters, with a view, 
blionld the exjicriments be satisfactory, of n^ing 
oil to rpiell the terrific seas winch lileboats have 
to encounter so frequently. 

By the majority ol persons tin* great danger 
of the .sea is coinidcred to be tlie height to winch 
the w’aves sometimes rise. But waves are not 
dangerous Irom their h(*iglit, nnlo'ss they lu-eak 
at the top. On the day uf1t‘r a storm, w'hen the 
wind has fallen, a tremendous swell will oft(*n 
be seen, the waxes rising to a considerable height. 
No danger need be apprehended from W'aves of 
this kind, however unjileasaiit they may be 
to non— e.ifaring passengers. But it is when 
tlie winds howl and tlie wiiito sea-horses are 
seen l■ai^lng their snowy crests, that the sailor 
knctW's danger to be at liand. 81|ould any one 
of those green w’alls of water cnwiied with white 
crash on to the deck of hi.s ship, the results w'ould 
be terrible. The popular idea seems to bi*, that 
oil cast on the waves causes them to go down, 
and a calm sjmt to be formed among the tur- 
moil. Thi-. IS not the case ; it merely, in certain 
cases, prevent.*, the waves breaking — in other 
words, it turns a raging .sea into a heavy swell. 
It will hardly need a knowiedge of nautical 
matters to understand that only in certain 
cases can ships be brought into the water whicli 
has been treated with oil. For instance, if a 
ship is sailing or steaming with the wind on her 
beam-say at right angles to the course on which 
she is steered— by no means yet knowm can the 
oil be so distributed as to lie on the whaler through 
which she is going. But should the vcsm*! be in 
great danger from tlu* waxres which are breaking 
around her, the fallowing plan e ,uld bo pursued : 
she should be hove to- that i", steered nearly 
into the wind’.s eye, and kcjil as stationary as 
possible. Ehe will then, of coTirse, drift slowly 
to leeward — that is, in tlie .sittue, direction as the 
w'ind. One or more properly xierforated ba^s of 
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oil, attached to light lines, should be pnt over- 
board to windward. The result will be as follows : 
the vessel being irioae exposed to the wind, will 
drift more rapidly than the bags, wdiich will be left 
at some distance to windward, and thus intercept 
and mollify waves which would otherwise come 
leaping and foaming towards the ship. 

Having, we hope, made the effects of oil on a 
roii'gh sea clear to the non-nautical reader, w'e 
will turn to the Report presented in September 
last to the Committee of the Royal National 
Lifeboat Institution, by Captain Chetwynd, R.N , 
Chief Inspector of Lifeboats, which shows the 
results of the experiments carried out by the 
district inspectors referred in above. One result 
of these experiments is to show that there i> coiu- 
parativel}’- little difference in the effect produced 
by the various oils of everyday use, .such as colza, 
linseed, fish or seal oil, &;c. In some ease--, par- 
affin was used with much the same results as thosi* 
given by the other oils. Very small quantities of 
oil were found sullieieut to spread over a consider- 
able expanse of water. The best contrivance for 
applying the oil appeared to be a cunva-' bug, 
cither rather loosely sewn together, or pier<-ed 
with small holes, to allow the oil to escajie. As, 
to be any protection, the oil must bo pouicd or 
distributed over the sea in a direct line from 
which the seas are advancing, and at a siifficient 
distance to give it time to spread and act upon 
the waves before they reach the vessel to be pro- 
tected, it follows that, as regards a lifeboat, or 
indeed any small boal^ the oil can only be used 
when they are in one of two positions — namely, 
when anchored and lying head to &c.i and tide ; 
or when running dead liefore the sea ior the 
shore. In the first of these cases, the wa\es 
would of course approach the bows of the boat, 
over wliich, therefore, oil should be pouied ; or, 
better still, a bag of oil should bo floated some 
yards in front ot the boat, attaclicd by a light | 
line to the anchor. Either way, the boat being 
Btatioriar}--, the oil would sjiread all round, anti 
afljord some protection. In the second ca^e, wlien 
the boat is running with the wind and waves, 
the danger would be lest a wave should follow 
on 80 quickly as to break over the stern of the 
boat and ovei whelm her. As a rule, oil poured 
from the stern of the boat would to a cerium 
extent quiet these foUowing waves, and prevent 
any risk of that kind. 

Captain Chetwynd conies to*' the conclusion 
that oil would bo so rarely needed in a life- 
boat that he cannot recommend its being sup- 
plied to them. Though the oil in the evpeii- 
ments of the district inspectors ajipeared to 
stop the breaking of such waves as uould 
endanger the Bafety of a small open boat ; yet in 
surf of sufficient magnitude to be of im]>ortancc 
to a lifeboat, this effect was modified, or some- 
times entiri'ly absent. ‘On more than one occa- 
sion’ — to quote the words of the Report — ‘in a 
moderate surf which the oil was entirely killing, 
if a huger breaker than the suiToaiuling ones 
rose, the oil was ]ir)U'er]es 8 to clieck it, and the 
sea broke through it, covering boat, gear, &c., 
with oil,’ The liquid poured oii the dangerous 
part of a heavy surf in shoal-water— namely, 
the break — ^liad little or no effect ; nor was the 
result more satisfaff^tory, of several careful exiicri- 
ments made on breakers caused by a heavy 


ground-swell, and not by wind, on the coast of 
ComwalL With regard to oil being used at 
the mouth of harbours by mcchaiiicul mcans^ 
such as pipes laid under water from the slioiv, 
Captain Chetwynd appears to think that any 
vessel entering a harboiu* could distribute tlie 
oil with an equally good result. The seas when 
of an3r size W'ould be following the shiji in> 
that oil poured from her stern, or a bag of oil 
towed a few yards astern, would in ,niost cases ^ 
prevent the waves breaking o\'er her. 

It must be confessed that the experiments 
carried out by the Royal National Lifeboat 
Institution do not show that oil is of such great 
value among the bri'akers as we might have 
wished. At the same time, it mrst bo reniem- 
bci’ed that these experiments were only carried 
out among the near-shore bivaki-vs. From the 
reports of those who have tested its iflicacy at 
sea. Captain Chetwynd gathers that fho results 
arc most marked and beneficial, being more 
certain and less capricious than in surf or 
breakers. Reft-riing to such reports, lie says : 

‘ In every case, its ellVet lias been so i\ markalde, 
it seems incredible that its use is not geneial 
and au everyday occurrence, more j' l ’ ul.e'vm 
small vessels, where it could not biii ■ ■ i r » n , r 
I omfort as well ih safety. As a pn lection an 
o]H‘n boat in a heavy sea, means of apiilying it 
[the oil] should be us much ]iai‘t of the equijiiuent 
of every ship’s lutat as oars or a rnddei.’ 

It IS to be sineercly ho])ed that tin* Admiralty' 
will continue tlu* good work the Royal National 
Lileboat Institution has commenced, an<l hav'e 
exh.iu>live e-\.pej‘iinents carriul out. It !•« quite 
right and ]m)])er that t‘veiv means should hi' 
taken to save the, lives of si u])\v recked mariners; 
but our first cure should be that our slops an* 
irovidod vvitli all safeguards vvhicli 

luniaii ingenuitv can tU'vise against t,hjp\VTecks 
and uceideiits at sea. 

II E R M. 

The recent sale of this ihland calls attention to 
one ol tlie lessor members ot that ro' ky archi- 
pelago, in possession of the Lritish ( 'rown, 
Imketl geographically to f'cance, socially and 
politically tor centuries with this couutiy — the 
Channel Islands. 

ITerm — aucnmtlv styled Erin, Hermes or 
Ernies, and signifying in r)ld French, ‘land de- 
serted or uncultivated’- -lies uiulway between 
Guernsey and S.uk. ’fhe area of llerm is not 
large, ior the island measures only a mile and 
a halt m length by three-quai tors of a mile 
in breadtii, and is estimated to eoiitam but 
some twelve humlred veuff^rs — that is, i^oout four 
hundred and titty English acres. Sv scant an 
acreage, notvvith^-tauding, the island c is replete 
with intei’est, and amply repays the ivisitor for 
Ills sail thitlier, be he naturalist, ge()logist, or 
botanist ; whilst the scenery of her shoret^ 
bea«hea, white and glistening, on the one hand 
laved by the sparkling blue ocean, on the otlier 
flanked by jirecipitous granite cliffs, ]nnnacled 
and weather-worn, beach, ocean, <iand culls alike 
bathed in the brightest and balmiest v'sunshiiie, 
and Venetian in its' geniality, affords ainjile 
theme for the lover of nature, and no -scant 
material for the brush of the artist. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


Turning, now, to tlie llora and fauna of the 
island, it is int('rcstirig to note that the renmins 
of the stag are found in Hcrm, though the animal 
lias been extinct for more than a century. Came 
must formerly have abounded, for an old ordi- 
nance of the lioyal Court of the island of Guernsey 
restricts the ‘chasso’ of hares, rabbit*^, pheasants, 
and partridges to ‘jurats, curates, gentlemen, and 
ofljccrs, and to the nrincijiul inhabitants dc hmi* 
under certain penalties. liabbits alone survive, 
nor does tUeir extinction appear imminent, for the 
soil favours them, and they multiply rapidly. 

From Herm both Guernsey and Sark draw 
considerable supplies vrair, or soaweeil, for 
agricultural purposes. In the contract letting 
Herm on a fee-farm rent by the Oiown, special 
clauses guaranteed a continuance of this right to 
the neighbouring islanders. Vraic is used for 
fuel also; jivhilni tin* proverb, ‘Point de vraic, 
point de haulgard’ (No seaweed, no cornyard), 
cnipbasj^cs its importance as a fertilising agent. 

Copper occurs in the island, luit not m suffi - 1 
cient quantities to enable it to bo uorked success- 
fully. The chief sourc es of mineral w’oalth are 
the granite quarries, wliich rank equally with 
those of Guernsey for stone, excelling in density 
anil durability. An export trade was formerly 
carried on m this material, necessitating the con- 
stniction of a hnibonr capable of accomuiodatmg 
vesM'Is of t,wn hundred and lifty tons liuidcn. 
'i’liis branch of industry has now, however, been 
entirely abandoned, and llu' large outlay expended 
in its develojuiieiit lies unproductive. 

Nor is this miniature world destitute of vestiges 
of the ]iast ; several Drutdical cromlechs and 
altars mil be found in the nortlicrn part of the 
island, in good preservation, in addition to an 
ancient keep dating, it is believed, from the sixth 
century. 

The population in 1811, according to the census 
taken in that year, uns thirty-eight souls, and has 
remained stationary .since that time. 

It IS announced that the recent pnrch.nsers of 
Ileriu are about to convert their new possession 
into a station for cm mg and drying the fish 
caught by their boats in the northern t.ca.s. How 
far such an experiment will prove .successful, 
actual trial alone can decide, though no elements 
aiipear lo he wanting to render the venture a 
profitable one; and Herm will doubtless readily 
ada]it liefseir, with her wimn and sunny clime, 
to file new pnrjiosn for which she is dc-.igued. It 
will, in conclusion, interest our readers north of 
the Tweed to learn that Hcotcli capital has pur- 
chased, and ycoteh cnteiprise will develop, this 
new inclustiy in this romantic and j)iL’tm’e.sque 
possession of the Pritisli Gronn. *■ 


OCCASIONAL NOTE S. 
f LianraiNG-uoDs. 

Professc^ji Tvndall, in a recent course of lectures 
on Electricity, took occasion lo refer to the con- 
struction of lightning-rods. These articles, 'he 
said, ‘were frequently made%with as many as 
five points, mid* extremely eminent authorities 
advised thfiir construction in this way. For his 
own part, however, he found from experiments 
in this branch of electricity that the single point 


of a needle was as good os half a dozen. In 
some cases, copper bands were now used as con- 
ductors instead of copper wire, and they had the 
advantage of opening a wider door 'for the escape 
of electricity into the earth. He was talking a 
few days ago to a builder who spoke of certain 
churche.s he liad “protected” by lightning-c6n- 
ductors. lie said that he stuck the conductor 
a few inches into the ground, and imagined that 
that was quite sufficient. Some few years ago, 
when he (Trofessor Tyndall) had the honour of 
serving the Board of Trade, a lighthouse on the 
northern eoant of Ireland was si ruck by lightning. 
On. examination, he found that the lightning- 
conductor ended in stone, which had been pierced 
to a depth of about six niches. That was entirely 
insufficient to carry away elecfriiity, and, indeed, 
almost invited the lightning to strike the place. 
The broader the plate carrying the electric fluid 
into the earth, the wider the door W'ould ho 
open for its e.scape. There W'as one agent which 
would be (‘ven better than anything else, if they 
could only use it on the top of lighthouses, and 
that WU.S flame, which must totally discharge all 
electricity.’ 

A BROKEN HEART. 

A correspondent thus ■writes: ‘Nearly twenty 
yoar.s ago, I owmed a pai| of beautiful canaries — 
the male being a very Tine fellow, with a rich 
musical note. Having fiiriii.shed them with the 
outside rough form of a nest in straw, leaving 
them to complete its comforts with bits of soft 
wool, dow'n, and small fe.athers, they were shortly 
in the happy po.ssession of four eggs. In due 
course four young ones presented themselves, to the 
evident delight of the parents, wiio fed them from 
daylight to "dark, their favourite food being the 
yolk of hanl-boiled eggs. Time bronglit round the 
period when, instead of raw’, naked, helpless crea- 
tures abvays “asking for more,” four full-fledged 
young birds fri-'ked about the cage like so many 
pretty yellow balls of fine .soft wool. They grew 
to he very fine birds ; and first one friend and 
then another coveted them, until all had gone but 
one little youngling, winch remaiitfidr as the only 
solace of the parents. Tliis last of the family 
was the delight of their hearts ; they fondled 
it and played with it as we h.avc seen an affec- 
tionate mother do with her child, and seemed 
to exert themselves to amuse it in every Avay their 
fancy prompted. 

I’robably a happier little family never existed. 
But, alas ! the spoiler came. Another friend 
coveted the last of the little flock, and it W'as 
taken aw’ay. And from that moment the joyous 
song of the male bird gaia* place to a painfully 
Iceblc little clurji. He sat on the perch with 
a drooping, heart-broken, spiritle.ss aspect ; bis 
wings hung down as if all pow’cr and vitality 
liad left him ; and within twenty-four lionrs 
from the time of his bereavement he fell dead 
from the peicli. Tlie affectionate creature had 
evidently died of grief for the losr of his “one 
cw^e. lamb.” The cage wais given away with the 
remaining bird ; and no inducement could tempt 
me again to run the risk of *i;)crhap.s uncon- 
sciously being the cause of so much unhappiness 
and misery.’ %, 
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WOLVES IN FRANCE. 

Prance is still infested in some parts witli 
’ wolves, and although these formidable animals 
do not generally cause mueli loss of human life, 
it only requires a really cold winter to render 
the wolves dangerous and destructive to the poor 
husbandiuen and villagers of the Mense and the 
Vosges. Formerly, many Frencli departments 
were provided with lonvdicrSf gentlemen who, 
in return for the title and privilege of wearing 
a gallant and most ^miuant uniform, undertook 
to keep the district free from louviue incursions. 
A short time back, ho-wever, these honourahle 
nnd venerable dignities -were Bujqiresscd, the 
Minister ^of Agriculture being content with 
setting aside annually a sum fd money, out of 
which prizes are awarded for each wolf kijled. 

The Minister of Adrioulturc has just issued 
the official returns of the wohes destroyed during 
the year 1883. No fewer tlian tliiiieen hundred 
and eighty-eight avoIvcs weie killed in one way 
or another. Of these, thirty-tAvo'were with young, 
and four hundred and ninety-three were cubs ; 
the remainder being full-grow’n animals. Nine 
well authenticated cases of persons being attacked 
by wolves were rt^ported, but it is not said wladlier 
any lives were destroyed or not. Guo hundred 
and three thousand seven hundred and twenty 
francs (£‘4148, ICs. 8d.) were di''tribiited as 
rewarils, which varied according to the import- 
ance of 'the capture. But perhaps the most 
interesting pait of the Report is that whicli 
tabulates , the number of animals destroyed m 
each department. The Pirigord and "ea.sterii 
counties suffer most Irum the ravages of these 
animals. The Dordogne heads the list with 
131 ; the Meuse, 122 ; llaule-Meusc, 80 ; Meurlhe- 
et-Mosellc, 81 ; Vosges, 71 ; llaute-Vienne, 71 ; 
Charente, CG ; Correze, 58 ; Crouse, 43 ; Aube, 
40 ; other counties following witli lesser totals 

During an exceptionally .severe wintir, exciting 
sport may be enjoyed either m the Vos''e.s, the 
Dordogne, or the Cute-d Or ; local guides and 
attendants are readily obtamed ; and the poor 
' peasantry are ready thankiully to lender any 
ai^pisUnce to the liuiiters who help to rid them 
of their treavl\ 5 youb tind destructive enemy. 

RAT RIDDANCE. 

‘Allow me,’ w'ritcs a i oi respondent, ‘to .suggest 
a simple mean.s ol‘ getting ml of tho.se ]H-sts. In 
the year 1855 I w^as in couimand of the British 
vofifjcl 2'ubal Cain, lying alung'.ide the wharf at 
Melbourne, embarking Cliinese passengers for 
Hong-kong. The wharfs were so infested with 
rats that it was impossible to 3 )revent their get- 
ting on board, and my v(‘s.scl was well stocked 
wdth them. After being at .sea a few day.s, I mus- 
tered the passengers — with their effects— on deck, 
to jjive them an airing, and for the puri>ose of 
giving the passenger deck a good cleun.smg, and 
fiprinkliiig some chloride of lime mixed with w’atcr. 
1 also had a coujile of buckets ol the same mix- 
ture poured down the puinjis. This I continued 
W'eekly ; when, to my surprise, the rats made a 
raid on the cabin (poop) on deck, and became so 
troublesome that neither myself nor my officers 
eared about turning in at night. A hap])y thought 
struck, me — that .the chloride of lime had driven 
tb'^m from below deck j so 1 had eveiy thing 


cleared out of the cabin and the storerooms, and 
freely used the mixture. This had the desired 
effect, the rats taking shelter in every available 
place ontsitle. This gave us some good sport, 
especially on a moonlight night, wdien all liands 
engaged in hunting rats and driving them over- 
board, so that by the time we arrived at Hong- 
kong not one wm left on hoard. On my return 
to England, I took a house and lurm.->hed it. 
After ku'ng in it a short time, I foiind^ that it was 
infested with raU They would get tlirougli every 
pai’t on the ground-llom’. On examination, I dis- 
covered that a drain ran under tlie house, empty- 
ing into the liarbonr. , I here again used the 
chloride of lime freely ; and in less than a w’eek 
ev'ery rat had taken its departure. . 1 have recom- 
mended this remedy to many shipmasters and 
j friends on bhore ; and in all eases it has pro\^ed 
a success. 1 have occiqned my^ jireswit residence 
for five years, and wc lun'c neither rat nor mouse 
on the jiremi.se.s. 1 attribute tins to the^^lrej use 
of the above mixture, which is also clfeetive as 
11 deodori-'or and disinlectaiit.’ 


SAINT VALENTINE’S DAY. 

Saivt Vau ntinx’s Day ' Ami inld>< uld ie( ollcftions 
That nidi to my heart with an echoing 303 % 

1 leniomher once inoio the ohl hopes ami tifjoetious, 
When you woo a giil, deal, ami 1 \va.s a hia 
Wlion I sent 5 'ou a rose on that Felnuaiy moinlng, 

And with it a jiassionate, rli 3 me-haUiMg la\', 

And met yoni reproaches and well-acteil scoining 
I’.j whispeiing’ ‘ S%veot, ‘tiB Samt ViiLcuUno’h Da 3 '* 

And tlie shy was so Mne, and the .sunshine so yellow, * 
And the soJt southern wind blew ho Hhiilly iiml s^^oct, 
Ami each tiny bud sang so loud to its fellow, 

While the .snoNMliops and eioeusea bloomed at your feet, 
Small wonder our laaits biohe to tre)nulou.4 beating, 

As we le.arned in tlie wondeiful, old-f.ashiom'd way, 
What the eaith, and the sky, and tin* air were reitcaling 
In mystical cadence of Vulentiue’s Day. 

And now that the crazy -sweet babble and Liuchlcr 
(If golden-huiied ehildioii have lung in our eais, 

And brought us the hope of a tender hercaftei 
To link to the thought of those far-away years— 

Once more in the words of the hajipy boydover, 

I veil deeper meaning in wdiimsical way — 

A meaning your lieait will be quick to discover — 

Dy whispering ; ‘ 8ivcct, ’tis Eaint Valentine’s Day •’ 
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ROBBINCI THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 

In a prcvidiis pujjcr wc oullvd attention to curious 
matters connec ted u'ltli the J’ank ot England. In 
the present, we jiroposo to descrihe some of the 
moat noteworthy attempts to divert the wealth of 
that great corpoiation into improper channels. 

It is eomeuliat remarkalde, that until 1758 — 
a period of sixt)-five years from the foundation 
of the Bunk -no attempt was made to imitate 
its notes; in other vords, hank note forgery was 
<vs yet uuiuM'nted. Tlie doul>lfuI Jionour ol 
liaving let! the w.iy in this particular belongs 
to one Richard William Vaughan. There is an 
element ol romance about his story. In August 
1757, a gentleman named Bliss, residing in 
London, advertised for a clerk. Among otliers, 
A'.iughan, then agisl t\veniy-si.x, offered him.self, 
and wa.s accepted. He was of good address .and 
education, though he* had made but an indiflerent 
use of his advantages He had started a-^ a linen- 
draper in Stafford, with a branch estaldidiment 
in Ahlersgatc Street, London ; but had faihs], 
and at the time of lii.s eng.igeiiKmt by ;Mr Bliss, 
was an uncertificuted bankrujit. Thi.s, however, 
Ills employer was not at first made aware of, 
and 111 the meantime, the young adventurer 
succeeded in winning the alfections of a niece of 
Mr Bliss, a young lady ot some c'xpectitions. Mr 
Bliffs was induced, after some pressure, to consent 
to their marriage, conditionally upon A’aughau’.s 
first clearing hiinsclf from Ins difliciMlties and 
showing that ho m’ii.s in a position to marry. 
Vanghan ^pressed liimsedf ('onfident of .speedily 
meeting th.'se requirements ; and shortly after- 
wards anncinicod that his relatives had agreed 
to lend hill a helping hand ; that liis discharge 
from hankruptey would be fortliwith granted ; 
and that immediately afterwarti.s ho u'ould |jtart 
afresh in hu.siness. 

Iilcanwlule, iii support o^. his assertions, he 
showed his Iady*love, and indeed placed in her 
keeping, tA'clve alleged Bank of England notes 
for twenty pounds each. The wedding-day was 
fixed for Easter Monday (1758), some three weeks 


later. In the ineautinie, however, an engraver, 
Avhom Vaughan, under an assumed name, had 
fommissioued to engrave part of the plates for 
the iiotc>, .suspecting something wrong, gave 
information to the police. Vaughan was arrested, 
and spent his intended wedding-day in the ‘con- 
demned < ell,’ under sentence ot death for forgery. 
At the trial, it was ur^cd in his defence that the 
forged nute.s were iiA intended to be put in 
eirc Illation, but merely to be used as a means of 
deluding Mi.ss Bliss and her family. It was 
shown, howe\<‘r, that the twelve notes deposited 
formetl only a ]>art ot tho^e actually printed, and 
that Vaughan had endeavoured to induce one 
John Balliiigar to cash bome of them. The 
defence therefore failed, and Vaughan was 
hangcil. 

The imitation of the bank-note at that date 
was a mm h easier matter than it is at present, 
the note i^elf being a very rough affair ,;ind 
only partly engraved ; the amount, the name of 
the payee, and the sigiiature of the cashier being 
supplied in writing. Vaughan’s ^pears to have ‘ 
been an extremely eliim''y iniitaf^itm, not even an 
attempt being nuule to imitate the watermark, 
which js one of the special .signs of a genuiiu' 
note. Unfortunately, the feasibility of imitation 
once shown, there w’ere plenty to follow' and to 
improve upon his example. Tliere wms, Iiow'ever, 
no attempt at bank-note forgery on a large scale 
until the ye.ar 1780, when a note was one day 
jiivseuted at the Bank, and w'as cariicd in 
orilinary course. The paper, tlie w'atcrmark, the 
engraving, and the sign.il uros, all were in perfect 
order. Indeed, so enmplete was the deception, 
that it w'Hs only when the note W’as about to be 
posted to the Icilger appropriate to returned notes | 
of that jiaiticuliU' date, that it wa.s found to be | 
a duplicate of a nob* already returned, and conse- l 
quently a forgery. 

It may be here explained that all notes of 
any given date are always of the same denomina- 
tion, and that each issue consists* of one hundred 
tliousaml notes, numbered from one (wri^en 
000001) upwards. Thus, before us is a five-pound 
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• note bearing date the 30th of Juno 1884. Any 
oae conversant with the system on which the 
notes of the Ijiink of England are issued would 
know at once that no genuine note of any othoj* 
denomination (that is, of any amount other than 
five Jiouuds) can bear that particular date, 
and that of that date thoT*o have been one 
hundred thousand notes printed, each lor five 
pounds. To keep account of these, a ledger let- 
tered on the back to correspond with the par- 
ticular scries (say, ‘Fives, 30 June 1884’) is pio- 
pared, ruled with horizontal and vertical lines, 
so as to form on each page two hundred rectan- 
gular spaces. These are numbered consecutively 
throughout the book from one to one hundred 
thousand. As eai h note i^' returned to the Bank, 
the date of its return is entered in the corre- 
sponding sjiace in this ledger. A forger, manu- 
facturing, say, five-pound notes, will lake c.ire 
to use a date wdion a series of five-pound notes 
was actually issued ; and wiU further take care 
that the number shall be one between one and 
one humlred thousand, or the imitation would 
be at once detected by any skilled person. Assum- 
ing that the note is so well executed as to pass 
the cashiers, it is sure to be discovered when it 
reaches the ‘Returned Note’ department, if the 
true note bearing the same number luis ulrorady 
been presented at the Bank, as it would then 
be seen that there were duplicate notes of that 
particular number. 

Such was the case with the note in question. 
The attention of the cashiers once (alle<l to the 
matter, it would have been thought that cither 
the presentation of the forged notes would cease, 
or that the detection of the forger would lie an 
easy matter. But it was not so. .Similar notes 
continueil to be presented ; but the identity 
of ihe forger remained a iny<'tcry. Lotteries were 
in vogue at that clay, and the notes were gene- 
rally traced to one or othej of the lottery ollices ; 
but there th? '^ue failed. At last, however, a 
note being traced to one of these offices, the 
keepers reported that they had rctccived it from 
a young man named Samuel, living in a street 
off the Strand. The police vent to the address 
given, and found the young man, ivho admitted 
changing the note at the lottery office as alleged, 
but declared that he had merely done so by 
order of his master. He stated that having seen 
in the Daily Advertiser an advertisement lor a 
servant, he applied for the situation, addressing 
his reply, os directed, to a certain co'.lec-house ; 
and that, a day or two later, be was called out 
from his lodgings to sec the advertiser, who was 
w'aiting in a roach outside. He found in the 
coach an aged gentleman, with a patcli over one 
eye, and with one foot swathed lu bandages, as 
if from gout. The old gentleman informed him 
that his name was Brarik ; that he required a 
servant for a v^ard of Ins, a young nobleman, 
just then absent ‘from town ; and alter a lew 
prelimmaries, made an appointment for Samuel j 


to call upon him at his lodgings in Great Titch- 
field Street. He did so ; when the soi-disant 
Brank informed him that his ward had an 
unfortunate mania for sjicculating in lotteries, 
and that one of Samuel’s chief occupations would 
be purchasing tickets for this purpose. By way of 
beginning, Brank handed him a note for twenty 
poumls, Avith instructions to purchase an eight- 
pound chance in the drawing then commencing, 
an(L to moot him with the ticket at the door of 
the rarliamcnt Street (’olllfeo-housc. This done, ho 
gave him two more note's, to be used iii tlic same 
way, telling him to meet lym afterwards at the 
(lity Coffee-houso, Cheapsido. Oti liis way thither, 
he wa.s hailed Irum a roach by l^s venerable 
employer and intrusted with four hundred pounds 
more, to be expended in like manner at dilFerent 
offices ; and at the end ot the notes to the II 
amount of fourteen hundred pounds had been 
thus placed in circulation. The next dav,,,note3 
tor twelve linmlred pounds wore got rid of in 
like manner ; and the day tollowino, five hundred 
more. In negolauting this last parcel of notes, 
Samuel was asked to write down his name and 
address ; and this led, as we have seen, to liis 
arrest 

The police being satisfied tiiat Samuel spoke 
the truth, 1< It him in his lodgings, instructing 
him to report to them when he next lieard Irom 
his mysterious employer. A day or two later, 
he received a letter, requesting him to meet Mr 
Brank at a certain (oiI(-e-house at elev'cn o’clock 
the next day. He went to the cotfee-house indi- 
cated, two officers m di‘'‘giuse closely following 
liim. He was a few minutes late, and was tohl 
that n porter had been inquiring for Imn. He 
waited at the oo(fee-hi»use for some time ; hut in 
A am The my'-terimn Bumk had somclioAv taken 
the alarm. A laid was made upon the lodgings in 
Great 'J’ltchlield Str(>i‘t ; hut the siqiposed Brank 
had not been there tor some days. Bevards 
Avere offered tor his apprehension, and his descrip- 
tion — in the ‘patch’ disguise — cumulated m the 
public prints ; but in a am. 

For jii'ii yearn ])aper forged by the same hand 
eontiuued to be ]>ri*scnto(l, and the Bank autho- 
rities were at their Avits’ end, Avhen, fortunatidy 
for them, the ingenious forger hit on a new 
Ifirm of fraud, which led to his capture. A 
custom at that time pre\"ailed at the ilaiik of 
England, that Avhen a pei’son paid in gold 
to be exchanged lor notes, he did not in the 
first instance leceive the nfites themselves, .hut 
only a ticket showing the amount, which avus 
exchanged at another ( ountcr for the notes. ‘ On 
the 17tli of December’ (17813), it is stated in 
a noAvspaper of the day, ‘ten po.unds was paid 
into the Bank, for which the ch'ik, as 'hsual, gave 
a ticket to receive a bank-note of (j-^ual value. 
This ticket ought to have been rained imme- 
diately to the cashier ; instead of whiclrf, the bearer 
took it home, added a 0 to the originiil sum, and 
rotnming, presented it so altcTcd to the cashier, 
for '^\'hich he received a note of one hundred 
pounds. In the evening, the clerks found a 
deficiency in the accounts ; and on examining the 
tickets of the day, not only that, but two others 
were found to have been altered in' the same 
manner. In the one, the figure 1 was altered 
to and in another to 5, by which the artist 
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received upon tlxe whole near one thoueand 
pounds.’ 

The numbers of the notes issiu'd liad, in mual 
course, been taken down, and it rau}’ he imagined 
that their return was watched for with much 
interest. At last one of them was presenU'd, and 
■was traced to a highly nspectahle Bilvcnsmith 
lie was interrogated, and btated that he received 
the note from a gentleman Avho gave frequent 
entertifinments on a grand scale, and was in the 
habit of hiring plahi* in large quantities of him 
for that putjioso. A poheti otlic<‘r was Btatione<l 
in the house ; and i^t lii.s next visit the hospitable 
cu-'tomer was arresli'il, and wits found to he the 
forger who had go long haflled all attempts to 
di3i over him. 

This man, Charles Price, tin* son of a Nhqi.sdler 
in yt Ci^e''’, 1 i*mI in his Inne ‘plaved many parts’ 
He first aiipears as a runaway apprentie.e ; then 
as a genth'uian’s senaut, in uliieh capacity lie 
tra\*lled all over Jhirope, and doubtless picked 
U]) much useful infornuitujii. Tie Iheu started as 
a brewer, became bankrupt ; then a dnliller, and 

as sent to the King’s Bene li Prison for defraud- 
ing the revcnu(‘. He then turmsi brewer again ; 
then lotlery-offife keeper; then stoC. broker ; 
again heeame bankrupt ; and then opened anotlier 
lottery otliee, this, his la^t public venture, being 
in Kiiig Street, Cuvent C<ir<len. hVom tlii.s date 
(17S0) lie disappears from puhli<i lile, preferring 
thericeforth ‘to blush unseen,’ and to devote liis 
whole eiiergic.s to his lucrative warfare agaiii'-t 
the ruonev-hjg, of th(' P.auk of I'hml.md. His only 
a-s'-istants weie his -nile and a W^.^ Ptninteiioy, 
a relative of Ins wife, in whose lion^e he excciitfsl 
the mechanical jiart ol his ftrgerie*', ami Avho acted 
as a spy to watch the ])er,-i()n emphned to utter 
the notes, that Price might he warned in time 
ot any hitch in the proceedings. ^\'hen ITice 
•was taken, he iiuidc a full confession. It 
ajijiearcd that during the five years 1780 1785, 
lie had jiasscd under no less than fifty different 
names, and nearly as many dlfTereiit dtsguis<*.«!. 
Now, however, the game mu.s up, and Price felt 
that it "Was so. Bi-lore the date at wliieh lie 
phoulil have been brought to tiial, he hanged 
hims'clf in his cell. 

Another eminent forger was John Mathisoii, ori- 
ginally a watchmaker at Gri'tna Green. Haiing 
acquired, as a recreation, the art of cngr.i\iug, 
he develo])ed nniisual .skill therein. He had 
also an extraordinary facility for mutating hand- 
wiyting, ^ Those accomplishments he employed 
in imitating, first, the notes of the Harlington 
Bank, then those of the Koyal Bank of Edin- 
burgh ; and finally, coming to Jjoudcui, he began 
upon the notes of the Bank of Kiigluiicl. A.s 
a jiroof his extraordinary energy, we may 
mention taat wdthin ten days of his aiTival in 
London, lir had begun to utter fi'rged imte*'. 1 ..a'u. » 
in the ni'^aiitime bought the ei._"!\.d 

the ple.P . forg"d the watermark, and prmted the j 
note lie I'lid frequent visits to the Bank, 
exchanging gold for notes, or notes of one de»omi- 
natimi lor another, to serve as models for liis 
fraudulent iiui^tions. On one of these occasions 
a large sura of money W'as being paid in by the 
Excise. A question was raised by the teller us 
to the goodness of one of the notes, klathison, 
standing by, pronounced, without hesitation, that 
it was a good one, which proved to be the case. 


So remarkable a display of knowledge on the part 
of an outsider called attention to the volunteer 
expert. The clerk remembered Mathison as a 
frequent changer of notes ; and this incident led 
to liis apprehension and subsequent conviction. 
He offered, if his life were spared, to reteal the 
secret of his pruce.ss for imitating tlie watermark ; 
hut the oiler was not accepted, and he suffered the 
usual penalty for his offence. 

In the year 1797, in consequence of a scarcity 
of gohl, the Bank of England was for the first 
time authorised to issue one-pound notes, and 
this led to an enfiiiiious increase in the number 
of forgeries. During six years prior to this date* 
there had been hut one capital conviction for 
ftirgery. During the four years next following 
this issue of the one-]jouud note there were eifjhty- 
ftir. This was doubtless attnhutahlo to the in- 
creased number of note.s m circulation, the freedom 
with which they passed from hand to hand, Ihe 
length of time during -whirh they circulated with- 
out presentation, and the fact that, unlike ihe 
live-pound note's, their circulation was not con- 
finefl to the well-to-do and educated classes, hut 
w^as in a great degree among poor and ignorant 
persons, who were not likely to detect a spurious 
imitation. In IROS, the police unearthed, at 
Biimmgham, a regular factory of these notes, 
wdience they were issued wholesale at six shillings 
ill the iiound oti theirTiommal value. The forgers, 
thirteen in number, were arrested ; and notes to 
the amount of ten thousand pounds were seized 
on the premises. 

In the meantime, a fraud of even greater magni- 
tude had been perpetrated within the Bunk itself 
by one of its most trusted servants. In 1803, a 
*Mr Bisli, a stockbroker, was instructed by Mr 
Robert Astlett, cashier of ihe Bank of England, 
to dispose of some Exchequer bills, which, from 
certain circumstances, Bish knew to he in the 
official custody of the Bank. His suspicions 
heii^ thus aroused, he communicated with the 
ilircctors ; and it was found that Astlett, *who 
had charge ot all Exchequer bills brought into 
the Bank, and should have transferred them, in 

S arcels properly docketed, to th^/custody of the* 
irectors, liad succeeded in aiverting a large 
mimbcr of them to his own use'^, his defalca- 
tions qmounling to no less than Three liundied 
and twenty thousand pounds. Astlett was tried 
for liis offence; and was scntoiiced to death ; but 
the sentmieo was never carried into effect The 

{ >ri.soner remained in Newgate for many years ; 
mt whether he died in prison, we df) not find 
rowi'ded. 

I’.issing over the great Stoidc Exchange frauds 
of 1814, ns a matter in which the Bank was 
only indirectly interested, we come to the for- 
gei-ics ot Fuuutlei-oy, wliich, from their magni- 
tude and the position of the offender, produced 
an extraordinary sensation. Henry Fauiitleroy had 
succeeded hi.s father as a partner in the banking 
firm of Marsh, Stracy, & Co. q'*he firm wa.s unfor- 
tunate ; and Fauiitleroy speculate!'’ largely on the 
Stock Exchange in the hope of improving its 
fortunes, hut actually involved himself thereby 
in still greater difficulties. ^To meet these, 
ho forged Powers of Attorn^’ enabling him to 
deal with funded securities iTelonging to various 
chentB, from time to time replacing one luiid 
by the proceeds of a later forgery. He began in 
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I May 1815 with a power of attorney empowering 
I Messrs Marsh & Co. to sell out a sum of three 
thousajitl pounds consols. It is an everyday 
occurrence for clients to give such powers to 
their bankers, and the one in question appeared 
to be lu pci feet order. It purported to oe exe- 
cuted by the fundholder, one Fi-ancea Young, 
of Chichester, and to be atte.sUsd by two of the 
clerks of Messrs Marsh & Co. The power was 
presented at the Bank of England. There was 
nothing to excite suspicion, and the document 
was acted on in ordinary course. From tins date 
up to 1824, the pi'esentation of such powens by 
Messrs Marsh & Co. became a matter of fre- 
qiient orcurrence, and very large bums were thus 
obtained. At last a crash came. IJenry Faunb- 
leroy was joint trustee with some other gentle- 
men of certain moneys invested in the three per 
cents. One of tlie trustees chancing to call at 
the Bank to make some iiniuiry luspecting the 
trust fund, found, to his horror, that it had been 
sold out, under an alleged power of attoi'uey, 
by Air Fauntleroy. In consequence of his com- 
munication to the Bank authorities, the whole 
of the pow('rs acted upon 1)y Marsh & Co. 
were invc^tlg.ited, and a great part of them 
were found to be forged. t)n the Oth of Sep- 
tember 1824, Fauntleroy w<is arrested in Ins 
own bankiii.' li.-’! ■■ lb- oHoied the oflicer who 
arrested li.iii (-n t/V-e.'-f 'e/ pounds if he m’ouUI 
connive at his escape ; but in vain. On search- 
ing his private (dtiee, a box was found con- 
taining a long list of forgerie.s, with a niemo- 
randuni in the following words: ‘In oider to 
keep up till* credit of our lenise, I have lorged 
pow'ors of attorney, and have therefore .sold out 
all these sums, witliout the knowledge of any 
of my jiartners. I have gi\en credit in the 
accounts for the interest when it became due { 
(Stgtifd) llKNKY FAU.VTJ.iaioY.’ It is s<iid th.it ; 
at the moment of hi.s apprcliension he hud ready 1 
a fresh power of attorney, by means ol whith i 
he vtould have been enabled to replace tlie stock ' 
whose absence led to the discovery. T'he amount 
oC lo'.s to the Bank of England by Fauntleroy’t, j 
'“forgerie.'. i- saiJ to Lave been no lei's than Three j 
hundreil and ^'iy thouHand pound.s ' lie W'as 
executed at Newgate on November 30, 1824. 

For some years after this date, forgery con- 
tinued to be a cajiital offence ; but there w'a.s a 
growing feeling against the severity of the j 
punislinient. In 1832 a Bill wa.s pas.sed abolish- j 
ing the capital penalty in the case ol all foigerics ; 
save thosi* of wills and jiDwers of attorney ; and 
in 1837 these also ceased to be capital offences. 

In 1844, a very ingenious fraud w’as perpe- 
trated, with the curious result of restoring to the 
rightful owner a large sum of inonev of who.se very 
existence she w'as not aw’aro. In the year 1815, a 
Air Slack died, leaving a Air Hulnie his executor. 
Mr Hulnie, in tlie cour.se of his duties a.s such, 
tran.sferre<l into the name of Ann Slack, of Smith 
Street, Chelsea, six thousand six hundred pouiuls 
consols, and throe thoirsand five hundred pound.*' 
three per tent, reduced annuitie.s. During Air 
Ilulme’s lifetime, he received the dividends ou 
both funds, and Aliss Slack drew' on lam for 
money as she needed it. Upon las death in 1832, 
Miss^ Slack resol veil thenceforth to receive her 
diviliends herself, but only did so as regarded 
the si.\ thousand six hundred pounds consols, not 


being aware, apparently, that she was also entitled 
to the thiee thousand five hundred ])Ound.s. 
This state of things continued from 1832 to 
1842, when the throe thousand five hundred 

S ounds reduced annuities, wdth ten years’ divi- 
ends, w'ere transfc'rred, as unclaimed, to the 
Oammissioners for the reduction of the National 
Debt. The fact of the transfer being known to 
a clerk in tlie Bank, one William Christmas, he 
communicated it to one Joshua Fletchei, who 
forthw'ith concocted a schoivie lor possessing him- 
self of the amount. With the. aid of a solicitor 
named Barber, he ascertained that Ann Slack 
W'as still alive, and managed to obtain a spcid- 
men of her signature. Hi; then registered Ann 
Slack as deceased, first, how'cvcr, for<^ng a w’lll 
in her name purporting to beiiueath the sum 
in quoslion to a supposed niece, J^hnuijj Slack. 
This w'lll was duly proved, and the imibate 
lodged at the B.inlc of Knglaiul. A woman 
named S.inder.s })ei''OU!iled the .supposi>d Emma 
Slack. The tlirec thousand live hundred pounds 
was sold out, and the proceeds paid to her, 
together with tlie unclaimed dividend.s, amount- 
ing to about eleven hundred pound . I’lie con- 
spirators had carried tlu'ir plan tln-ough ^ery' 
cleverly ; but they bad overloolsi 1 one ]>onit. 
The will only professed to bequculli tlie reduced 
annuities, and consequently these only had been 
dealt witli; but as the Bank aulleu-ities knew' 
that Aim vSlack had aUo ]>ossc.ssed a fund in 
consols, they, in uccord.iuce with their usual 
practice, placed ‘decea-sed ’ against lier name in 
the title ol that account When an a' count is 
‘dead’ — that IS, stands in the name of a deceased 
perMUi— no addition can be made to il. j\iin 
Slack, f-liorlly afterwards, desiring to add more 
stock to this account, was informed, to her nsto- 
ni.sbnient, that .slie W’a.s dead To prove tliat slie 
W'a- not so, .slie prcsenteil ber^^elf at tlie Bank 
with ample ]>ioof of her identity. Fletcher and 
Barber were tried, and found guilly. ’I'ln* 
money was gone ; but Ann Slack notwitbstanding 
receixed her lull due, the loss being borne by 
the govornmi'iit. 

Tlie last great fraud by which tlie Bank of 
England has been a .sufferer was that of 7\ll^tln 
Bnhvell and his acconijiliees. On the isth of 
April 1M72, Au.stin Bnhvell called upon a tailor 
named Orecn, in .Savile Row', and under ttie 
assumed name of W arreii, gave him a haiidsome 
order. On Alay 4, he ])aid Mr Oreeii another 
vi.sit. He W'as then professedly on hi.s Avay .,to 
Ireland, and having about him a large sum of 
money, asked Oreeu to take cliarge, of it during 
Ills .ak-ence.' (liven hesitated to take the resuon- 
silulity, hut remarked that the branch Banlc of 
England avus in Burlington Gardens ^'lose by, 
and offered to introduce WaiTcn there, f Tliis was 
done ; and Warren opened an account by a depo.sit 
of tw'eh'e hundred pounds. Ho gaA'o/his name 
a.s ‘Fredeiick Albert Warren,’ and lii.s address as 
(Joldfu (Jross Hotel. He paid in and drew out 
monu/s to a con.sjderabl(' amount, and shortly 
began to offer bills for discount. They bore the 
best of names, and’ Avere discqiinted Avitbout 
hesitation. On tlie 17th of June 1873, a bill 
of Rothschild’s fur four thousand five’ hundred 
pounds AA'as offered, and was discounted in due 
course. 

Having thus gained, by transactions in genuine 
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bills, the confidence of the Bank authorities, the the mere omission of a date, as in Bidwells rase,” 
supposed Warren commenced operations of another or an incautious le mark, as in that of Mathison, 
kind. Bills came in thick and fust for discount, and then— the dock and a violent death, or, even 
still bearing the same first-class names — Rotli- under the present merciful regime, long years 
schild, Blydenstcin, Suse and Sibeth, &c ; but they spent in the convict’s garb, living on convict’s fare, 
were now cleverly executed forgeries. The Bank and herding with the very dregs of humanity. 

continued to discount without suspicion. Natu- 

rally, however, it paid in its own notes, of whicli . TinricT? iMArnix’n AnATxrom 

the numbers Avere recorded, and which, when it ^ IIOLfeL DIVIDED AGAINST ITSLLI. 

was discovered that the lulls were forged, would B'f mks ournANT. 

be difficult to realise. ^ Bid well, in order to dispose chaptfr vr 

of these and to dimunsli the chances of identifica- 
tion, opened an account in another name (Horton) Whkn one has made up one’s mind to reopen 
at the Continental Bank. Here he paid in the a painful subjei t alter dinner, tlie preliminary - 
notes rccciveil from the Bank of England, hiking meal is not usually a very pleasant one ; nor, 
French an ' German money in exch.ingo ; Hills— yitli the trouble of preparation in one’s mind, 
under the name of Noyes — acting as his clerk, is one likely to make a satisfactory dinner. 
Sometimes, bv Avay of variety, Hills changed notes Frances could not talk about anything. She 
into golfi at Die Bank of England itself, alleging could not eat ; her mind was absorbed lu what 

that the coin was lor export ; but the gold so Avas coming. It seemed to licr that she must 

obtained was brought ba< k again by Alacdou- speak ; ami yet how gladly Avould she have 

nell, and exchanged lor fresh note*?, Avhich, Ihus escaped liom or postponeil the explanation, 

obtained, Avould have no obvious connection aa ith Exjuanation ’ Possibly, he would only smile 
the oiiginal iraud. George lUdAvell uiideititok and baflle her as he had done lx fore; or ]>er- 
Avhatmay be called the manufacturing department, haps be angry, Avliich would be better. Anything 
namely, the prejiar.ition ot the pbites, and the aaouM be 1 letter than that mdilTerenee. 


printing of the bi i l-lonus lor tlie foi genes. By thus 
ihviding their labouis, and Avoiking eadi in a dis- 


She went out to the loggia when dinner was 
OAvr, trembling AVitli tlic sensation of suspense. 


tinet dejiartment of the liand, the gang hojied It was still not daik, and the night AViis clear 
to evade discovery until they had made Avliat they Avith the young m^oii already shining, so that 
regarded as a sulficient haul, Avheu they Avoulll between the retiring day and the light of the 
doubtless luue retinxl to fon-igii climes to enjoy night it Aias almost as clear ns it had been 
tlie Iruits ot tlieir labouis. How much further two hours before. Frances sat down, phiA'Ciing 
they would have gone it is imtiossible to say, for a little, though not A\ith cold. Usually, her 
they hud already ollered forged bills to the amount lather accompanied or immediately fblloAved herj 
(d’ 10s. 7d , when a happy oaoi sight led but by pome perversity, he did nut do so to- 
to their detection 'Favo bills lor one thousand night. She seuti-d heiself in her usual place, 
pounds each, professedly accepted by Messrs Bly- and Availed, listening lor every sound ; that is, 
deiistein, ami ]),'ivuble three months after ‘sight,’ lor .sounds of oiii* kimh-his slow step coming 
A\ere not ‘ sighli'd’ — that is, the date of acceptance along the polished floor, lime soft and mullled 
Avas not insert ed. A ilerk ot the Bank Avas sent to over a piece of carpet, there loud upon the parquet. 
Alessrs Blydenslein’s to g<‘t the omission rectified, But for some time, during which she rose into 
and was met by the startling information that a state of feverish c.Kpectation, there AA'ag no 
the bills Avere forgeries. With some little trouble, such sound. 

the Avliole of tlie gang Were arrested, and alter It Avas nearly half an hour, according to 
a trial last mg eiglit days, Avere convuted, and her calculation, probably not half so much. 


sentenced to penal servitude. 


by common lomputatiou ot ‘‘‘iue, when one 


The cases we have described afford an nuusii- or tAvo doors were opened and shut ijiiickly 
ally lorcible illustratinu ot the good old-fashioned and a sound of Aoices met her ear — nf»t sounds, 
maxim, that ‘Honesty is the Best Policy’ If hoAAewr, A\hich hml anv but a partial interest 
difchor ‘stv ever Avere a juiying game, it shouhl for her, for t^^ey did not indicate Ills approach, 
be in the case ot such men us these, Avitli so much After a Avhile there lollowed the souml of a 
ability employed, playing for such lieaA'y stakes, footstep; but it Ava*! not Mr Bkiring’s ; it was 
anTl Avith schemes so carefully planuetl. And not Domenico’s .subdued Licvad, nor the measured 
Act, what must the life of such a schemer be'' march of Alanuema. It wais light, quick, and 
Pauntleroy, we are told, did for yejira the uvtk somewhat uncertain. Francis Avas half di.sap- 
of three clerL% in order to conceal his frauds, pointed, half relieved. Some one was coming. 
Fare as siinm^uously, entertain as lavi.shly a'^ he ' but not her father It Avould be impossible to 
may, the sdiemer must liv'^e Avitli every nerve ; speak to him lo-night The relief was upper- 
stramed, in constant dread of detection, ever j most ; she felt it through her whole being, 
feeding the thief-taker’s hand on his collar, the j Not to-night ; and no one can ever tell what 
steel of the handculfM upon his wiists. Jii most _ to-morrow may biing forth. She looked iij» no 
iuslancoB, he does not derive even a transient ' longer W'lth anxiety, but curio.sity, a.s the door 
benefit from his crime. Where there is a \em- j opened. It opened quukly.; some one looked 
porary success, as m the case of FauntlcroV, the , out, as if to see where it led, then, with a 
proceeds of one forgery ar« perforce devoted to | slight exclamation of satisfaction, stepped out 
make good anofllicr, or the money gained by Iraiul j upon the loggia into the partial liglit. 
is squandered in unprofitable speculations. And Frances lose up quickly, with the curious 
sooner or later, the end is sure to come. The ; sensation of acting ov’cr soniutliiiig which she had 
most watchful of men cannot bo always on liis , rehearsed before ; she did not know wheaif or 
guard. Some day, a little slip is made, perhaps . how. It was the girl wliom she had remarked , 
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bn the Marina, as having: just arrived, who 
now stood here, looking about her curiously, 
with her travelling cloak fastened only at the 
throat, her gau/e veil thrown up about her 
hat. This new-comer came in quickly, not with 
the tiuiidifcy of a stranger. She came out 
into the centre of the loggia, where the light 
fell fully round her, and showed her tall slight 
figure, the fair hair clustering in her neck, a 
certain ^ languid grace of movement, which her 
energetic entrance curiously belied. Frances 
waited for some form of apology or self-intro- 
duction, prepared to be very civil, and feeling 
in reality pleased, and almost grateful for the 
interruption. 

But the young lady made no statement She 
put her hands up to her throat and loosed 
her cloak with a little sigh '‘of relief. She undid 
the veil from her hat ‘Th.ink heaven, I have 
got here at last, free of those people ! ’ she said, 
putting herself sans fafon into Mr Warnig’a chair, 
and laying her hat upon the little table Then 
she looked up at the astonished girl, who stood 
looking on in a state of almost consternation. 

‘ Are you Frances ? ’ she said ; but the rpicstion 
was put in an almost indifferent tone. 

‘Yes; I am Frances. But I don’t know' 

Frances was civil to the bottom of her soul, 
polite, incapable of hurting any one’s feelings. 
She could not say anythin" disagreeable ; she 
could not demand brutally, who ai'e you? and 
what do you w’ant here ? 

*I thought so,’ said the stranger; ‘and, oddly 
enough, I saw you this afternoon, and w'ondcred 
if it could be you. You arc a little like mamma. 
— I am Constance, of course,’ she added, looking 
up with a half-smile. ‘ We ought to kiss each 
other, I suppose, though we can’t care much 
about each other. Can we ? — Where is papa ? ’ 

Frances had no breath to speak ; she could 
not say a word. She looked at the new-comer 
with a gasp. Who w'as she? And wdio was 
papa? Was it some strange mistake wluch had j 
brought her here? But then the questnm, ‘Are [ 
you Frances?’ showed that it could not be a 
. mistake. ^ { 

‘ I beg your'^yirdon,’ she said ; ‘ I don’t under- { 
stand. This is- Air AV^aimg’s. You are looking 
for — your father ? ’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ cried the other impatiently. ‘1 
know.* You can’t imagine T &ho;dd have come 
here and taken possession if 1 ha<l not made ’ 
sure first ! You are 'well enough knowm m tins ' 
little place. There was no ti ouble about it. — j 
And Uio house looks nice, and tliis must be ! 
a fine view when there is light to see it hy. 
— But where is papa? They told me he was 
alw'ays to be found at this hour.’ 

Frances felt the blood ebb to her very finger- 
points, anti then rush back like a great fiood 
to her heart. She scarcely knew where she was ' 
standing or what she was saying in her great ! 
bewilderment. ‘Do you mean — my father?' she 
said. 

The other ^irl answ^ered with a laugh: ‘Y'ou 
are very particular. I mean our father, if you 
prefer it Your fatlier— my father. What does 
it matter? — Where is he? Why isn’t lie here? 
It seems he must kintroducc us to each other. 

I dif’ not think of any such foi’inality. I thought 
you would have taken me for granted,’ she said. 


Frances stood thunderstruck, gazing, listening, 
as if eyes and ears alike fooled her. She did 
not seem to know the meaning of the words. 
They could not, she said to herself, mean what 
they seemed to mean — it was impossible. There 
must be some wmnderful, altogether unspeakable 
blunder. ‘I don’t understand,’ she said again 
in a piteous tone. ‘ It must be some mistake.’ 

The other girl fixed her eyes upon her 
in the waning light. She had not jv'ud so 
much attention to Francys at first as to the 
new place and scene. She looked at her now 
with the air of weighing lior in some unseen 
balance and finding her Wanting, with iinjia- 
tience and half contem])t, ‘ I tliougbt you would 
have beeu glad to see me,’ she said i, ‘ but the 
W'orld seems just the same in one place as another. 
Because 1 am in distress at home, you don’t want 

11 ^ r 

me liere/ 

’riieii Frances felt herself goaded, galled into 
the matter-of-fact question, ‘Who are yciii’ 
though she felt that she W'ould not believe the 
au-iwer she received. 

‘Who am T? Don’t vou know who I am? 
AVho should 1 lie but (Jon — Coustinu e AA^iring, j 
your sister? — AVlicre,’ she cried, springing to her 
feet and stamping one of them upon the ground 
— ‘wdiere, u'lu^ie i» papa?’ 

The door opened again behind her softly, and 
Mr Waring with his ^oft step came out. ‘Did 1 
liear some one calling lor me lie saiil. — ‘Frances, 
it is not you, siiivly, tiiiit are (juanvlling wntli 
yoiu' viMtur? - I beg tin* lady’s paulon ; 1 lannut 
see wdio it is.’ 

The sti anger turned upon him with impatience 
in her tone. ‘It was I who called,’ she saul. 
‘I thought you were sure to be liore. Fatlur, 

I have always heard that you w’ere kind — 
a kind man, they all said ; that w’as why I 

came, tliinkmg I am Constance !’ she added 

alter a pause, draw'ing liei’self up and lacing him 
w'lth something ol his own giMture and attitinle. 
She was tall, nut much le^s than he was; very 
unlike little Frances. IJir slight figuie seemed 
to diaw out as she raised her head and looked 
at him. tilie Avaa not a suppliant. Her whole 
air wiui one of indignation that she should be 
subjected to a nioment’s doubt. 

‘Constance!’ said Mr Waiiiig. The daylight 
w'as gone outside ; the moon had got behind a 
fleecy wliite cloud ; behind tliose tw^o v’lgurea 
tliere was a gb'am of light Iroui wnthiri, Doineiiico 
having brouglit in the lamp into the drawing- 
room. He stepped backw'ard, opening tlie gltiss 
door. ‘(Joine in,’ he said, ‘to the light.’ 

Frances tame last, with a great tommotion in 
her heait, but \ery still externally. She felt 
herself to liave sunk into quite a subordinate 
]>lace. The other two, they were the chief figures. 
She had now no exidanatiou to ask, no questions 
to put, though she had a thousand ; but every- 
thing was in the background, everything inlerior. 
The chief interest w'as with the others no\v\i 

Cd'ijatuiice stepped m after liirn wnth a proud 
freedom of step, the air of one wdio was mistress 
of herself and her fate. She went up to the 
table on which the tall lamp stoftd, her face on 
a level with it, fully lighted up by it , She held 
her hat in her hand, and played with it with a 
curelc^-s yet half-nervous gesture. Her fair hair 
was short and clustered in her neck and about 
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Ler forpljcafi, almost like a child’s, thcmf^h she 
was not like a child. Mr Wariiig looking at her, 
was moT‘e agitated than she. fie tremljled u 
little ; his eyelids were lilted high over his eyes. 
Her air was a little dcliant ; but there was no 
suspicion, only a little uncertainty in his. He 
put out liis hand to her alter a minute’s inspec- 
tion. ‘H you are ConsUmce, you are welcome,’ 
he said. 

‘I diyi’i Biiiiposc that you have any doubt I 
am Constance,’ said the girl. Hinging her hat on 
the table and herself into a chair. ‘It is a very 
curious waj' to reeeae one, though, alter such 
a long journey — suc4i a tirt'home long journey,’ 
she repcaUjd with a voice into whiJi a ipierulous 
tone ol exlir ustion had come. 

Mr Waring eat down too in the immediate 
centre ol the light. lie had not kissed her nor 
approacli^d hef, save by the momenbii'y touch of 
their hands. It was a curious way to receive 
a 8t»inger, a daughter. She lay hack in her 
chair, as if wearied out, and teais came to her 
eyes. ‘1 hlimild not have come, il I had known,’ 
sue said with lier lij) quivering. ‘1 am very 
tired. I j)ut np with eveiything on the ]oumey, 

thinking, when I came here And I am 

more a stranger here than anywhere ! ’ Sh(‘ ])auscd, 
choking uitli ilic hall-hvsterical fit of crying 
which she uould not allow to oveivoine her. 
‘Slio--know.s nothing aliont me!’ she cried with 
a sharp pain, us if this wa=> the last Llow. 

Frances in lier bewilderment did not know 
what to do or say. She looked at her father ; 
but Ids face -was dumb, and gave her no Rngge.s- 
tioii ; and then she looketl at the new-comer, who 
lay hack with her head against the back of the 
chair, lier eyes eloped, tears forcing their way 
through her eyela''he3, her slender white tin oat 
convulsively struggling with a soh. TJie mind, 
of J'’rauces had been sliaken by a sudden storm 
of ieelings uiia''eu-.t()nied ; a tbrtd) of something 
which she did m't uiulerstiind, which was jealousy, 
though she neither knew nor intended it, had 
gone thnmgh hei being. She seemed to see her- 
self east loi'th from her ea=;y supri'inacy, her sw*ay 
over her latlu'i‘’.s house, tlojiosed from her prin- 
cipal place. And she A^as only human. Already 
she wa.s conscious of a downfall. Constanee 
had draw'll the interi'st tow'aids herttlf— it was 
she to whom every eie would turn. The girl 
stood .".part lor a moment, wuth that inevitable 
movement which has been in the ho.som of so 
many since the well-hehaved brother o[ the 
Prddigal put it in ivords, ‘Now' that this thy son 
has rtnrie,’ Constance, so far as Franee-^ kiiewr, 
W'as no prodigal ; but sbe W’as wbat was almost 
worse — a stranger, and yet the honours of the 
house were to be hers. She stood thus, looking on, 
until the sight of the suppressed sob, of the closed 
eyes, of the w'cary, hopeless attitude, w'ei'e too much 
for her. Then it came suddenly into her mind. If 
she 1 .S Cowstance ! Frances had not know'n half 
an houi*' before that there W'a.s any Constance 
who had a right to her sympathy in the wdrld. 
She gave her father another questioning look, 
hut got no reply from his eyes. Whatever had 
to be done mu#t be done by herself. She went 
up to the chair in Avhich her sister lay and 
touched her on the shoulder. ‘ If w'e had known 
you were coming,’ she said, ‘it would have been 
diflereut It is a little your fault not to let us 


know. I should have gone to meet you ; I should 
have made your room ready. We have nothing 
ready, because we did not know.’ 

Constance sat suddenly up in her chair and 
shook her head, as it to shake oflf the emotion 
that had been too much for her. ‘ How sensible 
you are,’ she saiil. ‘ Is that your character ? — She 
IS quite right, ihu’t she? But I did not think 
of that, i suppose I am impetuous, as people 
say. I was unhappy, and I thought you avouIcI — 
receive me wutli open arms. It is evident I am 
not the sensible one.’ She said this with still a 
quiA'cr in her lip, hut also a .«;mile, pushing back 
her chair, and resuming the unconcerned air 
Avliicli she liad Avorn at first. 

^‘Frances is quite right. You ought to have 
written and Avarned us,’ said Mr Waring. 

‘O yes; there are* so many things that one 
ought to do * ’ 

‘ But w c will do the best for you, noAV you are 
here. Marmccia AA'ill easily make a room ready. 
Where is your baggage? Domenico can go to 
the r.iilway, to the hotel, AA'herever you have 
come from.’ 

‘My box is outside the door. I made them 
bring it. The Avoman — is that Mariuccia? — 
w'ould not take it in. But she let me come 
in. She Avas not bu.s])icious. She did not say, 
“ 1 f you are Constance.” ’ And here she laughed, 
Avith a sound that grated upon Mr Waring’.s 
iierA'cs. He jumpi-tl up suddenly from his 
chair. 

‘ I had no proof that you Avei-e Constance,’ he 
said, ‘though I hclievcd it. But only your 
mother’.'} daughter could reproduce that laugh.’ 

‘Has Frances got it?’ the girl cried, Avitli an 
instant lighting up of ojiposition in her eye.s ; 
‘ lor I am like you ; hut she is the image of 
mamma.’ 

He turned round and looked at Frances, who, 
feeling that an entire circle of iieiv emotions, 
unknown to her, had come into being at a bound, 
stood AVith n passive, fuglitened look, spoctatijr of 
cA'erytliiiig, not knowdng hoAV to adapt herself to 
the ncAv turn ol allairs. 

‘ By Jove ! ’ her father said, Avitli an air of 
exU'«peiMtiou she hud never see"' *n him hefim*, 
‘that 13 true! But I had never notlred it 
Ea'oii Frances. You’ve come to set us all by the 
curs,’ • 

‘0 no ! I’H,te]l you, if you like, Avhy T came. 
Mamma — ha.s hoen nioie aggravating than usual. 

1 said to myself you Avould be sure to understand 
Avhat that meant. And something arose — T Avill 
loll you about it after — a complication, something 
that" inaninia insisted 1 should do, though 1 had 
made up my mind not to do it.’ 

‘You had better,’ said ber father, Avitb a smile, 
‘take care Avhat ideas on that subject you put 
into your sister’s head.’ 

Constance paused, and looked at Frances with 
a look which Avas liall-serutinising, half-contemp- 
tuous. ‘Oh, she is not like me,’ she said. 

‘ Momma w'as atcj'' aggravating, as you kiunv she 

can be. She WMiited me Bat I’ll tell you 

alter.’ And then she began: ‘I liopc, because 
you Ha'c in Italy, papa, you don’t tlnnfc you 
ought to he a medieA’al parent f hut that sort of 
thing m Belgravia, you knoA^ is too ridiculous. 
It Avas so out of the question, that it Avas (^nuiie 
time belore 1 understood. It Avas not exactly 
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a case of being locked np in my room and kept 
on bread aiul watt'r ; but something of the sort 
I was so much astonished at fir''t, I did not know 
what to do^ and then it became intolerable. I 
had nobody I could appeal to, foi* everybody 
agreed with her. Markham is generally a sate 

f erson ; but even Markham took her side. So 
immediately thought ol you. 1 said to myself: 
One’s father is the right person to protect one. 
And I knew, of course, that if anybody in the 
world could understand how impossible it is to 
live with mamma when she has taken a thing 
in her head, it would be 3"ou.’ 

Waring kept his eye upon l'''ranc<‘s ivliile this 
was being said, with an almost comic embar- 
rassment. It was Ixalf laughable ; but it was 
painful, as so many laughable tilings are ; and 
there was something like (darrii, or rather linii- 
dity, in the look. Tlie, man lookisl alraid ot 
the little girl— -wliom all her life he hatl treated 
as a child — and her clear sensible eyes. 

‘One thinks these things, perhaps ; but one 
does not put them into W'ords,’ he sukI. 

‘ Oh ! it is no worse to .say them than to 
think tlieni,’ said Constance. ‘1 always say what 
I mean. And you mu'-t know that things went 
very far — so lar, that I couldn’t put up with 
it any longer ; so I made up my mind all at 
once that I woubl conn' off to you.’ 

‘And I tell you, you aix* welcome, my dear. 
It is so long siucc I saw you, that 1 could 
not have recognised you. That i.s natural enough. 
But now that you are liere~I cannot di'cido upon 
the uiftdom of the step till 1 know all the cir- 
cumstances ’ 

‘Oh, ^visdom! I don’t suppose there i.s any 
wisditin about it. No one e.\pects wisdom from 
me. But what could I do? There was nothing 
else that T could do.’ 

‘At all events,’ said Waring, ivitli a little 
inclination of liis liead and a smile, as if lie 
were talking to a visitor, luvinccs said to her- 
self— ‘ France.s and I Avill forgive any lack of 
wisdom which has given us— this pleasure.’ He 
laughed at himself as lie sjioke, ‘ V'ou must 
expect for a time to feel hlui a fine lady paying 
a visit to her pt.av relations,* lie said. 

‘Oh, 1 know’ you xvill a|iprove of me when 
you hear everything. Mamniu sajb I am a 
Waring all over, your owm cliild.’ 

The sensations with Avlm h Fnmr’es stood and 
listened, it would be iinpf)s.siblc to describe. 
Mamma! who w'as tlii-^, of wdiom tlie nthei ! 
gill spoke so lightly, whom she had never licanl 
of before? Was it ])n.s.sible that a mother as 
well as a sister existed fer her, .as Ittr others, 
in the unknown w’orhl out of wdikh Constance 
had come? A hundied questions were on her 
lips, but she contiollcd lieiself, and asked none ' 
ot them. Reflection, w'hich comes so often .slowly, j 
almost painfully, to her came now like the ' 
flash of lightning. She w^oiild not hetray to any j 
one, not even to Constance, that she had never j 
known she had a mother. Papa might be wrong j 
— oh, hoAV wrong he had been ' —but she would j 
not betray him. She checked the exclamation j 
on her lips ; she subdued lier soul altogether, i 
forcing it into silence. This was tlie secret ! 
she had been so -anxious to penetrate*, which ! 
he kept so closely from her. Why should j 
he have kept it from her ? It was evident it I 


had not been kept on the other side. What- 
ever had happened, bad Frances been in trouble, 
slie know ot no one with whom slie could 
have taken refuge ; but her sister had known. 
Her lirain Avas made dizzy by the.se thoughts. 
It Avaa open to her now to ask whatever she 
pleased. Tlie mystery had been made plum ; 
luit at the wiine time her mouth Avas stoppoil. 
She AA'ould not confuse her father, nor betray 
him. It Avas chiefly from tins bewildering s,eii- 
satioii, and not, as her fatlier, suddenly groAVii 
acute in resjject to Frances, thought, from a 
mortifjung consciousness that Constance Avotibl 
speak Avitli more freedom if* she Avere not there, 
that Frances .sjioke. ‘J think,’ she .said, ‘that 
I bad better go and see about *the rooms. 
Mariuccia a\i11 not know AA’lmt to do till I 
come ; and you Avill take care of Constance, p.ipji.’ 

JTo looked at lier, hearing in her tune a 
AA'oiinded leeling, a touch of forlorn pride, Ayhi<'li 
perhaps Avere there, but not so inucli a"* he 
ihouglit ; but it w'as Constance that replied : 
‘O ves; AM* will take care ot each other, 1 
liaA'e so much to tell him,’ aviLIi a laugh- 
Franeos was aAvare that theie Avas relief ni il, 
ill the prospect of lier own abseiu'o ; hut she 
did not feel it so strongly as tier father did. 
She guA’e llicni btitli a smile, and as eat uaauv. 

‘So that IS Fiama*'?,’ saiil the iieAA'-founii sister, 
looking alter her. ‘ I find her very like mamm.u 
But everybody says f am >our child, dispof^ition 
and all' She ios<‘, ami came up to Uaiiiig, Avho 
had never lessem d the distame between himself 
and her. She put her liand into his arm and 
held up her face to him. ‘1 am like aou. 1 
shall be much liap]uer w itli you. Do Mm think 
AOU AAoll like having me iiisti'iid of J’’ ranees, 
father?’ Slie clo-specl liH arm against her in a 
<.iie.ssmg A\ay, and leant lier tlieek upon the 
sleeve ot his A’ehi't coat. ‘Don’t you think you 
Avoiild like to have nic, fathei’, instead ol luu I’ 
she said. 

A Avliole jianoraun of tlie .situation, liki* a 
landscape, smldenly flushed belon* Waiing’s mind. 
The spell of thh i-aress, and (onfideme sin* .sliowed 
of being loAed, Avbich is so groat a diarm, and 
the inipuLe of nature, so miieh as tli.it i.sAvoith, 
drew liini towards the Imudsoine girl, Avho took 
po.sses.siou ot lam and las alloctioii.s Avithout a 
doubt, ami pushed nAAay tlie other from his 
lieart and las side with an impulse Avlu^ih hi.s 
philosophy wild Ava.s common to all men — or at 
! least, if that AA*as too .sw'ceiiing, to all Avornen. 
Bat m the same moment came that sense ’ of 
champion.ship and projirn toi’ship, the one •inex- 
trieubly mingled witli tlie other, Avlach makes us 
all defend our own, whenever assailed. Frances 
A\as his oAvn ; .she Ava.s liis creation; he had 
' taught her almost everytliing. Poor little 
j Frances 1 Not like this girl, Avho coiild speak 
■ for herself, Ailio could go everyAvliere, lialf-com- 
j manding, half-taking AVitli guile every' he.art that 
j she enconnteied. Frances woubl ncA'er do that, 
j But'shc Avoiild be, true, true as the h(*avens tliem- 
j sedvt’Sj and never falter. By a sudden gleam 
j of peroeptnm, he saAu that though he had never 
I told her anything of this, thougii it mu.st have 
! been a revelation of Avondcr to her, yet that she i 
! had not burst forth into any outcrie.s of a.stonish- 
j inent, or asked any compromising questions, or 
I done anything to betray him. 
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His heart went fortli to Francos with an infi- 
nih' tendernes'^. He had not been a doting 
father to her ; he had even— being himself what 
the world calls a clever man, much above her 
mental level — telt himself to condescend a little, 
and almost xipbraided heaven for giving him 
so ordinarv a little girl. And Oonstance, it 
was easy to sec, was a biilliant creature, accus- 
tomed to take her place in the world, fit to 
be any ^nau’s companion. But the first result 
of this revelation Avas to reveal to him, as ho 
liad never seen it before, the modest and tnu* 
little soul whiih had developed by his side 
without much notice* from him, whom he had 
treatt^d with such cruel want of coulideiiu*, to 
wlioni the *hock of this evening’s disclosure-, 
must have been so great, but who, even in the 
moment of discovery, sliiolded him. All this 
went tlirrtugh "his mind with the utmost rapi- 
<lity. He ciid not put his new-ioimd child away 
froin*lnm ; but there was less enthusiasm than 
Constance expected in the kiss he gave her. ‘I 
am very glad to have you liere, my dear,’ he said 
more coldly than ]>leas(‘d lier. ‘Ihit why, instead 
of Frnncos l Von will be happier both ol you for 
being together.’ 

Constance did not disengage herself with any 
appearance of disappointment. She perceived, 
leihiips, that she was not to be so tuumplmnt 
lero as was usii.illy her privilege. She relin- 
quislied her fathei’s arm alter a minute, not too 
and returned to her chair. ‘I shall 
'il,. i!, ,■ as it 18 possible,’ she said. ‘It will 
be veiy nice lor me liavuig a lather and sister, 
mstcad of a mother and Inother. But you will 
lind that mamma will not h't you oil. She likes 
to have a gnl in the Ik'Usc, She will have her 
pound of llesli ’ She threw lienself back into 
her chair \a ith .i laugh. ‘ How (puiint it is here ; 
and how beautiful the view must be, and the 
mountains and tlie sea. I shall be very happy 
iiore— the amuM forgetting, by the world forgot — 
and Avitii A on, papa.’ 


I’OBULAIl LEGAL FALLACIES. 

BY AN KXPERIKNCKI) J’UACTlTlOiNLIl. 

I WIIAT IS YUl }i SAMI ? 

Naates AAere originally ns^siuned for preventing 
confusion, and lor tin; t)ur]iose of enabling nuli- 
viduals to be identified and di-,tingiusbeil Iroiii 
each other; and this is their piiucipal use even j 
no^. Ceiierully, the surname inherited from the ' 
jiarents, and the Chiistian name gi\eu by them, 
are letiiiiied during life. But there are manv ' 
exceptions to the rule. Sometimes hu estate is j 
left to a persom on condition of liis asaiimiiig tlie j 
name of the te.stator by Avliom it was devised. 
In case the arms of the deceased are to be assumed 
as Avell as las name, a royal license for the 
change (dVname miast be obtained, and entered 
at the ^^ollege of Arms, otherwise known as 
Heralds’ tJollege. If the arms are not be 
rpiartered by the fortunate devisee, the Iflense 
may or may not be obtuii^ed at las pleasure ; 
the adoption of the name in purhuance ot the 
directionii in tin* will, or the issuing of the royal 
license, as the case may be, being ailvertised more 
or less extensively, according to the position of 
the recipient and las taste for publicity. 


In like manner, names are often assumed in 
consideration of the accession of property, even 
though there may he no binding obligation to 
do so. A com])aratively poor man marries the 
heiress or possessor ot extensive estates, Avbo is 
naturally desirous of keeping up the name Avhich 
has been associatefl Avith power and position m 
her natiA’o county lor generations, and accordingly 
the husband takes the surname of his wife, instead 
of giving his to her, as is the usual practice. A 
man inherits an estate through liis mother, in 
dclault of male de.sccuidants of the old family 
from wliicli she traced her descent ; and it is 
most natural that he should keep up the ances- 
tral name, Aiith a view to maintaining the pres- 
tige whiih liiid existed lor centuries. In this 
AH'ity many of the proudest aiistocracy of our 
land huA'e become the, possessors of ancient his- 
toric names ; the most familiar examples, perhaps, 
being the transmutation of Sir Hugh Smithson 
into a Percy upon liis miirriage Avitli the heiress 
ot the aneu-nt family ol that name, and the revival 
of the Dukedom ot Xortluimberlaiid in the ncAV 
line ; and the continuance of the name of 
(Miurchill in the Marlborough Dukedom, after 
it had descended through a female ileMiendant 
ot the celebrated John Churchill of the time of 
Queen Anne. 

Again, a man may wish to change his name 
for reasons porsonal tri himself. Thus, the noted 
Bugg, who assumed * the surname of Norfolk 
Howard, is too well remembered to require 
more than juussing notice. Less ridiculous wa.s 
the change from Pigg to Theobald, eflected by 
several members of a respet table family, some 
of whom ha<l found the mconvenieni’e in busi- 
ness of the poreme appellation, and Avho had 
some claim upon the assumed name through 
their mother, Avho had been born a Theobald. 
In fact, it the proposed change h not intended 
to be made for pui poses of fraud, there is no 
legal olijection to a man changing his name ; 
Ihough it AVoulil be, iiicoin'eiiieiit it he Avire to 
change it repeatedly. Tliere is no obligation 
for a pel Mm to go through life AVitli the aiipella- 
! tion by Avliieh Ins father was knoAAii ; and if he 
does not get his name changed liis boyhood 
by being brought up aaiHi a laiinly Avlio iu-e not 
lus brotliers and sisters, he may on ariiving at 
mature, age take upon himself a new surname ; 
although it AA’uuld bo iinjirudent to take this ste}) 
AAMthout preseA ing legal evidence of the fact ; 
as otherAAusc, the change might lead to iloiibts 
as to his identity, and tlius throw difficulties in 
the AA'ay of hi-, children, if they should become 
entitled to propeitv as heir-at-laAV or next of km 
ol an lutcstati', after the deeccase of their parent, 
AA'ho alone (ould in many cases supply the missing 
link ill the evidmice of relationship. 

The best evidence of identity in such ,a case 
13 nndonbledly a Deed-poll under the hand and 
seal of the jiei son avIio has assumed a neiv name ; 
and enrolled in the High (fouit of .Justice. In 
ca'^c of the necessity ansing for tracing tand 

I miving the pedigree, this Avould of itself esto- 
)lish the identity of the person under his original 
and assumed names. The fact of such a docu- 
ment having been executed and enrolled ought 
to be ndverti.'-cd in one or more of the London 
daily papers, and also in tlie local newspapers 
circulating m the locality wdiere the mdiAWiial 
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resides. If lie be in business, it is also desirable 
that the alteration in liis name should be adver- 
tised in the trade journals of the business carried 
on by him ; thonj,di this may be dispensed with 
if the firm under which he trades will not be 
affected by the change. But a tradesman carry- 
ing On business alone and in his own name 
should do this, and also send a circular to each 
of the wholeHttlc houses with which ho deals, so 
that there may be no opportunity of mistake, 
or pretence hir alleging that any concealment j 
has been practised. When there is no reason to 
look forward to any accessions of property tlirough j 
the death of relatives, it may he sullicieut to 
rely upon advertisements and circulars alone ; hut 
we do not advise this course. The cost of an 
enrolled Deed-poll is not very heavy, and it* is 
often impossible to telU that it may not be 
required when least expected. 

Some persons change their names very fre- 
quently ; hut this is seldom done except for the 
purpose of facilitating the commission of fraud. 
In such cases, of course the object aimed at is 
concealment, not publicity ; and as a general rule, 
when a mtan takes various names without any 
intimation of his identity under the sever^ 
designations, if ho be charuod with any offence 
agaihht the laws, his mystification in the matter 
of names will go against him. Not that the 
assumption of any number of names is an offence 
in itself ; but wdieu conjoined w ith other circum- 
stances, it may become e\idciice of fraudulent 
intentions. 

The case of the use of an old estahh&hed name 
when it has been associated with a certain husi- 
ncss for ‘•'f>n<’^M^lf'n'! does not come strictly within 
the •'■op' ,•! , iir present subject; but as it is 
allied thereto, no apology is, needed for glancing 
at it. A hu.sine''S which has long been success- 
fully carried on utider a style or firm extensively 
kno\vn in the trade to winch it belongs, may still 
l)c earned on under the same style by pi'rsons 
w'hose names are different altogether; and any 
othlr persons assuming that name would bo 
retrained by tin' courts from continuing to do 
so. The oa.se of Day and Martin the cele- 
brated blade makers may W(dl be cited to 
illustrate tins ])oint. In that cas(‘, the name of 
the firm had anpilred a ili'itinct value ; and 
there being no persons of tlio original muue.s or 
either of them left in the firm, a Mr Day and 
a Mr Martin took premises, cdmincnced busi- 
ness, and advertised as J.)ay ami Martin, using 
labels and wrappers similar to those used by 
tile original linn, their object being to trade 
U})on the reputation which liad lK‘cn acquired 
without anv help from tJi(*m. Tlie court, how- 
ever, held that this could not he permitted. 

Some men bants and tradei^men ai'e whimsical 
in respect to names, and without any fraudulent 
intention, will a.-'Suine several of such names as 
tliey may fancy, trading as A. B, Co. at one 
place, and as (!. 1). & Co,, E. F. & (Jo,, G. II. & Co., 
and various oth(;r appellations, elsewhere. This 
IS optional, and so long as the business is carried 
on properly and honestly, the law will not inter- 
fere. But when all tliesc establishments, which 
are really one concern, are reiirescnted as being 
distinct, and they (^raw bills ujion one another in 
ord^” to create fictitious capital, even if there 
be no criminal charge established against the 


moving spiiit, the latter might fare badly if he 
were to become bankrupt, as often happens. 

Generally, if there be no substantial reason for 
a change of name, it ought not to bo changed ; 
and the individual should ho content to pass 
through the world with the names given to him 
by, and inherited from, his parents. One of the 
reasons which might justify a change would he 
the undue prevalence of Ids name in the place 
where he lives, and the occurrence of* frequent 
mi-stakes in consequence thereof. When there 
are several John Smiths ui a small market town, 
it might bo convenient if oiio of them would 
assume a more distinguishing appellation. Wo 
often wonder how business is earned on in Wales, 
where Thomas Thomas, John Jones, Silvan Evans, 
and similar names abound to sueh an extent as 
to be most bewildering to an Englishman not 
to the manner born. However, we sftppose the 
natives are accustomed to it, and custom recon- 
ciles ns to many things. • 

THE TWO STIIANGEIIS. 

A STOUY OP MAnsr ilt.es. 

I. THE YOUNa SOLDirn. 

It was a rough wintei’.s night. A slight sou’- 
wester had been blowing all day long ; but since 
the sun had gone down and it liad grown dark, 
heavy gu.sts fled boisterously up and down the 
narrow old streets of Marseilles, as though they 
had lost their way. Many of the principal 
thoroughfai'cs appeared comparatively deserted, 
ns if the storm had driven most people home. 
Those who jet remained out of tioors seemed 
to he bent upon reaching their domiciles with 
all possible s]»eed. There was one solitary excep- 
tion — a tall, powerfully built man ; and upon 
him a gust ot wind had little mure effect than 
upon a solid rock. Enveloped m a thick black 
cloak, w'ith a military cap drawn down tightly 
over his forclioad, lie walked along at a slow, 
measured step. Ih' never once turned his head, 
even -when the wind cas>t a btinging splash ol 
ram full in hi.s face, lie vns so erect, and 
strode forward in such a steady manner, that 
one w'ould have suppo.sod the weather ab.-^ent 
from Ids thoughts, Wlien he reached the quay, 
he cro.s.sc’d the road and stcq)ped along the gang- 
way, so close to the edge of the hasin that by 
stretching out his hand he could have f-ouclied 
the rigging of large vessels as he passed. The 
danger, even in broad daylight, when walking 
so clo.se to the edge, would have been grfeat ; 
hut upon this pitch-dark, windy night, a false 
step meant certain d(\ath in the dock below. 

J’resentiy, a binall boat, dimly visible by the 
light from a lantern attac.hed to«iho bow, came 
slowly towai'ds a landing-place sevei-al yards 
ahead. When the boat toucliecl the wall of the 
basin, the man quickened his pace, and on 
reaching the spot, looked down, and \lemauded : 
‘Who goes there ?’ > 

‘I’rosper (Jornilloii,’ replied a voice. The voice 
appckiriM to come from a figure in the boat which 
re.seml)led a black sliydow m the darkness. 

‘ Is jour boat for hire il ’ * 

‘ Yes, monsieur.’ 

There was a short pause. Then the stranger, 
witli a Bouppon of command in his tone, said : 

‘ I shall want you to-night ; but not yet.’ 


THE TWO STEAIJGEES. 


T])e boatman, having meanwhile made fast 
his boat, took the lantern out of the bow and 
climbed slowly up the steep vrooden steps. 

‘Does the Cafe Coniillon, on this quay, belong 
to you ? ’ 

‘ It is mine and my sister’s,’ Prosper replied. 

‘TJiat is lucky,’ said tliu stranger, in a more 
cheerful voice. ‘1 will sup at your cafe before 
we start.’ 

Prosper*()nrnillon ]i‘d the way, holding the 
Iant(*rn so that tliu hglyt was thrown directly' 
in their path. 

The Oale (lonullon stood m the centre of a 
row of houses lacing Itlie (piay. The frontage 
Avas one large window w ith small p<inc.s of glass, 
like a couserf atorv. Through the clean, white 
muslin curtains a light was shining, wdiich illumi- 
nated a limited ^paci* ol the roadway. Steiqnng 
forward, Pfosper held open the door ot the 
cafe for the stranger lo enter. It was a sung, 
unpretending little cafe ; long, narrow, and low'- 
pitclu'd, like a lahin on board ship, with small 
W'oodcu tables ami chairs anaiiged ag.iinst the 
w’alls. Some half-do/en ]iei'.>(»ns, who looked 
hlvo lishermen, were seat.ed near the window, 
diiiiking (odee and cognac, und placing at 
dominoes. They glanced up for a moment, and 
returm'd the straiigt-r’s salute, and then con- 
tinued tiicii g.ujic. At the lurthcr end of the 
cate w'as ail ojicii lieaitli, with a liie burning 
bnghtly iii llie (ciitie ; near tins In'aitb, ciigagi'd 
in some culinary ojn'iatious, stood a young girl. 
She turned when the door opened ; and an 
e.\i)ie'>''ion of sui|) 1 im', imvial with cuiiosity, 
gathered lu hei lace as tile stranger advanced and 
politt ly Mised hi.^ < a]i. 

‘Kina,’ said I’lO'.per (aniiiUon, looking from 
the gill towards the cMi^tomor, ‘this gentleman 
has hill'd ilie ho.it ; but he wi.shei lor a little 
fan])])er helore staiting ’ 

Tiie stranger nodded appvu\ iiigly. ‘ llelorc ram 
rise, 1 must ho on board.’ 

‘The nami* of the ship, mon.sieui a^ked 
Prosper, stroking his dark bc.nd and looking 
with keen e)e.s into the stiangei’.s face. 

‘'J’he JjU'uihaJ 

The gill looked up with a distant, dreamy 
cvjire-^sion m her eyei^. ‘That .sliip,’ said she, 
as though speaking her thoughts aloud, rather 
than addiessing her.selt' to any one — ‘that ship 
is hoiuiiV! or some Cli'eek ]^jrt.’ 

‘l^’or iSyra,’ said the stranger promj;lly, while 
at the same time he removed bis idoak and 
sat dowm at a tahli' near the lieartli. 

Prosper Cornillun turned away and joined 
the fishermen at tlie other end ol the cafe. 
Like a true cafdur^ lie w'a.s soon laughing with 
the customer.s, tHkiug a liand at dominoes, and 
calling to his sister Kina to .serve him, as though 
be were a customer loo. 

Meanwliile, the stranger sat in silence, waiting 
for his Rum^r, Avitli bis back leaning against ilie 
wall and mis legs stretched out towards the fire. 
He was dressed in the uniform of a Frmlcli 
colonel, thougli only a man of twenty-ciglip or 
thirty at the utmost, lie * bad a huntlsome 
expressive face, Iiis eyes frequently brightening 
with some passing thought. ^ Put when he turned 
his glance upon Kma, his look grew serious 
and sympathetic. 

Pew could have resisted studying the face of 


Nina Cornillon, not merely on account of its 
beauty, but because some trouble, sustained with 
brave resolution, w^as portrayed in every feature. 
That dreamiiies.s in the eyes, already referred to, 
which seemed to indicate that her thoughts were 
wandering far beyoml the port of Marseilles, was 
.seldom suppressed except when she was spoken 
to; and wdien the conversation ceased, her look 
appeared to sink awuiy again into the distance, 
while a Piiiile would break pensively upon her 
lips, and tear-s glisten upon her long black lashes. 

Scarcely a word pas.sod between the stranger 
and Nina Cornillon until the supper w'as cleared 
away, wdieu ‘monsieur’ lit lii.s cigar and drew his 
chair closer towards the hearth. But W'hen the 
girl^had served tlie customary cup of coffee, and 
w'.is* pouring out tlie -ppiit verrp, the gentleman 
remarked: ‘Shull I tell you, mademoiselle, where 
your thoughts are travelling i ’ 

Tlie girl looked with a jnizzleJ expression into 
the stranger’.s face. ‘You would indeed he a 
magician,’ said she, ‘if you could.’ 

‘Your thoughts,’ said lie, ‘are travelling along 
the shores of Greece.’ 

Nina started and changed colour. For a while 
she seemed too troubled to speak. Seating herself 
in front of the hearth, she looked thoughtfully 
intu the fin*. 

‘If inademoi.sidle will trust me,’ the stranger 
presently remaiked in a soft tone, ‘even though 
she might w’lsh a message taken to a lover, I 
w'lll promusi' to execute any errand faithfully.’ 

The girl glanced up with a touch of indignation 
in her lace. Put suddenly dropping her eyes, 
she said, uitli a deep blush on her cheeks: ‘I 
have no lover.’ 

The stiMiiger looked grave ; and as though 
conscious ot having made a blunder, be hastened 
to change the subject. ‘I will not try any 
further to ivud your thoughts. — But tell me,’ 
he added, ‘why does your brother keep a boat 
for hire in the harbour, when he has such 
an excellent little cafe to attend to? It seems 
to me that the work is too severe for you all by 
yourself.’ 

*^\li, monsieur, you would not say that,’ 
excl.umed Kina, ‘if you only knew ‘bow anxious 
we both are to make money !' 

The stranger could not conceal a look of sur- 
jirise, Kui-h sentiments, uttered in such an 
uv'aiicious tone ^by a homely girl like Kina, 
ajipoared incoiisiUent. ‘You mean, perliaps’ he 
liinted, ‘that you do not find it congenial work 
to keej) a calc, and tliat you will be gl.id when 
you can afford to retire from business?’ 

‘ 0 no, monsieur ! That i.s not what I meant. 
When wo have accumulated ten thousand francs, 
we shall part with the money ; and then’ 

‘ q'heti, inadeini aselle ? ’ 

‘We shall begin again,’ continued Nina, ‘with 
light hearts ; for if w'e ever save that we 

can purchase our f.ithcrs liberty.’ 

‘What!’ died Jthe stiuiigcr, gioiitly moved. ‘Is 
it possible that ’ 

‘Hush!’ Kina wliispei'ed, with her finger to 
her lip, as she glanced round at the table where 
her brother ami his companions were seated over 
their game. ‘Whenever Prosper, hears this sub- 
ject mentioned, he is like a mailman. It it inte- 
rests you, nion.sieur, this terrible dinaster wl^^ch 
has befallen us, draw your cliair closer, and I 
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will tell you in a fcAV words how it all hap- 
pened.’ 

The 8tran<;(*r came nearer to Nina’s side, and 
leaned forward in a listen in" attitude. His face 
assumed an e-xpression of intense concern as she 
proceeded. 

In a low voice, frequently choked by leans, 
the "irl confided to the sympathetic stranger hc-r 
sad story. ‘Always anxious to assist his lamily,’ 
Nina began, ‘it one day occurred to father to buy 
a vessel, for the purpose of trading along the 
coast of the Adriatic. So he collected together 
all that he was worth, made a capital bargain, 
and set sail in his little ship, confident that Jiis 
venture would be successful. He had traded in 
the Adriatic for others for many years, and was 
well known as a brave and honest captain in 
these seas. But not mruiy weeks passed before 
nows reached us that all was lost.’ Her utter- 
ance became thick with sobs. But speethly over- 
coming her emotion, she continued : ‘ A letter 
came from father ; it told us only too plainly 
what misfortune had overtaken him. One morn- 
ing, when least expecting such a mishap, ho was 
attacked by pirates. He made a desperate resist- 
ance, but was eventually overpuwereil and taken 
prisoner- They carried him to Tripoli. The 
sum which is demanded for his rcansom is so 
exorbitant that it will be impossible for him 
ever to raise it In bis letter, he adds that 
we must therefore relinquish all hope of ever 
seeing him again.’ The giil’s eyes ivere blinded 
with tears, and for some inonionts she could not 
speak ; but by a painful effort, she succeeded at 
last. *We are striving by every honest means 
in our power to collect the iiKmey. It is a har<l ■ 
fight This is only a very modest little cale, \ 
and our profits are very small. Prosper gams a , 
few extra francs every iK'ok with his boat in the ' 
harbour. But many more le.irs muht puss before 1 
we can hope to accomplish this trying task.’ | 

‘How long,’ the stranger asked, ‘has your father , 
been a prisoner 1 ’ 

‘ Ten years.’ 

' ‘ Ts it pos'iible ?’ 

‘ I was fifteen when bo ivent away. At part- 
ing, he kisSeil me on both cheeks,’ routinueil 
Nina, smiling thoughtfully. ‘Now, 1 am twenty- 
five.’ 

‘ Poor child ! ’ said the stranger, with great 
tenderness. 

* During these years, ive have managed to save 
nearly three thousand francs. Perhaps, in ten 
more years, if wo are very fortunate, we shall 
be able to complete the sum ; and lather will be 
bitting in the old corner, where you are seated 
now, as I remember seeing him when I was a 
child.’ While she was still speaking, that dreamy 
look which the stranger had observed already 
began to reajipcar in her dark eyes, and slie 
seemed gradually to lose herself in thought. 

The stranger, who felt tliat his presence at 
her side was forgotten, rose from Ins seat with 
a suppressed sigh, and cro-ssing to where Nina’s 
brother and the fishermen still played at domi- 
noes, he placed Ins hand upon the boatman’s 
shoulder. ‘Monsieur Prosper,’ said he, ‘it is 
almost time we started. But before xve go, let 
us drink a glass together. — If,’ he added, looking 
rev nd — ‘if your friends will join us, so much 
the better.’ 


The fishermen expressed themselves agreeable. 
So Prosper filled glasses all round. Every one 
rose and ‘ clinked ’ with the btranger, at the same 
time wishing him bon voyage. 

Then Prosper Cornillon assisted ‘monsieur’ to 
envelop himself once more in his cloak ; while 
Nina came timidly forward to take his proffered 
hand and to bid him adieu. And then out they 
stepped into tlie wind and rain, followed by the 
fishermen, leaving Nina all alone ir^ the caf(5, 
with her hands clasped, and a wistful look in her 
eyes. 

II. THK OLP SAILOR. 

It was still stormy at Marseilles. For some 
W(‘eks, owing to the gales which Imd visited the 
Mediterranean, the port had been crowded with 
A’^esscls, dn\en in by stress of weather. In times 
like ilieRc, Prosper Cornillon reaped* a harvest ; 
for Im bout was in (Icniand from morning till 
night. It W'us tiring w’oik ; but a generous 
impulse gave him energy. He W'lis tuilmg with 
the direct object of obtaining bia fatliei’s 
freedom. 

One evening, worn out with b s unremitting 
laboui's. Prosper had tliiow’ii hiniselt dow’ii, with 
his elhow'S on tlie table, in a ( iner of tlio caf(‘ 
near the hearth ; and si^on hi^ head had bunk 
upon his arms, ami he had fallen aslee]->. In 
front of the lire W’aa seatetl his si^ttu- Nina, W'itli 
a w'eury look too upon her face ; but her great 
dreamy eyes w'ere wide open, for alt bough lute 
in the evening, it was not >et the hour b^r closing 
the Cate Cornillon. At any moment, a customer 
might enter; and some customers, if Nina was 
not very wakeful and attentive, were apt to grow 
impatient ; indeed, she li.id scarcely less jieace 
and ({Uietness during the tw'onty-luur hours tlian 
her brother Piosper. At the moment when it 
became so late that Nina was on the point of 
using to tuin out the lani])s and loik uj) for 
the night, the dour was slouly opened. An old 
sailor in a rough coat, the lollur ot which was 
turned up about his neck, mycteriou"!) enteied 
the cate. He touched hi" slouching hat with Ins 
sunburnt, lioiny liand in a leeble, hesiUiting 
manner; then choosing a table near the hearth, 
oppo.site to the one upon winch Pro'.per’s heail 
was resting, he sat down and began to str(»ke Ins 
long white beard thoughtfully w itliout raisinig Ins 
eye.s. 

‘With what, inotibieur, cun I serve you ?’ 

The old mail answered in a low voice, wdtli Ins 
liead still bent: ‘Cafe non*.’ 

Nina hastened to ]dace a cup of coffee before 
him ; and w’hcn she, liad filled a little glass with 
cognac, she resumed her seat before the hearth. 
The girl’s chair W'as jilueed with ilie back tow'ards 
the (loor. On one side of her was the table 
at which the oLl man sat sitiping his colfee ; 
and on the other side was Prospi‘r, still fast 
asleep. Looking dreamily into th''« fire, Nina 
seemed to have forgotten the presemi; of both 
llte.se men, so deeply was she absorbed in her 
thoughts. 

‘Tins is the Cafe Gonnllon — is it not?’ asked 
the okl man. 

Nina started as though the voice had awakened 
her. ‘ Yea, monsieur,’ anaw’ered the girl, recol- 
lecting herself and looking up quickly — ‘ the CafiS 
Cornillon.’ 


-qp 
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‘ Kept by Proespor Cornilloii * 

‘Sleeping there,* continued Nina, with a little 
jerk of her head. 

‘Ah,’ said the old sailor, ‘I am the bearer of 
a message.’ 

‘ I'd him 1 ’ 

< Yes—to Prosper Cornillon.’ 

Shall I rouse him ?* 

‘ No. I will deliver the message to you.’ 

‘It is the same thing,’ said the girl, with a 
pretty shrug of her shoulders. ‘ I am ins sister.’ 

‘ Nina Cornillon 1 * 

‘ Yes ; that is niy name.’ 

3’he old mail leaned *lor\vard, but still without 
raising his eyes, and said in a hoarse, indistinet 
voice; ‘You •may remember, perhaps, a iew 
weeks ago, entertaining a young soldier who 
passed through ^iis port on his way to Greece. 
Your l)rother conveyi'd him in his boat on board 
the Limdia, a sliip bound for Syra.* 

‘I remember the gentleman well,’ said Nina, 
in a faltering voice. ‘ He gave Prosper a piece 
of gold lielore parting, to sustain ns in our etlbrts 
to collect tlio large sum of money which is 
dt'inauded by a Greek pirate as a ransom for 
our father’s liberty.’ 

‘It IS Irom this young soldier, Colonel Lafont,’ 
eontinueil the old sailoi, ‘that 1 bung the mes- 
sage ’ 

Nina looked round quickly, with sparkling, 
eager ey(«s. ‘"Wluit is the message, niousieur?’ 

‘ Weil,’ answered the old man, s])eaking slowly, 
‘his words to you — T mean, to Prosper Cornillon 
— were voids* of encouragement You must 
never despair ! That v as how the young colonel 
(■\])ressed it Pecause, as he argued, the day 
might not be far distant vheii your father would 
be set fie<',’ 

With lier eyes bent thoughtfully upon the fire, 
Nina said . ‘ \ very kind message Ibiw good 
ol him to think of me ' ’ 

‘’J’he message was to Prosjier Cornillon ’ 

‘ To think, 1 sliould sai', of mv bruthm Prosper. 
But’ 

‘Put,’ continued the old man, ‘I have not 
linisluvl yet ’ 

‘ Wliat more, monsieur 

'file old sailor, hiwcriug Ids tone, and speaking 
as though lie had dillicultv in not betraying 
some agitation, continued; ‘It was the coloiiel’is 
hope tlv't neither of you would be despondent 
— that ytm would rather indulge the fancy tliat 
you ^liad heard that the ransom demanded by 
this Greek pirate luid been paid — that j'oiir 
father had regained his liberty - that he had 
oven startl'd on his voyage home, and was nearing 

the ])ort of Marseilles 

Kina clasped "^ler hands, and cried iii a trem- 
bling voice: ‘That is what I dream of, night 
and day ' ’ 

‘Imagine, th^n, even imagine that the ship has 
reached IV^seilles — that it has eiiteri'd the har- 
bour. Nay! figure to yourself— though it may 
make your heart beat painfully — figure to yotir- 
pelf a weather-beaten sailor entering your t’af<^ 
late one evening — a man w’ltJi a gray beard and 
a shaky voice ’ — — 

But at this point tlie old sailor was interrupted. 
Looking round, Nina uttered a cry of joy, and 
sprang up with outstretclied arms, and with the 
word ‘ Father 1 ’ upon her lips. 


It was Captain Cornillon who had come thus 
ns a terribly trying surjirise. Yet, he was so 
changed that even Nina had not recognised him. 
But the recognition was complete now. So, 
taking his daughter in his embrace, the old sailor 
kissed her as he had kissed her at their parting 
ten long years ago. 

Not many weeks elapsed before Colonel Lafont 
again made his appeaiance at Marseilles. Prosper, 
who hnjipened to be in the harbour at the moment 
of liis arrival, accompanied him in triumph to the 
Cafe Cornillon as soon as he landerl. 

Nothing couhl exi'ced tlie gi’atitnde which 
W'as shown bi' the captain and his two children 
towards this young soldier, who, on reaching 
Greece, had taken active steps to obtain the 
old sailor’s ndease. Years passed before Nina 
learned under what difficulties Colonel Lafont 
formed the resolution of restoring Captain Cor- 
nillon to his family. For he V'as not a rich 
man ; he had gained promotion from the ranks as 
a reward lor bravery ; ami when he had paid the 
ransom, he had parted with nearly all the money 
he possessed in the world. But lie loved Nina 
(fornillon. From the moment when, upon that 
stormy winter’s night, Colonel Laiout entered 
tlie cafi* and saw the girl standing by the lie,arth, 
he had never ceased to think ol the dreamy face, 
nor of the low passionalt ^ oice in which she hml 
told to him the sad episode in her life. 

3’heso events happened many > ears ago ; and 
Nina and her husband Colonel Alphonse Lafont 
— who hecanic a general before he was forty — 
should be old people now, it they are still living. 
But one thing is certain — on the quay at Mar- 
seilles there still stamls the little cafe, in appear- 
ance unchangeil, except that it is called the Cafe 
Cornillon no longer. 


THE CITY COMPANIES. 

Some ponderous but iiitere'sting volumes have 
recently been issued m the shape of a series of 
blue-books containing the Jloport of the Iloyal 
Commission winch, under the presidency of the 
Earl of Derby, has been inquiring into tlie manner 
in which the estates and funds of the vaiioiis 
Guilds and Companies of the city of London are 
administ*u’ed. All the world lias heard of tlie 
great wealth of the city of London, a siglit of 
the shops ill whicli, even so far back as the 
commencement of the present eeiitnry, caused a 
famous Prussian general to exclaim in the midst 
of his astonishment : ‘ Wliat a city this would be 
to plunder’’ I’he revelations made, however, 
before the Hoyal Commission are sueh as will 
put into the shade all speculative calculations 
of the wealth of the ‘great city.’ The capital 
of the Livery Companies of London is noiv 
known to be about twenty millions aUuling, 
bringing in an income of seven hundred thou- 
sand pounds per annum! Owing to tlie increfised 
value of houses and laud, a great augmentation 
in the wealth of the Companies ht..i taken place 
during the past ten or twelve years, in one case 
alone (the Drapers’ Company) the iucrea.se reach- 
ing the hamlsomc total of t>venty thousand 
pounds in nine years. ,, 

The fountlation of this vast fortune originated 
for the most part in charitable bequests, which 
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have long pinoe been diverted from the particular 
purpose which the donors had in view ; and 
although the Companies have of late years given 
conbulerahie sums for the promotion of technical 
education and other objects, yet the whole ol 
such grants put together are an insignificant 
dolfe conipnrca with the magnificent inheritance 
of which they are the custodians. 

The Mercers’ Company is the richest of them 
all, its income in 1880 being ninety thousand 
pounds per annum, which shows an increase m 
nine years (1871-80) of fifteen thousand pounds. 
In 1874 the Mercers spent in ‘court fees’ over 
ten thousand pounds ; but in 1880 only about 
nine thousand. In the management of then 
estates they spent in 1880 nearly eight thousand 
pounds, W’hile salaries absorbed about six tliou- 
sand. In ‘ entertainments ’ they spent in 1880 
five thousand pounds, as against seven thousand 
in 1874. Their charities, iiowever, if they may 
be deemed so, including St Paul’s School, Mer- 
cers* School, the Whittington almsliouses, Trinity 
HovSpital, Greenwich, and the grants they make 
in support of the Technical Institute au<l other 
London charities, amount to lilty thousand pounds 
per annum. 

The Grocers had in 1879 upwards of forty 
thousand pounds a year, as again.st thiity thou- 
sand in 1870. They spend very little m coiut 
fees ; and in salaries tiieir expenditure in 1879 
was three thousand six hundi’od and s<‘venty- 
two pounds. In entertainments, ^Ic., six tlnmsand 
pounds were absorbed in 1879. I’liey give away 
about twenty thousand per annum for charitable 
purposes, and support, among'.t other chantie.s, 
the London Hospital. 

I The l>rapera almost equal the Mercers with 
an income of about ninety thousand a year, as I 
against seventy tliousund iii 1679. Of this largi* 
sum, ‘court lees and dinners’ cost m 1879 
some five thousand pounds ; salaries, four thou- 
sand ; public entertainment'^, six thousand ; rates 
and taxes, &c., nearly lour thousand j and ‘public 
works in Ireland,’ furniture, plate, &c., nearly 

' thirteen thousand, as against fiftiien thousand 
in 1875. They spend about forty Ihou.saiid 
pounds per annum on Ilnur cbaritablo tru.^t', 
and other public obiefti ; tlieir clnef trusts j 
being Bancroft’s ITosjutal, a luidrllc-cla.sH school, ; 
Orphanages for girls at Bow and Tottenham, and j 
the Greencoat Ilospital at Greenwich. Beside i 
wliich, they support the Technical Institute and 
other charities ol London. 

The Fishmongers have an income of fifty thou- 
sand a year. Court fees, salaries, and office 
expenses are stated to bo in the aggregate about 
seven thousand pounds ; while entertainiuent.s, &c., 
come to about nine tliou-sand tliree Iiuudred. 
Repairs and improvements in their famous Hall 
amounted in 1877 to nearly thirty-eight thousand 
pounds. Amongst the Fidiiiiongers’ trusts are 
St Peter’s Hosj»ital, Wandsw’orth, exhibitions at 
Oxford and Cambridge universities and the 
Technical Institute, to wdiich, wdth donations 
to the London charities and to the poor-boxea 
in police courts, they devote from twenty to 
twenty -five thousand pounds yearly. 

The Goldsmiths come next with about sixty 
thousand a year. Their Hull cost them, between 
I 83 O and 1879, about tliiity-five thousand. Their 
court fees are about filteen hundred pounds ; 


entertainments, seven thousand ; and they spend 
on good objects some thirty thousand pounds a 
year. 

The Clothworkers have between fifty and sixty 
thousand pounds a year. Tlieir court fees in 
1880 were three thousand five hundred; salaries, 
three thousand ; entertainments, nearly four thou- 
sand ; and repairs and expenses, &c,, about seven 
thousand. They spend on charitable objects, such 
as the relief of the blind, their schools. at Sutton- 
Valcnce, the Technical Institute, the Technical 
College in Yorkshire, and the London charities, 
.about thirty thousand a year. 

It may be here oxplami'il that the ‘court fees’ 
so fi-eely mentioned in the above items of expendi- 
ture are payments made to the members of the 
courts which govern the (h'ty Companies every 
time they attend Imsiuoss nunqing'^. In fact, to 
use plain English, it is a diviMon of a large part 
of the income of a Company among tlie mcmtiers 
of the (M)-called) executive body. ” 

It will be seen that something like two hundred 
thousand ])onnds of their income is disposed ol 
by the (’onipanies in accordance with c( rf.iin 
trusts ; and the administration of i’. 's^ trusts mil 
iloubtlc.ss lorin tlie sulqect of iinoth(>r niqiiirv 
before thorough legislation ( m be ath-mpted. 
Some of these trusts are in the shajte of ‘dole'-,’ 
Mich as gifts of bread and tiiel to the jxior ol 
certain parihbes, loans to young iniui starting in 
business, poitious to ]>oor maids, <kc. ; but these 
objects absorb but a small portion of tlie inimen«e 
lund in question, and whicli, if nell aufi prop<*rly 
adminislerefl, xvonld make a graiul addition to 
the ediK'utional rcMmices of tlu* whole com- 
miinitv. 

To join a London C’ompanv I'osLs a good deal : 
but tbc investment carries mth it some wonderlul 
])nvileges. For instance, it not only secures to 
the investor a life-long share in the ihnners and 
entertainments of the t’omiianv, hut in the case 
of a revi'i-'-e ol fortune, a room in a in-at almshoii'-e 
(vr a haiuLome pension. Aiul btrange to say, 
these benefits become hereditary, and are luiioyetl 
by the investoF.s descendants, provided they choose 
to perform certain ceremonies. ‘ITereilitation’ 
It. carried out to such an I'xt. lit that the Com- 
jianies liavc their hereditary poor, hereditary 
dmeis, clerks, survevws, chajilairi^, I'i.c., and even 
cooks and beadles. .Salaries, expense's, and enk’r- 
tainmcnts cost about two hundred and seventy- 
five thousand pounds a year ; and the alinspeople 
and pensioners about eighty or ninety thousand 
pounds. 

The Companies claim that these immense 
inconie.s are all their own, and that they have, 
therefore, a perfect right to do with them as 
they think propi'r, even to the c.ltcnt of dividing 
the spoil, as a certain legal community did a few 
years since. The government, however, think 
otherwise, and hence the appointment of the 
Commission whose Report and recoi miendationa 
wc liavo before us. 

The chief recommendation of the Commis- 
siofeers is to apply to the city Companies the 
law of ‘restraint of alienation,’ which will place 
them under the control of the Treasury, and 
xvithout whose permission they will "he unable 
to convey land, sell out stock, or otherwise 
dispose of their property. I’lie Commissioners 
also propose that, in future, the accounts of the 
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annual expenditure of the Companies shall he 
published, in the same manner as municipal 
corporations and joint-stock Coi^anies, and even 
the universities of Oxford and Cambridge. This 
mcasuT'o of reform will certainly be a very 
necessary one, for until the Report of the Com- 
mission was issued, no members of the city 
Companies, except the chosen few who form the 
‘ courts,’ had any idea as to •what their respective 
guilds wtjre worth, where their property was, 
or how they spent their money. 

The fancy * Livery franchise’ is to be abolished, 
and there is to be a redistribution of tlu‘ various 
revenues, and an allocation to objects of -public 
utility of a considerable percentage of the 
immense sum/J already described. To cany this 
out, hoivcver, is proposed to appoint a special 
(Commission, with power to inspect or inquire 
into the titde-deeds, &c,, of the various trusts, and 
to create new trusts in the place of those which 
have iM'conie obsolete. It is also proposed to 
put a fifty years’ limit to the ‘ hereditaiy ’ busi- 
ness, and that compensation should be given to 
all persons who may be injuriously affected by the 
carrying out of the Commissioners’ proposals. 

Thus a great reform is about to be instituted, 
which w'lll at last enable the people of London 
to enjriy the benefits arising from a splendid 
inhentauce, winch is theirs by right, and which 
wull be productive of great good in the future. 
When tins ch.ingc' has been carried out, and the 
London Muruci])al Bill has passed into law, the 
iiihahitaiits of the great city wall be able to con- 
gratulate tliems(>lves on the fact that at last 
London has become in reality wdiat it has long 
be-cn in name onlv, namely, the finest and hestr 
governed metropolis in the w'orld. 


K i: \i II Y L E (i E N D S. 

Amomij the mountains of the south of Ireland, in 
some of those wfild Kerry glens which have not 
yet h(‘en overrun by the hosts of EnglLsh and 
American tourists, there still linger memories of 
events which liave long been forgotten m tlie 
busy -world outride, and strange legends and 
traditions may still he hear<l, though the miiiibcr 
of those who liclie\e and cherish them lessens 
year by ^'e,;ir. Ih en now, as yon wadk the moun- 
tains with a countryman, sliould you propose to 
sit and v’sl. awhile, lie will perhaps look startled, 
and make soiiie excuse to liurry you on from the 
spot witli redoubled vigour ; and W'hen ut length 
he I 1 S.S found a resting-place, he will tell yon that 
you were treading on the ‘hungiy grass’which 
makes those that walk on it long to he dowm ami 
sleep ; hut that if any man uuwittirfgly yields 
to this longing, «thc sleep that comes upon hiiu 
knows no Avaking. It is on this hungry grass 
that the great yellow lioihe feeds wdindi is some- 
times seen rusliing headlong through the mist 
by w'andere^’s lost on the mountains ; but none 
ever yet saw him and came down alive. 

If it happens that your w'andcrings lead v*«u 
by the heights on the northern shores of'^he 
heautiiul Keiimare River, yout guide will perhaps 
point out a lone^ lake deep in a hollow of the 
hills, from ♦•which the mountain slopes rise steep 
and rugged on all sides, save where the stream 
which feeds it has formed a narrow meadow and 
a strip of glittering strand. ‘ That lake,’ he will 


say, * used once to swarm with salmon ,* but now', 
though the white trout come up into it, no 
salmon may pass the shallow below ; for there, 
in times gone by, the good priest of the parish, 
riding to visit some sick man in the mountains, 
tried to cross the stream, hut his horse chanced 
to set his foot on a salmon’s hack, stumbled,' anti 
let Ilk ruler down into the w'aLer. So hk Rever- 
ence banned the salmon, and forbade them ever 
to venture again across that ford ; uiul to this day 
they may be seain throwing theuibelves in the'' 
pool below or swumming slowly up to the tail of 
the sk’cain, and then letting theni'^elves drop 
sadly dow'ii agam, as though tlie memory of the 
happy hut iiiiattamable foeihng-grounds above had 
dcscendetl to them from their fathers.’ 

lie will fell you, too, hoiv Bran, the mighty 
worm, lies liidilcn laUioms deep in the long 
W'ater-grass at the bottom of the lake. There he 
must he sleeping all the clay ; hut at nightfall 
he wake.s, shakes out the long mane on hia back, 
and drags his unwieldy hoily, huge as that of a 
hull, out on to the meadow by the stream. He k 
seldom seen, it is true, for it is not good to wander 
near liis feeding-grounds ; and in the dark winter 
nights, the cottagers in the glen tremble as they 
hear his deep voice homo on the wind. 

Look across the bay and, if the day is clear, 
you -will see, to witness to the truth of the story, 
such a w'orm’s vast lengt\^ stretched many a rood 
along the mouritam-side, but cold and Hfcless — 
frozen into stone. Three fair lakes, which lie 
lietwecTi the mountain and the sea, wore given 
him to dwell in ; but in his pride he could not 
content himself therewith, but would see the land 
that lay southward across the mountains. Slowly 
lie dragged liimself up the face of the cup-like 
amphitheatre which closes in the valley, and his 
head had almost reached the topmost nclge from 
which he might survey the domains beyoml, when 
his doom came upon him ; and he lies there for 
ever, a warning and example, and gives to the 
valley the name ‘ Combe-na-peiste ’ (the Hollow 
of the Serpent). 

Boor Briui 1 he and lik fellow's, the last scions 
of a mighty line, after many toils and wander- 
ings, have at lengtli found a place of refuge in 
these lonely mountain lakes, even as many 
brave and holy men, W'arriors and anchorites, 
reti’oatei). before the advance of hostile inti’uders 
to their fastnesses and cells amid tlie forests 
which once cloflicd the Irish hills. It must 
surely have been a saint-like feeling of com- 
passion for all their troubles, which moved St 
Patrick to allow them to remain within lus holy 
khmd, when he took his stand upon the moun- 
tain in the west which hears hk name, and 
drove all evil reptiles into the ocean at his feet ; 
so tliat, as the chronicler tells us, since tlieu ‘no 
poisoned or venomous thing is bred in that 
realm, insomuch that the very earth of that 
country, being brought into other realms, killeth 
all veilonious" and • poisoned w'onns.’ For is not 
Bran the last of that great race of dragons 
who, m times gone by, ravaged tL.se noitliern 
ami whose conquest W'as the proudest 
achievement of many a knight and viking — 
dragons so dreadetl, that they strange and 
terrible forms, fashioned by gunning hands on 
the prows of the long Eorso war-ships, stimck 
fear into the heart ot the enemy, and haunted 
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the memories of the artihts who carved the 
weird shapes thai crawl in stone on our Gothic 
towers? Tiic Death-son" of Ragnar Lodbrog, 
the great Norse hero wliose eons harried tlie 
coasts ot England in vengeance for his death, 
tells how he won his name and fame in Goth- 
land by the slaughter of such a dragon ; Sir 
Guy ot Warwick, too, and Sir Bevis, and many 
another worthy, if we may believe the ballads 
and local traditions, destroyed in liglit loul 
worms or dragons which oppressed the dwtdlers 
in Nortluunberlnnd, both m.an and bea^t ; uhile 
the legends of St George and St Margaiet, and 
a liost of minor saints, are iull of the stories 
of these monsters. Alas for poor Bran! llis 
course is w’ell nigh run ; for though ‘ the knights 
are dust, and their good swords are rust,’ ’yet 
the National Scliool teacher, ivitli his .science 
jirimer, deals him a more deadly blow than ever 
(lid the spear of saint or chamjuon. 

But leave these niusings, and turn your eyes 
again on the bay below, and there, perhaps, you 
Avill see a little ‘hooker’ — as the stuidy cutter- 
rigged boats which trade and fi'.li on these 
coastb are called — creeping down the bay bclore 
a gentle easterly brees'e, bearing pilgnnis who 
arc on tlieir way to a ‘pattern’ which is hold 
to-day at a holy well on the further side. I’lii'y 
are many of them sick or weakly children, 
wliose parents and friends hope that the good 
saint may be pleased to give their dear ones 
ease. Follow them to their landing- idace and 
up the winding mountain road, and you will 
meet numbers of men, women, and children, 
four and five together, all walking steadily in 
the same direction. The younger men wear 
^ the ordinary dress of country labourers ; but 
"^herc and there you may find an old man in 
the long frieze coat, knee-breeches, and giay- 
hlue stockings of the last generation ; and 
perhaps one oi* two farmers will pass jou 
mounted on stout ponies, with their w'lvch sealed 
comfortably behind them. The women ai’c for 
tile iTKwt part bare-footed, though some cany 
shoes and stockings in their hands, to be put 
on, for mere vanity, at the pattern. The girL 
are uTapped in shawls w’orn so as to form a 
kind ot nood ; wliile their elders are diessed 
in long blue cloaks, with white caps or bright 
handkerchiefs on their heads. 

On arriving at the scene of the pattern, the 
first thing that strikes a straiiger is that the 
old thorn-tree whicli overhangs the holy well is 
all covered with little bits ot rag fasUmed to its 
branches. These are tlie offerings of the devotee-s 
of previous years, to which the present company 
will soon add its tribute. The pilgrims, as tliey 
arrive, crowd to the well, some to wash them- 
selves in its waters ; others, to toil piainfully 
round it on their knees time after time, pray- 
ing all the while and telling their beads ; 
while bard by, those who have already finished 
their devotions, or vho have merely come for 
pleasure, are gathered together m little groups 
chatting and laughing, and making remarks to 
one another in Irish as the stranger pab.ses by. 
Gradually, these groups grow larger as the pil- 
grims finish their duties at the well ; the poteen 
is freely handed, round, and some wandering 
pipir or fiddler seats himself on a rock and 
strikes up a tune. Then here and there among 


the crowd a couple of noted dancers choose a 
smootli and level spot, or perhaps even borrow 
the door of a neighbouring cabin, and .with 
solemn and earnest faces b(‘gin their dance, amid 
an admiring circle. Strange to say, the dancers 
wlio win most applause from the critical spec- 
tators are often not young lads and lasses, but 
middle-aged men and women ; for step-dancing, 
like many other old Irish customs, both good 
and bad, is rapidly becoming a thijig of the 
past. Bcfoi’e long, many of those who live at a 
distance leave the crowd and set out on their 
liomewar<l journey ; hut the dancing and drink- 
ing and merry-making -are kept up by the 
nci"lihour.s till the sun, ju.st sinking into the 
Atlantic, sheds over the lulls that vjoinlerlul pink 
glow winch gives such beauty to a summer j 
eiening in Kerry. j 

Tlie well where this merry gatL'ring takes 1 
place is most likely called alter some native 
saint, whose name is hardly to be found .11 the 
books winch treat of such lore ; anrl there is ni 
all probability some long and circumstinitial 
legend tellnig how it came to pass that tli(‘ 
spell w'as ea-.t upon the waters. Ihit for all 
this, it ('annot be doubted that the well once 
bore the name of a hcutlien d My, for wliom 
the pious missionaries substituted a Christian 
saint, wisely deeming that it wius ('asicr to bend 
such beliel-> to a good jmrpove, than to break 
them. All the cut 11 instances connected with 
thc.st* patterns tend to prove that they, like 
the ‘ BcUil-tiinie,’ or tires ul Baal, vhicU may hi* 
seen lighting tlie hills around on St John’s e^e, 
are the last relics ol a loiig-foiguLtcu uurshij) 
But year by year the old nat]\e language is dying 
out, and with it the oM drcLss and the old ludiefs. 
The lush names td places, nlncli call uj) strange 
tiaditions 111 the niimls of the older folk, are 
not understood by the cliildrcn, and soon the 
legends ol tlie Kerry gliuis uill be forgotten by 
all save the scholar and the antnpiai}. 


A ^Y I NT Ell riOTllllE. 

Tiir winler-iiuie is on the apple-ticps ; 

Die inullipriies arc ban* ; no lonKpr sliovs 
The graecful jiear her vpalth of hurnislieJ fruit ; 
Stripped is tlie slpiider ]iluni , tlie oroh.ud wetiis 
A look of barren sadness , garnered in 
Are all lUs pniple, led, and golden fruits, • 

And stpiilp shall it show till bloasom-tinie. 

Tims Nature, after labour, lakes her rest, 

Gaining ficsh 'vigoiu for her teeraing-tiniP, 

] 5 y husbainbng her .stiength ; and so the fields, 
\Mipie>'n in uutunm glowed the luddy corn, 

Lio fallow foi u season. ’Tis the time 
Of universal pause from that hard toil 
That IS the lot of all our husbandtuen ; 

Even the flowers arc withoicd. 

And the birds 

As silent are as is the scene around 
I beneath its snowy shroud ; no whistle wakes 
V^The echoes of tlie glade, no melody 
Comes from the nyoodland spray — a death-like cairn, 
Serene and still, profound and beautiful, 

Lies over iiaturc, as she tranquil sleeps.. 
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SOME INTERESTING WORDS. 

One of tlie most iaiteivatin^ results of the Htiuly 
of l.iTi{?ua^'e is the elueiflatioii wliich it affortls of 
the lustory of maiikiud. In tlie larger sphere 
of compaiiitivc philology, important tliscovenos 
regarding the relations of various races have been 
made. In some cast's a common origin has been 
proved lor the Avidely dissimilar languages of 
different nations , in otherb, the intlm*ncc of one 
people upon its less civilist'd neighbours is clearly i 
shown. If, on the other hand, we confine our 
impiiries to our own language, the historical 
associations M'hicli it present" are no loss interest- 
ing. The successive races which predominated in 
the early days of the history of Great Britain, 
liaie oath loft its impress upon our language, 
in which Geltic, Latin, Saxon, Dtiuish, and 
Norman elements are strangely intermingled. 
Even now, our comni<‘rcial intercourse w'lth the 
inhabitants of every quarter of the globe is ever 
enriching our \ooal)ulary with borrowed torni" 
and pliroses. lienee, it is hardly to be wondered 
that sueh a composite language aflbrd.s an ample 
field for research. We may trace in it the 
gradual progress of civilisation, and follow the 
changes of naiioual ideas and feelings, the eleva- 
tion of some words, the debasement of many 
other^. We may recognise the lialt -forgotten 
names of men once famous for their characters 
and achievements, and of places once renowned 
for their produce and manufactures. * Finally, 
we may recall siAtes of society which have long 
since passed away, and find in modern phrases 
vestiges of the manners and customs of other 
days. 

It is to Hiese, records of the minor details of 
life that we would briefly call attention, as an 
investigation possessing the double intercst**of 
investing with greater reality ,tbe history of the 
past, and of throwing a new liglit on the bear- 
ing of words otherwise inexplicable. This class 
of words has undoubtedly been increased by 
startling derivations, due more to the imagina- 
tion and ingenuitv of their inventors, than to 


any certain foundation in fact. But even those 
which are universally recognised form a con- 
siderahle catt'gory, from which we may select a 
few of the more interesting specimens. 

We would fii'bt remind our readers of the deri- 
vations of two words applied to a peculiar form 
of wealth — the substantive fee and the adjective 
pecuniai'y^ which, though ^ widely different in 
form, recall to us the same idea through the 
vehicle of lUtferent languages. They are both 
taken from wonls — the one Saxon, tire other 
Latin — signifying ‘ cattle,’ and thus take us back 
to the times when flocks and herds were the chief 
property of our ancestor.'!, the evidence as well as , 
the source of their wealth. It is curious how, 
from this first signification, the words came to 
be considered applicable to wealth of any kind, 
and have now become almost limited in mean- 
ing to property in the form of money. To the 
same days of primitive simplicity we may also 
undoubtedly attribute the word rivals, when the 
pa^-toral tlwellm by the same .stream (Latin rivus) 
would not iinfrequently be brought into unfriendly 
competition with each other. Some words and 
expressions aie derived fi“om the time when but 
few j)er.s6u8 could boast of what We should con- j 
sider the most elementary education. The word 
slynaturr, for examjjle, liad a more literal applica- 
tion in the day.s when the art of writing was 
known but to a few monks and scholars, and 
when kings and barons, no less than their humbler 
followers, affixed their cross or siyn to any docu- 
ment requiring their assent. Again, when we 
speak of abstru.se calciilatwns, we make unthink- 
ing reference, to the primitive method of counting 
by means of jiebbles ((idculi), resorted to by the 
Romans. 

It IS remarkable how many of the terms 
1 elating to boolw and the external materials of 
literature refer primarily to the simple materials 
made use of by our ancestors to preserve their 
thoughts ami the records of tkeir lives. In 
hook itself, it is generally lAiknowledged we 
have a proof of hoW a primitive race, geiro- 
rally believed to have been the Goths, employed 
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the durable wood of the hoc or beech-tree on 
which to inecnbe tiieir records. Libra? ij and 
kindred words m our own and other modem 
lan{,uia^'es indicate tlie use of the liber or inner 
bark of a tree as a ritiii" material ; while code, 
from caitder, th<* trunk <»f a tj-e(', points t«) the 
w'oodcn tablets smeared with wax on which the 
ancients oriptinall}’^ wrote. The thin wooden 
leave', or tablets were not like the volumina, 
rolled within one another, but, like those of our 
books, lay over one another. The stilus, or 
iron-pointed implement used for writing on these 
tablet'*, has its modern form in our siijlc, which 
has come to be applied le^s to the manner of 
writing than to tlie mode of expression. Hence 
its significance has been extended so aa to apply 
to arts other than that of comj)osition. As 
advancing civilisation bl'ought to the Western 
world the art of making a writing material from 
strips of the inner rind of the Egyptian papyrus 
j;lucd together transversely, the word jtwptr was 
introduced, to -he applied a.s time "went on to 
textures made of various substances. The Greek 
name of the same plant (hiflilos) gives us a word 
used with reference to books in the composite 
forms of /n‘6iiographcr, iii^mmania, and so forth. 
It is worthy of remark that in Englaml, as well 
as in France, Germany, and other European 
countries, the simple form of this Greek word 
for book, our Bible, has come to be restricted to 
One Book, to the exclusion of all others. From 
seJieda, a Latin word for a strip of papyrus rind, 
has also descended our schedule. 

The transition from tablets to paper as a 
writing material has also a monument in roluiiie, 
which, in spite of its Kignificauce as a roll of 
paper, is applied to the neatly folded books 
which have taken the place ot that cumhrous 
form of literature. More than one instance of 
a similar retention of a word the actual significa- 
tion of which is comjiletc'ly obsolete, might 
easily be adduced. The word indcnt?ire refers to 
an ancient precaution against forgery resorted to 
in' the case of important contracts. The duplicate 
documents, of which each party retained one, were 
irregularly indented in precihcly the same manner, 
so that upon comparison they might exactly tally. 
A vignette portrait has also lost the accompaniment 
which alone made the name appropriate, namely, 
the vine-leaves and tendrils whitdi in the >?ixleenth 
and seventeenth centuries usually formi*d its 
ornamental border. The directions in the English 
Prayer-book, again, are .still known as ridnics 
(Latin ruber, red), although it is now the excep- 
tion rather tlian the rule to see them printed 
as originally, in red letters. Once more, wc 
apply without aii}*^ sense of incongruity the name 
01 pen (from Latin penna, a featliei’) to all those 
modem appliances which rival, if they have not 
yet superseded, the quill, to which alone the 
word is really appropriate. 

Several words come down to us derived from 
customs connected with election to public ofhees. 
The word candidate (from Latin Candidas, white) 
is one of these. It Avas customary among the 
Romans for any suitor for office to appear in 
a peculiar dress denoting hLs position, liis toga 
was loose, so that he might show tlu! people the 
seal's of the woiinds received in the caii-'O of 
th'6 commonwealth, and artificially whitciud in 
token of fidelity and humility. Again, ambition 


— a word of which the significance has been 
widened to embrace the most overpowering of 
all the passions of the human heai't — refers pri- 
marily to the practice of those same candidates of 
repairing to the forum and other places of public 
resort, and their ‘going round’ (Latin amhientes) 
among the people, endeavouring to ingratiate 
themselves by friend I yv words and greetings. 
From the anc.ient practice of secret voting by 
means of ‘ bolls,’ we have the word baBot, which 
is erroneously applied f^) all secret voting, even 
Avhen, as in the case of our pailianientary elec- 
tions, voting-paper'*, and not hall.'*, are employed. 
Nor must we omit ancitlier word of similar 
origin — that is, ostracism. This word signified 
among the Greeks the temporary hauishment 
which might be inflicted by six thou.sand votes 
of the Atlieruaii people upon ^ny pcr.son sus- 
pected of designs against the liberty (Tl the state. 
Tlie name aro.se from the vote.s being recorded 
upon a bit of burnt clay or an e.arthenwifte tile 
.shaped like a shell (Gr. osirako?t, a shell). It 
is closely allied to the Greek ostreon, or Latin 
ostna, an oyster. A somewhat simil.ar practice 
existed among the Syracusans, ivlien it went by 
the name of petal?. sin, from the leaf (Gr. petalon) 
on which the name of the olfende/ was writfeii. 
With the caprice of language, this woid has 
entirely passed away, Avhile the Athenian custom 
gives us a word expressive of social exclii-sion. 

It has bi^en said that there is hoi'dly an institu- 
tion of ancient tinie.s Avhich has not .some memorial 
in our language. The .sacrifices of (fi-eeks and 
Romans are commemorated m the word immo- 
late, from the habit of throwing meal (Latin 
nrola) ipion the* head of the Aictun. 'J’lie word 
contemplate wa.s prob.sbly used originally of the 
augurs who fr<*fjuentefl the tem]>les of the gfuls, 
temple meaning originally ‘a phu.e cut off,’ and 
hence ‘resi*rved.’ Our word funeral is hori’owed 
from a Latin word of similar significfition, which 
in its turn n connected amUi f urn as, smoke, 
thus giving us an allusion to the ancient habit 
of burning the budic.s of the dead Another 
Avord connected with the rites accorded to the 
de.ad — that is, dirge — is of Ghri.-itian origin. It 
is a contraction of the first word of the antiphon 
in the office for the dead, taken from the eighth 
verse of the filth Phalm ■ ‘Dinge, Dorn inns 
meu'*,’ &c. (‘Lead or direct me, O fjord,’ &c.). 
From a Roman laAv-term of Greek origin we 
have tlie word paraphernalia^ signifying strictly 
tliose articles of personal property, besides her 
jointure, which were at the disposal of a woman 
after the death of her hu.-hand. 

From (V detail of Roman military life Ave trace 
the derivation of the Avord subsidy, originally 
ajiplied only to a's.si.stance in ariris, but generalised 
to signify help ol any kind, especially pecuniary 
aid. Salamj meant originally ‘salt-money,’ or 
money giA^en to the soldiers for salt. With the 
incoii'si.-^tency frequently found In language, the 
iij^ie survived after money had talcen the jilace, 
of, such rations. Strictly speaking, Bie word 
stipend is liable to the sam(3 etymological objec- 
tion, since the me.‘t*'inr ('f the Avord is a certain 
quantity ol 'i '.■.!! co-ii' » 'lima'.- d by weight. 

The derivation of the word tragedy ‘has been a 
fruitful field of controversy. It is undoubtedly 
the case that this class of drama was originally of 
anything but a mournful and pathetic character, 


SOME INTEEESTINGWOEDa 9d 

ftiid was a remnant of the winter festival in Latin sentimiy tlie hold of a ship, and is thus 

honour of the god Dionysus. The word is equivalent to the Latin sentinator, the man who 

coined from the Greek tragoSj a goat ; but various pumps bilge-water out of a ship. It is curious to 
reasons have been assigned for this connection, mark how the name of a naval official of whom 
Some assert that a goat was the prize awarded to constant vigilance was required, has been wholly 
the best extempore poem in honour of the god ; transferred to a post requiring equal watch- 
others, that the first actors were dressed like fulness in the sister service. The other term 
satyrs, in goat-skins. A more likely cxi>lanation to which we would call attention is hussavy 
is that a goat was sacrificed at the singing of a Hungarian word signifying ‘ twentieth.' In 

the song. • explanation of this derivation, it is related that 

It is curious to. rciEark how many names when Matthias Corvinus ascended the Hungarian 
applied to persons, in allusion either to their throne in 1468, the dread of iiuminent foreign 
characters or occupatiqps, can be traced to some invasion caused liim to command an immediate 
custom of other days, Thu very word yrnon levy of troops. The cavalry h(‘ raised by a decree 
is an example of this chtss ol durivativi's. It ordering that one man sliould bo enrolled out of 
was first applied to the masks which it was ‘twfinty' in every village, who should provide 
customary for actors to wear. These covered the among themselves for his subsistence and pay. 
whole head^witlk an opening for the mouth, that We may p.'iss now to* some words of the same 
the voice might sound throuqh (Latin jM'rsovarr), nature of less honourable signiliwince. Assassin 
The transition was easy from the disguise ol the remains in our language as the dread memorial 
actor to the character which he represented, and of the domination ot an odious sect in Palestine 
the word was ultimately extomhsl beyond the wliich flourished in the thirteenth century, the 
scenic language to denote the human being who Hashishin (drinkcoss of luishishy an intoxicating 
has ,i part to play m the woild. S^jeophunt is drink or decoction of the Cannabis indica, a 
compouuiled of two Greek words (sycmij pluintes), kind of hemp). The ‘Old Man of the Moun- 
signifying literally a ‘ tig-sliewer,’ that is, one tain’ roused his followers’ spirits by help of 
who tu'ings figs to light by shaking the tree. Tt this dnnk, and sent them to stab his enemies, 
has heeii conjectured, also, that ‘fig-shcw’-er’ per- e.^iecially the leading Onisaclers. The emis- 
haps referred to one w ho inlornied against persons sarie.s of this body w^a-n-d for tivo hundred 
exporting figs Irom Attica, or plumh'riiig sacred years a treacherous warfare alike against Jew, 
fig-trees Sycophant meant originally a common Christian, and orthodox Mohammedan. Among 
informer, and hence a slanderer; but it w'as the distinguished men who fell victims to 
never used in the modern sense of .i flatterer, their murderous daggers w’ero the Marquis of 
Anotlier word of someivhat similar meaiimg, Montferrat in 1192, JjOuLs of Bavaria in 121.3, 
parasifiy sfirinig from no such contemptible trade, and the Khan of Tartaiy .some forty years later. 
The original boiirers of the name were a clas.s of The hnccaneersy who at a latiT date were hardly 
juiests who probably hiid their meals in common less dreaded, derived their name from the hovean 
(L.at.m panuitroy to sit be.-idi'). But very early or gridiron on which the original settlers at 
with tlu' Greeks the term eain<’ to he applied to Hayti wrerc accustomed to broil or smoke for 
one wlio lives at the expciiso of the great, gaining future consumption the tlesh of the animals they 
this position by adulation and serviliti. AL'O of had killed for their skins. The word ns said to 
Greek origin ns ppdmjoyiMi {paidaqd<ios)y sigmly- be Caribbean, and to mean ‘u place wdiere meat 
iiig, first, ratlier tin* slave who (*onductcd the is .smoke-dried.’ 

child’s sfrps to the place of in. struct ion, tlnan, as Some of the contemptuous terms in our 
now, the master who guides his mind in the way language have been attributed to remarkable 
of kiiOAvledgc. In later times, a c/umcri/er gained origims. In scawp, we have a deserter fruii 
his name Irom the place wdiich it w.w customary the field of battle (Latin Cf, and campus), a 
for him to occupy near the hittiec-work .scieeii parallel word to de-camp; and in scoundrel, ‘a 
(caTicellus) which fenced off the judgment-seat from Joatlisome fellow^,’ ‘one to .scunner or be disgusted 
the body of the court. The same Taitin dei'ivatinn at.’ Th^ old w'ord scunner, still u.scd a.s a term 
gives iiSiJie cliancd of a church, Irom the fact of of strong clislik# in Lowdaiid Scotch, meant 
its being screened off, and what is more remark- also ‘to shrink through fear,’ .so that scnvncr-el 
able,, the verb to cancel, that is, to strike out is equivalent to one ivho shniik.^^, a cowai’d. 

anything which is written by making cro>s-lme.s J'oUioon is ‘one who lies in bed,’ insUiad of 

over it. bestirring himself. 

Several of the namo.s of different tjades will Several word.s ha\e parsed from a literal to 

at once occur to our readers. Thus, a slatiomr is a figurative sense, and have thus become much 

one wdio had a ‘station’ or stand in the market- wider in signification. Thus, villain oririnally 
place for the sale of book.8, in ortler to attract meant mer<‘ly a farm-servant ; jtaqan, a dw'eller 
the, pa.ssers-by as customers. An vphoUtercr, in a village ; huwe, a boy ; xdvd, a prii^ate 
originally vpholdsfcr, wa.s, it would seem, an person ; Jieathen, a dweller on a heath ; gawtU, 
auctioneer, wlio ‘ held up ’ his wares in order a small coin ; and hrat, a rag or clout, especially 
to show them off The double -er in tliLs ivqpd a child’s bib or apron. Treacle meant an aiiti- 
is superfluous, as in poult-er-er. A haberda^er dote against the bites of sei 7 jent.s ; intoxicate, to 
W'as so called from his selling a stuff called drug or poison ; coveard, a bob-tailed hare ; j 
hapertas in old Fjj-ench, which* is supposed to he and" hitcher, a slaughterer merely of he-goats. 
from a Scandinavian word meaning pedlars’ Brand and stigmatise still moan to mark wdth ' 
wares, froA the haversack in w'hich they were infamy, although the practical sigDificance of the 
carried. words is noAV chiefly a matter df lo>il'^rv Under 

Two military terras have curious origins. Ben- the Romans, a slave who luad pi oel didemr-t, 
tinel has been traced through Italuui to the or had attempted to run aw'ay from his master, 
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was branded M'ith the three letters F u n, a 
thief or rascal ; while it may not be generdly 
known that in f]n},dand the custom of branding 
the cheek of a felon with an F was only abolished 
by statute some sixty years ago. 

These examples of a class of words denoting 
traces of customs of other days, iniglit easily 
be largely multiplied ; but enough has been said 
to remind our readers of one aspect of the 
historical value of our language — that is, the 
impress of the thoughts and practices of past 
generations stamped upon the words which are 
used in the familiar intercourse of life. 


A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF. 

CHAPTER VII. 

‘ She has come to stay,’ Frances said. 

‘What?’ cried Manuccia, making the small, 
monosyllable sound as if it were the biggest word 
in her'vocabulary. 

‘ She has come to stay. She is my sister ; 
papa’s daughter as much as T am. She has come 
— home.’ Francos was a little uncertain about 
the word, and it was only ‘a casa’ that she said — 

‘ to the house,’ winch moans the same. 

Mariuccia threw up her arms in astonishment. 
‘Then there has been another Signorina all the 
time ’ ’ fche cried. ‘ Figure to yourself that 1 
have been with the pailronc a dozen years, and 
I never hoard of her before.’ 

‘ Papa docs not talk very much about his con- 
cerns,’ said Frances in her liiith fulness. ‘And 
what we have got to ilo is to make her very 
comfortable. She is very pretty, don’t you 
think ? Such beautiful blond hair — and tall. 

I never shall be tall, 1 fear. They say she is * 
like papa ; but, as is natural, she is much more j 
beautiful than papa.’ 

‘ Beauty is as you find it,’ said Mariuccia. ! 
‘Carina, no one will ever be so ])rctty as our | 
own Signorina to Domenico and me.— -Wh.it is 
the child doing? She is imlhng the things off 
her own bed. — My angel, you have lo.st your 
good sense. You are ilutteri’d and upset by this 
new arrival. Tlic blue room aviU be very good 
for the new young lady. Perhaps she aviU not 
stay very long ? ’ 

The uish was father to the thoiigliL But 
Frances took no notice of the sugge-stion. She 
said briskly, going on with what slie was doing : 
‘She must have my room, Mariuccia. The blue 
room is fpdfe nice ; it will do very well for me ; 
but I should like her to feel at home, not to 
think our house was bare and cold. The blue 
room would be rather naked, if we were to 
]iut her there to-night. It will not be naked 
lor me ; for, of course, I am used to it all, 
and know everything. But when Constance 
wakes to-raoiTow morning and looks round her, 
and woiidens where she is — oh, how strange it 
all seems !— I wish her to open her eyes upon 
things that are pretty, and to say to lierself; 
“What a delightriil house papa has. What a 
nice room. I feel as if I had been here all my 
life.’” 

‘Constanza — is that her name? It is rather 
a common iiamf — not distinguished, like our 
Bi^morina’.s. But it is very good for her, I have 
no doubt. And so you will give her your own 


room, that she may be fond of the house, and 
stay and supplant you? That is what will happen. 
The good one, the one of gold, gets pushed out 
of the way. I would not give her my room to 
make her love the house.’ 

‘ I think you would, Mariuccia.' 

‘ No ; I do not think so,’ said Mariuccia, 
squaring herself with one arm akimbo. ‘ No ; 
I do not deny that I would probably take some 
new tilings into the blue room, arid put up 
curtains. But I am older than you are, and 1 
have more sense. I would not do it. If she 
gets your room, she will get your place ; and 
she will please everybody, and be admired, and 
my angel will be put out of the way.’ 

‘ I am such a horrid little wivtch*’ said Frances, 
‘that I thought of that too. It was mean, oh, so 
mean of me. She is prettier ithan 1 am ; and 
taller ; and — yes, of courhc, slie must be older 
too, so you see it is her right.’ 

‘ Is she the eldest ? ’ asked Mariuccia. 

Frances made a puzzled pause ; but she would 
not let the woman divine that she did not know. 
‘O yes; she must be the eldest. — Come quick, 
Mariuccia; take all these tilings to tlie blue 
room ; and now for your clean linen and every- 
tlung that is nice and sweet ’ 

Marinecui did ^^hat she was told, but witli 
many objci’tions. She carried on a running 
murmur of protest all the time. ‘Wliou tlu're 
are changes in a family ; when it is by the 
visitation of God, tluit is another matter. A 
son or a clanghbu* wlio is in trouble, wlio ha" 
no other refuge ; that is natural ; there is noth- 
ing to say. But to leinaiu away during a dozen 
years, and then to come back at a moment’s 
notice — nay, without even a moment’s notice — 
in the evening, when all the beds are made up, 
and demand everything tliat is eomforlable. — f 
liave always thought that then* w'lis a gn'at deal 
to be said for the poor young Signoriuo in the 
Bible, lie who had alway.s st.ojc'd at liome when 
his brother was aniusiiig himself. Caiina, you 
know M'liat I menu.’ 

‘1 have thought of that too,’ said Frances. 
‘But my sister is not a prodigal; and ])a])a has 
never done any tiling for her. It i.s all quite 
different. When \ve knoiv each other better, 
it will be delightful alwaiys to have a companion, 
Mariuccia — think how plea.sant it w'ill be always 
to have a companion. I wonder if she v'lll like 
my picture.s? — Now', don’t you think the room 
looks very pretty? J always thought it was a 
pretty room. Lc.ue the pn'siatm open, that she 
may see the sea ; and in th(i morning, don’t forget 
to come in and close them, before the sun gets 
hot. — 1 think that n ill do now.’ 

‘ Indeed, 1 hope it will do— after all the trouble 
you have taken And J liope the young laily 
is worthy of it. — But, my angel, what shall I do 
when 1 come in to WM.ke her? Does she expect 
that I can talk her language to her ? No, no. 
Apd she will know nothing ; she will not even 
be^T'.blc b'j say “ Good-morning.” ’ 

‘I hope so. But if not, you nni.st call me 
first, that i.s all,’ said Frances cheerfully.— ‘Now, 
don’t go to bed just yet ; perhaps she will like 
something — some tea ; or perhap.s a little supper ; 
or 1 never asked if she had dined.’ 

Maimceia regarded this pos-sibilit^' with equa- 
nimity. She was not afraid of a girl’s appetite. 
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But she made a grimace at the mention of the 
tea. ‘ It is good when one lias a cold ; O yes/ 
she said ; ‘but to drink it at all times, as you 
do ! If she wants anything, it will be a great 
deal better to give her a sirop, or a little red 
wine.’ 

Frances detained Mariuccia as long as she could, 
and lingered herself still longer, after all was 
ready in the room. She did not know how 
to go baclfc to the drawing-room, where site had 
left the two together, to say to each other, no 
doubt, many things that could be better said 
in her absence. There was no jealousy, only 
delicacy, in this ; and* she had given up her 
pretty room to her sister, and carried her indis- 
pensable belongings to the bare one, with the 
pui’cst pleasure in making Constance comfort- 
able. Constance^ whom an hour ago she had 
never hearcJ* of, and who now was one of them, 
nearer to her than anybody, except her father. 
But atl this being done, she bad the strangest 
difliculty in going back, in thrusting herself, 
as imagination said, between them, and inter- 
rupting their talk. To think that it bhould be 
such a tremendous matti'r to return to that 
familiar roiun, iii whicli thi‘ greater jiart of her 
life had been passed ! It ielt like another world 
into which she was about to enter, lull of 
unknown elements and conditions which she did 
not understand. Slie had not known wdiat it 
W’as to be shy in the very limited society she 
bad ever known ; but she was sliy now% feeling 
as if she hud not courage to put her haiul upon 
the haiulle of the door. The familiar creak and 
|ar of it as it opened seemed to her like noisy 
instruments aTinouneing her approach, wdiieh 
stopped the i on vernation, us she had divined, 
and made her father and her sister look up 
w'lth a little shut. Frauccfi couhl have wished 
Jo sink through the floor, to get rid ot her 
own being altogetlicr, as she saw them both 
give this slight start. (Constance w'as leaning 
upon the table, the light of the lamp shining 
full ujjon her face, with the air of being in 
tile midst of an animated nanative, wliieli she 
stopped wdieu Frances entered ; and Mr AVaring 
had been listening with a smile. lie turned 
half round and held out hi.s hand to the timid 
girl behind him. ‘Come, Frances,’ he said , ‘>ou 
have been a long time making vour preparations. 
Have you been bringing out the laiii'bt robe for 
your sister?’ It wuis odd bow the parable — 
winch had no signification in their circumstances 
— haftnted them all. 

‘ Your room is quite ready whenever yon please. 
And would you like tea or anything ( 1 ought 

to have asked if you had dined,’ Franccs'said. 

‘Is she the hiwsekeeper'^ — llow odd ! — Du you 
look after everything ? -Dear me ! I am afraid, 
lu that case, I shall make a very poor substi- 
tute for Frances, papa.’ 

‘It is not necessary to think of that,’ he said 
hastily, giving her a ([uick glance. 

Frances saw it, with another involuntafy, 
quickly suppressed pang. 01 course, there w'ottid 
be tilings that Constance must be w'arned not to 
say. And yet it Telt Uh if papa liad deserted her 
and gone over to the other side. She had not the 
remotest conception what the warning referred 
to, or what Constance meant. 

*I dined at the Jiotel,’ Constance w'cnt on, 


‘with those people whom I travelled witli. I 
suppose you will liave to call and be civil. 
They were quite delighted to think that they 
would know somebody at Bordighera — some of 
the inhabitants. — Yes, tea, i{ you please. And 
then I think I shall go to bed ; for twenty-four 
houre in the train is very fatiguing, besides the 
excitement. — Don’t you think Frances is very 
much like mamma? There is a little way she^ 
has of sotting her chin. — Look there ! That 
is mamma all over. I think they w'ould get on 
together very well ; indeed, I teel sure of it.’ 
And again there w'os a signihcant look exchanged, 
which once more went like a stiiig to Frances’ 
heart. 

‘Your sister has been tolling me,’ said Mr 
Waring, with a little hesitation, ‘ of a , great many 
people 1 iihcd to know. You must be very 
much surprised, my flear ; but I will take an 

opportunity’ lie was confused before her, 

as if he bad been before a judge. He gave her 
a look which was half shame and half gratitude, 
sentiments both entirely out of place between 
him and Frances. She could not bear that he 
should look at her so. 

‘ Yes, papa,’ slie said as easily as she could ; 
‘I know you must have a great deal to talk of. 

II Constance wall give me her keys, I will unpack 
her things for her.’ Both the girls instinctively, 
oddly, addressed each other through their father, 
the only link between theiiT, hesitating a little 
at the familiarity which nature made necessary 
betw’een them, but wliich had no other w’arrant. 

‘Ob' isn’t there a maid wlio cun do it?’ 
Constance fried, opening her eyes. 

The evening seemed long to Frances, though 
it was not long. Constance trifled over the tea — 
which Mariuccia made with much reluctance — 
tor half an hour. But she talked all the time ; 
and as licr talk was of people Frances had never 
heard of, and was mingled with little allusions 
to what had passed bclore : ‘ I told you about 
him;’ ‘You remember, we were talking ol tbem;’ 
with a constant recurrence of names which to 
Frances meant nothing at all, it seemed long to 
her. 

She sat down at the table, and tpok her 
knitting, and listened, and tried to look as if 
she took an interest. She did indeed take a 
jrcat interest ; no one could have been more 
eager to enter without ariihe-'pemt'c into the 
new life thus unTolded before lier ; and some- 
times she was amuseil and eould laugh at the 
stones Constance ivas telling ; hut her chief 
feeling was that sense of being entirely ‘out of 
it’ — having nothing to do with it, which makes 
people who do not understand society feel like 
so many ghosts sUinding on the margin, knowing 
nothing. The tecling was strange, and very 
forlorn. It is an nniileiisant i‘\perience even for 
those who are strangers, to whom it is a passing 
incident ; but as the speaker was her sister and 
the listener her father, Frances could not help 
feeding forlorn. Generally in the evening con- 
versation flagged between them. He would have 
his book, and Frances sometimes had a book too, 
or a draw’ing upon which she could work, or at 
least her knitting. She had felt^tliat the silence 
wliich reigned in the room wag not what ought 
to be. It was not like the talk which w'as s^jj)- 
posed to go on in all the novels she had ever read 
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where the people were 7iic(’. And sometimes 
she attempted to entertain her father with little 
incidents in the life of their poor neighbours, 
or tilings which Mariuccia had told her ; but he 
listened benevolentl|r, with his finger between the 
leaves of his book, or even without closing his 
hook, looking up at her over the leaves — only 
out of kindness to her, not because he was 
•interevsted ; and then silence would fall on them, 
a silence which was very sweet to Frances, in 
the midst of which her own little stream of 
thoughts flowed very continuously, but which 
now and then she was struck to the heart tf> 
think must be very dull for papa. 

But to-night it was not dull for him. She 
listened, and said to herself this was the way to 
make conversation ; and laughed whenever she 
could, and followed every little gesture of her 
sister’s with admiring eyes. But at the end, 
Frances, though she Avould not acknowledge it 
to herself, felt that she had not been amused. 
She thought the people in the village were just 
as intere.sting. But then she was not so clever as 
Constance, and could not do them justice in the 
samii way. 

‘ And now I am going to bed,’ Constance said. 
She rose up in an instant with a rapid move- 
ment, as if the tlionglit had only just struck 
her, and she obeyed the impulse at once. There 
was a freedom about all luir movements which 
troubled and captivated Frances. She had been 
leaning half over the table, her sleeves, which 
were a little wide, falling back from her arms, 
now leaning her cluii in the hollow of one hand, 
now supporting it with both, putting her elbows 
wherever she pleased. Frances herself liad Ixien 
trained by Mariuccia to very great decorum m 
respect to attitudes. If she <lid furtively now 
ana then lean an elbow upon tlie table, she was 
aware that it tvas wrong all the tune ; and as for 
le^'s, she knew it was only men wlio were pi‘r- 
mitted to cross them, or to do anytliing save sit 
with two feet equal to each other upon the floor. 
But Constance cared for none of these rules. 
She rose up abruptly (Mariuccia would have said, 
as if something liud stung her) almost before t>Uc 
had finished what she was saying. ‘Show me 
my room, please,' she said, and yawned. She 
yawned quite freely, naturally, without any 
attempt to conceal or to apologise for it as if it 
had been an accident. Frances could not help 
being shocked, yet neither could she help laugh- 
ing with a sort of pleasure in this breach of all 
rules. But Constance only stared, and <lid not 
in the least understand why she should laugh. 

‘Where have you put your sister?’ Mr Waring 
asked. 

‘I liave put her — in the room next to yours, 
papa ; between your room and mine, you know : 
for I am in the blue room now. There she 
will not feel strange ; she will have people on 
each side.’ 

‘ That is to say you have given her ’ 

It was Frances’ turn now to give a warning 
glance. ‘The room I thought she would like 
best,’ she said with a soft but deci-iive tone. She 
too Lad a little imperious way of her own. It 
was so soft, iVat u stranger would not have 
found it out; but in the Palazzo they were 
alV acquainted with it, and no one — not i-vun 
Mariuccia — found it possible to say a word after 
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this small trumpet had sounded. Mr Waiing 
accordingly was silenced, and made no further 
remark. He went with his daughters to the 
door, and kissed the cheek which Constance 
held lightly to him. ‘I shall see you again, 
papa,’ Frances said in that same little determined 
voice. 

Mr Waring did not make any r^ly, but 
shrank a little aside, to let her pass. lie looked 
like a man who was afraid. She had spared him ; 
she had not betrayed ^the ignorance in which 
he liad hrnught her up ; but now the moment 
of reckoning was near, and he was afraid of 
Frances. He went back into the sal one, and 
walked up and down with a restlessness which 
was natural enough, considering boiv all the 
embers of his life had been raked up by this 
unexjiected event. He bad livei]^ in absolute quiet 
for fourteen long years a strange life : a life 
which might have been supposed to bo impossible 
for a man htill m the hcyilay of his strtmglh ; 
but yet, os it appeared, a life which suited him, 
which he pi-efened to others more natural. To 
settle down in an Italian village with a little 
girl of four for his sole companion- when he 
came to think of it, nothing couM be more 
unnatural, more extraordinary ; ariii yet be had 
likeil it Avell enough, as well as he could have 
liked anything at that crisis of his fate. He was 
the kind of man who, in other circuiiistanceR, 
in another age, ivould liave made himself a monk, 
and .spent liis c.visteiice veiy placidly in illu- 
minating manuscripts. He had done sometluiig 
as luar this as is possible to an Englishruau, 
not a Iloinan Catholic, of the ninctis'iith cen- 
tury. Hn fortunately, Waring bad no ecclesiastical 
temh'iicies, or even in the nineteenth lentury 
he niiglit have found out lor himself some 
psoiido-nionkery in which he could have been 
hajipy. As it w'.'is, be bad retired w’lth his little 
girl, and on the ivliolc bud Ix'en comlortablo 
enough. But now the little girl had grown up, 
and required tf> liave varifuis things accounted 
for; and the other individuals wlio hud t'laims 
upon him, whom he thought he had shak(‘n off 
altogethei, laid turned uj) again, and liad to be 
dealt Avith. The monk had an ea.sy time ef it 
in eonipari^un. He wdio has hut himself to think 
of may manage himself, if he has good luck ; but 
the responsibility ol others on your shoulders is 
a terrible drawback to tranquillity. A litj,le girl '. 
that seemed the simph'st of all things. It had 
never occurred to him that slie Avould form a 
link by Avliich all 1ns former burdens mignt be 
draw n back ; or that she, more wonderful still, 
should ever arise, and demand to know why. 
But both of tliese impossible things liad liap- 
pened. 

Waring Avalked about the salonc. He opened 
the glass door and stepped out into the loggia 
into the Iraiinml shining of the moon, wdiich lit 
lip all the blues of the sea, and kindled little 
silAUT luniiH all OA'er the quivering palms. How 
qujft it was ! and yet that tranquil nature lyinj; 
unmoved, taking whatever cjime of good or eAui, 
did harm in a far more colossal way than any 
man could do. The sea, then 'looking so mild, 
would suddenly lise up and bring '4avoc and 
destruction worse than an army ; yet next day 
smile again, and throw its spray into the faces 
of the children, and lie like a beautiful thing 
... ... r" 
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under the light. But a man could not do this, not had practice, or who have been satisfied with 
A man had to give an account of all that he had bad imitations of a poultice, it is worth while 
done, whether it was good or whether it was evil to invest in a pound or two of linseed ; and by 
— if not to God, which on the whole U’as the canifuUy followm" out the above directions a 
easiest— for God knew all about it, how little few times, there will be little difficulty in turning 
harm had been intended, how little anything out a poultice as it should be — hot, light, oi 
had been intended, how one mistake involved uniform consistency, and evenly spread, 
another j if not to God — why, to some one harder If the poultice is to be applied to a wound, a 
to face — perhaps to one’s little girl. teaspoonful of glycerine in the water will prevent 

He oajj^e back from the loggia and the moon- its sticking, although in such cases the linseed 
light and nature, which, all of them, were so indif- has to be put next the skin. In medical cases, as 
ferent to what was 'halipening to him, with a a rule, the linseed may he put into a bag of flannel 
feeling that the imperfect human lamp which so or calico ; or, better still, of flannel or mackintosh 


for him at the door. an«ordinary material is being used, it is necessary 

to cover with a piece ol mackintosh before the 

•fr xt i r c t xt layer of cottoii-wool, ifhicli should be put over 

II 0 M L-N h It R I N G. every poultice. A flannel bandage, to keep it in 

BY A. LADY. place, uho helps to retain tlic heat; and as the 

value ol a iioulticc is gone when it becomes chilly, 
SIXTH AKTICLE. jg worth while to t^e pains to keep it warm as 

Wjs now turn to the consideration of those long as possible. 

external remedies wliicli it falls within the nurse’s A^hen a jacket-poultice is ordered, take a piece 
sphere to make or apply, and which will be «D'>wgh to go completely round tlm 

called for ill .aniost all eases of acute illness. ‘’'.T f 


II 0 M E-N U U R I N a 


SIXTH AKTICLE. 


tt.x X X axxxxu.u uxx wx xxxxxw... ^ poultice the recjiiircd sixe ; let the 

And first comes llie poidtiee, a most powerful j* If 

agent HI hkilled hands. It is used for its heat jg niuch restlessness, extra siriiigB will he needed 
and moisture, to check inflammation, to soothe to tie over each shoulder. \ This is the ordinary 
pain, and to help m the formation of pus. It way ol making a jacket-poultice ; hut for the 
will therefore he seen that its range of usefulness inexperienced it is anything but an easy under- 
is very wide, and that it i'- imper<itive for a nurse taking, for to make a poultice of such a size 
to thoroughly understand the art of poultieo- properly is a difficult matter, and then the 
makiiit;; and tlioush tins k really umU,- ca-sy, rkau-mg k an oireratmu winch frcmicntly dofc^^ 

it If. aatonkhing how few umateura can pro,lnoc ”'7 ^ 

“ , 1 . 1 ... 1 remember hearing oi one case where every 

a..ything that has value ^containing moi.t heat. ^ fit ^f 

It must 1)0 borne in iiuiid, too, that if a poultice coughing, that it vas several minutes before the 
is not useful and agreeable, it will do positive fresh poultice could be ajiplicd. With these 
harm, us a source of misery and annoyance. * difliciilties in view, I jirefer to leave the beaten 

A'anous iiiaterialii may he, and are used for track, and make a jacket-poultice thus. Get two 
poultices ; in this country, the usual are linseed- one ot flannel and the other of oiled silk 

meul nnd bmul. In making the former, do not “7 ■niislin ; th,.y must he huge enough to meet 

hegin till vou luave eveiythnig at hand-crushed “”7'' “J"" ^ f “J 

T . X 1 1 . r 1 . • strings to each side, and one at each end of what 

imseed hoilnig uuter, metnl h^m-metal ^, 1 , p,!! ^ 

heat better than earthenware broad-hladed knife, poultice ; place on a piece of rnacknitosli in the 
and piece of r ig or brown paper. Be quite sure i,ed, and let the patient lie on it ; fill tlio second 
that tile wa<er is boiling ; half the bad ponltiics with a lather thin and ^ cry light poultice ; tie the 
one rtieets with come from carelessness on this two bng.s togetiicr under the arms and on the 
point, or from the mistaken idea that if water shouldeis ; cover well with a thick layer of 
has once boiled, it i.s enough ; whilst it is iiidi.s- medicated wool ; place over the whole a large 
pensahle that for a light poullico the water shall piece of oiled silk, and liglitly lack it to the 
be on the boil when used. Having made sure lower poultice. Thus arranged, the poultices will 
of this, scald out the basin, and pouttin us much keep warm for hours ; and when the patient lies 
water as you tl^ink will he needed for the poultice; quietly you will often find the hack-poultice will 
then sprinkle the linseed in with one hand, and only need changing about every other time a 
with the other keep on stirring briskly all the JroiJi one is put to the che.st, which of itself is a 
time, and in one direction only; for this pui-pose great saxing of iatigue. Observe that 1 recom- 
a hroad-hladcd knife is hetU'r than a spoon, mend oiled silk and medicated wool for chest 
When the poultice is so still’ that no particles poultices. This is on account of their Bujierior 
adhere to the sides of the basin, take it out in lightness, for added weight to a person whose 
one lump, and spread evenly on the rag or brown breathing is afleeted means, os a rule, added 
paper, turning the edges h^ck over the sides of suffering. 

the poultice, if the knife sticks, dip it into hot Bread poultices are sometimes ordered when 
water ; ljut he as quick over this part of your only a small surface needs moist heat, and they 
work as is consistent witli even spreading, or are often used in affections of the face, especially 
your poultice will have lost half its value by of the eyes. There arc sevefal ways of rn^ing 
the time it is ready for use. For those who have them, of which the following are the %est 
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Crumble into coarse crumbs as much stale bread 
as you think you are likely to need for your 
poultice; pour some boiling water into a woll- 
wanned basin ; stir in the crumbs ; cover with 
a plate, and let it stand by the tire for about 
five minutes ; press out any superfluous mois- 
ture,, and put either into a muslin bag or on a 
piece of linen. If the latter, a few drops of 
oil or glycerine should be sprinkled over the 
surface, to keep it from sticking. Another way 
is to put rather more water than will be 
needed for the size of poultice into a small 
saucepan. Before it rjuite boils crumble into it 
some stale bread ; mix it with a spoon, and 
continue stirring till the whole is reduced to 
a soft but firm pulp. If it is to be used for a 
wound, put glycerine into the water, as for 
linseed. A bread ]ioultico needs to be very 
carefully covered with cdttoii-wool, or it will 
speedily become a hard, cold cake, ei^ually use- 
less and dibagrocable. 

Charcoal poultices are soirietime.s ordered for 
foul wounds. If the parts an* \eiy tcmler, take 
half an ounce of charcoal to two ounces of 
bread-crumb.«, and one and a half ounces of 
linseed ; soak the bread for a few minutes in 
boiling water, letting it stand by the fire ; add 
the meal and half tlie charcoal ; stir till per- 
fectly soft, and sprinkle the remaining charcoal 
over the surface. When there i.s no special 
sensitiveness, the charcoal may be mixed with 
linseed and the poujtice made as usual, or the 
charcoal may be simply spread over the surface 
of an ordinary linseed poultice. 

Bran poultices are uselul because of their 
lightness, when a large surface needs coveiing. 
They are made by halt-filling a ilaimel bag with 
bran, and pouring boiling water <in it. The 
superfluous wet must be got rid of by wringing 
or by pla( ing the bag in the oven lor a lew 
minutes. 

As to the heat of a poultice ; when the skin 
is not broken, it may be applied as hot as the 
patient will bear it ; and lor such ca-^es few 
amateur nurses err on the side of over-heatmg 
a poultice. The ditticulty generally lies m 
getting it hot enough to do good. But on the 
other liand, for wounds, great care is rc(iiiiivd, 
and a very good test is Avlietlier the nurse’s tjwn 
face Avill bear the heat. In (hanging a poultice, 
get everything ready first : lemove tlic olJl poul- 
tice ; cover up well with extia cotton- wool ; 
and make the iieAV one as quickly as pos.sible ; 
but in applying it be. caix'ful not to slap it down 
quickly, or your patient Avill not allow it to be 
])ut on as liot as if you put one edge gently 
down, and gradually laid tlie rest in position. 
This is important, e^pecially in dressing wminds 
which require gentle handling. I have seen the 
tears drawn from tlu; eyes of a self-controlled 
patient by the reckless way in Avhicli a steaming 
poultice has Ijeen laid on a sensitive wound ; 
the nurse meanwhile priding herself on the 
heat she compelled her unfoi-tunate victim to 
endure. 

Another method of applying heat and moisture 
to large surfaces is by means of fomentations. 
Properly applied, these often afford great relief ; 
but it is a decided point of weakness in most 
hom^-nursing. To* manage them properly, you 
need two large pieces of coarse flannel, plenty of 


boiling water, a tin pail, and a wringer. The 
latter is the only difficulty. It should consist of 
a long piece of strong canvas, with a broad firm 
hem at either end, through which a piece of wood 
can be easily passed ; but few peoj^e have such 
conveniences at hand, and n very good substitute 
is the ordinary kitchen roller-towel, which, being 
made double, allows plenty of room for the 
wooden handles, which may* be extemporised out 
of brooms or brushes. To make the fon^entation, 
prepare the wringer by placing the pieces of woo<l 
in position ; lay it over tlu. pail, and on it a double 
fold of flannel ; pour over a good quantity of 
boiling water. Let two people take hold ot the 
ends, and by tA\isting in opposite directioii«», the 
flannel can with very little effort be wrung 
quite dry. Carry it in the wringer to the bed- 
side ; take it out and give it a sliake, and apply 
as quickly as your patient will allow. , Cover up 
os for a poultice, and put your wringer ready for 
a fresh fomentation, avIucIi must be prepaid 1 as 
soon as the first cools. When fomentations arc 
used for the speedy relief of difficult breathing, 
tAVo large sponges may Avith advantage take the 
place of flannel, on account of the 8ui)eii t light- 
ness of sponge. 

Opium fomentations are prepared bi q)rinkling 
one fold of flannel prepared as above Avitli the 
prescribed amount of laudanum. 

A material called sjwngio-inline is verv handy 
for small fomentations, being light and Avater- 
proof. It is used in the same Avay as flannel, 
but soon becomc.s hard, and is expensive for large 
fomentations. 

When heat alone, Avithout moisture, is needed, 
a flannel bag or woollen stocking half filled with 
salt, sand, or bran, and heated through m the 
oven, will be found eonvenient. It retains the 
heat AAoll, and can be moulded to the shape of 
miy affecU'd part. 

Tliere is another form of outward np^dieation, 
known as counter-irritant, which we shall con- 
sider in our next paper. 


TOM SLUG. 

A STORY FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 

‘This will never do, Tom,’ said Mr Benjamin 
Slug, as he read hie son’s school-report for another 
term. ‘ You must really rouse up, or you ’ll never 
make a man of yourself.’ 

Mr Slug had got on in the world by acting on 
tlie motto, ‘ Labour conquers everything,’ and thus 
from an office-boy he liad risen to the head of 
the firm. Justly proud of his own success, and 
knowing its secret, he was very anxious his son 
should follow in his steps. To this end he had 
put him to the best schouls, and given him every 
chance of a good education. But the burden of 
every report was the same : ‘ The lad has good 
natural abilities, and Avould make a splendid 
schofiM: had he application’ — a polite A\'ay of 
saying that Tom Avas lazy. 

There w'as a jiicture in his bedropm of a field in 
a wilderness state of bi iers and thorns. Part of it 
had been originally inclosed as a vineyard ; but 
it was now covered with nettles, and the vines 
AU'ere overrun with foxes, finding ready entrance 
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by the ruined wall. In one comer of the vine- 
yard was a lodge, the latticed window showing 
the drowsy keeper within, murmuring now and 
again, as he turned from side to side : ‘ Yet a little 
sleep and a little slumber, then will T arise and 
till my field and trim my vines.’ In the dim 
i distance, the grim, gaunt, hungry-looking figure 
of Poverty was seen stealthily approac hing. Tom 
often looked at this picture, but hitherto had 
not fully l^rned its les.son. 

He was a thoughtfiil boy in his way, and 
sometimes philosophised 'a bit about his lazy 
tendencies. Indeed, he was a philosopher in 
iietticoata ; for he woftld sonietimes argue to 
himself in this way : ‘ My name is Slug. Why, 
it’s the name of that slimy, gliding thing on 
the garden walks ! I wonder if the family got 
its name — as Edward Longshanks got his, from 
ills long legs — fvohi the slowness of some member 
reminding people of a slug? If so, how can I 
help bKng sluggish ? — it’s in the blood.’ 

He had yet to learn that men arc born into the 
world like colts, and need brcakmg-in to be of full 
u.se. 

The boy was quick with his eyes, however, if 
slow with liis liamh and feet. He had picked np a 
good deal, in this wav, about beu'^ts and birds and 
files anil ereeinng things. On tins memorable 
afternoon lie was fresh from a book about the 
Termites or ‘uliitc ant'*,’ found in Africa, which 
build nests twelve feet high, some on the ground, 
shaped like pointed haycocks or huge mushrooms ; 
and some in trees, shaped like sugar-casks, with a 
eov('n‘d-way to them, winding round the trunk, 
irom the ground. 

Tlu-re w'as a seriousness in his father’s tone as 
he begged Tom to free himseU from the growing 
slavoiy of indolence by one grand effoit, wdneh 
made him ieel very miserable and disgusted with 
himself. In Ibis mood he wandered into the 
orchard, and tlirew’ himself clown under a tree. 
It was a beautiful summer evening The slanting 
sunlight barred the grass w’lth long shafts of green 
and gold. Hurd by, a little stream made music as 
it run. Tlie air v\as thronged w'ltli in.sects, < lanc- 
ing away their little day in the sunset hour. 
Tom could not litlp feeling the beauty of the 
scene. Ami some sense of sweetiie.'.s wc)uld 
mingle w'lth the, bitterness that found vent in his 
tears. When lliese liad ceased, his eye chanced to 
fall on a nest of ants, the inmates of wdiieh were 
very bu\v around him, some repairing the nest, 
others giuarding it, and others carrying stores into 
it. • 

As he watched them, the nest began to grow*^ 
scnsiblv bigger, until it seemed as if he could 
walk up and downi in it. Tom thdiight this 
was a splendid •liauce of exploring an ant-hill, 
and making up to the nest, was about to enter, 
when tw'o of the guards rushed out clashing their 
jaw^s so fiercely that he felt quite frightened. He 
w^as still more startled, how'ever, wdien one of 
them asked him wdiat he wanted. On recovering 
himself, he made bold to ask if he nimht be 
allowed to see over the nest. The guards c<tn- 
versed for a moment, and theu one of them went 
inside, and presrtitly returned with a kindly, 
motherly-lttoking an^ who said : ‘ The Queen has 
been pleased to grant your request, and appointed 
me your guide. Please step this way.’ 

The entrance opened into a kind of hall. 


which again narrowed into a lobby, having a 
pillar at the entrance, midway between the walls. 
Seeing Tom look wonderingly at this pillar, the 
guide told him it was to make the nest easier 
of defence when attacked. ‘You see,’ she said, 
‘a couple of ants could keep a whole army at 
bay here.’ 

Tom thought it a most skilful device. 

Passing through this lobby, they came to 
another hall, much larger than the first, with 
jiillars here and there, to support the roof. 
‘Tliis is the grand assembly-room,’ said the 
guide. 

Then she led him into another lobby, having 
a row of cells on each side. Thence they mounted 
a staircase, and passed through a gallery, which 
also ‘had rows of cells on each tide*. There was 
something, or somebody, in every cell. 

Now and again, they* met a long string of 
ants bearing burdens. The leader of one of tliese 
— a big-jawed ant— seized Tom with liis nippers 
as they were passing, and would have made them 
meet in his fiesh, had not the guide signalled 
that ho was a friend. 

Tom might have grown weary with his long 
tramp, but for some entertaining accounts of 
ol.luT ant-nests by the guide. She described one 
liollowed out of the branches and twigs of a 
thorn-tree for the sake of honey hidden there ; 
another purse-shaped, made* by gluing leaves 
together while on the tree ; and another, stranger 
still, made with dried cakes of refuse, arranged 
like tiles on the brancln.'s of a tree, one large 
cake forming the roof. 

As they came to one cell, a joyous company 
pas'^od out, having among them a large ant of 
very stately bearing. 

‘ The Queen ! the Queen ! ’ cried the guide. 

‘ Isn’t she a right noble lady 1 ’ 

Tom took note how very devoted and attentive 
tin* ants were to tlieir Queen. Her bodyguard 
lifted her gently over all rougli j)Jaces ; and 
when the royal paity met a troop of working- 
ants, the latter divided and saluted the lortncr 
as it passed along. 

Tuiiiing into the cell the Queen had ju.st left, 
they saw the floor covered with the smallest eggs 
Tom had ever seen. They were scarcely bigger 
than a pin-point. ‘But come this way,’ said the 
guide, ‘ nijd I ’ll show you the nursery.’ 

This was one of the cosiest cells in the whole 
nest. Here, raiigdd against the walls, like classes 
in a school, were rows upon rows of small, wlute, 
legless grubs. They looked like tiny sugar-loaves, 
and were made up of eleven or twelve rings. 
Every little creature had its nur.se, who was 
either feeding it or washing it, or just taking it 
out for an airiim, or bringing it in. 

‘What m the world are these funny little 
things?’ asked Tom. 

‘Why, they have come out of eggs like those 
you saw just now ; and if spared, will be full- 
grown ailts some day-— Now you must see the 
spinning-i’oom.’ So saying, the guide led Tom 
across a passage into another cell. 

Here a number of fine fat grubs were spinning 
gauze dresses for themselves, which were to shroud 
their bodies from top to toe. A few' wxre spinning 
an additional coat of silk to put* over the gauze 
dress. ^ 

‘These are their nightgowuis,’ said the guiae. 
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*And tlie raoment they ore covered from head 
to foot, they will go to sleep for a month or 
six weeks w'ithout waking.’ 

Tom thought that would be nice. 

The spinning-room led to the dormitory. Here 
Tom saw what at first looked like piles of 
broken twigs and tiny balls of silk ; but when 
he examined the bits of stick more closely, he 
could trace the face and limbs of an insect through 
the gauze-covering. They looked, for all tlie 
world, like the pictured mummies he had seen 
in books. The guards in the room looked rather 
savagely at Tom when he entered ; but a glance 
from the guide made all right. 

‘You need not walk so softly. A thousand 
cannon, thundering over them, would not -rouse 
them until they had slept their sleep out.* As 
soon as they show the least sign of w'liking, how- 
ever, they will be taken into the next room and 
unswathed.’ 

To this room they now proceeded. The sight 
Tom saw here interested him much more than 
anything he had yet seen in the ant-world. The 
floor was strewn with mummy-like forms, and 
silk balls like those m the room just left ; but 
they were stirring a little, as if alive. Mounted 
on each one w’cre three or four ants, wlio care- 
fully assisted the inmates to unwrap themselves ; 
then they took the limbs from their sheaths and 
smoothed them out ; and at last the released 
prisoner stood up on its six legs, in all the freedom 
of a full-grown ant. What a change from the 
little helpless worm ! 

Tom examined one of these brand-new ants 
very minutely. He found the mouth had two 
pairs of jaws, which moved from side to side, 
and not up and down, like his own. One pair 
of jaws was like toothed scissors, with a sharp- 
pointed heak. These, he learned, were to fight 
with. From the front of the head sprang two 
long jointiKl things, like a thresher’s flail, but 
club-biiapcd at the end. The guide said these 
were the most useful things an ant had — arms, 
hands, and nose all in one ; and that if she lost 
tlum she was the most helpless of creatures. 
But what wonderful eyes ! There were five 
altogether — three arrangeii in a triangle on the 
top of the head, and one on each side. The two 
last were very large, and seemed made up of 
hundreds of smaller eyes. Tom tried to count 
them ; but when he had reached a thousand in 
one socket alone, ho gave it up. Tom also dis- 
covered that each ant had a bag in its hinder 
part, filled with poison, which in fighting it could 
spurt into the bodies of its enemies The guide 
told him tliat one family of ants had stings, os 
well as poison-hags. 

Tom had observed on the backs of some of 
the ants wdien unswathed, and just above the 
breathing-holes, two pair of delicate wings, while 
the greater number had none. lie learned, on 
inquiry, that the winged insects were kings and 
queens, and those without wings, common -workers. 

On reminding Ins guide that the Queen they 
saw a little while ago had no wings, she said : 
‘You are quite right, Master Sharp-eyes. But 
she once had wings, and I ’ll tell you how she lost 
them. The wings of the King and Queen ore 
for ilie wedding^frip only. The King dies, or 
is,iikilled off, on his return ; while the Queen 
strips off her wings and sets seriously to her 


life-'work of laying eggs ; and that is how she 
loses her wings. — See ! there they go for the 
wedding-trip ! ’ 

Tom turned, and saw two rather elegant-looking 
ants, with wings half-raised, making towards the 
door of the nest. He and the guide followed 
just in time to wish them much happiness, as 
they flew away through the sunlit air. 

Tom, seeing liimself at the main door again, 
and thinking he had trespassed quite Ipng enough 
on the kindness of his ant-friend, turned to thank 
licr, and to send also a' message of thanks to the 
Quoen, when she exclaimed : ‘ Oh, I have a good 
deal more to show you. • You have not seen our 
cows yet.’ 

‘Cows, cows ! Ants have cows !’ cried Tom in 
I astonishment. 

‘ Yes ; ants have cows ; and if you will step 
this way, you shall see them.’ *' '* 

Tom obeyed, and they retraced their steps 
through one of the long corridors. Aft tliey 
went along they met an ant cari‘;ying a heavy 
burden. 

‘ AVhat ! busy yet ? ’ said the guide, and they 
touched hands as" they passed. —‘ThuL is one of 
the best workers in tlie whole Iiia c ; she works 
fifteen hours a day, luuny a time.’ Presently 
they came upon a little insect \\ith a tuft of 
hairs on its liaolc, which an ant suckl'd, and then 
went away, licking its li]).s. ‘That is a ualking 
honey-pot,’ said the guide. ‘We keep several iu 
the nest, and when we >vant a tasti*, wo suck 
them, as you saw that ant do just now.’ 

Toni opened his eyes at this. But he opened 
them wider wlu'ii he learned that there were 
ants who were living honey-jars, wdio stored U]> 
honev, and gave it out as required to the other 
members of tlie comnuinily. 

Just then a very small ant leaped on the back 
of the guide ami put its long spider-leg-^ round 
her nock. 

‘Stennie, Steiinie, my little pet, don’t quite 
choke me -wnth your hug».— You see -wc have 
pets, as well as cow.s and living honey-pots,’ 
turning to Tom. 

They hud now' reached the cowshed, connected 
witli the main nest by a covered-W'ay. It W'us 
built round and over the leaves of a daisy plant 
wdiich formed the stalls for the cows. 

Tom "W'as looking for a large four-legged crea- 
ture ; and wlien the guide pointed out quite 
a herd of small given insects, he thought she 
was surely poking fun'at him. But these were 
tlie ant-cows. For hy-and-hy the milkmaids 
came in, went up to the cows and stroked them 
very gently until drops of honey fell from them, 
which th6y dz'aiik. As Tom stood watcliing them, 
he remembered to have seen green insects like 
these on the rose-trees and goosebeiiy hushes in 
his father’s garden ; and the thought struck him 
that what people call honey-dew was the honey 
dropped by these little creatures. 

The guide told him os they walked away 
that there wvre some ants tliat grew their owm 
rite, and even mushrooms. 

‘Dear me,’ thought Tom, ‘ants are os clever 
as men.’ • 

Coming to a door tliat led into the. grand hall, 
and looking in, the guide exclaimed : ‘ Why, 
the sports arc on, and I did not know.’ 

It was a merry scene. At one end w'os the | 
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Queen, with all her courtiers round her, watch- 
ing the games. Here a long double row of 
fttitfl was playing at thread-needle. There a 
company was dancing ; close by were several 
pairs wrestling and boxing ; while many of 
the youngsters were playing at hide-and-seek 
all round the halL Suddenly, when the merri- 
ment was at its height, a cry was heard : ‘To 
the pillar, to the pillar ! The foe, the foe ! 
Seal the iifner doors ! ’ 

The scene was chang^ in an instant. The 
Queen had her bodygujird doubled, and was 
taken oflF at once to the royal cell, and sealed 
up. The keepers of *the eggs, the grubs, and 
the mummies hurried away to their respective 
cells, and filled up the doorways with clay. 
The cow-keepers did the same with the entrance 
to the covered-way. All was excitement. When 
the defencot were completed, all waited the on- 
rush ^f tlie enemy. Ihit it proved a false alarm. 
One of the outpobts had indeed seen a legion 
of soldier ants in the distance, tending towards 
the nest. Tliey were simply rounding a hill, 
however, and then made lor a nest of negro 
ant‘<, intent on making slaves. This was the 
explanation of a seont, who had been sent out 
to SCO liow the thing would turn. 

Tom was utterly dumfounded when lie heard 
of ant-sla\ es. 

‘Do ants really make and hold slaves?’ he 
adeed, in utter aslomslimcnt, of his guide. 

‘Yes, some; but not all. DV have no slaves, 
but do all our work oui selves. There is one tribe 
of ants, llie “ Aina'/<jns,” great slaveholders ; but 
they do nothing luit light and lounge. They are 
very bravo in war, however, and never take or 
kill the np-gi'own ants of a nest, except these try 
to hinder them from carrying off their young, 
winch they want to bring u]i and make into 
slaves, ihit the} have to pay dearly for their 
laziness’ — Tom uinced. — ‘They are called the 
“Workers but they arc .lUbt the opposite, when 
not fighting. They iieitlier feed nor clean them- 
selves, nor their young ones. All this is done for 
them by blavcs, who actually have to cany them 
on their backs when they go to a new scttleineiil. 
In fact they have lost the power of doing anytbiiig 
for themselves, through having everything done 
for them, ami not using the power they had. 
Their jaws have lost their toetli, ami arc now 
Bimply.nijipei'h with which they kill their foes 
Ami all this results from indolence.’ — Tom winced 
agaip. W’^as she pointing at him? — ‘Hut,’ she 
went on, ‘1 know another tribe, the Round-jaws, 
who have become more lielidess still in the same 
way. Tliey are even losing their cupping power ; 
ami if it were not for their slaves, who iiarry them 
to the field ami ttieii fight by their side, they would 
never win a battle. There is one other tribe 
which sloth has plunged into yet deeper depths of 
degradation, the Wornouts. Tliey ai’e the mere 
puppet masters of their slaves, who have become 
the real masters. Laziness is a terrible curse ; it 
can blight the finest powers.’ The speaker’s ^ou- 
eand eyes flashed fire as she spoke these wiTi-ds, 
and made Tom tjcmble. • 

He shuddered at the picture of the ants on 
whom the curse of idleness hod fallen. It made 
him think of the picture in his bedroom. Did he 
really see wliat Ins future might be — and would 
be, did ho not change — in these pictures? And 


he groaned aloud, in anguish of heart, at the 
thought. 

‘Tom, Tom, rouse up, my boy! You will 
get your death of cold sleeping like that in the 
grass. Come in and get some warm supper.’ 
This was Tom’s father, who had been seeking him, 
high and low, for some time, and had found %iin 
at last, fast asleep in the orchard. 

Tom’s adventure in an ant-hill was a dream ; 
yet not all a dream, passing away with his 
waking thoughts, like the morning cloud. The 
last words ot his guide iiiiig thinugh his mind for 
many a day: ‘La/iness is a terrible curse, and 
can blight the finest powers.’ It was the turning- 
point in his life, which suffered as great a change 
as that which turned the white legless grub, in his 
dream, into a light airy insect. It was a new 
birth. A few months l^ter he went to business, 
and soon won a character for patient industry, 
which he kept throughout his life. 


DISCOVERY OF ROMAN REMAINS IN 
LINCOLN. 

We have received the following from Dr William 
O’Neill, M.R C.P., of Lincoln, with reference to 
the recent Roman discoveries in that locality : 

The Romans penetrated into Lincolnshire, and 
subdued it about the year "Sp of -this era ; and 
no sooner were they settled in tlie land than, 
with that wonderlul energy and skill which 
chuructciised them, they began to till the soil, 
and gradually brought it into a bigh state of 
cultivation. They improved the face of the 
country generally by raising banks, cutting dikes 
and canals, making roads, and building towns. 
Most of the Roman towns remain to tbe present 
day, also several of their great woiks ; these 
latter in many instance.^ still answering the same 
purpose as that for which they were originally 
made. Of the numerous towns or stations built 
by the Romans, Lindum (Lincoln) was one of 
the chief. The number of Roman remains found 
liere and in the immediately surrounding country 
testify not only to the important position which 
Lindum held in the palmy da\8 of the occupa- 
tion of, Britain, but also to the high state of 
civilisation of many Roman families, and the 
si>lcndour of theii’ villas. 

On the 28th of August 1884, the ironstone 
miners of the Lindum Iixrn Ore Company, 
whilst in the process of opening up a new 
mining shaft in the Grectw'ell Fields, which lie 
about half a mile eastward from Lincoln, came 
upon the remains of a Roman villa, between two 
and three feet below the surface. From the 
nature of the diggings and from the rapidity 
with w’liich they liad been carried on, great 
damage had been done to the remains before 
the writer had an opportunity of examining 
them. This much, however, could be clearly 
made out, that between tw^o walls, running at 
least thirty-five yards south and north, and about 
tliirty yoi’ds apart (the distance^ at nresent exca- 
vated), several apartments aiui ‘small courtyards 
had existed, as indicated by walls, tesa^ted 
pavements, and large tile pavements. But it is 
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more than probable that further excavations 
eastward will lay open other apartments. The 
tesserse of the apartments already excavated were 
an inch and a half square, were made of red, 
blue, and black coloured brick and white stone, 
and wore laid in patterns. There were also small 
white tesserae, about three-quarters of an inch 
square, which were made ot a fine hard white 
concrete, and were most probably used either 
in ornamental work or in the flooring of a 
highly decorated chamber. A square of large 
flat tiled pavement of about ten feot in diameter 
was still intact when the writer first saw the 
remains. It formed the flooring, or part of the 
flooring, of a room or rooms to the north of the 
tesselated rooms. That is, the large flat tiles 
floored more or less of the basement roonfs at 
the back of the house, /fhe tiles of the square 
of flooring, which resembled those mentioned by 
Pliny, measured fifteen inches by ten and a half 
inches, and were of a red colour, bearing an 
impressed checkered pattern. The writer has 
found many fragments of tiles of a superior 
quality to tho.se mentioned. These superior tiles 
had a white body, but were painted in coloiira ; 
and the fluting.s on them were done with tools, 
whereas the markings on the red tiles seemed to 
be done with the lingers. All the tes.sene and 
tiles were set in concrete of a superior quality; 
and so adhesive was thi.s concrete, especially in 
the case of the red large flat tiles, that most 
of them were broken in the attempts made to 
lift them. 

From the apartments described, three or four 
stone steps led down to a bath-room, which 
seemed to have been the front and most advanced 
room of the villa, and looked southward. From 
east to west the room measured about fifteen 
feet ; and from south to north, ten feet. From 
the east end of the north wall of the room, the 
bath extended seven feet four inches southwards 
along the east wall, and was between three and 
four feet in breadth, and about two feet in 
height.' The floor of the bath-room was formed 
of a beautifully white tesselated pavement, each 
tessera of which was made of white china clay, 
and was set in a fine concrete. Tessene resem- 
bling those of the floor were extended for eight 
inches up the sides of the walls to form a dado. 
The writer has been inlormed that a dado has 
not been found in any Homan building hitherto 
discovered in England. In this case it was 
evidently intended to protect the walls of the 
room from the action of the bath water. Tessera.* 
were also extended un tlie out.Mde of the bath, 
the inside of the bath being formed of the same 
material as the tes.^erie, but quite smooth. The 
well-plastered walks of the room were painted 
white, and the bordering of the walls and other 
decorations were in fine reds, yellows, greens, 
blues, and blacks. On one piece of plater a 
swallow was well drawn and painted. 

Two or three feet north of the bath-room, but 
in a diJfferent apartment, is a very deep well, 
seven feet in diameter, and in a comparatively 
good state of preservation. When the water 
had done its duty in the bath-room, a well- 
constructed drain-pipe allowed it to escape. 
On clearing out, some of the rubbish from 
the/well, several Roman coins were loiiiid, and 
fragments of beautifully painted wall-plaster. 


The house must liave been the property of a 
Roman gentleman of taste and opulence. The 
site was well chosen ; but in consequence of the 
villa having been built on the brow of a lull, 
the lower rooms were on different planes. The 
ancient Romans had evidently good ideas of 
sanitation. This villa, which looked out on the 
valley of the Witham, had a fine southern aspect, 
and was built on a mas.s of three kinds of con- 
crete, to the depth in some places of tliree feet ; 
and the drainage ot thp whole premises seemed 
perfect. 

Among the debris thrown up by the miners 
in their excavations, cartfoads of tiles of various 
kinds are to be seen ; pieces of pottery, oy.ster- 
shell.*!, hliells of periwinkles, and bones of large 
and small animals. Roman coins are known to 
have been found, as also the hoyi ot a goat, part 
of the antler of a deer, and the bone of an ox. 

Last .Tune, in the city of Lincoln, another dis- 
covery of Roman remains of a most iutefesting 
character was made. Lincoln, when inhabited 
by the Romans, was built in the form of a 
parallelogram ; divided into four eipial parts by 
two streets, which crossed at right angles. Bail- 
gate still remains as a jiart ot the street niuiiing 
north and south. lien* certain intere.siing relics 
were found by workmen whilst digging out the 
foundations ol an old hoii.se. Digging from above 
downwards, the first thing that came into view 
was a crematory furnace, (living the architect’s 
measurements this was five feet in length, (Uie 
foot nine inches wide, and one foot nine imlies 
high. It was fixed lengthwibo from north to 
south. The bottom and tlu; inside were foimeil 
of long thin bricks, wliudi crumbled to dii.st on 
exposure to the air. The iurnacc was at the 
north end, and the flue at tlio south end, of 
the crematorium. Near the furnaec-duor, a quan- 
tity of charcoal ready for u.se wms found. 

About three feet below the. crematoriniu w'os 
a room which might be called a sarcopliugus ; 
the inside duiiemsions of which were live leet 
ten inches from cast to we.'il, and from tw'o feet 
to a little more than three, leet wd<le ; the sli.ipe 
being very much like that ot an oi’dmary coffin. 
The sides of this sarcophagus or chamber were 
formed of strong stones, the bottom of concrete, 
and the top of large rough stem* slabs. Under 
cover of tlie rough slabs w-as a l.ijer, fourtee.n 
inches in thickness, of fine sand ; under this 
a layer ot lime, imbedded in which w-ore ten 
vases of various shapes and si/.e.s ; all, except 
one, being in an upright position. Eight of the 
vases are of a dark-ied colour, and two of a 
cream colour. Some of them ui-e ornamented at 
the bottorrf wdth a sort of Vandyck pattern, and 
at the top near the lip.s are several row’s of 
circular flutings. Two of these arc larger than 
the rest ; one hears the initials I. T., the other 
the letter H. About half the vases ai-e glazed 
of a light green colour, the otliers are unglazed. 
Nearly all the urns or vases, with one or two 
exct*ptions, were more or less injured by the 
woAcmen, who also in most cases emptied the ves- 
sels of their contents. Fortunately, the contents 
of one elegantly shaped vase w^re undisturbed ; 
the ashes, which half-filled the vessel, being 
apparently kept intact by a diy vegetable mould. 
I’he vases were one-haudled, with covers more 
or less injuicd, and resembled in several cases 
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an ovoid cofFee-pot. The upper part of the 
handle of each vase, where attached to the neck 
of the vessel, had depressions, into which the 
thumb and index finger were intended to enter, 
so as to get a firmer grip of the vessel. The 
profusion of glaze on some parts of the vessels 
reminded the writer of a similar character on 
some specimens of Bow porcelain. 

To the west of the sepulture chamber, and on 
the same Ifevel with it, is another chamber, four 
feet two inches from easi- to w'est, and four feet 
ten inches from north to south. In this chamber 
nothing of importance was found. A year or two 
ago, when the drainage of Lincoln was being 
carried out, the basement rooms of what must 
have been a huge and visry splendid Homan villa 
were found in Exchequer (iate. As the crema- 
torium lately disg/ivered is only about fifty yards 
in a direct line in the rear of where this villa 
stood, ^it IS more than probable that the crema- 
lorium was the private property oi the inmates 
of the villa. It would apjiear that opinion on 
burial and burning during the Roman occupation 
of England was diMdod, much as it is at the 
present time. Cremation, we see, was practised 
and perforiiK'd by the Romans in Lincoln, and 
so was burial ; for Roman stone colIins in great 
numbers are being constantly turned up in this 
city, and many ul the.''e collms are lettered and 
dated much as iomb'<tones are at the present time. 

Idle w’orlvmeii, a lew days after tlie discovery 
of the crematorium and &ar<’opliagU8, in further 
extending the digging out of tlu* foundations of 
the old house, came upon a quaint-l(»oking Roman 
arcli, SIX or eight feet north-east of the sairophagus 
or small chamber in ■which the ten urns were 
disiovcred. This arch or dooiavay, which had 
necc'-sarily to be removed, formed a right angle 
with the sarcopliagus, and was about six feet 
high, and two leet wide. Like the large Roman 
arch at the upper or northern end of Bailgate, 
it had no keystone, the lorination of all the stones 
in the arch obviating the necessity for one. 
Jicading from the door of the sarcophagus to 
the arcii was a seiiiicirciilar path made of concrete. 
^J’his path, after passing tlirongh the arch, dipped 
down two feet and a half, to make the lloor of 
a binall room five feet square and seven feet high. 
Tht> w’orkmen, wliilst in the act of taking down 
the arch, disco\ei'ed a largo nrn; and on clearing 
away Uie rubbish out of the room, found three 
or four more urns of large size. The urns 
Iirevlouhly discovered in the sairophagus held 
Ironi two to three fiuarts ol IIukI ; those more 
recently discovered, before they w’cre damaged, 
would have held as many gallons. They w^ere 
imbedded in lime, had no lids, and alt contained 
ashcrt of the de&d, the ashes being covered over 
with charcoal. The small room in which these 
urns w'erc found smelt most ollensivcly ; and on 
washing a fragment of one of the urns, a very 
disagreeable oilour arising friun the fragment 
•was complained of. Putting tlie pieces of one 
of the urns together, I could see that it,^’aa 
somewhat globular in sliape, with a W'iUe mouth, 
the rim of the inoutli being tieatly and elegantly 
curved out to tne extent of nearly tw’O inches. 
Tlie coloflr of the urn la black ; and it is a 
good, although a coarse specimen of the old 
Roman ware called ‘Upchurch.’ The fragments 
of this urn presented an appearance winch 


leads me to believe that the vessel was twice 
‘fired.’ It is therefore probable that after the 
dead had been buried in the ordinary way, the 
remains were collected, placed in this large urn, 
and it and its contents were again subjected to 
the fire of the crematorium. 

Over these old Roman buildings a Norman 
edifice of some kind had been erected. The 
building of the Romans was excellent, and the 
workmen with diHiculty pulled down the old 
walls ; but that ot the Normans was as different 
as possible. Thu latter made the ‘faces’ of the 
w'alls even and smooth; but the spaces between 
the faces they filled up with rubbish of any kind 
that came to hand ; consequently, their work fell 
to pieces when struck by the workmen’s tools. 

Although the crematorium may have been 
owned by successive Roman governors, still it 
does not appear to have been held sutficiently 
sacred to be isolated from the busy world about 
it. Not more than twelve or fourteen yards 
from it was found, firmly and well puddled in 
the earth, a nine or ten gallon water-jar for the 
use of animals to drink from; and a neat drain 
was also found to convey away the overflow of 
the jar. Still nearer to the sepulture buildings 
was a well, in the centre of a large flat stone, four 
feet square, and evidently worn by the feet of 
those who went thither to draw water. Scattered 
about w'erc large square tiles^ having one side of 
the square curved round, as if intended to hold 
sometiung. A packing-needle of fine brass wire 
was found with thread wound round it ; and also 
a handsomely made leaden box, resembling very 
much an old-fashioned poor’s-box, with long shaft 
handle. The handle in this case is wanting, but 
the tapering socket is there, supported by neat 
brackets. In still closer provimity to the build- 
ings was the ashbiii, among the riilibish of which 
were found numerous oyster-shells and broken 
pottery, sullicient to demonstrate that breakages 
occurred in those days as well as in our own. 
The writer found the lower part of a flower-pot, 
of Samian ware, having a hole in the bottom for 
the escape ami admission of water, as in a modern 
flower -pot. The inverted saucer -like lid for 
vessels seemed to be very fashionable in those 
times. 


THE CHINA HOUSE BUROLARY. 

IN TllllUn CITAl'TKRS.— CHAP. I. 

The China House burglary was neither a big 
nor a sensational one ; nevertheless, there were 
cliaracteristic features about it, that perhaps 
make its story worth telling. 

One morning in November 187- , on entering 
the station to which I was attached as a plain- 
clothes man of the Division of the Metro- 

politan Police, I found my superintendent waiting 
to give me in''iant orders. ‘Look here, George,’ 
he said ; ‘ old Dorriiigton’s house has been broken 
into some tune between midnight and five this 
morning. ' He came himself to repoiu it, and 
he wishes the case to be put into your hands.’ 

‘1 don’t suppose any one -will envy me the 
job,’ I answered. ‘ I expect I shall have a pretty 
lively time of it.’ , 

‘Yes; I rather fancy you will have aamar- 
ticularly lively time ot it,’ assented the super- 
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intendcnt, ‘for the old boy was in a towering 
passion. It appears the thieves have added 
insult to injury. Not content with robbing 
him, they have jilayed off some joke upon him ; 
and it is that, more than the amount of his loss, 
that has nettled him. They left a saucy letter 
behind them, I think, for he was in such a rage, 
1 couldn’t make out Irom him exactly what it 
was they had done. However, I told him to 
let things remain just as the thieves had left 
them till ^you arrived ; so you had better get 
down to his place at once and see what you can 
make of the matter.’ 

Thus instructed, I set out for the scene of the 
burglary. But before asking my readers to 
accompany me there, it will be necessary that 
I should give them some idea of the mrfnner 
of man Mr Dorrington was ; otherwise, they 
would scarcely be able to appreciate the bearing 
of some of the incidents of the robbery at 
his residence. To most of us at the station, 
old Billy Dorrington, as he was familiarly but 
not disrespectfully called, wan, besides being a 
confirmed bachelor, a ‘ bit of a character.’ 
He rather cottoned to the Force. His name 
generally figured pretty high up on any sub- 
scription list for a te.«timonial to a retiring 
superintendent or inspector, and he was always 
‘good’ for a liberal number ot tickets for the 
entertainments organised for the benefit of our 
provident institutions. In his way, be wa.s 
entitled to be ranked among ‘men who have 
risen.’ The story of his life was kiKnvn, in 
outline at least, to everybody. ilis parents 
had been little if at all above the vagrant class, 
and as is commonly the case with the children 
of such parents, Billy had been turned out at 
a veiy early age to ‘scratch for himself.’ As 
a child, lie had hawked ‘hearthstone’ under 
parental direction and lor parental profit. 'While 
still in Ills teens, he had commenced bu.‘'ln^^^^ 
on his own account as a crockery hawker. At 
fijTst, a basket held his stock ; from that, he got 
to a hand-barrow; and finally-- as regards hawk- 
ing — to a donkey and ‘shallow.’ Abandoning 
the itinerant line, as no longer affording scope 
for his energy and capital, he took a shop. Pro.s- 
pering in tlii-<, his trade cuiver had continued 
onw'ards and upv^ards to a point at w'hich he 
was admittedly the leading china luid glass 
merchant in the district. By his business and 
the judicious mvestmeut of it^ ju-ofits he had 
realised the very considerable ‘mean.s’ upon 
which he had for some years past lived in the 
character ot an indepentient gentleman, in the 
mansion w'hich he had built for liim.‘*elf, and 
designated, in allusion to liis former occuj*ation, 
China House. 

After Ills retirement from business, be bad come 
out as a public man. He was on tb(‘ Vestry and 
the Board of Guardians, and a notably active 
member of each of those bodies. His speeches 
at their meetings wei’c reported at greater length 
than those of any other member, and were gene- 
rally prettv frc(dy studded with ‘laughter,’ ‘great 
laughter,’ ‘ renewed laughter,’ and the like. Some- 
times the laughter was at him, but it was oftener 
with him. He might sneak of the ‘wuttles’ of 
the paupers or thp ‘lor’ of the land, or empha- 
ticai‘’*y express himself as not earing a ‘stror’ 
for the opinion of some ‘ ’on’able ’ members. But 


on the other hand, he was quick in turning 
a joke or giving ‘ a ran over the knuckles,’ and 
altogether was very ful^ capable of holding his 
own in Board-room debate. Apart from his 
defects of education, he was a clever business 
man in a general way, and was thoroughly 
conversant wutli things parochial, more espe- 
cially where the dodges of professional charity 
hunteis were concerned. By the latter class, 
he was cordially hated, and not wiiliout good 
cause, for wdienever ^ opportunity served, he 
was ‘down upon theiuMike a hammer.’ On the 
same gi’ound, there was no love lost between 
him and the, type of vestrymen, guardians, officials, 
and tradesmen who regard parish contracts as a 
legitimate field for jobbery. On the whole, 
however, Mr Dorrington was a liiglily popular 
personage. 

In the part of our division in \\hicli Ohina 
House was situated, the burglary season had in 
187- set in early and with unusual severity. 
The. burglars bad been particularly successful 
alike 111 their work and in escaping detection. 
House after Jiouse liud been ‘done,’ \\hile not 
a single arrest had been made oven upon sus- 
picion. Of course, it was icporfid that the 
police were, in ]u)ssession of iniportant informa- 
tion, that they had obbinied a clue, were pro- 
secuting inquiries, and so fortli. 'J’lu* truth wa.s, 
however, that practically we "wi're ‘out of the 
hunt.’ All that we really kneAV was that the 
robberies were well planned and eleveily (‘.\e- 
cuted, and were apparently the work of a single 
gang, and that a small and select one. Under 
these circumstanci's, we of the Force w'ore natu- 
rally abashed and sore, the more especially as 
the ncw’spajK'rs were down upon us. Some ot 
the leading dailies had made short but signiheant 
comments ui)on the continued impuridy w'lth 
which the robberies were committed ; while in 
the locals our condemnation was writ large. 
The lioroiKjh Mvrcurv and the United l\iush('S 
Chronicle, foes in all things els(>, joined hands in 
condemning ns. Our hiihue had also been advi^rted 
to by the vestry in ]>uhlic meeting a^st niMed, 
Mr Dorrington in particular eomnig out strong 
upon the point. It W'as thi'’ latter fact, added 
to my general knowdedge ot lus < harm ter, lliat 
had led me to say that 1 expet ted the old gentle- 
man would give me a ])rett;\ lively time of it. 

I already knew Oliiiia House very w'^oll by 
sight. It w'us a good-sized, s([uarely-built villa 
re.sidence, standing in its own grounds. Tlii'se 
ground.^ w'ore laul out in a stvle that might 
or might not be ]nc turestjue, but was certainly 
.striking. In the (ciitre of the lawn m front of 
the housc'was erected a fully rigged mast flag- 
pole, on either snh; of which wfls placed a large 
figure-head of some old wooden Hnip. The one 
figure represeiiti'd Neptune, and the other a 
British admiral, unci both were richly, very richly 
painted and gihled. Dotted about the garden in 
the rear of the house were half-a-dozen similar 
figfl^c-hends, each of which was stationed, sentry- 
fasfiion, beside a i-c)ckery, into the construction 
of which shells and coloured ^lass entered as 
largely a.s flints ; while each was surmounted 
with stoneware images of men and beasts. 

Arriving at this highly ornamental dwelling, 
I wa.s admitted by the owner himself. ‘Ilillo, 
Grainger— here you are, then ! ’ he exclaimed. 
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greeting me in a more cheery tone than I had 
anticipated would have heen the case. 

‘Yes; here I am/ T answered; ‘but whether 
or "not I shall he able to do any good in this 
job, is a very open question.’ 

‘Oh, you mustn’t talk like that, you know/ 
said the old fellow, rather hotly. ‘ It ’s no use to 
be down on your luck beforehand.’ 

‘I’m not down on my luck/ I answered ; ‘but 
I don’t want to seem to talk large ; I don’t want 
to give the papers or tho^ vestry any more pull 
than need be.^ 

‘That’s where the skin’s thin, is it?’ he said, 
laughing. ‘Why, you fiiouldn’t mind that sort 
of thing ; no one was hitting at you in par- 
ticular. At lefi&t, I can answer for it that I 
wasn’t, or T shouldn’t have asked to have you 
here. I believe y;i you, my boy, if that’s any 
encouragemefit to you ; and this you may depend 
upon, that anything I can do to help you, I will. 
1 may* tell you at once that I mean to olfer a 
hundred pounds rewar<l.’ 

As he made the last statement, he paused, 
evidently expecting some expression of warm 
approval, and was visibly disapjiomted M'hen I 
anHwerc(l ; ‘Well, there can be no harm in your 
doing so. Tt iivyhf lead to something.’ 

‘Why, you don’t mean to say that 7/en believe 
in honour among thlc^ cs 'f ’ h<' exclaimed. 

‘ t believe in fear among tlu-ni,’ 1 answered ; 
‘and if I’m not mistaken, thia is just one of 
the eases ulier(‘ fear would come in. It strikes 
me that tlie gang that have lieen working this 
neigliboiii'hood are known only to each other. 
If one informed, the otliers would know it; and 
llien it would be (juite as likelv as not to turn 
out a ease ot “fouiul dead” with the iiiloriiier ; 
and life is swi’et even to a buiglar. ll<)\\('ver/ 
I went on, ‘1 had hotter get to work. — ^lluve 
you l<»st much properly’’ 

‘ Well, no,’ be replied ; * not, eonsidering, that 

is. I should say that a hundred and fifty 
pounds would cover the lot, ineluding fifteen 
pounds in hard eadi. It’s not so mm h what 
they’ve took as ’as set my back up ageu ’em 
BO still, as their blessed iinperence.’ 

‘The siqierinteudent told nn‘ they had left 
some iniimJeiit letU*r beliind them,’ ] put m. 

‘Letter!’ he exclaimed. ‘Well, you can call 
it a letter if you like ; but it seems to me it’s 
a particjiilarly large-hand Icllcr. I only hope as 
how you’ll be able to make something out of 

it. If the blackguards were only trapped through 
it, I wouldn’t mind a bit.’ 

‘I had better see it, then,’ T said. 

‘ 0 yes ; you shall see it. 1 mean you to 
see, it ; I ain’t afraid of any one sdbmg it. — 
Come along.’ Afe he spoke, he led llie way to 
the drawing-room ; and throwing open the door 
and waving his hand towards the wall, con- 
tinued : ‘.Just take stock of that, and tell me 
what you think of it in tlic wj^ of wieiousiicss.’ 

1 did ‘take slock,’ and as I did so, only with 
dilficulty refrained from laughing aloud. ;i^e 
apartment was papered with a delicate, liglit, 
almost white paper, and upon this was scrawled 
a variety of figures intended to represent old 
Borringtofl, and each aceompanied by scrolls of 
writing of an insulting character. In one drawin" 
labelled ‘ Old Crockery Lilly,’ he was represented 
as harnessed to a hand-barrow, while proceeding 


from his mouth was the cry of: ‘Any old rags 
or bones ! ’ In a second, styled ‘ The Fancy 
Guardian,’ he w^as represented as a very portly 
personage, sitting on a bench, and exclaiming; 
‘ Give them the ’ouse ; ’ ‘ Send him to the stone- 
yard.’ The third sketch showed a Bardolphian- 
looking personage supporting himself against a 
post, and under this was written : ‘ Look here, 
Old Dorry ; your wine ain’t good. See you get 
some better before we come again. If you don’t* 
we will hang you up by the heels. We shall 
do the bedrooms lujxt time ; so, look out.’ These 
caricatures had all the appearance of having been 
done with a broad-pointed peiifil such as artisans 
use for marking out their work. They were 
anything but works of art, but at the same time 
they'ivere considerably in advance of the ‘This- 
is-a-cow’ style of drawing; and even through 
their exaggerations there was a certain touch of 
likene.ss vi.siblc. The handwTiting was plain and 
firm, and the spelling correct. 

When I had finished my survey, Mr Dorrington 
indulged himself in another outburst of indig- 
nation, at the conclusion of wliieli I expressed 
my sympatliy, and my full agreement Avith his 
conclusion that ‘it was (‘nough tf> rile any man.’ 

‘But that i.s not all/ he went on. ‘You’ve 
only seen half of their doings in the way of 
being wicious. Follow me, luid I ’ll show you 
the rest. — Look there I ’ he emtinued, when he 
had led me to the dining-room window, which 
opened on to the garden. 

The spectacle to which he directed my atten- 
tion was that of the gilded figure-heads over- 
thrown and trampled upon, and two of the 
rockeries knocked to pieces. The destruction 
wrouglit here was utterly wanton, had no shade 
or pretence of rough humour to redeem it, and 
1 felt wdiat 1 said— -that it W'as too bad. 

‘It IS too bad/ old Dorrington repeated. ‘If 
they had needed to have done it to get into the 
house, I W'onldn’t have cared ; I ’d have taken it 
as included in the costs, as you may say. But 
it has been done in sheer “ ’oggiehness,” and such 
brutes ought to be hunted down.’ 

‘They ought,’ I assented, by way of making 
some reply, for at that moment a tboug^it o'cuired 
to me whieh made me pause. 1! ili .Mr Dor- 
riiigton and myself lind bt'eii doing what, up to 
thi.s point at anyrate, I had no right to do. Wo 
had assumed throughout that the burglaiy must 
have heen done iTy the gang wdio had done the 
others in the neighbourhood. But looking at 
the havoc that had been wrought here, it flashed 
upon me that such could liardly be the case. 
Tneir handiwork hitherto had been of a uniform 
kind, and was altogether unlike wdiat had been 
shown me here. They hnd on several occasions 
included wine and spirits in their booty ; but 
they had never before left any indications of 
their having been ‘ drunk on the premises,’ and 
they had certainly novijr been needlessly destruc- 
tive. On the coutrary, their methods seemed 
almost designed to reduce damage— as distinct 
from robbery — to a minimum. The present job, 
so far, had more the look of having been clone 
by discharged and spiteful seiAMiits burgling 
en amateur^ than by nrst-class Jiigh-flying pro- 
fessional housebreakers. • 

Mr Dorrington having pointed out to mfl^all 
that he considered rema^able, I proceeded to 
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make an examination of the promises upon my 
own account. The manner in which the thieves 
had operated was clear enough. They had got 
over the boundary-wall inclosing the garden, and 
then effected an entry through the ‘shoot’ of the 
coal cellar. This shoot was guarded by three 
iron cros-sbars, over which was a stout wooden 
shutter, w'hich at night was let down and fastened 
with a padlock. The ring holding the padlock 
staple had been forced out, thus freeing the 
shutter ; and a boy — there was not room for a 
man— put down between the crossbars. Making 
his way up the cellar steps, this pioneer hud 
opened the scullery door and let in the rest of 
the party. 

The robberies in the neighbourhood having made 
householders specially careful, Mr Dorrington had 
for some time past beep in the habit of himscdf 
locking the drawing-room, dining-room, and wine- 
cellar doors each night and taking the keys to his 
bedroom. The locks of the dining and drawing 
rooms were of the ordinary ‘builders’ fixtures’ 
make ; and as they were undamaged, they had in 
all probabibty been opened with skeleton keys. 
The lock of the wine-cellar was, however, a 
patent one, and that had been cut clean out of 
the door. Till 1 saiv tlii.s, 1 bad held to my 
last idea — that the burglary was probably the 
work of discarded 8er\’auts, and at anyrate ivas 
not that of the gang who had been working the 
district. Now, however, my feeling of assurance 
upon the latter point was swept away. In the 
cutting out of this lock the handicraft of the 
‘regulars’ was unmistakable. The hole ‘bitted’ 
through for the spring-saw to enter was their 
exact size. The clean straight sawing, and still 
more the nicety with w'hich the part to be cut 
away bad been lined out, were virtually trade- 
I marks against them. This was the only piece of 
^ real craftsmanship there had been any need to 
perform; but the method of getting off the 
plunder also stamped the job as theu’s. Wlieel- 
I marks and other indications in the naiTow road- 
W'ay' upon which the boundary- wall abutted, 
showed that a light cart had been used, and the 
signs in all their robberies pointed eonclu.sively 
to such a vehirlc forming part of their profes- 
sional equipment. 

SHORTKST ROUTE TO CHINA. ‘ 

Tlie great Canadian and Pacific Railway will 
become the quickest route to China and .Tapaii- 
From east to west — that is, from the city of 
Montreal to Vancouver — is a stretch of railway 
of two thousand nine liundred miles, crossing the 
Rocky Mountains at a height of five thousand 
three hundred feet above the sea, passing over 
mountain and plain, and through the finest w’heat- 
growing and grazing country in the ivorld. The 
line is not }'et complete ; and the stations, accord- 
ing to our European and elevated ideas of what 
a ‘ station ’ should bo, are of the very ludest and 
simplest form of construction, as a great part 
of the country through which the line passes 
is not yet settled, or <;vcn inhabited ; and it is 
usual for the train to run for miles without 
seeing a habitation or a human creature. Yet 
the time will c5ipe when this will be, without 
doubt, the regular, as it will certainly be the 
quickest route to China and Japan. 


A WOMAN’S SOLILOQUY BEFORE HER MIRROR. 

Ah, wherefore do I seek to twine 
This wilful mass of hair 
Around this common face of mine 
To make it look more fair ? 

For be it rosy, be it pale, 

It matters nought to him ; 

And yet, because my efforts fail, 

My foolish eyes grow dim. 

All, idhcrefore does the crimson blood 
Keep rushing to my brow t 
I would not win b>m if I couM — 

’Tis piide is whispering now. 

Then why, ’midst trifles vain like these, 

My jireeions inonientH waste ’ 

These siinple liraids will suiely please 
Ills flue at llbtic taste. ^ 

’Tis Love is Mliispering in inino car : 

Begone, thou wicked sprite ' * 

For iihen thy pouting lips aic near, 

I lose my senses quite 
Down with thy bow, thou leckless lioy t 
Thou dost not understand 
The dangcis of that glitteiing toy 
Within thy dimpled hand. 

This simple lobc of quiet shade 
Will suit my figure best , 

Ah. would I weie a fan or maid, 

Then mi-riit my Impos he I'lest • 

‘There sue no ojos,' I've hcaid him say, 

* Like ejos of a/.uie hue ,’ 

Mine, mine, al.is ' aie sornlire gray ; 

Oh, would my eyes w ere blue ! 

What care I w here lii.s glances rove * 

What care J whom he jiraiso^ 

My lic.iit would scoin to ciave liis love, 

()r tlinll henoath liis ga/o. 

I w'lll not mingle in the dance, 

For maidens lithe and tall 
Must evei claim his kinilling glance: 

Ob, why am I so small 

Again I feel thy fluttering wings, 

Thou olf of nii.S(‘liiof dire ; 

A choid within my spirit sings. 

Responsive to thy lyie 
Thou wilful boy, my heart ulcase; 

Thy fetters make it sore ; 

Oh, give it back its olden jicace , 

Oh, set it fiec once mote ' 

My dresses lie a crumfded heap 
(Ah, such IS woman’s lot); 

I love not him, and yet I weep 
Because he loves me not 
Tears, teais unto mine eyelids rush ; 

vl c.uinot choose but sigh ; 

And love slmies foitli in every blush, 

To show my lips they lie ! 

ILnrk ! ’tis Lis footstep on the stair ! 

Why do I turn so weak < 

His kiss is on iny tangled hair — 
t Ills breath ujion my check ! 

f" All that his love bestows on me, 

With grateful joy I take, 

And wish that 1 could lovely be. 

And gifted, for his sake. 

Fannt FoRBESTEn. 
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Si vv-^T-noMi'S r(’.T(l wKli wonder the odvt-n- 

tiijfs n| thu.-Je that ‘j.iM down to tin* seu in ships’ 
and oI .udiious (Miiipair-pis iibioad ; wlnli* tliey 
also synip.ithise K'adil v w ith llic snllVrin'.’.s, hanl- 
slnp*?, and diun^o'i'' leported Jrom distant lanl^.^. 
Thi'. it ever occurred lo any lonsnlernhle nnniher 
ol'pi'opli'j oiil'']d(' tliOM' Ilf tu.ally ( oneerned tluivin, 
tli.il loi- main yeat -s a eitmpaioii ot no mean 
(Iilln ulty w'li'i till lee. ntly earned on wntliin the 
linnh'm ol our own ‘(luht little island'" We 
reler to the Ordnaiu'e Survey of the llit'hlands 
fvn<l J-'land,^ of Si otland. 'riiia intere.stino nuder- 
tiikni' Ian now heen some tew }ears imnpleted 
AVe do not ])ropos(' to enter into any aeeoiint of 
tlie onein, inetliod-, or ohjeel, ot ilie laiterjirise, 
hut inei'elv, )>v a lev, ra])id ^kttehes to c-onvc}’’ 
to the under some idi a <if the mode of life to 
which tlie w'oik(*r. had to suhmit dunno its 
])ioer,‘.s; in tin liope oi aw.dcenin;t some share 
of mtejn'.t in and rc-pei-t foi tin* toils tdieerfnlly 
gone through, and Iho hardshi])!? hravn ly home 
hy u small body of our lellow-coiintrjmen in 
scenes not far iroin our own doors. 

For ^n.iny reasons eamping-out was deehh'd 
on as the most suitable Avay of accommodating 
the Surveyors. In a thinly jiopulated eoimtiy, 
lodgings would be clillu uit to tind, and the 
men of a party would become so .sca^ered that 
etticient supervi'^ion of the wdiole w'ouhl bo 
impo.s.s]ble. The tents and camp equipage — 
bed-stretchers, blankets, oook-lmuse, and cooking 
utensils— Av ere of a superior kind to tliose issued 
lo soldiers in the fudd, eonsi-ting, iu fact, of 
thofii' allotted, for liospital purposes and otliceivs’ 
quarters. In a wmrd, everything Ava.s provnjed 
W'ith intelligent consideration for the eomfoi-t ol 
the men, bo far asJLliat was pos.*ible. 

From iioiiit to point, then, tlirongli the 
picturesque scenes of the North, the parties 
W’andered for nearly tAventy years, pitcliing by 
running streams or wild tarns in the most 


sheltered nouk.s they eoiibl find. Each morning 
brought the usual eight o'clock pararle, the men 
haAing j>reviously breakfasted; and each sur- 
A'cyor and his chauimau avus dismissed to his 
appointed task on the adjacent mounlains. One 
ol our niimher Avas hdt behind as a cook and 
camp-AA-iilch, to dear up llm tent'*, make the 
h(><ls, ami proA'ide dinimr ^ur the men against 
their return in the evening. Their lunch they 
c.irned Avitli them. Aft*u' then lati* dinner, the 
siuweyors had their field-books to make up, 
diagr.uns to draw' out, and the work to ‘refer- 
ence.’ Hardy, light-hearted and sociable, the 
lest of the long summer or autumn eA'cnings 
AAas s])ent sometimes in qnoiting, ‘putting’ the 
stone, and other excrci'.e.s ; sometime.s in visiting 
by tAvos or throes the neari'st ‘ clachan.s ; ’ and 
Bometimes in getting np an niqirovised dancing- 
match lo the music of a concertina. Reading 
ami let ter- Avri ting Avere generally left to w’et 
days, Avhen, it may be state<l, the men w'ere 
not required to turn out 

Tliose AAot days ! ’I'hey aviuv iioav and then 
AA'et Av«>elc.ij oven montlis, at a stretch. Such 
inumtincnt skie'i are surely nowdiere eUe to be 
found byt in the Western HiglilamL. The men 
AAelcomed a AA'et day or Iw’o now and then in 
the simvrest Avay ; their tired feet got rested, 
and they could oAerbike arrears of coriespomlence 
or of ‘ bonk ’-AA'oi k ; but beyond the second day 
their miseries liegan. Tlie ground around and 
e\'en inside the tents became a mire ; the caiiAMS 
hung ilank and dripping ; the etoA'e-pipes Avould 
draw' on no considei-atiou ; the meat got ‘high,^ 
and the bread mouldy ; tempera got soureil, 
and genuine British grumbling set in. The 
concertina, the song, and the book kept the 
demon ot cmini at bay for a time ; but a second 
or third AVeek of the deluge and inactiA'ity com- 
bined lot luiu sloAvly but surely inside the camp. 
The quiet one.s moped, and the more gritty ones 
groAA’led. Wo dr.iAv the curtain over the remainder 
of a SIX or seven Aveeks’ rain-blo^cade. 

In December 1873, the Director-general of%he 
Ordnance Survey — Sir Henry James— stated in 
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the Pilm*-hook for that year tli.it ‘the maiul.nul 
of Scotlaml had been completed, and the survey 
of tlie isl.nid.s of Sieve and Mull been entered 
upon.’ Wlion thi'. bald announeeniont was made, 
tlio=?e best able to jud^'c of the nature of the 
work ]>roph(>tiU'd that the survey of the ITebride.s, 
Orkneys, and Shetland, s would cost a number 
of valuable lives. Happily, the ]>ropheey was 
not fulfilled, Avhile the work has been done 
ill excelhuit style. Only one Ide was Lwt by 
drownin", and even that was not strictly due to 
the hazards of the work. To all coui-erned, ibis 
is simply a marvel ; and the fact tliat there was 
not a .single case of bioken limbs, and only one ! 
death from natural causes, makes the record mure | 
remarkable vstill. j 

Nev'eitheless, the task of surveyin" the idands ! 
was a fresh departure iiii the w’ay of additional ■ 
discomforts, dan'i'ers, and anxieties. It is there- 
fore from this ]»oriod that we draw a few sketches 
at random from the thousand subjetts that leathly 
occur to u.s. The work in the i^^l.inds w.i'. ju-r- 
liaps little harder in lUelf th.m mm h ol th.it' 
already completed on the mainland. The two 
chief hardships that ^ireseiited themstlv'es for' 
the first time were, greater i'^olatmii ami the ■ 
more frequent and more hazardous boating excur- ' 
sions which the duties invoUisl. Tie* paities 
were now also almo^'t invariably farther ti.un 
any base of supply. A.s a rule, hutlicii-nt ]>ro- j 
visions of a kiml and at a prn-e could .‘•till Ije , 
obtained, but tlieie was much m ' 

their delivery, owing to the v u' r . the j 
want of punctuality ou the jiait of the caterer-. ' 
At times, the men had to subsist for weeks I 
together on tea, oatmeal cakes, and eggs. Fresh : 
meat in some in&taiiccs w .is not ohlamable iii j 
any w’eather or at any piice, so that s-une 
sections of the workers had to pursue their 1 
exceptionally arduous duties for a whole vea^oii ^ 
together on bread and ‘groceries.’ ‘ 

The ‘sappers,’ a.s they were generically styled,! 
wbether Royal Engineers, livil assistants, or la- i 
bourers, had already had some ta.ste and i\pen-| 
dice of boating on the ofttiines tempi stnous Jligh- 
lund locli.s, as well a.9 off the t/nm loast of! 
Ardnamurchan, w’here, when the wild math winds ' 
blow, the sea-view is one of the most awful that 
can be witnessed around our shores. Rut now, 
among llie islands, lowing acrus.s ugly ert-iLs or, 
rounii some headland or other waia wlteii a ]»ait 
of their daily task. Although a calm morning ' 
wa.s usually selected for starting on smh expedi- ' 
tione, the weather, a.s may be ,sup]iu'>c*l, did not , 
alwaiya fulfil its augufy. Tim leturn voyages j 
were often of the mu.st perilous nature. Frequent ' 
hairbreadth escapes thus occurred, the nariatives ' 
of which would well cnnqmre in rom.antic interest ' 
with many boasted tales of the .sea. | 

Hitherto, the hill-wairk and camp-life had been 
restriited to the bummer and uiiUiniii months;, 
but in the winter of 1874-75 — the year of the ! 
great snow-storm, when a train was entombed for 1 
three days on the Highland lin<- — an order was j 
ifihued that the work in the islands slionld be | 
henceforth pro.secuted without stoppag«* until its! 
final completion. There wa.s no help for it . the ' 
men stuck to their tents as long as llie tents stuck 1 
to them, workiii'^ inlcrmittontly, as the weather i 
wotild permit. Imagine, then — merely as an ex- | 
ample — a small encampment, at Clu'istmas-time j 


of that year, standing on the north-west shore of 
solibiry Locli Riiie, in Mull, coals and provi.sious 
short, the nearest village fourteen miles distant. 
There was no help for it, as we have .said ; till, 
ou one of the In.^t nights of the year, a more than 
Usually wild tempest .swept round the fir-clad hills 
j that tower above the loch, tearing up trees by the 
I root'5, hurling masse.s of rock into the tarn, and 
I lashing the w.iters into a seething expanse of 
1 funoii.s foam. The rain-like .sleet was r whirling 
; toirent. After examining the guy-rope.s and 
i ])ii ket-, of the lenis with unwonted care, the 
1 drenched .and woai'U'd survTvois liad turned into 
! thiur cheerless stretcheivs, Ihit not to .sleep. From 
! time to time a gust would .strike the canvaa.? with 
.such violence as to threaten the. instant destruc- 
tion of the eiini]). The miserable task of turning 
out in that aw ful nigbt to refasten pickets and 
.sl.ickcn guys bad to be rejieated every few 
minutes fur hours together. A lull came about 
tw'o in the morning, and the men were ju.si con- 
gratukiling e.acli other that tlie worst was over, 
when, with a er(.s(endo whisih* of warning, the 
st"i III le.iptdown the nmuntun '■ule wit It n’llouMed 
fiirv, cra-'hing and ovet throw iiig everything on its 
w.iy. With a .succe-'-iou of loud re’ -rt.s, the i.m- 
xases split and the tents wete nveilurned The 
poor ‘ sappers ’ w » ro leit in ‘stonn and night <ind 
d;u kiie-Sj’ undiv'-sed, on their stretdier.s. Their 
clothnv was seatteri'd lar .and w ide. Their i-xpi'ii- 
enies til! daylight nuy be bcLlci imagined than 
desia d)(>d. 

The heroc.s of the above episode, togiTbei* w itb 
Ollier pciitu's, who b.ad fared little better during 
the winter, had a bji(>f respite fiom liard.ship 
in the sjinng of 1875 in the beaut dnl island ot 
Islay, with its l.irge aiea ol cultivated land and 
biicie.-hiun oi low iindnlaling bills. The number 
of huge village- or biii.all town.s — whnli it con- 
tains admitted of the men di-pensing with tints 
and enjoying tin* luxury of lodgiiig-i. ’I'hosi' 
weie led-letier days for tlum. 'fhey entered 
with zist into the almost lorgolteu en)niimnt.s 
ol civilised Ule. Idoasaiit ni.iy tluar menioi les 
be ! Rut ev’eii Islay had it.s adventure.-!. 'J he 
stormy vvrO( k-stiewn .shores of l.oih an Dahl-— 
an aim of the .st.i whose ba'rur.s are known 
to all we-.t-coa^t m.iriiiers — veiy norirly saw the. 
end of several men wliosc tt-menty tem])ted its 
w.ilei’s wdien in angry mood. The jioor, brave ))ilot 
of ]k>rt Cl .uiolte, will) fix ([ucntly gave lii.s .solemn 
warning to the foolhardy, luus since lound hLs own 
grax'e at the bottom of tlie treacherous loch, of 
which lie innj' be said to have been cu,stodian.‘ 

Tlicnce to Jur.a. Thi.'^, a.s is well known, is 
an interesting lol.nid in many respects. Two 
gracelully^*' rounded bills ri.se like twin sugar- 
loav’es irom either shore; wlnle the ‘rai.-ed 
beaehe?,’ us geologists term them, wliii h are 
found in the western district, at an elevation of 
many hundred leet above the ])r(‘sent sea-level, 
the famous T’orryvieckin whirlpool, between 
its northern bliore and the i.skind of Scarba, 
and. il.s romantic eoast-line and sniTounding 
.sea's, give to Jura an exceptional interest botli 
to the artist and the scienti.st. But to tlm.se 
who surveyed it for Oidnance piirpo.ses, the 
delighls were indeed few and far between. The 
men bo engaged, liowcver, received many kiiid- 
nes es from the jiroprietor.s, w^hich, m their 
bimplc hearty way, they delight to recall. 
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Picture a camp, occupied hy Rome twontv men, lori'jfer, lliey ri'^olvcd to despatch a fpicst-party, 
perched cyrie-hke amongst a ln<Ai, Rha])cli“.s maRR and one wet day engii'ijed C'cdin Shaw and hn 
of rocks on the nortlj-western sidi* f>l the inland ; hirj'e boat for the occasion. Kinadulrach in the 
not a house within ken ! Ihovlsions and coal island of Jura is ilistant from Crinan on the 
could only he obtained by smack from Poit mainland abmit eleven miles. The men bad to 
Askaii^, in Islay, and that only wlicu weatber jf»w tlic whole fli^taiicc, Ibo old boatman acting; 
and accidents ]jermitted. The men hatl a ppell as steersman, with a tide, runninj::; southerly 
of three ruontlis in tliis delectable sjiot, and the ivith great velocity. The boat W'as a heavy 
ground they had to survey was probably as one, and the two oansnicn had therefore their 
bad as if^iv that chain was ever dia^ged over work cut out for them Wln-n they had gone 
or theodolite ever ‘skiod^ upon. I’uncv, in about tliree jiart', the di-taiicc, ('ohn began to 
addition, three W'oeks of ince'^^ant nun under h^ok anxiou.s and to ur"(‘ Huun to ]>ull as liard 
such circumstances' Jhire opportunity for Mark as they wen* able. Tliere wm i a loiv reef of 
Tapleys ! ro<ks which he w'lsliod to pa«s on the muth side. 

A second party had pitclied their tents on a The me,n made a spurt ; but ju-L a^ they seemed 
small stretch ot line jiasfure in a shelten'd bight, likidy to row well clear of tl;e danger, one of 
just at tbe jnmtion of tlie Sfunul ol .lura ami them ‘caught a crab,’ and tell lia'd wanU into 
tlie Culf of (,'(na-\ vieclvin, AMlliin ear.diot of the the bottom of the lioaf (juick as b'd lu’**'*. * ut 
incessant itin of the dreaded Ci»iTy. Xe.ir by, at with a face pale and set, f’olin drojip i :i. 
the to]> of the gr.iS'-y slojie on which the camp sjirang to the how.-, sei/ed a rcjie, and leapt on 
stoocf, there Aveie lour small thatched cottage^, to the nearest point of the ridgi*, to Avhidi the 
one of w’hich Avas occupu'd liy that prince ot boat had Tniracnlonsly escajx'd coming broad-side 
boatmen and .Rtoulest ol lieait'', old (V»liri Sliiw. on! And tliere, in mid-channel of the Sound 

It AVfis a snug spot, A\ith A'arious splendul *-ca of Jura, against a strong tide, llie three men 

ju’ospects * the (’oriy itsidf, the Avater.- aiound had to haul the boat round and clear of the 
which secined, to the n.ikisl oau*, to pian<->' like reef before they could rc-utne tluir journey, 
a biigade of cavahv with the wdiite ]duines which, however, theA>’ finidii d m safety, and, after 
nodding on their lulnuds; the Sound, dotteil a drive of eight miles to liodigilphead, succeeded 
AVitli steainerH and cralt of OAery (h'^Tiptioii ; in laying in a store of inut tom Avhich they brought 
the di'-t'iut Hav ot (’iiimn, wdh its break water tiiuni]>hantly to camp * 

ot small, loAV-lying i-lands; and tile < loufl-( .ipt ]ue- As we have said, Ave can only indicate by 
(i])j(es ot iiiho'-pitable tScarba So far, so A\tdl , a feAV glimpses the hard circum''taiiees under 
and tho.so blcRRings Aven* appreciated. J>ut bread winch much of tbe survey ot the island i Avas 

and gi'ocerie.s h.id to be bioiight to them eight ellectcd. Pen AA'ould fail to desfrihe the terrible 

niiler by lart, auvl tlicu anotlur I'lgbt miles by discomlorts, privation^, and miseries that Ibe 
sea, wliile liesh meat, or, indetd, meat of any surveyors endured during their ‘shifts’ troni one 
kind, was not to be had on the idatid. This island to another. 'I'lie journeys to C'olonsay, 
fact, and three weeks of a deluge*, s]iongeHl a con- Tiree, C’oll, Hum, Parra, e'tc , Avere each of them 
siderable deal ol the* rewtdnie* Ireuii tiie ]U(tur(‘ small ‘expeditious’ in themselves, in the sense 
Again, the iKxitiiig ' Therej had AA'e'lI need Ik* a in Avhich that term has lalelv come to be ap])lied. 
lir.st-e las e boatman at K iriaehdrae h. The.* lun Iroin Evposiiie m op(»n boats, oftentimes in Avi*t and 
that point to the only landing-sjiot on Senrba boisterous weather; landings, some of them at 
IS piobably as tuAli-h a bit ot mano-uvring midnight, on unknowm bi*ac lies or nmono-t rocks, 
as can avs It be cdiicoived eA'cii by prede-ssionals, Avith fet*\ernl teinR of stores and A’aluable instru- 
aiid lliaf, loo, in moderate-ly tine AVe-atlmr ; but ments in charge ; and the im]>ov-il>ihty of obtam- 
in a stllf gab*, tlic teat is one scarcely to be ing any but the meagrest fare at am’- tune, gave 
underluken, and ns seldom atti injited. It had to the task a grininess and seventy Avhicli many 
to be done, lioAvevcr, on many oct.isions, on one a campaign in earne-t lias nf)t ]iosses«ed — and 
of which, a ]Hlilou-lv near shaAe w'as made in Avithout the glory. The inhabitants were aliuo-.t 
avoiding being sAvept through tlie gulf and into invariably kiiidlv in manni'r to the strangers; 
the voijex of the w liirlpool, not two miles di-tant. hut, in strict truth, gave ni>tliiug but tluir good- 
The ta^k id' surveying an outlying ridge of locks aviII for nothing; on the contrary, tluA' always 
near^ the tloj-ry nvts done ; hut a litth* more drove l»tetty liard bargains Avilh tbe ‘sappers.’ 
than eoaxmg was neidcd to get the suiAevor to Tho.se ol the part u*.-. who could ^peak tJaelic fared 
undertake it. A calm day aaus chosen, and the best, and Avere alone able to enjoy such little 
run made at the slack of the tide, uiylei* Avhich sot lety as these solitudes atlorded 
circumstances a yacht, or cAen a large sail-boat, It is a fai; cry Irom Jura to Orkney. The 

can run the gauntlet of the Avliirlpiud it-elf. dillereut parties met by apjiomtnient in smacks 

Alter a leAV weeks of lenten lure, the men one evening at a given point olF the Jura coast, 
of this jiarty begau^ natiUMlly enough to long and lay-to all night, wanting lor tlie steamer 
for the Hesh pots. ^ They Avere not supjdied by liom Glasgow, Avlucli AAns to pick tliem up. 
j the antlioriLics Avith iirovisions, hut ‘loniul’ for About inidmglit of .the second ilay alter, tlu'y ] 
themselves in Avhalevcr Avay they could out; of reaiheil Scrabstci in the far north, debarked and 
their full pay, the portage of tin* wx*ek’s snS^dy uidoailed, am), alter the Sunday’s r^st, began 
alone being chargeable in the account^. T heir at midnight to get their storen on l)i>ard the 
caterer in the iiresent iiistahce aims at ‘ ymall Krpress steamer, wdiich sailerl next morning for 
Isles,’ and eimld provide no meat; on the «>th<'r Sti omnoss. M’here, orders aAAMiled them to take 
hand, the* lure ot a boat to make a se]>aiate up the Orkney stations allotted Ho tlicui. Stores 
journey to the mainland in search of that emn- Aveie once more landed, proAUMons and oal 
niodity would hnvi* to be borne by tbem.Rehv''. liuiriedly purA'eyed, a smack tor one, and a string 
Alter groAvling at this dilemma for some wx*eks of carts ^lor another party lured, and the loading 
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process was a^ain r('j)f'atc'd. T1 m‘ ])ai-ty with the 
carts went inland ; that with the smaok sailed 
for the island of Jloy. On arriving, the smack 
could not he run up to the pier on account 
of the tide. The stores were landed by small 
boats, and trainf'erred to a procesdon of Iwenly- 
five of the small carts used in the islaml ; and 
then the tired party marched up the desolate 
valley of Rackuick to their camping-giound. Not 
a bale was openeil nor a fire lit that night. 
Overcome witJi fatigue, the entire party bivou- 
acked on the peat-moss, and next morning they 
began the detail-survey of tlu' Orkneys. 

The precijiitous iJaiid of iloy was finished in 
a fortnight, and then a pleasanter tiim* began ; for 
the remainder of the Orkney Islands, mostl v Hat 
and under cultivation, pn'sciiled little hut easy 
work; while tlie numerou., Milages, and the w.iriii 
hospitality of an Ik ’ ’ -i- \.i!7 race, affouled a 
most agreeable eh., I. , i: mi i ■ uncouth .sinround- 
ings of the Hebiides. There uas, of course, 
plenty of bnaling, and plenty of spumy weather' 
to do it in. The north-east w iiidh and ihe strong j 
tidal currents that .sweep between the isl.uids t 
make sailing Qmoiig''t them exci^ptioiially lia/aid- 
oua to all but the n.itives. The Waiuhi^ an*, ( 
however, aijuatic from their birth. The i-hildreii • 
are as lamiliar with a boat an agra ultural I 
labourer’s cbildron are with a hor-e. The bo.its I 
them.selve.s, too, are of the handn-t and ino'^t ' 
seaworthy kind, so that tin' daiiL'irs of the coast- 1 
ing expeditions w^ere minuni.sed There arc adven- ; 
turea oi an exciting kind to tell, but these can find ; 
no place in our aln ady o.xiiausted spai e. i 

The Shetlunds iireseiitod to th<> siuieyors once' 
more the hard W’ork and hard li\ing tiny had so 
long undergone, the si ant soendv and \e\ation.-'' 
ami penloas cofi'-t-woik. Tlu kiinlly natni how- ^ 
over, did all they could to make the stay ol their 
fctrange visitors as jileasant as ])o--ible, and many 
agreeable memories of the ex]K*dition remain 
In concluding a nccus.sarily brief article on 
a 'large subject, we trust that the irnpies- ■ 
sion has not been comejed that the haidshij»'.| 
described were treated by tlie men as though; 
they deserved commiseration. This would he lar | 
from the fact A trouble, a ditiiciilty, a ilanger 1 
pa.s3ecl, fell at once into the limbo of liLtoiy ; I 
the humorous, the grotesfjue .side ot eaih adven- 
ture alone remained. They are imw sfiiTeying 
‘ fresh W’oods and pastures luwv ’ in some ol 
England’s laire->t lonutie,^ Tlie-^ ‘fight their 
battles cj’er again’ wuth zest, but xvithcmt com- 
plaint, and indeed appear to liave a lingeiing 
tomlness for the recollections us.sociated with their 
long campaign near home. 
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‘It is not because ot this only, jiapa — I w'anted 
before to speak to you. I was xvaiting in the 
loggia for you — wLcu Constance came,’ 

‘What did you want, Frances'? — Oh, I quite 
acknowdedgo that you have a right to inquire. 
1 hoped, peihaps, 1 might be spared to-niglit ; 
I am rather exhautted— to-night.’ 

Frances dropped the hand wliich she had laid 
upon his arm. ‘ It .shall he exactly as you please, 


pap.a. I seem to know a groat deal —oh, a gri'at 
tlcal more than I knew at dinner. 1 don’t think 
I am the same person ; and I thought it might 
save us all, if you would tell me— as mucli as 
jou think I ought to kiiow\’ 

She had sat down in her usual place, in 
her careful little mnde.st po.'.e, a little stiff, a 
little prim — the training of Mariuccia. After 
Constance, there was something in the attitmle 
of Frances wdiicli made fuT father siiiih*, though 
he was in no mood for smilitig ; and it Avas 
clear that he could not, that he ought not to 
e.sca])e. lie Aioiild not sit dow'ii, liuwexci, and 
meet her e>e. Ho stood by the table for ii few 
minuter, with his eye^j upon the book.s, turning 
them u\er, as d ho weri* looking forisomelhing. 
At last he paid, but A\ ilium! looking u]> ■ ‘’I'liere 
is nothing very drcadlul to tell ; no guillA" secret, 
tliiiugli you may .su}ipo->e so ’i'our mother and 
1 ’ 

‘’rheii 1 li.ive really a mother, uiul she is 
li\ing?’ th(‘ gill ciie.l. 

He looki'd at her for a niomeMt. ‘I forgot 
that for a giil <1 )our age that iiuans a gn-.il, 
deal — T hadn’t llioiieht ot it. IVrhaps if you 

knew Vts; you have got a inollu r, and 

.she is liMiig. I suj'jio.e that U'Cins a Veiy 
womb i Ini i»iev e of new i ’ 

Fiame -1 did not say .inx lliiii'.' ^I'he water came 
into her eyes. Her heart be.it huKily, }et sollly, 
ugaimt her young boMun She had known it, so 
that she w.is not ‘ urjni.'od. The surpii''!* had 
lu-eii biokm by ( 'oii.'^tanee’.s (.areh^s l.ilk, by 
tlu* wmnder, the doubt, tlie .seiiso ol impo'-sdalil v, 
A\]iich had gradually ^lelth-d to a eotiM(.tioii 
that it inn.d be Po. Her iMlmg was tint she 
would like to go now', XMthout di lay, without 
ai'king any more fpic-tions, to her inotlirr Jbr 
mother ! and he li.uln’t thought before how much 
that meant to a girl -of lier age ’ 

Mr Waring w.n a little di.-i' onci'rteil b} baxing 
no answ'er. Of I'lmr'iO it meant a gnat, dial to 
a gill; but still, not so miuU ns to make her 
incapable of n plying. He felt a little annoyed, 
di.diirbed, perh.q)^ jeahnn, ti.s France's herselt hail 
been. It was with dilliculty tliat he resumed 
again ; but it had to be done. 

‘Vimr inolber and 1,’ he said, taking up the 
books again, opening and sbuttmg them, looking 
at the title-page now* of om*, now of another, 
‘did not g<*t on A'ery well. J don’t know who 
was in fault— probably both. She had been 
married before. She li.ad a son, xvliom you 
hear Constance speak of as Markham. Markham 
lia.s hccii at the bottom of all the trouble. He 
drpve me out of my seii-ses wdicn he w'as a 
boy.' Now lie i.s a man, so far as 1 can make 
out it is he that Ijias disturbeil our peace again 
— liuntcd us up, and sent Cuiustance here. — If 
you ever meet Markham — and of course now 
you arc sure to meet him — bew'are of him.’ 
Here he made a pause again, and looked with 
great seriousnc.ss at the hook in his hand, turning 
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tlu! loaf to liiiisli a sontonco winch was continued her niind was not suflicieiiUy developed for 
on the next paj^e. | rotrosjiertion. As she hud t.ak(ui him all her 

‘1 1 ) 0 " your pardon, papa,’ said Frances; ‘I ! life without examination, ,slie continued to take 
am afraTd T am very stupid. What i elation is ’ him, lie uas her father; that was enough. It 
Markham to me?’ " did not occur to her to ask lier-,elf whether what 

He looked at her for a moment, then threw lie had done was light or wrong. Gnly, it was 
down the hook vith .some violence on tin* tiddo, all \ery strange. The old solid earth had gone 
us if it were the offender. ‘He is your step- fiom under her feet, and the old order of things 
brother,’ hi' said. luul lieen overthrown. >Shc w’us looking out upon 

‘ jify_l*rothGr'^ Then I have a brother too?’ a woild not reali<-cd- -u spectator ot something 
After'a little pause .«lie'ajded : ‘ It is very wonder- like the throes ol creation, seeing the new' land- 
fill, papa, to emne into a new ivorld like this all sc.ipe lrunl»le and ntll into place, the heights and 
at once. I want — to draw my biealli.’ hollows all ehangiiig ; tlieiv was a great deal 

‘It IS my fault th.*t it eome.'s upon you .all of excitement in it, both pain and ])leasiirc. It 

at once. 1 never tliought lou were a occupied her .so Inlly, that he fell back into a 

very .small child when 1 broug] it you away. Von socoiidary iduee. 

forgot them all, as amis natural. 1 did not at Tlut tins did not occur to Waring. He had 
first know ho w^ entirely a child ioigip.; and not lealised that it eoyJd be po'-^ilde. He felt 
then— then* it seemed a ])ity to dMurh j'our Ininself the cenlic of the .system in Avliuli his 
mind, and pirli.ips set yuii longing for - what little daughter lived, iiml did not uiidei stand 

it wi* impo-'sdile lor you to obtain.’ how .she couI<l ignoie him. He thought her 

It suipri'.ed him a little that Fr.auees did not '-ilt-uce, the silence of ama/einent and cm dement 
breathe a syll.'d'lc of rcproiK h She said nothing, and ol that curious speitator.ship, was tlic silence 
in her imagination she was looking back on tlii'se j of ivproat li, and that her mind Avas lull of a 
M'ai*', woudeiing Imw it A\ould ha\’e been had 1 .sense ol wiong, Avlneh only didv kejit m check, 
she knoAvn AVoiild life cner be the same, now He telt him-elf on liis trial before her. Having 
that '•he did know t I'lu' A\oild .'^eenied to ojien .said all that he had to saA, he remained -dent, 
nj) round her, ^o nnieh gre.der, AMdtr, mme expet ting her ie-pon.se. 11 she h.ul given A'ent 
lull til. in she had tlioughi of. Slit' b.id not to an indignant exckumition, he av tmld have been 
thought nun li on the subject, lab' in J’oidigbeia lelieved ; he AVould h.ive tllowcil that she had 
A\as mole linuled cavu 'than liie in an Kngli-h a right to )»e imlignant. But hei silence \A'as 
Ailkige. I’lie iact that .she <lid not bt'long to more than he could Ijear. He searthed through 
tin, p''ople anioii" Avlmm she li.id sj»ent .ill the-e the leie.-es of his own thouuld'^ ; but for the 
yeai , m.ide a dillcreiice ; .iml In r i.dhci’s j. cin-e moment he could not find any lurther excuse 
iiabd-, tile lew iieojtle he ciretl to know, the for hiiiMelf. He had done it lor tlie liest. Bro- 
-1 .1' ' ■ hi- 111', mad' a gie.iter dilleienc- babU she Avould not see that. Willing A\a.s well 

■ 1 I' " li.id se.ii'c'lv l"lt it until tliat enou'gb actpiaiidt'd w dll tile human miinl to know 

melting with (he iManueijue-, avIirIi ]ntt so (iiat eviry mdiAidiial es .such a (inestion from 
m.iny v.igite idea- into lur miml. A ihiM does lus or liei oa\u point ol vieAv, and Avas jirepared to 
not natur.illy iinjuiie iido the ein um-laiice- hiid that she would be unable to perceive A\hat 
Avhicli h.iAe suii'iinidcd it all d- life, it was w.is so pl.un to him. ihit still he Avas aware that 

natiiial to her to li\e in Ilii> u tiled jdaee, to see he li.nl done it for the best. After a A\hile the 

! nobody, to make atnusi mints and occnjiatnais -iKntce becaiiii' so irliMaue to Inm tlnd he felt 
lor hei olf; to know' nobodv more like her.sell eompeiled to break d and re-nnie his c'\])lanatiori. 
than Tasie Hui'.iiit. li.nl sheevnii pos.e-sed any II she Avould not s.iv amtliiiig, theie A\eie a 
girl-lriend- li\nng llni iiatuial Ide of Aoulh, find numhor of things an huh he* might .say. 
migld litiM* in, -piled a <pu'-li"u or two. But ‘It is a pit},’ he .said, ‘that it lias all broken 

she knew no girls— evicpt 'T.i-n', Avho-e giil- upon you .so sudileiily. H I ever could have 
hood A\as a .sort of io.s-il, and Aiho might fdmo,-t i diA med that C’on.stance A\onld have t.ikeii such 
have been Tie motlier of f' ranees. She niav [ a step — *— To tell }ou llie trutli, T have ncA'cr 

indeed^the A illage giils, but d did not occur to rc.alii^ed (’oiistance at all,’ In* adihd witli an 

her to* lomp.iif hei-eif wdli them. Famili.ir impnl-e tuw\u'ds*lhe daugliti'i' he knew. ‘8hc 
as she Avas A\dh all tin ir aauas, .she AA’a'? still a A\as of eounso a mere child (o see her .-o inde- 
yomiTen’, one of tin* b.irbarous peojde, Kngh-h, i pendent, and AA'ith so di-Liin't a aaIU of her own, 
a Avoid Avhieh eAplaiii.s- eveiy ddleieiice. Fiaiieis j i.s A'ery bewnldeiing. I a-sure you, Trances, if it 

did not (juite knoAV in Avhat the ])eeuliardy and i- A\onderliil to aou, it i.s s( aively les.-, wonderful 

ecci'idriuty of the Ihigli.sh con.-isted * but she, tome.’ 

too, recognised •with all siinjilieity th.at being There Avas something in the tone that’ made 
English, -he AVas different. Noav it came slid- her lilt her cacs to him; and to sec him 
denly to her mind that the ihU’erence Ava.-> imt stand there so i mbarrassed, so subdued, so much 
anything generic and general, but that it aaus unlike the l.ithei, A\ho, though very kind and 
her ow'u sjiecial circum.stance-j, that had been tender, had ahvay.s beiii perhaps a iiflle conde- 
uiilike all the rest. There had been a mother seending, patronising, tuAAards the gii], Avlioin 
all the time ; anollier girl, a sister, like hei’Adf. he seaicelv re-'ogni.-ed a.s an iude|)endeut entity, 

It made her hram whirl. _ * A^-nt to her he.iit She couM not Uii lam not 

She sat quite ^silent, thinl^ng it all over, not to be frighlemed ; not to look at hi?r with that 
perceiving her lather’s einbaiTassmeut, thinking guilt a*. . .* t; ''"'k, Avl.ich altogether ivA'cnsed 
Jess of hwu, indeed, than of all the Avondeilul Iheir * m.i.:.- a i. ...:.oii-hi!. ; biit.iL added a pang 
new thing.s that seemed to eroAvd about iier. She to hei liw h .'-ij.‘ «-ki'd hastily, by 

did not blame him. She w'as not, indeed, think- wav of concealing this uneomlortablc chan|^, a 
ill" enough of him to blame him; besides that (piestion Avliidi she thought he would have no 
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difliculty in answerin;^' : ‘ la Constance much 
older than I am, papa?’ 

lie }^fave a soit of furtive emile, as if he had 
no rig] it to smile in tlio circumstances. *I don’t 
•woruiiT at your question. Rlie has seen a groat 
deal more of the uorld. IJut if there is a minute 
or two hotwoen you, 1 don’t know which has it. 
There is no elder oi‘ younger in the case. You 
are twins, though no one u ould think so.’ 

This gave Frances a further shock, though 
why, it Avould he impoNsihle to say. The blood 
rusiiod to her face. ‘She must think me— a very 
poor little thing,’ she said in a hurried tone. 
*I never knew — I have no friend except Tasie-* 
to show me ivliat girls might he.’ The thought 
mortified her in an extraordinary way ; it brought 
a sudden gush of soft tears, tears quite ditfcrcnt 
from those whudi had W'dlcd to her eyes when 
he told her of her mother. Constance, ^\llo uas 
so different, vould desjnse her — Consfauce, who 
knew exactly all ahout it, and that Fiances vus 
as old, iierluip.s a lew minules older than she. 
It is <i,h\.i\s difhcult to divine what foiin pridi* 
will take." This was the manner in which it 
affected Frances. Idie same age ; and yet the 
one an aceonipli''hed woman, judging lor herself, 
and the other not much more than a eliild, 

‘You do yoursell injustice,’ said Mr Waring, 
fiomcvvhat rehahiUtatcd by the morlification of 
Frances. ‘Nobody could think you a jioor little 
thing. You have not the same knowledge of 
the world. Coirstance has been very differently 
brought up. T think my tiaining a great <leal 
bolter than what she has had,’ he added quickly, 
ivith a mingled dc'^ire to cheer and restore self- 
confidenee to J^'raiu cs, and to re-as.sert himself 
after his humiliation, lie felt what he said, and 
yet, as was natural, he said a litth* more than In: 
felt. ‘I must t(dl you,’ he said lu tlii', new 
impulse, ‘that your mother i>> — a much more 
important person than i uni. Shu is a great 
deal rhher. Tlie mariiage was supposed to he 
much to iny advantage.’ 

Tliere was a smile on his la<’e, which France'-, 
looking up sud<lenlv', warijeil bv a certain change 
of tone, ilid not like to .‘-ee. She kept her e\i*o 
iqioii him instiuelively, she could not tell why, ! 
with a look which h.id a ceitain intiiienec np-m 
him, thouedi he did not well undcI^t:tlltl it cither. 
It meant that the unknown woman of whom he 
spoke was the gill's motlur—lu^ mother —one of 
whom no unbefitting word w’as to be said. Jtj 
checked him in a quite cuiioiis unexpected j 
way. When he had .‘-jiohi'u of her, which he had | 
done very larely .sime th- y parted, it had been 
with a sense that lie was free to ehar.'icterise her 
as he thought she de.^erved. But here he w.is 
stopped short. That very evening he had f,ai(l 
things to Constance of her mother which iii a 
moment ho felt that he dared not say to Frances. 
The sensation was a very strange .one. He intde 
a distmet pau.^e, and then he said hurriedly. ‘Fou 
must not for a moment suppo'se, that there was 
anything wrong ; there is no story that you need 
be afraid of beaiing — nothing, neither on her 
side or mine—nothing to he ashamed of.’ 

All at once Franc(->< grew very p.ale ; her pye.s 
opened wide ; sh'- gu/ed at him w'ith speechle.ss 
horror. The idea^-was altogether now to her art- 
less^iind. It fia'-.he<l through his that Cou&lauee 
would not have been at all eurpi iscd ; that i>ro- 


bahly she w'ould have thought it ‘nice of him’ 
to e.\oncrate his w lie from all moral shortooraing. 
Tlie holy ignorance ol the other brought a sensa- 
tion of .‘-hame to AVariiig, and at the same time 
a sensation of piide. Nothing could more clearly 
have proved the superiority of his training She 
would liave felt no consternation, only relief at 
this as.«iuruuce, if she had been all her life in her 
mother s hands. 

‘ It is a great deal to say, how'ever, though you 
are too inexiieriemed to know The whole thing 
was iiieompatibilily— ineoiiqaitibility of temper, 
and ol ide.is, and of tastes, and of ioitune even. 
1 could not, -von may sup})o.-,e, aceejit advaintuges 
piireluised with my ])ivdcte-si)i’t. money, or take 
the good of Ills rank thiough my wile ; and she 
would not come down in tlie world to mv means 
and to mv name. It was an u^lcr mi'-t'dce alto- 
gether. We sliould have understood ‘‘euch other 
hetoiehand. It was inqioisible that we could get 
oil. But that w*as all. There was probably fiiore 
talk about it than if there had been really more 
to t.ilk about.’ 

Frances ro'-e uj) W'ith a little stall ‘I think, 
]H‘vh.ip-,’ she saul, ‘i don’t want you to tell me 
any more.’ 

‘Well — peihaps you are righl.’ But he was 
itarthd by her quick movi immt. ‘I <lul not 
mean to s.iy aiqvlliing that eould sliock vou. If 
you weie to hear aii} thing at all, the truth is 
what you must iiear. But vou mu''t not blame 
me overmucb, Franec'*. Vour vi ry imp.itiem e 
ot wli.it T have bei'ii saving will evjilam to you 
why I tbought that to sav nothing— , is long a.s 
J could help it— was the best.’ 

Her Inixl trembled a little as she lighted her 
candle ; but she made no cumiiumt. ‘ Cood-nlght, 
papa. To-morrow it will .ill soi m ditleivnt. 
Bm'Iv flung Is .-liaug'' to night ’ 

He ])Ut his hands upon her shoulders .and 
lookt'd down into tlu' liUle st nous t.ice, tin* taee 
that had never been fco serious belore. ‘ Don’t 
think any worse ot me, Fi.viiees, than you can 
help.’ 

Her eyes opened wider with fisLoiiI-hment 

‘Think ol you, wor.se But, jiapa, I am not 

thinking o( you at all,’ she said Pimply; ‘1 urn 
thinUiiig ol //.’ 

Waring ha<l gone through a number of deju'css- 
ing and humbling eipenemes during the eour.se 
ot the evening; but Hus w.is the unkindest of 
all— and it w.is .so natural. Fr.ime-, ^^ils no critic. 
She was not tlnnking of his eonduet, wIiilIi W’us 
the fust thing in his miinl, but of It, the revtda- 
tion which had betu inacle to her. He might 
have perceived that, or divined it, if he had not 
been oecupV-d by tins idea, vvlindi did not occupy 
her at all — the thought ol how l^■5 personally had 
come through the busimss. He giiv'e a little 
fulteiiiig laugh at himself a,s he .stooped and 
kissed her. ‘That’s all right,’ he said. ‘Good- 
night; but don’t let It iiiterlere with your sleep. 
'I'u-moriuvv everything will look diflerent, as you 
s.ay!’ 

France.s turned away with lier light in her 
hand ; hut belore plie had reached the door, 
reinrnetl again. ‘1 tliink i ought to tell vou, 
papa, that t am pure the ]-)uraiit8 kiiww. ’j'hey 
paid a number of strange tlung.s to me yester- 
day, w'liich I think 1 understand now'. If you 
don’t mind, 1 would rather let them siipposo 
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tliat I ]%now all ilie time ; olhel■\^ ise, it looks 
us if you thought you coukl not tj'ust me ’ 

‘I couM trust y<m’“-]u‘ said with a little 
ft'rvour, ‘iiiy fleur child, my dear little fjal, J 
would trust you with my life.’ _ 

Was there a lamt smile in the little "iiT« 
linipul simple e 3 'es? He thought nnJ it dic- 
concertel him She made no resjion^-e 

to that ]■!■■: ‘..ill : , . . I uitli a httle nod of her 
head, AVi#t a^ay. AVarinij, sat down at the taldo 
again and began to fhjnk it all over lioiii the 
Legiuning. iU' uas soi*‘ and aching, like a man 
who lias lallen from a heiglit. He, had falh n 
from the ]X'dL.stal ou*nlncJi, to h'ranei-, lie liad 
stood all tlusc Aeats. Slie might not he awai-e 
of it even, hut he wa-^. -And he had l.dleii Irom 
those Kh’sian lielJs of jieati* in whith he li.nl 
heen dwi lliiig ior i > long. Tlu'V had not, ])et- 
hap'^, seeiWed vfly hlv-'i.ui Asliile he w.i' .''eeuie 
of their ])oShe''Mon. I'liey Imd been monotonous 
in ttieir siilliiis-, and veariod lus soul. Hut now 
that ho looked liai k iijnui them, a IK'W tvtle 
has mg hcguii, lhi‘\ heeiiud to him likt' the \ciy 
liou-'e ol peace. He had not done am thing to 
loiteit this fraiujuillilv, and yet it uj'' over, 
and he stood tmee more on the edge of an 
agitahd and distuilied life. H<* u.h u m in who 
could hi ar moiiotoiij', vho liked Ins own av.u', 
jet liked that hmidage of liahit vlindi is a^ h.inl 
as iion to some souh He Itkvsl ft* do (he same 
thing-, at the .-aiin tune d.iv alter ilaj’, and 1o • 
he iiudi'-luihcd 111 doing them iJut iiuv, all Iih 
quiet wa-i over, (auistaiue would have a thou- 
sand ii'ijuiremenis sudi as fiances had m ver 
dieained of; ami hei brotln i no dtmht would 
soon turn up, that steji-hrothei whom A\ .iriiig 
laid never lieni .dde to toler.ite ev'( n when lie 
was 11 chdd. Slie iiiialit evui lonie, lloi-cll — who 
could t( 11 '* 

AV'lien this thought cro«:'!ed his mind, he got 
up lia--tily and lelt the s.doiie, leaving the laiiij) 
Imnung, ,iv DuineuK o found it iievt mom, to 
his (on-ti iii.ition a i.ynil)ol of (‘haos <onie again 
— hurning in (he d,iylighl ]\lr W.iiing .ilmost 
fled to Ills room and hxked Ins door in the huiros 
of that suggestion -And this was not oiilv heeause 
the ])U)'-]n ( ( of sill li a visit disturhed Jnm Ifiv’cmd 
nieasuiv, hut liecause he had nut yet maile .i clean 
breast <il it. h'r.inces did not ^et know all. 

Eranecs I r lier p.irt want to the lilue room, 
and o]ieiied the p /.sunnV, and sat looKmg out 
uyiou'llie inoonliglit for some time heloie Hu' 
went to hed. The- lo.un was lure; she missed 
hei*])ictuivs, wliuh ( ^in-Uince had taken no notice 
ol — the iMadonna that had heen above her he.ul 
for so mau\ years, and whicli had vaguel_v ajipeared 
to lier as a hvmho] of the mother wlio ha<l never 
existed in her Wile. Tsow' there seemed less need 
for tlio ] fadoniia. The hare walls had jucturcs 
all ovTr them— picfure.s of a now life. In iimigi- i 
nation, no one is sliy or nerv'uu.s or strange. She 1 
let the new figures move about her freelv, and 
delighted herself witli familiar pieiures of them I 
and the changes that must aceoinpanv them. 'She ! 
WMS not like her latlier, afraid of elianges.** She 
thought of the new people, Uie new comhimitious, 
the quickened •life, and tlio tlioiiglit imule liei* I 
smile. TJiey would eomo, and she wmuhl make i 
the house gay and blight to receive them. JVr- ■ 
liajn some time, surrounded by tins new family, I 
that belonged to licr, .she might even be taken | 


‘home.’ The tlmiight was delightful, notvvith- 
.slandmg the thiill of excitement m it. Hut still 
there was some thing which Erances did not 
j know. 
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ACTnoii or ini. ‘gamek r,M*r,i: at home,' etc. 

II. 

The dismal pits in a disired hiiclcfield, uii'-ightly 
square holc.s in a w.i.de, are full in the shallow 
places of an aquatic, grn-s, Heed Canaiy (Ira.ss, 
1 think, wdiicli at this time of mists stn'tches 
lorth sharp-pointed t/nigues over the stagnant 
w.*der. Theu* sh.iip-pointed leal-tongues arc all on 
one sidi' of ilie si, ilk- so that I lie most advanced 
I project across the suiT.ice, as if the water were 
[ the caiiv'as, and tlie leaves dr.iwii on it. For 

w. xter .seems alwaj to ri-e away fiom j'ou— -to 
slope slightly ujivvai-ds ; even a pool lias that 
apjieaiiUice, and therefore anything standing in 
it IS dr.iMii on it a.s you niiglit sketch on this 
p.vper You .see the water be von d and above the 
top of the ydant, and the smooth surface give-s 
the le.if and shilk a sliarp, clc.ir definition. But 
the mass of the tall grass crowds together, every 
h'.if pamted yellow’ by thi' autumn, a thick cover 
,it the pit-side. 'I'liis tall\gra.ss ahva 3 '.s aw.ikcs 
my l.mcv, its sluiyn- paitly, partly its thickness, 
peiliap-. ; and >et these leelmg.s are not to be 

an. ilv.-'d. I like to look at it ; J like to stand 
or niov<‘ ammig it on the b.uik of a brook, to 
1< cl it touch and iiistle agaiicst me. A sense 
of w'lltlneps comes with its touch, and I feel a 
little as 1 might fed if there was a va-^t forest 
lound about. As a lew .strokes from a lov’ing 
hand will .suolhe a wc.iry fun head, so the gentle 
yuv-'-ttiv ol the wild gi.iss eootlies and strokes 

j aw.iy the nervous tension horn of civilised 
j hli'. 

1 could wiite a whole, history of it; the time 
when file leav’es were, fresh and green, and the 
f edge-birds Irequeiiled it; the time W’hen the 
mouihcns voung ci'cpt afhr their mother through 
its rect.«ses; from the .singing of tlic cuckoo by 
the river, till now' the lirowu and yellow leaves 
isli-i vv the water. Tlicv’ strew, too, the dry brown 
giM'-s qf the land, thick tulfets, .and lie even 
among the rushes, blown hither Irom the di.staut 
trees. The wifid works its full will over the 
o\])o-ed waste, and dnves through the reed-grass, 
se.itteung the sLdk.s a--ide, and .scarce giving them 
time to .spring together again, when the follow’ing 
blast a cecoiul time divide.s them. 

A cruder piece of ground, ruder and more 
di-m.il 111 its unsightly Jiole.s, could not be found ; 
and yet, bec.au-'e of the reed-grass, it is made as it 
w'cre full of tlmught 1 w’ouder the painter-, of 
whom there are so m.any iiovvacloys, armies of 
amateurs, do not .sometimes take these scraps of 
earth .uid render itito them the idea which fills 
a clod with beauty. In one .such dismal pit — not 
here— I remember there grew a grid quaiititv 
ol bulrushes. Another was surrounded with suen 
iiiac.so.s of bW’amp-fohage that it reminded tliose 
who .saw it (d the creeks in seiiii-tropic.al countries. 
Hut ^omehow they do not seciy To see these things, 
but go on the old mill-romid tif scenery, cxli%nsted 
many a v’ear since. They do not see them, perhaps, 
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l)ecan.so inost of tliosp wlio liave ctlncatcd them- 
selves in the technique of painting are city-hred, 
and can ni'ver have the fedinj ot the country, 
however fond they may be of it. 

In tliosf fields of which 1 was AM'iting the other 
day, I louud an artist at work a I his ea.sel ; and 
a plca^ant nook he had elio.sen. Ills hnnh did its 
work with a steady and sure stroke tliat indicated 
command of his materials. He could delineate 
whatever he selected with technical skill at all 
events. He had pitched his easel Avhere two 
hedges formed an angle, and one of them was 
full of oak-treo. The heilge ivas singulaily full 
of ‘bits’ — bryony, tangles of grasses, berries, 
boughs half-tinted and boughs gieeii, hung as it 
were with ])ictuivs like the wall of a room. Stand- 
ing as near as I cmvld w’ltliout disturhing him, 
I found that the subject cjf bis canvas was none 
of these. It was that old .stale and dull d<*viee 
a rustic bi; I--' 'oovn.rg a .shallow’ ^tleam (ii».-'smg 
a lane. •!'■. 'ij-iii stood on the budge - the 
old, old trick. Mo was filling up the hedge of the 
lane with trees from the he<lge, and they A\ere 
clciA’crly executed. But Avby diag lliein iiit<^ this 
fusty sebeme, winch has aj'pe.ircd in eAvry diilds 
sketch-book for fiffv yeai's { WliA’ not liaA'c .siiujiIa 
painted the beautiful hedge at hand, purely an<! 
simi»ly, a hedge hung Avitli puiure.s for .my one 
to eopy < The field in AA’hich he had jntdied his 
easel is full of tine trees and good ‘«‘lb>els.’ But 
no ; A\e must luiA’e the anen ut and effete old stoi j. 
This m not all the aitist’.s fault, because be mn-t 
ill many < uses p.uiit Avb.it be enii sdl ; and if liis 
publie AAill only buy efleto old .stones, b(> cannot 
help it. Still, i tliiiik il a painter <li<{ paint tli.it 
hedge in its fullrie-s of beauty, pist simply .as u 
fctand.s in Ibe nielloAV aiilunm light, it Avonld amu 
approAvil of the be.st people, and tluit ultim.ilelA', 
a succession of . such Avoik would j).i\ 

Tlie closer aa'.'w djiug down, and llic jiloneb 
w'Oiild soon be among it — llie e.aitb was Ai.sible 
in patches. Out iu one of these bai’e ])atc]i<.s 
there w’as a young mouse, so (billed by ibe ji.ist 
night that bis dull .semi', did not ajqie.tr ((»ns( in. is 
of my ]ueserice, lie bad ci'cpt out on (be bale | 

« eaith c-Aidently to feel the waimtb ot the sun, 
almost the last hour be Avould enjo\'. He looked 
about for food, but found noiu' ; bi.s ‘liort sp.m 
of life was drawing to a dose ; cAen A\ben at I.et 
he suAV me, he could only run a few imhes under 
coA'er of a dead (1 oa( r-pl;ii'l. Thousands iijton 
thou.9aiKks of mice peiish like this .as the AMiit'-r 
drawM on, born too late in the yi.ir to glow strong 
enough or cleA’'er enough t(» prr y»ai(-‘ a '-tor<*. Otlau' 
kinds of mice pen.sh like leases at tlie fir.st blast 
of cold air. Though but a mouse, to me it aa.is 
very wTctcbed to see the dulled cre.-iture, f-i> be- 
numbed a.s to has'c: almost lust its ktisc of danger. 
There is .something .so ghastly in bulb tlmt im- 
mediately h.uls to death ; a MUitient (aeatiin boiii 
only to Avither. Tlie earth offered it no lielp, nor 
the declining aun ; all things organise.) seem to 
depend so much on circuinshincc's. Nothing hut 
pity Clin be felt for tbousaiuls u])on tbous.'uids of 
such orgarii&m.s. 13ii( tliirs, too, many a mrserable 
hiim.an being has peiislied in the great JVJetro- 
polis, dying, chilled and benumbed, of darwal urn, 
and tiiiding the Ijoait.sof felloAv-creatures as bare 
and cold as the eartii of the dover-field. 

In^ these field.s outside London the llowers arc 
I peculiarly rich m colour. The common mallosA’, 
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Avhoso floAA'er i.s usually a light mauve, has 
here a deep, almost pur])le bloom ; the bird’s- 
foot lotus is a dee}) oiange. The figsvort, svhidi 
is generally two or tbieo feet high, stands in 
one ditch lull}' eight feet, and the stem is more 
than half an inch sipiare. A fertile soil has 
doubtless sometluiig to do Avitli this colour 
and vigour. The red admiral butterflies, too, 
seemed in the summer more biilliaiit than 
usual. One very line one, avIiosc broftd Avings 
stretched out like l.ius, looked simply splendid 
(Keating round and round the wuIIoavs Avhich 
imirked the margin ot a dry pool. Hi.s blue 
markings Avere luilly lilue * blue a civet — bis red, 
ami the wliiti' .Hioke shone .as if suubcamH were 
in his wings. 1 widi tluie weu' more of these 
butterflie.s ; in summer, dry '.lunmer, when the 
lloAAcis seem gone .ind tlie gr.vs.., is not .so dear 
to us, .and the le.ives are dull w'ltli bt.it, a little 
colour 1 ^ so jdea^'aiit. 'fo me, colour is a .-'Oif of 
food ; everv spot of colour is a drop of wine to 
the .‘•jiirit. 1 ummI to t.ike ruv tobliiig'stoi)! on 
those long beafed d<i\s, which made the late 
summer .‘•o coni'picnous aiiiuiig .simuo- r-, down 
to the shadow of .i row of (.1ms bv a common 
cabbage-field. ’JJiiir ^h.idow wa-. i.e.rly as hot 
as the o])cn sun'’'hinf ; the div haves did not 
absorb Ibo beat tb.it entered them, and flu; diy 
betlge and dry e.irth jxiuivd beat u]> ii'- the sun 
pouied it down. Dry (hid haves— dead with 
heat, as Willi lru->t— ^tievved llte gr.i^s, cliy, loo, 
and vv libeled at my feet. 

But among the cabb.ige^, wliudi were veiy 
.small, tie re giew tlioM'>.uid- of ]iop])ie‘’, filly 
1im<.s inoie ]»opj>i( s than eabbagi , so tli.it the 
pale !/reen ot the c.ibb.ig(> leaves was luddeii by 
the Sf.ailct jietaD falling vviih' o])en to the div 
uir. I’leue vv.ii a bioad baud of s-auht colour 
till aloie; the -ide of the field, and il was this, 
Avlmli biougbi m»' to the .shade of lliost' p.uli- 
tulai (bus 'J'he me df the e.ibbagi s vv.is iii this 
wav . they fetslied lor me all the white biitterllut} 
of the neigh 1)0111 hood, and tliey iluttend, lain- 
dr(ds ami buudiod" of while bulb rllu‘s, a 'oustant 
stjeani and flow of tln'in ova r tlie broad b.ind of 
.scailet. nuinbh-b<(s came loo; but bur-bur; 
and the bu//, and the flutter of the while wings 
over those fixed red butterilu s tlie jn.pjiies, the 
tiutler and .sound and (adour ])h‘.a‘-i<l iiu' in the 
dry b( at of the d.iva SoiiRtimes I sed mv t.ini])- 
.stool liy a humble-bie.s in st I like to .see and 
bear them go in .and oiil, so li.a])pv, l»us\, ami 
wild ; the humble-b)a‘ j.s a f.uiairito. This 
waim .summer tlieir ne^ls wcie very ]di utiful ; 
but although the beat might have (-eemed so 
fav’ourable to tlieni, the tlie.s were not at ul! nume- 
rous, I mean out-()f-dooi '. Wasps, oil the coii- 
trarv, llouii'lied to .ui e\ti'aordina.’y degree. One 
willow'-tree p.irfieulai ly look their fanej ; tbeie 
was a hW'arm in the tiv'c tor W’eek.s, attracted by 
some secretion ; the boughs and leaves wero 
yellow with vv.isps. But it seemed curious that 
Hies should ii(;t b(' more nuineious than usual ; 
tlii'V .in‘ (hing now fust enough, except a few 
of Ijie huge om-H, that s(ill fiml Koinc sugar in 
the ilovvei.s of llic ivy. ’Jdie tine.st sliovv of ivy 
llovver IS among fome yew-trei-s ; the dark iv^y 
h.a‘( filled Ibe daik yew-tree, and brought out its 
])ale yelloAV-gveeu llowers iii the sombre* bough.s. 
Last night, a great fly, the. la-.t in the house, 
l)U//cd into my candle. 1 detest flies, but I W'aa 
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sorry for his scorchotl yinj's; thi* fly ilM*if h.itc*- 
ful, its win<;s 60 bi'iivitilnlly iikuIo. I louc soiur- 
tinies picked a h-fitlicr from the dnt of Iho ro.id 
and placed it on the ^rass. Jr, is (ontiaiy to 
ones h'cdinfjjs to see so heautiful .i thin;:; Ling 
in the mud. Towards luy yimlow now, a-> 1 
write, there- comes suddenly a shower of m-IIow 
leaves, wrested out by main force from the hi^h 
elms; the blue sky behind them, they droop 
shtwly, boj«ie onvvaril, twirlinc:, llutl cling touiuds 
me— a cloud of autumn huttcrilies. 

A spring rises on the summit of u givi-n Imnv 
that oyerlooks tlie meadows ior mill's The sjint 
is not really M'ry IngR, still it is the highc''t ! 
ground in that direction lor a long distance, and 
it .seetiH singular to lind u.iler on the top ot the 
hill, a thing common enough, but still sullicicntly 
opposed to general imjiressioiis to ap)>ear remark- 
iilile. In •this *sh:illow Avater, saya a hunt 
story — far off, i.iint, and miieitam, like tlie 
inurnfiir of a distant casiade— two ladic.s and 
.some Kibliers lost their lives The hroAv is 
dell nded by thick bj!uii1)le-bushe.s, which Imie 
a line irop of blackberries this autumn, to the 
(leliglit ot tlie boy^ , and the'e bushes paiflv 
I once.il the sharjuii s-^ of the short disient, iJiit 
once Aour attention i,s drawn to if, von see that 
it 111 -, all fhe ai)i»i ar.iuce ut haviir; been aitifi- 
cuilh sIopiMl, like a rampart, or ratlu r a glacis. 
'I'he LU’ass is green and the sw.iid soft, Ir'ing 
nioisti lied by the spimg, e\i'‘}»t in one spot, 
where tlie gia-'s i-, burnt u]i under the he, it ol ; 
the .siMiiniei sun, indicatin'; the cm tein e of 
loiindatioiis bi III .ilh. { 

'I'lieie i.s a 111 inliiul \ lew from this sp,it , but I 
li iviiig tb.it now, .iiid waudejing on among the' 
lield.s, ]ue-eiit]y \ou mnv find a meadow of 
]tei nliiit sbajn , i \tri mely Imig and luiimw, h.dt a ' 
mile li'ii", pi llia]i, ; and tins the folk W.ll tell you 
Avas the Kings l)ii\e, or iide. Stones tluieaie, > 
toil, Ilf -iibteriaiii m pii'-i;" i. 'I'liere aie always 
.sinh stones 111 ibe neighlinuiljood ol am lent ' 
buildingi-. 1 leiiK mber one, .‘',nd to be tlii»e nnle.s 
long; it led to an abbey 'Die lane h .ids on, i 
bordered Avitli Iiigli hawtli'un liedge-i, and ocra- ' 
sioii.dly a sfoul, Jiawllioi'ii In e, haul y .ind twisted ' 
b\ till' .slrong hands of the p,i-sing }iai', fhick I 
iioAV Avitli red luiws, and llie haunt of the red- ’ 
Aviiigs, whose ‘i hiu k-i huck’ is heard e\erA minute, 
hut the bud' lliemsehes aht.iA.s peich on tlie! 
outer side of the hedge. They are not f.ir ahead, ' 
but lluV j^way- kei p on tin* .-afe .side, il\ing on! 
lAveiitt Yards or so, but ncA'er coming to my side. ' 
Tlfe little pond, Avhicli in summer a\.is green i 
Avith A\eed, is now fellow with tlie falb-n haw- ! 
thorn leave.s; the pond is choked AMth them. The ' 
lane has been slowly ile«eendmg ; and now, on i 
looking tlirougli*a gateAAay, an aiiciint building 
stands up on the lull, sharply defined again-t the 
sky. It is the banuneting hall of a palace of ' 
old limes, in Avliich kings and ])rinees once sat ' 
at their meat after the < liase. This w the centre 
ot those dim stories Avdiieh float like luwe oA’er ! 
the mcailowAs around. Man\ a wild rod .stag, has 
been cuiried tint her after the hunt, and maiiy a I 
Avild boar shun in the glades ot the lorest. | 

The acorns are* dropping now as they dropped 
five centmitis since, in the days Avlieii the wild ' 
boars ted so greedily upon them ; the oaks are ' 
broadly touched Avitli hrow'u . the hnimble thickets ! 
in which the boars hid, green, but strewn with 1 


the leaves that have fallen from the lofty trees. 
Tlimigh meadow, arable, and hop lields hold now 
the place of the forest, a goodly reninaiit remains, 
for every hedge is full ot oak and elm and ash , 
niai»le too, and the le.'-scr bushes. At a little 
distance, so thick are tlie tree,«, the AA'hole country 
ap])ears a w'ood, and it i.s easy to see W’hat a forest 
It mu-^t liaA’c been eeiitunes ago. 

'J’lie Ti-iiice leaving the grim walls of the Tower 
of Loiiiloii liy the AV;it"r-gate, and dropping 
hut a .short AAMv down with the tub', could mount 
his hoi-ie on ihe ojijKKitc li.iuk, and rearh hi.s 
ji.ilacc here, in the muht of the tliickest wood.s 
and wildest coutiiry, in half an hour. Thence 
I'very nioniiiig .sitting fmth ujmn the chase, he 
could pa.ss the day in joyous labours and the 
eveifing in feasting, .still within c.dl — almo.st 
within sound ot horn — of the Tower, if any 
weighty' matter demanded his ])ie 6 ence. 

In our time, the great city has wudened out, 
and comes at this ilay down to within thrci' 
mili.s of the huntmg-]ialace. There still inter- ! 
A’ehi'.s a narrow spate lulw’i'cn the l.ist house of 
London and the aiicii'iit Forest Hall, a sjiace 
ot loiri-field and meadow; the last house, for 
altliou.h Mot nominally iauidon, there is no break 
of l•ll•llnully in the luuks and niuitar thence 
to liOiidon Itndgo. Lombin is within a stonc’s- 
throw, as it A\ere, and ytt, to this d.iy the lore-t 
ling' IS, and it i> coiiutiy l^ie very atiuospliere 
Is ditlereiit. That smoky Ihu kne-s chaifieteristic 
of the snhuihs ecases as yon ascend the gradual 
11 -.e, and leavv the ouipo-.t of bricks and nioitar 
biluiid. The air heemnes clear ami strong, till 
oil the brow by the spring on a A\nidy ilny it is 
almost like sea-air. It comes iiau-i* tlie trees, ov'er 
tlie hills, and is sweet with the touch of grobS 
and leaf. 'I'heiv is no gu'?, no suljdiurous acid in 
that. As tlie Edwards and Henries breathed 
it centuries sjni e, so it can he inhaled now. The 
.sun that shone on the red (her is as blight now 
us then; the lurries aie thi-'k on the biisho.s ; 
then* is eolour in the leaf The. fiiie.''t is gone ; 
hut the S[»u'it ot Nature .stay-, and can he tound 
l\y those A\ho search for it. J>early lus I luA'C the 
open air, I cannot regret the medieval days. I 
do not wi.sh them back again ; 1 would sooner 
tight in the Joietno.st ruiiks of Tunc. Nor do 
we need Hum, tor the sjurit ot nature slay.*’, 
and AAill.alwaA'h he here, no matter to how high 
a ])iniiaile, of thought the human mind niav 
attain ; still the .sw'eet ail, and the hilK, and 
the bia, and the sun, will always he with us. 

OUR rod’LTllY AND EG US. 

Ir may surpri-e our readers to he told that the 
total head ot domestic ponllrv in Gieat Diitaiii 
and Ireland is at the pieseiit time nearly’- tliirty 
million^’, two-thirds of the number being common 
domestic fowls, the remainder turkeys, gee.-e, 
and ducks! Tliis interesting fact has never been 
ant bin lUtiA'ely’ made ‘known till last ye.ir, during 
which a careful enumeration was taken of the 

i ioultry’- stock of Great Bntain. A 3 regards 
Ireland, the egg and poultiy supply of that 
country has been .stati.sticall.v known since the 
year IBTO, when the fowls he^Mii to be counted 
once a year. It is w’onderfuj^ly*’ extensive, and 
contribuica liberally to the national coniinis.s«^iat. 
Twelve mouths ago', the poultry-stock of all kinds 
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in ilio iiltiK'ralil Rle was ‘fij^ured up’ to over As iv^anls the Irish hens, the niuuher of eg^s 
thirtei-n million head, iiiore than half of the obtained from each la} ing-lowl has been variously 
number being domestic fowls. Keaily e\ cry single estinmlcd as ranging Irom seventy to a hun- 
hcad ot poultry kept in Irel.irid is taktui into died and ten ; and if it be set down, therefore, 
account. It has not yet, liowever, been found that each hen lays on an average eighty eggs 
possible to cnnineratc every fowl kept in England per annum, that will he a very fair figure. The 
or Scotland; puleed, a very large number must barn-door fowls of Croat Britain produce a highiu' 
liave been omitted in the recent census, as those total ; but then tlu'y are more cared for and 
fed hy cottagers were not taken into aecount ; so bettor fed tlum the Irish fowds. 
that, in laet, if another null ion wore to ho adilod | The total number of barn-door ^poultry in 
to tho poultry figure.s of Croat Britain, it would I the ITnited Kingdom being twenty million'’, it 
not jnobalily ho an exaggeration of the grand total, [ may he taken lor granted that ono-lourth the 
wliieh is at present slightly over sixteen mill U)n>- of I number will bo hiying-hons. This it may be 
individual fowds. But lu adilitioii to our home- | honestly confoftecd i.s an estimate, but it is one 
grown su]>phes, w’e draw every year fiom foreign ' that lias cost the w'riter some tumble to Irame. 
sources a contributiou to tho national pvmUiyjlt has to be borne in mmd that the stock is 
aecount of ilo.se upon six liumlred thousand [ alw a v.s in a slate of transition, and that a large 
pounds; or inelndiiig eggs, our imports of these j number of the mature iowls are IrequcntTy 
luxuries of the table in the yem* 1^S3 amounted engaged in ]uodncing ihickeiH, to take the jilacc 
ill value to nioie than tliree niilliom and a ot tlio-.c which are sold. The male binls con- 
quarter sterling. htitule a large percentage ol the whole; /ndeed. 

Accepting the fa'd that at a given date— mid- a poiiltiy-merehaut rcHMitlv told the wnler that 

summer — w’e had thirty millions of all kinds of i far more male tiiau iem.ile birds were hatelicd 

poultry oil hand, it becomes intere-'ting to know ' m Ihu eoiii-.e ol a }ear; Imt tin i-^ a state- 

thut, large us the niimlnT of domestic fnwls.ineut which requires confirmation. It is easy 
undoubtedly is, it i.s simply the parent or breed- ! to siqipose, however, that fe’.i-i heiis pass 
ing-stoik Irom which we deiive a portion oJ our through the li.uids of the (h‘alers, as they, 
daily iood. Tli.it a lourth of the number ol low Is ; being the more Aaliiahle in virtue of their 
emuner.ated uill prove at.ti\e in laying and per- 1 laiing poweis, arc not st nt to maikid till 
petnaling their kind, and that a considerable J their .sonuis have been well iililiftcd. As to 

E eicentage of the number ot eggs produced will | tho numher ol fowls wlieli uie (Oii'-umed jier 
e hatched, still leaving, however, a vast number , annum in tho Vnitcil Kingdom, we ascci lained, 
for sale, may, w’e thniK, be taken for granted. i two years ago, iiDiu a Sussex^ ‘Jiigglei ’ tli.it it 

Tlie laving jiovver of our barn-door fowls ]■, being j iniglit. be i-et down .h Ihoii',' ■ o 1 over 

gradually improved; of late years, much atten- j one-third, but not quite i .‘I ! : stock 

tion lias been given to the f.uli|oct hy bieeddsiin li.ind. Tiie aulhouty con-iiKed v\a^ ju’etty 
of poultry, and the number ot eggs obtained j certain to be well informeil, as it i.s the l'iisine.s.s 

from W'ell-ai ranged ‘ cros-^c.s ’ lias been nmcb ot a higgler or baggier to Imy lean ]>oii]tjy tiom 

increased - -from one humlred and sixty to alfarimrs and oottagei.-, in ohI.t to its being 
little ov'er two hundred ]icr umium having hyjIatUnetl lor sale hy jiersuns who make a biisi- 
speri.d care in feeding and hoii.sing been pro- j nes^ of doing so— ‘ cramnu'rs,’ IIh'V are ( ailed, 
cured ftom individual hens. A notable house- 1 The higgler h.\s a luu ol ground over wlmli he 
wife of our uequamtaiioe set a^ule two } ears 'is coust.mlly travidhng, ])ickiijg U]> tliickens 
ago a couple of pens of stiong heulthv hens — [every here and there lor Ins emjdoyer, who 
a crosp, she told us, of (’oclim and bpanisli — nirepaivs them for sale. Some of the Bnglisli 
for the jinrpose of observing and duly noting i cott.igers deiive as much from their iow Is in tlie 
their powers ol prodmlion. ’I'lie number si lei ted j year as tw(‘nt}-lwo p(*unds, more than half of 
was tlmteen, six in one pen, seven iii the other. | whidi is j>iotit. lii the count v ol Sus^t-x a very 
The lovvls of eadi pen weio f..cl with care, ami ] large number of iowds aie aiiuuallv brul to be 
were allowed a d.iily run of tliioe or four hours 1 latlened for eoiisumplion ; the number staled in 
over a quarter of an acre of fine turfy ground. | the agricultural ivlui ns a^ stock is time bnndred 
Without giving ih bills of the quantity of lood ! thousand one liundivd and ninety-seven ; but in 
consumed, it may be mentioned tliat the tbii teen ; reality it is mudi greater, an the enumeration 
hens ]iroduccd in the eour.si' of the year two ; wa.s not extended to the smaller cotbagers,' who, 
thousand two hundred and seventy-wx tggs ; and | however, are the mod indudiious breeders, and 


their powers ol prodm lion. ’I'lie number sdei ted j year as twi-nty-two pounds, more than half of 
was tlmteen, six in one pen, seven iii the other. | vvhidi is j>iotit. lii the count v ol Siis^-x a very 
The lovvls of eadi pen weie f..cl with care, ami ] large number of iowds aie aiiuuallv brul to be 
were allowed a d.iily run of tliiee or four hours 1 latlened for e(jusumplion ; the number staled in 
over a quarter of an acre of fine turfy ground. | the agricultural ivlui ns a^ stock is time bnndred 
Without giving ch bids of the quantity of looil ! tlmnsand one liundivd and ninetv-f>eveii ; but in 
consumed, it may' be mentioned tliat the tbii teen ; reality it is nun h greater, an the enumeration 
hens ]iroduccd in the eour.si' of the year two ; wa.s not extemled to the smaller cotbagers,' who, 
thousand two hundred and seventy-six tggs ; and | however, are the mo.st indudiious breeders, and 
in each coop there was bc.sides a hatching of many ol whom rear liom twenty to a hundred 
chickens — twenty-one in all. and filty chicken, s every year. Some of the 

Taking the barn-door fowls ol the Xtnited crnmmer.s do a huge trade. T’lc lovvls are now 
Kingdom overhead, the average number of egga fed by imediniery, the fei'ding proees.s being 
per lien, counting contingencies ot all kind.s, aeeomplit.hed with groat rapidity ; and the extent 
will he greatly less than is indicated by the of tiadc in Su.s.sex in the way of fowl-fattening 
abov'e figures— namely, one hundred and .‘•evenly- may be judged from the fact that one firm has 
five eggs, although there are thousands of indi- occasionally done biisincs.s to tho extent of clo.se 
vidiial hens wlinh contribute tw'o hundred per npon twenty-five thou.^and puund.s in a year, 
annum to the stock, Iloudams, Andalusians, , Our informant told us that the tiado was a 
and L<'ghorn.s are sjdeiiflid layers, so also aie ■ growing one, and also that it was remunera- 
Hamhurg.s. But liens every vvliere vary very live, especially to those liUtcncrs who aie clever 

much in their power of laying — some will lay . — — -i~ .. 

five or -six <> week fur a perioil ..f nine . of S»rroy Ims oI,o l,oen 1003 f«mrd for 

moy/chs m the year, whilst others jfield three, i jt., poultry; our present mformation, however, is based 
and in some, cases only two, every seven days, j cluetly upon ictarna from Sussex. 
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in stmlyin" the hiate of the irifirket. One intlus- 1 dred and forty nullion foxir Jjundred and Ihirly- 
trious ii'and at the business, wo were told, usually six thousand one hundred and sixty individual 
paid weekly w.i"0s to twenty-five persons. The j e"£TS. In 1B84 the number iinpoited was in all 
foAvls are ot course fattened chiefly lor the London likelihood much larger, us up to the end of 
poultry-vendors, and usually bring an average August eix hundred and eighty-one million bix 
price of about three elnllings and ninopenee hundred and eighty-three thousand and forty 
each. We have only in those notes, derived from liad lieen received, the greater proportion from 
our interview with the higgler, taken account of France ; (Jerniany and Lidginiu being also large 
the barn-door fowls. Ducks, liowever, are also coiitributoi's. 

dealt Avith,^ikowLe turheys ; but Sus.sex-fed fowls AVe come now to consider tlio question of our 
coinniand a ready market.^ Iiomc Fupplics of egg«. As has been already 

Founding on the information of our informant, .stated, we po.sse>s twenty million head of poultry 
the (Sussex ehickiui-seekcr, we set down the of the liarii-door kind, and au* do not propose to 
lionie poultry sup})ly as being eight millions of take note at present of the consunqition of any 
foAAds per annum ; and that number, (alcul.iled other eggs than thobC* ot the common lieu. Ducks’ 
as being 0A"eibeud of the Aaliu* of tAvo shillings eggs and the eggs of the tiiikey arc certainly 
each, reyircsenls the liamKome snm of < iglit otlcrtiJ for sale, but not to any remarkable extent. 


hundred tlmiisaTK^ pounds. In tin.', account ne 
are not iiicftiding the money <IonA'ed from the 
sale of turkeys, (links, or geese, of AVlmh o\-er 
eight ‘millions are led in Dreat Liitain and 
Ireland ; and if the s.iiiu' yinqiorlmns ot these 
as of the barn door fowls arc bionght to market, 
Ave may add the piocceds of four million^ of tlie->e 
animals to our account at, sav, the aAcrage figure j 
ot five sliiPiug.^ a head, AvhnJi gnos ns a million j 
pounds stciling Turkey poults and ducklings' 
roixlia* a high yune in their musou in the London ! 
market-, so that the aser.ige taken is a model ate I 
one. tlesh of the turkey at some periods of j 

fin year comnnueL in tin* shops of the Jjondon 
poultrA -mi'ij two sljillmgsa poumlweight. j 

As e\ery liou-t Imldi r kiiow-^ to his cost, the 
cons'imjitioii ol eggs IS enoimons, AAliethcr at the 
I'reaklast t.ilde, or in the prep.iration of oilier 
foods. ‘\\lia1. all- a doyui eggs lieie?’ sfud 
reci ntly to ns the mi-trc-s of a A\e}l-f,o-do middle- 
lia-s family oi nine yiersojis including two sir- 
AMiits. ‘'J'lievaiv leiL a sight. Si\ Ol scA'cii aie 
requind at bi'iaklast ; one has to be beaten up to 
make nn at lor ba’iv ; AvliiUt probably tA\o or 
three aviM be needi d twn'e a AMck lor juiddings. 

1 have sicn, indeed, whim aa’c lia\e had a little 
compiny in the liou^e, Unit a Iminlred eggs Inu'c 
b“cn bought 111 the loursc of a Aveck ; and at the ; 
picscut high yirhis, J gnnlgi the pa;yinent Aery j 
luucli. lint eggs are so handy, <>nu cannot very i 
well Av.int them ’ I 

‘flow' uiaiiv cg-.'s do you go through here?’ Ave ' 
aski'il the int lligent manager of a large railway 
hotel in the coiir-.e of our inquiiy into this suhject. 

‘AVe'need about twm tlnnisand a A\eek in Ibe 
Rumiiur season, and about a bundled and tAAcnty 
a dat" at other lime-,’ Avas the repl\ ; and in a 
lioiise Avliich makes up three hundred bed.s, and 
on some day's siqqdn-s as many' bi-Crik lasts, the 
number given as being consumed coudd readily 
enough be crediti?d. 

Assumiiig ilie egg-eiitiiig population of the 
United Kingdom to niiuiher twenty million 
por.sons~leaAing out of the (’alciihitioii the very 
young and the wry jioor- and that each indi- 
vidual only consumed one egg per week, tlie 
nurnhev required Avoiild he ten hundred .jfnd 
forty millions ' It is inqiossible, liowcA'cr,' to j 
calcuLile exactly the number of eggs w'e conaume ; i 
blit Ave know for ci rtaiii that there were imported | 
into this country, in the year 188;j, egg.s to the ' 
value of two million -seven liiindred and thirty- ! 
two thousand and fifty-fne iioiinds ; the e.vact j 
nmnher received for that Finn being nine hun- 


Tlie number of yiro.luctjvc fowls coiitiilmting to 
tile ogg-supj»ly' nuy be computed as being fiA'e 
millions, or a loiirtb of the entire stock repre- 
seiiled as being in tin* country on a given day. 
Tlie average number of egg.s biiJ bv each lien, 
exclu.sivc ol tliO'C engaged in Lreeding, avc shall 
take at one humlied, AvIiich is a lair aA^erage as 
hcfwei u tho.se fowls which I.iy seventy jier annum 
and others that lay thice times tlint number. 
A'-uiuing tin* lorugn egg-sup]dy oi the year 
lS8i to haA'c been one thons.ind minions, our 
own hens, it can be calculated ---taking ibe five 
million layers oA'erlie.ul as Wh i ontribiiting a 
bundled maiki table c'jgs — Avill give u.s five liuu- 
dred millions, and the tw'o sets of figures added 
together repic'-iut the consumption of eggs in 
the rnited Kingdom at the pie, sent time The 
Aalue of tlio lot, counted at one jienny each, give.s 

u. s a sum equal to six: million and a quarter 
sterling ' 

3’he poultry and egg supply' of the TTnited 
Kingdom is deriAtd from ten thousand dillerent 
Mtuncs, eaih contubuting -so much to the total 
There are not any poultry or egg producing farm.s 
on a large scale in the Ihiitcil Kimfdom, nor, 
so fai a.s we kiioAA', iii anv other cmmtiy ; the 
bringing to market of these luxuries of the com- 
missaiuit afford.s remuncratiAe employment to a 
larsje miniher of jicisoiis ; and tlieie is not a 
cottager 111 the kingdom but aaIio could, if he 
does n.-it ahi Ia' d . add to hi.s income by keep- 
ing a l< w , \ ■! I ' . Of othei IuavD. As has 
[been sluwn, the -sum of the n.itional fiiiubmcnt 
! by the sale of poiiltiy and eggs is a matter of 
'millions sterling, and A\ere A\e to add to the 
account the sums deriAcd from the sale of game 
•And Avild-birds of Aaiiioiis kind-s liie total figures 
I might he coiiMilerably aiigmcntevl. 

Till: CHINA ITOUSK LURGLAEY. 

IN THRTK CHAFreUS — CHAr. II. 

For some time past it had been an accepted 
theory that the particular but unknown artists 
in burglary aaIio had’ been troubling our diAision. 

v. '.''T ' ‘i' A\lu> drove into businc'-s alter 

1.. dll' .1! ; ! ■ 1 ■'vaa uuav led to bJiewe tliat 
this Avas a mii-take. U seemed to me now much 
more jirobable that they Avero inhabitants of the 
dni-'-ion, liaAing general knowledge of local men 
and things, and in particular lijj-ving some ground 
lor cuimty' to Mr Dorrington. The la-st '^^oint 
Ava.s a moral certainty, a thing that AA'ent AA'ithout 
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sayint', and in it I wa<? Jiopoi'nl I had at last 
"ot a real clue to the discovery of the band who 
had boon bO long and so prebsingly wanted by 
our juen. 

1 liuestioned Mr Dornngton on this head 
eagerly, but with sadly dihappointmg results, 
lie hail never had but the one man-servant, he 
explained -the old fellow who was still with 
luin, and who doubled the parts of groom and 
gardener, and lie was sat^tied that he had 
nothing to <Io witli the robbery 1 knew the 
old man in question, and quite agreed nith 
his master as to his innocence. The jnvseiit 
maid-servants, Mr Dorriiigton went on, had been 
with him for a considerable period ; and their pre- 
decessors in the household had lett iix a tiiemlly 
way, to be married to lespoctable woiking-men 
who were for the most^ part known to him'*elf. 
As to loateiN, A\hom, as a guardian, lie had 
dismissed when they liad bei'ii attempting to 
(piarter themselves or their lamihes ujion the 
rates -as to ‘that sort,’ they mre to be numbered 
by scores. Some ot them might of course be 
burglars or as-oci.ites ot burghus ; but lie bad no 
knowledge or remembrance of anything pointing 
to any one man having been more hkelj' than 
the others to have gone wrong that w'ay 

Dj-iven back in this direction, X remmed the 
routine lino ot lurjuiry by qiieblionin<g the 
servants. As the cook, whde anything but fair, 
was (at and more than forty, 1 could readily 
credit her emphatically exju'e'si-d assuiance tlint 
she had no followers. For other reasons, I couhl 
as ca.silv b< lieve a sinnlar assurance upon the 
part of the kiU hen-iujud. With the housemaid, 
it was ditferent. She was a pretty giil, with a 
rather detci mined exjne-sion ot countenam <*. A-. 

I spoke to her, it striu k me that her manner 
W'as at once lurv-.i' ml 1 ; ne\ei tin less, 

she answ'ered i.!.!e . 1 . 1 !:: ,\ * \ es,’ she said, 

‘fehe had a sweetheait name, Chaihv Wilson ; 
/jccupation, a earju'iiter ; w'oiked for I’aiks and 

Crawford the huilder.s ; loilged m Stieet, 

at the greengrocer’, s sliop at tlio eorner. Had 
known him })iet(v nenr tw’o year,s, had w'alked 
out wuth him “otf <md on ’ tor twadve mon11i<, 
and regnlaily fm’ about six ; bad last W'cu him 
on Sunday, and was to naet him ag.iin next 
Sunday.’ 

‘ Wa- he allowed to visit her at tlie house 

‘AVeJl, lie had bun till about two monthb 
ago.’ 

‘And wdiy not for the last tw’o months?’ 

‘ llecan.se m.isti'r had objected to it. She didn’t 
exactly know wdiy. She faupjio-^ed .some one hud 
been speaking against Cliailev to him. lie had 
wanted to turn her again.st him ; but she wiiJiii’t 
a girl of that soit. Charley had always behaved 
liandsonie to Ikt, and never more handsome tlian 
lately. She knew, of course, that master meant 
well by li(‘r ; but for all that, he wms mistaken. 
And now, was there anything el.se 1 would like 
to know ? ’ 

‘ There was not,’ I replied ; and having abided 
an apologctical remark to the eflect that in these 
affairs one was bound to ask each member of the 
hon.^-ehold a quc.st)on or tw'o, J left her. 

Joining Mr Dorriiigton again, 1 told him 
what the giil tiivl said, and asked him what 
were his reasons for forbidding the visith of her 
sweetheart. 


‘I’ll tcdl you,’ he an'-w^ivd. ‘A member of 
tlic firm that he WHuiv.s lor j.s a friend of mine, 
and I learned from him that this Wilson was 
a fast, llasliy sort of fellow. JXe is given to 
l)illiard.s and betting, and loses time at his work. 
Such a customer is m^t likdv to make a good 
liiwhand to a decent girl ; and as my servant is 
a d 'cent gill, J wished to break olF the courtship, 
for her sake.— Hut mind you, though I .s.‘iy he’.s 
a had lot for a girl to take up w’lMi, 1 don’t 
.siippovj li.r a moMicrit lu* had anything to do 
with thus robbei\, il lli.a » w liaL yoii’ie driving 
at.’ 

‘I hardly kmov tint! I am diiving at it 
Act,’ 1 said. ‘S<» f.ir, tliei’t' nollimg like evi- 
dence; while at Hie laiiie time it seems the only 
point AAoitli following 11]), I don’t think the 
hmi'-em.iid knoAAs an} i lung ; Jnit though she 
an.->wer(!d .straiglitforwaiilly, slie IkdI a look of 
having lo ])iill licrstdf together to do so ; and 
uiiles«, I’m luistal.en, .die ratin' r hope'., thaft fc(>N 
feitiin that it i? iin])0'''.ilile In r lover could 
have had an\ liniiil in a job of Hik kind. Auy- 
hoAV, a tKi'-ln, bittiii' woi kiir,,-uuiM is quite as 
iilo'ly as not to g.-t iiilo bad c'> iMoaiiy. Ag.mi, 
this felluAv 1 -. <i (.trpciiler, amt vou mav take 
10 } Avord for it that it w.is no no\ n e in the 
h.iinlliiig ot carpeiibr'.’ tools Unit cut out that 
wnie-eeilar lock ; W'liile yon can .0*0 lor }oui'.si'if 
that tho.se hkits on the diaw ing-i’oom Avails liaie 
been done amUi a earpenlLi'.-^ [lein il ’ 

‘Ijc.iAe you fellows alom* to ni.ike things fit 
info any ideas yon le got old of, or ave hd. 
get uM of you,’ AV.is Mr l)oi niiglon'.s uucom})li- 
nieutarv eommout on tins ‘llowewr,’ he con- 
cliidul, ‘1 -iqqaise Aon II a-’t on your OAVll 
jud'gmenf, .'ind it no lee |o aigin fv,’ 

1 bowed a^'-Olit to tile l.e.t ]il ojio-il joii, and 
WMs ji.i^-iiig out, aaIu'U, as we (ame to tin tliawiiig- 
room, in' threw o])('n it. door, and oin e more 
waAing Ji)-. li.ind towaob the diawnin.'-, on Uie 
w.ill papei, a-ke<l ; ‘Do a oil make aiiAlhnig out 
of them y< t ’’ 

‘Out of them,’ I answered, taking a la t good 
look at theiij, ‘and out of the omdi avuIc m 
tlni gaid(M), 1 of colli e in. ike oiil that some or 
all on the job kmwv you, and didnt like you. 
And lliaf, too, }on see, wonl<l .ipjdy to this 
Chailey Wihon, aaIio, }ou mav dojieud upon it, 
doesn’t lo\e yon for ti\ing to separ.ite tie* girl 
and him.’ 

Jicaving (’lima Jfonse, 1 made mv wti^- to the 
greengro' <•! y estahlidnni'nt at wliuh 1 laid been 
mfoiiucd the lo\or of oM 1 >on‘ingtoii’s htni.se- 
maid Ih'cd. IVIien J I'l ached the premi.sos, tlie 
proju'ictor liad jn.st ri turned from Ins roiirnD, 
and stood' on llm pava'ineiit removing the b.iskets, 
scales, and .so forth, from hi.s van, a decidedly 
smart one of its kind; and in that respect in 
keei)iiig Avitli its owner, A\ho Ava.s a particularly 
smatt-Jooking fellow'. He answered my questions 
readily enough, and Avithout evincing any Fpe- 
tial eiirio.sity as to Avhy liiey were asked. 

Chailey Wilson did lodge theie,’ he .said, 
‘aifd did sleep there la.sl night’ 

‘ What time did ho eouie home V 

‘Well, they liad been togelfier lo the Oreif- 
hound till half-past ele\en, so that it* Avoiild be 
a quarter to tAveh’e Avlieu they got home ; and 
Chailey had gone straight to bed, leaAing him to 
l('ck up.’ 







THE CHINA HOUSE HURGLARY. 


‘But he might have gone out again after you 
were in bed.’ 

‘ Why, yes, he might ; but as it happened, he 
didn’t. " lie couldn’t a done it without me know- 
in". Our door-fnsteningfi go hard, and the door 


‘ What do you charge him iv ith ? ’ I asked. 
‘J\p«ault,’ was the answer. 

‘W'hom has he assaulted?’ 

‘Me.’ 

‘Yer lie, you varmint!’ broke in the landlord, i 


itself can only be hhut. — Iroin the outsiile — ^witli who had come up while we> were speaking. ‘I 
a bang. No one could go out without making haven’t as.«aulted you yet; but if you try your 
a row''thet woidil wake a heavy .sleeper, whicli inouki-y tricks on ^\ith me again, I aviH, and 
I ain’t. Besides, our young un wa.s cjin*er, and jiroperly too. 1 ’ll .shake the sawdust out of you, 
kept both the wife and me auake pretty well all you image ’’ 

through the night.’ • ‘ I t-ujiiiose you have been doing something 

Tins was conclusive so far; and it u.as not to provoke an assault,’ 1 rem.arked, addressing 
from any doubt of 'the greengrocer’s truthfulness, myself to the youth, who was st.mding Ins ground 


hut with an eye to giving .something of roiind- 
noss lo inv rejiort, that 1 called at the (Jr< 
and at the workshops in whith Wblson was 


with a parti eailaily .self-salislied air 

‘O no; 1 liuveu’t,’ lie retorted impudently. 
‘Jf j'ou chaff a fellow a bit, and ho ain't clever 


eiii])lo\i‘d only to find that my su-'pe* t liad eiioiigli to p.iv you back in your own com, that’s 
been at th(‘ piibli^i-house till the time nanieil, not to .siy lie’s to eomg the rough-and-tumble 
and h.ul diify tuiiiej up at work at .six in tbe line on you, 'J'lns iellow' liad no right to take 
niortnpg. the law^ into his own linnds. If he didn't like 

I was thus left witliout even .a theory to whaf l’\e done, he had his remedy; he know's 

.‘suggest, and my oHu i.il report was a very blank where I live, and could Iiave summoned me for 

affair indeed —so fur, tli.it is, as the imporlant proceedings calculated to lead lo a breath ot the 
poiiil of defeetion W'a-! lonei'ined peace,’ 

‘You know all about it, Ihen,’ I said, without 
Tile non-sueee>3 of the jxdice wa^ duly recorded .itteniplmg lo disguise a sneer, 
in the ]).i]ier.s, and once mure the lodils came ‘Yes; T do,’ lie reU'm.ed ‘I know mj' light", 

dow'ii be.uily upon the Eurce. ’I'lie bills an- and 1 iiK'an to * nd on T' • p> ; so, you do your 

iiouir mg ohi I)ori niglou’s oiler ot a hundrtd duty, and take that man into eu"l' id \ 
jjoiiiid" n wal’d weie )i])''r;illy di-jilayed. l''or ‘(leitanily not,' I replied, t ‘1 have witnessed 

a week or two thev a.-?'* ob},-.! ..f ‘interest to no violence, and ean see no evidence of your 

lo al student', of wall 1, eialuu', l‘i n they were having been assaulted. Since you .are so knowing, 
ra))idl\ covered by otla )' and luwtT ad\eiti"e- you mu"t be awMve that ^ou b.ave ijour remedy. 

meiiLs"; and the (’lima Uoust' burglary b.aMiig If yon don't like what lie has done, you can 

fuHilb d it' nine ilavs .is a wombr, wvis .speedily summon him- it you ean p(>i"Uadi‘ a magistrate 
forgotten, till’ mole C'pefi.dly ii", within th.it to grant u summons, — And now', you liad better 
iieiiol, iinotliei house in the in ighboiirliood was go’ 


broken into, appaiv-ntly by tlie same g.mg of 
bill gl, 11 . 


‘<’)r ilse you’ll move me on, tdi ? You'd like 
eliance to run me in, w'ouldn't vou ^ But 


Other business coming in the way, I, too, you won’t get it; I don’t gi\o openings; so, 
(e.ased to lja\e any ,s]ieii.'d nmembiame of ilie ta-l.i;' and uiteiiiig this pailmg bit ot bounce, 
t,’)ima IJoii'C job, and seeing how' unsat i- the toiy he tliiust his li.mds into hi" pockets and swag- 
my ( oimection w illi it liad lieeii, 1 was not soriy gered off, wlnstling a popukir nuisic-h.all tune, 
to forg'd it. A.s the event pro\ed, however, this tie was ])l!iymg to the gallery, and he h.id his 


lorgetfuliK'S'i— for the time being, a bli.s"lul for- 
gotlulness- was not de-tmed lo be permanent 


rew'ard. J’>y a dnisive gullaw directed at m(’, 
the onlouker.s expies.'cd tlieir admiration of ]iis 


Fiv^e moiiihs Later — that is to say, in the Ajud .spiiit, their .salislactioii at hearirij 


of the lollowiti 


I had oeeasiou one d.iy 


and liavmg tliU" relieva'd their fecd- 


to make a visit to a notorious street m a low mgh, they dcgsii ted. 

([uavter of the division. A few of the mhahitants ‘What 'is it all about?’ 1 asked tbe landlord, 
of the .■^tivet, vvlio"e poverty, and not their will, when vvu were left alone. 

consented lo their living in .such a ])lace, were ‘ Wliy”, he’.s been trying to lake my character 

of tl^e poor but honest class; but the bulk of away,’ was the aii" we r. 

the residents belonged to the no-visible-me.ms- I said, Jengtliening and accentuating 

uf-aupport, or habitual ciiminal ela.sses. Tlioiigli the exclamation m a manner mteiided to make 
the street was a picture of poverty and squalor, it convey more than met the e,ir. As a matter 
a certain tavern llouri.shcd in it; and a.s J of fact, the char.Kier of mine liost of the JAon 
turned mto it on the day in question, tliere was and Lanih v,’hb o\ a kind tiiat most people would 
a disLurhanco outside the puhlie-housc. A pl.un- liav'c regarded as a reproach wdiieh they would 
clothe.a man wlio has been any length ol tune have been more th.an willing to liavc had taken 
in a division is as well known by sight to the awaiy. ’J’hat he had never actually heoii m 
shady characti'i’s of the district as any of them troiihle wa.s liehl — by the police at anyrate— to 
are to him As I approached the scene of the be due rather to hi.s good lortune than his deserts, 
fekirniisli, an under-.'iized, over-dressed, horsy-Uok- He w'as an open associate of halutual ermiuials' ; 
ing youtli, apparently about seventeen or eighteen his house was u.scil liy well-know'u tloeves ; anti 
years of ag(‘, stepped out frdm the crovvil, ami he was an organiser and chairman of ‘liieudly 
addrc.s.sin':^ me in what was intended to he an Icad.s’ got up Jor the benefit of members of the 
authoritative tone, said: ‘Mr Hiainger, I giv'e local ‘sdiool’ of lavv-breake 2 ’.s, for wliom a defence 
that man into custody.’ ‘That man’ was the fund was being laised ; or w le-.jYivi’*:- been ‘put 
landlord of the public-house, who was standing aw'ay’ and done their time, incm i Ivo in 

in his own doorway. low water upon their return to the outer world. 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 


Moreover, he va'=! htronj^ly fnusjxvted of fcnehi;^ — 
that is, ])ur( h!i‘'in‘,' htoleii property. 

‘\Vhat liiis he been sayin;^ about you?’ I 
ashed. 

‘lie am’t exactly been a-sayin’ .anythin’; it’s 
u'liafc he’s been a-dom’ of,’ was tlio somewhat 
orat I liar response. 

‘And wdiiit lui'^ht that bo ?’ 

‘I’ll show you, it you’ll wait n minute,’ he 
said ; and as he spoke, ho stepped briskly into 
the house, cominjj; out a^ain presently, ha\in ;4 
in his hand a sheet of paper about a foot sijuare. 
‘That’s what he’s been a-doin’’’ lie exclaimed 
with angry cmpha.sis as he held the paper up 
to view. Fortunately, he was too e\«ite<i him- 
self to observe the elfect prodiued upon me. At 
sight of the pa]ier, my ‘heart was m my mduth,’ 
for the thing that h.id^ aroused the mi of the 
landlord was a drawing whicli at a glaiu’c struck 
me as ha\ing been done liy the .s.imc hand that 
had draw’n the caricatures upon the wall-p.ajicr 
of China llon^e. Of so much I felt certain oven 
before 1 realised the details ot the picture. Here 
at last, and thus accidentally, I said to myself, 
I had re.illy ‘got a due’ to the China ll(ni«e 
job ; though" how it ivould w'ork out, 1 had u«*t 
for the moment the slightest idea. Commanding 
my manner .as well as 1 could, 1 examined the 
diWing with real interest, but assumed mdiller- 
ence. It show'ed a man— intended to represent 
the landlord, and actually bearing bomo resem- 
blance to him — standing over a crucibhi. From 
the mouth of the figuie proceeded a scroll, on 
which w’as w’rittcn : ‘Try our patent salety-pf)t, 
boys, flood ]n'ice,H given, .ind no questions asked.’ 
Under the draw'ing, by way ot dc'SciipLivc title, 
was insciibi <1 : ‘The worthy chairman in “melting 
moments.” ’ 

‘Wants to make you out a fence and mclter’’ 
I remarked. 

‘Ves; and that’s a kind of thing I wouldn't 
stand, even if there had ever been anythin’ ol 
the aoT t agen me, w Inch you k now there ain t.’ 

‘Why ihould lie have done it V J .asked. 

‘Well, partly, I expiv’t, because I wais going to 
chuck hiiii out the other niglit fur being imperent 
to the young woman ns plays the piano at the, 
Ilarniomc Meetings in iny house; and partly just 
because he fancies lunisclf good at this sort ol 
thing. He sets up for being lirst-rate ail round, 
and in jtarticnlar reckon-'* himself one of the 
touch-me-nots in the pen and pencil line.’ 

‘If he is the too* lc\ er-by-half sort of cus- 
tomer you seem to think liiiii, ho ni.ay liiid pen 
i and pencil are edged tools,’ I observed, by way 
of keeping up the conver.'«atiou in siicli a manner 
as bhuuhi not siigge,st to my imiu that he was 
being draw'ii. 

‘I’m sure be w’ill,’ agreed the landlord em- 
i phasiAng his assent by an expletive. ‘Tliere’s 
not much doubt about his turning out a case 
of too bright to last. He’s a bail bred iin ; he’ll 
t.ike 1^' toiff.-i-v. rr something else in the eddi- 
-uin .bi. i.!c’ 

‘A bid ill 'I v.M,’ I repeated. ‘Who is he, 
then^’ 

‘ "NVhy, Curley Bond’s son. I thought you knew 
him.' , 

‘0 indeed,’ I said ; and again I had to do all 
1 c^ild to speak in a tone of seeming indifler- 
encc. 


The mention of Curley Bond in this relation 
wxas to my mind coniirmation strong of my belief 
that I had come upon the ti’ack of the China 
House burglars. 

THE PROSPECTS OF NEW GUINEA. 

Now that New Guinea seems destined either to 
he formally annexed or put under the protection 
of the British empire, a lew notes in^reference to 
the probable future development of the country 
.and its inlernal resources may not he uninterobt- 
ing. To begin with ; tlufre is no brilliant ]irospcct 
in the immediate future, and it is only by dint 
of great eneigy and perseverance that anything 
will he miulo out of it in the, future. Although 
there is s])lcndid land for siigar, rice, tea, and 
coffee, nothing can be grow'ii until the natives are 
induced to as,si&t in Ibcir cultivation, aad tliat 
.alone w ill be a matter of long peisnnsion. Sago, 
on the otluM* hand, is ahuiulantls grown, .and 
seems doslmed to become a considerable i vport ; 
pepper and .spicci are .already eiillivatisb and tan 
be still further devi loped ; whiLt ginger, inrmenc, 
and nnlmogs can at the present time be had for 
the .'usking Cocoa-nuts are also m fair abundance, 
.and lorm a gie.it sourte <d’ trade amongst tlie 
natives themselves evc'ry where, for, besulcs being 
exi banged w’ltb the bill tribes for otlnT articles 
f»f food, tlmy form a sub iantial piopoiiion of the 
dietary on the, ppv>t, ’I'lie, cocoa-nut trees are 
])lentiful along the coiet ; but so (ar as kmtw ledge 
at present got they ai. iu>t to be lound m groat 
j 11 umbers liil.ind. Tin* niannfat tnre of lopra Ls 
not thought to have miieli chanfc of succe-'S, binre 
it taki.s'eight IhoiiNind nuts lo inaki' n ton of 
copra. Vuiii.ihlo timbirs .are km>ivn to exist in 
I the n)unti’y, but not at prestmt iii «hsti‘icts where 
it would be .sale lo W'ork tliem. Various seented 
j woods are to be had, and llu'se may prove of 
I v.dne in the future; (bony is also abundant; 
Uind in many places, tin' iialue.s have paddles, 

! spoons, Ac. mam* Ironi ihe w'ood. So much lor 
I the vegetable produce from a commeiai.d point 
I of % lew. The llora of the f ouiitry is at the same 
! time very strange and intiTCstirig, and has many 
I choice vaiieties and novelties to reveal to the 
! enterprising botanist. ^ 

To the sportsman. New Guinea offers several 
attractions, as there is plenty ol variety, though 

* no large game. The plumage of the hii'ds is 
j magnilicout, and so long as there .a demand for 
j their feathers, will .amjdy ivjiay ihe trouble of 
1 procuring* them. Iledie-tlc mer fr-'liing has also 

* gro,at charms for wdnte m-n, anff there is a good 
held for it. The .artist, traveller, and ethnologist 
will again each firul a wddo field of study. Tlie 
scenery is of the grande'^L description, comprising 
huge forests, giant wali-rfalls, mountains, ana 
plains ; and the habits and customs of the people, 
toj|trf.her wdth their ])rimiLive weapons and nuple- 

' meuts, afforti mlcrusting subjects for speculation 
J and research. The cliin.ate, some places, is, 
j however, a seiious drawback to many enterprises 
j whij'h travellers .and explort'i’s of all kinds may 
J in tlie future undertake. This is especially the 
I case wnth regard to the explorati<mH for gold 
I produce. There seems no doubt that gold is in 
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the ronnlrv, an<l to a conai'lerahle extent. Sir I grounrl's, wlnfli, allhon;Ai apparently a Avildorness, 
Eoderick Mur^iii'soii was o(“ opinion that it evEfed j are nevertheless held hy tlie rij^ht of acknow- 
BUch nimiitities as ultimately to rovolntioniBe 

1. xi. S..1.1 o r. 1 


its value in the world. So far, in a few jikiees 
where it has heen sou^flit, only the colour has 
been obtained. The most likel> loiality for it is 
now said to he tlie Owen Stanley ran^e, which 
is the watensiied for the Kly, tiic \Villiams, and 
many other largo rivers having outlets on tlie 
south-east e^ast. Almost insurmoun table diffi- 
culties, however, exi.'.t in the w’ay of readiing it. 
There are only two known ajiproaches to the 
range from the coa-'t, and they aie more than 
haziU’dnus. A suceesMon (? 1 ‘ mountain ranges inter- 
vene, and across these no horse can travel ; neither 


ledgeil proprietors;’ and this is exactly the state 
of nfhiirs wdth regard to land tenure in New 
Guinea at the pre'^ent day. 

The country .ihounds in exteii'^ive well- watered 
gra/ing-gi<»uuds ; hut until the land quehtion is 
settled, the ronnlrv will not otler any great 
facilities for pa.storal pursuits. The settlement 
of these questions is ceitamly no easy one. A 
^-entleman who w\ts in partnership with another 
Enghdinian in wliut is known as the Kabadi 
*'.■.! • ■' /’ venture, has hem in treaty with 

1 ■■ . f ■- for some time ])!i-t for a stretch 
of couiitiy for cattle-hi ceding purposes. The 
can native carriers be obtained. Il.ain falls ilaily ' land lo at the rear of tlie Veiiiuana range, and 
in the r.inges ; and this fact, together w’ilh the real Ik's from Maun-irann to Jloodess Inlet, an 
rivers W'hicli w’ould lia\e to be .s\\ iini, lenders tlie | area of about thirty nijlcs bv ten. For si.x 
enterprise of ^vat pi ly.si cal rrk as regards feieis niontb--, he has been negotiating, and during 
and chills. that time he has obtained innumeiablc signatiu’es 

Another draw’back would be in llie probable I to his lonii ot agreement, and has thus acquired 
collision of some (ir all ot llio paity with the m- the Jean* ot the laud, according to our ideas, as 
habitants of tlie vanou- ss'ttlemeiits whudi W'ouM j \\ell u-, <listnbutcd a fair .imnunt (d trade. Ilow- 
have to lie ])as?.ed, and fioiu wdiich rairuTs ! ever, as it is estimated that there are about five 
w'ould ]M\e to he olilauKvl, So long as the tliou.saiid individual owmer-^ who-e rights have 
white man belia\(s himself, it js tine he has ' to bo (onsidered when the cattle aiiive, it is 
notliiiig to l( ar tiom the natnc , and is generally ! probalile troubles will begin. 

wi'bonicd. He may f-tav as long as he wi'-hesl (>ije or two leasible suggestions seem already 
lu any ol tlu’ m 11 u.ss along tin* coa-t, witli the S to have been made with ngard to tlu> land 
nati\es lu'lping him m his work as he lequires, ' question. Tt is suggested oil oVe side that the 
■|tiovided they get what, tluw W’aut m letui n. ' e\!iinple of indigo and tea growers lU India 
’^I'liis 1 , gMi'Tally tohaei o, and the idt a of a wdiite i should he filhnual, and advames of seed and 
mail in a good inan\ ]il e < ^ res.dves i(-,eir into a • implements niaile to Hinall groweis on condition 
h.irinles'-A litrmuu'i wlio lia-' unlimited .supjdief? of j that the crops — for winch an additional bonus 
tobacco, and who, for ,some in,-ane reason, w idles j would be granted- bo given to the advancer. This 
to 

mo^.t ^ 

lliomselves; and tlay humour the white man in ‘ lie in an adaptation of the Javanese system of 
hi,:i d(‘,Mr(‘> so long as lu* does not interfere with j leasing land.«! tlirough tlie government — that is, 
their-!. ’riiere aie, luavewr, plate-, where it all t,i.Mis;i< tions in land to take pkuu through 
Would he dangerous to roly too iiiuth on this ' it, and it alone. Those who havi* spent any time 
iiiendltn‘“ s, as, for instance, from Aroma to i m the country seem agieed that it is usedess for 
Cloudy Ibiy, and in the .idjacent islands Sfany i any private individual or synduate to attempt 
white men and ('luuesf* b.ive fallen victim.' ; ami I to t.vkc the matter in hand. 

the lieadb of Ga^itaiu Webh’s crew, with a lew The great fufure dillicnlty would seem to he 
othei !, ni<d\iug allogi'lhcr about sev'enteeu skulls, j in inducing the natives to w’oik. So far, their 
form a ti<>])hv which is ]>re.scrved witli giv.it , life is a v'eiy plc*asaut one ; Ihey hunt, lisli, dance, 
jukIo In Koiiie casc^, Engli.slinien Lav’e reientd j fight now and again ; but beyond eating, slt.‘epiug, 

and enjoying themselves, tliev” li.ive no thoughts. 
Tliey hava no care.s for the futuie, no thoughts 

, , .. , I of the past, and it seem.s almo.-t a pitv to disturb 

for a litffle blood-letting; but tins is principallv . a lile set pleasant and primitive. They hav'^e a 
in the inland districts. At South (’ape ami to i fine eomifiy% and they woik |U't onougli to pro- 
vide themselves with tlieir food ; besides which, 


si‘e till' l\ij)uaii.s’ leiritory. They’ are for the has some doubtlul aspects, however ; ami a more 
fif.t pill t a h.irinles', ]otu— eating, (neiidly pistple f.ivourablo .settleniciit of the question seems to 


a friendly' warning in time to ijuit a dangeious 
lot ably W'lKie th j natives, in spite of good treat- 
mcTii ami large presents, have hhown a disjxisition 


the c.vlfcrenie east, again, vvlieiv mis-ion-tcachers 
are e.stahlidied, the nativi's arc very fnemlly, 
though it is now feared the ‘labour operations' 
recently tried tliero may prejudice thif nativ 
against the white? man for a loni ’ ’ 
come. 


po much .as they liav'c seim of civil nsation, they 
do not <=<‘0111 inclined to imitate. The greatest 

, good of the greatest number is novortheless the 

W’hile to '■ moving factor of modern life, and before tliat, 
1 the I’apu.ms, we suppose, must beiid. That lliey 




Tlie idea that seems so prevalent in our own ; do not want either annexation or protection, has 
country and in some parts of the colonies, that ’ been pretty wadi show'n ; but in spite of that, 
the country is open to any one who can t.ike \ wm may liope that Jinglish inb*rferenco, winch 
possession of it, is somewhat an erroneous one. ' arose jirimanly m a dread of the occupation of 
As a matter of fact, there is not an acre of la*i?l j New Guinea hv nnotlier power, which might prewo 
without an owner, the lands being biintin-f- troublesome to tlu' colonists close at hand, ni.iy’’ 
grounds and gardeys for various tribes. It h.ia i in the end ho for tlie best In lime, no doubt, 
been said that ‘one of tlio first l.iws in the I there will be much to repay enterpn-'ing colonists 
primitive (^immunity mainly existing on the for their efforts to extract the j'ich'cs of the 
product of the cliase, is to protect the rights of* country in nil their V’aried forint* but until the 
individual hunters, .and thus wc find that among j country’ i.s more -cttled and the white man is befcer 
the most savage tribes there are certain hunting- j underE.tood, trade will not develop very rapidly ; 
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and tho uiiceiliintics in connection with transac- 
tions with till! native^, and the i-isks of Aurious 
kinds, not only from the people hut the climate, 
will lor a time at least outweigh any destined 
ad\ antages. 


ENSILAGE AND DAIRY CATTLE. 

In a letter to the Scotsman^ klr E. T. Blunt, 
of Blahy Hill, Leicester, writes : ‘ 1 have scA’-eivil 
times been asked the question whether 1 con- 
sidered ensilage' a substitute for liay or roots 
Will you allow me to give aou the following 
figures? A\hich, I think, coiielusi\ eh prove (hat 
it is not only a sub^ititute, but superior a food 
for dairy coavs to cither one or the other, or cA'en 
to both combined. 

Five acres of clover, nroducing ten tons of hay, 
AA'ill produce forty tons of ensilage. The cost of 
making it into hay, slacking, and thatching a\i11 
be fifteen shillings per acre ; tlierefore, if the 
A'aluo of the Iniy is lour pound-, per ton, the 
value of the crop for that purpo-,e is £3(;, .^s. 
I find the eo.-.t of nuiking ensilage to be 4s (Jd. 
per ton, including a fair charge lor use and 
dejireciation of sdo and ])resb ; therefore, a^ld 
nine pounds to the £3(1, Tis. and yon have ill."), a-, 
as the value of the forty tons of en.silage, com- 
paring iL AMth hay at hmr ])ounds ])ei ton. For 
s»‘\eral Aveeks I ha\e ted live cow.s eiilirtly upon 
ensilage, and find thi'V cunsnnie three laindriMl 
and fortv pounds per day, or 1 ton 1 cwt. 1 qr. 
per Aveck, equal to 31) tons (5 cwt. 1 qr. — say lolly 
tons — for thirty-seven Aveeks ; the cost ot ANlfnli, 
ascertained as above, is X'ld, Tis. 'J'luia, each cow 


tion show'cd the tisnal abundant small oil glob- 
ules, au<l absence of pus cells or any loivign 
matter.” 

In a letter accompanying his report, Dr Emmer- 
son says : “The only po'ssjble objection to silos can 
lie Avhen they are impel lectly constructed, so as to 
allow more air to reach the inclosed A'cgetable 
niatler than admits of oxygenation beyond a cer- 
tain amount, and deconqjosition begins ; then, of 
course, the food would l>e uiiwholesumc.” 

With reference to this, permit me to say that 
atlcntiou to tAvo siinple riih's aviII insure good 
ensilage. The crop should he quite gieen and 
full of iiioisturc when jdaced in the silo; then, 
after ten day^-or a lortniglit, it should be subjected 
lo a ••ontimioiis pressure ol not less than one hun- 
dred and fifty ]m»uui1,s to the square loot. 1 ohlaiii 
this pressure by mean- of Jevi r-, wlueli are easily 
adjusted and ivijniiv lillle aUeiilio.i, and can be 
managed bA an oidiiiary farm -labourer. '^I'iie cost 
of the .silo, liillierlo a ilifliciiltv, ms'd ih-ter n(» one. 
I find ib.it AAooileii silos maki' the best ensilage, 
and cost little. 

^^'j^ll ,sii< h f.u Is as lh('=e h* fore us, and also 
when AA'c lake mb) coiisideralion that two crops 
for eii'-ilage luay he oblained lu oiii vear, lliat 
in making it AAe are quite imh i>eiMU'nt of the 
Aveutlnr, and that many cro]>s may he giiAAii 
on luml now glowing eoni at a ruinous ](iss, 
AAliich AAill giAe a mudi gi'eater return jm r a. re 
for ensilage tlian doAiU’, 1 tliink AA'e mav look 
for .still better resnlts Ih.in tlie aljoAn*, and may 
lonfideiitlv rely u]»on our ai.ible laud thus 
beeoimiig a source ol ])rolil, lu lead of loss, lo 
us.’ 


AAull cost rather less than five shillings pei'AAeok 
The saine number ol cow-j, fed njt.m Iiua’ ainl 
roots, AS ill consume four hundred pouiuL of roots 
ami eighty pounds of hay p»r day ; or tor thiitA- 
ficvcn Avt'eks, 4(5 tons b cAvt. of loots aiid 1) tons 
5 CAvt. of hay. The roots, at fifteen shillings jmi 
ton, Avill amount to £34, 13s. Ud. ; and tie liaA’, 
at four pounds per ion, to thirty-seA-en pound - 
a total cost of £71, .13<. bd., or 7». 9d. i>er cenv ])er 
A\eek. For five (oavs for thirf 3 *-s( Aen Aveeks Ave 
have, tlurefore, a balance in lavonr of ensilage of 
£‘25, 8s, l)d., or 2s. 9<1. pi*r coav per Aveek. Ea< h 
.system produces about llie same quantitA of milk ; 
but the ensilage-fed coavs arc deeidedly in the 
best condition; Avhilst their milk yields hmr 
or fiAT ])er cent, more criani, and i-j as sAACot 
and good as that from cows fed on grass in 
summer. 

AVith .such facts as these before me, I was 
rather surpii.sed to see the notice is.siieil by the 
manager of the Anglo-SAviss Condensed Milk 
OunpaiiA' that he A\onld not use milk from 
eucilngc-fi*<l coavs. I at once requested Dr 
Emmerson, the public arialj'st for the counties 
of Leicester, Nortliuniptoii, and Rutland, to una- 
lyso tlie milk from those coavs Avhich J Jiad fed 
entiiidy ujion ensdagi' for several Aveeks. The 
following Is lus Report: “The sample is of 
specific gravity 1034, and consists of the folloAV- 
ing percentagt s— Total solids, 13d 20; fat, .3*300 ; 
solids not fat, 9*820 ; a&h, *83 ; Avater, 8G 880. 
These results rejiri'sent a milk of fir.Ht-rate quality ; 
and proAT that the food W'as nutrition'^, and that 
the cows had been ni good health, &o as to enable 
thd mammary glands to secrete a milk so rich 
in albumen, fat, &.c. The microscopic examina- 


A M E Id 0 n Y. 

An old-woild coniilij uMolen, vlieie tlio liniiis 
Like AMnec'd nuilt*' iiiis llasli in glmy Itv, 

And wlnnc tin- n < nt, td nl.i.'uii'f old-fiishnino 1 il()NVi.n 
Lilli.;'. Imck a tender l.^uon*' nieininy. 

The \\.ilks are .‘.ti.iuht, .nid rued Milh wlntc steiie, 
And jcicins; there with i<‘\ i i(‘iili,il tie, id, 

I dream once moie I liold within mv own 
The soft w'arm linc.'is of the child who d. ,id — 

Tho cliihl who 0 d.uuty footstcji'. a icil with inui'', 

As wc two (hased the i^oldeii )>nll( iilit'., - 
The child A\li(i icielled in the l)n;;ht .siiiihhinc, 

And .'hiincil hci f.laJnes' in lioi l.inc'hnn; e\. - ! 

AVe US's! lo linger in llie loin; .soJi Ki.e-s, 

And when a sun 1.13' kissud Ik j (hinplcd hand, 

We told each otlier ’tw.is a faii 3 ' pa.ss 
To road tho seciet-< of our Fairs land; 

And, holding .safely in tier radiant face 
That hsppy sjiaikle, avo would run to peep 
If dewdropR tronihled in the sclf-runo place, 

Ol last night’s bud had blossomed in its sleep. 

I throned hoi 111 iny arnns w’hen tiled ol play, 

And wdiispcicd loAx*-rjarncs in tho bahy ciu*s . 
plic made the gloiy of tJio sunirner’s day, 

My "wce liege lady of but five shoit j'cars ! 

And noAv'< Small wonder that the roses lie 
In petalled fiagraiico by tho daisies’ side, 

For Buii.slunc vanliihed Avith her last soft slgli, 

And .skies are giaycr since our darling died. 

“ M. T5. w. 
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AOB rCULTUBE NEAR LONDON. 

A ITINT TO EAUMLllS. 

Thluk i> no contract, more markocl 

lltan that iK-twctii tin* oagor anil \j<'orous IiL* 
wliioh pd'v.uLh \\(irk and ]»laj iii Loudon, and 
tlia Jistlopdioss and want of energy wludi an* 
generally eon‘<j)jeuons in ino<-t of tJie agri- 
(•nltnrnts of tlie hnine counties. Flying fiom 
town to tonn by rail, the travcdler does not 
giM"]) the-e and othei salient agricultural lealuics 
ot the country. Only the jieilestuan or inler, 
as he uandors at lus Mill tlirough lanes and 
along bridle-ioiKl-., is able thoioughly to become 
ae(|uainted with the adual apixarance of tin* 
Janus uhiih ho ])asses Tin* contrast between 
tin* busy metropolis, uhieh is t-o near, and the 
ill-cull ivated country outside, fontimially serves 
to jirovidt matter lor proJitable, if not always 
jile.isant ri'llcction dheie is no better route lor 
any one ^^ho wishes thus to combine l\erel^e 
and U’flection than that to the north of Jjondon 
- -say, by way ol Hairow, Piimer, and llickiuans- 
north to Aniersham. lie mil then pass tlnough 
vi*iy pietmesqu- jioitnuis of the eounties of 
Mnidle-ex, Herts, and D neks, and he will certainly 
see nniek wliich mil give aluindant food ior 
thought. From London to K]ckmans\v«<rth, a dis- 
tance o* seventeen miles, and between Idbridgc on 
the w'est and Watlord on the cast, the country is 
almost entirely devottd to grazing or haymaking. 
Field after fieM of grass is passed. There* are few’ 
more charming pieces of rural scenery than the 
richly w-ooded fields as seen from the heights of 
Moor Park, or the view’ of Middlesex from the 
road between Uxbridge and Iekcnl>am, ivliich 
passes along the summits of the lulls whi< h 
border the southern side of the valley of the 
Colne. * 

But to the nortli, of this vallt'y in Herts and 
Bucks, the system of agriculture entirely changes. 
There is very little grass-land except in the 
valleys watered by the Chess and the Mis,bourne 
stream. There ia indeed a superficial difference 


hetween the ngiiculture of these two counties, 
ior the Bucks fanner is not quite so fond ol 
the enormous hedgerow’s wdiicli seem sometimes 
to make llertb quite oppressive. J^erhaps, too, 
there are a few moie sheep ; but otherwise the 
mam fealure.3 are tin; same — fields of grain and 
turnip's, and dense w’oods of oak or beech. The 
Colne, ill fact, divides a }\istoral Iruiii an 
arable country. But any one who is accus- 
tomed to a counti’y-life can see that the farming 
io generally of a very 'wretched kind. The 
hedges, pieturesque enough indeed, w’lth their 
great mu;.ses of foluige, and wealth ot honey»uckle 
and clematis, taki* up an enormous amount of 
ground, and the lields ore too often ilisgraccfnlly 
dirty. It would be easy to count many stubbles 
overgrow'n from end to end w'ltli groundsel and 
Ibislle'-, and Inrmp-fields full of poppies and 
other weodrt. Such sloieiilinefts of cultivation is 
of cour-e kept in eountenaneo by gaps in bcdgi'S 
and by halt-lu'okon gate-', more picturesque to 
the sketclier than pleasing to the eje of a Scotch 
Jarnier. It i*. obi mu'-, m fact, that agriculture 
111 a gieat part of Bucks and IL'rls is in a 
thorougbly backward ( ondition * the labt)urer, 
earning thirteen shillings a -week, .stupcfie.s him- 
self in one of the endless public-houses ; and 
the fanner contniuos to grow’ whi'at and com- 
plain at agricultural dinners ol the badness of 
the tinie-.. Vet, within seventeen, tiventy, and 
tw'ent\-livc miles of him is a vast population 
demanding food. 

Let any one stand on the borders of the three 
counties W’liich have been named, and the ques- 
tion W’lll at once arise in bis mind, Why, if the 
farmers in one part of Middlesex can profitably 
supply London ivith milk, butter, and bay, cannot 
the farmers of the adjacent districts do the same ? 
The curious diffidences winch prevail v .thin a 
few miles may be shown by the fact that as you 
go through the village of Hareliebl, on the south 
of the Colne, you 'wdll, about four or five o’clock 
in the aiternoon, see the milkm;jif going round, 
and women availing at their doors lor the evfti- 
ing’a supply. If you cross to the north side of 
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the Colne, you may have to go to throe or four 
farms before }ou ^Ylll lind a place ‘whoie it is 
possible to iiutl any milk. The cottagers, except 
on rare occasions, do without it altogether ; and 
labourers will tell you that it would pay a gentle- 
man to keep a cow and sell tlie milk, when he did 
not require it, to the poor people. But it goes 
without saying that where there is milk, there 
may he also butter ; and if it pays the farmers ol 
Dorset to make butter and send it up to London, 
obviously it would be more profitabh* to the 
farmers who are nearer London to do the same. 
The great herds of milch cow»ulii<‘li fill all the 
rich pastures from Axminster to Veovil do not 
produce milk and butter lor the people ol tb .c 
parts, as any one will discover w'Lo cares to 
ramble among the pleasant faiiuslcads of Doisct 
and Sotner^fct 

It is almost certain that the farnu I's in the 
di^tl’icts near London who continue to grow 
wheat — and the agricultural statistic', have clearly 
shown that it is in the counties wludi are alreaily 
characterised as grazing ones that the hicrea-c 
of permanent pasture has in the last few years 
taken place— have chiefly themselves to thank 
for the unprofitable nature of their business. 
At a recent meeting of the Middlesex Agricul- 
tural Society oue speaker adiuitted that on hi.-, 
farm of fi\c hundred acres he spent twenty-one 
pounds per week oii labour; uliilst, it it ware 
grass-land, five pounds w'onld be his W'eekly 
expenditure. Yei this worthy person seenual to 
have no intention of abandoning bi.s present 
system, ostensibly from a good-natured wr'Ii not 
to throw labourers out of employment. Th.it 
the question of the agricnltiirul hibourcr.'. must 
certainly become one worthy of s.iioU', (‘on-.ide- 
ration, there can be no doubl,, for every acie 
which becomes permanent padniv lessens, the 
demand for manual labour. Farmers, too, near 
London might w'ell combine for the purpose of 
selling their own milk. A feiv amateur-s have 
already done so with good results ; but it is ibc 
professi<uial farmers who should set ‘•luih scheiues 
on foot. 

The most th^i^illg kind of cultivation near 
London in the districts w'c have meiitioned is ( er- 
tainly that of the cherry and the w'atercrcss. 'J’lie 
latter is not a mere casual giow'tli in .streams ainl 
ponds ; it is carefully planti'd evi-iw autumn, and 
thinned ; the water is kept at a uniform depth, 
and the bottom is always bright and clean. If 
the watercres.s grow'crs could but diffuse some- 
thing of their care into the farmers, things might 
look brighter for them. As to the ( hei*ry orchards, 
they are a perfect treasure to many farmers in 
Bucks and Herts, who get a round sum of money 
without cost of cultivation. 

To some extent, perhaps, the low condition of 
agriculture so near London is caused — parailoxical 
as it may seem«to say so— by this very pioximitv 
of the metropolis. Jt is a fact which cannot be 
disputed, that the most intelligent of tlic piiople 


ka\c their homes mid settle in London. If a 
fui’mor has a clever son, he puts him to business 
in London. If the son of the carter gets on 
well at school, and is an intelligent and active 
youth, he verj^ soon fnnls that more money can 
be made and more ph'a&nre obtained in London, 
than in tilling wheat for tlinteiii shillings a 
week, and spending it on b.ad )»cer at the Three 
Ilelh; consequently, the agricultuiiil population 
of Berks and Herts is ‘the residuunu’ d’liat tiiis 
cireumstauee must seriously alTect the nature 
of the farming eannot be doubled, hi these 
districts, l‘anner.s, so far from hnuitig them- 
selves U]» to meet the altered condition, s of the 
tiniesj liavc as jet scarcely ajipreciated the fact 
that lher<‘ has been a cii.'inge. 'J'hey are still 
on the lookout for a profitable market for tlieir 
wlieal, with much the same feeling that it will 
be .sent in due season, as they d,iily'»t‘X])ecled rain 
when their tubs — for, iii nine cases out of ten, a 
farmer iloes not ])osse.'.,s a rain-w'ater tank below 
ground — were dry, ami the sinmigs w'eiv begin- 
niiM; to get .danningly low, lu the hot summer 
ol ‘ 


A IIOr.SL DnHDKI) ACIAIN.ST FL'^LLF. 

cn M’TKii i\. 

‘\ViT\Tis thi< I hen about W, in ng ^ ’ said ( leneral 
(Jaiinl, walking out upon llic loggi.i, where the 
Duraiif' wi‘i( silting, on ihe Mine uieinorable 
ufteruoori on wlii'di all thal b.i'. l>een ,ibii\( 
nlated ociunvd. The gimei.il w.is dT'e'"eil in 
loo.Heh || .1 f jj, iiii' oin 

of the I. 1 . •, the Jviviei.i to lum 

that he couhl weui out tlieie all las old Indi.in 
clollu'', Ailneh would lia\(' lieen useless to liini 
at home He was a vmy t.ill old mau, leiy 
jxllow, nay, almost greeni-'h in the < iimjtlexion, 
evtiemely spare, with a fim ibl white iiioustathe, 
w'huli had an imuu'Tise etfect upon Iht biowui 
face. The w'ell-W'oin epigivim might lx adapted 
in hi., ca-'t* to say that nobody ever was tierce 
as the gciiei.d looked ; and yil he wai' at bottom 
rather a mihl old man, uiid h.id m ver luiit aiiy- 
liody, exc(]it tlic .sepoys in the Mutiny, all his 
life. Ill-, head w.i.s co\erid with a broad light 
felt but, whicli, Suit U' it w.is, liK.l. an .iggre^sive 
<ock wIku he ]nit it on. He hehl his glove.s 
dangling fiom hi-, li.ind with tlie air of ha\ing 
been in too nineli Inete t(» ])Ut them to their 
proper use. And hi.- ^'’1']', a- he stepj)ed off tin*, 
caijKit upon the maible of the loggia, t-mnded 
like that of an aleit ollicer w^ho h.i.s ju.st heard 
that the enemy ha- made a rcconiuii.s.wirice in 
lorec two miles otl, and that there i- no tnne to 
lose. ‘What is tliH I hear fbout Waring?’ he 
&aid. 

‘Ye.-, indeed !’ cried Durant. 

‘Jt is a mo.'t remarkable story,’ said his 
Kcverence, shaking his head. 

‘But what is it?’ a4'ed the general. ‘I found 
xvks (Jaunt almost ening when J went m. IVluit 
slie said w'.as : “Charles, wc have been nouri.sbiiig 
a vijiei* ill our liosonis.” 1 am not addicted to 
mehiplior, and 1 insisted upon plain Fngli.sh ; 
and then it all came out. She told nn; Waring 
w'as an iiuiio'-tor, and had bei'ii taking us all in ; 
that some old frieiul of hi.s had been liere, and 
liad told you. — Is that true ? ’ 




A llOtTSE DIVIDED AGAIKST ITSELF. . 


‘ Vy dear ! ’ said Mr Durant iu a tone of 
remonstrance. 


‘ And 1 am older tlmn Frances,’ paid Tasic, 
rather to hei'fliteu the liar<l!5liip of the situation 


‘ ^Vell, Henry ’ you never said it was to he than from any pcnse that this was true, 
kept a secret. It could not possibly ])o kept ‘ Decidedly the I’.idre oujAit to talk to him,’ 
a secret — so few of tis hero, and uU so inti- sai<l the An^lo-Jiidian. ‘He ouj^ht to be made 

» to feel that cveiybody at the station Wife 

‘Then he is an impostor D said (General all n<^ht, do you "know lUc'^s me ! If the wife 
Ofiunt. sdl right, what does the man mean? Why 

‘Oh, my dear general, that’s too strong a uord. can’t they quarrel p(^aceably, and keep up appear- 
— Henry, J^ou had better tell the general your auces, as we all do ’ 


own way. • 

Tlie old clergMiian had been shaking his liead 
all the time He was ilying to tell all that he 


*(.) no ; not all ; n'' nevt'i* ijuarrek’ 

‘Not for a long tune, my love,’ 

‘Henry, you may trust to my memorv. Not 


knew; hut he could not" hut improve the* occa- ! for about thirty years. AVe had a little disagree- 
•-lon. ‘Oh, ladies, ladies!’ he said, ‘>\hen theie ! ment then .ibout where we were to go lor the 
is anything to bo told, the best of women is not j sumnier. Uh, T n mmiibcr it well- tin agony it 
to ho tnisted. — JJnt, genei-al, our ])oor Irieiid | cost me '—Don’t say “as we nil do,’’ general, 

I IS no impostor. » He nevtr sai<{ he uas a j lor it Avould not he true.i 
widower.’ * ! ‘Yon aie a pair of olfl turtle-dove'-',’ quoth the 

‘It^s fortunate we ’ve noiu' ofii.s giiK’ the j' general. -‘All the more re.isou why }ou should 

general began ; then wilh a ^tait: ‘1 forgot Miss Italic to liini, J’adie, Tell him he’s come among 
Tasie ; but she’s a girl a girl in ten thon.'and,’ 1 us on false pretence-, not knowing the damage 
he added with a hajipv ius]>iralion. ‘J’asie, who ho might have done, i ulw.ixs thought lie was 
w'lis still sealed liehiiid the teacujis, gave hmi aja queer hand to have tlie education of a little 
smile III ie))ly I 

‘Poor dear .Air Waring,’ she .said, ‘whether lie | ‘He taught le-r Latin; and that woman of 
is ,ii widow«“r or Im' a wife, it does not matter j theirs, Alariiiccia, laiight her to knit. J hat s all 
much. Kohod.y can (all Mr Waiiiig a flirt. He she kiiow.s. _ And iier mother all the time m such 
niiglit be any one’s ‘O'andlathei fiom lii.s manner, a fine position, a bh* to do anything lor her. Oh, 
i (umiot see lluil it math i - a bit’ it is ol Frances I think most.’ 

‘Avot '"I far as we an* ( oiiceiued, thank heavtii,’ ‘It is quite evidinit,’ ‘•aid the general, ‘that 
S'lid her motlu'r Avitli the an ol one avIiom- (tear Mr Durant. mu.st intei leiv.’ 


( liild ha I -i a])i'd a danger, 
it IS quite i»‘-])e(‘t.i.ble till' o 


‘ !»'it 1 don’t think 


‘1 think it \cr} likely 1 '-liidl do no good. A 


ol our .small (om- I man ot the w'orld, a m.in like Ihat’- 


miuiilA to Inue.iwih alive and ne\er to let any ‘'riiere is no such i/n'iit barm about the 
oiK^ know . man ’ . 

‘1 umler-taud, a nio-t ('xcellent woman ; hesxde- | ‘And he is_ very good to l■Klnc.■^, .‘aid Tasie, 


hemg a pe 
lias di-tiiil 
.'ll my w ii(‘ 


rank,’ said All Durant. ‘ It ■ almo-t und(*r h('r breath 


u- very much, though, happily, 
irom no[»ii\ate motiv'c’ lleie j 


‘ ! dan'say he nn ant no harm,’ said the general, 
if th.it is all. (Mily, he Miould lie warned ; and 


the goorl mall pau'-ed, and give vent t<v a sigh if anv thing can b‘ done lor branecs It is 

of Ihankluliu'--, ( '-talilishingThe im]>re-,joii that a ]>ity sh(‘ should see nobody, and never have 


'll a- b\' a nni.iele 1 a chance of establi-hiiig hev.eU in life. 


from taring’s wile- ; and then he 


‘She ought to he iulroilnee(I into sra iety,’ said 


tliinlv .SOUK one should s]»ealc to him <in the sul»-,Afi- Durant. ‘As ioi e-tabli dung her^ell m hie, 
jeet. lie ought to understand that now it i- j that is iii the hand- of providence, geiiev.d. It 

know'll, ])nblio opinion reipnre- Some one i'' not to be snjquised tliat .-nch an ide.i ever 

sboiild toll him’ jentets into a girl’^ mind -nnb*- it is ])ut there. 


‘’riioi’e is no one so lit ns i dergMn.ni,’ tin' | Avhich is so often tla'case.’ 

neialsaid. 1 ‘'riie gimerul mean-,’ sud Tasie, ‘tliat .seeing 

‘'I'hat^is true, iierhaps, in the ah‘'tract ; hnt . ]ieople would make her moi'i' tit to he a com- 

th our pitor Irieiul Thou* are some im ii j ]>amon for luT papa. Frame- is a deal girl; but 

:io will not take uilv'ice from a clergyman.’ j it iJ’ quite true ; she is wanting lu i ouversatioii. 

‘O ’Henry' do him jn-tice. He has never j They otteii Pit a wdiole evening together and 


bliowm an v thing but ri'speet to yon ’ 

* I shonld say that a man of the world, like the 
general ’ 


tcai'cely spealc.’ 

‘She is a niei. little tiling,’ said the general 
energetieally ; ‘ 1 alw av s tlnrnglil so ; and never 


‘Oh, not I,’ ftaed th(' gemn’al, getting up was at a dance, I -uppo-c, or <i jimk(*ting of any 
hnrnedly. ‘No, thank you; I newer intm'lere ; description in her life. To lie pure, we arc all 
w'lth any man’s atr,ur.s.- That’s voiir hiisiiie-.s, <*ld duffers in this place. The I’adre should 
Fadrc. lk^-,l(les 1 have no daughter — whether interfere.’ 


he is married or not is nothing to me.’ 

‘ Nor to ns, heaven be prai.-e(l ' ’ said Alj-s 
Durant ; and thou she added : ‘ It is not 


‘If 1 could see it* was my duty,’ said Mr 
I )nTani. 

‘1 know^ what YOU mean,’ said Oenorai (mnnt. 


oursolv'es ; it is for poor little Frances, a girl ‘I’m not too fond of interference niy-elf. But 
that li.is never Iciiowii a nioflierV care! How when a man has nmcealcd hi.s an b 'cedents, and 
much better for her to bo with Imr motlier, and they have been found out. And then the little 

properly iiftroduced into society, than living iii girl’ . . 

that Iniggcniiugger way without education, with- ‘ It is France.s 1 am thinking of,’ explainet^Ml' 
out companions. If li were not i'or Tasie, the Durant. 

child w'ould never see a creature near her own age.’ It w.i'- at la..t settled among them that jt was 
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rlearly the ninnV biisinoss to interfere. He 
liftd i>oeu tolerably ceitiiiu to begin with ; but 
lie liketl the moral support ot what he culled a 
consensus of ojhnion. Mr Durant w’as not so 
rehictant to interfei-c as li«‘ profes'.ed to be. He 
liail not iniicli scope for tlH>se social *lnlie.s w'IjjcIi, 
he was of opinion, W'ere not the least Jinportant 
of a clergyman's) 1 unctions ; and though tlu*re w'as 
a little excitement in the uncertainty from .Sunday 
Sunday Iujw many pectple would be at church, 
what the collection w’ould be, and other varying 
circumstances, yet the life of the clergyman at 
llordighera w'us monotonous, and a little variety 
was welcome. In other cliaplaincies wliich IVIr 
Durant had held, he liad come in contact with 
various romances ol real life. These were .still 
the days of gaming, wlien every (Jernian hath 
liad its fdipis and its .little gioup of tragedies 
But the Iviviera was very traminil, and Bordigluu-a 
had juht been found out hy the invalid and the 
iileaMiire-seekcr. It was monotonous tlu-re liad 
been few <leaths, t'^en among the visitors, winch 
are alway.s varieties in their way for the clerev 
nian, and often are the means ol making acquaint- 
ances both useful and agreeable to bimsi If and 
bis l.amily. But as. jet there liad m.tev»n been 
many deaths. This gave great additional excite- 
ment to what is always exciting lor a small 
community, the cr.qiping np under their ^ery 
noses, in their owm immediate cii(de, of a mysleiy, 
of a discovery which atfordetl boundless oppor- 
tunity for talk. The first thing naturally that 
had affected Mr and Mrs Dnraiit was the miracn- 
lous escape of Tasie, to wdiom J\lr Waring viif/hf 
have made hini»(‘lt agreeable, and who viniht l^a^e 
lost her iwace ol mind, lor an v thing that could 
be sahl to the contr.in. They said to each other 
that it was a liairhrcadth e^capi. ; although it had 
not occurred previously to any one that anj suit 
of mutual attraction between Mi Waring and 
I asie w’a.s possible. 

And then the other aspects of the case hecunu' 
apparent. Mr Durant felt now that to pa-s it 
over, to say nothing about the matter, to .allow' 
Waring to sup{>o«e that everything was as it had 
always been, was ini])('ssil)le He and his wde 
liad decided this without the inteiveiition ol 
General Gaunt ; but when the geiieial a]ipeaied — 
the only other permanent ])ilhu of .society in Bor- 
digheia — then tliere arose that eonseii.«n-) which 
made further steps inevitable. Mi-'. Gaunt looked 
in ]at«*r, after dinner, in the darkening ; and she, 
too, wa.s of opinion that soi... i]i>r,.» MU't be done. 
She was affected to l-ai 1\ I'u lie Mchl r»f that 
mysterv in their very midst, and of what the 
poor (unknown) lady must have suffered, de.serted 
by her hiisliand, and beridt of her child. ‘He 
might at least have left her her child,’ she said 
W'ith a sob ; and she anus fully of o]»inion that he 
should he sjioken to AVithout delay, and that they 
should not rest till Fiances liad been re-tored to 
her mother. .She thought it was ‘a duty’ on the 
pari of Mr Durant to interfere. The consensus 
Avas thus iiTiauimous ; there Avas not a dissentient 
A'oiee in the entire community. ‘We will sleep 
U]»oii it,’ Mr Durant said. But the morning 
brcuight no furtlier light. They Avere all agreed 
more strongly * than eviT that Waring onglit to 
be^;pokcn to, tin& tliat it Avas iiiideinably a duty 
for the clergyman to interfcTc. 

Mr Durant accordingly set out before it was 


too late, before the mid-day breakfast, AA'liich is 
the coole.st ami calmest moment ot the day, the 
time lor busine>s, licfore social intercourse is sup- 
posed to l>egiu. He Avas very carefully brushed 
from Ids liat to Ids sIkjcs, and Avas indeed a very 
agreeable evample of a neat old clerical gentle- 
man. Eceh-sia.stjcid co.stume Avas much more easy 
in those days. It Avas before the era of long 
co.its and solt bats, avIkui a Avhite tie Avas the 
one incontioA-ertible sign ol the cleigymaii Avho 
did not Ihink enlliug himself a priest. He 
Avas indeeil, having been for a number of years 
! localetl in Gatholie couii,trie8, A'cry particular not | 
I to <*all himself a prie**(, or to condescend to any 
I garb Ailiicb could recall the ioufune and three- 
! (oniiTed hat oj the inditfonons ch;rgy. His black 
' cloflie.s AAciv spotless, but of the ordinary cut, 
perhaps a tulle old-ia-hi-.m'il But yet neither 
'•oniKtir nor ((.iild have niiide it more 

cA'idont that Duiiint, setting out amIIi .an 

<‘bony stick and black glovi'-, aams an Knglidi 
clergAiiian going mddlA', but himly, to ndiifcie 
Had he been met with in the wibh of Afina, 
even there, mistake wouhl have been iinpotsildf. 
In his .HTions om', in llie a^].eit li llie cornels 
, ol his iinuilh, in a certain an of g. iitle deln- 
' luin.ition dillu-ed over his Avhole person, this 
was ap])arenl It made a great impiv.ssion upon 
Duinemeo A\ hen in* oj)ened tin* door. Aftm- wliat 
had happened Aesleid.iv, Domenico felt that ,niv- 
I thing might ha])pi‘U. ‘ l.o, this man’s broAV, like 
to a title leaf, lorctells tin' nature <*f tlie tiagu 
A'olume,’ lie .said toMaiiiiteia -at least il he ilid 
not U'-e these Avords, Ins me.ining Avas tlu' .same 
I He Ushered the ICiiglish ]).ist<»i into the I'oom 
, AAhieli !Mr Waring o(cu])ied as a bbrarj, with 
bated bivatli ‘M.ister is going to catch it,’ was 
what, ]>erhaps, a light-niiiidcd Gockney might 
ha\<' said. But I)omeni(o aa.is a seriou.s man, 
.md did not tulle. 

B'aring’.s lihiary Avas, like all the loonis of liis 
suite, .111 obh.ng room, with thri'c aviikIoavs and 
I as imiUA doois, oj)eniiig into tlu' tlining I'oom 
j on one hand, and the anleiuom on tin- other. 

\ It had the usual indeci{>heMltle lie-co on the 
I'ool, and the Avails on one side were half clothed 
Avilh bookia-ses. Kot a \eiv huge colh-etion of 
books, and yet enougli to iii.do> a pretty show, 
Avilb tbeir old gilding, and tlie dull Avhite of 
'the vellum in Avhnli so many were ])oiind. It 
I W’as a room in which lie sjant the mo-.t ol liis 
' time, and it had been ni.ide eomlortal>le accor<l- 
• ing to the notions of eomloit prevailing in these 
! regions. Theie avms a siiuare ol earjict under his 
; writing-table. IIi.s (hair was a large old 
; covered Avith A'ery laded damask ; and curtains, 

, also fadvsil, Avere iestooned over .all the Avindows 
.111(1 doors. The ji)f r.s'/na/« Averif .shut, to keep out 
! the sun, and the cool atmosphere had a greenisli 
tint. Wniing, liOAvever, did u()fc look so ]x*aceful 
^ a.s his room. Ho s.it with lii.s chair pu.shed aivay 
from the table, nuding what Hoeiiied to be a 
i\ftvel. He bad tlie air of a man who had 
taken ivluge tliere from some embarrassment 
j Ol annoyance ; not the tranquil look of a man 
! occupied in Ro-ctilled Btiidies needing leisure, 
^Avith his noti'books at band, and pen and ink 
[ AVitbin reauli. Such a man is usually very glad 
I to be interrupted in the mid.st of his self-imposed 
I labours ; and Wariiig’n first movement Ava.s one 
, of satisfaction. He threw doAvn tlio book, with 
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nn apolof^y lor haviu;.' evor takon it up in the 
lialt'-ashan'iccl, hall-vioJent way m which he got 
rid of it. Don’t suppose I care for such rub- 
bish, his gesture seemed to say. lint tlie aspect 
of Mr Durant changed his look of wtdcoine. He 
rose hurriedly, and gave his visitor a chair 
‘You are early out,’ he said. 

‘Yes; the morning, 1 find, is the l)ef,t time. 
Even after the sun is down, it is never so 
Iresh m tile evening: Especially for busines.s, 
1 find it the best time.’ , 

‘That means 1 suppose,’ sai<l Waring, ‘that 
your visit tins morning means liusiue‘'S 
not mere friendshi]), as I bad supposed 

‘Friendship alu.ijs, T liope,’ said the tidy (*ld 
clergyman, smoothing Ins hat with his hand ; 
‘but 1 don’t deny it is soimdlnng more serious 
— a — a — ijuestion ^ want to ask you, if you 
don’t mind — 

.lust at tliis monu'iit, in the next room there 
rose a little momentary and pleasant cUninur of 
voices and -southful laugliLer ; two voices cer- 
tainly — Frances and anollier. Tins iuad<* >Mr 
Durant puck up Ins eais. ‘ Von have — vi'iloix T 
he said. 

‘ Y(‘s.--T will an'-W( r to the best ol my ability,’ 
said Wai ing w itli a smile 

Now was IIk' tiiiK* when Mr Du'Miit Ksdi-ed 
tin* difiicult nature (if Ins missiun At home in 
Ids own Imiise, especial Iv in the nniFt ot the 
foiiisensiis ot ojiinioiis, with (Verybodv em-ourag- 
mg linu and jiressing njuai him tin* ta<t that it 
was ‘a duly,’ tin? in.itler seamed ea^y' ('innigii 
Ihit will 11 he louiid liiiii^ilf in Waiing’s house, 
btoknig a man in the Ivue with whose (oncerns 
lie liad really no r.glit to inteilere, and who 
had not at all tin? air oi a man readv tt> he 
brought to the i onlcssjnnal, Mi Dur.int’s (oii- 
fidetiee laded him ll<* falteied a little, he lookcsl 
at Ills \ i‘iy niilikt 1\ penitent, and then lie looked 
at the hat wlinh lie wms turning round in In-, 
hands, hut whndi gave him no touiage. Tlieii 
he denied his lliio.it. ‘Tin* ([uestiou i.s~(juite 
a siinide one,’ he said. ‘'I’liere eaii he no doubt 
ol your ahility — tvi uiiswi-r. 1 am sure you will 

(orgivi* me if 1 say', t<j begin with’ 

‘(file moment. Is this (|uestiou — wliieh -eems 
to trouble you- about niv alfans or vouis/’ 

Mr Durant's clear (omplcMou betiviycd sonnv 
thing like a tlnsh. ‘Flint is jnst what I w.iiit 
to explain. Yon will acknowledge, my «liar 
Waring, *tliat you have been lecened here — widl, i 
there m not vei y imich lu our jiovver— hut with! 
e very *1 Mend ly iecding, ewry desire to in.ilve you 
one of us.’ ' " ! 

‘All this ])!•( fat e show’s me that it is T who 
have been louml wanting Yon aie tpitte light; 
you have been most liosjaUihle and kind.' 'fo 
myself, almost too much so ; to my daughter, 
voii have given all the society she has ever 
known.’ 

‘I am glad, truly glad, that you think we 
have done our part. Jly dear 'liiend, was jt 
right, then, when we opened our arms to yoi* % 
unsuspectingly, to come among ns in a l.ifsc 
character — under ialsi‘ colours 

‘Stop!’ said Wiring, growing pah\ ‘This is 
going a little too far. 1 suppose i unden^tund 
what you mean. Mannering, wlio calls himstdf 
my old friend, has been hero ; and as he could 
not hold his tongue if his life dc]iended upon it. 


I he has told ymu But why you should 

accuse me of holding a false position, of 
coming under false colours— which was what you 
Kiid ’ 

‘ Waring ! ’ said tlie clergyman in a voice of 
mild thunder, ‘did you never think, wdieri you 
came here, comparatively a young, and — well, 
still a good-looking man — did you never think 
that there might be some susceptible heart — 
SOUK* w'oman’s heai-t’ 

‘ ( Jood heavens ’ ’ cvi('<l W.iring, starting to his 
fc(t, ‘1 never siqijiosed for a moment’ 

‘ Some young creature,’ Mr Durant con- 

tinued solemnly, ‘ whom it might he my duty 
and yonr duty to guard from decejitnm ; hut 
who, nafurally, taking \ou for a widower’ 

Wtiiing’s countenance of hoiror w’a^ unsjie.ak- 
ahle. He stood up befiire his table like a little 
hoy who was about to he c.iued. Exclamations 
of dismay fell imconsi ioudy from liis lips. ‘Sir! 

1 never thought’ 

Mr Durant pan-eil, to contem]>l.ite w'ith ]>leasure 
the panic he had caused. He ])ut down his hat 
and iiihhed together his little fat white hands. 
‘By the blessing of providence,’ lie Siiid, drawing 
a Jong breath, ‘tliut danger has been averted. 

I say it with thaukfulnesn. We li.rv’e been jue- 
.sei'ved lioiii any .such ti'riihle result. But had 
things been d'lfi'i'rently oAlered — think, only 
think * and he grateful to jirovidence.’ 

The answer winch Waring made to this speech 
w’.is to bill st into u fit ot uu( ontrollahle laughter. 
He seemed iuea]).ibh‘ of recovering his giavity.* 
As soon as he p<insed, exhausUal, todiaw hre.ith, 
lu; was oil ag.nn. The suggestion, when it ouc'ed 
to he lioiiilik*, became ludicrous hevond desciip- 
tion. lie quaveied Imfli . ‘1 beg your ]urdon ’ 
hitwoeii the fits, wliuli Mr Durant did not at 
all like. He s.at looking on at the hilarity very 
giavely without a smile. 

‘ I did nut expect so much levity,’ lie said. 

‘1 h<‘g your pat don,’ cried the culpiit with 
te.ns running down Ins ifieik-. ‘Forgive me. 
If yon will lecollect that the diaracter of a gay 
Doihaiio is the last one in the world ’ 

‘It i< not iieces's.iry to he, a ga\ Lothario,’ 
letinned the clei'gv man — ‘Heidly, if tins is to 
continue, it W’lll be bettor th.at J should with- 
draw. Laughter was the last thing I inlended 
to ]»iuditce.’ 

‘It IS not a had thing, and it is not an 
indulgence I am given to. But, I tliink, con- 
.sideimg what a very terrible altern.itive ,voii se,t 
hefc'iv me, we m.i}' he very glad it has ended in 
laughter. Mr Durant,’ eoiitinued Waiing, ‘you 
lur.e only antieipofi'd an cxjdanatiou I intended 
to make. -Mannering i^ an ass.’ 

‘T am sure he i.s .a most respei table member of 
society, said Mr Duiant with much gravity. 

‘So are many ns.ses. — I have some one else to 
present to you, W’ho is v’ery unlike -Mannering, 
hut who hetr.iys m’e still more distinctly.— 
ConstaiK e, 1 want you lierc.’ 

The old clergyman gazed, not believing his 
ejes, as there sinldenly appeared in the doorway 
the tall figure of a girl who had never been seen 
as yet in Bordigliera, a gill who was very simply 
dre.ssed, yet wiio had an air .winch the old 
gentleman, acquainted, as he Mattered hin^If, 
with the air ot fine, people, could uot ignore. 
She stood with a careless grace, returning slightly, 
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not ivillioul fi litllo of Unit impertinence of a cessions, headed by their priests, imploring tlii- 
line lady ivliidi so iminvssive to the crowd, Di\ ine clemency. From this date the shocks were 
In'* salutation. ‘Did you want me, papaT she le.-ss violent in cliaracter, although a severe one 


r|uictly asked. 


{To he continved,) 


THE FORCES BENEATH US. 

The intensity of the subterranean forces over 
any gnen aivai of tlie earth’s surface is in a con- 
stant state of cbl) and ilow, now ri.sing to a flood 


shook Alhama on January 12, and they have now 
happily altogether ceased. About the same time, 
an caithriuake seems to have been experienced 
at sea, the captain of a Cadiz bariiue reporting 
a shock, accompanied by a loud roaring noise, on 
Dei ember 18, when he W'as not long on-t of Cadiz ; 
seven days, however, before the first shocks were 


^.au. ^ u.. u. run auu . uvv, uu v ii.s ug .o ^ u ,uu Spanish provinces, 

of :;reat power now obbinj; inlo n lon^ pcrio.l ol ^ 

qun-ccnce, nn^l then nt;nm yrnhmng lorco for a i,,e™ tbo fieW of volcanir nrlivoty, ti, l.or irninblmg 
new an.l awful mnnif«lal.on of energy. It wonUl 

Men. that the Toleurne foree, ol .^onthern Liu-ope ,„,„,ife,stntiun of enbte.ra- 

nr«Min iiniirdiir'hiiiiT n ■noriml nt inn-vinmni * . . . .... 


are again apjiroaching a period of inaximnm 
intensity. But ri'ieiilly as the summer of 1888, 
the heautiful little island of Ischia was conviilit’ed 
hy earthquake shoiks. It va8 the season ot the 


nean energy m modern times occurred. The story 
of the caitlujuake whieli one imndrCd ami thirty 
yenis ago di.stroyed Tashon, is a familiar one. 
Then, as in the case of the jn'i'sent earLlupiake, the 
inhabitants do imt niiiiear to ha\c had any warn- 


ycer uhe.. .nil nu. -jt >S ainl bngl.tc-l, the inhabitant, U,. not upiwur to h.ue luul .-uiy «,u-n- 

l. lt e ea,ntalben,ghUe.l hythe ...aiiy Neapoblun. j,, f tin- co.mng cl„nger ; but Mubholva no.M 

an.l Koinans who Inul ,t h. .lel.gbtful u retre.a j,,n n„ii,n.„i thu...lerwu0.eur,l ..lulCTgrQ.u.,!. 
.n eun.n.en_ On a bright July eyen.ug, when ,h,„ ,,n,n„ f„!|„wt.l innne.l.alely by e t.e.«fn.lou> 
all were otlmg out in the clear calm air, un, lor .,n„k, whirl, tiavw ,lown th, grcil.r pail ol the 
a elo.nlle=e yky. there came a au.hlcn emth-tlirnc ,,..<1 ... tlie eon. w of a few imnute, MNty thon- 

m. d in a few seeomlB the eharmnig town ol ,h;,. idled. The wa find relircJ, ami 

Casamiocmla was a . ..aiylec heap of rums ; Unudo-e b.a h.eghtof (llli teetabove its orJ...,ary 
wi.l«t_ the other email towns wind. Jot the n,, „cw .[....y „i.,t ■■otap], ted, on wind, 

little island shared in a le , degiwe. the s..me jin. ..enph inid rolleeted lor saletv, .sank with all 
fate. 0.ily two years hdorc, another sho-k had n., f.mght ; and wl.ere it 'li..d sl..od, there. 


been expcricnee.l ov.-r the siui.e area; but tl.o alietwa.d.s found to be one Inmdr.d fathoms 
earthquake ol 18SJ wMs of mud. greater mteiisity ^f n,,,tai. il. „„hul, as •some acf omits sav, the .sea 
th.an that vliidi iireccdod it ^ ,,,1 fathomable. The ellc U of this 

It IS but a few monllis, too, since the .suU.r- eartlu.uakc were fdt ov. r so hirg.i a r.gion, lliat 
raneaii forces seemed to thruiten an onthnak p „ (al.ulated a portion of the inrlh’s 
in onr own country, m!ni]Ic''ling tlicir gatheiing huvI.ko equal to tour timci the aica of Europe 
energy hy a slight c.arth-lreinor 111 Suliolk ; and i\a- imludid within lU langc. From tlie West 
now Spain ha^ hecn the scmie of their awdiil Indii.'. and the giejiL lul.aid l.ike.', of Canada, it 
actiiity. On Chri'.lma.s night la^t, the itihabi- extended its vane,o to our own counti v, to .Sweden, 
tanks of Madrid were Ihrowm into a .stale of and to Noith Cei mmiy. 'I lu' shook then, too, was 
alurni hy two .slijht ■Mliratioii'.. On the .same cllcct similar to that 

evening; more vi.'dcnt earthquake, occurrc.l in! wh. n a vcseUti.kes a s.mkeu rock 

the imn luce, of Andalusia, Malaga, and Oimi-ada. I -ihr.-k-, m.iy thus m.-.u t.> 

I fHn ti-.Tir-ri i-vf +lii- -Ila.k mm Imr.lirw I - .. • - . 


evening, more violent earthquakes occurred in I 
the proi incts of a^ndalu.sia, Malaga, atnl Orunada. 
In the towm of the latter name, the whole pojm- ! 


hajipeii witlion, 1 


hition, we arc told, i< aring a repetition ol the Iju little doulit that their app.irent suddeiinoss is 
shocks, camped out m feipiares and other ojion «lue either to want tif ohweiv.itioii, or to a wilful 
place.*'. On the morning of the iifitli, three seveiv duregaid of tie' siiiiH winch indn'tite the advent 
shocks w^ere felt at Granada; whilst at Torrox, of .siiUei-ram an onthur-, 1 -.. Their ai>proa(h is 
in the same province, scver.d vet more viohmt ' inr.dded in many w.iys—imder- round 
shocks were cx].erieneed later iii the .same ;;‘nian.ahons Irom the ko. 1 , the dry- 

The greater pait of the Alhama ha, bee. over- ' H''’ '5 1“ tempm-alure ol 

^ ^ , \,'tJiermal '.quinii:', Inizme.ds in the air, lieing the 

thrown ; more tb.an half the lulmbltant, of ...uuerB of J.e* pbenomeua. 

Albunuelas killed ; and the cathedials ol Seville rucIi ]ieiiod>, too, a sensi* of di/./ines-. is often 
and Granada serion.'.ly damaged. Each day the c‘xperieii'*e<l h} (hvi-lK'r.n in the threalem-d locality, 
provinci'p of Granada and Malaga were shaken win) 4 imci-ocowmieal m truments, if there beany 
by fresh earth -throe>, and the loss of ]jfo has been ni the di'trnt, will regi.^ti-r sliglit variatioms ol 
very great. The subterranean forces augmenteil I’ublfTr.tn'-.in activity. JJunng the continuance 
in ‘intensity daily, reaching a maximum on "I -he earthquake, the gromid often hcaic.s like 
December 31, wdien a more, severe shoik than ^ produiing leelings akin to the 1 ami liar 
„ ,,.'1 -1 j- 1 *. < /I ^ p.'iiig'. Ol .''ea-.'ickij.-.S'^ ; river.p .se.ok Iresh ch.annels ; 

any experienced preyiomly was felt at Oiym.wla, {, ■’ ^he earth ; and permanent 

that being the tenth which up to that dale take pkee lu the g.^ograplucil features 

had occurred thai’e. The inhabitants were panic- of tlie country. Thu.s the series of earthquakes 
Btarteken; thousand.s tied from their home.s ; those ivliich in 18J(j and 1827 visited New Zealand, 
W'ho remained paced the .streets in religious pro- can eil so distinct a change that the former features 
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of the coabt could be Jio louger recogui'^wl. Tlie covering a still fluid nucleus. But this class of 
carth(|uakea of the prchcnt century in Chili have theorists is like the volcanoes of Britain, practi- 
jtroduced a permanent elevation of the coa^t there ; tally extinct, or is at least as subdued and 
and recent subterranean outljur.^ts in Ja\a have unjn-etendinj^ as the Suffolk earthquake. Other 
considerably n'Kjdilied the geography of that geologists, giving more weight to the fact of 
regiem. increase of pressure towards the earth’s centre, 

Concerning the origin of these phenomena, so consider that its condition is tliat of a body Avith 
far-rcacliiiig in their ellects, it must he admitted a solid nucleus and a solid external crust, between 
that the true theory has never yet been framed, which there still icinains a residue of liquid 
Early s])e(»ilations wore much tinged with tlie matter. 

superstitions of the time and even so late as the In objettion to both these view's it has been 
beginning ol thy present century, we find a linger- shown that for the earth to maintain its rigidity 
ing remnant of tins superotitiou:. regard of ^ihysical under the moon’s attraction, such a crust must 
])heiiumetia in the namihg, hy tin* inhalutants ot be of enormous thicknesH, of so great a thickness, 
Siudree, of a mound tliKnvii up duimg the Indus indeed, that Sir William Thomson, w'ho investi- 
earthqnuke, ‘ Ullah Bund,’ or the ]\lound of gated the matter, ju’eters to consider the earth 
Cod. as a*S(»lid globe cooling by contraction. On this 

It is ohiious that tin* study of lhe->e nili'rost- view'd the earth s condition, volcanic jihcnomcna 
ing ])henom#na is*l)eset Avitli many dithciilties. are exjilained as the resflilt of the conversion into 
Olisei'A ations can ollcn only he made at imminent heat oi the mechanical force of contraction; while 
persoifal risk. Yet, spih* of this, heginnmg witli earthquakes may themselves he regarded as pro- 
the iew' obsei vers and the almost nutliieal leeoids j cee«ling from tlio ai.-l hemling of the 

of the day> of J’hiiy, the iascinating suhji*( t h.is j rocks liy the stres*- «! » -e.i -.ii I i-ei itself. Again, 
coiiti Mill'll to attract an evir iinnasiiig iiide of there are those who regard the earth as a glohi* 
students, who ha\e ever more eaiiiestly eudea- mainly solid througliont, hut with lakes of liquid 
vound to pierce the A’eil of mystery whuli sui- j matter in various jiaits near the surface, remnants 
rounds it. Each liesh manite.sUitioii of snliter , of its former heat, and believe that it is from 
luiiean t nergy is luiw w.ilched with iiicieasi'd ; these lakes, us the eaitli continues to contract, that 
interest Whenmei* jiossjhlo, the sequi'ine of j matter is forced into volcanil^ vents to feed their 
events is noted witli «‘.\tivme del.ul, old theories intermittent fires ; whilst, looking at the fact that 
become wM'akened, fie-'h ideas coniirmed, and new' ' earthquakes so frequently precede an eruption, 
aAeiuiesof thought oj)i*n them a Ives to the ealuest j these eailli-lreinoi ^ may from this point he 
imestigalor at eia'i sti p regarded as ineffectual efforts by the pent-up 

Witli the phenoimna of (‘aitliquakes, those of subterranean lorees to establish a vohanic out- 
voKanoi . are elosfly linked, volcanic outlmr-ts. hurst ; and since the ohsi'nations of Mr Mallet 
being lre<jiuiitly luialded and aiioinpauieil b^ in eaithqiiake localities have demonstrated the 
eaitlinnake sho. ks ; and tin n* ••an be litth* d-.iillt ! la< t that shucks emanate liom centres near the 
tliat llu- two aie iiMst inluiialely bound np, il, 'larih’s surface, being sonii-t lines nearer, and somc- 
indeed, tlioA are iioi two eth-i t- arising lioiii a ■ tunes further, a.i the shocks are mainly boiizoiital 
single cau^c. Thr-^ bmiig to, the fads win* h j or mainly volt icul in character, there would seem 
suironnd the one da'- oi plunoiiiina iii.iv be to be some probability in this latter view' of the 
drawn u])on in att( nijitiiig to liaine an e\]>laiia- origin of the subterianeau forces ; but there are 
tiun wlieii'-e and liow eitliei originate'!. 3’hat niain arguments wliii h militate against its accej)!- 
sonu* jioi'tioiis oi the earths inteiior are in an ! aiice. 

iinnieiiM ly heated (tiiylition, the nature ot tlie j Tlure arc those also w'ho, while they regard 
luatciials ejected fuun AoUanic \ent.s iendi*ia ' the, matter of the earth as being in a really solid 
CAideiit, an<l oh.ei'vation ha-- also clearly (K niun- 1 coiulition, yet eomeive that some portions of it 
stialed the lai t, that the teinperatuie increases may he in a state of potential liquidity; that is 
Inuii the surfiu* ot the eaitli dowiiwaid", the ! to sa\, ready to assume the lujuid lorm on a 
aver.ige incve,i-,e lii'ing one degn-c J’’ahienheit loi ' leh-ast* ot jiressure ; and Avhen it is remembered 
every liltv leel of desieiit. iSow, lioiii eoiisiilera- ' that a barometric fall of tw o inches — a hy no means 
tioiis ciflmeded with the figiiic of the eaith and , remarkable circumstance — mean*! the removal of 
the other nieiuhi-rs of the sa - tem to whiih it millioiib of pounds of uir-pressure Irmn off the 
belongs, it has, witli inueh jiiohability, laeu surface of the eartli, it si*ems as tlmugh there 
inieired that tin* solar .sA.'tein has e\uhtd from might be some truth in this a’icav also; but it* 
one ol those ghn\ ing gaseous aggreg.itions termed loses ]irobability w'heii Ave reflect, that for this 
nebula*, that ‘ this wmid wa^ once a tliwd lia/( of , release of pressure to be etioitual m producing 
light ;’ anil tliat when it lirst existed as an inde- liquidity, it is uecessaiy that the bolid matter ot 
pendent body, it was in a state of the most the earth should be just on that bordeiionrl 
lervent heat, a re.sidue of which iioAV gnevs rise between the solid and liquid stab's, Avhich it is 
to A'oli’auic phenomena. | so dillicult to imagine can often be the case; audit 

^^Tlat hapiiened, then, as our eartli radiated its must he fin.illy admitted that science has yet to 
primitive heat into space? The question is a ! frame a perfeitly satisfactory explanation of these 
vexed one. 8o maiiA men, so man} minds, plic 1 interesting phenomena.* 

class of theorists, not giving sufficient Aveight*to Human nature is too apt to dwell upon the 
the fact that the niuvase of puessure towards the aAvfiil results of these evident and striking iiiuni- 

earth’s centre would tend to keep nutter solid 1 

there nnd«r the inlluenei* oi high temperatures, ^ , „ , • . o x 

suppose that the pioces.s of radiation by the earth • * ^ of the . question as to llie 

^ 1 XI . . 1 “a or condition of the globe, see *1 tide m 

into space has, tliroughout the lapse ol agts, i for .J.m. 21, 18^2, ‘ Js tlio Interior of the ?taxth 

resulted in the formatiun of a solid e.vtcnial crust ] Molten oi iSohd'/’ 
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festations of Dntnre, and to' pass over her more 
regular and noiseles*:, yet far more potent activity. 
It must not, theivfore, be lorgotten that these sub- 
terranean outbursts we have been considering are 
but tlic more violent and pronounced examples of 
a slow and gradual process of upheaval and de- 
piession uhich is going on at all portions of the 
earth’s surface. And these niovemouts of the 
earth’s crust, whether they be the slow ux>heaval 
and depression to which reference has just been 
made, or the cataclysnuil efforts of an earthquake 
or volcanic, outburst, are in the mam most bene- 
ficial to man, and have an important influence 
on liis x>rogress and well-being. It is the short- 
sighted jihilosophy of irnperfei t knowledge which 
regards only the evil which such cata'-trophes 
produce. The heated regions ot the earth’s crust 
where the volcanic forces are in energy are the 
laboratories of nature, ivlierc lier most valued 
gems and minerals are xiroiluced ; wdiiKt the, 
earth-throes u Inch devast<ite a country, aiul soyni 
to be fraught only witli evil to mankiml, bring 
tile rocks contain iiig them to the siirf.ice ; and 
we may strangely retlect, that hut lor these 
eruptive, efforts, iron, and many other mineral-, 
which ha\c contributed to the comfort and pi'o- 
gress ot man, might for ever have icniaiiu'd 
unknown to him. One of ‘the fairy tabs ot 
science and the long result of time’ is the! 
gradual change in the relative po-itions of con- < 
tineut and sea which these oscillations of tlu* 
earth’s crust have brought about. (hir own! 
island has now been submerg<‘d until the sea 
washed its mountain top'-, nou elevated until it 
ceasiid to ho an island, and Father Thami's flowid 
across a great stretch ot land, which filled iqi 
the North Sea, to pun the great Khiue, the two 
streams pouring their utiit<*d waters almost wilhni 
the arctic circle. So, o\er all the earth; (on- 
tinents have grown out of tlie sea, and gn-at 
lands have given place to vast oceans. ‘'I'lie 
stony rocks are not primeval, hut the daiightcis 
of time.’ Everywhere, Ilux and thaiigc — giowlh 
and decay ; only fixed and unalteruhle the 
iinmufiihle and eternal laws whicli gov’ern it 


THE CHINA HOUSE Bl'ItGLAllY. 

IN TllREK VH vn'l'.Rs.— CHAP. HI, 

CuRLWY Uoxi) W’as well known in the distrut 
as a loafer and ‘ conier-mari.’ He had been 
through the hands of our jicople on a charge 
of deserting his v\’ife and thild and leaving 
them chargeable to tlie paii.^h The dc.seitiou 
was attributed at the time— and doubtless lightly 
attributed — to the fact tliat the wife’s health 
having broken up, she was no longer able to 
maintain an idh* hushand by her labour. She 
died in the workhouse nifirmary a few weeks 
after Curley hud gone ; but the child- the 
caricaturist of the present narrative — had been 
supported and educated in ilie union school (d 
the district for the period of five years ov'er 
which the desertion extended. At the end of 
that period, Curley, for some reason best known 
to himself, had* ueiitiired back to the neighbour- 
hood — on the quiet. He was, howevei*, speedily 
detected. Within a week, an anonymous letter 


conveyed infonnation of his retnim to the reliev- 
ing officer. That official obtained a warrant, 
upon which Curley was arrested, being taken 
out of his bed in a common lodging-house in 
the Miiall-hours of a Sunday moi’ning. Sec-king 
to make a virtue of necessity, he offered to 
relieve the guardians of the charge of the boy, 
and as a body they were disposed to accept his 
proposal and drop tlie prosecution. It vius 
argued that he was a man ol straw, so far ns 
ivcovering the cost of pa‘’t maintenance was con- 
cerned, and that, if he was inipuisoned, the hoy 
would only have to be kept at the ratepayers’ 
exjieuae tor a longer xicnod. To this vicw% how- 
ever, old Dorriiigton was strongly opposed. He 
rearmed that such a fellow ought to be 
secuted, and that to x^rosecute liim would be 
the truest economy in the long-run, since any 
punishment nwai’de(l to liim would 'be calculated 
to aet us a caution to othcis of his inclining. 
In the end, old Dorriiigton had his way.' The 
jirosisnition was carried on ; and though the 
specific charge of de-eitioii failed on some terh- 
nical point, Curley was convicted, and wnteiiceil 
to thiee months’ iinin'isoninent, on tlx general 
count of being a logne and vagabond. It came 
out in court that llie ]ii'ocecdmgs were chicllv 
due to the a» lion ot Mr Doningloii, so that 
(kiiley was quite aw.iiv to whom he was indebted 
in the matter. 

All this llasheil through niv mind in an instant, 
and 111 my opinion stainjicd ('urlev a^ In ing as 
certainly the inspiier, as his son li.id been ihe 
draiiglitsinaii oi the vv.dl earlooiis that li.ul figured 
as a prominent ( ircnm-tance in the China House 
burglary. I remciiibercd at this ])oint that of 
late 1 had missed ('uil(>y tiom his ncciU'-tomed 
corner-^, and niy next (luestion to the landlord 
1 — x^^*^ same tone of aflt'cted indilleniue 

— was: ‘What is Cnih'Cs little game iiowa- 
dav s { ’ 

‘Well, if you'd a asked me a few months 
back, I sbonld a said that viliattver his game 
might la-, it was sometliing on the cross, d'alk 
about msinivatiiig as I’m a fmice ' If 1 had a 
Ix-en, I (ould a done jileiitv of business with 
j liim. He was always a-hintmg at having stii.M 
to get rid ot, or knowing others as had, w’hich 
<ame to the same thing.’ 

This latter piece of infonnation still further 
stieiigthened ni}' iinpn-ssion that 1 was on the 
right tiail ; but merely making a nieiltal note 
ot the sUtement for the piesent, 1 continued 
tlic pumping process liy asking: ‘But v\iiat is 
he doing now ? ^ 

‘A-doui’ iiow'” echoed the landlord, laughing 
aloud as’ he spoke. ‘Why, he’s set up as a 
betting-man, if you x»lease — a feller as could 
hardly tell a racehorse trom a towel-rail ; ns don’t 
know a big li Iroin a barn-door; and as couldn’t 
reckon U]) anything beyond the run of Ids ten 
fingers, it he could do that. — A hettiiig-mnn ’ ’ 
he went on with a snort of contempt : ‘ a 
“V?mx>ev,” more like. Fact, that’s just what 
is — ^Tamper and bully to a couple of outside 
betting-men. Wilson, Harding, tfe Co., they call 
themselves, and he sticks himself up as tiic 
Co.’ « 

Here was more light with a vengeance. It 
w£w only by the strongest effort of sell- repression 
that at this stage I was able to refrain irum 
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showing my surprise and satisfaction. I had 
really been on the right line at iirst, then, I 
said to myself, though — and this thought was 
not satisfactory — I had allowed myself to be 
thrown off the scent almost at the iirtit step. 

Wilson, it will be remembered, was the name 

ot the carpenter I had suspected in the first 
instance ; and Harding, as I now instantly recol- 
lected, was the name of the greengrocer with 
M'hom ho* lodged. As* yet, 1 had of course no 
proof that these were Uie Wilson and lluiding 
of the betting firm of which Gurley Bond claimed 
to be the Go. ; hut yi the assuml frame of 

mind in which I now found myself, it never 
occurred to me to doubt that such W'as the case. 
I only w'ondeted, and that w'ltli a painful stuise 
of humiliation, that 1 liad not at the time 

detoctcil Harding’^ answers concerning his lodger 
as being iiiTich too pat and much too tnppiiigly 
spoken. 

I lenewed the oonver'-ation, hut could elicit 
no fnrtlu'r UNefnl inlorination Irom the virtuously 
indignant publican. J had, however, 1 believed, 
learned eiiongli, and I left him m high spuits 
That 1 was now on the (rack of tlie i»erfoniiers 
ill the ( 'hum liou'-e job, I was fiimly jx'rNuaded, 
and T (ould not l>nt admire (be constitution ol 
the gang. An a])paiviitly ivspei table tiadesinau 
having a round m the neigliboiuhood in which 
tlie burglary liad been committed, and fiw'iiing a 
horse and cart, with W’huli he unild he out m 
tlie siimH honis without exciting siisjiicion, on the 
pie 1 lliat he was <gonig to market - such a m.m 
as till-' was beyond jnice as u ]mtter-np of and 
assistant in Imiglarics. And wli<*n with such a 
oni‘ wa'« joined a man who legit iniatelv possc'sed 
and WMs slilli'd m lli<* n-e of the tools beat 
suitid to l/iiigliiious operations; a bnily luffian 
for li(M\y wfiik, and a small boy to be jmt 
through small openings or set to keeji watch- 
wdicii sii' h a (liamjdoti lot as this wane hande<l 
tn'getlur, it was ea-'V to iindci stand that tiny 
would be dilfhulL to (hteit All the grealti, 
ihervlore, wms the slice of luck that h.id enahleil 
me to ajiproach their identitv. 

'J'hat 1 Imd identified them, 1 now a-"'Umed 
as a moral certainty; but m (iiminal law, U" 1 
wa.s of conr»e awaie, inoial ceitainties alone go 
for nolliing. That 1 had hit upon the men was 
sometlmig ; but to laud them, to he able to 
arrest ^tliem, not to speak of being mire of con- 
victing them, it W'oiild be n(*e(‘>•^aly to tdjtain 
material and legal cvnlenee. To tlmt end T at 
once set to w’oik, and ibis time in a really 
confident spirit. And niy self-eoiifidmice was [ 
abundantly justified. On the princijile that it 
never rains but it nours, the good fortune lh.it 
had at length hefallen me in connection with 
the China House business continued to accom- 
pany me, for the case almost ‘made itself.’ I 
* followed Wilson, Harding, & (h. to a metro- 
politan race nioeting, and pointing them out to 
the police inspector in charge of the tonrse, 
inquired if he knew anything of them, • 

‘I don’t myself,’ he answered; ‘but liere% a 
man that I daiy^say does;’* and turning t.o a 
sharp-featured bookmaker who w'as standing eltrse 
by, he said : ‘ I .say, Croft, do you know' anythiie' 
of Wilson and TTiiid mgr 

‘ No ; I should like to,’ he rejiliecl ; ‘ they ’rc* 
a bit of a mysterv.’ 


‘How so?’ I put in. 

‘Well, in this w'ay. If I’m any judge on the 
point — and I reckon if I ain’t, 1 ought to be — 
they do fairly Avell in the way of business ; yet 
after almost every meeting, they seem somehow 
or other to get out of gear. At anyrate, they 
have to pawn their belongings to get home ; but 
when you see them at the very next meeting, 
they are in full fig again. And mind yon, it 
ain’t with gambling after the races are over. As 
a matter of curiosity, I ’\ c w'atched ’em for that. 
W'llson billiards a bit certainly ; but as fur as 
that goes, he does more in the way of skinning 
than being skinned,’ 

It occurretl to me that 1 could have very easily 
explained the mjsterv, but 1 merely asked: 

‘ Wure have they paw iied ? ’ 

‘1 should think tjiey’ve done it at most 
meetings they’ve attemled ; hut I know for 
cei tain they (lid it at Lincoln and Liverpool, for 
1 bought a ticket from them at each of those 
pla* es.’ 

‘Would vou mind showing me tlie tickets?’ 
I asked 

‘ Not at all,’ he nrisw'ereil, ‘I paiil a fair price 
for them ; and if there ’t- any screw' loose about 
the business, I'm innoc«‘Ut of any knowledge of 
it.’ As he .<'poke, he produced the tickets from 
a pocket-hook, ’riicy relatoiP the one to a licld- 
glas-<, and the other to a dressing-ea.so. 

Thc.s(‘ articles and some others pledged in the 
c.stabhshments named on the tickets turned out 
— as! fully expected lh"y would to be parts of 
the proc('eds ot burglaries in our division. Using 
the record of past racing fixtures as a guide, 1 
was en, allied to trai e more of the stolen property 
— iniduding some of that taken iiom (diina 
House -in tlx* same w'ay. 

From Dorrington’s * housemaid, too, I now 
obtained a vulualtb* |nece of information. After 
taking to the turf, Wilson h.id Ihiown her over ; 
and as a coiiH-qui nee, lu‘r feelings towanls him 
had iiiulergone a change. She did not come 
forw'ard volnntinly, but (>n being que'-tioiied a 
s«‘coiid time, she stated (hat about the time the 
burglaries were commitliMl in the neigliboiuhood 
IVilsou had m.ade her pie<;ents of jewelrv, which 
friends h.id told her weie woiLh a heap ot monev. 
On questioning (’barley as to how he h.id come 
by the things, he had given lier pnttiim-olf 
unsw'ei.", and that had nijule her fidgi ty. W’hen 
I had spoken to her the fii-'t timc‘, .'.he hud 
instantly bethonglit her of these ]av«t‘nts, and it 
had occurred to her that n(»'sibly Gh.uley had 
[got innocently mixed iq* with some bad lot. But 
lie was her sweetheart then, and of <our&o it was 
not for her to hiiiig him under snspi< ion. Nenv, 
how'ever, things, were dilTerent. lie had shown 
her that she wars notliing to him, and though she 
wished him no harm for that, it was not lor her 
to risk her charac^r for one wdio was nothing 
to her. I'll. it W'a,s tlie trutli, and there was the 
jewcliy — whieli latter proved to be part of the 
plunder of several burgLiries. 

All this was evidence. Upon the strength of 
it, warrants w ere is.sued ; and while one party of 
our men followed IVilscm, Harding, and (lo. to> a 
racecourse, in order to be able, to take the gang 
at one sweaq), another party td us entered and 
searched their respective home.s. In that of the 
greengrocer we found stolen property to a large 
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amount ; aiul in a colre-shcd at the rear of the 
lioufie we discovered a furnace and melting-]*ot 
that iiad evulcutl.y been inucli ufaed. 

I liad independeut evidence enough and to 
s])are to secure a conviction; but direitly the 
arrests were made, young Curley ‘romitled and 
alter due consideration, it ivas determined by the 
law' ollicers in eliarge of the prosecution to allow 
him to turn Queens e\ id once. Naturally, his wms 
the chief eMdence. In giving it, he tried, hut 
unavuiliiigly, to make things light lor ‘jioni- 
father.’ There W’as no need to ‘elicit’ infoiiiia- 
tion from him. In reply to a few lending ijne.- 
tioiH, he gave ample details as to how Uarding, 
W’ho knew the ways of the faniilie.s and the 
runs of the houses, had manuaivred the job', ; 
and "Wilson acted as lending band in oUeciing 
entrance into the dwellings lie lohl what ipian- 
tities of plunder hud been taken, and how it bad 
been divided and disposed of, and lie joined 
freely lu the ‘ hearty laughter ’ whn-h greoletl hi-i 
a.S''ertion, that on moie than one onasion, tlie 
gang, when driving back- -in Harding’s a an — 
Iroiii a suceessful burglary, had given good inoin- 
ing to the policeman on the beat. As lie stoml 
in' the w’itncss-bn\ glibly uttering his luciimi- 
natiiig statement t", Messrs Wilson and 1 1 aiding 
regarded him with glances lliat AViTe scauely 
calculated to jironiote plea'-iiiit dieaius for him. 
For a considerable period, however, he w.is 
relieved from any danger oi repii-,aK upon lludr 
part, us the ]ury unliesitatinglv br.uight in a 
verdict of guilty, and each of the ]ni-,oiier'' wa'i 
sentenced to pc\eu a ears penal .sevAiimle. 

Though 1 am, 1 Ik/jk', a lairly modest man, T 
think J may regard the (’Inna lioic^e burglaiw 
as being in its w’ay a feather in my cap At 
anyrate I had oA’crv leason to feel satislle.! AMtli 
my part in the bn-'iness. Ah a number of the 
police force, 1 could not take the leAiard that 
Mr Hoiiiiigton ollered. Hut latiT, 1 Avas ])rc>- 
sented AVith a pur.se of scn'ereign^, in ret ognition, 
a.s the sulwiibers am le pleasetl to jmt it, ol the 
ability I bad displayed iii bringing to pistice the 
gang of burglars aaIio bad so long inlested tlie 
neighbourhood. In addition to tJiis ‘pre.-,enta- 
tion,’ I also rcociMal praioO tliat was nut alto- 
gether empty, seeing that it amc, instrumental 
m bringing me the ]irt)fe.s.-,iunal promotion that 
subseiiuently lell to my lot. 


WALKING IN CHICLES. 

In the Avinter months, v.'e not iinfrequcntly hear ! 
of traA'ellers in IhiKS loiintry losing their lives 
in attempting to cro,s.s snow-coA'civd moors Avliih* 
tlic light Is imperfect. Even though the distance 
be only a few hundred yards, yet in the ahseiice 
of tt definite track or dl.^tinctiA e landmark, the 
traveller toils on tlirough Aveary hours, until 
physical exhaustion overcomes him, and he falls 
into that lethargic sleep w’liieh is the bUTor of the 
IraA'eller in cold regions. When the track of 
.such a one is examined, it is found to be more 
or less of a eircnlar nature, tending, no doubt, 
to irregularities, but such only as we should 
expi'ct of an exliausted and desjiairing man. Thi.s 
teudSney to walk in a circle when the mdi\'idual 
is unaided by the eye, may be said to bo ahuo.-,t 


universal ; and it is in virtue of this tendency 
that explorers journey only by aid of the com- 
pass. Some of our ivaders may recollect that 
in their school-day.s, Avalkiiig blindfolded was a 
laA'ouiile pastime, some individuals diverging to 
one side, some to another, and but few Avalking 
in a straight line, 1'hese facts are so com- 
monly known as to he beyond dispute ; but Ave 
believe that the cause is not so gencra.ny under- 
stood, ami is not pcih^ps even yet definitely 
ascertained. 

Recently, the subject .has been di.^.cus.secl in 
NaiMc, and the oinnions of tlie scientists Avho 
liaA’^e taken part in the discn.'ssioii huAe brought 
out, that though the indiAudual i.s iiuconsciou.'j 
of the teiidemy to Avail; in a circle, yet it 
i.H probably dm- to a physical iiVMpiality cm 
the' part of the individual Let it be I'on-idcied 
tliat if, in Availing, the strides are niuapi'al in 
li'iigtli, lliey vmII ti lid to c.ury llie individii.d 
111 tlie dinctiou of the .slioilci .stride, » that 
in a cvrlaiii time and sjiace tlie Avalkin„ track 
Avill a'-sumo the form of a circle. 'i hat the* 
stride-^ of an individual gem ivdly' are unequal, 
we have pi oof in leniinisrcnces ol '-ome exjieri- 
nients by Mr G. II. Darwin, who, with Iin 
eye.-, f-hut, staited to walk in a gras-s field, 
ami fouml that h'* had de-icnh'd a ciule oi 
about litty Aard-’ ciianiftei', tin diveigiuce licing 
lovvaids tin- light; ami in lejs-atcd experi- 
ment-', he Avas unable to nujm.se a sutlunnlly 
strong coiisi MUM bias in one dire'-lion to 

(>M‘nome the um'oU'''ioiis bias in the other 
Further evpti imeulnig Avitli lejlit .sjiooll»ov 
MX of AvJiom AM-re .>trongly light li.imled .iml 
two fi'ibly lelt-hamlid, he loiiml that thi' m\ 
had a lunger .stiide from lelt to right, one of 
the utliers fisiiu rigid to h'(t, ami tlie re- 

maining one ha<l equal strides W lu n tliesu 
bovs AM re (ausod to lu-p, the six llsi -1 the lelt 
limb; the next one, the right; and ih' other 
liopp-'d on the light on the first timl, tlicu 
on the left on the seeoml. Olfeniig u jiri/e 
to the one Avho .should Avalk slraiglited, the )joy 
Avlui had equal .stiMiles and liojtped equ.illy avcII 
on either limb Avalked sti.iigljt to the goal ; the 
SIX lell -legged boys divergul to the rigid; and 
the light-legged one to the left. Tlicse iv-ult.s 
tend to bhoAv th.it niujualilv ol stiide.-, is dUe to 
phjsiial inequality ol the Jinihs , ami one eonv- 
spemdent having snggt.stid that the lower IiiuIh 
dilTer in length, ami lienee can.se variation in 
strides, an authority — Dr J. G. Gar, son, IlovaJ 
(.Jollegc ol Surgemis, London— adduce.s proof tliat 
Ihi.s is so. In seventy skeletons, he Jimnd by 
iuca.snrein( nt tli.it seven — or ten per cent.— only 
had the lower limlM equal ill length ; twenty-five 
— jver rent. — liad the right limb longer tlian 
the .left , and in thiity'-eight iiMtances — or .54 
])ei’ cent.— the lelt limb w''as the longer. When 
these facts arc coR.SMlereil, it becouie.s appaivut 
that if the limbs are nneijual in length, tlie 
individu.d < an not possibly walk stniiglit iinle.ss 
wlien guided by the I'yi*, so that the circular track 
of the best traveller is just what we should expect 
ill the circum.stances. 
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Wo liavo not yet roooivoil any s.ili-^I.Ktory j Imt iiTci^iiLir ; tliorofuro, it is necessary that it 
explanation of the cause of the inequality ol the , shoiihl he stored in wet seasons lor use in 
length of the limhs. Of course, more rapid , 2 )enoils of drouolit, 

growth of one limh than of the other may take i The beet saga]’- factory at Lavenham (SuIFolk) 
place; hut why this should he so, or A\hether it | ha'' now comincmed oper.itions, witli the best 
takes place in chiMhood or youtli, is not known, j wnshes of all interested in this new departure 
and, as Dr (jlarson says, ‘will ahvays be more j in llritisli agriculture for its success. 'I'lic pro- 
or less a matli'r of theory.’ ‘ Asviumeliw,’ he | ce'is adopted t.dves advantage of .ill tlie iiuprove- 
states, ‘is almost invariably found throughout the I iiient-' whicli Inue been introduced in continental 
whole sk<‘l?ton. Eor example, it is extn nu'ly . fai-tories during locent ycsirs, and it may be 
rare to find a skull the.two sides of wlin h are briefly deserihed as follows: The roots, after 
absolutely s.>mmetijcal.’ Itight and left handed- | being cleaned, are slued into small jiieces and 
ness are, W’e kicw', <lue,to greater iirefereiiei* or . shot into se\trul ri*( eptades, wJierc water at 
use of an individual arm, infants or childieii ] vaiying leiiiperatures exhausts them of most 
being eijually dexterous with both, though U'-u- ' of their sugar, sails, and impurities. Tlie spent 
ally aeiiuiriiig a ])referential use for ilm iiJitAie. t is then, under juvsniiie, made to yield still 
hand, (lit'ater di'xterily is coinciilent with gi.siter ; niort' ; the residue l»eing a valnahle food for 
length of tlie dexf^fous arm, longi'i* right arms ' cattle, and worth six shillings per ton. The 
])redomiuatii?g. This contrasts stiangidy W'lth J^r j beet solution is now' boded wdLli lime, wdiich, 
(farso^i’s observation that lelt-leggednes-i predonii- ' wdieii it has dom* its puiifyiug wmik, is precipi- 
nates ; aiul a conqi.inson of his imMsuienicnts of j taled hv means of tarl>onic aeid gas blowm through 
the lower ami iijiin r limbs slmws that in the j the li<|uul It is ulterwards treated with strontia, 
nuiiorifv ol eases the light arm and the left leg j xvlnch .separates the Lrvstalhsable sugai from the 
are the longer in the individual. Tims he found 1 other constituents ol the liquor; and the sugar 
tliiit in fifty skeletons the light arm and the left is eieniually concentrated in vacuum pans in 
leg wei’( longer in twxuitv tlirei* cases; llie lift fhe uiui.il manner. The Lavenham w'urks owx* 
aim and tln' iiulit hg in .six , the limbs on the ' their existence to tb * enterprise of Ale.s&r.s Dolton 
right side long(*r tli.m those on the left in thiilei n i I'e (fomi».any ; and if they pimai fenccesslul, it is 
eu'es ; those on the left sidewue the longer in ' inleiided to extend the sx stAu to many other 
four cases; and in the remaiinng skeletons, the suit.ible di.stru ts of England. 

inequ.ditv of the limbs was somew hat v.uied. \\ e j The innocent liitle superditions resiiecting the 
f.uniol, tlieiefoii, .IS. lime that sleeping lai a -jiai weather which our ioielathers indulged in, are 
ticnl.ii side, or any other habit w lii< li'w ouhl tend | oftt'ii, in these daxs of scientific forec.asting, found 
to relaid or ju'omote groxxtliol lioth Iimlxs of one at fault. Au lUstame of Ihi.s lias been atloi<leJ 
side, tlie i.iu.se of the jdiyisK .il inequality. The bv the recent Clnistmas. Lernes w’ere so su})er- 
evidence, hoxvexi'r, is 'iullHieiit to slioxv th.it in- i abundant that old folks shook tboir beads and 
eqiiahly does exist, .ind tins aiequabty exidaui' utb'ivd xxMrnings of a hard xvinter. But instead 
wliy two pcL-oii, walking together in a fog m.n of irost, we have had moist, dull, nncomforttiblc 

iniknoxx imd V me srqiarated, one of them mav daye of the most opjiositi' character. 

be b ll-Kegid, .Hid (lixeige to the right; and the Mr 11, 11. dulmston recently published .an intc- 
olher, it 1 ighl-lcgged, Will du'eree to the left. | lesling aonmiit f>f bis expedition U> the Kilima- 

iijaio distnet of Easlmui Alrr .i, xxhith xxill be 

rr- rr TS Tii -vr rn tt i fouiid Oil tlic iiiap slightlx" noi'th of Z.iiizibar. 

J ix i\l U JN iff: hn... .I,,.,-,!,. ,d o 


liartiaibirly at this time, xvhi n ruuionra of llii"'i.ni 
aggression upon our Indian frontier, and jcosvulih' 
union with a disaffected race, aie f.ir from being 
rare. It shoxxxs most jil.dnly that oyr ruh> in 
India has in variQu.s xvays been heneficial for tliat 
vast country. The gradual di-velopment of the 


railway Bystem and the establishment of uiig.i- j {gt.^ipture — i.s common; while bnflaloe.s, and oven 
tion xvoiks liax'e robbed the fiiniine.s, xvhicli in elepli.mts, ascend the ipountain to a great height, 
times jiast used to decimate the peojde, of half Mr .lohn-ton h.is mad<‘ a valuable collection, 
their terrors. Noxv, the further extension of ■ which he hope.s will iiidnatc the true relation- 
raihv.ays is mainly required m the interest* of ship-* and character of the fauna and flora of this 
trade. Mr Buck tells us that there is room Tor interesting region, xvhich, according to liH eloquent 
improvement iii^the native* methods of agri- description, is a toiTe.strial paradmi. 
culture and in the old-fa.shioued impleineiils The alurnmig earthquaKc shocks in Southern 
used in fftdd-xvork, .and lie also points out that Spam liuvo once more called liltentiou to this 
the B(*il may be made to jdeld double what it most terrible ot all the phenomfua of nature, and 
does at ^ire.scnt, xvhen suflicient irrigation works ag.ain r.u.sed the question as to whether builaings 
have been erected. The rainfall is abundant, j cannot be. pruteetod against the eliects of such 


1 11 1 . iuwix i JL, (Innate is that of a iVxmndiire summer. 

A .M) A UTS. I The tr.ixidler c-Ublidied a little village on a 

Tin: Indian sc turn of the Soci-tv of Ait' had '^de tdeven thousand feet above’ the sea- 

tlK- „pi,„rlMmlv ol to an ' '‘'V'’, 'l'""' 

. ' .ii' A • 1 . 1 .. .• <'”t I'cloxv Jiim like a veriUble man. J'rom 

t.vo J,ap..r ui„.n ‘ tl,o Apicultu.'.,! ito-onipi ol , Mr .lohn.ton cnn-.t.n.tly .'iK'ulnlud to 

Judl.i, >v Mr 1. lick, the head of the new *h'I>art- ; Imubt-? ; hut his excursions xxeie limited 

ment of llexeriue and Agriculture. This jiajier bv re.isnn of the n.ativ'es refusing, on account of 
is not only iiitereHing, l»ut is most encouraging, the cold, ti» a..ceud into the still Ingbei* mountain 
jiartiaibirly at this time, xvb( n ruuionrs ol Till '-.Mil , n ■ n 'V] i ratix'e.'* xvlio mliabit the muunt.iiii 
aggreVdon upon oiir Indian frontier, and jais-nlib' | are traitible, .and liaxe a great 
iiiiion with a disaffected race, aie f.ir from bein- ' trade. Tliey Bjaaik dialects belonging 

raiv. It show.. 1 , 10.1 phiiulv tlut our l-ulo in i ‘’I 

inii:, l.Mv in A-.n.iV., , 7.1 ‘ 1 r • 1 r .1 . I spniig-' occiir at a lieight of fourteen thouf,and 

™ m. ,v henc.runnl for thut.fi^j, ..pun.l.^nt hrlow, hut rare above 

vast J Iw ujalml dp-elopmonl of the , j.,,, timusand feet. The Hyrav-tUo cony of 
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shocks. AccoT'diiiff to the. best ttuthorities, the 
loss of lilo usnally experienced cijuld be almost 
wliolly stopped if liouse.*' were built to resist eurth- 
fjuake shocks. One writer points out that such 
liou.ses should be built with timbers hrmly bolted 
to^^ethcr on the principle of a ship. ‘ If this Avere 
attended to,’ he writes, ‘there need never be the 
least danger ; for at the worst, it is not to be 
supposetl that the motion of the earth can 
amount in de<freo to that of the waves of the 
sea.’ At San Erancisco, where earthriu.ike«! are 
eorninon, the builders ot the Palace Hohd have 
adopted a patent embody ing this principle, the 
walls being tied together by strong iron rods m 
every direction. 

Miss Urinerod’b valuable Ilepnrt upon the 
injurious insects of 1884, and the means wdiicli 
have been found succesfctul in suppro'^ing them, 
has been presented to the Povul Agricultural 
Society. It is full of inleK'st both lor the 
agriculturi''t and the entomologist. The Jl<‘j»ort 
is so wide in its range that it would be (piite 
impossible to do justice to it in the limited 
space at our command ; but there arc one or two 
observations which must imt be passed over Mu'tli- 
out remark, ivitli regard to the dreaded bop 
aphis. 'J'here seems now no reason to doidd that 
the hop is attacked in the early spung by wing- 
less feinaleb, winch deposit upon the tender shoots 
living lice. Mi^s Oniieiod is ot the opinion, too, 
that the ivinged apliule-s ivhicli .attack the plant 
later on, and whuh come trmn the sl<)C ami 
damson as well as Irom the hops, represent .slight 
varietie.s of one and tlu* barne spciMcs. I'or expiua- 
ruental purposes, an ai rc ot liojidaiid a\u.s set apart 
with a aiew to (h'tcimiuiiig tin* bc'.t wa\ of deal- 
ing with the intruders, and vaiums agents were 
employed as inse(tici(lc.s. Ot the.se, mineral oil 
(parathn) mixed with drveaith or .similar mat<*ri.d 
gav(* the best results, reference to the catcr- 

pillar.s of the wunter moth, which are so<lest.iuc- 
ti\’’e to the iuliage ot lruit-tree«, it is recommended 
that the best plan for their discom/iture is to 
smear the trees in December witli a band of .sticky 
rtuid — knoun as Davul.son’.s Compositiou — abmit 
twelve inches in width. 'Hie tem.ile moths, wIium* 
wings seem to be merely ornamental, are thus 
arr(>sted by hundreds a.s they creep uj) tlie tree. 

The lull ill the recnit excitement concerning 
electricity as a rival illuniiTiant to ga> may he 
traced to tivo mam cause.« (fne of these is the 
circumstance that many uucle.servmg inventions 
were pushed to the liont by un^cni]>ulous or 
ignorant spcculator.s. Ocjinpanies were formed, 
only to come to grief al'ler a brief period of exist- 
ence. In this wav, cajutal was soon frightened 
away from olectnc-ligliting scbc>mc% how’ever pro- 
mising they might be. The other cause of depres- 
sion was due to the stringent rules adojeted by 
the Board of 'I'radc to prevent the recurrence of 
a monopoly such as i.s presented liy the gas and 
water Companies. These rules have now been 
reconsiderecl by a Committee, with Lord Bury os 
chairman, and tin’s Committee has given in its 
Report, Sc'verul niodilications are recommended 
by which tin* Electric Jugliting Act of 1882 may 
1)0 made workable ; but it ib doubtful whether 
the gas Companies have any need to fear a rival 
until some much'^imuroved method of producing 
and ^lopularising the light is discovered. 

At Bellegarde (France), the inhahitants have the 


advantage of a natural full of water of about one 
hundred and sixty feet. Its htrengtli has been 
intensified by throwing a dam acro.ss the stream 
where it occurs, with the result that a power of 
two thou.sand horses is obtained. This power is 
made to turn a large turbine, which actuates a 
couple of powerful (Ti'amme machines. From this 
source, part of the town is lighted by electricity. 

Dr iioud, of (jloucestcr, has contrived a 
Lactoscope, which will be found extremely 
useful where milk is suspected of having been 
mixed with uater. It consists of a little glass 
dish with some black lines ruled acr<).s.s its 
inteiior, and a 'pipritf, from which fluid can be 
drop]j<‘d. The dish is filled when rerpured for 
u.se v\ith a iiu-asured f|unntity of viater. The 
pxpette IS then filled witli the milk to be tested, 
which, drop by droj), is added to the water until 
the black lini-s are obscuri'd, the iiuniber of drops 
required Indore this end is attained being counted. 
A table is supplied by vvlncli the amount of biitter- 
fat contained in the milk to give this re^'Ult can 
be as<eitaiued. Tins ]•, not the first luilk-tester 
which has been contrived uIulIi owes efficiency 
to the relative ojiaeity of jaiie milk and milk and 
water; but it is a \eiy ingenious appluMtuui of 
tin* piinciple. 

In this connection, the following nofes relative 
to the profits deiived from milk-.idulleration 
may be instnicfne. ’Pile Loc.il (luveiiinient 
Hoar<l, m a Rcpoit lately issued, sav ‘Milk 
conliiiues to be tlu* chief Mihjei t <»1 an.ihsis, and 
the propoilnui of KUiiplc.s i-eportecl against is abiJiit 
one-fifth of thoyliole riuinher evamiiied In the 
iTK*trup<ilis, h'>\\(\er, the propoition us still huger, 
.amouidnv/ f<i .>h(uit 1\vcnt\-six ]>er (ciit. On 
a n, we gave the gionnds for a lal- 

eulatioii lh.it Londoiu'i’s are paiiiig hetweeu 
.sevcnly and < ighty thou'-and pounds ,i year for 
water sohl under the name ol milk, and wi* are 
iiiclined to think that the estimati* w.is hy no 
means e\ces.sive We find that, tin puhln- aiMly.st 
for I’luiU'.tead lalculalt*-' Unit in tli.it single disfiu't 
the milkmen receive hetween scviui and eight 
thou-and pouinls fur water, while the firu'b htr 
adulteration amount to about one hundred pounds 
annually.’ 

Now that the camel is being utilised as part 
of the equijuueut (»f the Jhiiidi army in the 
desert, attention is naturally turned to his cajia- 
bilitics and general behaviour. According to a 
eoTT<*spoud(*iit ol the 7’i/acs-, the endumiice of the 
animal is very great. If reiiuired, it will go for 
a week without water, travelling every dnv, and 
will cover gre.it di^tancc.s at a good speed in u 
short lime But, according to (^doiiel Colborne, 
the aninupl has no right whab'ver to be termed 
jiatieiit. ‘As far a.s my c.vp.’iience goes,’ be 
write-’, ‘the <amel i.s about tluj most impatient 
brute m the whole animal creation. He grurnbles 
and swears when required to start, and grumbles 
and RW’ear.s wlieu lie is rccpiired to stop ; roars 
ut you when you get on, roans at you when you 
ge^toff, as lie does when he is laden, and when 
he is unladen. His patience is usually tin*, result 
ol .senility. lie is* usually vicious, and is often 
addicted to bidting. Neither i.s liis intelligence 
suffitiently strong to allow him to distinguish 
noxioiw plants, and he is at all times a subject 
of anxiety to bis driver on this aecount.* 

Mr T. 8, Wilson, the Biitish vice-consul at 
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Lofoten (Norway), frivea aorne interestiuir data 
coiicerning the application of hurplus ILli as a 
manure to land. In Lis district, lie tells us, 
there are several mauufaetoiies where the fish 
is dried and reduced to powder, one lactory 
alone ha\in}T u^ed iliirty thou'-aial harrels of 
herrings and more than ten thoii''and lojis of 
fwh oi all kinds during the past year The 
whole of this product conies to (Ireat Rritain, 
and is U'^eil for dres.sing the land. Tho'^e good 
people who will perhaps t^claiiu at this ajijiareut 
waste of food-matei-ial, must ri'inenihLr that the 
fish if not used thus would be wasted, for it 
repre.sents tin* surplus, 'w^iich, for various reasons, 
cannot be exported or iirosei V(hI for food. Used 
as a nianuiv, it does perniaiieiit good to the .*oil, 
and produces valuable crojis. 

A sinijile but valuable iinention has been 
brought l):*l(fi-e tlu^Siii’ii 1 V of Ar. hitecfs by Mi 
Ueoiire AVnght, of .‘J W'esimiii-'ter Cliambers, 
Tjondon. It consists of a living-block made ol 
liivprool mateiial, mIikIi can be inserted into a 
wall like an ordinary buck, and into winch nails 
<an be dnven with gieat ease. We need haully 
point out tliat in <*\erv building tliere arc many 
ji’aces uln-ie uoodwoik lias to be attached to 
biiikwoik and luasoui). The u ual plan is to 
insert bloiks of wooil, which coimnonlv sliniik, 
reij[iure to he uislged uj), and are certainly <lan- 
g('i*ous, liom risk of liie, m the iieighhouihooil 
of stoves find ehimne>->. Indeed, many de-^tiuc- 
tive flies have hem tiaied to Ifie preRome of 
woodwork in nnsiH])ected jdaci.s. Mr AVright’s 
liMiig-blocks at once do away witli this ddhuifty, 
anil they aie further ot great Use iii bellli.niger.s’ i 
and L'aslitti Is’ A\oik. ' j 

An iinpoil.mt ex])eninent in Ayfiter-] mi ih cat ion j 
litis i.McntU been earned out at Tlnlidelpbia, ' 
nndei the snjienntuidenci* ol the chief engineer' 
to tin; A\ater-su])])ly deji.irtinciit of that iitv. It 
has lieeu known l<ir some time tfiat the jmi dying 
action of ail U]>on watei is nunh increased d tfie 
tuo be mingled iimh r pressure, but the fait 
existed simply as the lesidt of a lalutr.dory 
e\])erjinent. To tr\ the practi. ability ol the 
principle on a big scalt*, a large tin bine xA.ts 
conwited into an air-punii), ami xva-^ made to 
deliver a measured x’oluiue of air to a w.itei- 
maiii. Oil aii dy.sis of the xa filer liefore ;iTid after 
the expeiiinent, it was louiid that the nu.intitv ol 
irec oxygen in the water liad iiici eased “ by 
Reventerii per cent. Tlie aiiiouiit of oxygen indi- 
cated re] (resruits the excess of xvliat x\as ri*ciuired 
to ptirdy the organic matter contained in tlie 
water previous to its aemtion. 1’lie result ol the 
exjierinient is considered highly satifefactoi v’. 

It IS rn -t ^di-l.i f...v to find tliatr the i)ast 
year is d.^'ingai^iu 1 the fewest niimbei of 
fatal accidents in our coal-miueh of any xear 
since official returns luivi* b(>en published, while, 
at the same time the outimt of coal Inis amoniited 
to the e.xtriiordinaiy total of one hundre<l and 
seventy million tons. In the lialf-eeiiturv which 
covers the reign of Queen Victoria w'e fii*,! a 
rapid increase of the amount of coal annutdlv 
raised, Irom tliir^ million t«ns to the amount 
just quoted. These figures naturally remind ns 
of the olfl scare with regard to the ultimate 
exhaustion of our coal-fields, anent wliicli we 
quote the words of Sir F. lirnmwell at the 
meeting of the British Association four yeare 


ago, wild said that ‘ unless some xvholly unexpected 
improvement were made in the steam-engine, 
those who lived to see the centenary of the 
Association in 19.11 xvould find the steam-engine 
had become a cuiiosity, and wnis relegated to 
museums ; lor he could not believe steam (gene- 
i.iUvl by coal) would continue to be the vehicle 
for transmitting heat into work.’ These W’ords 
the speaker indorsed the other day at the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engiiu ers. 

There is no doubt that the reduction of fatal 
accidents in our mines is due to the various 
improvements wliich liave been introduced, and 
to the attention wlii.li has been besfowed by 
(ompetent men npoii the causes whieh lead to 
explosions. Im]>rovi‘d safety-lamps have, too, 
bupifl.inted the old ‘Davy,’ wdncli had no pre- 
tension to he railed a saiety-laiii]), after modern 
plans of ventilation of mines xveie adojited. In 
btill air, it was sale ; but xvlien the air in the 
workings attained a certain velocity, ns it must 
do to bccure good xciitilation, it was xvorsc than 
useless. Ill ‘liery’ mines, it is noxv illegal to use 
gunpow’der for blasting, and here wc have another 
wise provision, whieli has doubtless saxod many 
lives. Tliere is reason to believe that with still 
1 Hither iiuiiroAcinents in the methods ot coal- 
getting, that iinlustiy will be as fiee from risk 
to the xvoiki'is as oilier occuipatioiis wdiiih are 
(allied on above ground. 

Once more an outcry lias arisen concerning 
mysteriou.s illnesses xvliicb have t veiitually been 
tr.iced to arsenical xvall-papcrs, Tlieix* is an 
erroneous idea that brilliant green i.s tlie only 
(olour that is daiigi nuis in tins respect; but as 
a matter ul la< t, m-enic may be ])rebent in 
colouixs of many other lines. In the .sanitary 
and unsanitary liouses exhibited at the Jleallh 
Exhibition, the latter was inirposely liung with 
aixsciiKal pajicrs, and green wms coiisjiiciious by 
its absence; while in the sanitary house, green 
was present in abundance, but without any help 
from arsenic. Ilou-idiolders can easily jirotect 
tlieinsehea in tins matter by obicrving two rules 
— the one IS, to reijuire a xvarranty from the 
])aper- hanger that the paper supplied is free from 
the jMnson ; and tlie other is, to liax’e ex’ery shred 
of tdd pa\ier stiip]ii‘d tixuu the walls betore the 
new paper i.s put on. AVe, .shall liaxo soiin' further 
lemarks to ofiei on P-is ml. bv-"’! i-by. 

We uudei.staiid l*'.i! .ni l.xe ■ L ■ a of Blioto- 
grajihs bv Aiiaileurs is shortly to be ojicned in 
London, under tlie auspices ot tin* Stenuxscopic 
Company, xxho oiler xailuabh* prizes for the best 
jiictureb m ditlereiit clasn-s (leiitlenicn xvho are 
xvell kiioxMi 111 tlie art xvoild will act as judge.*. 
Pl.oto'jnphv IS 11 '.w- so lashionable an aniuseiiient, 
thu ill ' I'xh'ie. . u IS likely to prove one ot the 
successes of the Loudon season. 

Mr llenrv Fleniiell has publisho-d some inte- 
lesting notes xxlncli lie. has collected with reference 
to the laigt'st salmon taken, both wuth net ami 
rod, from the piincipal livers in the kingdom 
during the past ye.ir. Tlie Tay, as might be 
expecti'd, heads tlie list with a noble sixty- 
]>oundcr ; the Sliannon gave up tlie next largcbt 
fish, xudghing lilty-bcveii pound.s ; then follow 
the Tyne, iilty-oiie pounds ; the, Eden, forty-two 
pounds; the Derwent, forty ^ne, pounds* the 
Tweeil, thirly-iiine pounds ; and the Clyile, tnirty- 
eight pouiiils. As u curiosity of fishing, it "i.s 
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recorded tliat during the la^-t week ot the ecnson the scale of being?’ it is rather surpriHiug to 
at North Shields a fi«h of forty poiiiuls kindly be* told it is ‘his shirt.’ It surely must have 
.iumiwl into a lynis at tl.o i'a-li-qnay ! Mr i,een (!,,• same boy who riM.liod that the chief 
pcnncll remarks that the hn-est Kihaou avhich ^ 

he ever saw, and v Im li wemlied aeventv pounds > rn ^ ^ in n 

was that taken in the Tay m the year'lHTO, ami ™- ““I* <■>“ 

of which a cn^^t was made ior tlio FKli Museum girls opinion, The man in the 

at sSouth Kensington by tlu* late Fr.mk Buckland, ^ consonant is a ‘portion of land sur- 

who named it ‘ The King of Seot-i.’ rounded by water.’ Tt was ‘Daniel in the 

Mr Guy, secretary ot the Howiefoun Fishery, lion’s den’ who .«taid, ‘It is not go«d for man 
has ^ecei^ed a letter from Mr S]»encer F. Ikiird, to he alone;’ and ‘w]iy tlu* Israelites made a 
United States Commissioner of Fish .and Fisheries, ,_rolilen calf’ was, ‘ lieeause they liadn’t enough 
conveying the following information : ‘ I have a cow ’ 

mneh-pkature in .wkiimylrdKins the nrrival 1.1 ‘ R,p„i.|,s ' ot Kd.ool-hoartl cxaminat.ons will 
exeellonl condition, of the trout eggs sent by r ^ i i iwtx, n 

you per Funv^ia. Some of these w.to tr.ms- f'™ 'l«-k a conne hhrary ‘ What would 
ierred to Mr Mather’s slalo.n at Cold Spinio h!ipp.med il Iknry IV. ot hrainv l.ad not 

Harbour, N. Y., and the remainder to the AVliite ; murdered?’ The reply was : ‘He would 

Fish station ot the (J.himihsion, m charge ot probably have died a natuvtli death.’ ‘Where 
Air Frank N. Clark, at Northville, Michigan, j wa.s Ihsho^i CatinK’r Imriied to deatli?’ ‘In the 
Both gentlemen greatly admire tlie method in | fire,’ replied a httle tellow', looking leiy'giave 
wliieli the eggs were jiacked, and the jierfect j <^,1 ^vi&e. aAn capiallv uuexjieeted i't']>ly wa*- 
condition in Avhich tliev came to hand.’ rtm'id ulcn nJ-,.,! ‘ vvtmi a..t 


In an article on ‘(hiriosities of tlie Flccliie 


eliciletl from a pupil when ii'^ked, ‘ Wiuit did 
the Israelites do wlieii they came out < < the 


Light,’ w’hich appeared 111 this J'cno*/t<(n«)i Alaivh 1, i 9 > fri i • i ‘n ' i » in-i * 
last year, tl.r hdloany passage ommod : ‘Foo /'"‘-I 'Vhat 

has a p-’^uliuh’ ‘■troug quo iichiug power over the ■' the feminme of^ fiiar . hirst blight boy; 
[» Ici-i'M I . ’•‘-b ■' 1 , owing to the prefereiieo it ha , ‘Hasn’t unv’ - ‘Xe\t.’ ^Second blight boy : 
ior absorbing nil the blue ia\s, and to the com- ‘Xun.’ — ‘TliatV right.’ First hoy, iiidigiiautly : 

parative poverty of tlie orange colour. A single ‘ Tliat’s.iust wliut I kihI !’ 

gas jet can be seen about as tar as a two-thousand- I The iollowing is still mriie ludicrous. A 
candle arc-light. This is b(>e;uise the gas jet is feather a-ked a juvenile da- M.rm' rlU^‘stion^ 
tko"*-' I’J-'d rays which penetrate a fo-j iv.g-irding thidr knowledge of < lectricity, and 

without being absorl)e<l. ANitli regard to this, i n ,f n.i , 

an Austral, an r„nv.pon.knt uuks us: ‘1 Im | “"''‘'"a ' u.h of them Im.l ,• rr srrn a 

above passage hrmi^^ht to my mni<l what I u as , ^ . hoy num-ihit, ly sanl ],<■ 

told ye.ir-s a;:o, that when diivuig at night in a ! *'’*•'* ol them \\ iu iv ' intfuuvd hi- 

fog, and the carriage nr buggy lamp-- wall not , hi'.tru'dor, a-tonished at Iih proficiency. ‘In 

show the road, the light can be mafic to peiie- I dic'-.-’e,’ was the leadv rejily. 

trate the f, ; bv-implvm .dl’ '• a coinmuii retl | Ihit the gtiod thing' aie mil .t 11 nifiiiopolised 
silk p.'cbfi ■:..iidk« r« 111 I \ ■ glass of the j by the boy.-.. Some hltle guD were studying 

lamp:-. This hint, even if of no u-e to cdeefri- ' th»‘ hi-'tory of Havid, the jm’-'figc t-ir the d.iv 
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Clans, may benelit some one compelled to diivi* ' being that whifdi doenbf' the shej-herd bf-> s 
home in the “ small-hour-.'” | Mclory o\m* Goli.dh. ’I’ln' teadun’ a-keii the 

M(Ui dion, ‘Xow, can -my ot yon little g'ij>- tell 

; me wlio killed the giant'” tjui-'k a thought, 
(’BOOKED AX-SAVEBS. .me of the smallest responded, ‘.lade.’ 

_ , , 1 . 1 1 , I All cNaininalion ol girl- in I'- i.ird '•diools for 

Tite knowledge attnlmb d to the proveibial ' j.y f],,. Xainmal Hedlli Society 

‘schoolboy’ mud. always- h.ive am.i/ed any pei'-oii ' i,.va, lied some \mnous items of inloiniation. 

of only ordinary intelligence. Becnt school , (hu* reply to, ‘Mention any oecnjiations fon- 
exaniinations have, howevir, revealed a depth , bidered injurious to Jn-al 1 h,’ wms . ‘ f f-cnivifiori'^' 
and v'urioty of inlormat'on pos-er-hcd bv juve- , '"hidi are injurious to lieaith are eaibolii' a- id 
nilc.., whieii bilk foil' t- m.ilu- the ri.mm-.-'' M-Imnl- iP'-k "'"•■'i "< t-l'ur.' Iil,«l.’ _ Anol her -pupil 
boy throw hi^ pro<lece-,r,r-, quit- into lie- -.Inule I rtoue-.miM.u.-. n, , h-cou.w 

. ^ i iV r c f w It n he 1 - diipptng In' Iirealhcs in all tlie it (> 

Am,my.t immy -tartl lU-m, of mlo.mut.mO ,„t„ tim Inn-..- 

may be instanced that ‘a fort is a j>hue to put ; ^ 1 ,„olinal:. I’s trade is very inju- 

men iii,’ and a fortress ‘a place to i.ut v\omen i j becan-e llie bootmakers jire-s the boots 
in.’ ‘A famine in the land,' it apjieais, i-, what against the tli.ir.ix ; and therefore it ju-esson the 
made the Tow'cr of I'l-a It-.an ; and ‘’cos the thorax in, ami it touches the heart; and if they 
moon 1- -so diangin’,’ is the reason why it is of do not dn*, fli.-y are crijiples for life.’ AVitli a 
ft difierent g''n<ler from the sun. Tlie surfac.' beautiful de. i-iv. ness, one girl declares that ‘all 
of tlm earth ronu-k ot hm.l ami «.atcr, Kij.l a ' “‘W™''''', « ii-iurioua to health.' A nq.ly 

hri-ht youn-slcr; hut whou askr.l, ‘ M'h.it, th,-.., ’ ^ di^r-t.on ruim : ‘Wo ol.oul, 

q ", P 1 ,, , 1 • I 11 1 t ' k>ti becfwise the IckuI does not digest. 

<lo land and water make ' ho mshmlly roidmd, ; mvallow,:i, it 

I ]»a-ses through fhe wimljiipe ;’ and ‘that ‘the 
In many it is evident that the pupils , ^hyle flow's up the middle of the hatkhoiie, and 

do kot imderatand wliiit tlie questions mean - reaclie-, the lieart, whore it meets the oxygen, 
AA'licn inquiring, ‘AA^hat coim's next to man in and is puiified.’ Another says: ‘The wmik of 
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ilic heart is to repair the diffeiont oivans in 
about half a minute.’ One little ph_> Molo'^ist 
replies : ‘ Wo have an upper and a lower akin ; 
the lower skin moves at its will, and the upper 
akin moves when we do.’ Another child aavs : 
‘The heart is a comical, shaped b.i;^.’ A third, 
that ‘the upper skin is called ;.rw] 

the lower skin is called tJcrlnj,' wbil- .■ ! er 'i 
enumerates the organs of digestion as ‘.-toimuh, 
liv^r, and s])leeiK’ 

Aiiotli(‘r school (uriiishes ns vlth some choice 
Rpecimeris of general hiformation, geography, 
history, and graniinar. W'ltli releivnce to tin* 
first, we are told that ‘The lir^t day in Lent is j 
called Malrimoiiv,’ moreoxer, that ‘Matrimony 
is nec(s-,arv to salvation and th.it ‘our neigh- 
honr’ IS ‘the per'^ou next door.’ In geograj)!!!’, 
for imtance, ‘a volcano is a large mountain xvilh 
a hole at tW top flfivl a fireplace at the bottom, 
and sometimes tlie fire conies ont .it the top and 
destrflys the cities at the liottoin, it then' .are nnv.’ 
A watcr'^hed is ii mountain like a cave, by wIiicJi j 
the river tion-’ A stejipe is a moniitaiii in j 
h’rance ; and lad, not least, we learn that ‘we I 
can go iroin London to Taxerpool by the Jinglilon j 
anti South Doast line.’ Ktjually ingenious and | 
cniions are the an'>\vers in gr.iinmar. One hoy: 
(lisc(t\cii'(l llteiv are thret' kimls of — the! 
liar«l ‘f/,’ the soft ‘n,’ and the ‘refugee.’ Lean i 
bus for the feiniuine, ‘arrow;’ peaiock, ‘pea-' 
coekess ami Oermaii, ‘ (lerxx'onKin the femi ■ 
nine ot Ixiidjelor is ‘old maul, xxtdoxv;’ oi go-*-' 
Img, ‘g.inilercss and ot lox', ‘ liare ’ Tlic ■|»lur.il i 
of colhiijny m ‘ colh .igiies, (‘ollttijuise ami the' 
diJid' parts ofteai'h, ‘ tfiicher, t.iught.’ 

Jn Knglisli limlorx, nmte surjirises aw.ut us, 

‘ IxHig .Mephen wa'- the tir-t English m.irtyr win* | 
xv.m inarlxnal in llnghnid ; he was biiineil uhxe 
in St Alh.ms in llollioin,’ ‘Magna (’li.iila xxus ! 
a great man, ami he xxas calleil Magna (‘hartal 
hecaiisc* he im'i'd to go about preaeliing.’ The 
Heptareliy xvas ealled the I’lnted States, it j 
appeal'-., at tine time ; .and it .d-.o m.iy not he ; 
generally knoxvn that ‘Saint Thomas a Leeket j 

IS a 1 ' ' .ind one day he (inaiTilled ] 

xvilh th l.li . i ' ami wantnl to kill him,’ i 
One sa])ieiit hetniMii ohsci ved that the ‘Tre.itvj 
T’^treclit was fought hetxx’et n the Znlus and i 
the Eimlmh.’ S-mie remarkable and oiiginal m- j 
formation xvas givin, too, r.-garding Oliaucer, j 
Spoiisi;!', and Sxvilt. 1’iie first-named jun.-on, it i 
pe<*iii‘<, ^rote /E'^o'ih Fahhs; the second wrote the . 
IFcaHIi of Natioac : xxhih^ the third, xxlio lix’ed 
in .L)hn'.s reign, xvas a ‘ giv.at a-lronomer and,' 
... 

IJnt it IS lu .sacred lii.story that many hiight I 
pupils Kurp.ass theinselve.s in leaving region! 
of lacks, and holdjy plunging into u sea of sphcii- 
lation. Ill the opinion of one, ‘the IMiaiLee.s ! 
were had peo])le who used to wash.’ I’ontius I 
‘Tilot,’ another atfirmed, xxas one of the Aiahian I 
Nights; and a third genius diNCoveivd tli.it ‘the 
Oreek translation of the Old Tedament xxas 
called Latin.’ To the question, ‘Who wrutt^ the 
CMtechisml’ one said, ‘St Taul ;’ another, ‘Mo.scl* 
and a tliird, ‘One of the pi^jihets,’ —‘To xvliom 
(lid St 1‘lulip ])rPaeh?’ was one of the questions 
put. ‘Textile unicorn,’ xx\as tlie ansxxer. 

lie,re is the pith of a talented youngster’s 
paper on the ‘Hood Samaritan.’ ‘A certing 
man went down from jerslum to jeriker, and 


he fell among thieves and the thorns sprang 
up and choaked him — xyhereupoii he gave tup- 
pins to the host, and praid take care, on him and 
put him lion his hone hass. And "he past by on 
the other side.’ Tins and the follovx'ing are not, 
as miglit be siippo'.ed, American exaggerations, 
hut authenticated instances of examiners’ e 
peiienees. 

’J'lie last specimen is in answer to the question, 
‘Who xx’^as Mcise-.''” — ‘lie lixvd in a hark maid 
of hnllne-hes, and lu; kc])t a golden calf and 
wor.'.liipt hr.u/en snakes, and he het nothin but 
qwli.ilc'. and manner lor folly years. He was 
Lilt by tin; air xxhile ruling nndcr a hoxv of a 
tree and he xx'.is killeil by In', son Ah.slon as he 
w.C' h.nigiiig iioiu tlie hoxx'. His end xvas peace.’ 
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TUI': AMimiCAX nrsoN. 

With reference to the present distribntioii of 
tins almost extinct animal, an American juiper 
states as fol]oxv.s : ‘The division of the bufialo 
herds by the Union Tacific and Kans.is Pacific 
railroads left two gre.it hands of them — one on 
the noith, and the other on the «outli side of 
the tr.u'ks. Those on the south side — in Texas, 
Nexv Alexico, and Aiwoiia — luive long siin'e dis- 
.ippe.ivcd Irom the ranges, their ] daces being taken 
by the herds of domestic cattle and nnmerouH 
floiksof sheep. The disajipearance of the bufialo 
Irom ilie north-xx’ost dates from the conquest of 
Sitting Bull. "When the military drove that 
great Indian xvarrior from the hunting-grounds 
of his tribe, the bufialo xxeiit xx ith the red men. 
In the country were thousands upon thousands 
ol hulT.ilois that fell beneath the bullets of the 
soldiers XX hen there xverc no Indians to shout at. 
It x.as gnind sport for the soldjci’s, hut it xx^as 
death to the hufi'ahus. Upon the pr.iiries of 
Hal-ota and Montana, xvhere tlu'V mne wuudert-d 
in thoiiNinds, not a single one m noxv to ]»c‘ tunnd. 
Tin* only remnanlH ot thcje nnglilx luads that 
once thronged the nortli-xx'e-t are a few linndicd 
animals scatWivd in the xuimix nl Whxrly Moun- 
tain, across the line in Biitnii jM.milo’oa Lost 
yc.ir a herd oi about si\eiit\-fu • thon-.ind were 
corraled in the fioks of tlie iattlo uiii, on 

the .soiitli side, ol the YellwxX'lone Itr. ir; but 
thex' xx'eiv romideJ nj) hx the Uros \iufies .md 
t'loxx's, xx'ho utteinjiled to dine them <.u tludr 
reserx'utioiis beioie the xxh.le hunter':! could get 
a shot at them. In thi'< th^’' x-, i;e iinsiu ee-j-inl, 
for the xx’hite hunter- did gc.', xviud of the allair, 
and by the time both reds .md while . got thiongh 
xvnli them, not lixe thou .uu! ol that mighty herd 
xx'ere left to cross the Yellow .'tone. The remnant, 
xxdmh did not get oxer in .safety, continued their 
joninev into tin* north, and at l.ist lound a retugc 
near Woody Mountain, in the British feiTi- 
lory.’ 

XV A ST K BXND. 

Ill all gl.e's f.actorie.s, the x\'a<jte sand ac. amulates 
generally in very large quantitie.s, so that it is 
difiicult at times to know xvliat to do with it. 
IVe learn, lioxxiwer, from a Erencli juihlication 
(/.<■ JlnllfUn Tcchuolnijujio') that a remedy has 
been found for tins, by xxdiiija* the xvaste sand 
will not only be used up, hut xxill bo of^reat 
service in thi' production of articles of a kind 
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of earthenware resembling white bricks. First 
of all, the sand is snbiecteil to enormous h 5 'clrrtulic 
pressure, and is then baked in liirnaeos at a very 
great heat, so that blocks of various sizes are 
j>ro(luced of a white colour, being, in fact, a 
pure silex. These will resist tlie action of 
sulphuric and other powerful at ids, as well as 
sharp frost, the heat of the sun, and wind and 
ram. Tliey arc very light, their specific gravity 
being only 1*5. Tliey A\ill be invaluable for 
decorative and architectural purposes, when com- 
bined with eoloured brick's or stones. 


THE FEEDING VALUE OF ENSILAGE. 

At a recent meeting of the Highland and 
Agi'ieultnral Society at Edinburgh, Mr (\)lin 
Mackenzie stated that tlie test cxpeimient-. uliich 
lie had been eondueting' with ensilage at I'ort- 
inore, Peehlossliire, wire concluded in August 
last, when all the animals that had been fed 
on '-ilage and turnips wore sold. On Fchriiarv 14, 
when the experiments began, the six cattle that 
Avere led on turnips and straw Aieighed on an 
awrage 7 cwt. 1 qr. 10-J lbs., and the five annuals 
fed on silage aA’eraged 7 cA\t. 1 qr. IH?. lb.s. When 
turned out to grass, on Mav they averaged 
respectively 8 cwt. 1 qr. 2k lbs. for the turniji led 
animals, and 8 cwt. 2 qrs 12 lbs. for those getting 
silage. On June 17, the turiup-fed hi'.isti aver- 
aged 8 cut. 2 qrs. 8 lbs., while tlio-e fed on 
silage averaged 8 (wt. .*1 qrs (5 lbs. After being 
slaughtered, the clre"-e(l eaica''e3 were weighed, 
when the annuals getting tiiiiiips awraged tlnrty- 
nine stone fseveii and one-si\th pounds, and tho^e 
fed on silage gave an aA*or.',ge of for tv -two stiuie 
four and tw'o-fifth puumls. Thus the silage-fed 
animals, wdiich started amUi an advantage of eight 
pounds of li\'e W’eiglit, finished with an advantage 
of two btom* eleven pounds of dead weight. An 
experiment undertaken with the view of testing 
the .suitability of silage for ewes in winter sbowi-d 
that fir>m birth till the date of sale the lamb> 
produced by the ewes could not be distin- 
guished cither m size or condition from the 
lambs of ewes fed on turnips. Mr Mackeii/ie 
jiroceeded to say that the whole of the cattle 
in his pos^essian wove now* being foddered on 
silage only, and he could not desire to sec tliem 
in a more lieallhy and tliriviiig condition. Hi^ 
ailo.s now numbered five, and the whole liad been 
filled with the prodiue of lea-fields, ‘liaiiii'd’ for 
cutting, and a certain amount of jihnitation gni'''', 
and the whole of the silage was iu excellent con- 
dition. In conclusion, he moved that the roni- 
mittei? to W’hoin the task was intrusted of making 
the experiment be discharged, and that the 
Society proceed to gatlier and publish ilelails 
of a practical nature regarding the use* of silage. — 
The motion was nnaniinoiisly agreed to. 

A NEW AN/E.STJIETIC. 

Mr r. S Jeaffroson, J*" ll.ff.S.E., WTites as follows : 

* Repented paragraphs have lately appt'ared in 
many of the tlailv papers coneerniiig a new drug 
— muriate of cocaine — which is declared to have 
the power, when ap])lied to the surface of the eye, 
ol pi’oducing complete ana"»tliesia, or insensibility 
to touch and painhil iiii])re'ssions. By its agency 
the surgeon can, it is said, perform opcralionB 


which are confined to the globe of the eye with 
perlcct freedom from pain. I am so frequently 
being asked questions upon this subject, and the 
matter is of such A*ast importance to the general 
public, that I make no apology for stating my 
experience of thi.'< new' drug in the public pre&s. I 
have no he.sitation in saying that .since the intro- 
duction of chloroform into surgical j)ra( tice, there 
is no diseoA'Ciy wluch equals in importance the 
cflects which are found to follow the^^use of this 
new' preparation. I obtained a four per cent, 
fiolution of muriate of cbcaim* through the agency 
of Mr Bolam, chemist, and having fust experi- 
mented upon Dr Housemaii- my assistant at the 
Eye liifirmarA — and fouinl th.it its effects upon 
the eye were sncli a.s to produce complete an.es- 
the-i.a, I used it in various operati(jn.‘i w ith com- 
plete ami 11 mj nail fieri success. 1 have no rloiiht 
that its introduction will : ..irk a new' er.i in 
ophthalmic practice ; anti a knowledge t)f tlir- great 
benefits which, by its agency, .are likely f may 
J say ceitam — to act rue to sulfenug liiiiriaiiitv 
iviunot be too pronniieiitly brought beftne the 
j public.’ 

SNOW ON THE Moons. i 


0*1.11 the wide waMe ei li.inen, hloanilcNs iiirnas, 
Whereon not yet tin' fieatliei -litlls 

Yielrl honoy-spoil unto the rovin ' lid', 

Falb tfuclv and white and f.ist tlie w iiiter-snow, 

Lonn, Ion" j»"o, the pule hluo liaulietls died ; 

Tfic golden bioom lier iictals one l)> one 
Ilropped ’iiud the sere blown Icni , and all tlio wcallli 
Of sweet wild-floweis that make bii^'lit ami fan 
The felks in autiunii, witliru'd lit* and dead 
Ih'iiealh the wintry blast 

Tlir* sliciihcul ficek.s, 

IT.irdj .and wcalhei -.sciisoncd though lie bt*, 

The shfltei of his cot ; his bonnet blue 
Scale.* kr'epH from otf Ins scanty silver bans 
The poltnu' snow'-storm ; crouch the slnveiin:' c-ims 
W ith then iiew-jeaned and jiretty lileatni!' lambs, 
’NtaUi the furze-eoieied elied. 

Kt CM, keen, ainJ cold, 

Tbe mutii wind whistles o’er the bleak lulKido, 

As, dull ami giay, the "loiiining (.loses in ; 

And cc.'deless flutter fiom tbe leaden sky 
TJie featboiinfi: flakes, till not a single Lush, 

Ol tuft 01 hillock, tlnou'/li ibs covering shows, 
r>ut still and wliite and silent all around, 

The landscape lies beneath u shroud of snow. 


The Conductor of Cm vmbeu.s’m Jm’RN.Mi he"R to direct 
tlie atleiitian of (JoNTitiiiUToits to the following notice : 
laU All i'oin(nnn>cation.s should bo« .addrcRsod to the 
‘ liditor, High .Street, Eduiburgh.’ 

2d. For its return in case of ineligibility, postage- stamps 
should .accompany every manuscript 
3d. To seoure tlieii .safe return if nicligihlo, All MaNU- 
HCRina, whether accompanied by a letter of advice or 
otherw'jse, should hare the tvriter's Name and Address 
I'h lten vfHtn them IN FULL. 

4</r. Ofllerings of VerRC should invariably bo accompanied 
by a stamped and directed envelope. 

Jf the ahm'e rtde^t arc ramified thith, the Editor will 
do hia Lest to insure the safe return of wchr/Me papers. 

Printed and Published by W. & Jk Chambers, 47 Pater- 
noster Row, London, and 339 High iStreot, Edinbuhoh. 
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IN THE NEAB EUTUBE. | 
AsroN<, the facU that every pchdulhoy knows are ^ 
many ■\slnth most men and women have ior- 
Lrottcn Even those familiar on our 1on;4Uo->, lew ' 
ol us fully realise. QTiat tin last ciiitnry ha-, 
heeri ]iiv i niineiitly ihe a^e of iin*‘ntioiis which 
have ( liaiij^eil tlu' Ian* of ilie world ihe tiiteM, 
of comnioiiphice^. But the extent mid \ariety 
id the methaincul, and .still iinae of the indus- 
tn.d and social rv orj^aui-ation itl^-ted ]iy two or 
tlii'ee oreat invention-', we -eldoiu lie.ir in imnd, j 
and our chddteii .si'oni likely to lur-:;et. Tlie j 
order ot tlie imlped woild lia-. undeiooiie a’ 
i^veatei revolution in that iieriud tli.in ]» rliaj)- j 
in any preceding; inilh nniiini We all know that ■ 
the land has lioen inter-i i ti d with a netwoik i 
id can.ti', 1. always, and It legi.iplis ; that se.e- | 
h.ive betii joint'd, undellaid with telt"j;iaj>hii j 
eahle-, and lovernl with tieet- inoMin^ indejien- 
deiit ol wind and Ai.ise But it is difiieult lor aj 
stronc' iniagin.ilmn fullv to itali'-e tlu* i,et treater | 
soeial and iinliistual r(\ohitiou that --It am ha.-! 
eaiised. < 

We know, Uut haidly icineiuher, th.'t (he | 
greatest bingle luamifai ture in the wtuLl is ' 
scarcely a hundred ye.'iis old. Steam has ohLimed 
an ah.solute monopoly ol textile maiiufacturts, I 
gathering multitudes of men, women, and dnl-! 
dren lu gigantie estahlishnients to wmk under 
conditions and perform Innetions seanelv le.s-. 
mechanical thi^p tliosc- ol Iht. counties* spindles, 
the endles.s ro'd^s.ot iiiuleM and looms they no 
longer direct, hut wxitch and serve. The cco- ' 
noinical gain is f‘normou.s, and felt hy ever;\ } 
family within reach of Emi.peaii commerce. ' 
The soeial and moral coiirtequenees are moie ; 
questionahle ; although the grosser evils onginaUv j 
attending the sudden and enormous growth of lIh' j 
ey.stem have heen almost entireljy corrected. 

Marvellous as Have heen the inventions of j 
the recent* pa.st, stupendoUvS as are the clianges I 
they have clfected, inventions in actual progre-s 
or ‘within measiirahlc distance’ of atUiinment 
promise even greater results. ^Metallurgists sure 


! in actne piUMut of cheap aluminium ; and cheap 
} alniiiinmiu might jirove a scxircely less valuahle 
pci.-sex-sion, a scarcely less revolutionary industrial 
au'ent, Ilian iron itself. Incorrodible as gold, 

' heautilul .us silver, threelold lighter, fetrcnigth for 
.-trength, than iron, evc'ii ni'H'i' useful to the 
electnci.iu than eo])])er, aluimmum iiromises to 
he the nioit seiMceahle, as it i-^ one of the most 
' cdmnd.iiit of inetaL. Hitherto, however, the 
dilluuity of se]uiatnig it fiom its ores has 
rendered it at least umduilf as costly as silver, 
j It ha> been ohlaineil, i\e believe, only from the 
j i-hloride, and only through the action of sodium, 

' anotlii'r ahundant but compaiatively irreducible 
I metal. But no ehemist clouhts tliat it may, 

! most expect that it will, stmii he obtainable by 
I .some eomparalivc ly ehc'iip and simple process j 
I fiom eonimoi. oies like its silKate, which iorms 
j the basis of tlas. WlI’c it as < heai> as iron, it 
might supersede iron for almost .all purpoijes. 

1 Alumnnnm sliijis would need no coppe'r sheathing, 

I w'ould he as strong ,as sti-id, and but one-tlnrd 
of the Weight. Aiuniinium fuiiiiture w’ould' he* 

' lighter and fur more elegant than either -wood 
' c>r iron ; alumiiuuin maedniierx would he clean 
' and light, would not soil the hand- of tlu* woikers 
jwitli lust or oil. Aluiuiniuiu rteusil.-, would he 
I far handier than iron, safe a- tin, and even less 
! ciiiTodihlc* than cojipc-r. Aluminmm spoons and 
forks would certainly supersede electro-plate and 
c\ ery cdlic'r snlsstitute f<>r sil\ er. Bailwav engines 
and carn.ages made of .alumininm would reduce 
prohuhly liy one-halt the dead-weight of the 
' liaiu. Lifraugihlo gla'^s h another by no means 
} iiii])o.bihle or incredible achievement of the 
1 future- ; and infrangible glass, e.-pecially wuth the, 

; aid ot che.ap aluminium, might improve almost 
I iudefiniti'ly our inconvenient, absurd, and uncom- 
j lortuhle domestic arclntecturc. 

B*it the ])araniount invention, the master-agent 
j of the future, is eh-ctvicity. The delay of electric 
I lighting, w'hicli h.is greatly Jisa])]iointed public 
expecUtion, is due less to uufofeseon and hjjg no j 
means insuperable ditFiciilties — less to cost, which 
would he speedily and steadily reduced — than to 
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injudicious le{^'islation ; wliich, too oa<^oi* to pro- 
tect tLe public interest, Inis idticed the holders 
of electric patents under apparently unfair and 
eertiiinly unacceptable conditions. But the clec- 
tnc lip;ht is an accomplished fact, accomplished 
in forms severally suitable lur .street, theatrical, 
liietory, and dunie'^tic use. Eor rooms large or 
feinall, the little ‘Swan’ lamp, single or by twos 
and threes, realises the ideal perfection of arti- 
ficial light. It has neither glare nor heat nor 
smoke ; it is bright, soft, and steady, and as it can 
be placed close to the ceiling, need allect the 
eyes no more than diffused suiiblime. Electricity 
will supersede gas as certainly lus g.is .superseded 
oil and wait and tallow. Thus chca))('ned, gas 
will probably supersede coal as the fuel of electric 
engines and of domestic use. CJonservatorie.s 
ami hothouses lighted with electricity' will allow 
the florist and fruit-grow^i r to try new experi- 
ments ill foremg, acclimati-oing ; creating artificial 
seasons at his ph'.asiire. llerctofbrc, he could 
obtain .summer beat, but not the prolonged light 
which is cfpially es‘<cntial. 11ie alleged danger 
from the wii-es is far less than that from gas, 
which w’e regard with so much indifference. 
There is no peril of leaking or bunsting pijies, 
accidents and explosions without the interference 
and beyond the Control of the household. For 
one man W'lio, rcckles.sly laying hold of com- 
municating wires, may be painles.->iy killed, a scon* 
are now burnt or blown up, blinded or maimed, 
by gas accidents utterly beyond their own control. 
Tlie children of the next generation wull bless the 
invention which allows the parent to leave them 
a light brighter than gas, and bi'yond tlu* reach 
of carcle.ss or inischievous lingers. The perfection 
of the telephone* is no extravagant dream of 
sanguine credulity. Our children may, and x’ru- 
bably will, live to eoiniiiuuii ate by wonl of 
mouth betAveen Liverpool ami London, Le(*d.s and 
OlasgoAv, if not between Loudon and I’anb, or 
even between Liverpool and Noav York. Very 
probably they may sec the tele])hone a eommoii 
arti( Ic of domestic convenience. M : ’‘ied d .ir-lif t 
and bisters may be able to boll < -.ia.i- 

with tlioir distant homes; men <■! :i* , e- il 

is, give orders and instructions verbally, by a 
metliod Avludi admits of quc'.tion, cx^dauation, 
and correction at the nionierit. 

But the peculiar ini crest and incalculable 
potential imjiortancc of electmily lies m its 
character a.s a motive-power, or ratlier, per- 
haps, as a vehicle of motive force. It «litl<Ts 
from all others liitliorto eni]tloyed in several 
vital particulars. It is capable of easy and infi- 
nite subdivision, of storage and ol eiuiiloyiuent 
at an indefinite distance. These iliaractcristics 
may have conse(]uencca as yet undruanieil of, 
or dreamed of not by men of .science, but by 
observant and somew'hat Uto[)iair speculative 
thinkers. The fir.st and mo.st obvioii.s consr*- 
qucnce rt'lates to the bources of power. At 
present, nearly all the motive-xiowcr ctnjiloyed m 
Avholcsale locomotion by land and sea, in manu- 
factui-es, and in every form of industry — the only 
motive-force except that of human and animal 
muscle at man’.s command, save in a few favoured 
localities — is deAved from coal. Water and ivind 
pow'.I;b might be liad gratis ; but as comjiaied 
with the steam-power supplied by coal, even 
water-power is worth having only where it is 


supplied under specially advantageous conditions, 
and where coal is distant and co.stJy. But coal, 
the stored and petrified forests of former ages, 
is absolutely limit- d in nu.' iif'iy ; fliougli tlie as 
yet undeveioped Mi ■] I > ■ I Jm. ik'.i and India, 
not to mention otliens, promise to supply the con- 
sumption of mankind for an iiideliuite period. 
Our English coul-fields ivitli the present and pro- 
spective outjiut, cannot be exjieeted to lust for ever. 
It may be very long before tlio Avbolo ?oal ivill bo 
used up ; but that wIukIi is acecbsiblc at mode- 
rate dexiths Avitlumt enormous increase in the cost 
of production will not last two or three centuries 
at the present constantly increasing rate of con- 
sumption. We -vvaiit so much coal to sui>ply heat 
for cliemical and domc*‘^tic juirpo.se.s, that wc 
cannot long affoi’d to make it our sole source of 
niotive-xiovver. This may ,s;y‘m ncedle.ss or 
exaggeialed alarm ; but at all events, coiihl wo 
find a cheap inean.s of remlering avail<ihl(.' the 
fi o .;t -n. .1 jriatis by nature, the use (>f artific lal 
1 * !*\- j by which the jirogrcss of mateiial 

civilis.'itioii maybe roughly uieaMired, >\euhl]>ro- 
ceed f.ir mole rapidly, evi*nly, and ( heaxdy tlun 
W’hile Ave dexieml on coal alone. 

Noav, eMctrh'ily x'l’omhe-, to furnish inst Avhat 
wc Avant — a mean of couveitnig the Avaste li'ice.s 
of nature into an aAailahle loriu Hoav \ast 
llio.se for<‘es arc, only scientific men are at all 
UAA'are. The heat of the ,sun, the Avmd, the 
Avater-poAAUT of the world’s innumerablo river.'. — 
aboA’e all, ilmt suiiphed by the motion of the 
World iN-lf, the force of the tides — allord, c.icU 
and cAery one of tlu'in, a supiily ol force meoin- 
XA.ir.ably greater than all the }>ossil)le coal-fields 
of the e.irlh can x>r.u'tically fiiriiLsli. Sanguiiiu 
electricians till us that emli and all ol tlu'.se 
(•.an h(* rendered aA’ailable as sources of elec trie 
luotive-powi'r. One eminent iiiAa-ntor already 
lights his house A\ith electncify derived from the 
Avatcr-x>oA\ er ol a biiiall .stream some furlongs 
dist.ant. It aaouM be ju.st a.s cn.sy to apply that 
X'oAA'er to \A'(uk sewing-maehincb, lift.s, Ki\v]»its, 
(tr a local rail\A,iy. Tlu* .smalle.st Avaferfall, the 
' force of an utterly negleeled ,*.tream, could furnish 
liall-a-do/cn households Avitli motive-power .siifh- 
eieiit for all doino.slic xuirposes to wbuh niaeliin- 
eiy could he ajijtliid. U’hc ’f'hames could light 
London, and liavc force* }ef, to .sjxire for all the 
machinery of cAxry factoiy on its hank.s. Tiiie 
that the AAa.ste, both m conver.siou and apjdication, 
Avill be great ; that is to s.iy, aa'c bind] obtain 
half, perliaps not a ({iiartet, ]>o.Sbih]y not more 
than a tithe of the lorce Avhieh sun and Avind, 
btream and lid(', can .snxiply. But we need not 
calculate or giiidge tlie \\u.ste of force that co.sLs 
nothing, and avIik h as yet is absolutely Avastod 

Anuthei imjuu’tant point in (he promise if not 
the x’f*'^‘fi'i'niauce of elei trieity is the ]ioA\er of 
storage. Wo cannot store up steam or Aviiid or 
bun-li(*at in their native form ; hut each of them 
may he m.ade the source of electricity that can 
ha stored. Boxes of electric lorce originally 
se’^iplied by coal or water-poAver, or it might b(i 
liy the tide or bv the sails of a Avindmill, (an 
furmdi liglit to rf hous{*hold, motive-poAver to a 
tricycle or a. scwdng-inaclmie. As yet, tbo poAver 
of storage ns 3nconveni«‘ntly limited ; (hat i.s, the 
boxe.s an* inconveniently large and heavy. But 
electrician.s expect to find means of storing a 
very much larger poAver in very mucli smaller 
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bulk. When this is done, a locomotive, a boat, 
a carriage, or n tricycle can be eupphed at 
starting with a portable motive-power of an 
amount capable ol driving it for so many hours 
at an ascertained speed. The imjiortana* of this 

culiar capacity of electric force is obvious, 

indmiils were abandoned, in spite of the 
cheapness of their motive-power, simply bec^aun* 
it could not be stored ; .becanse th(*v could woik 
only when wind happened to blow, and blow 
briskly. In a w'ord, the iHuirces ol electric lorc(‘ 
are absolutely milimiteil ; and those that uoik 
most unevenly are scarcely the less available, 
since the power they supply can bo laid up in 
reserve, 

Rut among all the olinracteristics of tlie new 
force, probably tlie most iiujiortaut, csjiecially in 
the social an;,l nidmij'ial as}ie<-t, are its dniM- 
bilitv and ( OTiductiluliry, hiiagaia, they say, 
could fcnpply all the lactories of the Slates with 
water-power ; but that pow'er could beretoibre 
be turned to account only on the spot, and 
therefore onh an infiniteMinal jiuit ol tlie limit- 
less supply could have bemi availahle. As 
m.itlei ol' l.ict, the wdiole of this last i»*servoir 
of power has lu'cn h (t unused So little ol it 
ci.iild have li(!en utili ed, that il was not wortii 
wliili' to disligure the iiia/,iiiheeiiL natural scenery 
of that uuiivalled gorge Hut, converted into 
electric fovc(', the W’a1er-]inw’’er of ISiagara might 
!'(' conveved to an inilLliiiite di-^t.ince, and dis- 
liihnted Ml amounts largo or small to suit the 
iieeiK of hictoucs or of latinli»s. This is c»i 
Course ail e\lu‘nie illu'^tration rather than a 
practical i xaiiqile. The iioti-ntialilie'. ol elee- 
ti'ieitv are not accom])h‘'h( <1 l.ut^, but neither 
are tliev iiiero s]u-( ulation^. The < onversion, the 
storage, the convey anc(‘, and the distrihiitiou have 
all been athieveil iijkui a small scale and iii an 
iiu])eife(.l iorm ; that the scale can be enlarged 
and the methods ini])roved almost indetmilelv, 
tho'-e lead, doubt who have ukkI deeply studied 
the subjei t. 

Till' iliea[)m'.ss of eonveyaiiee, the distrilni- 
tion of ioive, may well ap])ly a puw’erfid check 
to tlie luo.st locmKl.'iblo and most unpleasant 
tendency ol luodorii civilisation, the aggrega- 
tion of human beings in last, uniiianngeahle, 
uiiwho](*soni(‘ dreary cities ; lor nothing can make 
vast ma.sses ol stom and brick and mortar, end- 
le.s.s liiK's, of strei't, otlierwi.se tlian di'iairy, un- 
jileasaiit, unwholesome, in comparison wiih the 
Ixesh aij* and natural beauty ot the open connlrv. 
When motive-power can be disti ilmted iiuleti- 
mtely, the ‘‘it)' will have no ne(‘(*ss,ary, indis- 
pensable, irn si>itible economic advantage yver the 
village. Aggregatioji and division ot labour mu^it 
ahvays be more or le.«^.s eiamomical ; but the 
spinner and weaver mnj' well be content to earn 
ten or fifteen per cent. le,ss for the .sake of in<le- 
pendcnce. Fathers an<l husbands may well tboose 
that wives and daughters should earn twenty 
Bhillings at home, i-ather than twenty-five yf 
thirty shillings under the rigid discijilino and iif* 
the promiscuous society of tlie great factory. 
Should this prove pdfeible, women will he able to 
earn their bj-ead without neglecting their homes, 
to work eight, nine, or ten hours a day, but 
not continuously ; with, less fatigue, with perfect 
freedom, with liberty to rest, or to interrupt 
their handicraft in order to mind their children, 


to cook the meal, and keep the house clean and 
comfortable. 

All the artistic handicrafts, all tlio.se in wliicli 
individual skill, taste, and feeling are important, 
will tend to segregation, wlieti the indi.''pensable 
aid of machinery can be -uj.iib.-.l rdme t .is easily 
to the single arti'-an .as lo ib- ll u-uid hands 
of a great estaldishiuent. Tin* tendenc}’- at 
present i.s to coinpuhsory concentration, as more 
and more is done by macluneiv, and less and 
leas by indejiendent limiian .-.Kill .and strength. 
Rut when independent human skill and strength 
cun have the aid of machinery and motive-pow''er 
wnthout foregoing independcme and iiidivddiial 
liberty, hall the omR of tlu‘ .sy.stem, ami .all the 
lieartbuiiniig that it at prescuil iamIcs, wall gra- 
dually and naturally pa^s awaiy. '''Ini'., electricity 
promise.'' not indeed to r^ver.'C, but to check the 
soci.al action of steam. (Vmgre^ated labour will 
still occujiy u largo part, juububly lar the 
greater part of the industiaal held, lint elect! i- 
<il.y promises to piv.servo to individual iiide- 
jteudent industry all that it still retains, and 
to rc'-'tore much that it h.a.s lost. When men 
can find separate' and independent employ- 
ment — when women and childn ri can (>ani a 
living wntliout cjuitting the domestic sphere-- 
Avlien the factories, thereloie, Vlepeml on volun- 
teers, no longer conhned to ilob.on*'^ fhoice, the 
leforma wdihh it now seems dillicnlt and .almost 
impossible to inti'oducc, Avill eiiftU’H- themsdve'?. 

To predict that eleotririly viU adiievo such 
results, ('vi'ii to afiirni oontidenllj that such will 
he its tendency, would be rash and uiu'easoiiable. 
Rut Ihw at least i.s dear, th.at eloetricity admits ol 
.'ppli alion, and abnost indefinile ajijdication to 
lolal. d hamln 1 ..II' and doinestie convenience. 
The aiiplication of nrtifieial inotivi'-iiower in tlie 
.smallest workshops to aid the individu.al lahouivr 
may not he economical, but it will be ])os'i]ile. 
Tlie domestic use ot ninclmiery, wbi'-hlias hitherto 
been a nioie or les.s Utojiian di .tm, will bo 
brought within the sphere of iiMetic.al effort. 
All men of medi.inii'al tastes and knowdedge 
are aware how' much sieiiui might do to lighten 
the lahouns, to atUl to the comtuit of domestic 
Ide, were it pr.ictit.ally po.s.sible to rn.ike the 
steam-engine u common domestic convenience. 
What cannot be done with steam can bo done 
with electricity. Tlio r-’r'i'- * h.im-.d la^ -uir 
ol all hut the am.dlost i 'i I i" n'- j.'Mii; in.' 
water, cleaning knive.s, { :i. -i i' v.'ii Ji and 
the scwing-wixccl, may be dom; ten, liUcen, or 
thirty ycai.s hence, il not without latman care, 
at least without muscular dlort. Electric vehicles 
alone would add enoiiuou.dy to the comfort of 
d.aily life, as to the convenience ol business. Of 
all domestic lii.\uries, a carri.ige is jicrhaps the 
mo.st umver-sally and reasonably coveted, the 
finst, though the niost^ rehictaii'tl y, abandoned. 
How mucii it conlnbufes to health as w'eil as 
to enjoyment — how the priv'ution 13 felt bv over- 
tasked or weakly women accustomed to, but com- 
jM'lled to ri'Mgii it, tlio.se only know who have 
tried. Electricity may in a few years furnish 
an available suh.stitute, a cheap and convenient 
means of tonvi'V.uice ; bring frc«h .air and change 
of scene, the relieshment and delii^Jil of a freqimut 
country drive, within the reach of all who hifve 
leisure to enjoy them, of tired men and feeble 
women, of invalids and children. 
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The dull conservatism, the slow improvement of 
donieslic economy, coiitiasl ally and stiangely 
with the I’ajud progress of intlustrial or"anisa- 
tiuii. Men of business tolerate in their homes an 
expense, a neglect of well-known and simple im- 
jirovcineiits, an adhesion to obsolete, extravagant, 
inconvenient methods, a \\a''te of labour wliuh 
would be nuposKible in the severe competition 
of business. At a moderate estimate, oiic-tlnrJ 
of our domestic labour runs to waste for lack of 
tivo or throe familiar and obvious contrivance.'^. 
Factories, clubs, and hotels have long suite 
ado]ited as necessary economies improvemeiit-^ 
winch are still wanting alike in the most 
Inxiirions and the most economical familic.s. 
The carnage of water, for example, i^ a scandalous 
and needless tax on servants’ strength, a wanton 
waste of liighly-paid Isboiir. A eomparatnelv 
slight expeiuliture would luriiisli our liouses nitli 
the lar simpler, cleanlier, and more convenient 
arrangement of our elulis. (.Jucil-lire>!, open fire- 
places, ill-constructed chimneys, double the eo.st 
of fuel, and, together with the nicoinpletene.'is of 
water-.service, prob.ddy take up the lime of oiii* 
servant in four. 'J'lie root of the mischief is, ol 
course, tliat houses are built by sjieculators and 
rented for short lerin-.. No man of sense, 
building for himself on l.nid ol In'- own, nonld 
dream of adopting the almo-it m\ unable con- 
struction of town and suburban lloll^e3 — tlic 
rotten foundations, the tliiii valK, the insanitary 
arrangements, tlie absence ot all ine< hanical 
appliances to secure (oinlort and s:.\e labour, 
and the same wroUlieil system will doubtless 
delay the a(lo])tiou of the }et greater facilities 
prufiered hy (‘h“-tM“’fv Jhit the Seiiseh'ss, com- 
fortless, M.i'i'liil '■ I of tlie piesent cannot 
last for ever, deeply as the divmoii of inteie.sts 

i from Avliich it arises is uiiliajipily moled in our 
ccouomio system 'Die ground landlord, secure 
of his rent, cares fur nothing else. The Imilders, 
as a body, AVitli their fort\, .sixty, or eight v a ears’ 
leases, and a iiionopolv ol giomul Avithiii reach 
of businc.ss centres, aviU .speml nothing to attract 
tenant.'^', avIio, go AA'here tlu'v aa’iII AAithni the 
limits impo&.ed on them, can iind nothing better. 
The tenant cannot .spend money on the imjn’oA'e- 
nicnt of a strangi>r.s iiropeity. Xot (Uie lioui^e 
in ten, therefore, is furnished Avith a hciisiblc 
kitchen range, not one in fifty ha-> a decent or 
economic \A\ater-.sorvioe, not one in a tliousand 
a single arrangement for saA’iiig labour or find, 
or securing health or comfort. 

Happily, a reaction i.s here and there dihCeniible. 
The very co.stline.ss of ground has led to the <on- 
Rtruction of buildings Avliose size r<*nder!> solidity 
imlispensable. Engli.sh families detest Hats ; flats, 
therefore, must be made attractive by coiiau*- 
niences not found in independent houses. The 
absence of stairs — in itself an enormous saving 
of labour — is not sufficient ; the economies and 
comforts familiar to clubs and hotels must be 
introduced, d'he flats may be expected to raise 
gradually but surely the ab.surdly Ioav and Avoise 
than antiquated standard of independent dwell- 
ings ; and Avhen tbits ai’o lighted by electricity 
and furnished with inotiA'c-power, the contrast 
of comfort ant!l,conA’enicnce Avill be too glaring; 
A\ifi proAmke a strong, per.sistent, irresistible 
demand for common -sense, deciuicy, and rational 
arrangement in the consti action of houses intended 
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for the same class of tenants, .and noAV brought 
for the first time into competition Avith honestly 
built and sensibly constructed (lAAclliiigs. And 
if, as seems probable, electricity .should gradually 
increase the facility of locomotion, and extend 
the permis.sible di.stance between men’s dAvellings 
and their Avork, a greater range of choice may 
enforce a coinpi'titi'Ui not mendy ol cheapnC'.'^, 
but of lioiic.st, sensible, economic construction. 

A HOUSE DIVIDED AOATXST ITSELF. 

BY MRS •OniJUIANr. 

Cir.WTER 

The revelation aaIhcIi thus luirst upon Mr Durant 
was known throughout the length and breadth 
of Dordigliera, as that goodjrfii.iu sjid, beloK' the 
day AA'as out. 'file e\})je.ssion Ava> not so iiiap- 
propri.ite as might be at fir'-t supposed, coii- 
I sideriiig the limited .society to A\lm:h the fact 
that Mr AVariiig had a second daughter A\as of 
any paiticulai* interest ; for the good cbaidaiiM 
o\Mi U“'idt*nce aa.is almost at tlie exfirmity of 
(lie Manna, and (u-iieial (buint’.s on tlu ioghe.st 
]mmt of eUnuitiou among (lie oIia'o '.'irdeiis ; 
while the only other English iiiluibii .nts Avere 
in the hotels near tlu* beach, and coiiisisted ol 
a landladA', a bousekeejier, ami the JiigblA 
res]>eclable jiorsoii Avlio bad charge of the stable- 
at the IJellevue. Tins little inli-rior w'orld A\as 
Te.spectfully interested but not exoited Ijy the 
new arn\:d. 

Hutto Mr.s Diiiaiit and Tarie it Avas :in event 
of the first iiiqiortaiieo ; and .Mis (Jaunt was at 
fir.'t disposed to bidawe tliat it wa- .i reAelalinn of 
Jurther Avnkedness, and tliat tlieie wa^ no tilling 
AAhere thest' discoAvrie.s might end. ‘We slndl 
be bearing that be lias a smi next,’ she .s.ud 
They hudi a meeting in the alieiiioon to t<dk 
it over; and it really did ajipe.ir at lir,d tliat 
the iieAV disclosni(> ('iihauced the enormity of 
the first; for, iiatuiMlly, the diliirenci' betwi'eii a 
AAidoAver and a muriied man is .iguraA'ated liy 
the eliscoAery that the d(>cei\ei‘ jm tending to 
have only one cliild lias ivallv ‘a family.’ At 
the first glance, the lad^^i's wo'e all iinpn'SMd 
by this; though alterw'aul,-, Ailieii they began 
to think of it, they aati'c bliligi <1 to admit that 
the conclusion perhaps A\as not \erA well founded. 
And AA'hen it turned out tli;it l-'rancef? and the 
ncAV-conicv AA'cre twiii.s, that allogether altered 
the que.stion, and left them, tliongh they weie 
by no means satisfied, AViLliout anything further 
to say. 

A\ liile. all this Avent on outside the I’nlazzo, 
there Avas much going on AVithin it that Ava.s 
calculated to produce diflieu'lty and oinharrass- 
ment. Mr AVariiig, Aiitli a coiisciousne.8s that 
he Avas acting a soini'Avhat cowardly part, ran 
away from it altogether, and shut hijn.self up 
in his 1) III ary, and left his daughters to make 
acquaint aiiee AAith each other as they best could. 

A'lo Avas, as has been said, by no means sufli- 
nently at bis ei|si' to return to wliat he called 
his studies, the ordinary oceftpations of hi.s life. 

He had run UAvay, and he knew He went 
so far as to turn the key in one door, so that, 
Avhatewr happened, he could only be invaded 
from one side, and sal dow-u uneasily in the 
lull conviction that from moment to moment 
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he might be called upon to act aa inter- 
preter or peacemaker, or to explain away difli- 
culties. lie did not understand women, but only 
his wife, from whom he had taken Viunous pre- 
judices on the cubic'ct ; neither did he understand 
girls, but only I’l.ince^, whom, imlecd, he ought 
to have known better than to suppose either that 
she was likely to squabble with Iut sister, or 
call him in to mediate or expl.iin. Frances was 
not at all lively to do either or these things ; uml 
he knew that; yet live(l*in a vague dread, and 
did not even sit coinh>rtably on Ins <‘hair, and 
tried to distract his mind with a novel — uhuh 
was the condition in wdiicli he was lound l>y Air 
Durant. The clergy man’s visit did him a little 
good, giving him at once a grievance and an 
object of lidicule. During the rest of the dav, 
lie was so lai^ dl^^rr<^'d from hi-, real dittitaiUie.s 
as to fall from time to time into fits of secret 
laughtT'r over the idea of having been in all 
unconst ioiisnoss a source of danger f(*r IVie, 
Tie had never been a gay Jjothario, as he sai<l ; 
but to have run the ri-k ol destroying Ta-'u’-, 
peace of mind w’as hejond his W’lhlest imagina- 
tion. Jfe longed to conhde it to somebody; but 
th(‘re was no one with w'hom he lould sliaiv the 
fun. Constance jx rliaps might Jiave nnderstootl ; 
but Frances' lie lelajtsed into giaxity when 
he tliouglit of France-, It W'a.s not the kind of 
1ml K I’tms sugge.-tion wdiieh would anm.-e her. 

AIi‘un\vhile, tlu‘ girls, wlut w'ere .such strangers 
to <‘.‘'i(h other, ytt -o closely bouml by nature, 
were ■ u !■ v.' ’tu* t<) (.oine to a knowledge of 
e.qch (■*'■ i \ li 'an- which W'cre much more 
subtle tliiin any f \pl;iiiatioii their father could 
h.ivc supplied ; so Dial 1u‘ might, if he liad Ulider- 
st(n)il them hettei, have been entirely ,it lii.s e.asi* 
on this ])oiiit. As a matter of fact, though Cun- 
staiK e Aias the ileieni ol the two, itwa.s Frances 
who advanced most quukly in her inie.stigations, 
lor the evcelleiit reieoii, that it w.is (yoiistaiice 
who talked, while I'l ami's, lor the most part 
liaving notliing at all interesting to say ot lienself, 
held her jieaci'. I’laiices ha<l betn awakened at 
an unu-ii.illy late hour in the morning, for the 
agitation ot the night had abiidged lier sleep 
at the other end — liy tlie .sounds of imilhwliKh 
accoiiipaiiied the dialogue ]>etweeii liei new 

shster and Alaimccia. The lt.iliau wludi Coii- 
stanci’ knew w\‘is not very iiiucli, .nid it wms of 
a finer iiualil\ than anv with which Alanuccia 
W'as acqiiaiiiti'd ; but still they came to .voinc 
sort 0 ^ niider«t‘'r.d'r.'. ami hutli ivpudi.ited the 
efforts of I- Jam I- explain. And from that 
moment Coubtance had kept the coiin ertuatum in 
her hands. She did not chatter, nor \jas there 
any appearance of lo(|nacily in lier ; hut France.s 
had lived mud] aU)ne, ami had l»ecu taught not 
to disturb her father when she w^is w'lth him, 
so that it was more her liahit to be talked to 
than to talk. Slie did not even ask many ques- 
tions ; they were scarcely necessary; for Uon- 
slanco, as was naturid, was lull of herself ajiti 
of her motives for the step she had taken. TheS 
revelations ga% e Frances new lights almost at 
every word. • 

‘You always knewg then, about u.s?’ Frances 
said. She bad iiitemicil to ,say ‘about me,’ but 
refrained, with r>'n‘_‘l vl iiio(le‘'rv and pride. 

‘Oh, ccrtainl}. Mamm.i alway.s W'ntes, you 
know, at Christmas, if not oftener. We did not 
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I know you were here, Tt w^as Alarkham wlio 
found out that. Alarkham i- the most active- 
inimlcd fellow in the w'orld. Papa docs not 
much like him. I daresay you have never heard 
anything very favourable oi' him ; but that is 
a mi-stake. ^V'e know pretty well about you. 
Afainina used to a«k that you .should write, since 
there w'as no 1 ‘ea‘^on wh\, ut your age, you should 
nut speak for yourself ; liiit you never did. I 
suppose he thought it better not.’ 

‘ J suppose so.’ 

‘Duti should not mys(‘lf have been restrained 
by that,’ .said t'oiistance. ‘I tliink very w'ell on 
the whole of papa ; but obedience of that sort 
nt om* age is too mmh ; T should not have obeyed 
him.. I should liave told him, that in sueli a 
matter T must pidge for niy-ilf IJowever, if 
one learns anj'iliing as ^me grow’s up,’ said this 
A’oiing philo-oplier, ‘it is that no tw'O people are 
alike. J su])pot.e that was not how the subject 
pre.sented itself to \ou 

France- made no ri-jily. She womh>red what 
.she would have .sml laid she lieen told to wnale 
to an unknown mother. Ought she to do so 
now? The idea w’a- a very strange one to her 
mind, and yet what could be more natural? 
ft was with a soii'-e of prenpitati* avoidance 
of a sul)|ect W’hnh must be conleinplated fully 
at an after-jwriod, that she said hurriedly : ‘ 1 
have never W’litten letter.^. 1 did not come into 
my head.’ 

‘Ah'’ said Constam e, loolciiig at her with a 
.sort of impartial .scrutiny. Then she added w'lth 
a sequence of thoughts which it was not diflhult 
to follow: ‘Doiit you think it is very odd that 
you and 1 should be the laiiie age C 

I'ranees felt heiaelf grow I'ed, and the W'ater 
came to her eyi's. Slie looked wistfully at the 
other, who was so much more advanced than she 
felt herselt tube. ‘J supjiose — we ought to have 
been like each other,’ she Mud. 

‘We aie not, howeicr, a bit You are like 
mamma. T ilon't know’ w’hetheryou an* likelier 
in mind ; but on the outside. And 1 .im like 
him. It ]» Very funny. It .show's that one has 
these peculiarities fiom ones birth ; it couldn’t 
be habit or a,ssouatiou, a.s ]H'ople say, tor 1 h.ivc 
neier been with him — neither ha\e \ou w'ltli 
mamma. T suppo-e lu; is very indejn-iidciit- 
iiiimkd, and docs wliat he likes without thinking? 
So do 1. And you cmisider w’hat other jieoplo 
will say, and liow it will look, and a thuuh.iud 
thingvs.’ 

It did not seem to Fi.mccs that thi.s w'as tlie 
case ; but slu* wa-. not at all in the habit of 
stmhiiig her.seif, ,iiid iiiaih' no prote.st. Did she 
consider very miuh wli.it otlu r iieojde would say ? 
I’lM'liaps it was true. She li.id been obliged, she 
reflected, to consider wliat Alanuccia w'ould say; 
so that probably Con-tain e w'as light. 

‘It was Alaikliam that di.scoveri'd you, after 
all, as I told you. lie i.s invaluable ; he never 
forgets, and il you w^int to find an) thing out, 
he Will take any amount of trouble. 1 may a.s 
well tell )ou w'hy 1 left home. If w’e r e going 
to live tog‘‘fLer a.i sisters, wi* oiiuht to make 
confidants of each other ; and if you have to go, 
YOU can take my jiarl. —Well, then ' You must 
know there is a man in it. They sav you .shmild 
alw'ay.s ask, “Who is She C’ w'hen there is a row 
between men ; and 1 am sure it is ju.st as natural 
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to aslc, “Who i!j Be?” when a girl gets into a 
scrape.’ 

I’lie language, tlie tone, the meaning, were all 
n(iw to Franoea. She did not know anything 
al)Out it. When there is a row between men ; 
when a girl g('ta into a scrape : the one and the 
other were equally lor from her e\]>erience. She 
felt herself blush, though she scarcely knew why. 
She shook lier head when Constance added, though 
rather a.^ a rcuriark than as a question : ‘ Don’t 
you know ? — Oh, w^ell ; 1 did not mean, have you 
any ]>er.sonal experience, but us a general prin- 
ciple? The man in tins case was well enough. 
I’apa said, when 1 told him, that it was quite 
right ; that T had heller have made up my mind 
without making a fuss ; that he would , have 
advised me .so, if he had known. But I will 
never uIIoav that this i»> a point upon which any 
one can judge for you. AJ annua jnessed me more 
than a nn)ther has any right to do — to a person 
of my age.’ 

‘liut, Cbn.stance, eighteen i-' not «o very old.’ 

‘Eighteen is tlie age of rea on,’ s.iid the gnl 
somewhat miperionsly ; then she ]>au.sed and 
added — ‘in most caso.s, when one has been much 
in the world, like me. Beside'', it is like the 
middle uge.< when your mother thinks she can 
make you do w’hat she pleases and marry a-s she 
likes. That must he one’s own uflair. I mn.st 
say that 1 thought pajia would take my jiait 
more strongly, for they have always been so much 
opposed. But after all, though he is not in 
harmony with her, still the i»arents’ side is his 
side.’ 

‘Did you not like— the gentleman?’ said 
Frances. Nothing could be more modest than 
this question, and yet it brought the blood l<> 
her face. She had never heard the ordinary 
badinage on this subject, or thought of love with 
anything but awe and revenuiee, as u mystery 
altogether beyond liei' and out of discubsion. She 
did not look at her si 'ter as she jmt the question. 
Constance lay back in the long wicker-woik chair, 
well lined with cushions, wdiich wa.s her father’s 
favourite seat, with her hands cla'.pcd behind 
lier head, ni one ot tho.'.e attitudes of complete 
tt&tt»rfcn which Friinces had been trained to think 
impossible to a girl. 

' ‘Did 1 like— the gentleman? I did not think 

that quo.stion couhl ever again be put to me in 
an original w’ay. I see no\v what is the good of 
a sister. Al.nnina and Araikharn and all my 
people had such a ditl’ereut w^ay of looking at it. 
You know that t/uit is not the fir^jt question, 

wdiether you like tlie nuin. As lor tJiat, I liked 
him — well enough. Tiicre Ava.s nothing to — 
dislike ill him.’ 

France.? turned her eyes to her sister’s face 
wdth something hki* rejiroach. ‘I may not have 
used tlie light word. 1 have never spoken on 
such subjects before.’ 

‘I have always been told that men are 
dreadful prude'^,’ .said Constance. ‘I suppo.se 
papa has brought you up to think that such 
things must never be spoken of. I ’ll tell you 1 
what is original about it. J have been asked if 
he Avas not rich enough, if he Avas not handsome 
enough, if he ind not a good enough title, and 

I have been asked it T loved him, wliich was 
nonsense ; I have not knoAvu him long enough. 

I could ansAA'er all that ; hut you I can’t answer. 

□ ! 

Don’t I like him? I Ava.s not going to be per- 
secuted about him. It Avas Alarkhain aa'Iio put 
it into my head. “Why don’t you go to your 
father,” ho said, “if you Avon’t hear re.isou? He 
is just the sort of person to understand you, if 
wo don’t.” So, then, I took them at their word. 

I came off — to papa.’ 

‘Does Mai’kliaiu dislike papa? 1 mean, doesn’t 
he think ’ ^ 

‘1 knoAv what you mean. They don’t think 
that papa has good 'sense. They think him 
romantic, and all that. I have always been 
accustomed to lliiiik so too. But the curious 
tiling is that he i^n’t,’ said Con&Uuice AViih an 
injured au‘. ‘ 1 sup]it)se, hoAvever foolish one’s 
father may be for himself, he still leeks that he 
must stand on the parents’ side.’ 

‘You speak,’ saul Francijiif Avitli ,a little indig- 
nation, ‘as if ])apa Avas likely to be against— his 
chihluoi . as if he A\ere .in enemy.’ «. 

‘Taking side.s is not exactly being enemies, 
said Constance. ‘ W'e are each of our own faction, 
you know'. Tt is like AVhigs and Toric''. TJio 
fathers and mothers side amHi eut.h other, even 
though they may be quite dillerenl, and '...t get 
on together. Tiiere i.s a kind of reason in it. 
Only, 1 have always heard .so much .n papa as 
unreasonable and unlike other people, that I 
never thought of him in that light. He would 
he, though, excel »t tb at for the jov.^eiiL I am suih 
a stranger, and he feels bound to be cuii to me. 
it it were not for lii.i politeness, he is callable of 
being medieval too.’ 

‘I don’t knoAv A\lmt medioA'al im ,uis,’ .said 
Frances, AA'ith much heat, indignant to hear lu'r 
father thus spoken of a.s a subject lor (Htiii.-.m. 
IVrluips she had ciitii'i.'.ed him in her time, as 
children u.sc ; but silently, not putting it into 
Avords, which make', a gieat, dillerence. And 
besides, wliat one doi's one’s sell in tliLS w.iv is 
quite another matter As she looked at this girl, 
wdio was a stranger, though lu some cwtraiadinarv 
way not a stranger, a momentary pang and 
impotent sudden i.igo ag.iinst tJu' wch of sti.inge 
circ.umstaiice.s ui aa’IucIi sJie felt hersi If ciiiight 
and hcAVildereil, llamed up in her nuld e^'e.s and 
mind, unaccustomed to ( ompli cations. Constance 
took no notice of this siuldeii passion. 

‘It means bri'.al and Avatcr,’ she said Avith 
a laugh, ‘and .shutting up in one’s own room, 
and cutting olf of all communication fivim Avith- 
out. Alanmui, if she Avere diiveii to it, is quite 
capable ol that. Tluy all are — rather th.^ give 
in ; but as these .ue nut the middle age.s, they 
have to giie in ut last. lVihap.g, if I had 
thought^ that ai hat you nia^y call lii.s official diar- 
acter would he too strong for papa, 1 should 
liave fought it tnit at homo. But I thought 
he at lea.it woukl he himself, and not a con- 
ventional paieiit. 1 am sure he has been a 
very queer sort of parent hitheito ; but the 
moment a fight comes, ho puts himself on his 
a.Aj^n side.’ 

J She gave forth these opinions very caliidy, 
lying back in the long chair, Avith her hands 
clasped behind hW head, amt her eyes folloAving 
abstractedly the line.s of the French, coast. The 
voice W'liich uttered sentiments so strange to 
Frances Avas of the most refined and harmonious 
tones, loAV, soft, and clear. And the lines of 
her slim elastic /^figure, and of her perfectly 
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appropriate dress, which comhiiied simplicity and But with us, domestic mstruc^on is confined 
ousthucsa, carelessness and consummate care, as to lectures and class-lessons given in courses for 
only high art can, added to the efrcct of a sjiecificfl charges. We have no organised system 
beauty wJiich was not beauty in any demon- of domestic education, such as exists in Gennuny. 
strative sense, hut rather harmony, ease, giMce, j Evi'U there, doracbtic schools are the coinpara- 
fino health, fine tunning, and what, lor want j lively recent introduction of private enterprise, 
of a better word, we call blood. Not that the j They ar«‘ incre.ihing in number and influence, 
bluest blood in the norhl inevitably carries uilh land m.iy nltimately, as most tilings do there, 
it this perfection of tune; hut Coiibtaiice had i meet uitli the paternal attentions of the govern- 
the effoct^which a tlKjroughhred horse has upon [ niont, and he expanded into public institutions, 
the connoisseui'. It would Iiav(‘ detracted Jiom ' So far, they are on a simple, even homely scale, 
the impression she nuitle, luid there been any j One at Ereihnrg, in Builen, is conducted by a lady 
spocifil point upon which tlie attention lingered j who started it on lii'r ouu resources of spirited 
— had her eyes, or lu*r complexion, her haiuL, j energy. Suddenlv (]<'pn\ed by adverse lortime 
or her liair, or any individual tinit (xilled lor I of a le.idiiig social position, she resolved to utilise 
particular notice. But hers was not beauty of those lahaits whhli hillnuio had been exercised 
that description. only in tin; way of general household buperintond- 

ITer bister, who was, so to b]»eak, only a little ciu-e. Her rejuitatioii as a llaasfma and for 
rustic, sat aijd gaz>.i4 at her m a kind oi rajitnri'. h.iving the deltest lingers for needlework, ha^d 
Her lieart did not, ns a et at least, go out towauls made her lady-fnends regard lier as a domestic 
tliis#iiitruder into her life; her alfei lions Mere aiitliority. Acting on this, she decided on orgm- 
an yet untouched; and her temper w.ls a little isiiig u school, modi lied on one then acquiring 
excited, disturbed by tlie eritual tone Avlin h her 1 rejuite in Berlin. Her only shorlcoining was 
bister assumed, and the calm irankncN-- with . diessmakiug, as taught on scientilic principles of 
which bhe spoke. But though al! these dis-^atis- cutting out and blackboard drawing. _ With 
fled, almost hostile boutinu'nts were, m Eraiiceb’ ! patient courage, bhe yeiit to a large city, and 
Tiiiud, her eye.s and attention uere laseinuted. | theie placed her.''i*lt fur sonii' months unde,r the 
Slie could lint rcMi-t the influence wlinh this 1 iiecc'^.saiy tuition ; bo that when her undertaking 
(‘xtiTu.il pei'fection of hiuiig produced upon her. | was fairh stalled, she was competent to fulfil all 
Tt WM- only pel haps now lu the lull morning ■ its responsibilities. 

light, in the ahmulon of tliia eonfideme and i On one point, domcsiic\ schools differ from 
ciuidour, wlmh hud none of tin* u.sual lender- all other educational eskudishiiieiitb — they are 
ne^b ol confidential revidations, but rather a eer- intended only lor growm-up young ladies. Madame 
tain lialf-disdainful silt-discoveiy w-heh nece.--,ity Kueiuer, at Ereiburg, receives no pupil under 
demanded, tliat Brauces lully ])er<ei\e<l her sifters lilteen to si.xteen years ol age, when sdiool-books 
gifts. Her own iiuiiatimice, her little inqmlse.s are closed, and a knowdedgo oi home practical 
ol irritation and < ontiadiction, died away in dutie.s is required. Where it is desired to pur- 
tho wumdering admiration with which bhe ^azed. sue accomplish incuts, arrangements arc made for 
Gonstance choAved no sign cA'cn of remaiking le.ssons m musie, draAvmg, languages, &c. But 
the eflect she produced. She said mcdilatndv, these lie outside ol the school bcheme, AAdnch 
druiijiing the Avoids into tlie calm air without ‘'n'mb only at the jirosaic utilities ol domestic 
any ajqiareiit conception ol noAclty or avoiuKt Ide ; AA'lindi, in laet, for the moment shuts out 
iM them: ‘T Avoiider how you wiJLi'like it Avhen ; drawing-room, and embraces the regions of 
you liaAc to go.’ the kitchen, the laundry, the workroom, and 

‘ general household dcqAartnu'iits. i 

J u AT I ( ^ qnr rnnr q t v i ' p pat a xtv Germany’s reputation for //kiu/i aus has hitherto 

JJU.tlL.';! JL htllOGLfa IN GLkMANY. strength of the 

In I’r'.'hnid. indeed throughout the United King- custom lor its young girls, especially on the eve 
(loin, I- o! cookery — as descrihed in thi.s of marriage, to put themselves lor a feAV AVeeks 

Journal for Gth Decemlier ]ft84— are gradually under the c/u/' at an hotel, or one holdim^ sway in 
becoming a recognised national institution. i\d- the kitchen of boine great house. At Bh'eiburg, for 
niirably con ducted they are too ; there is nothing instance, the eJuf at the hi.shop’s ])alace is olteii 
of the ‘ young-ladyism ’ principle about tlieiii, culled on to dii’cct young ladies’ white hands in 
lor j;he teacliing coiiihiiies tlie kitchen-maid’s the making of pastry or Stirling of sauces. At 
Avith the cook’s duties. The students must the domestic schooU, hoAvtner, &uch mere fancy- 
learn not only how to arrange the contents lessons are distinctly relu.sed. Against them, 
of a pan, but also how to cleai^ it after- Madanie Kuenzer at once bet her face, accepting 
w'ards ; how to ^ prepare the fire, eleaii.se the only 'those juipils who Avish to he thoroughly 
Hue, bhicklead and polish the range ; even to initiated in the Avholo course of domestic traiu- 
Bcriib the fioor. If their position i.s above the ing, lor Avhich she cuiibiders tAveWc months not 
need ol making these us daily duties, the knoAV- too long an appiviitici'ship. To .secure this, her 
ledge fits them for directing others, and thus pupils must board and lodge with her, in a 
preventing those domestic troubles, iii the form simph', homely, Isniily-life sort of way. English 
of Avastci Illness of time and ineains, that too ^ftAin lu-tidiou-uess might vousider this way as prinii- 
mar the home-peace of young housekeepers. Un tivi-ly rough and ready, unless insular notions 
some of these schools, efforts are made to add liaA'e’ been blunted by much brushing against 
lessons in drossmSking and getting up fine linen. (‘oulincnUil habits. To preserve the home char- 
As yet, liowevui', this is only tentative. Still, acter, Hadanie Kuenzer limits her school to ten 
it shows that the spirit of educational energy is or twelve pupils ; a lady assists»h*er to supemitend 
rousing the middh* classes to rai.se even ‘liouse- the ari-angijinenta ; bervauts are there a^bolid 
hold cares ’ to the dignity of an art. aids ; the "lioubo is pleasantly situated ; its young 
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inmates are busy as bees uncli'r their active 
flirectrcsti, wliose f?rnciou.s irinnners and vivacity 
betray the jiartly French origin of her charac- 
teristic*. 

In the early mornings, at tlie quaint Market 
Place, one may meet l^ladame Kuctucr and two 
or three of her young pupils. They are bii*-y 
])ricing and bu5'-ing the day’s needs ; the girls 
learning how to choose provi^^ioii^^, to modify 
e xtortionate market charges, and to ke(‘p a wary 
eye on just scale-wcigliK The girls lei t at home 
are occujiicd with room-cleaning, tidying, dusting, 
bed-making, &c. Some arc told of! to trim the 
lamps — a necessary duty in a foreign gaslc'^s house 
—or restore table and pantry order after the 
breakfast debris, for the preparations of uhidi 
meal several had previously assisted. On llu' 
return of the ‘marketers,’ those \\hose turn it is 
(lock into the kitchen. This is largt* and light ; 
in the centre is tlic eooking-stovc, open all round, 
and admitting four young cooks at a lime — a 
veritable vudtum %n pnivo of hot and told water 
arrangements, and utensil and implement com- 
partments. Here the cooking lesson is given — 
getting ready the soup, a jirocess m (lei many 
of the most complicated nature ; priqinring the 
meat; washing, cleaning, cutting the vegetubhs; 
measuring and mixing spicixs and condiments ; 
making and rolling the pastry ; seeing after and 
stirring the sauces — for every dish at every (<)iu-.e 
has a sauce, aud that a ili lie rent one— attending 
to the progress of the various pans on the tires 
in their Viiling or .simmering dutie.'i — tlu* laborious 
operation of preparing a llennau dinner ending 
in results much appieciated b} those who pnicli- 
cally test it. 

(rermau cooking docs not terminate ■uitli a 
meal. There are endless udjuiK ts that lmv(' to be 
prepared and kept ready. An Engli.sli cook coii- 
sider.s herself rather exeiiqilary if .she takes care 
of ‘.stock;’ she often, too, .seek.s to enfoice licr 
gene»’al rcTMib'it'on liv filling the Iiouh* with nau- 
- OM-, Oil ■' I’l 'll the ‘rendering ot lab’ "With 
a (lorrnan cook, the lii>t is ju.st a Jiart ol lier daily 
routine ; while in the latter resjiect sin- iar sur- 
passes her British sister by doing it on a more 
magnificent scale. For mstiiiice, she procuiv-s ti\o 
or six pounds of raw mutton fat ; alter carelully 
paring, trimming, and cutting it into about li.df- 
pound piece,?, she luit.s it into a pan on a slow 
tire. In another ]»<iu she puts the .same number 
of pounds of pork iat similarly preqnired. After 
some hour.s’ .simmering, the content.s ot tlic pans 
become perfectly liquid, and are then mixed to- 
gether. Five or six pounds of butter, previously 
heated into ])o.sitivo oil, are .stirred into tliein. 
The whole is then clantied, poured into a, stone 
jar, left to cool, and .serves lor some months as 
cooking-butter. Then, also, a good Jlautjmu luts 
the colfee roasted at home. If in the cooking- 
butter operation, open windows have to be rc.sorted 
to, in the coiree-roastmg, open oubloons have to be 
added. I^xen then, one longs for ‘all the per- 
fumes of Arabia ’ to relieve oltactory sufferings ! 

Some of the cooking stock-in-trade, however, is 
of a more acceptable nature. There are the odd 
cuttings of bread, which are carefully kept until 
well hardened ; they are then buttered over, and 
left a long time inn pan in the oven ; then pestled 
and ftiortarcd into dust, and kept in reserve for 
frying fish, cutlets, &c. Sour cream, too, is care- 


fully stored, as, mixetl with yolk of eggs, it plays 
' a large part in soups, Lc. ' Tlien there are the 
I pickling and preserving, xvhich are the very coat 
of arms of German .storeroom dignity ; and all 
sorts of other preparations that must be kept 
I'cady for need. 

j Be-sides all thc.se extraneous dutie.s, there is the 
keeping in order of the numerous cooking utensils. 
The Ocrnians have ci^rtamly a wonderfully inven- 
tive faculty for kitchen vessels and. iyiplements, 
tlie use of which, until the recent introrluction by 
the schools of cookery off many of them, would 
liax'e bexvildercd English ho use keepers, but winch 
in Germany are as iiivalftable a.s they are inge- 
I nious. To keep them in spotless condition is one 
[of the icssous Madame Kuenzer’s young ]mpiLs 
I li.ave to learn, as also to understand the methodical 
sv>,tem of the cbauing, polishing, (Jv.c. of the 
kitchen and all its li\turc.s. ^ 

A mo]-e important les.son still i.s im])re.s-.ed on 
them- in-ver to wa'-ti* a fragment that c.iri be 
utilised for present or atUu’ purposes. It is this 
kitchen economy in foreign hoirseliolds xxlncli 
maiks .so great a contra.st with English v.usteful- 
nes.s. It IS to bo bojicd that our schools ol cooki ry 
xvill relorm all that. 

'Wliile Madame Kuenzei’s kituhen is full of 
bu.stle, the xvorkroom, tliouuli quieter, i > not less 
a scene of industry. A large room xvitli Imir 
xvindou'' ; a centre table vhere ‘cutting-out’ is 
practi.sed ; a blackboard win icon i>art ol a dress 
IS sketched for a ]nipil to copy by malhenialicul 
mea.suremcnt, before x’cnluiing to mismanage 
material. The young girls are scatteied about 
the loom, at the XMudows or clsevlK're, some at 
(Irissmuking ; .some .it ])lain-' c\\ mg ; .some leain- 
ing to mend slot Kings with the I u <' :■ h, 
uhitli, xvhen xvell done, .shake,? i- ' !■» 

a previous hole Tluae i.s no luu'd to leath 
adiial kiiitling, for, as Sp.utaii h.ihies umuI to 
get spe.ir.? as ]»laytlimgs, German hal>\ -girls get 
knitting-needle.s as toys, ami liave their .stot'Kiiig? 
ready hy the time ilux can walk. At li.isl, ?,> 
je.sb rs say, a still more meorrigiMe one dccJaimg 
that, at the last tiunqjet-e.dl, (uriii.iii women 
xvill arise placidly, sto( Icmg-knittmg all (he time ! 
]\radanie Kuen/ers pupils, liowever, do not hiiiit 
themsoh'e.s to .st(K kings. Endlc'-. are the knitted 
articles they turn out, hotli of a u.sclul and an 
oniumcntal nature, ’I'lien tlicre i.s a frame, 
(unou.dy nail-taclu*d out m design, at which onc> 
of the girls i.s sitting, and really fabricates a 
shawl. Another is oc< upied making beaded lace. 
A third busy re-fashioiiing an old di-e.ss, and 
ro-pieciug pails in .i way to defy the cavils of the 
micro.scopic e\e. Nexv bonnets are being trimmed, 
or old ones modernised ; or there is an umbrella 
getting re-covered ; or fancy-shoes being reno- 
x'ated ; or peinonal or housiihold linen being 
darned in a x\uv — if of damask material, the 
design is perfectly jireiservcd— to defy the most 
critical scrutiny. In .short, it would be difficult 
to give a comprehensive vidw of the varieties of 
iieAlUcwork practised in that busy room. 

xJu laundry-ilays, there is a great activity. 
For the washing -^if the lieavy things, special 
laundresses are engaged. Stib, the young girls 
look on aud learn, xvhile giving a heijang hand. 
When ironing and clear-starching time arrives, 
the girls stand to the fore and receive regular 
xvorking instructions. With the ordinary teaching 
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of ‘getting up’ linen, laces, muslins, &c , there is 
combined the secret of ‘ch*!Uimg’ stuff or silk 
dresses, carpets, coloured curtains and tablecloths, 
so as to restore to them a x^ristine freshness. 

Wishing to prove to her friends that she had 
not mistaken ner vocation, jMadame Kuenzer 
arranged a sort of Exhibition of the vuuied 
labours of her pupils, and invited Kreiburg 
‘Society’ to come to it. Tlie result iva-s a < horns 
of wonder «,nfl praise, of wliidi the girls received 
their due meed, while th^ laigest share w.is given 
to the brave-hearted Woman ulio liad so boldly 
entered a new held, and now jiroved her success 
was deserved. 

Madame Knenxer, lu'ln'vmg that all work and 
no ])lay dulls girls as veil as boys, ju-oiides 
various moans of relaxation. Slu' has her box 
at tlie theatre, to ubali tlnwe of IxT juijuls avIio 
choose may^oin ifl^llie subsi’ription, so as to 
take it m turn to acconi]>any her. As this only 
niiioiftits to eightecnjiciice ])er ix'i loriiianee, there 
io no tendency to eNlravagaiice ; .md as the 
Iheatrc' op(*ns at six oModc and closes at nine, 
Ihei’c IS not niueli fear of eiiMim.iging dissip iti(»n. 
Neillur IS there toilet outlay, lor .a ]>air of 
gloves added to the home dre''-', ■with a shawl 
lor the shoulders and a hood lor the head as 
piotoetion while quietly walking to and Iro, .are 
all that a la< 1 y fh'eins ncec'ssaiy for tlie enjoy- 
I ment t>l the .alwa\ s e\( elleiit jn ifoi malices at the 
tlie.itre. 

In snowy v inters, vhon King Frost m.dves it 
haid and glistening, ]\f.idaine Kiicn/i'i* takoi her 
]mpiK on a sleigh pn me, into the woridcrlul 
llluck Fore''!., that almost im Ioms I'reibnig in 
its mystnal grandeur. In the summer-time, 
manv are the ileliglitful ex( ur^tons that idax 
IIk' laboun ot her busy young bees, vlio arc 
thus led to think tliat a lliovough tiamiim in 
Ihe ]iradieal duties ol Jilt- is Avortliy of anjuisi- 
tioii in itself, and remlereil none the less 
honericial vlnii biigliieiied by such judicious 
recreations. 

Is a domestic sdiool so ennduded possiPlo in 
this country'^ As a boardnig-sehool, it wouhl 
be sramdy ])Os,ible. I’ait might not the ])reM*nt 
cookd'y sdiools be ex]iandi‘d into further biaiidies 
of pUK tnal lile I It tin* te, idling were jmt Avithm 
the iiieans ot ‘small tradesmen’s’ daughters- from 
Avliicli il.iss Mi(ilanie Kuenzer mostly ro'-rmts her 
piqiils- the iiiidei taking coidd not but be a 
success.* 
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A TALJ3 OF Tin: LAST CLNTpUY. 

IN TIIRIll.l ClTAPTlUl.S.— C'H vr. I. 

‘Dip father say he Avould come home to-morrow, 
(JeorgeF asked Knth Codfrey. 

‘Yes, Ruth; hut he may he detained another 
day. I never knew so many cases at assi/es bcfo|?e ; 
and I reckon Harry Knott’s ease Aion’t com^im 
this side to-morrow anyway.’ The speaker was 
a young man aboift twenty- live years of age, -who 
had just entered the roomy kitchen of Green- 
dykes farmhouse, travel -stained and tired. The 
shaggy dreadnought Avhicli he dolled was dripping 
wet. 


‘Well, well,’ said Ruth, in a light tone, as she 
assisted the servant in setting out the suppor- 
table, ‘ dad won’t mind, 1 daresay. It ain’t often 
he has a holiday ; and he Avill have all the more 
time in Oambridge to buy onr Christmas presents. 
I do hope he will bring me something hand- 
some.’ 

‘Ah, Ruth !’ said George with a sigh, hut with 
.a good-humoured smile on his rather unintellec- 
tual face. 

‘Ah, Master tioorgo!’ retorted the girl, with 
a dexterous imilatif^n of his A'oiee and manner, 
‘Avhatharm is there in wishing lliat, 1 wonder?’ 

‘ Yonr head is ahvays running on geA\ gaws and 
fair-^aud dancing, or soinoLhiiig.’ 

‘ La ! there noAV. And a\ hat bhould a young 
Avoman think about, sute ? And if it comes to 
tliat, the “thinking” about tliem is the biggest 
])ait of them that falls to our sliarc in the Een. 
Dancing ! Why, 1 haven’t had a dance since 
last May-day, Avheii Will Elliot’ 

‘Rutii' lIoAv can jo go on so! Can't yc 
see Master George is too tiieil to be xdiigued A\itli 
yonr nonsense, Avench ? — Diuav in your chair, 
George, and have a bit of supper, lad.’ 

The }ouiig mail ausAAcred Ibis mvitalioii AV'ith 
alacrity. Ituth followed liis example, Avith a 
eolour slightly heightened, iiiid Avith an unmis- 
takable jiout upon her li])« The last speaker 
Avns lur mollier. And hoav that tlie trio are 
eiijoA'ing thtir eviuiing meal, aa’c shall take the 
o])p<'rt unity of mtroduting them to tlu> reader. 

.labe/ GoiKi.) A\a.s tenant ot Greendykes farm, 
111 Stetton I'Y'ii, oa.'^y in Ins t ireumstances for one 
of his 1 hiss, and siiiqdo in liis manners and style 
of living, ueiordiiig to the juimitiv'e ways of the 
Fen farmers in tho'-e days — ‘-oiue ninety years 
ago — to Avhich our true story relates. There 
AA'as therefore nothing incongruous whateA’er in 
the fait that his Avife and daughter should reecuui 
and entertain chance visitors iii the roomy and 
comfortable kitchen, instead of in one of the two 
equally spacious sitting-rooms. The glories of 
' the latter, Avith their chintz-coATred eliairs and 
couches, the old-fashioned spinel, the Avails deco- 
rated AAitli shoAvy jirints, anil tlie floors of squares 
«'f red brick'?, coA'cred in the centre AAuth Kidder- 
minster, and the sides AA’itli imtauncd shoep'^kiiif', 
AV(‘ro indeed seldom revealed except on Sundays, 
on oecaMoiia of more formal hosiutality, or Avheii 
a vif>it Avas paid by the landlord or his agent. 

Mr.'. (Jodlrey A\as scatetl in a cosy, leather-lined, 
and AA'ell -cushioned armchair, set on one side of 
the AAude, ho ]-itn^-h -1 fireplace, now piled 

high Avith c.cMii!/ ! ■- . This position she 
inAurlably oc' uj)-! I !'■ "i U.. time she Avab carried 
iloAA'n-stairs in the morning until slie was similarly 
assisted to her bedroom at night ; for the old 
lady had some years ago xiaitially lost the jiGwcr 
of her limbs by paralysis. To look at her, 
a stranger AA'ould noA’cr have suspected her 
infirmity. She Avas plump and hearty ; and her 
round, bright, kindly face showed no trace of 
suffering. Her laugh Avas genial and frequent ; 
nor would she accept any condolence, however 
well meant, upon her condition, holding firmly 
to the conviction that she avouW one day r^over 
from her nflhetion. Her armchair AA^as*’ her 
throne, from which she issued the necessary 
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maiulatcs for the regiihition of the household, 
and from \vhic]i she could at the Bume time 
eiiperjiitciul their execution. She was a con- 
tirnied- tliough Larinlc&a gossip, and was never 
so 'kvell ple.ised as wlien, in the long evenings, 
the kitchen was filled with the young and old 
of both sexes from amongst the siauty and 
scattered population of the Fen. 

On the night to which our story refers, the 
weather was so boisterous and inclement as to 
have deterred every member of her usual eoteiie 
from venturing so far as Oreendykes. The unex- 
jiccted visit of George Thorpe was, therefore, 
more than usually gratifying, and ihe old dame 
pressed her hospitality upon him with exceptional 
clhision. She had the additional pleasure of 
getting news of her husband, who had been 
summoned to Cambridge ns n witness in a 
poiiching afira}". But apart from these con- 
siderations, young Thorpe, a hivouritc of hers, 
was confident at all times of a sincere and 
hearty weleonie. lie was a good-lookiug young 
fellow, like most of the Feu men, high-featured, 
ruddy-cheekeil, and blue-eyed. Ills ligurc was 
tall, somewhat sjiarc, but well kmt. lie was 
dressed in velveteen coat and vest — tbe ne j)lus 
ultra of dandyism among tbe young formers at 
that period, white cord knee-hreeches and gaiters, 
the latter concealed by a iiair of bespattered 
riding-boots, which told plainly the condition 
of the roails over which he had jiassed. lie was 
owner of a well-sioiked freehold farm called Long 
Drove ; considered a skilful agriculturist, ami 
held in much respect by liis neighbours. lie 
was both goivl-natiuvd and good-tempen d, and, 
if not a brilliant, was at h-ast a sensible and 
checrhil companion, and a staunch fnend. 

He had paid his attentions to Ruth Gudfri'y ever 
since that madcap had attained to wiuuauhood — 
undividedly, though not uniiitermittently. The 
fact was, that wheneviu* Georgi* had made up his 
mind to declare his passion and ask lier to become 
his wife, she had invariably contrived to damp 
liis flame and undo his resolution by some ill- 
timed escapade, or by a reception more frivolous 
and hoydeiiish than ordinary. He had been 
often told that he might choose a wife when 
and where he liked ; ami with pardonable conceit, 
had aometimes thonglit the same thing to lums«*lf, 
when wearied out liy the airy humours and 
light-hearted eoquetry of Kutli. He had also 
argued witli himself, during his icraporarv fits 
of ,]calousy and offended self-love, that so tickle 
ami volatile a gild could never make a good wife, 
and least of all a good farmer’s wife. She wa.s 
too fond of dress and amusement to settle dowm 
to the busy and laborious life of a farmers 
helpmate; so that, under the influence of sueh 
reasoning, Thorpe had several times vowed to 
cease his attentions and even to forego her society. 
On one occasion, indeed, his resolve held good 
for an entiri' month, at the cud of wdiich, he met 
Ruth as she was leaving church ; she smiled aud 
shook hands ; and, in short, he saw her home — 
a more infatuaf(;d man than ever. 

Ruth Godfrey was a decidedly fine-looking 
young woman, of about twenty-three years of 
age, tall and full in figure, wuth a slightly 
mpiilj 10 profile, Targe, roguish, liquid browui 
eyes, wide hut shapely mouth, and a superb 
set of teeth. The entire physique denoted an j 


unusual degree of vitality and strength, _ the 
sources no doubt of that exuberant animal 
spirits, wliich, combined W’lth a quick iiiUdli- 
gcnce and a W'urm licai*!, hud earned for her 
all the hard names winch her baffled lover 
sometimes secretly applied to her. How could 
a girl with her redundant health and vivacity 
be other than a madcap? And how, withal, 
could such a one, possessed at the same time 
of good looks, and more than a fair share of 
the freedom of her o\yi will — how could such 
u one help acting iio\v and then the character 
of can irreclaimable flirt? i5ut ujipearances did 
lliith’s real disposition a* good deal of injustice. 
AVayAvanl she was, ami tomboy, too, at times, 
as her mother said ; but she was not only a 
clever housewife and an excellent dairy-manager, 
but also a bhrcwal business woman. Aloreover, 
there Avcrc few more atU'ifJTvu and aflectionato 
daughter than Ruth ; and if she was some- 
times w’ilful, she w’as at h-a-'t never undiitifuh 

The fact is, neither George nor Ruth under- 
stood eadi otlier — no umoinmon predicament 
w'ith young folks. He unisidered Ruth far too 
mercuiial- or, as he would ha\e tenuf 1 it, 
‘lliglity’ — to make a safe yoke-lellow' ; wdiile she 
on her ])art thought George too soil an I solemn 
— or, as .she said, ‘too woudeiG — to mule a mate 
tliat she could be proud of Thm, aithongh he 
was madly in love with tlie giil, and the girl 
was far Iroin indifferent towards him, they still 
continued to live, in a serine, apart. 

Supper ended, the young farmer made his 
excuses for the shortne-s of his visit, and ro-,0 
to depart. 

‘Deane, dearie, w’hat an .awful night, to be 
sure’’ sjgbed Dame Godfrey, as slic listened to 
the howling of the wind aud tbe sw'i dung of 
the ram n])on the window, ‘Had ye not liettiT 
stay all night, Georgi'’ They won't exjiect ye 
at hum, and ye can ride over as soon as it is 
daylight,’ 

George looked at Ruth as he strnggleil into 
I his shaggy dreadnought, but Ruth looked steadily 
into ilie iire 

*Kav, nudher. ’I’lianks all the same. j\la\li(5 
there’ll be sneb-like w'eather to-morrmv tJiat 
I miglitu’t be able to ride,’ he* aiiswuired, looking 
serious. 

Ruth and her mother both gcave a (juick, 
startled look ; and tin; old lady, imshing her 
sjiectacles up to her eap, said sharply aiiM nerv- 
ously ; ‘ What do ye mean, lad ? ’ 

‘Nay; T mustn’t frighten you. But the ’mads 
are hardly fit to ti’a^el, as it is ; the sudden thaw 
and the melting of the siiow' liavi* cut them up 
so. And 'then this ram! We had just such 
another night before the last ’^drowm’d.” If it 
holds on for twenty -four hours, the fen will get 
a soaking, 1 -waiTant.’ 

‘Dear, dear, don’t say so! I do wish Jabez 
w’aa at hum ; ’ and the brightness faded from 
the old lady’s face. 

)[€/l] ! never mind George, mother,’ said Ruth 
with some energy. ‘He’s a silly goose, and will 
be able to swim even if there js a “drown’d,” as 
he calls it.’ She cast a monitory glance at Thorpe, ! 
which he appeiu'ed to understand. 

‘Ah, well,’ he said in a more cheery tone, 

‘I don’t suppose it w’ill be 6o bad as that 
neither. Anyhow, I will come over in the 
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iiiornin" and see tilings put straiglit, sliould it 
not cloiU’ up by then.' 

‘Do,’ said ilutli, AM til, an mtclligent glance. — 
‘And, George, do you knoAV Avliat Jeiiuie has 
just been whispering to me 1 ’ 

Hero Jennie SAvan, niaid-of-all-AA’ork, avIio had 
been a perlectly silent listener, held itj) her hands 
in arnazenient. 

‘She hjjs ju.^t been saying, or thinking at 
anyl<d^‘,’ oontinued ilutli Avith a merry laugh, 
‘that you might brmg*tluit young lelloAv Tom 
Abhling along Auth you.’ 

‘Oh, my ! miss, how Pan you say so !’ screamed 
Ji'iinit', as she lied giggling to the shelter of the 
back kitchen. 

George, assisted by aiiotber intelligent glanei* 
of the large broAvn oai'S, contriAcd to compre- 
bend the hiyt impl»%l. 

Tins by-i)lay aiisAvered the, ])ur])n',e of dis- 
trackng Mivs Godfi-ey’s attention liom the sub- 
ject Avhieli young Tborjie bad staitid by treating 
so seriously. 7'lie young farmer llien inquired 
of n lauky, shock -1 leaded lad aaIio appealed at 
the iloor Avhetliei' liis nag \\a‘' ready. 

‘All right, sir; nag’s at the dooi-,’ ansAV'ered 
the youth, holding up a lantern. 

Thoi^io then bade the old lady a cbeiuful 
gf)od-iiight, and, follou'od by Ilutli and Jennie, 
left the kitchen. Dobliin, as the gray road-ster 
Avas naiued, stood paAVing up to the ietlocks 
in A\,dei‘, and champing its bit Avitli impatience. 
The night Avas black ; the rum hdl in toiivnts ; 
and the amikI Avhistled among tlie leallev. tojis 
ol the LMUut poplars that skirted the road. 

‘N Ihe g.ite open, DobF asked llulh ; and 
receiving an alVirmatiA’c from the lanky }oiith, 
she slip]ied on hi'i* pattens, took the lantern, anil 
hdliug Jennie to lulloAV her, precedetl Thorpe, 
AA'ho had already mounted, across the yank 
When the nag hml reached the roadAA'ay, now 
a mere track of limiid mud, ilutli hamlcd up 
the lantern to its rider, obserAuiig to him that it 
might be of use at a pinch. As she did so, the 
Aoimg farmer noticed that her face aa'os p.ile 
and anvious-looking. 

‘Why, Ilutli, Lns, get ye indoors; you will 
catch cold,’ he said. 

‘No tear, George, thank you. Hut 1 dmost 
Avish j ou could hav^e stayed all night. The mad 
luubt be daugernus.’ Was it the' c(dd or agita- 
tion tkit caused the voice to tremble a little ' 

‘Oil, 1 fliall be all right, lass,’ aiiswored Thorpe. 

‘ I shall darken the lantern, and let Dobbin lake 
his OAAm Avay ; and if he gets lost, 1 can Iheii 
slniAV him the road. — Get yc indoor.i, do. Good- 
night!’ And as he pressed the sqlt, shapely 
hand hold up to him, he thought he fell it 
tremble i»i bis. 

‘Good-night, George — God bless you!’ But 
the last Avonls AATre homo away oil the wind, 
AAdthout reaching the ears for which they Avere 
intended. As Ilutli lingered a minute or twm 
before closing the gate, she could hear at inti^rj'als 
the splashing of the horse’s feet going at w’^allZing 
pace, and noAV and then the* voice of the young 
farmer cheering ttie auimars eflorts. Jennie and 
she wad«d back across the yard, the Avatcr 
reaching over both pattens and shoes, and entered 
the house. Dolling her pattens, lluth w'ent into 
the kitchen Avith a brisk and firm step and 
a cheery Bniile on her face, tlireAv a fresh log 


on the fire, and proceeded to mix a strong 
glass of mulled home-made Avinc for her mother, 
Avho regarded tliat jileasant diiiik both as a 
necessary night-ca]> and an admirable specific 
against ague. After this, Jennie and Ruth carried 
her up-stairs, undressed her, aud jiut her to bed, 

‘I do Avisb >er lather Avas at hum,’ sighed the 
old lady, Avhen Ruth had tucked her in and 
kissed her. 

‘He’ll bo home to-morroAA', never fear, and 
Avill bring his (Jd dear a ncAV cap, I’ll be bound. 
Good-niglit, dear mother.’ 

When she re-entercil the kitchen, this girl, AAutli 
her od<l mixture of frivolousuess and strength, 
directed Bob, Avbo sat by the lire Avbislling, to 
takiJ another lantern and vi^iL the burn, the cow- 
shed, and the stables, to sec that idl Avas right. 
The floors of these buildings, she know, Avere 
raised several feet above the level of the farm- 
yard, and were tliereforc safe against all except 
an cxtraoiiliuai-y liooi.1 ; but she wished to know 
that everything was secure. After conversing 
with Jennie lor some time in a low voice, the 
two girls ju’oceeded to the sitting-rooms, removed 
the carpets and rugs and all the lighter and 
more peiishablc articles one by one up-stairs, 
some to a large lumber-room, and others to the 
attics. This »lone, they did the same with the 
lurniture of the kitchen, the contents of the 
])antry imd dairy, and alBi aiticles wliu'li were 
likely to be of Uac, or wUicb water could spoil. 
It was luidiiigbt before they had finihlied their 
ta-.k. Bob liad reported tliat the horses and 
cattle were ‘all right, but rc'-tless loike;’ and 
that lie had thrown several bundles of straw 
into the ‘croo'-,’ wdiu h weie already flooded and 
the pigs aliuoit alloat. Alter giving orders to 
Bob and Jeiinio to be up by five o’clock, they all 
retired to bed. 

Alone with her own thoughts, tliesi' were too 
full of A'aried ainxieties to admit of Ruth Ihuling 
easily that hajipy oblivion which at other times 
came so readily to her pillow. The violence of 
the wind, which moaned in the chimneys and 
shrieked among the branches of the great chest- 
nut tree oiiWUe her bedroom VAindow, and the 
ce.useless pelt of the rain against the casement, 
spoke loud-tongued of the siuc approach of 
till! dangers slu* dreaded. She tbouglit with a 
shudder of a similar catastrophe tJiat had over- 
taken the Fen some ten years before. The con- 
sequences of a flood to tJu* J'’eii farmer were 
always serious, sometimes luirious ; caLtle, sheep, 
and horses often being drowned, staclcs washed 
away, and gariicivd coni destroyed ; besides many 
minor fornio of misfortune. Ruth rellccted tliat, 
m her father’s abhcnee, tbo whole responsibility 
devolved upon her mother and herself ; nay, 
more, that licr mother was an additional rosponsi- 
bilily on her own slioulders, from her hcliiless 
condition, and the ellect which any iintowaird 
event might have upon her health. Thoughts 
regai'dmg her father’s safety miimled with un- 
avnuliug regrets at his absence. She was certain 
that if he had linished the hnsincss which 
took him to C.’ambridge, he would make every 
cflbrt to j’each home, and all the more strenuously 
hecauso of the character of yfe weather^ The 
roads in those days were WTetched in the exi-rcnie, 
even m good W'-eather, owing to the silty nature 
of the soil and the very inipcrtect drainage ; while 
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in wet weatlier, or alter tlie l)rcakni<^ up oF frost, 
they were alnio^t imjiassahle even to light veliicles. 
in seasons of extraordinary rum, they assumed the 
appearance of a mora''S, and were dangerous even 
to travellers on horsehuck. When a downright 
Hooding set in, such as young Tliorpe anticipated, 
the roads, standing as tliey did only slightly above 
the surroun<Img lands, vere entirely obliti-rated, 
and their whereabouts traceable only by trees or 
Ingh hedgerows. Ruth’s fears for her father’s 
safety were, therefore, far from being so illu'.oiy 
as might ho imagined, even should the storm 
abate towards morning. 

Anon, the young girl’s mind recurred to the 
incidents of the evening. Her rellections on ilie 
subject of Cfcorge’s visit were of a checkort'd , 
nature. She smiled at Ins siinpluity, va^ 
annoyed that he took hcT to task, but had a ' 
grateful respect for his unvarying kindnc'^M. | 
Ilabit had made his visits an essential ])ait j 
of her daily life and thoughU. In shell, Ruth : 
cared more for the strapping young farmer than 
she had ever admitted to hersidf. Rut strange 
as it may appear, she had never thought seriou'-ly 
of marriage m connection with Thorpe or any 
other of the youths who had come a-wooing. 
She to<jk an eager inb'rest in all the l(>\e- 
affairsand match-makings from ran* end of Stetton 
Fen to the other, but herself nmained if nut ^ 
‘ fancy ’ at least promise ‘ free.’ She was an only i 
child, had a good homo, and no anxiotu's for the I 
future, and so perhaps saw no reamni for sciking i 
hurriedly a ‘seUh-ment m life,’ us it is (alh'd. : 
To do her pistice, aho, the wings of any indma- I 
tiun she might have had to lly the x»arent roof j 
were clippecl by her devotion to her mother, 
whoso helidcssness caRed for much can*. She 1 
was at once a leal-hearted woman in (he higln -t ' 
sense of the ivord, and a madcap as giddy as'ewr [ 
tantalised an infatnate<l follower. She teaM-d i 
and trifled with Thorpe uumeicifnllv, and she j 
knew it. Tlierc vas only one redeeiiiiiig ])oiut i 
in her conduct towards him — she made no artful I 
advances the <*no day, to retire ciddly the I 
next, blit simply kept liim at her apron-string, j 
without periiiittmg limi to get an mch nearer | 
his purpose of ahking lair to be Ins wife, Slie ' 
often appeared, as her mother told her, to ■ 
exaggerate her own foibles, jnirposely to annoy ! 
him, and to act more (jf the tomboy than vas I 
natural even to her huydeiiish spirit, as if bent i 
on driving Inrii off. 

Some con-iciousness of this came uver her as she ' 
turned uneasily on her prllcnv. Her mind was in j 
that mood Avlien self-chastisement becomes natural, j 
She thought of him ns he sat by the fire wincing j 
under licr thoughtless sjieeches ; she thought ot i 
him as he stooped from liis horse to Uke the j 
lantern from her liaiid ; and she thought long j 
and sliudderingly of the dangers of Ins jcairney ! 
home through ‘storm and night and darkness.’ | 
She sighed, and tried to (urn her in usings to 
pleasanter theinc'^, but with onlv jiartial succe*^s | 
until at last she fell into a troubled sleep, duinig I 
which she dreamed tliat her fatlier ami (feorge I 
and herself were drifting about on u lake ni ! 
a boat without oars or rudder, at the mercy of I 
the wjud and Wa^’es, There were many other I 
boats ^nthin sight, all oarless and rudderle&s, and ■ 
all drifting helplessly like their own. At last 
one of these, iii which she observed her mother, j 


was bwamped, and loud cries were raiticd for help. 
She awoke in a cold perspii'ation, trembling and 
frightened. 

‘ Hillo, there ! Bob ! get up and help ! Get 
up, ye hog-headed critter. Get up ! We ’re 
drownded.’ And she heard a loud drumming 
noise, evidently on the back-door ot the house. 


CONCERNING THE ANIMALS OP NATAL. 
Natal has hccome such *a popular colony of late 
years, ■i)aiticnlarly for those who have money 
and time for a few months’ trip, that it may 
interest those ju’oposing to vi-it it tiyliear some- 
thing about some of tlio wild animals in that 
colony. It is ofli'ii diHicult for people to get 
rid of the feeling that tluTcj^^vill Ixi^w'ild beasts 
all about, when tln-y go to a country which tliey 
hav(‘ been accuslomed to associate w'ilh the idea 
ot them. For my jiarl, on first, going to Africa 
I sliould not haw been surprised to see a lion 
aw'ading my arrival on the seashore. Nearly all 
persons Inue a diH’icnUy in overcoming (heir 
drea<l of Muikes. It w'as some luoiitlr befoi-e I 
became coiiMiiced that they W'cre not the 
ordniaiy inlubiiants of every house, like 
spideis, and olhiT unavoidable society, wdiich 
need nut be jiartic ulaiised. Now', il 1 had know'ii 
heforeliaiid w'hat T really hud to expect in the 
fhape of wild .inimals, I should not liave wa^'lod 
*•0 miiih nniieee^sary anxiety aimut the *<ii.ike,s, 
or lia\e been nearly frigbtened out of niv sen.-es 
one e\ining, when riding near ilaril/burg, by 
SOUK tiling that 1 thought W’lis a tigiu- going to 
spiing upon me, when the trutli is (hat (,his 
animal is unknown in Natal. I’liorclore, that 
others mnv Ik* saved from similar mistake'-, 1 
will hll what T know', after sonu* j ears’ reridcmi; 
m the couiilry, of surii animals a< reallv exist 
(lieie, or lather what I can ivi (>lloct oi tho'-e 
(hat are likely (o eoiue uiidi r ledne, for of 
course there arc many wdiich w'ould only interest 
a natural I -.t ami be , ’d ■’!(’. hmi. 

Tlierc aie no te. ■ 'is \‘’ ■ Tliis is a f.icL 
wdiidi IS not generally known, lor one eondantly 
]u*ars <»f ‘ tiulT ’-limits at the (Vijie-a mistako 
that IS eauM‘il by the native habit of ealling 
auv creatine belonging lo the (at (»r tiger family, 
a ‘ligor.’ (’olijiiists also fall into ' the same 
mistake. I’antliers and leopards ;ive mdi*.c7aiiji- 
iiatcly ‘tigeis’ to the Kafhr, and the wuld-cats 
are all ‘ tigi r-cats ; ’ and even tluse so-called 
‘tigers,’ wdm-Ji are in reality a small kind of 
leopard, luivo become so rare ,iu the civilised 
jiarts, that a ‘ tiger ’-hunt there is now a rare 
diversion. 

Leojiards are exceedingly shy creatures. As 
the farms and villages have increa^ed, they have 
retreated further iiilnnd, so that the report of 
onet .being seen about a village or lurm creates 
quite a seiisatioii, and he is soon hunted and 
kille<k or driven back to his proper domain. 
The iiK reusing scanuty of tliLs particular kind 
of ‘game,’ though a matter of lament to sport.s- 
meu, IS fortunate fur the farmer, as these animals 
are terrible robbers. The depredations which 
even one wdll commit in a lierd or Hock are 
ruinous, because they not only kill w'hat they 
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eat at the time, hut they like to have a ivcll- 
filled larder, and M’hcii Uk'n get a chanee, lay 
up provisions in some secret place for a Inlure 
day, a lco]iard not being, I nuagme, over-par- 
ticular as to tlie state of preservation hi>, dinner 


the tilings they want to fasten togetlier, and 
then pass a long piece of sinew as fine as a 
tlircad backwards and forwards through the 
holes. 

Another South African aniinal much sought 


may be in when he riMpnres it. This i*? such a ! after for the sake of its pretty fur must aEo be 
dilhcult animal to get at, that a Kaliir ulio 1 relaxed adimltaiicc to the fowlliouse. It i.s one 
+ 1^,11 ... r. 1,.,.,I ..I' ■ ,.r +1... II. .,4 i 1 *1 r .,.., 


man.ages to kill one is regarded as a knul of 
hero, and receives an ovation from his brotlier- 
Kallins, uWI) at the same time are not a little 
envious of him who ha? «arned sueh a di.xlinetion. 
A leopard is a groat piize to a Euflir. Its teeth 
and claws he stiangs tog^-thcr lor a neddace, and 
very well they louk glistening again.st hix dark 
skin; the hide he makes into a KOW'ii, or rug; 
and the fail is dangled hy a string from his 
Avaist. If ho happens to h.ive se\eral of the.se 
ornaments hung round him, lie ix looked upon 
as a great ^widl, Tfliite in full dri'sx indeed. 
Kaflhs .seem to think that there ix soiiielhing 
royal aliout a leojiard’s skin, and their chiefs’ 
throiifx are ofleii ( oniposed of one thiown oAer 
a mound of i aitli. 

Though the leojrud is so sc.arce in Nalal th.it 
persons lu'ed li.ive little fear o( coming face to 


:»f the smallest of loe.s, and can lliendbre creep 
through a very small hole. It i.s called the asse 
or caama. It does not kill fowls. Its speciality 
ix eggs of all kinds. Evem the < ng of the ostrich 
Is not .safe from it. Ax its teetli are too small 
to break through the shell, it rolls the eggs about 
until they smash against the otlier egg.s, or some- 
thing hard. They aie exces-ivcly greedy. I 
have had a ncstful of eggs taken i>ff in no time, 
no doubt by one of these creal iire.s. They have 
n(» oh)ection t<* an egg having ln-eii sat upon ; 
addled ones ami all kimls an* m i eptuble 

The Iguana— a specie.-, of li/ard — i.s another 
dainty annual that prefers ])oultry to coarser fare. 
It prowls about at night, on the lookout for 
anv unlucky hen which may lie sitting — as is 
olfcii the ca-se in the ‘biixh’— near the hoii«e, 
and fpiiclvl_\ (.ajitures it. 1 believe it wall cv'cn 


f.icc with one, ;\et theiv i.s a smaller e<lition of ; go up the trisv, after ifs f.ivonnfe food, fowls 

the same tribe wIikIi is more to be dit.nlul, on j in Xafal not uiifre([iiently rooxtmg out of doors, 

account of its frequent and daring «le]»n d.itions fm* Av.ant of a ]nopei fuw'lhoiise. The Kathis say 
in the poullry-yaid. liis ix the ‘ligei-ial,’ or, that the iguanas themselves ta^te like a chnken, 
jii’opeily s]ieaking, bu.xh-iat. Wherever theie are and ale very good ; but an ejyeuiv w'ould scarcely 
low'Is to b(' had, thexe creatures v\ill haunt the ! trust to a Kallir’s opinion as to what is or is not 

pl.Ki', and take ocuy one, unle.xx the fowls are' fit for the Inlih;. 1 sliould m>t liki‘ to (Mt a bit 


secmely shut n]» They bieak through the Kalin - 
hinlt huts, wliidi ])eople olloii uiiwixdy keep 
the.i' fowls in, ax a m ighbonr of (.uv.s found lo 
Ills cost, for OIK' niorniiig all hix fowls were 
stl’ewm about ile.id ni tlu' lowlhouse, killed 1>_\ 
the Imer-cat. These < re.iliiiA' .in* luiuh hiiaer 
than llie (oimuoii cat, and \iry lieiie and .xtiong, 
lljough (.ip.ihle oi 1)1 iiig (.'lined 


of anything that look^ so like a diminutive croco- 
dile, a go>)d-siy)‘d one being about two feet long. 
Tluy fire sliy hy n.itnre, and w’lll glide away 
quuklyinto any cover at hand, when they can; 
hut they are fierce when brought to hay. 

Jiioms no longer exist in isatal. A lion would 
lie eoTixidered almost as great a cnrio.sity there, 
and create alinoxl as much commotion, as if it 


Another kiml ol cal also does a deal of haim I ap]»e.ii eel at huge in England, 
in Katal, ii.imel\, the cuiinnon cat run wild I Idejdiants ami buliuloes h.ave al.xo retreated 
('.its get driven aw.aj from home, or loft heliind , in l.Uer years to wilder and lonelier regions, 
when peoj)le h'.ne their farm. , these eoloiiise, ami i thomjh soine of the oldc:r eohmixts can renu'mlicr 
bi'come great jiests. AVlieu w'e lelt our house, , tlu'iii .iboul the Ik tea, a w ooded lull near J )urban. 
there was ,‘i bvooil ol kitten, oii the lool Acliich Tlu'y ale still to lie seen in tlie neighhourliood 
v\e could not gdt near; they weu; perfe(t]\ wihl. ■ of f.ijc' ’lown Loth aie in gieat request — hufla- 
1 have heard peo])li‘ .sjiy that these i.itx become loes foi tlii'ii buh .x, winch are ma<le into trexloi's, 
fierier and do more harm th.in c\en the bush- rheimcs, and straps, niul sudi llungx as rc^qnnv 
t’liK great stienglh witiiout flexibilitv; and elephants, 

There arc .-omc other enemies to pi'ultiy of ! cui aei-ouut of both .xkm and tle-h. A jiortmn 
all Ivuids, which sliouhl he carelully keiit .it a ! ol the hittiT the Katins eat fresh, and the rest 


.. ..e}>t .it a 

distance. One of tlu\‘-e is the j.ickal, the hl.uk- 
hackKl one lieiiig the most common in K.il.d 
Tins .animal is gilteil with a raii.Kioiis apjietib*, 
to which nothing comes anii.s.s. lb* will walk 
otf with any small, w.-ak creatures tlfat come iii 
Ills way Fowls, young ])igs, lambs, and e\en 


tiny m.iki' into htl-UninvCy or jeiked meat. The 
fat they kee]) lor riitibiiig themsches with, for 
a Kaliir iie\er thinks Jus toilet complete unless 
he Is well gre.ased all over. One oi their methods 
of rooking c*le])h.anl m r.it her curious. They light 
hig lire, let it hum slowly down, then dig a 




small imiques are iievei .sate from him; ami ' hole VAheie the tire lias beem, put the meat into 
he has been known to enter bouses and tak-e tin' Lot earth, ami leace it until done. I am 
even the cooled^ meat. Luckily, tln-y, too, are aliuid it must be rather underdone a.s a rule, 
getting scarcer in Nalal, though there aiv still hut K.iHirs <lo not mind that ; they cat their 
a number lelt about Cape Town. The K.^liis me.it all hut raw- 

make sjilendid (rtrras.sv.s' of their skins, jVo’ti- ' Wild pigs still f’-'quent soini' parts of Natal, 
cularly of the rarer wlver jackal, a very hand- the Lorea bush '.i 'uj ,l haunt if theirs, 

some animal, winch skins “tliey sew- together Tliey Ine on all kmds of roots, and are particu- 
with perfectly even stitches. The inobt skilletl larly fond of a hard-shelled kind of orange filled 
workAvonTaii could not do them better, thoimli witli seeiL, which grow.s near Li'- Katal forests, 
the proces.s must requiie a deal of patiem-e, lioiu The Kathis me rather afraid clf the.se pigf%; they 
the peculiar mannei in which they sew. Thev . say that the wounds they give are very difficult 
punch holes with a strong tliorii in tlie edges of to heal f-till, they do' kill them, vVhen they 
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fff't a cliaiifc, -watlioiit running much risk ; and 
tliongh a Ivaifir Avould not touch a bit of lame 
pig, lor fear of eating his grandmother — whose 
soul, after death, he believes may have found 
a ]Kiivine abode— he makes a feast off its wild 
relation very eonientedly. Tliese annuals do a 
great deal of liarm in robbing gaideiis, and it 
ib generally during these niarnudmg expeditions 
that they meet theji* talc troiii the assegais of 
the Kathr- who arc lying in wait for them. 

The rhinoceros is not lound nearer than the 
Limpopo River. He is hunted by tlie natives 
lor Ills horn, which tliey make into hiobhnrictt^ 
uhips, and other things. Tlie hippopotamus is 
also scarce in the civilised jiails of South Atrir.i. 
I heard a report of one being seen in the Ungeni 
near Ho wick, twelve miles irom ]\raiit/burg ;"but 
it took itM'lt* off when it^ discovered that it h.id 
attracted notue. In regions where they abound 
they do a deal of luuiu amongst the Katlirs’ 
mealic crops, eating up some, aiul trampling the 
rest under their giv'at ieet. 

Altogether, what v llh the larger animals taking 
flight, and tlie more niofleiisi\e becoming yearly 
reduced by the native''*, sjiort is certainly at a 
low ebb in Natal, ami tliose who go there for that 
pui’jiosc find tlmt they have to seek it fiuther 
afkld. There is Rome semblaiicu of it kept 
up, but not enough to satisfy an ardent sport"- 
maii. There was at one time a pai k of hinmds 
at Marit/burg ; and there are still a limited 
number of antelope'^ lolt to bunt, and otleiN of 
a large fierce kind are pretty ■j’tlentiful. Tlien* 
are lour kinds of antelopes eoninumly to be met 
with in the tcriibu’y, tlie du,>ker b.ung the 
most common. Tlu'i is a very Riiiall animal, 
so sly in its ways, that it it thinks any one is 
coming, it will crceji under or behind a bush, 
and wait until he has passed. 'I'lie orebi go 
in large lierd.s in the plains; and the iietlidk 
and buslibiick live ehnlK in or luar tlie ‘bush.’ 
These are hunted by Kiiglishmeii almost entirely 
for sport, as, excepting the tlc'^li ot the <>l.imi, 
all South African veriisoii ig diy and tasteless, 
and would reijuire much betti-r cooking than 
it generally gets, to make it pleasant Eurther, 
a-vvay in Basutoland, Gri(]ualand, beyond the A'anl 
River and in the Free Si ale, the graeelul spring- 
bok may be seen in countless lauds, the mo'-,t 
nervous of nervous animals, which will never 
venture, if it can avoid it, wliere the foot of man 
has pressed. It will endeavour 1(» jump ovit a 
road or track, rather than step on it Sportsmen 
say it is the most diflicult ot all animals to shoot 
Its name was given to it by the Dutfh from Us 
luibit of leaping into the air, a 2 »parent]y all about 
nothing. 

In tlie same regions live also the blc'-bok, 
hartebi'ste, koodoo, ami quagga, the last mnrh 
sought after by the natives on account of its skin, 
and also lor eating. Hunting in Natal is confiie^tl 
entirely to that of the antelope and the otter, 
unless, as I said before, a strange leopai’d happens 
to put in an apptsi ranee, and the shooting is very 
disappointing woik. 

Tiiere are pai tridges very like ours, but larger 
The 4 iiale bird is without the b^o^Mn.sh feathers 
in the shape of horse-shoe on its breast, and 
their /rill is longer and louder than that of 
our birds. Plieusunts an«l snipe are there also, 
and difier a good deal from those at home. To 


nse^ a sporting phrase, pheasants tree more, and 
their cull is (lifferent Ironi that of ours. They 
are larger, differently marked, and, strange to say, 
tamer and more la-ilv a]'i lo.i ' r-l. As there 
is no attempt at ]'’-i i\ m ..in-c, it becomes the 
property ot any creature able to prey upon it, 
and is in coiisi-quence not very plentiliil. Hares, 
smaller than English ones, and with whiter flesh, 
aliound ; they may be bought from the natives 
tor a shilling, ami are very good cathig. There 
IS also the or rock labbit, to be found 

in gie.it numbers about Table Mcaintaiii. This 
aijimal is niucli sought altfu* and eaten by the 
natives. Thoiudi called a rabbit, he aiijiears to 
be more like a diminutive bippojiotainus in many 
of bis cliaiactenstics. 

The plowr, the guiiioa-foul, and a I'lrge kind 
of wood-])igeon, all t.ill to the gnu of the sports- 
man, and give liim phuiU 'o'l trouble, they .are 
so Avary. The pow — Inger than a tiirkev — is 
somewhat tastelos^, but Avlu-ie wild-lowl are not 
so ]»leutifnl us could be wi.dii d, it ]iasseR muster 
very well As to llie bird" 1h.it wmilil lutirest 
those A\ho are making a lollei'tiuii, tlieir name 
is legion. 

There are AVild-do-^s it ill about Cape 'Town. 
A tew V'Mrs ago, they were numeii-UT that 
they iisi'd to mak<> laids ni large ]iacks into tlie 
town; but, like otbei* wihl aiiim.iL. tlie} ba\c 
been taiigbt betlcr iii.iuiiers now IdieAiood, m 
Natal ale lull of monkey, primipally the small 
kind tint go about at home willi liairel-organ 
men Tlu'V are A'ery iliy, and la-']) tin uisel vei 
to themceln*'', the only itarm they do being an 
occasional robbei'v from an a]>]»le or peach oreliard 
They are inces.-aiilly clialliring and scieaiiung, 
which m.ikis It ndvisablt not to live near ‘bn-,!! ’ 
There are baboons also in some ]tatts of N ilal, 
saAuge, di-aorec.ible cfi.dures, and gemr.iily fl.in- 
giToiis W'lnn lull grown. Beojile wlio get them 
ior pets usii.ally ]ia\e to de-lioA tin in after a 
tune. 

A pri'fty pet is the lit11(> UKir-eat, a gentle, 
timid thing, easily tamed It wdl sit on tlie 
lioartli, follow ])ioi)1e it kiiowh, and come at call. 
It IS like the nliiminion; but in fjiiti' of its 
great rc'-enibkAnce, mltul.dlst^ will not .dlow tliat 
it belongs to tile same l.inuly, bi cause it has 
one toe less on the hind-loot, and tlie number of 
teeth IS not the .same 

Some pel sous m.ike a ]>et of a chameleon, and 
he IS easily t.imed so lar a.s Joking all fear of tliose 
aliout liim ; but he is not ot au affectionate dia- 
lositioii, and will, it it ]deasos him so to do, ‘take 
limsell oil from the liousc wdiere he has been 
made much of. He is generally allow^ed to sti'uy 
about us he*likes ; and 1 hough he cannot be called 
orii.uiic’ul.d, w'lfh his little crocodile- like body, 
Jarg»* bc.ad, and ugly swivel eyes, lie i.s laseful 
in destroying tliC'., mosquitoes, and edher in.sei-ts 
Avlueh abound in Natal liouae.s, and which he 
catclie.s 111 a dexterous manner xvith his enor- 
morsly long tongue It is now pretty well 
knojv’li that the chameleon does not change 
colour so continually, as W'as once popularly 
Rnppo.sed ; though I' have seen r laintisli red tint 
come over it when ]uit upon scarlet, and it viU'ies 
from a greenish gray to a brow'ii tint. 

The ])iotlic!5t African pet is the Maholi Galago^ 
a beautiful little animal. I had one which became 
perfectly tamo ; but it xvould take too much space 
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to cnnmoratc its lovable qiuilitio'!. It liatl a bad 
one too — a very snapyash temper; and I was made 
to feel lib sluirp little* teetli before it would lot 
me handle it. It is difiicult to |j:et, and has to 
1)0 taken when a baby, before it leaves tlie nest. 
It is very fond of spiders, j>articulurly the horrid 
fat RjioUy ones wliich inle^,L the ver.imhis. 

Tlie hyena still slinks about in some jiarts of 
Natal, ilc is the host of Bcavenoers ; iiotbui" 
comes amis# to liim, even the hardest hones 
hem" Cl aim eh ed uyi hy hi.^atron" ja^is. ITe yire- 
feivs dead to live prey ; and in a country where 
the domestic animals <lie^ofr so, he is not often 
at a loss for a dead cow. lie sometimes becomes 
a i>cst to villages, owiii" to the native cmtoni 
in some paits of yuittiu" out their dead on the 
vd(U instead of hurjiii" tliein, wliiili is ay)t to 
"ive the liyena, as well a.-^ other .immals, mclud- 
111 " vulture-., a*taste foi»hiunan ile.sh. 

The Afn(’.'m chetah i-- not tamed (or hiinliii", 
like tlfe Indian one ; but he could he, T should 
flunk. They are very tamable, and purr wlicn 
taken nofn e (jf. 

The ant-be.ir i.s like a small pi", nithu h>n" 
snout; he i-. a niuht-anunal, and has a ino'-t 
nuyjleas.int h.iliit ol nial me lioles in the icUlf. 
f^eins and loii" "ras-, come.d tlie-t*, and dire is 
the cnns'‘fj':em e olb'n to rider and horse. TIktc 
are (v \\ vl'o ha\e ridden much out there vln* 
has(' iK)t ''Oinc time or otln'r y^ot a (lisa"ieeable 
shock and roll-over, it nothin" voive, from the 
.ant-hein.s’ bniTowin"-.. The coast-mole is .dino-.t 
wor'-e. lie makes his umlergrouiKl roads close 
to ilie sill face, -winch lofiks solid, but bleaks m 
a.sfO(tna' Iroddeii iijion j’oicnpme^ are difln ult 
to kill, 'riie KaiHrs helit fires mtlmr burroA\S| 
to torc'O them out, ami then hit them on the | 
no'^e The Kafhrs pn/c* (heir lle-h as well as the ' 
(pulls. I 

'rhom;h sonu’ knivN of creatures are ydenlilhl ' 
m Natal, they arc nio>tly ot a knnl that nee<l not 
be dvi-atletl. The only one to be ically (eaiedi 
IS th(' fiiake. In country place"., a person mn-t, i 
be cantioiu', the yuill-. aider bcin^^ yiarticuhulv I 
daneciou, on account ol its slecyiy lialnts, wlmhi 
make om* ayit to tread on it. I knew of one ' 
ri'covcry from its bite, but it was a rare case. 




A REMAUKABI.E METJiOIl. 

, rUOM AN ANULO-TNDl VN. 

Who i.s there who at some time or otlnr has not 
been dll]L;hted, perhaps astounded, as the deyith- 
of a dark sky have been suddenly illumined by 
the bla/e of a pas.sing meteor i! In all aqes these 
mysterious vi.sitante have been objects o! inaikcd 
intcreft, often of superstitious ro"ard ; and their 
siuhhui ayipeacanco, their got "eons hues, their 
swilt flight, and then their rnyiid (jiieuehm" in 
the darkness ivheiicc they issued, combine m 
nuiintainiii" the interest with which their erratic 
movements arc still watched. Still gi'eater iiTttt- 
re^-t is attached to those meteoric wanduers A\hich, 
few and far hetNveeif, roming wifliin the attraction 
of gravitation, have been precipitated on our emih, 
giving rise to much disputation as to their nature 
and origin. 

If the flight of a solitary meteor excites admira- 


tion and awe, wo can understand the scnsatioins 
of those who have been privileged to witness 
those marvellous meteoric .sliowers some of ^\hlch 
have become historical. It is not one, two, ten, 
a dozen, or twenty meteors which flash across the 
entranced gaze of the fortunate and deliglited 
spectator, but meteors in hundreds. Who could 
witness unmoved a sight like this, thus described 
by Major Strickland'^ — ‘I think it was on the 
Mth Novemher 1833, that I witnes.sed one of 
the most splendid spectacle, s in the woild. My 
wife awoke me between two and three o’clock to 
l(‘ll me that it lightened inc(‘s<intly. I imme- 
diately aro-e and lookc)! out of tin' window, uhen 
T was perlectly d.iz/lcd by a brilWant disyday of 
falling stars. As this extraordin.iry phenomenon 
did not disappear, we dressed ourselves and wt'nt 
to the door, ivhcrc W'O rontiiiueil to w^atch tlie 
beautiful shoAvers of fire till affc'r daylight. These 
luminous bodies became visible in the zenith, 
taking the north-east in thc'ir dt'seent. New of 
fheni ayiyicared to be ot h',sser si/e than a star of 
the first inagTiitudc ; \ery many of them seemed 
larger than Wims ; tw'o of them seemed half as 
large as the moon. T should think, Avithoiit exag- 
geration, that several Imndii'ils of ihe.si* bi'aiititul 
tans Avere AiRibh* at the same time, all falling in 
the same direction, and leaving in their Avake a 
»tream of fire. This apjii^arance conlinncd 
Avithont intermission from the nine 1 got ny) till 
after sunru'c. No desciiption of mine can give an 
adetynate idea ot the ni.igniiiceiu i of this scene, 
Avhich 1 Avonld not Avillingly luiAe mi.ssed. 'I’his 
rcinai'kahle iihenomenoii occurred on a clear tind 
lio4y night, Aihcn the ground Avas covered with 
an inch ol snow.’ 

EA’iiy oiu' fond of Avatjhing the night-.skv can 
refer A\itli yilea nrc. fo one or more nu'h^onc 
ayiyiaritions, and can dwill on some ob'-cTA'cd facts 
new to Ins experieme , thus 1 aau^ enabled on two 
occasions to c'-lubh'-h umlonbtedlv the fact that 
file tram of the meteor is not nu'i'ely the impn s- 
sion left on the retina by Hie rapidly falling body. 
In Ayiril 1S71, Avhilc qiiartcri'd at JVJorar (India), 

I suddenly noticed a bla/e in the south-ea'-tein 
sky ; and rushing out (‘astAvards to ascertain the 
caii-'e, 1 was too late to see the meteor, Avhicli had 
passed AVc.-tAA'ards over the roof of the barradc; 
but 1 di-'tiuctly saAv its brilliant Irain. In Ihe 
same station and in the same month, hut in this 
A"ear (18.S-1), 1 saAV a hrilli.nit A\hit" meteor drop 
from the zenith and exyilodc. Its tail retained a 
distinct ('VLstence and iiioveiueiit ot its oavu for 
scxaTiil minutes, and seemed grailually to be blowm 
.lAA'ay into syiace, changing form a.s it disappcuivd. 
On another occasion 1 AVitncised the double exyilo- 
sion of a meteor falling from the zenith ; that is, 
it fell and exyilodcd, then lell again and cxyiloded 
.1 second time. Of coui'sc, the second flight and 
explosion must have been that of a huge fragnii'iit 
moving in the same line, for there seemed no 
diminution iii the size of .the falliii" body. 

Further, I have seen one of these bodies take 
an erratic Hi t, ]■’. nt’o-j the appearance of a 
flash ol li ' Hi 1 . I I i.', Ill 187d, I witnessed the 
flight of a I'l. ' 5.0 icoi* w iiu h I could almost Iwe 
touched. I Av.is driving easlAvards along the South 
Tioad in laickuow, Avhen a niiu^Co red-hot ^ody 
like a cricket-hall pas-^ed in front of and appa- 
rently just above me, fj*om north to south j and 
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I fancied I could have touched it with my 
whip.* 

Witli these introductory reuuirkp, let me offer 
my short storv. We had left Aden, and were 
steaming rapidly Bombay- wards, over a placid 
sea, under a magnificent star-lit sky ; 1 was 
occupying my favounto resort, the platform of 
the gangway ladder, of the good ship Ikccan^ and 

Colonel P shared It with me. Our conveivi- 

tion turned on the magnificenci' of our surrouml- 
ings. Above us v as the heavenly hot.t, each unit 
binning with the splendour peculiar to tropical 
skies ; beneath us, great massi's of ]>hos]>horescencc 
rolling in the depths, seemed to emulate the stars 
above ; and behind us, Venus cast a long bril- 
liant rellection on the deep. While watehmg her 
effulgence, Colonel P suddenly dn-w mv Atten- 
tion with ; ‘By .b'vc, II , sbe i-, coming at us !’ 

And true enough it «eenfed so for a moment ; but 
immediately we both recognis'd the lait tliat a 
great meteor was a] iprc racking ; and no sooner 
was this tact ajijiarent, than it liad passed ahead 
and disajuieared under tbi' following a'-tonidiing 
circumstaneeri. At first, of a dazzling wliite, it 
rivalled Venus iu brilliancy, and seemed to emerge 
from her ; then the uhite i-njudly jiassed into red, 
then dull red, almost black, <ind iu this condition 
it flew over our head", pii'-sing over the IkcruH, 
and falling into the sea with a s]>lash, apparently 
a mile ahead ot lier, and slightly on her stai board 
bow. Involuntarily, we both rushed l«n\\aid to 
see the fall, but vc'ie too late ; but e-verj tme on 
deck heard it ; and ne all sau and heard the out- 
splashed water fulling back into the sea As the 
steamer sped on, ue passed o\er, at an inteival, 
I shonbl bay, of fi\e hundred jards, thvi'e gigantic 
hubbkiS ol hot ai" g’ ’j'lu: ui' fiom the dej>ths, 
and marking the '..i Mi ' t ul the meteor to 
tlio bottom of the sen. 

This adventure formed a topic of e(m\or"ation 
during the remainder of our \o\age to Bombay. 


dead for road repairs was at one period only too 
common. It is to prevent such unnecessary 
destruction that the above Society lias been 
formed ; and let us hope that, as education and 
intelligence advance, its endeavours will be well 
sujiported b} all classes in so good a woik. 


TO A B no Til Ell POET. 

OxcE tuoie till* tieasuicil lyie I rauv, 

Tliat breathes toj oft of Miiu legief, 

To thank tliec for tliy kindly praise, 
bear fiieiid, whom I have iievei met ; 

Foi oh, it is .so swccl to know, 

^^hcJll Cl in loiicliuc.ss we sigh, 

Though sihnt loins iu beoict flow, 

TIiok aio liiu! kmdicd fcpiiits nigh, 

\Vo love frt tell in ])ljiinlb'e song 

Oin longing fin tlio stie.vins ainl llowcvs — 
To fi'i'l, amid file’s inisj tluong, 

Isonic kindled liooit lesjionda to oiiis. 
l:?o ]Uiising in the iinisv ciovvd 
To lisltn fo thi fiieiidl) slr.tin, 

Ko vvondei tli.it 1 leel -o immd 
To know 1 have not sung in vain 

Tlion, luiniblc bard, such jaai-sc : llmio 
AI\ bie’s most gi.itiful songs iii'-|iiie, 

T.ut oh, such feeble powers are mine, 

Th.it when 1 toucli that tiemliling l.vic. 

It llntlei-, like some (..ijitivc bud, 

Noi tells onf halt my lieait would su} ; 
For etc its Innid von e is Imaid, 

In veiy shame it dies .iw.'u, 

\Vc singeis of the hmivin Mce, 
rlniiied 111 one gieiU poi tie li.ind, 

C.in tool amid the lealms ol s]jai ' 

Soul aii.sweiing soul, li.ind gi.ispiiig h.ind. 
Axniiid the S'leii'd shimc wc kneel 
<11 Poesy, .xnd nought fan stii 
The golden clianu Jioin those wlio foil 
ITiutod m then love fot hci. 


PRKSKKVATION OF MONUMICAT.S. Kot inine the wish lot high leiiown, 

r . 11,, mi 1LS 1 Eol eaithlv lionoius f.idc ,ind die ; 

A .Society has ]k'oii formed called ‘The ^.ttionul <,h, how oit the l.uucl down 

Society for prefier\ino the ■Memorials ol tlie Dead (bi tus-es blanched willi gud doth lie ! 

in the Chimhes ,iiid Chun hvaids of (lre;itP.rit.mi,’ I only ask in vc.u.s to come— 

for ])reventing the neglect and wanton destruction b.iy, smile not .at this hope of mme— 

which BO ollen oveiLake not otily tombs ,an<l M’hen this pom quivenng lyie h dumh, 

monuments of tlii' dead, but cuiiou.s, inteie-ling, A mcmoiy m .such lic.iits as 1 lane , 

and even sacred relics. It is a well known 

fact tb.at in altering cliurcbes or re-arrangmg Tint when the laiic and lowly meet 

eliurchyards, the mo"t reckless ludiflercnee li.as At cv< mug imind tlie nngle-sidc, 

olten been exbibite.l iu ibe m.mner in wlinh Some fiiuid may tell~ot. ro-nid svyect ' , 

memorials of the dead and oburcli fittings or pro- n^, ’nW' -she died 

.1 1 iniAi- •, U Ills hi ail would lilt ill, tlnise cheeks Would glow 

pMty have breu haii. 1« . A few yeara a-o ,t «al ^.„l, j 

a oominon th,n|; lo iind ,n «.me „l th.’ S«,t.ih ^ 

ehurches the old fimls disposed of cither to mend t],^. todiug iiooi.’ 

ro,'xd" or for building purpo.se" ; and the old font 

of H.arrow Church,^ on being olleretl for sale for Tint little feet, with bofloned sound, 

that lunpose many years ago, uas purchased by a May M.inctimes seek my huralile grave ; 

My and jdaced in a nook in her garden, to rescue Tint dnldi.sh forms m.ay tlustcr round 

^iiiTom such degradation. The writer remembeiSj The simt where only weeds may w^avc ; 

when a youth, seeing at a large and we.iltliy „ To wliis|>cr how my hcait could feel 
farmer’b in the west of England, the beatitilully Pm nil their simple |oja and pains ; 

carved oaken alt'ir from the neighbouring paii"h Tint I iiom leaven muv see them kneel 

church used us the kitchen table ! And the emjdov- giave with chains 

ment of tombstones and other memoj'ials of the Fa nwy Iorrestkr. 

* This may liavo possibly been an electric fireball. Printed and PnbliAied by W & 11, Chambeus, 47 Pater- 
— ^Ed. no.->ter Lows LoNl>L)^, and tiii'J High Street, EwA'jiCitOH. 
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I THE HITMAN MOS(ilTITO. 

I 11k Is ul)i(piit(m'^ ; and, t:ikin5» him morally, he 
I has S(»lveil the problem ol perpetual motion , lor 
he is never quic't, novel trampiil, and ns for lettiii;' 
W(‘ll Ol* his lelhnv-rrcatuies alone, he does that 
as little as he pn,)s the national debt. Like Ins 
eiitoinolojTical prototype, tlie human mosquito lias 
various methods of attack. Now he comes on a on 
silly, AMtbout note ot ^^a^nini' ])r('facinf4 uthuk, 
an<l the lust prooi ol his pieseuce— a stino . now 
the shrdl discorduTue ol hi.s thalleie^c rousei yui 
to attention and the, Auin attc’iiqit at defence and 
retaliation, lou’ yon cannot deiend yourself nor 
yet lelidiate. The Jiunian inosipiito is too subtle 
m his attack to be evaded, too quick in Ins retreat 
to be ( au;^dit ; and jourliauds only fight the air, 
A\hen they do not Jail, like boomer.ings, uith a 
sounding blow on your own pati*. 

Tlie life’s business of the human mosquito is to 
I wonml, and lus mildest pleasure is to unnov. 

I M'oe to you, ])oor hapless uight, if, in a ueak 
niomcut, you have allowed the tormeiitoi to find 
out. > our sole ]ilaces or discover the secret of the 
weak joint iii your urinour. Henceforth you may 
hid a<lieu to jieace for .so long as this creature 
is Avithni^ liail. He never l(*ts drop a subjeit 
Avhich he knows is painful ; and when lie lias 
once bi^en able to make you Avince, he never 
I Av caries of lepeating the experiment. It is such 
I fun to him to sec your lip quiver, j'our check 
hhincli, your cj’es flash Avith iJl-suppres.sed fiii'y, 
if you are a nan -\A^th Aoiecless scorn or chu-ken- 
ing tears, if you are a Avonian— such fun ! He 
A\ould not foiego that pleasure for worlds, life, 
indeed, having no greater to bestoAv. Vivisection 
Are there nut men who Avould vivisect for the 
mere love of torturing, and the brutal curiosity ttf 
seeing the victim’s behaviour under pain ? So in* 
like manner does the Jiuinan mosq*iito torment and 
torture you for the mere love of the sport ; and 
to make youMance to his piping, shod in tlie red- 
hot shoe.? of the German fairy tale, is a.s exquisite 
a delight to him as Avere the cries of the racked 
heretic to Torqueinada, as are the fluttering agonies 


j of the AA'onnded bird to tlio snake. Has your 
I faAmurlte sou proved a failure, with passages in 
j lus history jou Avould rather not remember, btill ! 
j le.ss ha\e leniciiibered by others? Tlie human ! 
I mosquito neAer meets you Avithout asking carc- 
, fully after young (traceless Avhere he is— Avhat 
j ho IS doing — and has he paid his rh'hts yet? and 
is that .sentence of outlawry re%;in(led ? and Avhat 
a grief it must be to you that one Avbo jiruinised 
so AA'ell AAhcn he Avas a lad, should have kicked 
over the traces to such an extent as he has done ! 
Did your daughter run off Avith the- penniless 
lieutenant, and are you notoriou-sly unreconciled 
to the marriage — hopeless as is your displeasure? 
The liuiuan mo.sqiiito takes e.vcry opportunity of 
speaking in your presenci* of the i“(‘gimeut to Avlneh 
your uiiAAelcoine son-in-law belongs; and tliougli 
he cannot tell you personally, does tell your neigh- 
bour in your hearing where it is, Avhat it is doing, 
and how this olheer and that have distinguished 
themsehes and been re\A’arded, your undesirable 
connect lou being conspicuously absent from the 
loll-call of merit. If yoiir oltl aunt has died and 
left you nothing, Avhile she favoured your consm 
and made him her lu'ir, to }our not unnatural 
dis.ippoiutnienl, the human mosquito de\elops tlie 
mo.st cxtraordhuiry interest in that cousin’s 
doing<5, and either asks you ol his Av*ell-bejng 
uuiler his ncAv honours, or gives you anecdotes 
ot the .splendour of his surroundings and the 
astouuding luxury of his home — anecdotes Avliich 
.set your teeth on edge, hampered us you are in 
all your goings and comings. Or, if it be the 
otlicr way, and you ImA’c been the favoured and 
the rightlul heir has been dispo.s.se.ssed, then does 
the tormentor regale you Avitli liarroAving accounts 
of the di.-^graced one’s trijils and jicnury, and the 
bitterness of his disappointment, Avhich clings to 
him like a Nessiis shirt, poisoning the very 
current of his blood. 

Not to be successfully fought, not to be 
captured, not to be barred out,^tihis tormentor 
of men’s lives is as terrible as are those genius 
wliicb float in the air and bring Avoe illimitable 
to all AA'lio breathe them. Your only chance 
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witli him IS imjieiu tr/vhh' rcaorvo ; wrajiping 
yourself up in fcilence uliicli nothing can cause 
to break into conlidonce or self-betrayal ; showing 
a (Icnicauour as stolid as a triple wall of brass ; 
suiroe.ititig your feelings, your very thoughts, as 
though they were crimes which would land you 
111 the c'i"ritv lad if reiie.ited aloud. This is 
your oii'x <'i.i:ic'-- tin sole hind of mosquito-net 
which will protect you. Mfi appeal to reason 
W'lll be successful ; still Ic'^s w'ill have a chance 
of !i,n appeal to feeling, humanity, gratitude. t)f 
gratitude, indeed, lie lias no more knowledge tlian 
he has of the origin ol life or the cause of crystal- 
lisation ; for ingratitude is his characteristic, as — 
with some kinds — insuletiee is the method. Like 
the hrute which turns and rends the hand tlyit has 
fed him, this kind of creature, tins liumaii mos- 
quito, turns against you, when you have done all 
ior him that he desiied and when he has no more 
hope of your lielp. Tiieii yon learn the ti ue qua- 
lity of liis nature, and find out for yourself of what 
base material it is made. It is only alter repeated 
trials, howHiVor, that he is convinced at your 
finality in the W’ny of Indp ; for lie is of the same 
yens as the daughter of the horseleech and cries 
ever ‘ Give ! give !’ "When you liave once allowed 
a man or woni.m of this kind to prove that yon 
are pimcturahle, that you are so mueh nutiiinent 
for l)old suckers, you are done for ; and inithing 
short of a huvyer will free you Irom attacks 
which, mad(' at first insidiously — nun he with 
(iattones, mute ajipeals, humble representations, 
gentle prayers — giow by tune and success into 
bold and hurglaiious assaults, accomjianied with 
threats and enforced hy moiai hludgeous. Then 
you must address yourself to the hnv, which is 
to the human mosquito of tletenumed allaek 
what petroleum is said to he to In.-, winged pi-o- 
tnlype, the only eU'ectual defence known. Ti' 
do good to a man or woman of tins kind is 
to illustrate the truth of tlie hard old ('ornish 
saying : ‘ Save a man from the ''ca, and lie 
becomes your enemy.’ To sow golden grain on 
the barren fields of such a one is to leap soirow 
for your>e]f; and to give your coat is but. tlie 
preface to the (bMiiainl for your cloak. Your 
ineli ever becomes Ins ell ; and wlnn you do not 
concede all that is <letnaiided, then are you stung, 
as a kind of way mark hefween what you have 
done and what you have not. 

At home the human mosquito is restles.s and 
e^actmg. He inbu fires in everything afloat, 
and always adds u drop of hitloriio.s.s to such 
honey as the family may havu‘ garnered in its 
hiv’c. Is there a fete-day on hand '( He takes out 
the sweetness, rubs off the gloss, by restrictions 
if lie be in the place of coinnian<l ; hy leinpcr if 
he be a suhor<lniate who can only damage ami 
not destroy. A.s the former, he luirasses Ins wule 
hy finding fault with her arrangements, sub- 
fititntnig Ins own ; he annoys the servants by 
coiilradictoiy commands; nritatc.s the governesH 
by doubting her capacity lor taking care of her 
charge ; and causes flic children to w'cep or to 
«nlk, ac^'^'^doi" to their n.atures, by .scolding ihem 
iiiipar; .ally :.>! round, with reason or without. 
Then, when he has made every one thoroughly 
m^’erahle or *\:ncunifint.ihle, and more inclined 
to peidbrm penance than to undertake pleasure, 
ho puts on a liilanons manner, and, when thi.s 
IS not responded to, rates the wretched little 
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flock for their gloominess on a holulay, and say.s, 
if this is to be the. manner in which they thank 
him for the treat he lias given them, he will 
fake good care how he allows them to have 
another. 

As a subordinate, he is just as worrying if not 
so domineering. As the servant whose functions 
are vital to the thing on liaiid — s.iv the C('()k on 
the day of a dinner-party -the liuman mosquito 
makes ever}’' one sufter. For just ife ‘ Fnglaml’s 
e.vtrcuiity i.s Indand’s opportunity,’ so is the. 
day of social consideration in a household that 
wherein the cook, who is also a mosijuito, is 
most troublesome, and mo.>t annoying, fl’o believe 
her, there will not be a dish lit to eat, .'iml tliiTe 
IS not enongli of nnytbing. Something lias gone 
wrong with the .stock for .“.ioup ; Ihe fi-hmoiiger 
has skiin])ed the weight, which was already too 
closely calculated ; and tlm butelui' has not sent ! 
the pro]u>r joint for the roast ; the ehickeus are ' 
.-•kinny and the ‘buds’ are tough ; the cream is j 
deficient and the milk is turned ; and the v’eget- 
able.s are not fresh nor ih the fimt iipe. rerli.q)S | 
she shams the sullenncss of despair, and w ill not ; 
give an answer, or one only ol ]« .-.simisti' ioie- j 
bodings, when her lui^tress tiaes to put ihe lust ' 

faei’ on the niaifei ; or she may a‘--nine .i falsely 

lieartsume air, and, affi-r she has ]»Iimg('d her 
])()or lady into the de])ths of desp.or ;uid nervous } 
apjirehension, says she will do v/liat she. c.iii to ’ 
remedy tlie long tale of disaslei recounted, hut 1 
the dinner will not he ii]) to the mark, let her 
do tin* he.'.t ‘he can. Jt all de]>ends on tin* joo- 
jiortion of h«r cruelty to her love of .innoyin'j, ' 
wdudher she sends nj) a diuii i ]\ .1 'n - 1 . > 

or one 111 her best stvle and i .■ i. ■ : 

In < ithei ra.se .she has had her ple.isure - in serious 
hint or in .siinpb' le.asing ' 

Wo need not go through the whole list (d’ ' 
domeslie mosquitoes. Kiom the l.idy --maid I 
wdio juills her mistress’s hair when bru-hing J 
it, and lets her go to a state bull with a 
string unhustened and a tape showing below 
her tr.un, to the page-hoy who hj('iilv.s in a 
montli the wmih of Im j'tsar’.s wages, tlioy all 
make, their .service the eauM* ol annoyanec to 
their enqdoyiTs ; .and .some add to aiinojanee, 
'jraver disaster. (bit wdiat tan }oii do with | 
them? Adiifents will haj’jien, you know’, and 
an unfortim.ite serv.int m not net e-sarilv a had 
piM'son. Your })age-bov, ft)r iiistaiiee, is .'-m.'irt 
in biking me.ss<iges,. and ([uk k to b>arn tlic 
niceties of lug othee ; lie is ile.iii in his jterson 
and respectful in his manners. How ean''you f^ay 
fh.at his uiilu'ky fingers are ilr* iv'-ult ol malice 
])r(*pen-^ f and is it not worth wliile to kei'p 
Inm on, you Iiojiing th.'it he v\ill learn inon* 
deftness in Jiandling china ‘ami glass--his jtnst 
«lumsine‘^ eoiidoned by liis future improvement'^ 
Just so ; .and yet w’e may be very certain of one 
thing -once a inos((uito, alvvaiy.s a mostpiito ; 
once the love of annoying or hurting gets hold of 
^t^ie moral system, and there it stay.s rooted, like 
•eouch-giM.^s, or that Australian enemy tlie thorn- 
gi.Lss, a source ot damage to cverj'tliing that lives 
near it. ‘ ^ 

As a child, the hum.an mosquito Is the ‘limb’ 
of the nuivsery, according to the vernaculai’ of the. 
nurse. As a boy, he is the bully over hi.s little 
hrotlu’i’s and the incarnate pl.ague of his sisters. 
As a man, he is the tyrant and tormentor of las 
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household. If he runs to pri"gislmesa, he lufikea 
iiis cliihlren’ti lives a burden to them because of 
Iractious and declensions ; if he is an athlete, he 
maybe ruins them lur all time by the biutal 
id^our of Ins training ; if he is etieminate, he 
interferes with tin* mauls, takes the reins ot 
domestic government out oi las wile’s liands, 
orders tlie dinners, and looks aftcu’ tlie chihlren 
like an Indian bearer or a supermimeiary nui-t^e. 
He is at ttll*tiines the mosquito ot the establish- 
ment, buzzing here, stingmg there, <‘reating fever 
and iriitatioii eierywhere; making one wonder 
lor what purpose such he are simt into the 
world nt all, and ivhat good end they subserve. 
In politics, the restless obstructive and Ibe pert 
(pierist, tbe o]>]»o«itinnisi for tlie sake of opposi- 
tion, and in"()l( iit to tlie extreme-'t ]>oint, In* ki-eps 
tilings alive m tbo sense in which a lire of tboins 
cun make theVatiT bftil. But sujijwse you want 
tbe "water to be cool and frcsli and still, wdiat 
good tlum does your crackling fire ot tliorus 
is it not a hindrance rather tliau a hel])‘? and 
a liano instead ot a blessing? 

Mu' Mew him bow we may, wo are forced 
back to tlie same jio-'ilion— the liiinuui mosijiiito 
is a mistake m anllii fiitology, and in no sense a 
creature* to be presi'ivcd lor its use's m Ibe* general 
eeeeneimy. When we shall have memled all the 
iimr.il iiMcturos aiiel put soeietv straight and 
sf(u<iu‘, then will tlie-ie lie iiei roeun for the human 
mosejuite) ; anel the' h'oice expies'^ed m his ngl} 
energies now', will ha\(' merged into iiohle-r and 
bi'tle r fen'iiis Me’.inwhile, se*e*nig that lighting is 
fI*^e'le''S finel all ile'i'eiie I'-W eU'k dltlMji'v, W'O must 
bear him wutli what ]u 1 le'uce we e-aii eommand— 
no either me»ral catludiceiu having vet heen dis- 
eeuei'L'el able* te) heal the hurts ma<le hy tlu' 
cre'.itnie in its attae’ks. j\nel pe*ihaps-- A\ho 
kimw’s I — ])!itie'iKe lieiiig in itse-lf one of the 
swe'e'ti'i’ viiliii'S - it Is 111 the tcae-hiug and tlie 
exercise ol tins to liis fellow-nieii that the human 
meisepiito has Ills Kdiion (/’«V/e'. 

A JIOESE inVTDKD AdATNST ITSELF. 

CFIXl'I'Kll M. 

WiTTilN the first leW' ela)^, a great many of 
the'se' con \e*rsat ions look ])ki('e, ami Erarices 
graelually lornied an ide*a to heiself, not, pe'i*- 
liaps, XTi-y like* reality, but ye't an idea, of the* 
other hff Irom whn h her si.ste'r had roine. The 
duet figure; jii it xvas ‘mamma,’ the mothf*r 
with xylmm Constance xvas so carele's^ly f.uiuliar, 
anel of x\liMii] .she hersell knexv iieitlnng at all. 
France's el id mit learn from lier sister’s icxela- 
tiona te» leixe' ]u*r meilln'r. The effect Vas xvrx 
dillereiit from th.*it*xvhiLh, in such circumstances, 
would li.ive taken place' in a novel. She came 
te) le)e)k ujion this unknown repre.‘?entativu of 
‘ the parents’ side,’ as CV)nst.'ine*e said, ns ujion 
a sort of natural opjione'iil., one xvho understeiod 
but little anel sympatbised ne)t at all wuth tl«' 
younger, the olhe*r I’ortmii, the generation wdiml* 
Avaa te> succ(*e'el anel rejihice her. Of this fact 
the other giil never cemcealeA her ('aay con- 
viction. The I'hlers for tlie moment luwl the 
poxver in tlieir hands, hut hy-and-by then* day 
would bo over. ’I'liei'c was notliiiig unkind dr 
cruel in this certainty ; it was simjdy the 
course of nature, which hy-and-by xvould be 


upset by natural pi'ogress of events, and wdiicli 
ill the meantime w’as modified by the other 
certainty, that if the young stood firm, the 
elders had no alternative but to give in. Alto- 
gether, it WMs evident the iiarents’ side wms not 
the winning side : but all the same it had the 
power f)f annoying the other to a very great 
extent, and (*\erciscd this powa-r with a scitish- 
ne->s which was sometimes brutal. Mamma it 
w'lw exident ha<l not considered Constant e at 
all. She luul taken her about into society for 
lier ow'n ends, not lor lier danghter’s jileasure, 
•She had Itumed a plan by wdiich t'oiistance 
W'.is to be handl'd over to anotlier proprietor 
without any consultation of her own wislies. 

The heart of Frances sank as she sloxvly 
identified tins maternal image, so different trom 
the image of fancy. ,Sjie tiled to compare it 
w'ltli the im.ige w'liK'h she hersi'lf might in her 
turn have comninmcated of her latliei, had it 
hceii slic who Avas tlie expositor. It frightened 
her to find, as sh<' tried this experiment m her 
o\\ n mind, that the representation of jiapa would 
not haxe been much more Batisfactory. She 
Avoiild luiAc shoAvn him ns ])a,vsing his time 
(hiefly m his library, taking very little notice 
of her tastes and Avisbes, settling Avliat was to 
be done, A\dicre to go, (VM’\thir* thn! Avas of 
any importance in their b:!, uiI'k.i at all 
taking into account Avhat sheVvished. This she 
liad always lelt to be perfectly natural, and 
she bad no feeling ot a grievance in the matter ; 
but suppo''iiig it to be necessary to tell tbe 
story to an ignorant person, Avhat Avould that 
Ignorant iH'rsoiis opinion be? It ga\'e her a 
great slioik to pcrci'ive that the mijiression 
jirodiiced Avonld also be one of harsh authority, 
indiffeient, taking no note of the inclinations 
of those A\lio Aiere subject to it. That was how 
(lonslam e Axould represi'ut ])!ipa. Jtxxas not the 
case, and yet it Aiould look so to one who did 
not know. I’ercemng this, Frames came to feel 
that it might he natural to ri'prcsent the world 
as (oiisistmg of two factions, paients and chil- 
dren. There avus a certain truth in it. If there 
should happen to occur any (jui'sfion -Avhicli Avas 
impossible- - hetw een papa and herself, she lelt 
sure that it Avould be very difhcult lor him 
to reabsi* that she had a Avill ot her own ; and 
yet Frances Avas Aery cou-cious ot liaAing a 
Avill of her oavii. 

In this A\ay she learned a great maiiv things 
vaguely through tin' talk of her sister, yhe 
le.iriu'd that balls and otlier enti*rfaiiiinciits, sueli 
.i-i, to her iiii'xporieuced lanc>, liad •'cemed notb- 
iiig but jdeasure, Aven; not in reality intended, 
at least a-a their fiist oltject, fur ph*asiiro at all. 
Ooiistaiiee spuke ot tliem as things tu Avluch 
one must go. ‘IVe looked in lor an hour,’ she 
would say. ‘Mamma tlnnks she ought to have 
liall-a-do/eii places lo go to every evening,’ Avith 
a tone in whali tliere Avas more sense of injury 
than jdeasuve. Then tliere, was tlu; mysterious 
question of low, Avliich Avas at once so simple 
and so aAvful a matter, on Avhich there cuuld be 
no doubt or question ; that, it appeared, amis quite 
a compluated affair, in Avliieli the lover, the hero, 
was traiisferri'd into ‘ the man,’ a\ lm?e qualities had 
to he discov^ered and cmisidcreil, as if he %ere 
a candidate tor a public office. AU this liewil- 
dered Frances more than can he imagined or 
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dupcrjbed. Her bister’s ai-rival, aucl the disclo- 
sures invohcd in it, had broken up to lier all 
the known Jines of heaven and eai'lh ; and now 
that everylhui<f had settled down a^iiin, and 
tlif'se hues were hef;inninj» once more to be 
ap]»arent, Frances Icdt that though they were 
wider, they were narrower too. She knew a 
jrreat deal more ; but knowledge only made that 
appear hard and unvieldino which liad beam 
elastic and infinite. Tlic va^ue and imaginary 
were a great deal lunrt' lovely than this, which, 
according to her bister’s revelation, was the 
real and true. 

Another very curious cvpericnce for Frances 
occui'red w'hen Mi’s Durant and Mr.s (laiint, as in 
duty bound, and nio\ed with licely ruriohitv, 
came to call and make aeqnaiutance W'ltli ?»lr 
^^hll*ing’s new daughter. Coiistanci* regarded 
these vi.sitors wdth languid euriosity, only half 
rising from her chair to acknowledge her in- 
troduction to them, and leuMiig Frances to 
answ'er the ((uestioiis which they thought it 
only civil to put. Dili she like Bordighera t 

‘O yes ; well enough,’ Couslaiiee replied. 

‘ My sister thinks the people not so picturesque 
as she expected,’ said Frances. 

‘But of course slie felt the delightful ditVeience 
ill the clitnate reople, Mrs Durant understood, 
were sufleimg dicadfully from east wdml in 
London. 

‘Ah ! one doesn’t notice in town,’ Saul (^onst'inee. 

‘My f-ibter la not a<<ustomed to Ining without 
comforts and w'lth so little furniture. You 
know’ that makes a great dilfeiviue,’ said her 
anxious expositor and .ipologist. 

And then there would ensue a long pause, 
which the new’-comer did nothing at all to break, 
and the conversation fell into tlio ordinary dis- 
cussion of who was at eh inch on Simihn, how’ 
many new' people from the hotels, and how 
disgraceful it was that bome W'ho w'ere evidently 
English should either poke into the I’oiium 
Catliolic plaecb or ne\ er go to < hurch at all. 

‘It comes to tlic .'•aine thing, indeed,’ Mrs 
Durant said indignantly ; ‘ for w lien they go to 
the natixo place of worsliip, they don’t under- 
stand. Even I, that Iuimj heeii so long on the 
continent, 1 can’t follow' the service.’ 

‘ But papa can,’ said Tasie. 

‘Ah, papa— papa is much more highly edu- 
cated than I could e\er iiretend to be; and 
besides, lie is a theologian, and know’.-.. There 
were quite hulf-a-do7eu peo]jle, evidently English, 
whom 1 .saw’ w'ith my own eyes coming out ot 
the chaptl on the Manna. — Oh, don’t say any- 
thing, Tasie ! I think, in a foieigii place, where 
the English have a iluiracter to keep up, it i.s 
quite a bin.’ 

‘You know, mamma, they think nobody know's 
them,’ Tasie said. 

Mrs (Jaunt did not care so much w'lio attended 
churcli ; but when she found that Constance liad, 
as she told the general, ‘really nothing to say 
for her.self‘,’ she too dropped int« her habitual 
mode of talk. She diil her Ijest in the first 
place to elicit tlie opinions of (’onbtance about 
Iloi’dighera and the climate, about liow she 
tli«mgbt Mr W»i^>ing looking, and if dear Frances 
W’a/^ not far btronger than slie used to he. But 
yhen these judicious inquiries failed of a 
response, Mrs Gaunt almost turned her back 


upon Constance. ‘I liave had a letter from 
Katie, iny dear,’ she said. 

‘ Have you indeed ? I hope she is quite well 
— and the babies ? ’ 

‘Oil, the babies; they are ahvays well. But 
poor Katie, she has been a great sull'erer, I 
told you she had a touch of fever, by liKst mail. 
Now’, it IS her liver. You are never safe from 
your liver in India. Slie had been up to the 
hills, and there she met Dougla^-, w'iio had gone 
to settle Ins wdfe and •elnhlren. IBs W’lfe is a 
poor little creature, always ailing ; and their 

Keeoiid boy But, tflear me, I liuve not told 

you my great new’s. Fi'auces George is eoming 
home! He is coming In Bnndi-'i and Venice, 
and will he here directly. I told Inm 1 was suie 
all my kind neighbours would he so gl.ul to ‘'ce 
liirn ; and it w'lll he so nice for hiiu — don’t you 
think — to see Italy on Ins vVav?’ * 

‘Oh, very nice!’ said Frances. ‘And you 
mn■^t he very happy, both the general and you.’ ; 

‘The gi'iieral does not say mucli ; hut he is 
just us hajipy as 1 am. haney ' by next mail ! 
in aiiotlier w'eek ’’ Tlie poor lady dried hi'V mes, 
and nddeil, laughing, sobbing: ‘Only tlnnk — in 
a week — my yoimgesl boy !’ 

‘Do you mean to su},’ said (’oustance, xvlnn 
Mrs Gaunt W’as gone, ‘tliat you have iiuide them 
believe }ou care — Oil, tliat is exactly like 
inamina. She makes jiecmle think she is quite 
liajipy and quite miseiablc about their ail.urs, 
when she does not laie one little bit' B'hat is 
this woman’s youngest son to } on ’ I 

‘But she is- — I luue been here all iii\ life. 

I am glad tliat she should he hajipy,’ iiied 
I'rances, suddenly phiced upon her defenee. 

When she thought of it, Mrs Gaunt’s youngt'4 
boy W’as notlnng at all to lier ; nor did Via* care 
very mnch Avhetiiei all tlie Ihiglisb in Ihe liotels 
on the Marina went to ihuich. Ihit !Mr.s Gaunt 
w'as interested in the one, and the l)m‘aut>i in 
fhe otlu*i. And was it true uhat (’oii'tame said, 
that she W’as a humbug, that she was a dcK iver, 
becaubc she pietended lo laro^ J^'raiice-, w'as 
much confus<*(l by this (jue4ion Tlieiv was 
soiiK’thing in it: poihap^ it was Iriie. She lall 'ivil 
us .she replied: ‘Do you think it is w'loug to 
sympathiM* It is true that I don’t feel all that 
for m\' If. Bii' .d It IS not false, for 1 do 
feel i! )■ :• lii m .■> a .it of a way.’ 

‘And that is all fhe society yon have here? 
the clorgywoman, and tin* ohl soldier. And will 
they expect me, too, to feel for them— in a sort 
of a w’ay ’ ’ 

‘Dear Constanei*,’ said France', in a pleading 
folic, ‘it could neior ho quite the pame, you 
know, because you are a stranger, and 1 have 
know’ll tliem ever since 1 was quite a little thing. 
They have all been very kind to me They 
iistsl to haa’o me to tea; and Tasie would play 
W’lth me ; and Mrs Gaunt brought down all her 
Indian luriosities to nnnisc me. Oh, yon don’t 
Jnow how' kind they are. 1 w'onder, sometimeH, 
wdicn I see all tlie carved ivory things, and 
remember how’ they were iidvon out from under 
the ghi.ss shades for me, a little thing, how I 
didn’t break them, and how dear Mrs Gaunt 
conhl trust me with them. And then*Tabie’ 

‘Tasie! AVhat a ridiculous name. But it suits 
her Avell enough. She must be forty, I should 
think.’ 
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‘jr<n* ri'flit name is Anastasia. Six' is called 
after tlu> (VauitesM ot Dein-ara, who is her gcul- 
iiiother,’ said Frances witli gieat gravity. She 
had lieard this explanation a great iiuiin' times 
from jMrs Durant, and unconsciously repeated it 
in something of the same tone. Conslanee reci'ived 
this with a sudden laugh, and clapi>cd her hand.s. 

‘I didn’t know 3mu were a mimic. That is 
capital. — Do Tasie now. I am suie you can ; and 
tlx'U we slufll have got a iaugli out of them at 
least.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ asked Frami''-, growing 
pale. ‘ Do you think I ^vould laugh at them t 

Will'll you know liow' really good they are’ 

‘O \cs; 1 suppose I shall soon know,’ said 
(lonstance, opening her mouth in a yawn, whx-h 
Frances tlxuight W’oiild liavi; heen dreadful in 
any one else, hut which, .somehow', w'as rather 

I iietly 111 her.* Everyfliing wms rather jiretty in 
lor, ejjen her little ludenessi's and iinjiertiuences 
‘li T st.i3 heie, ot course I shall have to he 
intimate with them, as 3'oii liave heen. And must 
I take a tender interest in the 3oiinge.st hoy? 
Let us see ' He will hi' a Aoiing soldier prohal>i3’, 
as his nioIlK'r is an old one, and as he is coming 
from India He wull never have semi any one 
He H hound to take one ot u.> loi a goddesvj 
cither a ou or me ’ 

‘ (.'on^t.iiii ’ cried Fr.uices, in her coiisterna- 
tioii laisiiig lier voiie. 

‘Well’’ said her sisler, ‘is there anything 
w’oiidi rful in that? We are verv ditieient tyjies, 
and till W’e s( e the hero, we shall not he uhle 
to tell whuh he is hkelv to ]irefer. 1 see my 
wa3' to a little diversion, if 3011 will not he too 
nil itaiiii .d, luin That never does a man any 
larm. It will loii'-e Inin ujt ; it will gne him 
somelluiig to think of, A jdace like this ean’t 
li.iw mill h amii''ein(‘iit, even tor .i3oiinget,t hoy. 
We shall make him en)oy hiniM'li, His mother 
will hlc'-s us Vou know', eveiyhi)d3'' says it is 
pait ot uliuation lor a 111.111,’ 

Fraixes hioked at her sister with eyes hewil- 
dereil, '■oiuewliat horrifii'd, lull of di'.aj)pio\a) ; 
while (’onstanei', roused still more In' her sisti'i’s 
hoiroi' tiiuii hy the tivst misehievous suggestion 
wliieh had awakened her from Iier imlitlerenee, 
laughed, and woke up into full animation. ‘IVe 
W'lll go and return 'their visits,’ she said, ‘and I 
W'lll be S3’m]>atheti' too. Hut you shall see when 
I take II]) a ]urt I make much more of it than 
you do. *I know' who the.se people wcie W'ho «lid 
not go^ to ehurch. The)' were 1113’' people- the 
people*! travelled with; and the3' shall go next 
Sunday; and dabic’s heart Rhairiv)oiee. AVhcii 
W'e call, I W’lll let them kiioAV that England, even 
at Hordiglu'ra, expects every man - aiTd cAerv 
woman, which is nfoie to the purjiose - and that 
their ah-eriee Avas reiiuiiked They aviU never be 
absent again, Fan — And as for the other interest, 

I shall imiuhe all ahout Katie’s illnesses, and 
secure the very last intelligence about the A'oungest 
hoy. She Avill sliow' me his photogrujih. *She will 
tell me stories of how he cut his fust tooth.-^ 
AA'ouder,’ s,u<l Constance, suddenly jiausing and 
falling back into Ha; old laugufil'tone, ‘whether 
3 'ou will take up my old ways, Avlien you are 
with niamimi.’ 

‘I shall never have it in my poAver to try,’ 
Bail! Frances. ‘ JMumma Avill never want me.’ She 
was a little shy of using that name. 


‘Don’t you knoAv the condition, then? I think 
you don’t lialf knoAV our story. Papa behaved 
rather absurdly, but honestly too. Wlien they 
separated, he feettled that one of us should always 
be with her, and one of us Avith him. He had 
tlie nglit fo haA'c taken us both. I^fen have more 
riglils than women. We belong to him, hut avo 
don’t btdong to her. I don’t see the reason of 
if, but still that is laAA'. He alloAA'ed her to haA'C 
one of us alw'ays, I daresay he thought tA\’0 
little things like A\hat aa'c Aveie then AA'ould liave 
been a bore to him. At all events, that is how 
it was settled. Now, it does not need much 
cleverness to see, that a'^ 1 have left lier, slio will 
jirobably claim you. She aviH not let papa off 
anything he has luomised. She likes a girl in 
the House, Slie aviU sav : “ Send me Frances.” 

I should like to Inde bijiind a door or under a 
talile, and .see Iioav 3'ou gi t on.’ 

‘ 1 am sure you must he mislakon,’ said Frances, 
much disluihed; ‘theie Avas ni'Acr an}' question 
about me ’ 

‘Ko; heeause 1 Avas there. O A'es ; there was 
ofb'ii question of 3'oii, Mamma has a little 
picture of 3'ou as you Avere Avhen a'ou Avere taken 
aAA-ay. It alAva3's hangs in her room ; and Avhen 
I lud to he seoldcd, she used to a])ostri)i>hiso you. 
She ii'-ed lo sav. “That little angel w’ould never 
liaA'c done bo-and-so,” 1 did, for T was a little 
demon ; .so J rather hated 3'on.\ She aviU send 
for you noAV ; uinl 1 Avonder if you Avill he a 
liltle augel still I should like to see hoAV you 
get on. Put I sluill be fully oicupied here 
liiiAiiig peo])le. to chinch, and making things 
jileasant nir the old .soldiei’s youngest son.’ 

‘I AA’ish you would not talk so aviIiUa',’ said 
Frances ‘You an* laughing at me all the time. 
You think 1 am such a simjileton, 1 AA'ill believe 
all you sa3'. And indeed, 1 am not clever enough 
to uixlersland Avheii 3011 are lauglnng at me — All 
this Is imjmssible. 'J'liat 1 shouhl take your 
])laci', and that 3'Ou should take mine — oh, im- 
po&sibh* ’’ cried Franci'", Avilh a sharper certviinty 
Ilian ever, ns that last astounding idea made 
itself a]*pureiit: that Constance should older papa’s 
dinners and see after the maAonnai'-e, and guide 
Mai luec'i.i— ‘ oh^im]iossible ’’ she cued, 

‘Kothmg i.s impossible. You think I am not 
good enou'gh to tlo the hoiisekei'ping for papa 
T oiiIa' hope 3'OU Avill .s’m tinr ot the dillicultics 
of mv place, as J shall ol yoiiis Pe a kind gic], 
and AAiite to me, and tell me how' filings go. 

1 knoAv AAhat AV'ill happen. You aaiII think 
eA"er3'thing is chaiming at first, and then — -- 
Put don’t let JUarkham get hold of 3'on. ^Mark- 
ham is Aa'rv nice. He is capital for getting you 
out of a .scrajx' ; hul still, J should not advise 
Aou to he guided hv him, es]H‘aall3' as 3’oii are 
papa’s child, and he is not fond of jiapa.’ 

‘ Please don’t sa 3' an A’ more,’ cx’ied Frances. ‘I 
am not going — aii3’A\ liere. T shall Iiag as I 
liave alwa3'.s \lone ; hut only more iiloasantly 
from haA mg — you ’ 

‘That is A'erv ]»retfv of Aon,’ said Constance, 
turning round to look at her; ‘if you are sine 
you ineaii it, and that it is not only true -in a 
sort of aAAaA'. I am afraid I liaAe been notliing 
but a hole, breaking in upon you like this. — It 
Avonid he nice if Ave could be together,’ she alkled 
very calin]A,as if, however, no great amoiuit of 
philosophy Avould be ncces.saiy to reconcile lier 
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to the abseiicp of her bister. ‘ It woiild be nice ; 
but it wjll not be alJowetl. You needn’t be aftuid, 
thonjjfh, lor I can give you a nuiuber of liiutb 
winch will make it much easiei’. Mamma is a 
little — she ih jubt a little — but T Hhould think 
you would get on with her. You look so young, 
tor one llnng. She will begin your education 
over again, and she likes that ; and then you 
are like her, which will give you a great pull. 
It is very luiiny to think of it ; it is like a 
transform.ition bceiie ; but I daresay we shall 
bfjth got on a great deal better than 3’^ou think. 
Eor my part, 1 never was the h'ast alraid.’ 

With this, Ckmstance sank into her chair again, 
and resume.d the book she had been reading, u itli 
that perfect composure and indiHerence which 
filled Frances Avith admiration and dismay. 

It was witli dilliculty that J*’ranci‘s hcrsidf kept 
her scat or her self-command at all. She had 
been draw nig, making one of those innumerable 
sketches wliicli could be made from the loggia — 
now of a peak among the mountains ; now ol tlie 
edge of loam on the blue, Idiio margin ot tJie 
sea; now of an olne, now of a palm. Frances 
had a persistent conscientious w.iy of besieging 
Nature, forcing her day by day to render up the 
secret of another tint, another shadow. It was 
thus she had come to tlie insight which had made 
her fatlmr acknowledge that she wa'^ ‘growing 
up.’ Ihit to-day her hand had no cunning. Her 
pulses beat so tnmulluously that her pencil shared 
the agitation, and fiuttere<l too. She kept still 
as long as she could, ami s])oib>d a jnece ot jiajier, 
W'hich to Frances, with verv little money to lose, 
was soiiietlimg to be thought of. And wlieu slie 
had accoinpli-licd this, and added to her exiite- 
ment the disagrecalde and confusing effect of 
failure in what she wab doing, Fianei's got up 
abrupt!}' and took refuge 111 tlie household eon- 
cerns, m directions about the dinner and con- 
sultations w'lth jMariitci la, wdio w'as beginnin;' 
to be a little jealous of the Signoriiui’s absoiptmu 
in her new companion. ‘If tlie \oung lady is 
indeed your sister, it is natural she should haie 
a great deal of >our attention ; hut not even for 
that does one desert ones old fnemls,’ Miuiuccia 
bald with a little ollcnded dignity., 

Frances felt, w'lth a binking of the heai*t, that 
her sibtei’h arrival had been to her pel haps less 
an iinniixed pleasure than to any ot the house- 
hold. But she did not say so. She made no 
exhibition of the Irimble iii her bosom, wdindi 
even the cimsiiltations over llio mayonnaise did 
not allay. That familiar duty indeed soothed 
her for the moment. Tin* qu<‘stion was whether 
it shoulfl be made w Itli chicken or fish — a very 
important matter. But though this did some- 
thing to relieve her, the culinary eflort did not 
last. To Ihink of being sent aw'uy into that new 
world in whn h Ooii&tani e liad been brought up — 
to leave eveiything she knew- -to meet ‘mamma,’ 
whose name she whispered to herself alum-^t 
trembling, feolmg as il slie took a liberty wdth 
a stranger— all this was bewildering, wmiideiful, 
and made her lieart beat and her head ache. Jt 
W'as not altogi'tlier that the anticipation w'as 
|)aiuful. There was a flutter of e.xcitemcnt in 
it which was. almost delight; but it was an 
aluBthed delight, wdinh shook her nerves as 
much as if it had been unmixed terror. She 
could not compose herself into indiflerence, as j 


Constance did, or sit quiidly dowui to think, or 
resume her usual occiqiation in the face of this 
sudden opening out bclore her of the unforeseen 
and unkiiowui. 

CHOOSING EAT.ABLES. 

In’ the days of our grandmothers, when the young 
lioubcwife her.self W'eiit to market and chose her 
own provisions Avith quick sense and sharp eyes, 
it Avas lier own fault ,if her table Avas not aa'cII 
stocked Avith sw^c^et, fresh eatables. Noav that 
Avc have eA'ciything le.ft at the door, Ave have 
conic to rely on the shopkeeper’s choice- ; and 
the quality of the provisions sent is often not 
ascertjuiieei before the ihsli is servi-d and any 
defect past remedy. To say nolbing of the 
unpleasantness of eating meat or vegi-tables 011 
the Aorge ol decoinpositicoi, there-' is the health 
epiestion, Avhii-h is still more impoitant. Dis- 
agreeable and oAen elangi-rons le, suits are occa- 
sionally piodiiceel from eating shvle e-abbage^ 
cucnmbeis, and otln r Aegetabh-s ; } i-t lew joniig 
heaiseAA m-s, even in ilit-se tlavs ol sandal 1011 
mania, take the trouble to h-ain Jioav to < Imose 
tlieir proA’isions so that the be-t qiuildv ob- 
lniu(*d at the lowest i.iti*. Gemially .-oe.iking, 
all e.ibibles are best a\ le-n I’lie.ipes}, J(;i- then 
they aie most plindiful, in luliejt season, and 
the-n foie nio.'t wholesmiie. ^J'liis IS i-qiei liiily 
the case with lisb, and is a gooil lule lot- guid- 
ance. l\Ianv in dioo-ing fish elepend upon the 
sense ot smell as an infallible tt -t ; but tins is 
not to be trusted (o, as it may be di-eeiwd by 
tlie liM- ol ice Tlie be-,t le^. of lu liuess ai'e 
the bn-gbt pink line of IIk- eilU wlun liiw, 
and, A\beu cooked, the firnuiesi of tbe Ihsli, 
Avluch in tbe case <-1 stale li li is llabbv ami 
btiingA', lAtii il jueserved l>y cold lioiu vi-ible 
putrela* tion. In bu\ing pait ol a large f)--!!, as 
cud, the lieslni(-s lau be known ly 1 lie bluish 
tinge (»f the llesh ami tbe ‘li-jhlly iiuh-sKUt hue 
ol tin- part (lit. If tbe llesh be a -‘H ow, it i- 
not Jresii, As a mb-, llat-fisli Ivm p isthr tJian 
round, and 111 elmoMiig lliem tlieir Ilia kiiess imist 
be lookc'd t<» ratbei tiian their size 

Voiing liousekee])ers may be di-i'ived by llie 
Hiuilanly of some lish, and pav lor their lolly 
at oordin-gly. Halibut sometimes ollVud for 
tuibot, but it may be distiiiguislied by looking 
at ilie s] lots on the back, the halibut bi-ing with- 
out s])oN. Lemon sobs are, again, oltoil .sobl as 
sobs, ami as they an- t ousab-rably iheaper, nearly 
I the came prbt- a; ]ilain, many imagine tiny have 
I made a good bargain in getting tliem. But tliey 
I are not neaily equal in flavour to the real soles, 

I especinllj those caught olf the Jb-Aon coast, and 
j may be detec ted by being AA-tute on both sides, 

! in-jtead ot d.iik on one. Lobsters and crabs ninst 
be chosen not so miicb by their size or AA'cigliti- 
ness, but by tln-ir Aveight in pro])ortiun to their 
size and the AM(leni*->s of their tails. An old 
kdjster aa'iII incrusted Avith lime aviU be heavy, 
the shell aauII he the heaviest part of him. 
Oysters, again, are deci-jitivc. An iiioxpeiieneed 
honseAAife may iVuson, that nit of a large shell 
will come a large oysli-r, not knoAvmg that as 
time rolls on the shell groAV's more ilipully than 
the mollusc AAithin. For garnishing or paiiees, 
old oysters or the hlue-poiiit variety may <lo very 
Avell, and are economical if paid lor as such ; but 
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they un* not cheap or palatable otht'rwiae. If ! ]>ose(l, are most Tin wholesome. Generally speak- 
it is kmnvn that the oysters piiiehased come from ' mg, liver, kidneys, &c. may be ealely eaten wlien 
near tlie moutli of a river, it is prudent to keep in ihcir uncooked condition they show a bright 
them alivi; in a shallow tlish of clear brine for even colour throughout and have no marks of 
a day or two, feeding them with meal, and draw- congestions or bruises, 

ing ofl the wat('r twice a day (o leave tbem b,ire, A special word ot advice is needed as to the 
ill imitation of the tide. Tins proces's makes selection of sweetbread, winch is the thymus 
them plump and wholesimie. gland ot the calf, i’or tlie pancreas or stomach- 

In selecting meat, it is nece^-?riry to ri'meiuber 1 bread is occasionally sub, -.tituted for it. 'J’his may 
that when l^e.sli, lean meat shows a tlee[> piirpU.'.h 1 be recognised, however, even when cooked and 
red tint with a bloom o.yer it on the outside of | elioppeil up, by its large veins and arteries ; and 
the inusLle, and a ji.iler Vermilion red with just as it is very inlet lor in digestibility to the more 
a bhaile ot pnrjile in the cut hiirl.ico Tin* sid)- j ilelicate gland, it is as Tvell to be careful about 
stance should lie iiiodfruLely soli, but at the j choosing it. In buying suet ve must see, it we 
same time so ebe-tic that no mark is left after ^ jiay the best price, that we liavi* the kidney suet, 
a pressure from the finger ; and keeping the meat i or the mass that surrounds the kidneys in a well- 
for a (lay or two in the laider should make j fattotl bullock, because it is fli mer and less stringy 
no diireieiice in this res])ect. The siiilaee ot tin* than any other fat, and it must lie remembered 
meat mii.st !#■ quite «»ilry, even a cut S( arcely that it should look a beatiliful floury wliite. 
wetting the finger; and if tested hy smell, a I Those living in town's, generally have more 
I Kiiiglft |oint ."lionld have very little odour ; Avliil-^t, difficulty m getting fresh vegetahk'S than fresh 
I if it w.l'^te,^ niiuli in cooking or doevs not letam meat; but as every minute green stuffs are kept 
it. giavy, It cannot be said to he ii'allv fresh, after actual death nnulens them less digestible, 

I A good lot lor all nuut is to push a clean kniie it is most mqjurtaiit that housewives should not 
iij) to til'* hilt into its raw sub-lance. In good, ! allow tluuiiseh'e.s to be deceived about them, 
lis'sh meat the icm lance is uniform; but n hen j ( Incumbers and asparagus are both often sjioiled 
soiih' puts }U'(> colter than otlnu'", A\e may be I hy being cut a day betore required, and put in 
sure imti’eiai tMU ba,'^ set m. Ju a good jo.nt ' a damp warm frame to swell and look liiu'. 'I'lns 
ol mutton, tlie I'Mii is (piite e\eu ill hue, and j can geiierjilly be detei ted by (lahliiness or nudas- 
1 has no tlaAour wlnitoier of tallow; in beef, licit y alter pres.siire tUbbageit again, are spoiled 
1 the kail may be a little marbled with fat, but | by being piled on the top ot em li other in huge 
j it mint lia\e no ll.'uour <d suet; whilst the raiv | Avuguns, for the consequent beating and feriinu- 
I fat ('t ninttou must be Avry Avhite; that (*f beef | tatiun rtnder tlieni fl.ibby and uinvliolesoiiie. 
j sliglill\ ( iluu, like (resli lull ter lianii) and A’eal i Unpacked and sprinkled AAith AA'ater, they may 
j sliould al o lia\e sei v A\ lute and tjanslueent fat, j look AVell, but it is nei‘dles,> to say they never 
! and the lem ol bolli iniisi )m> p,de, but perJeitly 'regain Iheir freshness. Some vegetabh's are be^ 

! eveiil} tnil"!. It it IS jionsible to choose a joint [ when they ore mo.st green, others Avlnni tliey ai’O 
i from ,i \»Iiolo (.irtase, the (piality of the meat luo'-t Avhite. Aspaiugu.s, BUA’oys, Brussels sprouts, 

I m.iv lie judgi I (loni llu‘ fat iii'-ide the thigh, and allAA'intir gie'-ns shoiilil la* as groeu as pos- 
, Where tlieii' is phnty of fiim-looking, dear fat, j sible ; but caulitloAva'r and seakale slionld he as 
1 any |oinL niav' salely be chosen irom tliat par- j white as possible. Seakale lobe good sliould be 
, tniilar aiuniat. Meat Avithout any fat is raidy [ perfectly blanclied, for wln-n coloured, it is indi- 
I the b( ; and il, b(''-id(s being lean, it i.s coaiM* gestible to some people, and It avert an unpleasant 
I ami t iin wy-]o< iking, it may be set cloAVii a-, old | after-taste in the mouth. Celery should ako ho 
.aid imiigh, i a.s Avhile as can be got, ainl aaIicii fresh, Rhould 

I 'Jdii. nnwaiy ;’re occasionally ]ierple\ed in the' break off quite clean. If it leaves stringy eiidrt, 
dioiee ol lili,^ ol lieel. Tliey Older the fiist tut; it lias oitlier been av armed to make it swell, or 
I oi the rib-, Avlnrh they ha\'e heard is the be.-t , else ke])t too *long. Crispiie^'S is a gootl te^t for 
I loint, and aaoucIcv when they Imm a joint Avith | all vegeCibles, in but. A eiieuniber Avith the 
I gristle I'uniiing betw’eeii the lat and lean. Then. | Avhite bloom on is easily seen to be fresh, but 
I 111 ignor.inee that tliey have been sei-Acd aa ith | this may be rubbed oil AA’lieii early in tin' niaiket. 
the Avonst end of the ribs, they (om]»hun to tlie' In chooMiig a cm umber, therefore, it is bi'^t to 
buklicr of lus bad meat; and it m.iy be .some handle it in the centre; if it lies firm and stilf 
time Jjef('io they iind out they haA’o been paying! ui the hand, it J.s fresh; Imt il llie ends droop 
lor t1i(* bc.st and seiwed AV'ith the Avor-st, or shake or the rtiihst.mM* foi-k soil, if, has bei’U 

reg.ardrt poik, the best choice is that ot Avell- ! cut some time. The goodness ot cairots is te.sted 
fatted small ])urk aauHi the lean rutlier uni- | by the thiekno.ss of the d.iik outer rind in ]>ru- 
foiinly (•(jloured, jvith no appear.ince of blotchi- i portion to the ]>ale core. 

nes.s and AAuth the kit not at all sire.ilcy'. In ! IVoplc living in the couiitry’^ Avould no doubt 
choosing liacori or liam, it is wadi to remember j disdain to be told lioAV lo choosi' milk or eggs ; 
that tlie colour of the fat sliould be wdiite and j but foi those living in toAvns, a little ad»i(i»' tn.iy 
not velloAvisli, and that if was Avould test Avhether j he usidul. Good milk ]>iaced in a narrow glass 
the il.ivoiiring is very .salt or othervAuso, the salbst , should Laik cpnte op.vpie and of a full A\hite 
plan is to run a knilc in up to the hilt, ^ftAli- j colour. It should leaAo no deposit and have no 


plan is to run a knilc in up to the hilt, ^ftAli- 1 colour. It should leaAo no deposit and have no 
draw it and smell it. It aviII then be manitLst peculiar smell or taste, and these chare teristics 
Avdiether there is ^ny Btrunglij,’^ saline or rancid ought to hold good .after it has h(‘on boiled. Eggs 
flaAoiir, ^ jyjiy l,e roughly tested by sight, for if held up 

i The internal parts of animals arc more difficult to Ihe light, iiesh egg.s look more transparent in 
j lo clioohe, and great care ks necessary m seeing the centre, and old ones at eiUfer end. l^it for 
j that they are pertoetly fresh, as they decompose a cerLini test, Avhere there is any doubt, uefore 
I quicker than the outer parts, and when decom- breaking the shell di.ssolve one ounce of salt in 
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ten ounces of we ter and drop tlie egf' in. A good 
egg will sink, an indifferent one bwiiu, and a 
bad one will float, even if the water be perfectly 
pure. 

A German test for watered milk consists in 
dipping a well-polished knitting-needle into a 
deep vohsel of milk, and then immediately with- 
drawing it in an upright position. If the milk 
is pure, a drop of the fluid will hang to the 
needle ; but the addition of even a small portion 
of w'ater will prevent the adherence of the drop. 

Wheaten flour, lastly, we may test by four out 
of the five senses — sight, touch, taste, and smell. 
To the sight, wdien fresh, flour should be (piite 
wdiite or wuth the slightest tinge of cream}'- yellow' ; 
any decided yellow indicates commencing changes. 
There should be no lumps W'hen tested by the 
touch, or if there are, they should break easily, 
for when there is grittifiess, it show's that the 
starch grains are changing. There should also 
be a certain amount of adhesion, so that it a 
handful of flour were compressed and throw'n 
against a W'all or board, some of it should adhere. 
When mixed w’ith w’ater, the dough it good wull 
be coherent, and draw^ out easily into strings. 
When tasted, it must not be too acid ; and if 
tested by smell, there should be no odour hug- 
gesting lerraentation or niouldiness. 


THE FEN FLOOD. ! 

IN THREE CHAPTERS. — CHAP. II. 

Ruth recognised the voice of her father’s horse- 
keeper and foreman. Then w'ore all her fears 
realised. She struck a light and dic.^-si'd herself 
huniedly. Her first duty w'as to look into her 
mother’s room, to sec wdiethoi' Ihe noise had dis- 
turbed her. But Dame Godfrey — who.se room 
was on the opposite side of the liou.se to that 
from which the 8ound.s came, and wdio, ever .‘«incc 
her seizure, hud been a heavy sleeper — still slejit 
soundly. Ruth closed the door gently ; ami 
after routing Jennie and Bob, w’bom their late 
hour of retiring had rendered unusually drowsy, 
hastened dow'n-stair.s. She could scarcely re- 
strain a scream when she saw that the pas- 
sage was flooded to the depth, apparently, of a 
couple of feet. She called to Jack.son, tlie fore- 
man, that she would open the doer presently, 
and ran hack to the luuiher-rooni, where she 
exchanged her shoes for a pair of high top- 
boots, and ordered Jennie, who now made 
her appearance, to don another pair and follow 
her. 

When Ruth at length undid the f.istcnings of 
the door and dragged it partially open, there 
entered Jackson and three lttrm-lahourcr.s who 
lived in a row of cottages a quarter of a mile 
from the farmhouse. Each carried a lantern, 
wore Ijrg hoots, and had an empty sack on hif. 
shoulders by way of a wrap. Ruth ushered them 
into the kitchen, wdicro the w’ater, disturbed 
by the fresh influx from the dooiwvay, whirled 
round and round, hearing on its eddies a few 
stools and other liglit articles which had been 
left on the floor. It had not yet reached the 
high fireplace, in which the embers still glowed. 
Jenni^ added fre^h wood, and the flame soon 
gleamed upon the blanched faces of the strange 
group. 


‘Thi.s he a rcg’lar out-an’-outer, Mi.'ss Ruth,’ 
said Jackson, a square-built, AveU-favoured man 
of some forty year.s of age, as he shook liimself 
like a spaniel fresh from the river. ‘Never see’d 
sech a job, in m?/ life. A reg’lar “ drown’d,” an’ 
no mistake about it. My ole Avoman an’ the 
young nns are nigh frit to dead, an’ darsn’t cum 
doAvn-stairs ; but I says, says I, to my mi.ssus, 

“ The master ain’t at hum, an’ Miss Ruth she ain’t 
a man, an’ them poor osscs an’ heasteseN ’ll get 
drownded if they ain’t seen to.” So, miss, I jest 
took a lot o’ iirin’ an** A'lttc'ls up-stair.s, an’ off 
I Avent, an’ called Ike^ an’ Joe, an’ Bill here. 
They did the same by their missuse.s, an’ here 
Ave he. Lawk-a-mussy ! the w^ater has ri/. some 
imhes sin’ A\e been here, an’ it keeps on rainin’ 
loike ole hilly.’ 

‘Do you think, Jackson, the Avater will rise 
much higher?’ asked Rutk lu an. aiiMous but 
firm voice. 

‘.Sartain, miss. Ye see, the dikes nius'L ha’ 
runn’d over by now ; so the lunger it rains, 
nat’rally the more Avater there’ll lx*, ’specially 
if it rains up-country loike it do here.’ 

Then* Avas no di.spufing .lack*'on’.^ logic. Ruth 
now iiiA'ited the men to a hri*akf.isi of . old 
bacon, bread, and homo-1 >rc\ved he(*r, wdiich 
Jennie, by h(‘r orders, liad already set out on 
the large, .substantial kitchen table. Jack-son 
and his mates, nothing loth, helped theinsi'lA'c.s 
as they stixxl, Avliile tlieir young Hustles', pro- 
ceeded to lay out th<* programme fui tlie morn- 
ings AA'ork. Jackson himself A\a.s to fodder the 
horse.s and cattle and milk the com a ; tlie lalxaireis 
AA'ere to carry the thraslioil eurn tiom tin* h.irn I 
floor to the loft— aa heat, hv the wa\, A\heat 
that year, selling as liigli as a guinea a bu'.lud - 
and then to cover and prop the .stacks (»t hay , 
and corn in the farmyard. Boh Avas to eairy j 
turf and AA'ood from the heaps uj) to tin* lumber- 
room, and assist Jennie as might he lerjuired. 
Thes(' instructions Avere deliA'ered in a ijuu't, eleai*, 
self-po.s.se.ssed manner, Avhicli Avas not Avithoiit its 
effect u]>on those Avho recci\(‘d thi'in, find who, 
like most of their class, Averc* inclined to Itc some- 
Avhat excited in un emergr'iicy. WIk'H tin y had 
finifahed eating, tliev rejiaired to tlie yaiiT Avitli 
cheerlulne.ss and alaeiity, Ike Mumhy remarking 
as he w’ent, ‘that it did one good to see how 
quiet-loike Mis., Ruth do take things. Ah, ’twould 
he a good job if all the Avomen had a.s much 
sense.’ < 

Ruth, lia"iiig told tlie men .she had fresh orders 
for them when they had finished in the yard, 
returned to the lumber-room, lesumed her s’lioes, 
and retired to cniiqilete her toilet. She next 
Avent to her motlier’.s chamber, Avhere a bright 
fire already burned. ’riic* ok( lady Avas noAV 
aAvake, and Ruth greeted her in her oAvn hearty 
afrection.*ite niaiiiier. In answer to her inquiries, 
she replied cheerfully that she liad slept Avell, 
and W'ould like to get dow'ii-staii's as soon as the 
mep'ning’s tidying-up Avas finished. 

‘^You must take breakfast in your room at 
anyrate, mother. The kitchen w ill he in a puddle 
aU day, ihe yard is: so Avet ; aijd, to tell you the 
truth, .s’omc of the water has found its AAMy into 
the hou.se. So Ave must take care of you, you old 
darling. But never mind ; it aviU he quite jolly 
to live up-stairs for a day. Jennie h.is turned 
the lumber-room into a kitchen ; and I will go 
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and bring in your own chair, luolhor, and you 
will be us cosy us an old maid, without the 
cat.’ 

Ruth talked while she drobsod her mother. 
The old lady was ut iir^t inclmed to be .dunned, 
and asked many questions about the corn uml 
the stock, but was speedily relieved Iroiu anxiety 
by Rutli’s account ol what was being done. She 
then reverteil to her husband’s absence, repeating 
plaintively Jier wish that ‘Jabez was at hum.’ 
Ruth’s ingenious hopefulness soon ilispcihed this 
cloud alho ; and long before breaklast wits con- 
cluded, Mrs (lodfrey was her own cheerv, geni.d 
self, ciiatting away in iier usual licht heirt *'! 
vein, about h\'n Hoods in gem*i.il, .■'! M. ih. .ip- 

i »roacliing Obristiiuis, and tlie parties in jirosjiect. 

t wouhl have done (leorge Thorp(‘’s lieart good 
to have witu("" 5 ed the thorough-going, unaftected 
love and eoriCdence that existed between mother 
and daughter, and moiv' partieiilarly, iierhap*', the 
tendifl’, coribii lerate devotedness ol lluth. As it 
ha])pened, when the brt'akfast things Aveic deared 
away bv the somewliat melaiuholv .Teimie, tlie old 
lady’s liist remaik was with relerence to \oiiiig 
fariuei* Thorpe. She w’OiuliTi'd w hetlier he w'ould 
keeji his promise to ride over to (Jieendykes, and 
Avheri. A slight shade passed over Jiuth’s face. 
Slie aieuvered vaguel>, and somewhat hurriedly 
added that sh(* must go and give the men further 
orders. 

It wns now nearly eight o’clock, and daylight 
struggled th tough the overcast sky. The wind 
had lallen to a slight hiee/o, hut the lain con- 
tinued to tall steadily, .hu’kson ami liis assistants, 
who had relumed to tlie house, lutornied Ruth 
that all had been done that she ordered, adding 
that lor the ])i‘escnt tlie ealth- and liois-rs woulti 
take Ilf) liaiiii 'I’liev' had louud the pigs swuiu- 
ming about tin yard, all except two, whnh were 
drowned. ’I'liey li.id kilhsl tliose lelt, and huiie 
tliem 111 a shed, ‘to sa^e tlieni loiki*,’ till 
they had time to diess them. Ruth then told 
them that she le.aied the lh>od would ineiease, 
.ind tlial the horses and stink wouhl he ruiiieil 
by standing in the cold water, even if they were 
not drowmeil. She asked wdiether it would he 
possible, by lidiiig the lior-es and driving the 
cattle, to get them out ot tin fen, np to 
some farm m the high grounds till tlie water 
Bulisided. Jackson replied that it would he a 
‘ticklish allair,’ 1 ml he thought tliere was yet 
time, ai^d, if the otliei-s were agreeable, he lor 
one thought it ought to he tiled. The three 
lahouners had been inspired by their young 
mistress’s s])irit, and vowed they wouhl do more 
than that tor her, if necesmry. IMeantime, she 
and .lenine jirepared lor theiu a hiiskft ot juo 
-visions, .aiding u Iki^k ot hraiuly ‘to keep oil tin 
ague’- tliat teriihle laiiiiharof the Fens in those 
days ; and m a verv few minutes, the loui- men, 
mounted, passed out ol the gate driving the c.ittlc 
before them. Horses ami e, title w'ere nearly 
hock-deop in the water and mud of the road ; 
hut Jackbon called hack eheerfi!xly that 
would manage to pull through all right, althougli 
they mightn’t get bi^ek tliat night. Raith watched 
them for some time, and saw them stop opposite 
the cottiigooi, evidently to tell their errand to their 
lumilies, and then resume tlieir journey. 

Ruth cast a long and anxious glance along the 
road leading to Long Drove, yhe was thmkin" 


of (Icorge Thoiqie, and w’ibliing she could get a 
glimpse of the gray nag and its rider. 'I’liere 
w'as no living object in sight, liow^ever ; and she 
sighed as she clo.sed the door. Had any mis- 
fortune overtaken him on his way home List 
night? or had he forgotten liis promise? It 
would he difficult to say wdiicli problem agitated 
her most. Rut she (juicklv cast her speculation.^ 
from her, and W'erit to assist .lennie with the 
Imiisehold w'oik, now' limited to the upper portion 
of tlie hou.se TJie maid w'as going about her 
duties, undei; the novel circumstariceb of the case, 
with praisew'ortliy diligence, but W’ith a scared 
look and nervoiLS iiiatmer, contrasting strongly 
with her young mistress’s selt-p<)s.se 8 .sion. The 

f. ict 1.S she belonged to tlie ‘high’ country, and 
had «ever seen a flood in her life ; and had Ruth 
not kept her ui full occupation, would certainly 
liave collapsed under thC, terrors of the situation. 
Her fellow -.serv.int, Roh, on the oth(*r hand, ‘to 
the manner hoiii,’ sat in the iinprovisiul kitchen 
whistling philosophically, while he put fresh 
thongs on u niimht'r ot cart-whips tli.it stood 
hesKle him Having given orders to delay the 
dinner lor an hour, ‘in case any neighbour 
might call,’ Ruth hurried toiler own loom. She 
dosed the doo)*, threw oiieii the wuiidovv, and 

g. i/etl u]»<tn the scene without. 

Jt w.is now noon. The wind had altogether 
died away, or came only in sli^lit, titful breezes. 
It still i.inie*!, however, in a iliill steady pelt, 
that gave the surf.ue ot the w'atir tlie appear, mce 
ot .1 suniim'f pool when nnimovv.-s are leaping. 
Far as the eve could reach, that is to say as iar 
its the natural horizon itscdf, there was nothing 
hut ail iiikind sea, the deadness of its exp.mse 
heightened ratht*r tluau relieved by tin' gaunt 
stems of the poplars, which dotted its bosom at 
wide Intel vals ot space, and which the ini.igina- 
tive mind might liavc taken for the genu of 
the scc'iie. The hihouiers’ cottagi s could he diH- 
finguished on tin' h>lt. An descried troni tenth’s 
room in the t.iimhouse they appeared to be 
immer.M'd to the e.ives; and but lor their attic 
windows and the smoke struggling from l,hc 
ffiMiiit little chimneys, their th.itdied root.^ might 
have been mist.ikeii tor flo.itiiig mas'-es of stiavv 
or liay. Aw’ay to the light, lu which direction 
her cMgcr gUiuo was ollen c.ist, lluth could sec 
the group of beech and chestnut trees which 
marked the poMtmn of JiOiig Drov'e fiumliou.sc. 
Rut iiowdiere wius thc-iv any sign of life or human 
.activity. Once or twice the watcher tancuul she 
saw a hor'-enian i.s.sue from the shadow of the 
lives, but reflection .soon cliqielled tin' illusion. 
The waiU-r had now af tamed a ch'pth that made 
lidmg impo.s.sihle, and Faith inwardly pravocl that 
Ihe j)oor Ifihoiiiers li.id esiajied tin* submerged 
ten and got .safely to the iiigher ground. 

She clo.sed the w'liidcjvv wilh a sigh, and 
repaired, lapt m 11 * 'igh*, to that sid o ^w#"thf’^ 
hou.se which ov,* o 'a*i I'n yard. Here she saw 
liovv' minli the Hood IurI g.iiiied since moiinng. 
It now re.iclied to tlie top of the gate. I load 
there was none, and its phic;e wa.s ti a cable 
only by the top of the quick.set hedge wliich 
bounded it for sonu* distance past the farm. 
Spars, ln'iicoops, and various nonde.si ript articles 
floated about 111 the court. TIka duck.s andwgeese 
quacked .lud gabbled us thougli (‘it Ji%\ while the 
poor towls cackled and screamed from tlieir roosts 
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in a (lisroi tlant protest at bcin" nnablo to loin 
tlioni. jJutli looked in tl»o tlireetioii ot Stctton, 
by Avhicli her father would come on Ins way 
home, though fclie knew that at the earliest he 
(‘ouM starcely roach Grcendykes before nightfall, 
ytjll her (‘je was fascinated by the suifrular ami 
trackless ])rospect — ‘ water, water, everywhere.’ 
I’lie currents in the channels of the drains, theni- 
selve-5 now uudistm"iu>liable, ^avc to the entire 
body of the flood a bon owed impulse and motion, 
so that lo^s of wood, small trees, lurnituri*, and 
implements mi|^ht be si'mi tlo,itin{.% some in one 
direcinm, some in another, at the capine of con- 
trary eddies. hlow and then, ttmoii;.fst otlier 
waiis, Ruth fancied she saw the caicase ol a 
horse or a cow borm^ iilon<i, and shmhlered to 
tbink that other and more piocious lives mi^ht 
I have been sacrificed to tlie \eiigiMUce ol the 
tenible wateis * 

Tlie girl loturiK'd for a few nmuile=i to Ikm- 
I mother, vhom slu' found busy ivith luT kintling. 
She tlien Sought Jennie, in unler to expedite the 
sening up ot limner. That young damsel had 
been Jiaving a good cry, regardless ol Rob, uho 
aii|)eiired to take a rather chei'rlul Mew of tlie 
situation. Nettled at last liy his ■whistling, she 
doclated that neither the ‘misMis nor hiiu had 
a bit o’ teidiu’;’ to -wlmb i»ob replied seideii- 
tiously, that it was ‘as easv to -wbistle as to cry, 
and much iileasan ter and forthwith commenced 

to sing a lugubrious natne love b.dlad. Tins 
was too iiiueh fur Jenin e’h nerNe-, and lii'i* wei p- 
ing crave "jilaci' to an livsteiical bowl just as 
Rntli entered the lumber-room 'I’he reim'dv 

w'as jifompt. IMaiiiig one band over her mouth 
and bhuking her w'lth tin* oilier, Rutli perti- 
nently asked, ‘What kind ot a l‘\‘U-man’s wule 
she I'Xjietted to make, whining like a giil of 
se\en who had siull jam on hir dean innalore,’ 
and ordered her to set the table in Dame Clodfri'j s 
room at once. 

The dniiK'r passed ofl rather less cheerfully than 
the Lreuklast ha<l don . nRhe r. Ruth strove 
hard to eonceid the . ■le- w: 'i incuased 
upon her, ^Irs (lodlrea, whose spud.'! were but 
a reflection of lu-r danglitei’s, was le-s gay and 
chatty Ilian usual, and ag.nii and again exincssed 
her w'isb tli.it ‘Jabe/, was at hum’ The table 
bad searcely been ileared, when a loice was 
heard loudly hailing the house Ruth, pale and 
red alternately, ran to a w'lmhnv overloidcing the 
yard, from which she noticed two boat.s, one in 
tow' of the othei*, at a distance of several Inindred 
Yards from llie gate. Tlie voice again hailed ; and 
Ruth, opening the casement, readily lecogmscd 
(xeorge ''I'liorpe iis one of tlie tw'o roweis. 

‘Who 1 - i\.V screamed Jennie Swan, who had 
followed at hi'r niistre,s.s’s heel. 

‘(faii’t you sec, weiioh'l’ an-sw^ered Ruth, a little 
bnisrpiely. 

'O <1 1 if it ain’t 7’om Ashling,’ quoth the 

handmaiden ; for her eies, like Riitir.s, had 
identified only the figure mo.st welcome to them. 

‘You’re a fool,’ snapped Ruth, biting her lip, 
and then laughed outright, partly at Jennie’s 
answ’er and paitly at herself. Tlie strain on her 
mind was now relaxed, m one direction at least, 
and all her wamted gaiety rushed temporarily to 
her lr,;art. She nvuved her liandkei chief to the 
boatmen, who had by this tune approached the 
gate, which Jackson had fortunately been com- 1 


pclled to leave open. After a good deal of 
maiianivTing, both boats floated .safely through the 
opening and acvos.s the yard, pulling np beneath 
the window, at ivliich Ruth stood trembling 
between conflicting mclinatioiis — to huigli and to 
cry. She observed that Thorjie looked imwout- 
edly pale and serious, 

‘There is nothing wrong at Long Drove, I 
hope, (leorge 

‘O no; nothing wmrth speaking ot — Rut how 
are you all getting on here, Ruth 'f ’ 

Reassiited by bis repfy regarding Inmsolf, Ruth 
grew pel haps nioie eln^erful than was beionnng 
111 the ciicuinslnnees. Cfeoige, however, wits 
unable to join m her laliinty. Ills iiioming’s 
j exjierience had been too .severe fur mi'inment 
j now' ; he liad lost a number o( ew'es, and Ids 
I corn-.slacks Lad suffered severely, owing to tlieir 
I vicinity to the gre.it draii^ or dike, winch ran 
! (lose ]Mst the steading of Jjong Diove. One 
J of lii-i l.iboiirer.s’ coUagt s aho had been in* sm h 
, .1 piie.niou.s condifion' th.il the family had li.ul 
j lo be leiuoM'il fo the larmJiousc ; luu of Im 
ineii weie down with fe\er and ague; one of 
In.s boats -so iiecessuiy lo the Reii-men in lliosii 
days for travelling and portage, when ro.ids j 
weie impassable liad bi'en swe))l away , and it ' 
had only been at the extremilv ol risk lh.it li- 
and his servant 'J'om Ashling h.id saved the 
, other, and one beloicmg to Jahe/ ({odlnv. lie 
I li.id fill 1 lien been iinalde to VMt R'teiiidykes as 
j ■jiiomi'-ed, and b.id doin' so at l.c-t oidv !it the 
immiinnt dtiiiger of Ins lite. lie m.is tlnreloie, 

; us we li.iv'e Inntid, m no mood to )oni Ruth in j 
j vvliut ho eonsideiod her ill-tiined bailiuiige lie 
looked at her Joj a wlide in a stunned and da/i d 
.sort ol way; a quiet look of nproaeli e.mn' into 
I hi.s eyes; and then, with a c.ilmiu" i of l.ui' and 
in.inner resimbhng dejuitv, he sod witii ei.ive 
respect. ‘Wis,, Ruth, your lather i, my m ighhoui, 
and has been u good neigiilioiir. lie is not at, 
home to s<'e alter things lnm.-elf ; and 1 have 
come,’ - 1 - 1 ' 1 ’. , to see if 1 eould do anything 

about I'!, • ‘ you ami your mother. If 

cveryt' . . !. , 1 am verv glad ilwr my 

respects to tlie old lud\, and tell her, as 1 am 
' going on to Stetton, 1 m.iv' be able to bung 
' .some nevv.s of your l.ither. T w dl li’av'e his boat 
here, III case you may' lerpiiri' it (food-bye.’ 

Ruth turned pale in spite of herself ; Lshc' lelt 
it. Her lover had done more to ojieii her e\es 
to the true stale of her own heait in tkc' .s]»ace 
of these few immifes tlian in all the yiais he 
had dangled at her girdle The genuine nvorth 
of the man .she had for so long tiitled with, 
fla.shed u]»ou her like a icvi'lntion. She felt 
lor the hrst time in her life that awe and 
reverence with vvhicli the ti'-io-hoarted woman 
regards the btrenglh and singleness of true man- 
hood. (lone for evmr, wiped from the tablet of 
niemory, wa.s the (leorge ol ymsterday, the sinqilc, 
dull, good-natured, overweening lover ; in its 
phee, a figure clearly liianed, bravo, .sti-ong— to be 
r(isj[fec'tecl, loved, and clung to. A sen«e of iiniit- 
teiahle vvi etc lied nes.s crept over her. Her limbs 
trembled She cr.-.t a look, Jialf-jii'nitcnt, lialf- 
yeainiiig at the .stalw’art figure, now seated in 
the boat, whispered rather than spoke '’good-bye,’ 
and ha.strned to her own room to shed the 6rst 
tears of bitterne.ss wnee childhood. 

Meanwhile, Tom Ashling had got into the 
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in 


would 1)1* the coiisoijuonre of delay, or render 
ilie jjatieiit’a bulfernigs loss aouto, and the doc- 
tor's suli'^oqueiit t.isk easier. Tak)*, for jn.slance, 
the itillowiiijr, winch nirjlit occui' in any laiuily 
at any inomont. A faunly an* at breakfabt, the 


the ohjoit of Ins attentions, n;u-rowly escaped j lomiuirie and dangerous mode -tliat is, slicing 
falling into the water and dr.igging the girl withjloaf towaids, in.stoad of lioni the op(*ratoi^ ■ 
him lint Ashling ivas an active yming lei low, ' In end being held in the loft liand Suddenly: 


TllK ST .1011. NT AMliULANCM 
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Tino above As-nii.ition was formed In the ve.i 


second boat, and having cast it loose, ])ulled j in iaet, the advice given to pupils as the lirst 
along tlie wall till he oamo under a window at I thing to he done is— ‘Send lor the doctor; 
which ho had ohsorvod Jennie Swan, all snides i then attend to the piitient till he comes, or 
ami tears, signalling to him with the end of a till the ])atient can be taken to him;’ the 
tahloclolli. ’I'lie conversation of this ]).ur a])- j teaching given hcing merely to enable one to 
peared to lal:e a more agrei'.ibh* turn than lhat I alloril such immediate ai-Mstunce in the event 
of their superiors; iur just as Thoijio called I of an accident as will save lile, whore denth 

him, 'I’oin, standing up in the boat, and Jennie'’"'”” ’ ■ -- 

craning as far out as was conipatihle wdth eijuih- 
hnuin, w'efe mdulgnig m a most uiiiiu-tak- 
able salute, llis masler’iw hillo had V'ery nearly 
proved disastrous. 'I’ho youth, taken in the act, _ 

started, stumhled, and/ instmcLm'ly clutching | mothi'r cutting bread and butter in the usual 

the 
the 

yming lellow, ' Inead lieiiig held m tiie loft liaiid Suddenly the 
and (junkly iKovored his lialaiiee, whil<* Ji mui* j knife slip-., and .111 artery at the wn-t is severed, 
was alile to hide lier (oiiiusioii 111 retriMt. i In a moment all is confusion and dismay; the 

Thoi-])i* tliL'ii (alleifio ]>ob to take the paiiit'U blood s]!!!!!-^ out in jets, riqndly suakmg tlirough 
and *se( lire liis mii-.t( Ts boat; aftirwliidi he and; the articles Judd ov'er tJie gash by tlio husband. 
Ashling rowed out of tlie yanl, on their lia/uidoii-' [ whih* the ddest hoy is sent teuiing ii]) the street 
voyage 1(1 Stetloii. I lor tin doctor, wlio is of eoiiiso out somewli(*re, 

' and lui^ to he sent lor. Jn iIk* meiinw'hilo, the 

j patient IS losing so much lilood lliat slic faints ; 
[and brandy is adiiiinislered, with the efleit of 
j increa mg the pum])yig action ol the heart, and 
causing it to lorn* moi-i* blood tlirough the wauiiid ; 
by (('rt.iiii mendicr-. ol tin- Older ot St , ibe u. suit being that, wln-n the dm toi’ an ives — if 
John ot Jeiiisalim in England, an Order that for nothin", moie serious has liajipi lied— the lo,>,s of 
so!ii(‘ lift} viMi's Jiad been qiuetlv and iiuobtru- ' -o much blood has so prostiftVed the patient that 
.sisils (‘ III \ 111", on it-.woikot idbudmg aid to the I her recovciy im long and ttdious. Now’, Pup])ose 
allhcb d . and whuli lias it 1 head qnai tern in tlu* 1 the hiisbaml ha<l nudingone a cuur^se of the As'-ocia- 
wcdcni ^ide ol tlie ai'diwiiy ol St John - Oal<*, | lion ledau-, .ind profiti'd by them — jiiste id of 
OK rln nwi'Il, London 'Die kKm oiigni iled Irmn j wildlv endeavmuing to slop a 1 ut artery witli a 
oh-er\ing the great iinriase ol sulk ring cau-(‘d ] inert* bandage, lie w'ouM atome liave graspeil his 
not oiiK to the woundtd on tin* held ol battle, ' wile's arm high u]» under the armpit, thereby com- 
bnt to tliose injured in the m 1 nlents ol f vei}- ' pressing th** hiaehial artery — W’liicli runs dow’n 
d.i\ odi'iiinci in our stieel*', bv tlie unskilleil I the i (‘litre ol llie under part of the upp' r arm, and 
li.indliir oi well-nu'amiig hi'ljtei -. It had bet'ii brundi whcieol tlie accidt nt has |U‘-t severed — 
ob-ei'M'd that bv sudi Ifeatiut lit the rhaii' I's and .at once llu .‘•]ionting blood wainhl liave suh- 
ol icioveiy of tlie patient WcTi* treipiently ! sided mio an iiiim.iit'ri.d tiickh*. lie w'oiild then 
jmjtetilled lu a stTioiis manni'i , while jiroiujtt ! either have continued the jm*— 111 1* with liis fingers 
.iiid dh iciit^ aid ii'iideud m ( as(*s ol cut atle- j until llu* dodor’.s ai rival ; or, with his handker- 
1 ICS, \r might bi* tin* means of saving a lile ; diicf, <i bit *)f coal and a stick of firewood, or I'vcu 
wJin h a li w iiiiinili delay would evInigTush , the sugar-tongs and a piece* oi string, (*,v:temporised 
It was thcrelon* siv'geshd that it a short b*i touriihjuet that would at once liave put a stop 

coui-e ol instriK t loll, attractive to the general .to aiiv'' further serious loss ot blood, and enabled 

])ubli' . upon idKifdnig ‘Fust .ud to the injuicd,’ the p.iluiit, it laintmg, to be kept up by weak 

could b' 0(1. 1 lon.dly given in difk*ient * - ■ ' * . . . . .* . 

a lar;'.- 

tlieieiiv ^ ^ ^ 

and tl^* result has ('xceeded the mo*t sanguine j in opjiusition to the v’eiK'r.ihle sa\ mg 
exjiecta* i-uis of its ju'omoter- ; for, in tin* lew Tlie work of the A-sociatioii is cun ii*d on thus: 
ye.ii 1 vvhidi have elapsed bi*tw'i*cu its oriL’iiiation As soon .is it apjiears denrable tliat a ‘detached 
mid the ])ri*senl, date, the As‘*oiiation Ins giicii class’ should he held — where a ‘centre’ has not 
certificates ot proficiency to soim* eighty-iive Ihoii- , already been (‘stahli.died by tin* Association — a hrw 
sand jiiipds, scatUred all over thevvolld. Thcie ' of the inhabitants arrangt* for tin* hire ol a room 
are some two li 1 mdr(*d and thiity ‘ CViitre.s ’ oi ; loi a lew v\(*i;ks for tin* lectures, collect a nnniber 


j)uu ioionioig -x’ir.si .ini lo un* m|nic(i,' ine p.iiuiir, ri laimmg, to ne Kept up hy vvealc 
0 ( 1.1 ion, dly givi'u in difk*ient dnlinl , j .stimuI.mU fill professional aid (anie Instances 
miom t ol g/rod might jiossilily he doin* | might ol eour.se he multiplied to show tin* great 
Tin* (‘Xjienment wa- aecoidingly tind ; i value ot ‘a little knowledge’ in such (‘iiiergencie.s, 


the As-ocii.tiou lii*ri* and abroad, mcludiiig India 
and tin colonies ; with niu: at Malta, tin* h(*ad- 
(piarters ot tin* old Knights themselves m lormer 
times, hesid<.s numerous distnets where det-n-hed 
elasses lor instruction li.ave been held. Foreign 
countries also, notably TUtssia and (Jermau v,*lviv c 
taken uj) the idea. 

The As.so(*iatioA i.s nianagW hv a CVmimitU'e 


oi pujuls to form the class — Iroin twciitv 
i- (oii'iili'red the lu.st nuinbei, Ik m eafK (.f wi 
jihle to ]).iy th(*y will obtain two Kid.iijwi.'^I*!^- 
]v*iu'e ill* five shillings, .so as to be enabled to 
liTMismit to ln*adij nailers a cheque for about fif- 
tei*n . i.< ■ I to (Instance from Loudon, 

Tlii- ; ..I . I ■ { i\ !'■ l(*c,turer, for lure ol dia- 
.fr.ims, splini.s, vkc , and the c.vaniirn'i*. On ting 


of noblemen and gentlemen ; and its object is to j amount being forwarded to St John’s Gate, 




give such an amount of instruction to whoiuMievcr 
will learn, .aa will enable them to render ])ioui]it 
and elhc.xciou.s first aid to the injured. No inter- 
ference with the doctor’s province la intended ; 


together with jiarticuhirs of tip* inU*Tided class, 
the Association vv ill send dovvA a doctor ^ith all 
the neccss.irj'’ appliam’e.s ; and a course of liv’e 
lecture.s, with a W(*ek’s interval between each, will 
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l»e ckliviTod. As no doctor cxaniinos liis own 
class, tliesc lecture's will bo folbtwod in about 
another week by the visit of another medical 
{'entleiiian, who ivill test the proficiency of the 
class by an examination ; alter which, those M’ho 
])ass will receive a certilieate entitlm}» them to 
make practical use of the instruction they have 
received, for a year from its dub* ; while th(»se 
who have tailed had better attend another course 
of h'ctures and try again. 

Idle leitures, which generally last about an 
hour or an hour and a half, are by no naians so 
dry or uninteresting as outsiders might Kuppose; 
most of the pupils find them the very reverse. 
They are well illustrated by the help ot dia- 
grams, (S:c., and the lecturers endeavtuii- to make 
everything as clear and simple as jiossible. *■ At 
the close of each lecture, the elass is invited to 
ask any <iuestions upon which they may desire 
information, the same being asked vliile the cl.ixs 
i.s assembled, in order that the queslion and 
answer may be for the genoi.d benefit Some 
of the lei-turers, aho, at the end of the exening 
the elasses are I'-'ld in tli^ evenings, n.s 

more conxenient lor ..■'e''’.'' .i\« out a lew 

tpiestions on the sub)i*ct.s treated of, tin; answers 
to which are to be written out ami brought at 
tlic next lecture. But this is not alnaj'S the 
case. 

The suhiects of tlie five lectures aie as follows : 
(1) (leneral outline of the stiucture of the huniau 
body, with th'scriptiou of hones, ; and lun- 
daging. (:i) Arteries, veins, &c. ; mode ol stopping 
bleeding described ; and bandaging (3) Frac- 
tures, and treatment; bandaging (4) Ajiojilexi, 
epilepsy, iVc. ; bandaging. ' (5) (Airr;^ mg the 
injured. ^J’hia last is lor men onlv, in women’s 
classes, a lei ture on nursing takes its jdace 'J'lie 
classes for the two sexes are ulw’a}s seit.uate. 
There is also lor w'oinen a ftirlher class, called Ihe 
‘advami'd class,’ whn li embraces all llie debuls 
of the sick-room. 

The lectures at headquarters ari' held in tin* 
room directly over the ((‘litre of the old (Jateway, 
which is the one alluded to in the article on 
‘St dolm's (kite,’ m Xo. 33 of tins Jofunal, as 
the room wdieieni (larnck made his first a])pe<u- 
I ance as an actor, an iiiseriptioii on the wall over 
a bust ol Shakspeure coiumeniorating tlie event. 
At the opposib; end of the room is grouped an 
aiTiingenieiit of old weapons and armour, guarded 
by two mailed figures; Avhile iii other jniits ol 
the room mav be found suiidiy relics of tlie 
Order’s ancestors in the sbape of stone cannon- 
balls and other ingenious implenioiits in use for 
thinning the jiopulatioii in former times, Jleie, 
about eight ru, when the lectures aie on, may 
be seen an alti'iitn'c group of men of all ages 
and callings, the professional man seated hy the 
shle of Ills liumbler but not less ustdul co-AVorker 
ifi 'liir.s' .'onnd, and all cagi'r to ])rofit by the 
coming instruction. 'Po them enters the courteous 
and nidetatig.ible secretirv, Mr Easterbrook ; and 
then, after the taking down of tlie names - dor 
four out of the fiAv lectures wmt be attended, 
to (juahly for examination — mid a few necessarv 
preliminaries connected Avitli the payment of the 
necessary fee, thq lecturer is iiitrodueed, and the 
business of the la’eiiiiig commences. In clear 
and easily eomjirehended phraseology, and a\'oid- 
ing technical terms as much as possible, the class 


is nijule ac(puiinted with the mam portions of 
that Avondj'rfiil piei;c of mecliaiiism the human 
frame, Avith the various accidents to Avhich it is 
liable, and the best mode of treatment to be 
adopfi'd on their occurrence, Avitli the appliances 
usually at baud on such occasions. In cases of 
fiactures and Avounds, droAvning, kc., tlie pupils 
are made to comprehoiid tlu' precise treatment 
necessary in each case hy prnctii al ex'amjilea, the 
class binding up one another for supposed acci- 
dents ; .so that, Avere it lyit for the happy aiipear- 
anee of the patients, a visitor arriving unex- 
pectedly at about ninu r.M. Avould think lie 
had btumhled upon the accident Avard of an hos- 
pital. 

Thus cATiiing after cA’cning the iiistniition 
goes on, AAitli a Aveek, as stated, bi'tAveL-n each 
lecture, dm mg Avhich jieriod the pupil can study 
his handbook, and practiii" ' on his ‘faniily circle 
the lessons he has leceived, luitil at length the 
fifth cA'cning is reached, when, after having 
lieartilA' cheeivd the lectuier and liid liiiii good- 
l);\e, tlie elass is informed that on a leitain 
day tlie examination Avill take place, wdiic''' gene- 
lally causes a sensation in the ilasi>. But there 
IS no need for any one avIio has leally attended 
to his lectures to fear being ‘idiieked’ 
examiner- aie not let loose Avith iiistnu tioii-i to 
harass and Avoiry the jinpils, after the nimmer 
AA'e lunir of as occasionally practised at nudical 
exaiiiinafious ; they are gentlemen who wish 
merely to ascertain Avhether the randidates for 
their ccitifieales are hone.sflv lit to bi mti listed 
AVitb, perhaps, th(‘ lives ol their fellow erealiiies ; 
and all their qiieslions amH be siiujily to test 
that knoAA ledge fairl_\. The w’lilir bating ])a-s('d 
his thiH'C exaiumations and olitained the imdal- 
lion, can speak fiom pi r-oiial i \j)i nenei' ’rhe 
certificates are frequmitly presented by nienibris 
of the rotal lannlt, Avbo take a great mtiie-t m 
the nioveiueiil, as they .'dwa\s do m ant work 
for tlie public good The late Biiki* of Alb my 
not onl.> Avent through a course of in 4 nution, 
but also became tlu* ]ire«ideut of a ecntie : and 
otbeis of tlie royal family, by iH'iommg ]Mfrons 
and otlierAVise, Ikiau* evinced tlieir ajqu’ci lation of 
tlie AA'ork of tlie As-ociation. The eej'tifii ate thus 
olitained lasts foi a year fiom its date ; alter 
Avhicli, those Avho intend to keep up tlicir trammg 
must pass a second examination, merely to see 
that tliey have not loi'gotten the leaeliing. 'riu* 
passing of this gives another _>eai’s heeiisi’, Avhen 
a third and final exammation must be gone 
througli, AA'ilh the same object of refresbmg tlie 
mcmoiy ; afler Avliieh the successful candidate is 
jiresented with a broii/,e medallion — Avliieh he 
may am'.u' itt his watch-cliain, Ac, but never as a 
decoration — and is freed from any fiiither ordeal. 
Those meilallioii holdiu’s a\1io choose can pur- 
chase silvei or gold eopic- of their medallion 
from tlie Association ; hut the dttfit't of the a\ carer 
IS precisely the same, of whatever metal his badge 
is e;*! 11 posed. 

'!|,'Iie po/(s' asmonuth at these leeturcs Beenis to 
be the ‘ reef-knot,’ Avhich is the only knot 
allow'ed on a band.ige. It is i singular Avh.it a 
iiumbi'r of pujnls find a diflieiilty in tying it 
Avitli certainty, though it is ofteai tied" by a('ci- 
dent. It is difficult to describe a knot m wilting 
only ; but if the reader Avill attend to the fol- 
lowing iusti’iictums, be AVill be enabled to tie 
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the niy!»teriou'9 knot every tune. Take a piece tliat niuiiher. I grasped my fetick firmly, and 
of cortl about a foot long. With this tie an thought to myself that I was, so to speak, in 
ordinary single knot, loosely. Tlie ivei-knot a very nice little li\. Convicts are not pleasant 
IS merely a double knot, but it makes all the neighbours at any tunc ; but a Uk-d-tke with 
(litrerencc how you begin the second one. On an e'-caped convict on a lonely moor, miles from 
looking at the first knot, it vill be seen that any house, ns decidedly an interview not to be 
one* end of tlui coid comes out over, and the desired. However, my ic'ara speedily sul)sid<*d, 
other under, the knot. Now, to tie the rt‘ef- lor my convict did not seem at »dl disposed to 
knot, all you have to do is to remember to ki*ep make himself disagreeable, but merely stood 
that end ^Miiic-h is over on leaving the first knot, looking at me, trembling in every limb, and 
01 w also in commencing ^the sc^cond. If }oii put Ironi time to time coughing in a Avay that shook 
it under, you will not succeed. his wasted lianu* .ill over. Poor chap ! he w’as a 

Tin' Association al&o gLves nunicious gi.ituitous ii.t- -i.' ■ I eh — his chec'ks all sunk and hollow, 

leelurt's where the impiJs cannot alford any p.iy- ..ill uiib h.- prison dress just hanging about 
ment, as at collieries, seaports, &c. ; many liim- liim, he looked like a living skeleton, 
dreds of the police*, regular forec's, raihvay, .and The .sil nation w.is awkward tor me. As a law- 
docky.ird I'lnplovees and woikeis in simil.ir avo- ahiding citi/en, T ielt that it was my duty to 
cations liaving thus heeoiue instruc Ic'd. Of nc-cc's- take some mc'juis of restoring him to the* csta- 
sily, all till* ie(|uirmi money ; and therefore the Idishment at Prmec'S Town, whmh he had evi- 
AssncMlmn has to be suppoited by the donations clenlly quitted witlimit Ic-ave ; while, as an 
ot tTicmds, tlie subscriiitioiis ot life membeis- mihunry hum.in being, I telt the sinccivst pity 
tiv g’limas; annual members — the* shillings ; the tor the haggard lellow-c leature who stood there*. 


l><i\ mg clahs(!s, 


g.i/iiig at me with hollow*, feverish <’ye.s. How- 


ls useful a])pli,inces couiiecled with the ever, the coule.st hc-tween duty and compassion 


trealmeiil ot the uqurc'd, a.s litteis, iir. 


wais s])ec‘dily jnit an c'nd to hy No. 4!>2 him.sc*lf, 


If any o( our ivadc'is (lesiie to heeome a.ssociated for, alter a iiioie than usually racking cough, 
W’lth lile-pr(‘.SL*rvation, let thc-m ascerkiin Irom his h‘gs gave w'ay under him and he rollc'cl 
tlie se( ietaiy.it headciuarteis w here a eouri^e ot dow'u .unong the brae ken. Duty lied ; comjiassion 
lectures can be attended, .iiid go tlirough iL won the day ; I wc'iit and juekc'cl him up, and 
'Die stej) will never he regi<'ttc*d, as the time nrcqqied him w ith his hac'k a!|ainst a rock, where 

thus spent w dl be passed ])le;ts.tntly and pro- lie gasped and choked till I jcally thought lie 

tit ably ; and the lesult may he the mc'aiis ol would die then and then;. In a minute' or two, 
.sa\ing liv’es near .irid dear to tln*m in c.ise^ of liowevuT, he revived, and in a very faint auc.1 
sudden and uiU'Npei tc*d emei’gencv techie voiee said: ‘I’m nigh slar\ed, guv’nor ; 

- - I guess it’s ahont up with me.’ 

N U "\[ 15 F F 4 0 ^ w'eiit back to gc't some sanchvidies out of my 

Cii.s(‘, and ottered tliein to him ; he seized tln*m 
SoMi: years ago I was making a sketching tour eageily, and begun to eat them ravenously ; hut 
in the Wi'st Couutiy, and tound myselt one again a teriihle tit c)f coughing came on, and he 

Sc'])l.embei* aftc'rnooii on D.irtmoor, a few^ miles sank hack saying. ‘It ain’t no use; 1 c.an’t eat 

from Pnuci's Town. T had hc*c‘n strolling la/ily now; .s’pose T ’m gone too far.’ 
about tor s.ime lime, w’heii 1 suddenly c*amc‘ upon Hi*re W'.is a jile.isant position. The man W'.aa 
a bit ot moorkmd, w lin'h 1 dei ided it was impera- e\idently in the last st.ige of (‘vhaii.stion ; and 
tally my duly to translc*r to c*.ua.is, ,so J sat cAeu my inqnactiscd eye oonhl .see tliat No. 

down on a mossy boulder, and was soon dili- 11)2 had his da).s, or ('ven hours, numherod. 

gently ,d. W'oik, ami absorbed in ihc' t.isk ol ] nioislc'ued bus lips with some brandy out of 
trying to i-epreNeut the h)\c*]y autumnal tints my tla^k, and saw, to my satisfaction, that this 
on slic'.un, lock, and heather. Intent on my produced a clecidc'd improv’eiuent. Hut what in 
picture, I took no note of time, till .suddenly I llic* world 1 .should do next, ])c‘rple.\ed me .sorely, 
perceived tin' .shadow getting ominously long ; .m> I repeated the dose ol brandy and took counsel 
and eoiisultiiig my W'ateh, I found it v\a.s past with in} .self as (o the iie.vt move, 
live o’^loc.k, and that, unless I made a speedy Dndc*r the inllueiice of the luandy, mv patic'nt 
start, 1 shouhl liardly rc*ach rnncc*.s Towm before ]H’oppetl himself up ng.iin, and witli great dilli- 
nightrfall ; so T hastily packed up my tr.qis, cnlty told me heuv lie bad escaped from the con- 
deeiding that I would come and finish the .sketch vht prison thiec' da\.s beloie, and had wandered 
on the following day. 1 w*ns ju.st lighting my over the moor, till want ot food and expo'^ure had 

r 'pc jirc'paratory to starting, when 1 finicied that --to u.se his own wmrds— ‘.spoilt his game ;’ and 
saw something •move behind a large rock a lew* he was going bac k to the piison to give himself 
yurd.s aw*a}, and 1 heard what soumh'd vc*ry like* up. Sc*c*iug me .skc*tching, and teeling his stiength 
a smothered cough. I was a hit st.aitlccl, a*^, almost gone, he h.id decided to come and sur- 
savc the birds, no living thing had been iicsar lender himsc'lf to me; but when hu^nHu 
nie for hours; hut I thought 1 would .see what the poor lelluw’s coinage tailed liim, and he had 
it w^as, so J walkc'd up to the spot, and, pu&lung crawled away behind' the rock where 1 had dis- 
a.side the high hrac'ken, was going to exiftmue covered him. 

the pl.we, when suddenly a figure rose up and ‘ It ain’t no use my trying to get away, gnv’nor,’ 
confronted me. JL am not i» iiervoius man, but said he sadly ; ‘ 1 ’m tliat weak, I can’t walk a 
I must confess I got a start as I saw before step. I couldn’t escajie now*, not if a carri<igc- 
ine a in.ta clothed iii convict garb, bare-headed, aud-four w*a.s waitiii" for nio. I’d want a nuss 
wild, and dishevelled. Even in my first alarm, to lilt me uj) into it. Guess* I’ll die i% quod 
I remember I noticed the number 492 on hia after all.’ 

clothes, and I don’t fancy I shall ever forget 1 did not think he would die in quod ; but 
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1 kept my thoughts to inyeelf, for I frit mrv 
tlmt brforr tlie pj’ihon foulil bo rcaclioil, No. 492 
would bo l‘.u’ oiu)ngh away, and it Avouhl only 
bo a suit of convict clotlies or a wasted Bkoletou 
that watuld enter tlio gloomy gate. 

‘Jiook liere, my poor chap,' said I. ‘You 
can't sto}) lierc ; you must just let me carry 
Aou as AAell as I can; and I must try and get 
you back to the iirison.’ I felt rather mean as 
1 said this, for I did pity him heartily. 1 kneAv 
nolhiiig about Ins erimes. He might have been 
the greatest villain ; yet I felt for him, having 
ju',t tasted liberty, and lia\dng to go back to 
captivity. Still, I could do nothing else; and 
a single glance at him showed inetty plainly 
that the pirison Avoiild not hoM him long, e\'eii 
if Avc ever got there. 1 expected some attempt 
at resistance ; but, to mv surprise, lie quietly 
acquiesced, saving ‘All ‘right, gin ’nor; it (.lu’t 
be 'elped. l’\e laid my tiy, but summat told 
me as 1 AA'ouldu’t succ('e<l.’ 

It Avas noAv getting Lite, and the sun was just 
doAvii, so there Ava> no time to be lont, us am* 
had a long Ai.iy to go, and I Awas lather dnuhtfiil 
about my powms ol larrying bnu, lor he Avas, 
or had been, of a tolerable si/o and a\ eight, but 
now he looked siieh a meii* buiidh' ol bones, 
that I thought I might uiauagi‘ it. At aiiAi.ite, 
there Avas ncithing to <lo but to tiv ; so I lioidcd 
lam up on my b.wk and staited oil in the 
direction of Princes 'J’owu. 

1 shall not easily lorgit that jonrnov ; it soon 
grew quite daik, as I toiled on'oAer llu* loiielv 
road, AMtli frequent halts to ri-'t, A\hile ])ooi 
No. >102 grcAV Aveaker and Aveaker, and las teinbic 
cough more and iiioie Irequeut. We had gone, 
I suppo'-e, about three miles, Avlieti 1 began to 
feel that it Avas ([uite ini]»o>.sil,l(. (uj> mo to 
accomplish the remaining dislaiua*, u> it Avas 
so dark that I stunibh'd ]»ainlully oA’cr the lougli 
path, and at each slumble my bnideu groaned 
Avith pain, and coughed so dismally, that I felt 
niy Avidl-meant endeavours Avere only ]niltiiig 
lam to complete torture ; .so 1 .stojiped, laid 
liiin doAvn on the gias», and told lam tliat aac 
W ould not try to go on until the moon ro-^e 
‘All light, guv’nor,’ said he !< eblA', and fell 
back fainting ; so 1 administered the last 1< av 
drops of brandy 1 had left, coiered him up a-. 
Avell as I could Avitli niy coat, piopjied liis head 
up on my .sketclaug-cahe, sat doA\n by his bide, 
and AA'ondei’ed Avliat A\ouhl be the ciul of m> 
adventure. 

I looked at my AA'alch, and shav tliat it Avas 
nine o’clock. The moon, 1 Lticaa', AA'ouId not 
rise till nearly midnight, so Ave had thiee liours 
to Av.at. I think tlio,'>e three lionr.'i Avere the 
longest T ever jiassed iii my lile. The silence 
and loneliness ot tlie moor AA'cre teriible, and 
I No. 492 lay Avitli lii.s eyes closed, and, save for 
{iii.via. groan, naght lia\e been dead. t)nce 

or twice lie tried to speak, but apparently it 
Avas beyond his powers, and lie fell back again 
exhausted. Once he ]>ut out las liand, caught 
mine, and, to my grout surprise, carried it to 
his lips and kissed it. 1 am not much used to 
having my hand kissed at any time, and sliould 
probably, under any circumstaiice.s, Icid ilic situa- 
tion epibarrassin^j-; but to have it ki.ssed hy a 
dying convict out on Dartmoor, in the middle of 
the niglib Avas a novel experience. 


I did not moan to hurt tlie feelings of No. 
492, but I drcAv it aAvay somcAvhat hastily ; and 
tlien, seeing his lips move, as it he vi'as trying 
to say something, I bent over lam to listen, 
and in a voice little more than a whisper he 
said ; ‘ lieg your pardon, sir ; Init you ’ve been 
precious kinil to me, ami 1 feels Aveak and silly 
like ; I didn’t mean no oficnce.’ 

1 hastened Avith some compuiietion to assure 
him that J aa’us not oflcnded ; and again he 
closed Ills eyes ; ami around us once more A\'as 
silence. 

At la.st, to my great, joy, the sky brightened 
np a bit; the outlines of the tors liecaiiie more 
distinct, and then the nionn appeared over the 
hills, and shot a flood of silver light all over 
the moor. My S]>iiit», Avhidi had fallen beloiv 
zero, reviAcd consjderaltly ; daiknoss has at all 
times a dejiressing influence, amA under my 
pi'culiar cirtuiiistauces, had leduceil me to a 
most piofound melancholy, 1 felt (piite ghld to 
see ihe moon ri<e, tliough, bevond the la< t of 
hemg able to see Avhere we ammc, it did not 
m.iUTiallv assist me out of tlie fix T aa^us 

1 

I lo'Jced at No. 492, and be seemed to * asleep. 

I did not like to wake liini, so T ;',ot U]> qiiiel]_\, 
iiilendiiig to Avalk to the bq) of a hill (b)>e by, 
•ind seed J c<mld discover the liglils id rnmes 
Town, or any house neari'i’, ti» wliicli 1 might 
diieit 111 ) step's. I A\as not gom long peihapa 
half an hour; and Ai'lieii 1 came liadc, I huiud No. 
192 AAith his M'es wide o])i n, and, to jiiA' great 
surjui-e -thou'jh T do not know why J .should 
liaA’e lueii so bill ]ui'i‘d— teals runiiiii;’ down hi-i 
1 he<>ks ricall), iH,\ ideas about (oiiAUts wi-ri' 
becoming quite Up 1 1 ; otu* A\lio furtively klsst'd 
my li.uid, and \' bo wejit, Avas, 1 tbomdil, iiideeil 
an am.mal). J bent o\er biiii, iiiid asKi'd j( he 
Avas III Aiorse pain, or w liat was tlie iii.ilLi-r. Poor 
fellow ' he lilleil lijs A\asti“d h.ind, dtew it aiio ',<5 
his eves, and .Mid* ‘No; T ain’t in no ]ta]n miw , 
.or; but J Avokc Iruni a bit ot a <lo/e, ,md saAV 
you A\a. gone ; ami I llmuLilit .is liow )oii uad lelt 
me; and somehow 1 (elt loiie.soine and afi.iri'd 
and then a great sob shook Imii 

J assured liiiii tli.it i w.is not going to h-ava; 
him, ami he apjie.iiid eonilbit.d. Tlien, after a j 
]»!iu-e, he said . ‘ I ain’t, one ns has been much 
aleaied lu mv tune, sir; but, soiuelioAv, now L 
can’t ’clj) it; J ‘■eeius all of a trembh* ; and it htok.s 
awful d nk ahead of me, and I be bO AVe.dcei don't 
seem able to face it nohow.’ 

f longed truly tf» be able to help hiiiif and 
AVished w ith all ui\ hi .irt tliat 1 (ould do ii, better; 
lull, feeling rather ashamed, I tried to tell No. 
492 .soiuelhiiig ahoiit a strong Hand Avhich aauII 
helj) iis in the dark \ alley, a"d One w'ho aviII 
lie near u.s AA’lien of oiirsel ves, as he said, ‘ Ave 
don’t Seem able to Lice it nohow*.’ He li.stened 
attentively, ami then closed hib cye.s, murmuring 
.sometlmig I (oiildiiot catch. 

Altci a jiuuso, I asked liim if he would try to 
go 'o/i again. ‘All right, guv’mm ; you knows 
bc-sV.,’ AAULs his unsAA*er, but very faint and feeble. 

Well, I picked linn up again . and off I started. 
P>y this time the moon Avas high up, so Ave pro- 
gresbed a good deal faster than before, •and had 
traA*erseil a coitsiderable di-stance before 1 liad to 
stop and put my burden down. Even then, I 
could have gone a bit farther, but No. 492 
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whispered : ‘ Stop, sir, now ; it iiiii’t no use ; I sun is at either equinox — that is, just over the 
bhan t f^et no farther.’ equator the attraction exercised upon our earth 

1 laid him down, and saw at a glance that our is the same as if that body were .spherical ; hut 
journey together naa about to end. In the moon- AV’hen the sun i.s at or near the upper tropic, its 
liglit lie lo<)ked ghastly and n an ; an«l as 1 laid action upon tlio terrestrial matter which bulge.s 
him down, a violent lit of coughing came on, and at the equator has a tendency to pull that matter 
after it, a red stream lloweil Irom his mouth, tow'ards the eclqitic, and to make the axis of the 
Poor fellow! tiionght I ; and yet I could hardly eaith approach to a vertical to the ecliptic. The 
pity him really, lor to him Ileatli must have .same intiuence is at work when the .sun is near 
conie as a tti’ue friend. He lay quiet lor some the lower tropic. And if this influence were nt)t 
time, and I wiped the bl<iod from his lip.s ; then, counteracted, the effect would he to cause the 
just as the fir.->t gray .streak of danit appeared, he ecliptic and equator ultimatily to coincide; and 
raised Imn.self on his elboii’’ and whi.spered : ‘I’ve our annual pucce.ssion of sea.son.s nould be done 
been a bad un, 1 knows ; but 1 didu't ’ave no away with. But as no buch catnstnqilie i.s threat- 

chance. Say a hit ot a prayei- lor me, .sir.’ ening u.s, .and the inelinatiou of the ecliptic to the 

There was no refusing ; and a i 1 litiislusl, his cipiator ivmains about twenty-tliree and a half 
lace lighted up, and iig.iiii repi-ating his lormula, degrees, there must be some force nliieh ncutra- 
‘All right, guv’uor,’ he fell hack — ilead. He ha<l li.ses the above tendency: this is the rotation of 
faiiceeeiied in Ift.s e-^capit after all the earth on its own jfliis. Xo one but a good 

1 coveriMl up the body, and ihmking no one matbematiciaii could a pnoii ti'll the exact elfcet 

nonhl b(‘ likely lu come near tin* .‘-pot, 1 drew it <>1 tbese two forces combined. But anyone may 
a.'ndc near a rock which T should rei ngni-.e .igain, .see how^ rotation may affeet the motion of a body 
and htaited oil, ■walking briskly to Princes Town, acted ou by another force, by observing bow a 
considering many tilings by the wav. I went to jH'gtop is kept iqtright by tlie rotation, whilst it 
the ])rison, ami e.iine h.uk with .sonu* warders to falls as the rotation ceases. The iiilluenec of 
blunv them tlie spot; ami, as ] was obliged to this rotation to keep a body Iroin fulling may 
await the inquest, 1 attended the liiiieral ul poor be notuod by any one who carefully observes a 
Xo. ‘It)-'. .spuming coin when about to fall While the 

1 trust th.'it in the ‘Other Lund' it mav he for com .spins rapidly, its iqqicrino.st part apj)ear.s a.s 
him as lor many o( us lor whom it has been all a point. As it lalL, tin* poiiH beeoine.s a small 


wrong here — ‘All right.’ 

\vhi:n shall wl lose our 

I’OLL-STA R,? 


circle, iiieieasing as the rotation slackens. But 
if the coin lie very clo.sely walehod, when begin- 
ning to fall, it will be seen that the small eirele 
13 for a mommit diminished, show’ing that the 
coin h.id partially reeo\ered its njinght position. 


Tins may be to some <«1 onr reader.-! a staitling 'J'bis recovery is eiitindy due to ilio rotation, 
question ; lor nio.st of us have had that stir SimilaiJy, a bieyide i,-. kept from idling bv its 


ni.iiiv vc.ira ; iiiul i»Tl.aiiR th.w I'oruouUl jnotion ; nml ii corneal bulk-t, wliieh : 
e^ho Ilii'eele,! our ever t.. ,t l.llle llu.u-l.t 11, al K«>(- r.ipubty ot rolat.ou from a 

,, .1 1 i Vi • rilled barrel, keeiis the direitiun ol its a\is w'ltli- 

tl.elv voul.l ..ver 1,e auv otl,er ar. U .J, n,, l,ft. Au.l tl.ua 

Well known tli.it if the noitlurn extremitv of present position of the earth’s 

the aM-. of onr earth Avere lengthened until it respect to the et Iiptic is not altered; 

met llie inuiginaiy sphere of the heavens, it l)ut the two forces acting njioii the earth e.ui.so 
would coiiK* •vt'ry near to onr present pole-.sfar, the axis to rotate, a.s above de.scnlK'd, so tliut the 
hence culled Polan.s ; and if, for .my e.ume, tlie north pole deseribe.s a circle in the heavens. I’ut 
direction ol tlnit ums wore m.iteri.illy altereil, that a.s the ])erjod of this rotation is very great, it Avas j 
.st.ir would no longer be a true index of tlie iioith not easy to detect such a re.sult, except afler a ( 
\Vi- noAV propo.M- to hlioAV tli.it smb a ili.iuge of long peiiod of obserAMtion, It Avas discoAcrcd 
the direction of the earth’s axis is contiiiu- thii.s. Tlio point Avhere the ecliptic and eipiator 
ally hiking place; and that the teirestri.d .axis < nt is calleil the first point of the C(>n.sfell.ition 
Avhen tAus lengthened de.scribes a cone, the .qiev Arie.s, one* of the AA'cll-knoAvn Iaa'cIvc sign.s of the 
of AvliK h IS the centre ol the eaith; and the zodiac. From this iiomt all eelesti.al measure- 
cireuifitei'enco of the base of the cone i.s a < irele iiients are maile eustA\ards, Each star of import- 


of Avhidi IS the centre ol the eaith; and 
cireuifiterenco of the base of the cone i.s a < i: 


«le, scribed aiiiong.st the .stars. AVheii the axis h.is am*e has had its distance east of that point culled 
de.serihed one-hall of its course, the angle hetAAceii if.s right a.seen.sion — recorded In the course of 
the two positioms it occupies at the* hegiiinmg lime, the tables of the.si* nuinl)(‘rs so recorded 
and at the middh^ot tlie rotation is about forty- appeared to be erroneous; but the enor Ava,s 
feevcii degrees. An‘l thus the extremity of the so regular, and all m one direction, that it was 
axis Avill successively come near to other slars conjectured that fhe jioiiit Irom aaTiicIi these 
than onr present pole-star ; and in about twelve right ascemsioiis were reckoned had 
thoiis.iud years it will have as the rolaris the its place. And so it proved; and if any one 
very coiisjnciious .star Yega, or a in ilic eonsteWa- looks at a celestial glahe, he Avill .see th.it Aiies 
tion Lyra, • ^ iio longer occiipic,s the ]>osition A\liere tlie equinox 

We uoAV proceed to explain the reason of this is, but. is somewhat to tin* east, or right, because 
movement of the faith’s axis.* It is Avell knoAA'ii the jioint of intersection ot the echjitic and equator 
lliat the e.'irth is not a perfect sjiliere, hut is ha.s slqiped luck. But as the sun ajipears to take 
Hattened ‘.at the poles, heiug aaIuiI a8tronomer.s a shoi ter time to come back to the equinox than 
call an oblate spheroid. Xow, the sun’s attraction to arrive at tlie .same stars, Avliwli Avcrc om%> close 
upon such a spberoul.il body is not quite the fame to that point of intensoction, this kIoav retrograde 
as it would he upon a perfect sphere. When the motion is termed the p-ecesbion of the equinoxes. 
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Tho <11*^1.11100 on tho eijnator oauRCil l)y tins lotro- 
gradf' motion would, if nut otliorw i*»o nio<lified, 
he riO'''4I aiiinmlly. }Jut thn attiviction of the 
pl.nieth on each other ])roduces a very small 
1111)1 n)U ol the <‘(|uinox in the other direction; 
and ‘'O the iVhuJtiiij? precession is uhout 50"*! 
annually. If we divide the throe liundri‘d and 
sixty deoroe.s in every circle by the above small 
(pi.uitity, we shall find that the ])eriod of the 
revolution ot the earth's axis ia twenty-five thou- 
'••aand eight hundred and sixty-eight years. 

Of course the muon has an influenec on the 
extra mass at the earth’s cijuator, as the sun 
has, similar in hind, but far less in quantity. 
This influence Mvmhl c.'iiise the earth's axis to 
describe x’cry .small cones of the same nature as 
the large cone abovt* descrdied ; and the period 
of every rotation uoulil be about nineteen jeaix 
The efieot of this second or lunar infliu'iice is 
to cause the eai til's axis to dip <i little towards 
the eipiator, and then to r<*sum(' its po.sitiou ; 
and tJii.s nodding niolion is terined na/u- 
tma, from tho Latin uord nirfo, to nod. Thus 
the axi.s ol the eaith de.scribes a cone not of 
uniform surface, but a-^ it were Unfed, and com- 
j)h*te.s its majestic round in ne.irly t\\cnty-si\ 
thousand yeai''^, pointing to a various succession 
of stars which will in their turns be lionour<‘d 
by future astioiiomers the pole-stars of their 
resjieetive <genevation-. 

C 0 N C 11 E T E. 

Raptii as has been the devidopiiieiit of coimrote 
during the last lew yi-ars, never has that jn ogress 
been more muiked than at the present tim**, when 
K-arcely an undertaking is eairietl out, be it cot- 
tage consti'iK tion of tbe simplo.st type, or public 
building vast in size— be the design nisiguifK aiitly 
small, or the s<.lieiiu‘ one involving the outlay 
ot millions, but we find eonstructoi s and contrac- 
tors gladly availing thenrselves ot this material, 
which uuite.s HO hajuuly economy .iiid durahihty 
with ca.M* in manipulation, ami great adaj/tability 
to forms and shapes required. Concrete is no 
new thing. The liomaiH understood tho employ- 
ment of concrete ; nor did tlie buiMer.s of that 
d.iy hesitate to jiri'ss into their siTvice tin* advan- 
tage.s derived irom its u-'C, with a skill and succo.«.s 
to which at till' present day the text of centuries 
bears ample testimony. 

To the great strules iii all constructive art — to 
the ever-pres.siiig dcmaml tor clieaper materials — 
to the improvements winch h.avo been elfected in 
the manutacture and manipulation ol cmiicnt, as 
well as to the eeonomy reHulting from tim nilro- 
ductioii of special macliinery for crushing stone 
— to these, amongst other considerations, niirst xve 
look for the causes Mhieli have resulted in the 
levival of concrete. 

'""'‘f1tir\iV)tiip()sition and prejiaration of concrete 
may be biielly explained. Concrete is an arti- 
ficial agglomeration formed by tlie admixture of 
lime or cemeut with Hand and gravel or broken 
rock. The preparation of concrete, though ex- 
ceedingly sinipl<‘, requires to be carried out with 
pj'stem and regularity, if satisfactory resulU sue 
to be obtainecl. The ingredients jii.-'t mentioned 
liavinj^’ been welE mixed by shovelling, water is 
added, and after further turning over, the concrete 
is ready. All that remains to he done is to throw 


the viscid admixture into its final position — into 
the trench, xvliere a lonudation is being formed — or 
between the two parallel iow.s of planking, form- 
ing as it xvere a huge mould, and marking the 
position of a 1‘uturi* concrete wall. Tho material 
rajiidly harden.^, and in an astonishingly short 
period assumes that monolithic hardness which 
IS so justly esteemed for solidity an<l stability. 

Ill tins toiintry, the cement usually employed 
in the jirejmration of concrete is thal Ix'ariiig the 
name ol I’orthiml cein“nt — a designation derived, 
it IS believed, from its similarity in appearance 
to Portland stone. Pij-tland cimient is prejiarixl | 
by tlie ‘calcination’ or burning of chalk and ' 
cla}^ and is mamifaclnred m large quantities on 
the banks ot tin* Tliann's and Medway. The 
sand emph> 5 '<*d aids in the lormalion ot a solid 
mass, l)y tilling up interstices hetween the larger 
niateiial. It sliould lie .lligular aiid sharp, also 
flee Irom extr.iuetius matter. AVhen it is impos- 
sible or unde-ill able to use giavel, crushed stone, 
u.siially that ol tin' neigh bom hood, i)ro\idL‘d it 
IS suitabh', IS enl]»lo^cll. When used in sut- 
iicimitly larg<* (juuntities to n arrant the emi lo^ - 
iiieiit of .steam- pow<‘r, a .stoiie-criishing m-ielniii' 
is nsuallv provided. Tin* Btoiie is bn. kin to 
a si/e similar to that ol ro.id-mctal. Both .is 
reg.ml.s iiiatiiialM and composition, (oncrete nece— 
saiil> presents consideiable variation. The m.ite- 
rials employed are thoM' most a\ailable eiono- 
muully .ind plnsnally; whilst tin* propoitioiis 
ol tbe admixture depvml on the < lass of uoik 
to be e.xecuted, as veil as on the individual 
judgment of the designer. The nitio bcdweiui 
the «(uantilv of cement and th.it ol other ni.ite- 
rial employed lorms the slandaril by v Inch (on- 
crete is knoxvn. Tims a six to om- concrete 
implie.s a material compounded of six jiaits by 
volume of giavel or tiudied stom' or bnek, .is 
the (Use may be, with <*ue part by xoliime of 
cement. 

An enumeration of tbe m.iny purjioses to vbnh 
conciete is now adapted would foim a ioimi- 
dable list; .sullho it to point out that in almost 
every (lass of construction, in the execution of 
dc^signs both great and sm.ill, tlie economical 
adviiiitages deiived Irom its employment aic 
more and more ajipreciated. 

V K K li ‘TO It Ik’ 


(rilLsrXT TKXSE ) 

I Axr— a lonely, kittcr-hciiiteil A\ouian ; . 

(I iiiielit liavc J)cen— a Imjipy houoiued vlfe.) 

Tlion art — JuioLhej'.s Imsband , thou art Imiuiin ; 

(Thou i>ii"htst have been- - tho joy of all iny hlc.) 
She is— uiy ji‘-dou.s cruel enemy ; i 

(She niiRlit have liocn— .as once —my trusted fiiend.) 
We are— hut strangcis meeting ; voe is me ! 

(We might have been — together to the end ) 

You- -fate or fortune— are — l)oth dp.af and blind ; 

« (You might have been — goddess gentle-eycd.) 
(Uh*^ey— my own household —selfish aie — I find ; 

(They might have been— as bulwarks by my side ) 

The present len.se is harder far, I ween, 

To conjugate than this, ‘ It might have been.’ 
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CHUR on -ALES. 

In (lays by, one of tlie most important 

anTuversuries in many of our old country ])aris»lios 
was the ‘ Churcli-ale,’ a festival which, orii'inally 
instituted in honour of tlie church saint, was in 
after-years frequently kept up for the purpose of 
contributing toward-, the repair and decoration 
of the church. Anyhow, it was by all classes 
recognised as the gala sca-son of the parish ; and 
fioiu the various accounts and incidental allu- 
sions that have been beque.ithed to us in con- 
nection with it, there can be no doubt that this 
yearly fc'stival was the occasion of every kind of 
merry-making coupled with a complete cessation 
from budness. 

Jn the time of Shakspoare, and indeed for a 
century or two before liis day, it appears that 
the term ale was synonymous with festival ; 
and hence its occuiTcnec in such phrase.s as Leet- 
iile, Whitsun-ale, Bnde-ale, &c., numerous refer- 
ences to wlncli we meet with in the literature 
of that period. Thus Chaucer uses it in this 
sense ; and Ben Jonson, lu his Masque of QnrenSy 
makes one of the hags say: *A piper it got at 
a church-ale.’ Shakspeare also employs the 
expression in Pericles : 

^ Jt hath been sung at festivals, 

^ On Ember-eves and holy-ales. 

As at these festivals, ale seems to have been the 
predominant lirpior, it is highly probable that 
from this circumstance the term took its origin. 
On such an occa*sion, for instance, it was the 
business of the churchwardens to have specially 
brewed a considerable quantity of strong ale, 
which was sold to the visitors ; a practice which, 
it IS recorded, led to ‘ great pecuniary advijn- 
tage, for the rich thought it a meritorious Jufcy, 
besides paying for their ale, to offer largely to the 
church fund.’ Hence, it w’tis no uncommon 
thing in^ some parishes to have several of 
these ales in the course of the year, and some- 
times one or more parishes would agree to hold 
annually a certain number of them. As an 


illustration ot this usage, we may quote the 
I following curious stipulation, preserved in the 
Bodleian Ijibrary : ‘ The parisliioners of Elvaston 
and Okebrook, in Derbyshire, agree jointly to 
brew four ah's betwixt this (the time of the 
contract) and the feast of St John Baptist next 
coming ; and that every inhabitant of the said 
town ol Okebrook shall be yit the several ales ; 
and every husband and his w'lfe shall pay two- 
pence, and every cottager one penny ; and all the 
inhabitants ot Elvaston shall h.ive and receive 
all the profits and advantages coming of the said 
ales, to the use and belioot of the said church of 
Elvaston * 

Unfortunately, how'ever, these festive gather- 
ing-5 were in course of time greatly abused ; and 
we read hoiv even in the body of the church, 
wlieii the people w'ere assembled together for 
devotion, they not only turned their attention 
to diversions, but actually introduced drinking. 
It is eiuiy to inuleretand how such scenes W’^ere 
received w'ith considerable ill-fiivoiir amongst a 
certain number of jierson^-, and indeed so scanda- 
lised the Puritans of the seventeenth century that 
in many place.s they w’crc w'holly di.scontmued. 
Thus Stubbs, in his Anatomic of Abuses (1585), 
speaks in no friendly term of the church-ale ; and 
after describing tin* usual method of procedure 
at these times, adds ‘In this kind of practice 
they continue six wrecks, a quarter of a year, yea, 
half a 3'ear together. Tliat money, they say, is 
to repair their churches and chapels with, to buy 
books for service, cups for the celebration of the 
.sacrament, and such other necessaries. And they 
maintain other extraordinary charges in their 
parish besides,’ Although, of course, ^ 
given a somewhat exaggerated account of the case, 
yet it is evident that the bounds of moderation 
w’erc only too frequently ignored. An additional 
cause ot complaint, moreover, arose from these 
church-ales being now and then held on Sunday, 
as appears Irom a sermon preached by one William 
Kethe at Blandford Forum ia'ihe year%1570, 
wherein occurs the following passage : ‘ Which 
holy day, the multitude call their revelyng day, 
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which day is spent in hulbcatings, bearehcatings, 
dicyng, cardyng, daiinsynges, drunkenness, &c.’ 

It must not be supposed, however, that of the 
many holiday observances which marked tlie 
social life of our forefathers, the church-ale Wiis 
more than any other specially abused, the same 
fault having been laid to the charge of most of 
the principal festive anniversaries, niatiy of the 
observances connected with which ha\e for this 
very reason long ago fallen into disuse*. In the 
history of the church-ale, it is cui-ious and inte- 
resting to note the gradual development of a 
custom from its original ])urpose. Thus, as we 
have already pointed nut, v hereas this institution 
was at first intended to 1)0 a eommemoruti\ e 
rejoicing in honour of the church saint, it wa*> 
by degrees extended to the holiday fi'stmtics 
connected with such anni\er,Naries a- Easter or 
Whitsuntide, and la'^tlv, was nj>plu‘d to anv 
number of similar fcbtal gatherings Mhicli miglit 
be summoned in the course of the a ear by tlie 
palish authorities to defray church expenses. 

Amonght some ot the many well-known chundi- 
ales formerly kept up throughout the country, 
may be mentioned one noticed by Carow in his 
Sv/rvey of Cornwall, who has thus described il * 

‘ For the church-ale, two young men of the parish 
are yearly chosen by their lu'^t foregoers to 
be wardiins, who make collection among the 
parishioners of whatsoever jirovision it plcaseth 
them voluntarily to bestow. This they emjiloy 
in brewing and baking against 'Whitsuntide, upon 
which holydays the neighbours meet at the 
church-house, and there merrily feed on their 
own victuals. When the feast is en<lcd, the war- 
dens yield in their accounts to the iiarishioners, 
and such money as excccdeth the di,sbui'8emeut 
is laid up to defray any extraordinary charges 
arising in the parish.’ But this custom lias long 
ago vanished, and is numbered now amongst the 
things of the past. Again, Aubrey iii liis intro- 
duction to the Natuial Jlistorii of IVtlhliire, tells 
us that there Avere no rati s lor the pour in his 
grandfather’.s days, the cliurch-ale c>f Whitsun- 
tide doing the business. According to his account, 
‘in every parish Avas a church-house, to A\hich 
belonged spits, crooks, and other utensils for I 
dressing proAdsions. Here tlie hou.sckeepcrs met. 
The young people were there too, and had 
dancing, howling, shooting at butts, &c.’ The 
church-ale of Castle-Combo, in the same county, 
was long kept up with much enthusiasm ; and to 
encourage the celebration of this festival, no one 
«’e.viViir\linyed to brew so long as any of the 
church-ale remained unsold. According to Britton, 
the inhabitants met at this annual festival ‘to 
distribute alms to the indigent and to make merr}'. 
Near the church was a house furnished with 
the utensils required for dressing victuals. After 
a sober entertainment, the younger individuals 
of thi^ party amused themselves with dancing.’ 
At Tarring, nea/ Worthing, Sussex, the church- 
ale Avas yearly kept up Avithout interruption from 
a very early period till the year the second 
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year of the reign of Edivard VI. In this year, 
the parish havinfj lost seven and clxponfo 

by tlie festival, it was discoiiimiK d till tin* }ciir 
1559, when it once more regained its attractions, 
and Avas attended with jirofit. 

Hutchinson, in Ins JTlfttory of Not tliimherland, 
informs us that in the nurtheni counties the 
church-ale Avas a veiy popular institution. The 
manner of holding these festivals, he tells ns, 
was under tents and booths erected m Jie church- 
yard, where all kinds af diA-ersious were intro- 
<luced. Interludes Avere performed, ‘being a 
species of theatrical pej'/formaiice, cuiisistmg of 
a rehearsal of some passages in Holy Scripture 
personated by actors.’ On these occasions, he 
further ad«]*’, ‘great leasts Avere dis]il!iyi‘d, mid 
A’asl abundance of meat and dunk.’ Once more, 
the lestuiiies of a church-ale Avere so intiiiiutidy 
a'^sociateil with the sucre.! fabric/ itself, that 
several pieces of S( nlpture in Cirencester Cli^iirdi 
commemorate the,sc mcrryiMakings, in Avhicb inn-ic, 
too, held an important ]ilace. In the poich oi 
Chalk Chuich, Kent, have liecn preserved some 
gioieaqne figures, illustrating the merry .. oes 
of a church-ale. 

That these ohurch-ale.s were not uir.l mdeil 
Avitli expense may he gathered fiom many oi the 
old churchwardens’ account.s. ’I'hus, Ave lead 
how HI the year 1003 the pewter for the chiii’i h- 
ale at Minchinliampton cost twenty-six shillings 
and si\p<*nce ; the be--t ]>au, Iwenty-lour shilling" ; 
the two spits and the pair ol ruiks, l.wenly 
shilling-, and Imirjience ; the lurnace and Ihe 
other -[lan, fift\-thiee shillings aiul three ] k nee. 
At J’road lUuiiMlon, in North Wilt-, an old maiin- 
script inlonn'. us hoAv on one occaMou the (hun li- 
ale gamed four pounds and foiirt(''‘Ti shillings 
profit. In Coates’s Histoiy of Jotoluir/ (iSOg), 
under the churchAv.irderM’ accounts <d St .’Ifary’-, 
parish, AA'c find sunilry nderimcs to the ('iimh- 
ale expen=i-'. Cnder the year ir).")?, lor o\.ini[)le, 
ocenns this item : ‘Bayed to the lu 'rr\'. il uin ■ t , 
and the inynstrellos mete and dri.ik .d \\li\t- 
sontide, ii]'s. in)d’ Among the chun hwarde'ns' 
.iccounts, too, ot till' parrd) of St IjameiKi' lor 
the year 1504, A\e may (jnot(, the following; 
‘Bayed for hred and ale sjieut to the use ol the 
church at Whitsontyd, ij.s. vjd. Ttein for wyne at 
the same tyme, xiiijd ’ 1505. ‘Jluinrecvd of the 

niayden’s gaderyng at A\']iit.‘'Ontyde hy the ire 
at the church dore, iijd ’ 

To co\er the expernes of the clmrcli-'de, jicr- 
sons not unfrequently left m their Avills sjjccial 
beqiu'sts for this purpose. Tlius, Sir IKchard 
Wor&ley, m his Hutorij of the hie of ITiylif, in 
his description of the pai'ish of WhitAvell, tells - 
us that tlierc ns a lease in the pariah chest dated 
1574, ‘of a house called the Church -house, held 
by the inhabitants of Whitwell, parishioners of 
Gatcomhe, of the lord of the manor, and demised 
by them to .fohn Erode, in wliich is the following 
proviso : Provided ahvays, tliat if the quarter 
sh-ill need at any time to make a qnarter-alc 
oBi chiu-cfi-ale for the maintenance of the chapel, 
that It shall be laAvful for them to have the use 
of the said house, »dth all the rooms both above 
and beneath, during their ale.’ We may also com- 
jiaro a similar bequest at Biddenham, in Bedford- 
shire. According to Edward’s Old English Customs 
and Jicmarhihlc Charities (1842), ‘an ancient cus- 
tomary donation of a quantity of malt was made 
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annually at Whitsuntide by the proprietor of 
Kcnipston Mill, near the parisli. The malt was 
always delivered to the overseers of the parish 
of the poor for the time being, and turned by 
them into ale, whieh -was distributed among all 
the poor inhabitants of Biddcnham on Whit- 
Tuesday.’ 

It would seem that occasionally fines were 
enacted in the case of those who wer(‘ absent 
from tlie qhui'ch-alc. Thus, in an old parihli 
document relating to the jiansh of Walsall, m 
Statfordshire, we read iTow, in the yeai I-IDO, 
‘John Arundel, Bishop of Lichfield and (-ov- 
entry, by a decree ot Confirmation, under the 
seal of the, diocese, directed to the l^fayor of 
Walsall and his bretheren, for the advantage' of 
Walsall Chureh, di'claring that they (the inavor 
and his bretheren) sliall keepe the drynkynges iiii. 
times ill the ^ear, amk ht'o that is absent at any 
of these drynkynges to forfeit a ])oimde of wa\e 
to bfirn for the light of the ehajicll of Suinte 
Katervp, in the sa^d ihnrch.’ 

Apait from the feasting and merry-making 
which took place at tliese gatherings, it appears 
that eerta .111 amiiseineiits were provided for the 
'Mreatioii of the visitors. IMiss Laker, in her 
Glob'^ary oj Noi llKtmjtionslaic TVordb (1H54), descrih- 
ing the C(‘Khratioii ol a \\'hit'un or chnnh-nle 
eaily in the ]ireseut centmy in a barn at King’s 
Sutton, say.s that it wa i speciallv fitted u]> lor 
tin occasion 7’h(' lotd, as the jnincipal, t.niied 
a inaee made of sdk, finely plaited with ribbons, 
and lilhd with sjme^ and jun lurnes for such ol 
the cnnijiany to smell as desired it. Six inorns- 
daiicers ivere aiiiongst llii' performers Iroin 
tho same source, A\e aLo learn that at an ale 
kept at (lieatwoitli in the lear 1785, all those 
wdio mi''''oridiu ted thenisehi's were obliged to 
rale a wooi.|en horse , and ‘il still moie iiimily, 
were imt into the stocks, whnh was termed 
being niv bird’s oryaiii-'l ’ 

Anotlier feature ol the ehun h w.is the ‘rnsh- 
bearing, v.iiioiis allirious to which « udnm we 
find m till, literature oi the jmst. In the chnrcli- 
w'aniens’ accouiils ol Aliuchinhampton, amongst 
the items ol e\])enses eonrieeted Avith the eluiuli- 
ali' w'e are told that the ehun h-liouse was mossed 
in the year 1011 at the cost of twelye sliilli'igs 
and eightpence. 'Usually, rushes were emjdoyed 
for this })urpo,-'’ ; hut m this case there may 
luivc bieu no rushi's, or el.-e mo'=s might ha\e 
been ]uv^iTred. Li idges, Kni'tlinniplovslntr, 

speaking of till' pansli of Middleton-dhendnit, 
says : ‘.It is a custom liere to strew the cfiiirt li 
in summer wnth bay gathered from six or se\en 
swatlis lu Asli-meaihnv, which liuvo been gatlieivd 
lor thus pnriHise.’ This strewing of the ehunh 
with rushes seeims to have been attended with 
no small amount of festive ceremony, w fn rh thus 
harmonised ^\ ith the general surrounding of the 
churcli-ale. 

Such, then, WTre some of the principal char- 
acteristics ot the Lnglish church-ale, an institutidn 
which, in spile of its widespread popukanty* 
now almost eom])letely forgotten, its memory 
only lingering here, and theie.in a few of our 
country villages. Existing at a period prior 
to the osfcnblishment of clmrch-rates, the con- 
tributions levied at this season were a real 
necessity, if the fabric of the church was to be 
kept in repair; indeed, the church-ale, which 
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has been likened to our yearly fairs of the present 
clay, was naturally made as attractive as possible, 
its primary object, after all, having been to pro- 
vide adequate iunds for parish w’ants. 


A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF. 

CHAI’TER xn. 

The days ran on for about a week with a 
[ suppressed and apdtating exiiectation in them 
j which si'i'ini'd to l''rances to blur and muddle 
all the outlines, so tliat she could not recollect 
which was Wednesday or which was Friday, but 
felt it all one uiiconifortable long feverish sort of 
day. She eouhl not take the advantage of any 
ideasure there might be in tliem — and it was 
a plea-'iire to watih Coustanee, to liear her talk, 
to cat(h the many glimp''es of so different a life, 
wdiuh came from tho careless, easy monologue 
which A\as her slyle of conversation — for the 
exciting sense that she did not know what might 
happen any moment, or wdiat was going to 
become of her. Even the change from her 
familitir place at table, which Constance took 
without aiiv thought, just as she took her father’s 
favourite oliair on the loggia, and the difference 
in her room, lieljied to confine her mind, and 
add to the feverihli sensation of a life altogether 
out of Joint. 

Coni-ianeo had not obserM'd any ol those signs 
of induulual habitation about the room ivhich 
Fi'atite-, had ianeied would lead to a discovery 
ot the transfer she had made. She look it quite 
calmly, not perceiving anything beyond the ordi- 
nary in the eliamber w'lneh Frances liad adorned 
witli hi'i* sketehe.'-, with the litth' curiosities she 
had ])icked up, with all the little collections of 
her short life. It was wanting still in many 
lliings which to Constance seemed simjdc neces- 
situ"-. lloAv w'iis she to know how many things 
W'ere in it ivlin'li were luxuries to that primitive 
looalit.v^ She remained altogether unconscious, 
acconlingly, of ilie sa'-rifico her sister had made 
for lier, and sjmke lightly of poor Frances’ pet 
decorations and of the sketche's, the authorship 
of w'hich she did not take tlie trouhle to suspect. 

‘ What funny little jiicturt's,’ she had said. 
‘Where did you get ^o many odd little things? 
They look as if the frames ivcre home-made, as 
Avell as the drawing''.’ 

I’ortiinately, .slie ivas not in tlie habit of Availing 
for an ansAVor to siirh a (jitostion, and she did 
not remark the cidour that rose to Frances’ elieeks. 
Lut all this added to the distuj'hing influence, 
and made tlieso long days look unlike 
days in her hfe„ She took tho other side of 
the table meekly AVith a half-smile at her father, 
warning him not to say anything ; and she lodged 
in the Id no room AA'ithout thinking of adding to 
its comforts, for A\diat Avas the use, so long .as 
this jiossihle alteration hung over her head ? Life 
seemed to he arrested during these lialf-<^ozen 
days. They had tin’ mingled colours and huddled 
outlines of a spoiled draAAung ; they were not like 
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anything else in her life, neither the establishcil 
caltn and certainty that went beiore, nor the 
straiJf'e novelty tlmt followed after. 

There were no confidences between her father 
and liorself durinp; this period. Since their con- 
versation on the night of Constance’s arrival, not 
a word had been said between them on the 
subject. They mutually avoided all occasion for 
further talk. At least Mr Waring avoided it, 
not knowing how to meet his child, or to cxi>l.xin 
to her the hazard to which her life was c\])osed. 
He did not take into consideration the attraction 
of the novelty, the charm of the unknown mother 
and the unknown life, at whi<di Frances permitted 
herself to take tremulous and stealthy glimpses 
as the days went on. Tie contemplateil her fate 
iroin his own point of view as something* like 
that of the princess who was doomed to the 
dragon’s maw, hut for the never-to-be-forgotten 
interposition of St Ceorge, that emblem of 
chivalry. There was no St George visible on 
the liorizon, and Waring thought the dragon no 
had emhlcin of his wife. Ami he was Jishamed 
to think that he was lielpless to deliver her ; 
and that, by his fault, this poor little Una, this 
liapless Andromeda, was to be delivered over to 
the waiting monster. 

He avoided Frances, because he did not know 
how to break to licr tins possibility, or how, 
since Constance probably had made her aware 
of it, to console her in the terrible crisis at 
which she. had arrived. It was a paintul crisis 
for himself as well as for her. The first evening 
on which, coming into the loggia to smoke his 
cigarette after dinner, ho had found (Jonstance 
extended in Jiis favourite chair liad brought this 
fully home to him. lie strolled out upon the 
open-air room with all the ease of custom, and 
for the first moment he <lid not quite understand 
wliat it was that was clninged in it, that put 
him out, and made him feel as if he had come, 
not into his own familiar domestic centre, but 
somebody else’s place. He hung al>out for a 
minute or two, confused, before he saw what it 
was ; and then, with a half-laugh in his throat, 
and a mingled sense lliat he was annoyed, ami 
that it was ridiculous to be annoyed, strolled 
across the loggia, and half seated himself on the 
outer wall, leaning against a pillar. He was 
astonished to think liow much annoyed lie was, 
and with what a comical sense ol injury lie saw 
Ills daughter lying hack so entirely at her ease 
in his chair. She was liis daughter, but she 
avas a stranger, and it was impossible to tell her 
that her place was not there. Next evening, 
he was .almost angry, for he thought tliat Frances 
might have told her, though lie could not. And 
indeed Frances had done Avliat she could to warn 
her eibter of the usurpation, i’ut Constance had 
Wea of vested riglits of this description, and 
*”1^ pihfi' no attention. She took very little 
notice, indeed, of what was said to her, unhws 
it arrested her attention in some special way ; 
and she had never been trained to understand 
that the master of a house has sacred privileges. 
She had not so much as known what it is to 
have a master to a house. 

Thijs and other trifles of the same kind gave 
to ^^aring somexhiug of the same confused and 
feverish feeling which was in the mind of Frances. 
And there hung over him a cloud as of some- 
— — 


thing further to come, which was not so clear as 
her anticipations, yet was full of discomfort and 
apprehension. He thought of many things, not 
ot one thing, as she did. It seemed to liim not 
impossible that his wife herself might arrive some 
day as suddenly as Constance ]ia<l done, to reclaim 
her child, or to take away his, for that was how 
they were distinguished in his mind. The idea 
of seeing again the woman from whom he had 
been separated so long, filled him ^ith dread ; 
and that she should conijc here and see the limited 
and recluse life he led, anil his bare rooms, and 
his homely servants, filled him with a kind of 
horror, llathcr anything than that. He did 
not like to contemplate even tlu> idea that it 
might he necessary to give up the girl, who had 
flattered him by taking refuge \\itli Inni and 
seeking his protection ; hnt ni'ither was llio 
thought of being left with her* and having 
Frances taken from him endurable. In short, 
his mind was m a state ot mortal confusioii and 
tumult, lie was like tin; commander ot a bi'- 
sieged city, not knowing on what day he might 
be summoned to surrender; not able tr roine to 
any conclusion whether it would be most wihe 
to yield, or if the state ot his resoui" . afforded 
any feasible hopes of holding out. 

Constance had been a week at the Palazzo 
before the trumpets sounded. Tlie letler.s ueiv 
delivered jiistbetbic the tuehe o’clock hreakl'a-l, 
and Frances had received so mucli x\arning us 
this, that Mariiiccia informed her tlien* had been 
a large delivery that morning. The Signor 
padrone had a grt‘at packet; and there x\ ere also 
some letters, for tlie other young ladv, Signorina 
Constanza. ‘But lu'ver any tor thee, e.inn.i,’ 
Mariuecia had said. The poor girl thus uddresMsl 
had a momentary sense tliat she x\as indeeil to be 
pitied on this account, before the excitement of 
the certainty, that now something delinite must 
be known as to wliat was t,o become of her, 
swelled her veins to bursting; ami sIk' tilt 
herself grow giddy with the thought tliat what 
had been bo vague ami visional y, miglit now lx* 
coming near, and that in an liour or le^s slie 
would know! Waring uas as usual shut uji m 
his bookroom ; hnt she eould see Constanci* on 
the loggia with lier lap full of letters, lying buck 
in the long chair as usual, reading tiicm a^ if 
til ey were the nio^t oidniary things in tlie world. 
Frances for her part had to w.iit m silence until 
she should learn Irom others what her,iate was 
to he. It seemed very strange that one giil 
should he tree to do so mucli, while another of 
the same age could do nothing at all. 

Waring came in to hreaklast with the letters 
in his haiid. ‘I Jiave heal'd from your mother,’ 
he Nxid, looking straight before him, without 
turning to the right or the left. France-, tried 
to appropriate this to herself, to make some 
reply, but lier I'oicc died in her throat ; and 
Constance, xvith the easiest certainty that it was 
she who was addressed, answered before she 
(vouid recover herself. 

‘Yesi So have I. Mamma is rather fond of 
writing letters. She says she has told you what 
she Avislies, and then she tells me to tell you. 

I don’t suppose that is of much use V * 

‘Of no use at all,’ said he. ‘She is pretty 
explicit. She says ’ 

Constance leant over the table a little, holding 
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up her finger. ‘ Don’t you think, papii,’ she said, 
‘as it is business, that it would be better not to 
enter upon it ju&t now 1 Wait till we have had 
our breakfast.’ 

He looked at her with an air of surprise. ‘I 
don’t see,’ he said — then, after a moment’s 
reflection : ‘ Perhaps you are right, alter alL It 
may be better not to say anything just now.’ 

Frances had recovered her voice. She looked 
from one tb .another as they spoke with a cruel 
consciousness that it wa» she, not they, who was 
most concerned. At this point she hurst forth 
with leelings not to bo controlled. ‘If it is on 
my account, I would rather know at once what 
it IS,’ she cried. 

And then she had to bear the looks of both— 
her father’s astoiii^licd half-removsidiil ga/e, and 
the eyes of Const, ance, which conveyed a w.aruing. 
Why should ‘Oonstanc?, who had told her of the 
dangler, warn her now not to botiay lier know- 
ledge of it? Prances had got beyond her own 
control. She was vexed l>v the looks wdiich 
were fixed upon her, and by the supposcil con- 
sideration lor her comfort which lay in their 
tlelay. ‘1 know,’ she said quickly, ‘that it is 
soinetliing about me. If you think I care for 
bie.ikf.ist, you are mislakeii , but T think 1 have 
a light to know what it is, il it is about me.-- 
() papa, I ilou’t mean to Ite- tin-agreeable,’ she 
I ried buddenlv, sinking into her ow’u natural 
tone art she caught bis eye. 

‘'riiat is not v'ery much like you, tertainly,’ 
he saitl, in a cotifubed voice. 

‘Evil t ominunicalioiirt,’ said Constanct', wuth a 
laugh ‘i have dune her harm ali‘ead\.’ 

Pram os lelt tliat licr sisters \oice threw a new’ 
iriitatien into her iiinod. ‘ I am not like 
she b.iul, ‘because 1 know sonu tiling is going lo 
luqipeii to me, and 1 don’t know what it is — 
I’a]ia, I dont want to be selfi.sh, but let me know, 
please, only let me know wdiat it is.’ 

‘It IS only that mamma has sent for you,’ said 
Constance, lightly, ‘'fliat is all. It is nothing 
so very clieadlul.— Now', do h't ns have onv 
lireaklast in peace.’ 

‘Ls that tru(“, jiapa?’ Praiues said. 

‘My dear little girl — 1 had meant to explain 
it all — to tell you — and T have been so silly as to 
put ofl'. Your sister due.s not undeivtan'd liow' 
we have lived togetlnu-. Prances, yon and 1.’ 

‘Am I to go, papa?’ 

Pic m*de a gesture of despair. ‘ 1 don’t know 
what to do. i have given luy promise. It is 
as bacF for me as lor you, P’rauces. But what 
am I to do ? ’ 

‘I suppose,’ said (kmstarice, wdio hud helped 
herself very tranquilly from the dfsh xvlucli 
Domenico had be6n holding unobserved at bis 
master’s elbow, ‘that there is no law that could 
make you part with her, if you don’t wisli to. 
Promises are all very well with stiun'^ers ; but 
they are never kept— are they ?~bctw'een husband 
and wife. The lather has all the right on,l5s 
side ; and you ai’e not obliged to give either »f 
us up.— What a blessing,’ she cried suddenly, ‘to 
have servants who tion’t understand. That was 
why I saW don’t talk of it till after breakfast. 
But it does not at all matter. It is as good .as 
if he were deaf and dumb. — Papa, you need not 
give her up unless you like.’ 

Waring looked at his daughter with mingled 
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attention and anger. The su^estion was detest- 
able, but yet 

‘And then,’ she went on, ‘there is another 
thing. It might have been all very well when 
we were chiklreu ; but now we are of an ago 
to judge for ourselves. At eighteen, you can 
choose which you will stay with. Oh, younger 
than that. There have been several trials in 
the papeiu No one cun force Francos to go 
anywhere she does not like, at her age.’ 

‘ I WMsh,’ he said with a little irritation, 
restrained by politenes-s, for Constance was still 
a yoiing-lady visitor to her father, ‘ that you 
would leave this question to be discussed after- 
wards. — Your sister was right, Frances — after 
breakfast — altiT I have had a little time to 
tliiiik of it. I cannot come lo any decision all 
at once.' • 

‘That is a great dcfil better,’ said Constance 
approvingly. ‘One can’t tell all in a moment. 
Frances is like mamma in that too. She requires 
you to know your own mind— to say Yes or 
No at once. — You and I are very like each other, 
papa. I shall never biiiry your decision, or ask 
you to settle a thing in a moment. — But these 
cutlets are getting quite cold. Do have some 
before they are spoiled.’ 

Waring h.a<l no mind for llie cutlets, to which 
he helped himself inecliauiiYlly. Ho did not 
like to look at Frances, who sat silent, wnth her 
hands clasped on the table, pale, but with a 
light in her eyi‘s. The voice of CoiisUnee 
running on, lorming a kind of veil for thi* 
trouble and confusion in his own mind, .and 
doubtless m that of her sister, was half a relief 
and half an aggravation ; he was grateful for it, 
yet iiritatcd by it. He felt himself to play a 
very poor tiguie m the traiisai lion altogether, 
as lie h.ad ielt cvct since slu* arrived. P’raiices, 
W'lioin lie had regal dial as a child, had sprung up 
into a judge, into all the dignity of an lujuied 
peJvon, W’hose right to complain of tlie usage to 
I which she had been subjected no one could deny. 
And wdien lie stole a lurtive glance at her pale 
fiice, her head held high, the new light that 
burned iii her eyes, he felt that she was fully 
aware ot Hie w'rong be had done her, and that 
it would 'not be so e.isy to dictate what she was 
to do, as everybody uji to this moment had sup- 
pct.-ed. He saw', or thought lie saw, resistance, 
indignation in the gleam that had been awaikcned 
in Prain-es’ dove's eyes. And his heart fell — yet 
rose also — for how could be constrain her, if she 
relused to go? He had no right to constrain her. 
Her mother might coinjihuu ; but it W’dilil not 
1)0 bis doing. On the other side, it would be 
shameful, pitiable on liis part to go back from 
Ills word — to acknowledge to bis wife that he 
could not do what he h.ad pledged himself to 
do. • 

In every way, it w.i3 an uncomfortable break- 
fast, all the lorms of •which ho followed, partly 
for the sake of Constance, partly for that of 
Domenico. But Prances ate nothing, ’le could 
see. He prolonged the meal, through a sort of 
fear of the interview ufterw’ards, of what he must 
say to her, and of what she should reply. He 
felt ashamed of lus reluctance encounter* tiiis 
young creature, whom a few days ago he had 
smiled at as a child ; and ashamed to look her 
m the face, to explain and argue with, and intreat, 
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where lie hud been always used to tell her to do 
this and that, without the faintest fear that she 
would disobey him. If even he had been left 
to tell her himself of all the circumstances, to 
make her aware gradually of all that he had kept 
from her (for her good), to show her now how 
his word was pledged ! But even this had been 
taken out of his hands. 

All this tunc, no one talked but Constance, 
who went on with an occasional remark and 
with her meal, for which she had a good appetite. 
‘I wish you would cat something, Frances,’ she 
said. ‘You need not begin to punish yourself 
at once. I feel it dreadfully, for it is all my 
fault. It is I who ought to lose my breakfast, 
not you. Tf you will take a few hints from, me, 
I don’t think a on will find it so had. Or i>erl'mps, 
if we all lay our heads tofTether, we may see some 
way out of it. I’apa knows the law, and I know 
the English side, and you know uhat you think 
yourself. Let us talk it all over, aud perhajis we 
may see our Way.’ 

To this, Frances made no reply save a little 
inclination of her head, aud sat with her eyes 
shining, with a certain proud air of self-control 
and self-support, which was something quite new 
to her. "When the uncomfortable repast could 
be prolonged no longer, she was the first to 
get up. ‘If you do not mind,’ she said, ‘1 want 
to speak to jiapa by himself.’ 

Constance had riseu too. She looked with an 
air of surprise at her Id lie sister. ‘Oli, if you 
like,* she said ; ‘but 1 think you will find that 
I can be of use,’ 

‘If you are going to the bookroom, T Mill 
come with you, papa,’ said l^’iances ; but she 
did not wait for anv r('])ly ; she opened the door 
aud walked before him into that place* of ri'fiige, 
where he had been sheltering hiiiiM-lf all these 
days. Constance ga\e him an iiiquiiiug look, 
witli a blight shrug of her shoulders. 

‘ She is on her high-hor.«e, and she is more 
like mamma than ever ; but 1 sujqtobe 1 may 
come all the same.’ 

He wavered a moment; he Mould have been 
glad of her interposition, even though it irritated 
him ; but ho had a whimsical sense of akirm 
in his mind, which he could not get over. He 
was afraid of Frances — winch was one of the 
most comicid things in the world. He shook 
his head, and followed humbly into the book- 
room, and himself closed the door upon the 
intruder. Frances had seated herself already at 
his table, in the seat which she alway-s occu- 
pied when she came to consult him about the 
dinner, or about something out of the usual 
round which Marmccia had asked for. To see 
her seated there, and to feel tliat the door wa.s 
closed against all intrusion, made Waring fi;el 
fillip disturbance was a dream. How 
good the quiet hud been; the ealin days, which 
jiothing interfered m ith ; the little housekeeper, 
whose child-like prudence and wisdom were so 
quaint, whose Bim]ile obedience was so ready, who 
never, save in respect to the spese, set tip her 
own tvill or way. His heart grew very soft as 
he sat down and looked at her. No, he said to 
hims^i'T ; he tvt\uld not break that old bond ; 
he would not compel his little gii'l to leave 
him, send her out as a sacrifice. He would 
rather stand against all the wives in the world. j 


‘Papa,’ said Frances, *a great deal of harm 
has been done by keeping me ignorant. I want 
you to show me mamma’s letter. Unless I see 
ik how can I know ? ’ 

This pulled him up abruptly and checked the 
softening mood. ‘Your mother’s letter,’ he said, 
‘goes over a great deal of old ground. I don’t 
sec that it could do you any good. It appears, 
I promised — what Constance told you, witli her 
usual coolness — that one of you shoultl he always 
left with her. Perhaps that was foolish.’ 

‘Surely, papa, it was just.’ 

‘Well, 1 thought so, at the time. I wanted 
to do what was right. P>ut there was no right 
in the matter. I liad a perfect iiglit to take 
you both away, to biing you up ih 1 pleased, 
it would have been better, perliap«i, liad 1 done 
what the law authorised me to do. However, 
that need not be gone ifito noiv.’ What your 
I sibter said was quite true. Yon are at ap age 
■ when you are siip])Osed to judge fur yoursell, 
and nobody in the world can force you to go 
where you don’t want to go.’ 

‘Blit if you promised; ;uul if — my mother 
trusted to your promise?’ 'I'liero was sr thing 
more solemn in that title, than to say ‘m.irnm.i.’ 
It seemed easier to a])])ly it to the inikiiovni. 

‘I won’t have made a sacritice of, on 
my .icooniit,’ he said hastily. 

He w’a; surpri.^ed by her eomjio&mv, by that 
nmvonted light in her eyes, tshe answered him 
with great gr-vitv, slowly, as if com-emus of 
the i:. ’sill ol hi‘i cuuclusioii. ‘Jt W’ould 
be no saciilice, she said. 

AVaiimg, there could be no doubt, was \erv 
much fatirtled. lie could lujt believe Iiks ears, 
‘No saciihce? Ho vou mean to sa^ that you 
want to leav'c me ? ’ he ei ii ,1. 

‘No, jiapa : that is, 1 did not. 1 knew nothing 
Blit now tliat 1 know, if my mother wants me, 
J will go to her. It is my dut} — And I shouhl 
like it,’ she lulded, aflei’ a ]i.uise. 

Waring was dumb with snrpiise ami dismay. 
He stared at her, suircely able, to believe that 
she could undei^laud wliat she was s.ivjng. He, 
who lia<l been alraid to su^g^-st anything of 
the kind, wdio hail thoiiglit ol Andromeda and 
the vii'giiis who weie sacririeed to tliu dragon. 
He gazed aghast at tlm new asjiect of the lace 
with which he was so familiar, the uplilted 
head and Bhiniiig eves. He could not believe 
that this was I-’rauees, his alvva}'s doidle, sub- 
missive, uii-eiauiii ipatei] girl. 

‘Pajia,’ she said, ‘everything seems cllanged, 
and I too, I w ,iut to know my mother ; 1 
want to see — how other i)co})le live.’ 

‘Other people’’ He was glad of an outlet for 
his irntatioii ‘Wliat have wb to do with other 
people? If it had not been for this unlucky 
arrival, you would iiev^er liavx* known.’ 

‘I must have knovv7i some lime,’ she said. 
‘And do you think it n'ght that a girl sliould 
n«)t, know her mother — when she has a mother ? 
I‘'waut to go to hi>r, papa.’ 

He flung out ol his chair with an angry move- 
ment, and took up the keyi which lay on his 
table, and opened a small cabinet which stood 
in the comer of the room, Frances watcliing 
him all the time with the greatest attention. 
Out of this he brought a small packet of letters, 
and threw them to her with a movement which, 
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for so gentle a man, was almost violent. ‘I 
kept these back ior your good, not to disturb 
your mind. You may as well have them, since 
they belong to you — now,’ he said. 

"^'^^OISONS AND THEIR ANTIDOTES. 

‘ Poison may be defined as any substance which 
when introduced into the system or apjilied 
externally, injures health or destroys life irre- 
spective of nuK’hanicar means or direct thermal 
changes.’ Such is the concise* and apt definition 
of poison hud down in Dr Qnain’s Meihcal 
Dictionary, The actioh ot jioisons is twofold, 
being either local or remote, oi both. The local 
action is generally one ot a corrosive or inllam- 
matoty nature, or is charactcri.sed by its eirects 
upon the nerves and sensations. Although it 
IS impossible to di'ij, with so vast a subjei t in 
detail, yet nevertheless it cannot be denied that 
a gfneral knowledge of some ot the most virulent 
Jioisons and tlu'ir antidotes is not only a subject 
of great interest to the jiiilihc, but at times a 
matter of life and death. P»y a fair insight into 
poisons and their antidotes, life indeed may otteii 
he saved, when tin* di'l.iy caused by peeking for 
uu'dical advice would probably be fatal. The 
p>urjiOHe of this jiajier, tliereloie, will he to deal 
as clearh as jios'ablc with the most general 
jKusoii,'. and their pyrnploms, and to point out 
such antidotes as in* cases ol emergency may be 
most readily employed. 

7\n ai'tjuHintaiice with the leading symjitoras 
jiroiim ed by (,ertain jioisons is an important lactor, 
for Ihi'ivby we lu.iy hope more lajndiy to recognise 
the e=]X‘(;ial destructive agency at work, and thus 
to arivst its (urllii'r progiess. Clveat care, how- 
eviT, Is ie(jLu..ite never to draw a hasty conclusion 
fj'oiii one s^^niptoni alone, but to ])e<.ir in mind 
other .signs ujioii which a correct diagnosis can 
alone be based Many attonijits have Ironi time 
to time been made with a view' to classify pfusons ; 
but the most ratiomil classitu aiioii is obviously 
that wdiich i., in accordance w’lth their special 
action. They may therefore be divided generally 
niirler the following heads — (1) Oorrosnes; (:J) 
liritaiits ; and (3) iS’eurotic.s, 

Under the lieud of corrosives, corrosive sub- 
limate stands foremost lu importance, being the 
most typical of tlii.s class. Tin* effects are rapitl 
111 their development, Ix'ing well marked hy a 
buriimg smisatiou felt in the mouth and tluoat, 
followed by agonising pain in the stomach. The 
tongye and throat have a wdiite ajipeai’auce, and 
excessive tenderness and swelling of the abdomen 
is noticeable. All authorities agree in rccoiu- 
nieuding albumen in the form of ^a^vieggs — both 
yolk and white-jsw itched up with a little water, 
as the best^ antidote in cases of acute poisoning 
from corrosive sublimate. Tlie albumen combines 
with the corrosive sublimate to form an insoluble 
and comparatively inert comjiound. Should eggs 
not be immediately obtainable, gluten obtayied 
from flour, or wheat-flour alone mixed with*milk 
or water, may he given until the more reliable 
antidote is ready. The clnVf of the corrosive 
poisons are the mineral acids, sulphuric, nitric, 
and hydrucliloric ; the vegetable acids, oxalic, 
binoxalate of potash (commonly called salt of 
lemon and salt of sorrel), and occasionally in 
large doses tartaric acid ; the alkalies, potash, 


soda, and ammonia, wdth certain of their salts, 
sucli as pearl-ash (commonly called salt of tartark 
carbonate of soda (commonly called washing-soda), 
and carbonate of ammonia ; also various metallic 
compounds, including salts of zme, tin, silver, 
and antimony, &c. Poisoning by oxalic acid is 
a very common method cliosen by would-be 
suicides, probably owing to the fact that it is 
a substance much used in household operations, 
and therefore leadily obtainable by any one 
bent on committing suicide. In speaking of the 
.'uition of Ihi.*, jHiibon, that renowned authority 
the late Sir Robert ChrisLisun obseiwes in his 
sph'iidid work on Toxicology- ‘If a person 
ijc’^ied- itelv .-ifter sw'allow'ing a solution of a 
i- -.ill which tasted purely and strongly 
! ui, 1 . .Ill i be I with bmniiig m the throat, llien 
with hurmng in the stomach, vomiting, particu- 
larly of bloody mattci^ imiiercejitible pulse, and 
excessive languor, and dies in half an hour or 
twenty minutes, or still more in ten or fifteen 
minutes, I do not know any fallacy ^vhich can 
interfere w'lth the conclu.sioii that oxalic acid was 
the cause of death,’ 

It is obvious in such cases that the chances of 
succe'^s in applying antidotes depend very much 
upon their immediate enijiloyment. I^ir the 
nmii'ral acids, alkaline bicarbonutes, such as bicar- 
bonates of potash or soda (bakmg-soda), chalk, or 
magnesia should at once \ie\givcn, followed by 
milk ; whilst oxahe acid is best treated by the 
administration of chalk, or magnesia either plain 
or in the loriu ot carbonate, wheieby the insoluble 
and alnio&i inert oxalates of lime and magnesia 
are formed. 

When poisoning is occasioned hy the alkalies 
potash, boda, or ammonia, or their carbonates, 
carbonate of potash (also kiiow-n as pearl-ash or 
.«<alt of tartar), carbonate ol soda (wasliing-soda), 
and carbonate of ammonia, a strong burning sou- 
i-ation I'i cxjtcru'iK’ed in bW'allowmg, follow-ed by 
severe jxuu and great tenderness at the jiit of the 
btoni.ach, incre.ised by jiressurc. There are fro- 
ejuent vomits of a brownibh matter, sw'elling ol 
the stomach, and hoarseness ol the voice. When 
seeking to counteract the disastrous eflects result- 
ing lioni tliid variety of ]ioi.sons, the great object 
aimed at is to neutralise llie caustic alkalie.^ 
This may be best accouijilisbed by means of w-ell- 
diluted aeid drinks copiously imbibed, as advised 
by .Steveiibon, who, further, is of opinion tiiat the 
jirompt use of an emetic is never inadiuisbible. 
Vinegar and Avater, leiuon-jiuee wdtli water, also 
oil, are recoin mended by Dr Russell under such 
circumstances. The oil forms a sapona'-eous 
compound Avith the alkali, Avliilst acid diiiiks 
neutralise the alk.iliiie action. 

liritaut poison-, .ire divisible under two beads — 
(1) MetaUic uTitants ; (2) Vegetable and animal 
irritant'^, the latter tw-o being grouped togi'ther. 

It A\ oiild, however, ajipear that none nT- tb. 
purely a.*, mitauts, as the irritant symptoms to 
which they gii-e rise ai’e likcAvise usually accom- 
panied by Avell-niarked action upon the nervous 
system. The moat .serious poison of this tkass 
is undoubtedly .irsenic. Salts of antimony, zinc, 
and other metals constitute a vaiiety of other 
metallic irritants. Of the vegetable irritant 
Jioisons, elatermm, various e,ss«?itial oils %udi as 
Kivin, and gamboge, afford examjiles. I’oisoning 
by arbenie may be either acute or chronic, the ] 
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acute form beinj; by far most common, following 
criminal attempts on life. Its effect on the 
economy is twofold, the most usual being by 
inducing inflammation of the gastro-intestinol 
mucous membrane, or by lowering the heart’s 
action. Its effects in some instances may be 
purely nai'cotic. The first symptoms of arsenical 
poisoning, according to Orflla, are sickness and 
faintness, whicli arise about fifteen minutes after 
being taken. An intense burning pain is also 
felt m the stomach, quickly followed by vomiting, 
increased on attempting to swallow. 

Poisoning by arsenic is distinguished from an 
ordinary bilious attack by the fact that pain and 
sickness are not relieved by vomiting, which 
usually happens in biliaiy derangements. A 
feeble and irregular pulse, accompanied by tliiisl, 
\vith clammy hand.s, are prominent symptoms of 
ai'senical poisoning. Th^‘ immediate employ- 
ment of emetics — except tartar emetic — diluents, 
and demulcent^!, has been sugge.-^ted as perhaps 
the most serviceable, antidotes ; but no con- 
fidence should be placed in the so-called antidote'^, 
ferric hydrate and magnesia, iiule''S a .solution ol 
arsenic has been taken. In chronic arsenical 
poisoning, most frequently engendered acciden- 
tally, by inhalation of arsenical v apour in factories, 
or by arsenical dust, loss of muscuhu' power ancl 
failure of appetite are amongst tlie most promi- 
nent symptoms manirest. under such circum- 
stances, .^lie cause — winch is iisnully some ocdi- 
pation connected with the munipuLition of arsenic 
— should be promptly sought for and removed 
— quinine, iron, and change of air being recom- 
mended. 

Neurotic poisons may be divid<*d into a large 
category ; but in one and all, the symptoms pro- 
duced from their admiiiistmtion chiefly attack the 
nervous system. Under this head are embraced 
pure narcotics, such as morpliia, chloral liyilratc, 
strychnia, liyoscyanius, dc. I’l’a^sic acid occupies 
a proniment position, as its effects and termina- 
tion are' very rapid in piogress, being one of the 
most powerful of all poisons. Uifliculty of breatli- 
ing, speedily followed by convulsions, the com- 
mencement of winch is announced by a loud 
shriek occasionally, are manifest , sub-secpiently, 
I0S.S of coinc'iousue,ss and muscular power. Eli teen 
minutes is the longest tune knowm to elajinc 
between taking this poiscjn and it.s ellecds. In 
Bomc works it i.s .stated that the be.st mode of 
treating prussic-acid poi.suning is hy the a]>pli- 
cation of cold affusions before or alter tin* con- 
vulsive stage has commenced, and the inhala- 
tion of diluted ammonia or chloiine. Stevemson 
advises an emetic to be administered also. Fric- 
tion and artificial respiration have heeii lecom- 
meiided by other authorities. 

Opium and its preparations deseiwe especial 
notice , as the greater number of poisoning cases 
Uieir action. Although the symptoms 
of opium-poisoning greatly vary, yet they are 
mostly ushered in by giddmes.s, listle'^.sness, and 
drowsiness, followed by stupor, lapsing slowdy 
into complete insensibility. Opium-poisoning is 
unfortunately often occasioned by the indiscn- 
minate use of ‘ sleeping-drauglits ’ and quack , 
nostrums. In ^ases of opium-poisoning, the j 
immediate use of an emetic (a tablespoonlnl of ! 
mustard’ mixed with tepid water) has been advo- 
cated. The head and face should be dashed 


with cold water until the stupor is partially 
removed. The patient should not be permitted 
to sleep, but should be kept in continual motion. I 
A cup of strong hot coffee ought to be given to | 
him on his recovery. 

Our space will not permit of a more minute 
inquiry into other varjctip.*! of neurotic poisons ; 
suffice it to say, that in most instances aiisiug 
from the administration of any preparation of 
opium, the antidotes above mentioned are con- 
I Bidered the most serviceable. 

VVe must not omit to notice poisoning by 
copper, w’hich at times has arisen by the employ- 
ment of copper ve.ssels for' cooking pnrpo.ses, winch 
never should be employed in any household. The 
first indications of copper-poisoning are sudden 
attacks of griping jianis, aggravated by prcs.sin<*, 
often accompanied by sickness and a peculiar 
sallow ju-pect of countenance.,, Accorduig to Ilyaii, 
tli(‘ white of egg is the best antidote for poisonous 
preparations of co])per. Lead -poisoning rs i:<,sii- 
ally owing either to drinking water wliich has 
remained for some time in leaden pipes, or by 
certain avocutioiw in wlncli some preparaliou of 
lead is used. Qoulard water taken by mistake 


causes Icad-poi soiling 


Li’ail-colic is one 


I leading symptoms, winch ns relieved by piessure. 
I l‘aral}si.s of the limb.s i.s another well-nuuke(l 
1 indication. Sulphate ol magnesia has been recoiii- 
I mended a.s an antidote A dram of sulphate of 
magnesia, five drops of dilute sulphuric acid, and 
tw'euty drops of tincture of liyoseyanms in two 
tablespoorifuks of camphor- water every two hour.', 
till the bow'cls are relieved, uud then tin ice daily 
for five days, is the treatment which sumo ton- 
.sider most upjwopriaU* under thcjje circumstances. 

ill drawing this article to a close, w'e desiie 
to imnress upon our readens tli(‘ vital importance, 
in all (Mses of poisoning, ot being able imme- 
diately to atlminisLer the aiitidote.s, while the 
medical man is being siimmoneil. Many a v.il li- 
able life would undoubtedly be saved, were the 
piecuutions before mentioned adopted without a 
moment’s delay. 

THE FEN FLOOD. 

IN THREE CII.M'TICUS.— c'lIAP. HI. 

THOBrio bad stated that he w\is going to Stettun, 
and incidentally that h(‘ w'onld make ini[UiiTe8 
there regarding Jalav- Oodfri'y. The truth was, 
his errand to the little market town vva.s solely 
on the old fuimei’s aicoiiut. He entertained a 
respect almost amounting to aflcctioii for L’uth’s 
father, and liad all morning, m .spite of his own 
troubles, been haunted by ujipndiensions for his 
safety. He felt certain that, if he had reacliecl 
Stetton, he wouhl make the attempt to roach 
Oreendykes either on horseback or bv boat. If 
the former, his fate w^as sealed ; and if by the 
latter, he was exposed to many chances equally 
fakol. Had Tliorjio not been delayed by com- 
puliory attention to bus owm people and his own 
alf^ris, he would have set out earlier ; hut as it 
was, he fully expected to bo m tune to offer the 
old man a passage in his own boat. Feaiing to 
I alarm Iliith and her mother, he had not acquainted 
j them either with his fears or his iiitcutions. 

I It IS easy to understand that tlie care of the 
boat and the nature ot his mission caused George 
in u measure to forget the nature of his brief 
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interview with Knth. He waa ahockccl and 
wounded in liis self-love, and every now and 
then recalled with bitterness some llipimnt word 
or mocking look he had I'eceived in return lor 
his own constancy and devotion. Not being 
endowed with any large share of imagination, he 
could not believe Ruth’s thoughtless conduct com- 
patible with any solid womanly qualities, lar less 
with aftVctu'ii for himself. To him, she showed 
only the wild spirits and the frolicsome niconaule- 
rateness of an untaiiusl girl ; nor could lie credit 
her even with a modicum oi that sound practical 
sense and unselfishness formed the real 

though hidden basis of her character. The more 
he thought, the firmer his conviction grew that his 
own sell-resiieit could only suffer more and more 
the longer he continued Ins attendance on her; 
and his jirevious irresoliitmicss now gave place to 
a fixed deternfination withdraw from tliis one- 
sided ^courtship. 

The ram had not 3'et teased ; hut instead of 
the ton cuts m winch it fell in the night, or 
the steady licit of the nionnug, theie w'as 
only a dri/zling fall, accoiupaincd hy a slight 
haze Tins thin gray mist ga\e a yet more 
iveird and sinister asjiect to the laiidsiape, if 
such a l('im can he applied umlt^r the cnciini- 
.-tarres; it also enham cd hy many degrees the 
dillicnlty of the task winch d'horpe hud gene- 
rously undci taken. Such trees and house-tops 
as they pa- cd, though sure guides at imlinaiy 
tiniis, louhl not now be ideidilied, and were 
theretore valueless under the ])!'(. scut t oiiditioii.*-. 
I'lvervthing ua.s dim ami indi-tinet at a di.->lance 
of halt a mile Tluy wen*, indeed, on a trackless 
sea without hi'aion ei’ (onqias.s. i''or a tini<*, the 
smoke eurlnig from < lieeml} ke--, m their wake, 
ailorded them a pnmt Iw wlmh to st* er : hut 
when that had iira]i]ieared, the two hoatmen 
row I'd at random, 'riie sjgn on the front of a 
loadway inn w.is .it length recognised, and they 
on<(' mote felt at i.ise. Tlior]»e c.illed for some 
relre-slniiLut ,V window on the seiond story 
waa opened, and a girl with a b-ar-sfained face 
nppeari'd. In answer to liis inquirie.s, she informed 
(teorgo that lar masK r, the landlord, liad been 
drowned by tailing into the clianuel of the dike 
while nding to Stetton in the morning. She 
pointed out the direction tlicy should take, and 
closed the wdndow. 

Thorpe and Ashling pulled swiftly, hut in 
silence. ^Now and then their speed was arre.sted 
hy the necessity of avoiding flotsam and jetsam 
of \arll)us deseriptioTKs —masses of hay or et»rn, 
timber, gates, harrows, carcases. They had left 
the inn about a mile behind, when tliey fortu- 
nately passed a finger-post. The road td Stelton, 
indicated by one of its arms, was jdainly traced 
for a considerable way by the trees which bkirb-d 
both sides at irregular dihtaiice.s. Here their 
progress was easy for a time ; but by degree.s they 
found the current increase at right angles to 
their route, making it difficult to retain the bo^t 
between the two lines of trees, agaimst the stem 
of one of which they had a narrow escape from 
being upset. Thorfie eoncludoTl that they W’ere 
now approaching the iiiaiii drain or dike of 
Stetton Fen. The road they were following 
crossed it by a bridge, and this he was anxious 
to make ; for, although the viaduct would be 
flooded like the rest of the roadway, the parapets 
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would break the force of the stream, and render 
their passage safer than by crossing the channel 
of the dike itself. He therefore gave Tom such 
orders as would keep the head of the boat well 
against the force of the tide, and so enable them 
to approach the dram at I lie required point. 

'Phrs bridge was exactly a mile from Stetton 
market, the milestone standing, as Thorpe knew, 
a few yards on its further side. It wui.s now three 
o’clock ; and the leaden sky and tlic liaze, which 
seemed to g.un lu density, threatened to forestall 
the natural hour of darkness ; a few minutes more, 
liowever, would hring them to one end of their 
iiMimev. and b'Ch the young men began to breathe 
m-.ie. l!»e!\ 'Jhey were within two hundred 
yards of the bridge, whi'ii Thoriie, who stood 
in the bows with a )joat-hook in his hand, 
observed another boat with a single occupant , 
at a similar (listance from the opposite side of 
the dike. He noticed at the same time that the 
boat was out of line with the bridge and higher 
up the sfri'am ; .so that, in crossing, it would 
run the risk of fouling the parapet, and being 
(lashed to pieces. He .shouted to the solitary 
rower to go further down, giving his reasons. 
The advice was readily lieanl and understood, 
and the bout’s head was turned accordingly. 
Roth boats neared the bridge at the same moment. 
Thorpe caught the upper parapet with the hook 
and began to draw slowly acniss, when he saw 
that the other boat had mhsed the iiassage and 
w.is rajudly drifting down with the How of the 
(like. The occupant, an elderly man, had evi- 
dently missed his way, by being unable to gauge 
the distance over his shoulder, and had struck 
th(^ lower parapet and lost an oar. 

‘Take the other oar and scull'’ shouted Thorpe, 
as he noticed that the old man sat hclplt\s.sly 
with one oar over the side, causing tlio boat to 
gyrate as if m the circles of a wlin Ipool. 

‘Ay, ay,’ leturiK'd the man, as lie collected 
himself and proceeded to do as directed. He 
scnillcd both skilfully and strongly. 

*1 say, master, I reckon that there’s nobody 
else but old Duddie Godfrey liisscn,’ cried Tom 
Ashling. 

The same discovery had just fla.shed upon 
Georg(» 

‘Quick, Tom! Lot us go back and follow 
him.’ 

The boat’s head wa.s turned, and each having 
taken an oar, the distance between them and the 
fugitive boat was rapidly lessening. Goclfrc'y 
had got free of the channel, and was manfully 
struggling to get beyond its influence altogether, 
when his boat, .striking its keel against the top 
of a gate, heeled over, and the old man was left 
struggling in the water. Neither Thorpe nor 
Aslihug had seen the accident, but they heanl 
with alarm the wild cry for liclp, through the 
now gathering gloom. * 

Ruth had watched her lover’s boat till it dis- 
appeared in the thukeniiig haze, watched it in 
grief, with ye.arning, and lu dread. The newly 
quickened imlour of her affection also quickened 
lier terrors. That veil of gray vapour seemed to 
hide her hopes and the obiect those ^lopes 
for ever. Her lo\e divined tlTe real purpose 
of that dangerous vovage. The man whom she 
had treated with the airs and language of a saucy 
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child had taken his life in his liand to save that 
of her father. How weak, how small, how guilty 
she felt ! But Ruth was, as we have tried to 
convey, morally as well as physically robust 
and pliant. After another flood of bitter tears 
in tile sanctity of her own room, she rallied her 
spirits, removed the traces of sorrow, and in 
a frame of mind composed in some degree by 
good resolutions, betook herself to her mother’s 
room. The old lady expressed some surprise at 
her long absence, but more particularly at the 
fact that Thorpe had come and gohe without 
seeing her. Ruth merely stated what the young 
farmer had said, that he had business at Stelton, 
but would call in the evening. She then told 
her mother that she would take Bob and go in 
the boat to sec how the lahviurers’ lamtlies'wcre 
getting on. One of the women, she knew, was 
iloivn with ague, and might require assist- 
ance. 

Like all charitable thoughts, this one was as 
a healing halm to Ruth’s heart. Tlie excitement 
and change which she felt in anticipation further 
soothed her. There was also the secret joy of 
imiUting, after a fashion, the self-sacrificing and 
generous spirit of her lover. Her arrangements 
were soon made. She tilled a basket with tnfiing 
delicacies, such as children and invalids anpreeiiit‘\ 
and some simple nniliemc' Ir- ni Inr^moi'nr 
pharmacopeia. She mstructed Jennie to prepare 
a large mesa of meat, game, and vi'getables for 
supper — a dish Bjiccially relished by her father ; 
and having kissed her mother and told her she 
would he back to tea, set out on her mission. 
Bob, lilco all Fcu-iucn in those days, was accus- 
tomed to handling a boat, and as tbc way to the 
cottages was direct and clearly deflned, the 
journey was a short one. They had no dilhculty 
m attracting the attention oi the pnor women 
and children, who, beside themselves with joy at 
seeing the ‘young missus,’ clustered and jostled 
each other at the tiny attic casements. They 
had been immured m tho.se wretched little 
chambers the whole day without occn]iation or 
amusement, and with tlic terrors of theii* oun 
jiosition only vai'ied liy fears for husband and 
lather. Ruth’s visit, therefore, although limited 
to a cliat held between the boat and tlie windows, 
was inexpressibly welcome. The children received 
tlicir cakes and tarts with clamorous delight, one 
rogue declaring it ‘w'as as good as the parson’s 
school-feast — for all the “drown’d.”’ The women 
naturally spoke of little but their husbands ; 
they were, as might be expected, lull of distress 
at their absence, but took heart from Ruth’s 
hopeful view of matters, and her promise to 
see that they wanted for nothing. She told the 
youngsters laughingly that it the ‘drowm’d’ did 
not disappear, she would send Boh to give them 
in the boat on the morrows The invalid 
’'\vaS^ n6 '\{^or3c, and was \^ery grateful for the 
w'ine and medicines Ruth had brought. Having 
thus cheered and reassured one and all, Ruth 
returned to the farmhouse, cliillcd and wet. 

Night was closing over the deluged land- 
scape, The lamps had already been lit in 
her mother’s room, as well as in that which 
served^as kitchen for the nonce. After warming 
hersen by the fire, Ruth set out the tea-table, 
and privately ordered Jennie to place a light in 
every window of the house. Her courage and 


presence of mind were in a large measure 
recovered ; and if her manner had lost some of 
its liveliness and her laugh some of its merri- 
ment, the change w'as unobserved by the old 
lady, whoso thoughts seemed to dwell more and 
more upon her husband. Ruth tried every 
artifice in her extensive repertoire of feminine 
weapons, to distract her mind, but in vam. 
There was a far-off look in the jileasant round 
face, a wistful sadness and seriousnesf^ so unusual, 
so striking, and so infectious, that the girl by 
degrees felt a chill creep over her own heait. 
Could it he that some^mystic, psychic Sympathy 
with those they loved, some secret eonsciousne.ss 
of f licir danger, possessed them ? 

The tea-table cleared, Ruth tried anew to 
rouse her mother b}-^ narrating particulars of licr 
visit to the cottages, giving to every little incident 
a touch of her own bright humour, in the hope 
of extracting a smile ; but wdth small success. 
The arrival of the three labourers, ho we voi’, with 
the report that they had got the liorses and cattle 
placed m safety and that Jackson remained to 
tend them, snmew’hat raised Mrs Oodfre;) ''' >piiits. 
They had had a bad tune of it, they said, but 
were none the worse. Having been first w'ell 
entertainiM by Jennie, they set out in their 
hoiTow'gd boat for tlieir lioims, 

Ruth now went to see tliitt the light i were 
still bui’nmg at the different w mdow’s. The rain 
had altog<‘tlier ccaseil, and a light southerly wund 
had scatteri'd the ha/e. The young moon wvus 
already high above the hori/nn, and a few stars 
glimmered palely betw'ei'u the driving clouds. 
Tins favourable change in the w’eather made llie 
young girl’s heart leap high with fresh hope, aiul 
she hastened to convey the good nows to her 
mother. Slie took nji her station once more at 
the window', ga/ang e.irnestlv over tlie inundated 
I>lain in the direction of Stettoii. 'I’ln* i.n.< of 
the moon as it issued at intervals from ilie clouds, 
like the rays from a revolving beacon, fell gently 
athw'ait the scene, silviTing the discoloured w.iteis, 
and shimmering among the wet branches of the 
trees. Ah she gazed, she fancied she heard the 
noise of oars, hut her btiaining eyi‘S could detect 
no boat. She listened, and the sounds again 
reached her ears. Ami there, at last, as tlie 
incomtant moon once more pierced through the 
clouds, she distinctly saw a boat pulling swiftly 
lu the direction of (.Ireendykes. A few' niiiiutes 
more — though they were hours in duvation to 
Ruth’s excited miml — and the boat had drawn 
up to the w'iudow at which she stood, ami her 
father, Thorpe, and Tom Ashling were speedily 
in the room beside her. 

We pass over the vaiioiis greetings of the 
reunited friends. As soon a-s these were over, 
Jahez Godfrey and Thorpe went to change their 
dress, while Tom took a seat by the fire beside 
Boh and Jennie, where we shall leave him to his 
bacon and beer, and to nan’ate liis adventures in 
h& own way. 

' A pleasant evening for the other characters of 
our simple story of Fen-life, closed a day passed 
in gloom, dangcf, and anx/cty. The supper- 
board W'as amply supplied, and the two farmers 
partook with their customary good-wUl. Ruth 
attended to their wants almost in silence ; while 
Dame Godfrey, as if in compensation, now asked 
a question of George or Jahez, and now expatiated 
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at length on the day’s experience at Greendykes. 
From all which may be gathered what remains 
of interest to the reader. The old farmer had 
left Cambridge early iti the morning on horseback, 
but had had to exchange this mode of travelling 
when ho approached the Fen. He liad met with 
some adventures, and had heard at Stetton of 
many sad accidents and of heavy destruction of 

S ierty. These he dAvelt upon briefly ; but spoke 
seriou%(‘ss and Avith many expressions of 
gratitude of his own near escape Ironi death, 
and the courage whicli Tliorpc had displayed in 
saving him. From his {ifcount, it appears that 
he had already sunk twice, Avhcii the intrepid 
George, c-priiiging into tin* Avater, had seized him 
and siippoited linii till Ashling and he were able 
to ])lai-c liiin in tlie boat. George ingenuoinly 
)i‘nt'‘steil that he himself incurred no real danger, 
)tit Avas foi'ciTd to listen over and oaut again to 
the A^jlublu but sinci'i-e tlianhs of the old lady, 
AvJio turned pale at the Auuy thought of the peiil 
111 Avhif h her liushand hail been placed. Thoi-jte 
perhaps leh more ])l(M.sure in the graielul look 
which beunu d in Until s lace and the hymjiatliLsing 
tears that t-tm I lu her eyes. 

‘And by-the-bye, Until,’ said her lather, AVith a 
slv twinkh' 111 his eye, ‘1 not only lost the boat, 
but all the liiiery 1 A\as lool enough to buy lor 
you at Gaiiilirul'',e. Tliero in a haudNoine dress 
lying somewhere about I’arish’s iAvel\'e-ucre.’ 

‘O lather, how can vuu think of such things? 
I am '^lad they are lost. 1 could never bear tlic 
Ni';ht of them, alter the misery avo liaA'c been in 
all (lav about you and slio flung her ai*ms 
round his neck and kissed him. 

Tlioipo li.'-tened to tin's, and wondered A’’a-tly. 
Tie listencvl also AVilli graduallA- ni-i easing interest 
to Mrs Godfiey’'; a( ( ount (d’ w hat Ini In en done 
at Gremidykes, I'loin the saving of the lurnituie 
to the scturiii;; of Uie horst s coavs, &,c. 
'The ord'tiary iMutine ol the household, the old 
dame added, hid gone on like ‘ eloekw«>ik ’ in 
spite of till' flood. It Avas Jliitli, too, he learned, 
that liad thought of eveiylliing, even to lixing 
the lights in nil the windows, Avhich li.id a-Nisteil 
them so niiuli on their hoiueAVard voyage. I’lie 
visit t'> the cottages was also relerred to ; and the 
old lady AA'iiund'Up her narrative by saving: ‘1 
don’t know Avliatexi'r Avould have bcioine of n." 
all, but for lluth. S^lic thought of everything lier- 
self, an’ ke])t up all our spirits. 1 am sure .labcz 
himself »*ould have done no better, though 1 Avas 
mortal anxious that he should ha’ been ut bum.’ 

‘Wi?ll,’ the old farmer, ‘it must be a 

comfort to lluth to have a head and to know 
how to use it. — Eh, lass, I am main glml 3'ou 
iiave managed so aacII, and I must try to make 

up for the loss of that dress and those’ 

‘Prajg lather, don’t tease me,’ cried Euth, 
colouring. ‘1 was thinking you might be aaiU- 
iiig to help a little to make up the loss ol 
things at the cottages; and there, dad, if you 
do, I shan’t Avant a new gown or bonnet Ij 11 
summer. Will you ? ’ and she once more tfcifw 
lier arms round the old man’s neck. 

George Thorpe ^as also begmiiing to have a 
revelation although liis intuitions had scarcely 
the lightning speed of lluth’s. lie was uiiusually 
silent, even for him ; and conversely, lie thought 
more deeply than was his mental habit. All 
this Avas truly Avonderful to him. He fancied 


himself dreaming ; then he began slowly to lose 
sight of the merry-hearted, thoughtless romp, 
who had so often gii'en him the heartache, and 
to see only the clever, brave, and tender-hearted 
Avoman whom it Avould be an honest man’s pride 
to make his Avife. 

The truth is, of course, that George and Kuth 
were neither better nor Avorse than they had 
CAmr been, but noAv they liad both come to under- 
stand and respect each other ; and thus the 
currents of their young lives Averc not parted, 
but blended. Some mouths after the flood had 
ceased to be spoken about except by those 
Avhi) thought it a conveiiicut reference date in 
tlieir calendar, there Avas a tmiet marriage solem- 
nised 111 the ancient churdi of Stetton parish, 
the bride and bridegroom being no other than 
the Kimple pair Avhom l^at untoAV'ard event had 
happily brought together. The bride, be it 
i‘etoi‘ded, Avas, considering all things, a trifle too 
])lainly attired to merit the approval of her young 
neighbours ; but that circumstance did not aflect 
seriously her own or George’s happiness. The 
I’liorpcH are a numerous, hardy race in and around 
Stetton at this day ; ami some of them are pleased 
to claim to liave siirung from that happy Avedding, 
and to recount tlie talcs told in tueir family 
regarding the List of the Fen floods, which, like 
the fever and ague, have undi^r a more complete 
system of drainage long beconie, avc are happy to 
s.iA^ matters of Instoiy. 
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BY A LAD\. 

BEAENTn AIITICLK. 

Counteii-iiiuitaj;tk, our next point of considera- 
tion, xdav an important part in drawing olT 
to the skin inlluinmation Avhich has attacked 
internal organs. The counler-irritant in most 
common use is mustard, aaIucIi is x^i’C'pared 
accoiding to the strength rerpiired. For a very 
stinging plaster, mix ordinary table mustard to 
a smooth jiaste, and sju’cad to the thickness of 
about an eiglilh of an inch, on broAvn papei 
Ol rag. Bettor still is a ‘mustard l(‘al,’ Aihich is 
clean, com foldable, and easily ajiplied, needing 
only to be soaked lor a lew seconds ni water, 
e()l(I ill .sunnnir, tepid in Avinter. It is a good 
plan Avith delicate ski us to put a ifleee of very 
thin inuslm or +•', v. ' ;vr r 1 t •.a;n the jdaster, 
or leaf and the iKi" ; i.d "v. ■ e, tlie irritation 
IS apt to be so exec'-sive as to raise blisters, 
Avlnch are often troublesome to lieul. In all 
cases Avhere the skin has not been jirotcLted, it 
should be cure! ally examined, and all adhering 
})articles be. gently sponged oil AVith warm W'ater ; 
the part must then ho dried and covered Avith 
medicated or cotton avooI. Thus treated, thoTe^ 
Avill generally be but slight after-irrifoiion ;''flut*** 
should it oontmue, .or be distressing to the 
patient, dusting Avith flour or violet poAvder 
AVill giA’c immediate relief. In ajiidyrng such 
a idaster to the throat or chest, it is necessary 
to cover it well Aiith Avool or flannel; otherwise, 
the fumes Irom the mustard may pi'oduce an 
irritation of the air-jiassages, Avhwjh AviIl djj^ more 
harm than the plastei’ will do goSd. 

For a le.N.s Btiinulating plaster, half-flour and 
half-mustard, or one-thud of mustard to tAVO- 
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thirds of flour, may be used, and prepared as 
above. Some people prefer to substitute linseed 
for flour ; in this case, mix tlic linseed with boil- 
ing water, as for a poultice, and add the mustard, 
continuing to stir sharply ; or, the mustard and 
liiirieed may be well mixed before putting into 
tlie water. 

The mildest way of using mustard is to lightly 
dust over the surface of an ordinary linseed 
poultice ; or a small quantity, say a teaspoonful 
to a tablespoonful, according to size, may be 
mixed with the meal before wetting, and the 
poultice be put into a bag, us described in our 
last paper. 

A nurse should be particular in ‘ascertaining 
how long either sort of plaster is to be kept on, 
as there is a wonderful variety in the sensitiveness 
of different skins. I haye known patients unable 
to bear the all-mustard treatment lor more than 
two or three minutes ; W’hilst others will not be 
half so much affected at the end of a quarter of 
an hour. The tim’d variety, w'hn h partakes more 
of the character of a puiiltico than a jilasti'r, is 
generally kept on fur hours, and the point to 
be sure of then is the exact propoitiou of mustard, 
it will not do to rely upon giicshCf,, which mav 
make all the difference to the patient’s comfoit 
and to the usefulness of the application. 

lUibtirn act mon* slowly than mustard, hut are 
more radical in their effects. T f the old-fashioned 
blister 18 ordered, warm the hack of it by hob ling 
to the fire or round a can of hot whaler before 
applying to the skin, which should first have 
been thoroughly washed with soap and warm 
water. It is sometimes recommended that a 
blister be kept m place by stiips of diachylon, 
or that, if spread on iilaster, the edges be pressed 
down upon the skin ; but this causes unnece^'sary 
pain when the blister begins to ribc, and it is 
quite iis easily kept in position by a haudkor- 
chief or bandage, winch can be regulated at will. 
Blistering-fluid is now commonly used in place 
of the spread blister, and tliis will probably be 
applied by the doctor ; if not, the nurse must 
he sure that she understands how much .she is 
to use ; and in every case, she sliould ask the i 
doctor to show her the exact part he wishes j 
covered. Some doctors will uiaik the skin, so 
as to show- the precise position for the blister 
or Iluid, and this markiug must be strictly 
followed. The time a blister is to remain on 
W’ill depend upon the amount of work it has 
to do, whicli vanes considerably ; and in this, 
too, a nurse should be suie that she understands, 
so as to carry out the doctor’s wihhes. 

When the blister has risen to tlie desired point, 
the plaster must he gently n moved. This can 
best be done by taking hold of the edges with 
both hands and drawing them gently towards 
^t|je middle. If only a small bladder has been 
raised, thb fluid is sometimes allowed to re-absorb 
itself, the only treatment being a covering of 
cotton-wool ; l)ut, ns a rule, the blister is opened 
and the contents allowed to run out. To do 
this, it is only necessary to prick with a sharp 
needle at the most dependent part. Care must 
he taken that the serum, or fluid within the 
hlifctena does not run over the unaffected skin. 
A piece of soft,' old linen, or cotton-wool, will 

1 generally be enough to soak it up ; but it very 
large, it is better to keep a sponge, wnuig dry, 
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out of warm water, at the opening. The loose 
skin of the blister shoiihl be pressed down into 
place, and as much of the fluid as possible squeezed 
out. In doing this, use a piece of cotton-wool, 
and handle with the greatest gentleness. 

If the place is to be alhnved to heal, it is only 
necessary to lay over it a piece of lint, spread 
with some soothing ointment, wdiich should bo 
ready for use before the blister is opened. If the 
action of the blister is to be kept dp, poultices 
will very likely be orderi’d, or the whole of the 
scarf (outer) skin may need to be removed. This 
is done by cutting roipid the inner edge of the 
blister with ahur)) scissors, as near the true skin 
as possible. But it is not an easy task for an 
amateur ; and u nurse who has never done such 
a thing, had better tell the doctor so before 
attempting it, e.^^pecially if her hands are given 
to shaking over uiiaccustoAied worlO, AVliou the 
.skin has been removed, the place W'lll need 
dressing with whatever btiniulating ointment has 
been ordered. Tins must be s]»i’ead to the exact 
size of the wound on lint, hall an inch laiger all 
round. This kind of dressing will ju’ob.iMv need 
changing several times, according lo •, i.iimi's; 
and all handling must be very caiidully done. 
If the lint adlurt"', it sliould never be* pulled 
at or dragged, batliing wutii waim waiter will 
generally loosen it ; and if not, it liad better 
lemaiu till it come', away of itself. The fresh 
dressing should also he ])re])ared and ready at 
hand before tlu* old one is j-t moved ; iind soiled 
lint or rag should at once be burnt. These diri'C- 
tions apply to the dressing oj all wounds which 
may come inuler a niirse’a notici', and again ai ises 
the need fur absolute clcaidines'-, without which 
many a healthy wound has been made into a 
foul one, and danger actually (’reated. 

Leechts liva ordei-ed when it is thought desiiahle 
to remove a small amount of blood. Tlu-y are 
delicate creatures, and should he handled as*little 
as po.ssihle. If to he applied dry, they may be 
taken out of water ami alhuved to crawl over a 
towel. Tiic part to winch they are to be ])Ut 
must be thoroughly cleanse J wutli soap and 
warm water. If th’« i« i*rr>]v>’iv done, there will 
generally he no (iill.. ili\ "i ■iiii / the leech to 
[bite; but blioulu it nKisc, Liie skin may bes 
smeared with a little nnlk, beer, or sugar ami 
water. If tlii.s fails, and indeed in dealing with 
all flat surfaces, the leech may be ajqdied iii 
water. To do thi-, fill a w'megla,s.s nearly full 
of water; put m the leech; cover with a piece 
of writing-paper and invert quickly ; driiw the 
paper away ; and wdien the Icecli lias taken hold, 
remove tlie glass, .Micking up the water with a 
piece of sponge. 

A leech must never be d lagged ofi^ or the 
teeth may remain in the fle-sh, and cause profuse 
bleeding. If it d<)C.s not drop off of its own 
accord, .sprinkle a little salt over its head, and it 
will quickly give way. The place from which 
tile leech lias come can generally be closed by 
simple pressure with the finger, or by a small 
pad of wet lint ; but occasionally, especially with 
children, this does not have' the desired ellect, 
and the bleeding continues profusely. In such 
cases, it may be necessary to touch tne spot with 
a stick of caustic ; or the edges may be pinched 
up, well dried, and painted with collodion. If 
it is wished to continue the bleeding, poultices 
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or fomoutations will Iio nccdocl, jind should be 
applied as hot ms tlie patient will hear them. 

A doctor will gcnerallv direct wlicre he wishes 
leeches applied ; but if he }»ives no instructions, 
avoid the neif^hbouthood of a vein, and, if 
possible, choose a ])oint where a brme will give 
something to press upon. 

TurpmUne ulnpes are used for the relief of 
extreme internal pain ; they are made by sprink- 
ling spirits of turpentine upon flannel previously 
soaked in very hot water, and then thoroughly 
rinsed. The turpentine must always he sprinkled, 
never poured ; for unless thus cand’ully managed, 
it may rai'^e painlul hli^flers. 1 have knouii a 
patient, suffering terrible internal pain, driven 
nearly out of hi.s mind by the added misery of 
badly applied turpentine lint even with <;are, 
the skin will sometimes blister, or become, 
violently irri^ted, and^wlien this extends over a 
large surface, the p.itumt may complain bitterly 
of th^ cure as worse than the cause. Jn most 
cases, MU Mp])lieuti()ii of lint soaked in olive oil 
Avill give immediate relief; and wheie the irrita- 
tion is not extreme, a l<ner of medicated wool 
will be enough. 

Stimnlatinfi hminniN arc useful in proportion 
to the ability and thorougbm'ss with uhich they 
are ajijdied. 'I’liey should he rubbed m with a 
firm even prossinv, but witliout the misguided 
vigour which leads to soreness of the skin. Some 
liniments are so stimnlatiug that no Irietion is 
i)ei-e-.wiiy, and in applying sueli as mercurial or 
croton oil, tlie nurse slumld wear a kid glove 
and a])]dy vitli a rag, being I’arelul not to let 
the hnmieiit eome in contact vith her own skin; 
and to make assurance douldv sure, she Mill 
do well fo thorouglily uash her hands after each 
apjilicatioTi. 

Ki'apouilLVfi lotions aii' sometimes used for 
reducing the temperature of an inflamed part. 
They consist of w.iter to vhich a ceitaiii amount 
of spint li.is been added. A good proportion is, 
one part of sjnnts of wine to eight ol cold water. 
A homely substitute for eiurits of wine is ! 
ordinary gin, whicli answers the ])urpo.se very j 
W'ell. A single hdd of lint, or linen, Blionhl he i 
tlioroiiglil V soaked in the lotion, and laid on the 
part, which must, if possible, he freely exposed 
to the all, autl tlie lint kept constantly wet, 
wuthout being removed. Such a]>jdieations must 
never he used wdien tlie skiii is broken, or even 
cracked, Tlain cold w-ater is only admissible 
then ; hut the effect of the water wull be greater 
if it has the addition of a lump of ice. 

Icp, is bometiines ordered as an internal remedy, 
for the relief of thirst, sickness, or luemorrhage. 
It should be given the patient in simill Jumps, 
W'hich can easily .he broken off as wanted by 
tapping on a needle with a thiinbled finger. 
This not only saves the trouble and noise of 
hamiiK'ring, but has the additional advantage of 
economy. Ice to Ihi* head is not ea“=ilv managed 
by the inexperienced. The best way is to fill a 
bladder or ordinary sponge-bag half full of^iCp, 
broken into small pieces. If the patient is fpiiet, 
the bag may be moulded to •the shape ot the 
head, and kept in place by tapes attached to the 
head ofHhe bed, or by being fastened to tlie 
pillow with safety-pins. If the patient is restless, 
take a piece, of calico eight or nine inche.s wide, 
tear the ends in half to within fourteen inches of 


the middle ; place the broad untorn part over 
the ice-bag on the top of the head ; draw tlie 
hack ends forward, and fasten under the chin. 
Take the front ends, draw them so as to cross 
at the back of the neck, and carry forward to 
the forehead, fastening wdth a safety-pin. These 
directions sound rather formidable ; but it is 
really a simple matter, and will be less fatiguing 
to the nurse than a method sometimes adopted, 
and which consists in placing a piece of ice in a 
enp-shaped sponge and passing it constantly over 
the patient’s head. 

Ice can be kept very well, even in summer, 
by being wrapped in coarse flannel, so arranged 
as to allow the drippings to run off. To keep 
a small quantity in the sickroom, put a piece of 
I coartrf' flannel over a basin or glass and lay the 
ice on it. If the flannel is not coarse enough for 
the melting ice to run* through easily, a few 
small lioles may he made, and it is surprising how 
much longer will he the melting process, than 
if the icc were simply left in a cup or glass. 

It is necessary in using iee to the head or to 
a .loiiit, to under, -tand that as soon as it has 
melted its value is gone, and it should be, imme- 
dial^ly replaced. Tlie ice-water remaining, tbongli 
cold to the tomdi, is of a higher temperature, than 
ice itself, and very rapidly indeed increases in 
warmth. This is a point that requires stress laid 
upon it, as ice is only orderM in severe cases, 
and to do good, the action needs to be constantly 
kept up. 

Inhalation is a method of bringing remedies 
into actual contact with the air-p.iss.igos by means 
of steam. Sometimes plain water only is used, 
but more often some arng is added just before 
using. If an inlialer is at hand, the only precau- 
tions needed are, to be particular that the water 
j is at exactly the prescribed temperature, and that 
I it only half fills the inhaler. A good sub.stitut(‘ 
for an inhaler can be made by covering a jug 
of hot water with a thick towel, ‘•o a^'raugi^d ns 
to leave only just room for tlie pa'e iit ' ii‘>»ith 
A good many people make as mmdi fuss over 
inhaling as over taking a pill, and with about 
equal iva'*on, the mistake in both cases arising 
from false ideas as to the ncc,c.ssitv for excition, 
and a nurse should instruct her patient to breathe 
naturally, slowly, and without oflort. After live 
or six inhalations, which should occupy about a 
minute, it is well to stop, and take one or two 
breaths in the ordinary way, so as not to con- 
tinue inhaling uninterruptedly, whioli is likely to 
produce a sensation of faintness. 


‘MOONLIGHTING.’ 

AN AUSTIIALIAN SKETCH, 

Just a word of explanation to my English readers, 
before commencing to narrate what wwld oth.tr-- 
wise perhaps provi* rajher perplexing to some of 
them. Extending for many miles backwards 
from the banks of the Barwon and the Darling 
are vast scrubs, in winch a few years ago were 
situated the liaunts of thousands of wild cattle 
or ‘ scrubbers.’ When the country in that direc- 
tion was first settled, arid cattle stray away 
into the bush. In course of time these bred, 
and were continually being joined by other strays, 
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till at length the settlers found it well worth ' 
their while to have periodical gatherings and 
brandings. By daylight, it would have been 
hopeless to attempt to get stock out of the dense 
scrubs, in some parts of which the sun hardly 
ever shone, and through which neither man nor 
horse could penetrate. The only way, then, was 
to watch by moonlight till the cattle came out of 
the forest, as they were in the habit of doing 
every night, to feed in the open country ; then, 
having ready a mob of tome cattle or ‘coaches,’ 
rush between the ‘scrubbers’ and their retreat, 
and once ‘boxed,’ or mixed up with the ‘coaches,’ 
there was never much difficulty in taking the 
lot to the stockyard. It was a game that required 
the most fearless riding, with plenty of jiluck, 
and the best horseflesh obtainable. In those days, 
and even now in some parte, to liold the reinita- 
tion of being a first-class scrub-rider is still the 
summit of the native-born Australian stockman’s 
ambition. But as fencing incfeascs, moonhgliting 
is almost, except in the far-out scrubs of the 
‘Never-never’ country, abandoned, most of the 
wild cattle having been got in as settlement 
extended year by year. 

We started from Eulaloo, a lately taken-up 
block of country, containing about two thou.saiid 
square miles. Into one sumiucrs evening, about 
twenty strong, to muster a dense forest, some 
twenty miles from headquarters, and known as 
the Point Danger Scrub, cadi man on the best 
stock-horse he could beg, borrow, or ‘shake;’ for 
stockmen were not wont to be too particular 
‘out back,’ and would unlicsitatingly take the 
loan of a neighbour’s horse for an expedition like 
the present one, if their own happened to be 
knocked-up or sorc-backed. We were a rather 
mixed lot, white, black, and half-a-do7en diflerent 
shades of yellow, these last varying in colour 
from that of an old saddle to the lighter tint of 
a ripe lemon, hut for all that Qrst-rato horsemen 
— ^in the open ; funky, as a rule, in the scrub. 
Five or six black fellows, with old ‘Wallaby’ us 
their ‘boss,’ brought up the rear, driving before 
them three hundred head of quiet cons and 
bullocks, to act as ‘coaches’ to their wild brethren 
of the scrubs. Each member of the party carried 
a blanket or a greatcoat strapped in front of 
him ; as also a quart-pot and a pouch containing 
‘damper,’ tea, and sugar, slung to the saddle. 
Beef there was none — we w'cre going to find that 
Two or three of the men had sliort rifles at their 
hacks, for the purpose of ‘ potting ’ any old scrub 
bull which might turn ‘ rusty ’ and charge, as they 
often do.'’’ Although both the owner of the run 
and his super were amongst the moh, recog- 
nised leader there was none, for in moonlighting, 
the best men invariably go to the front and Icatl 
the rest, with whom it is optional whether they 
follow or not ; but a spirit of emulation, and 
perhaps, above ,all, the^,fear of the unmerciful 
chaffing which fdUs to '^hc share of the skulker, 
generally induces every one to do his best. 


Our course for the first four or five miles lay 
along the river-flats, where the long rank grass 
reached over our knee-pads, and the giant coola- 
bars grew thick and high in the 'soft loamy soil. 
Soon the moon rose above the wooded horizon, 
throwing a weird light over the pai*ty as it wound 
silently along, and casting enormous fantastic 
shadows amongst the white trunks of the swamp 
gums and oaks that fringe the river, which we 
conld hear rippling over its bed full forty feet 
below us. 

Insensibly, I fell to thinking of another band 
which, twenty long years before, had travelled 
the same track, bound for the far-distant Northern 
•Sea, and whose names are, and ever will be, as 
household words in our mouths. I saw again in 
niy mind’s eye the string of horses and camels 
Avinding slowly along — soldierly Burke and faith- 
lul Wills, witli Gray and King — qj.1, except the 
last, to find their graves in the silent, hopeless 
wildeniPss. J\Iy leveno was interrupted by the 
scraping across my nose of a branch, as Ave left the 
river and struck off into the Lusli, v hich was tliick 
enough juht here to kcej) us peipetually ducking, 
to escape straggling limljs, and inquisit^xe shrubs 
of the ‘wait-a-bit’ order. After about a three 
hour.'.’ ride, we halted on the edge of a broad 
plain, here over a mile vide, lit our pipes, and 
waited lor ohl Wallaby, who with the ‘eoaches’ 
soon came up ut a trot. On the o]>posUe side 
of the plain to where avu stood, jutted out, dark 
and sombre, BoiriL Danger, so luimed because, u 
lew years beloie the period of luy story, lour 
traA'cilei's had tliere been sjieared by the blacks. 
It w'as snni>ly a long, tliick cluini) Ri'eat helars, 
stretching out into the open from the main 
body of scrub, wdiuh ext ended its broken out- 
lines east and Avest as lar as the eye could 
reach. 

We noAV left the ‘coaches’ feeding quietly along 
the edge of the yarraiis Avlnch A\e had just passed 
thrmigh, and as a loud bellowing from the bdars 
told ns it Avas lei'ding-time, aa^o niOA’^ed toAvards 
the bottom end ot the plain so as to get a lair 
.start. In a feAV minutes, fj-oiii all parts oi the 
big scrub, appeared apfiarently endless stringB of 
cattle deplfiying on to the plain — all eolours, sizes, 
and ages, Irom the fiorce-lnoking old w'arrior of 
the scrubs tlowui to calves of a few days’ old. 
We bail the AViiid, and as yet they susjiected 
nothing. Minute after minute passed, and still 
they came, till Ave, having hard work to hold in 
our impatient horses, longed for the rignal to 
be ofl. At length the last one deemed ty have 
come out. But avo had waited too long. A Avary 
old scrubber liad been, for the last minute or 
tAA'o, snortjng, paAving the ground, and muttering 
lioai'sely to hinisrdf, and now, Avitli a tremendous 
belloAV, signifying that- he knew what was in 
tlie A\iiid, he began to beat a retreat, follow’’ed 
by the whole mob. 

‘Now, hoys, at ’em!’ And aAvay Ave went. 
Tlie pace Avas a real cracker and no mistake ; 
and over such ground too ! Riddled with 
* ifielon-holcs ’ from eight inches to tAVO feet deep, 
and coA^ered with, dead mya,ll trees, poking up 
nasty snaggy hraiiehc.s out of the long grass, it 
w-ns a womler every horse in the mob Avasn’t 
staked. But born and bred on a cattle-camp, 
and broken-in to this kind of work, the noble 
animals seemed to the full as excited as their 
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riders, and fairly flew over the dan"crous ground. 
The head of the cattle had in the meantime 
galloped into the scrub ; oiir task was to turn 
them back if possible ; and I must own that my 
heart saiak towards my boots for a minute, in 
company with half-a-dozen others, I ffmnd myself 
tearing madly over logs and holes towards the 
apparently impenetrable barrier of great trunks, 
branches, an<l underwood that loomed black and 
forbidding before us, and through which we 
could hear the beasts crashing. It was not my 
first mooulightiug experience by many times, 
but it was the first in such thick country as this, 
and there was some excfise for Icoling a hit 
nervous. I had been told to ‘leave it all to 
your horse, only look out for your liead but 
although confiding in tins advice to a certain 
extent, I did not go f-o far as to imagine it 
capable of lahyig me cl(jj;ir through Midi a barri- 
cade as the one now Ironting me. However, at 
it we Vent, (lolonol Percy riding gallantly in his 
long stirrups, us if at the head of his regiment, 
charging grav-coated Russians or dusky I'amlics. 
Slap, dasli, crash, and wi* were into it, crouching 
low on our horses’ rieck^, an<l for my own part, 
astonislied still to find my brains in their piopcr 
place. 

It was truly wonderful, how, going at top- 
speed in a place that many horsemen would not' 
W'alk through l>y daylight, the stocU-horscs w’ound | 
round trunks and underaieath overhanging limbs, | 
now gr.x/ing your lu-ar knc'e pad against the hark, j 
now teanug the oil side-f-leeve out of yonr coat, I 
but nothing W'orso. To pull your hor.se, if you | 
Were (ool enough to try, wms, if liuky, oiilv a! 
broken limb ; il the revere*, to leave yjuur brains j 
on the ncMii‘sfc tree. Su< li a ctafking, crushing,! 
bellowing, and yelling, it had not been my lot ' 
to hoar for many a day, as Iioi’mm and men j 
i'trame<l on'ry nerve to head Ihe excited i.aftle, I 
which, with the seim-darkuess of the scrub in' 
I heir favour, split in all diiections, so that all 
last w^e had to make our way as well as wu' could . 
out on to the plain, whore the darkies had g.ot j 
only about lour hundred head ol the till, rounded i 
up wdtli the coaehes. Tins w'as ])oor work, for ' 
there must have been over tw'o thou, sand he.'ul on 
the plain altogether. 

As lior.-M'muu alter horseman emerged from the J 
.scrub and gathered together, a consultation wms ^ 
held, m which it was ileculed to send home the' 
mob we had with three of the black fellow^s and 
some of ‘the coaches, Ihen have ,a sjiell and a ' 
‘food,’ iind try our luck once more lower down 
the scrub. I'list shooting and bleeding a young ' 
cow, wo cut the rest oiy,dind gave the darkies ;i 
start homew'ards. hkirtunately, w’ater Wiis handy j 
in one of the melo^j-hole.s helore referred to, and 
soon the horses were unsaddled, backs washed, ! 
and hobbled out for an hour or tw^o, to pick the ! 
sweet hluo-grass of the black-soil plains. Fires | 
of myall wood W'cre now lit, quart-pots ])larcd ! 
thereon, anil liot coals raked out, upon whic]! I 
presently wTre spread great slice.s of the fiesidyj 
killed meat A feed too Ahy,ssinicm to suit a ! 
great many people, j^rhaps; hu^if they had lived ' 
‘out back’ in Australia, for sometime.s months,.' 
on hut little else than mutton, or beef, and pm- 
weed, they w'ould not be apt to be too parliculiu’. 
Hunger is a wonderful leveller; and Colonel 
Percy, refined gentleman as he was, attacked his 




half-raw, cinder-covered, smoking steak with as 
much alacrity as the poorest black fellow on his 
run could have done. 

Not much was said till after supper, midnight 
tiffin, or whatever else you could call it. But as 
the last chunk of meat and damper disappeared 
and pipes were lit all round, a general overhaul 
took place. Some of us had come off lightly 
enough; others were scratched and bruised, and 
had scarcely a stitch of clothing left on them — 
a state of things they seemeil to regard with 
pride as a proof of prowess, bantering their 
more fortunate hut less denuded mates. The 
super, who had lost liis hat, coat, and one of his 
riding-boots, came in lor his share of chaff ; as 
also did the colonel, on account of his long 
stirrup.«. 

‘Not but what you rides well for a new-chum 
[the colonel was his employer, and had lately come 
out from Engl.and and taken up the run] — very 
wxdl ; hut you ’ll have to shorten them sturrup- 
leathers five or six holes, or else you ’re bound to 
get a blister oni' o’ Hiese days.’ This was ‘Slim 
Jim,’ the coloners hea(l-.stocknian, who went on : 

‘ Our country ’orses ain’t used to have a man set 
down in the saddle like a lump o’ lead, as I seen 
most new-chums do. It looks well maybe, upright, 
an’ all that, but it ain’t well. "When 1 see a 
man all over the saddle, ’ands well down, an’ 
knees well up, but clo.se in, luindVy^s then I says : 

“ There ’s a chap as can stick a buck, or a dozen 
if need he.’” 

‘ Well, Jim,’ replied Colonel Percy good- 
humouredly, whilst pulling leisurely at his brier- 
root, ‘ I like my own way best yet. 1 ’ve always 
been a<‘cn^tomed to it, and never knew it to fail 
me so far, although moonlighting certainly does 
rerjuirt* a ni.an to he, as you say, “all over his 
.•-addle.” But it’s not had inn, for all that.’ 

‘ Bight enough for the young fellows, colonel — 
their hones knit quickly,* put in quiet Mr Turn- 
bull, the super ; ‘ but rather too warm lor men 
getting on in year.s like us.’ 

‘Not a bit, sir — not a hit of it,’ returned the 
colonel, tugging at h’*' Imi ' -.'rav nio'i'tache. ‘ Cad, 
sir, that spin lo-r.’glit v :. i :.e i.'-'t ■ oe 1 ’vo had for 
many a long day, and it did me good, T can assure 
you— hope we ’ll have another one directly.’ 

Our attention was now drawn to a dispute 
between one of our btoekmcn and a little Irish- 
m.in. The latter was saying vehemently to the 
stockman— a young six-foot ‘Cornstalk’ (or native 
ot New South Wales), who lay lull length on the 
giMs^i, A\’ith his head on his saddle, .smiling at his 
excited mate, who stood over him : ‘ Me not able 
to ride I Li.sten to that, hoys ! Bad luck to ye, 
what d’ ye mane at all i ’ 

‘Now, Mickey,’ answered the other, ‘don’t get 
01 ) yer tail. Yer knows as well’s I do ycr can’t 
tide, an’ what’s more, yc’ll never learn now. 
Why, ye’\c got no ’antis on a ’orse, no^jiore’n a 
gob arm er.’ 

Alick rvas as some one teinarked, ‘just jumping’ 
at this ld.st remark, which was clinched by another 
of the men saying: ‘Sit down, Mickey. "What’s 
the use o’ blowing ? Didn’t 1 see old “ Nutmeg,” 
what the boss’s little kiddy rides, chuck yer clean 
over his head this very night, when yer Was tryin’ 
to pull him away from the^crub !,’• % 

Shouts of laughter hailed tliis last sally ; for 
poor Mick, who really was no horseman, was 
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r.ither i^iven to boasting of his exploits after 
expeditions like these. 

Anotlicr start was now made for a place three 
miles away, called ‘Jack Smith’s Lookout.’ Why, 

I know not. The lookout was an immense tree, 
belonging to that bpecies of eucalyptus known as 
‘apple-tree ’ by bush men in all parts of the colony, 
and standing quite alone in the middle of an open 
space, rather smaller 1 -han the scene of our tirst 
exploits, and which was known as the Basin. 

The moon was still riding high in the heavens, 
as we cautiously came down against the wind, 
and were delighted to see the plain covered with 
cattle ; so thick, indeed, they seemed, that the 
‘Lookout’ appeared to he growing out of their 
close, steadily feeding rank.s. There must have 
been at least twelve or fourteen hundred, h(‘ad, 
aniong-Mt vliioh we recognised many wdio bad 
before given us tlie slipi 

‘Now, keniel!’ vliispered Slim Jim, *we got 
’em. Sec ! the coaches is boxed a’ready.’ And 
Jim was right, but not till after some bard 
galloping. About live hundred head got into 
the scrub ; but we met them and drove them back 
on to the jdain, and just at tins time an accident 
liappened. Colonel rcicy, mounted on an old 
Btoclc-horse, had galloped to heatl a roan bullock, 
winch was making back. Sci'iiig the colonel was 
gairnno on him, the beast suddenly ilodgt'd short ; 
the colonel’s horse, as in duty bound, lollowe(l 
suit; but his unfortunate rider was not ‘in it,’ 
and flow o\er old ‘Bataplan’s’ bead, inudi to* 
tbnt croo.-l efeed’’ drgirt 

‘A!' ” J.’u, !• we pulled the old gentle- 

\ man’s arm in again, and band.iged the bark 
i splints with u torn shirt, ‘that comes o’ long 

StUlTUpS ! ’ 

Our intention had been to have stayed out 
another night ; but now we mustered up our 
captives and started to drive them stationwaids 

Imagine the great Australian moon, beginning 
to grow a little pale n^w, shining down through 
the trees on a tossing 'M o! 1 -'rn- d heads, bellow- 
ing with rage, crashing and trampling through 
the thick iiiidcrwootl ; then on a sandy patch 
raising clouds of dust, through mIiicIi darted 
hither and thither wild-looking horsenii’n, waking 
the parrots and kookaburras Irom their morning 
sleep with tlie incessant pistol-like cracks of their 
stoclv-wliips, whilst kangaioos and wallabies leajit, 
thud, thud, through the scrub. 

The colonel had been advised to take a black 
boy and get home as fast a.s he could ; but he 
insisted on staying with us, saying liis arm, 
which Avas only dislocated, was quite comfort- 
able. So the noisy procession passed on tlirougli 
the early morning, over mvall plains and belts 
of pinc'’, through yarran clumps and along the 
river-flats once move, till at last, just as tlie fierce, 
rcd-looking December sun came peejung over the 
. bald lii^ at the back of Eulaloo, the great s!.p- 
rails were taken down, and the cattle— by tins 
time a little (piudeiicd — ushered into the yard 
amongst their fellow-prisoners, there to await . 
drafting and branding, whilst all hands retired 
for a well-earned bath and sleep. 

So ended one moonlight expedition. But such 
hauls as we made that night are rare indeed now ; 
and Jo have kns^wn thy stockmen after being out 
for four or five nights to retuni without a solitary 
hoof. 


Point Danger scrub is long ago fenced off ; and 
in place of the loud bellow ot the old scrubber, 
is now beard the thump, thump of the splitter’s 
maul and wedges. 

runttc AMBULANCE CARRIAGES. 

An admirable plan has been originated in 
Ameiica, and is now sought to be introduced into 
Paris, which is to establish at stated iioints means 
of communication Avitli the great liospitals, some- 
what 111 the haine way that ‘ fire-akirinh’ are now 
given in London by meaiKS of ]>ost-. fixed about 
the streets These, oT cfiurse, would be worked 
by telegraph, and would take the foTtn of jjilliirs 
painted red, kept locked, the key at the nearest 
shop All ambulance car and horse would always 
be Icejit at the lio'^pitals in readiness, so as to be 
able to start for the spof indicated by the alarm 
ill the short space of forty -two seconds — at least 
tliat IS the estimate. On receipt of the ‘fall,’ if 
the accident is very urgent, the ambulance 11111 
start from the hospital which has received the 
alarm, cariying a surgeon with it, wdio mil 
immediately attend to the injured jiersou, place 
him 111 the conveyance, and drive off mjUi all 
possible speed to the hospital. I'liis is ia<le(d 
putting the telegraph to the highest and mo.t 
humane ot uses; and if brought into geiuial 
operation, it is po.ssible that it may, with the helii 
ol the ambulance, be the means o( saMiig niucti 
suflering and many lives. It is very well known 
that many a life has been lost lor w'ant of a little 
ready ami tiiindy a.->sistanoe at a critical iiionicnt ; 
but such help having bi'en delayed, wlnni it has 
at last reached the suflerer, ha.> then been loo late 
— the lilc lias fled. 

AN INVOCATION. 

0 WIND, siipli Wind of the Noith ’ 

Whence cometli thy shtoud of snow ' 

ITalh touch of thine quifkeucd the Blccinns fsuih, 
Ilttstoncd the pangs ot the jouny Spuug’s Liith, 
Wakenel the life below ? 

O wind, soft wind of the South * 

Comp, Ec-ittci th} tuMsines now — 

Whisppung songs iiom a .siieii’a mouth, 
jyioistoning dews foi the parched eaith’.s drouth, 
liud.s for the hendin" hough 

0 wind, chill wind of the Kel' 

A roistorei fi om afar ; •’ 

rtilpping and dank lium Nejaune’s fea.st, , 

Thou comest, and lo ' white waves, hko yeast, 
roam o’ei the liai hour bar. 

f) wind, Avann wind of the West I 
Joy of the Bunimei-tidfc hours I 
Comest thou hither at love's behest, 

To woo with a smile tlie glad eai Ill’s breast, 

Sweet with tlie scent of flowens ? 

• 0 winds, four Avinds of heaven I 

* * Sweep earth’s Aiolian strings. 

And beai, fiom regions beyond our ken, 

To tlie bearts of Buffering sons of men, 
blight healing on your wings I 

W. C. JIoWDBN. 
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Among tlic Litc'^l nets of the late Postrnastcr- 
'^'oiioral, Mr Fawcett, was the uppoinlmcut of a 
C'onimitleo to rc])ort iipon the designs, t^c., of 
the sorii's of ]io-^tago -.stamps? winch were i-sued 
to llio puLlic ju the (>.\rly part of 1884. Jt i^ 
understood that Mr Favvcclt was induced to take 
thio step m cou^'cqiu'nce of tlie complaints he 
received from post-odice ofliciaLs atid from mem- 
hers of the general public j\s to the great simi- 
larity t'xisting hetwoeii the stamps ol values 
I mining Iroia one penny to one shilling; which, 
as a I'onsequcnci , involved considerable trrmhle, 
luid at times losh of money. I’lic outcome of the 
labours ol this Committee ^\lll he looked for 
with inlere-it. 

In recent yeai^, the collection of revenue by 
means of iinpre,'^‘'cd and adhe.sivc .stamps has_ 
iiicreasod to an enormous extent ; for now, not 
only .irc staiiqvs mnployed for the purpo.se of 
postage and inland revenui', but a large variety 
of fe^•^~a class of icceipt which in the budget 
of the Chancidlor of the Exche<[uer falls under 
the liead of ‘ Mr^cellaiieous ’ — are also recovered 
through the same channel. Thus, for imtance, 
chaiges in connection with jiroccedings in the 
Courts ot Justice have for tlie pa.st few years 
been collected by means of impressed and ndliesive 
stamps^ If a youth desires to undergo an exami- 
nation before the Civil Service Commissioners, 
with a view to entrance into the Ai-niy, Navy, 
nr Civil Service, he must, as a lirst step, provide 
himfiolf with an aTlhesive stamp. If a promoter 
seeks to regi.ster his Company with the Registrar 
of Joint-stock Companies at Somerset House, the 
duty chargeable upon the memorandum and 
articles of association has to be denoted by 
stamps. So, again, if an inventor wished %o 
take advantage of the patent laws for the pro- 
tection of his invciAion, the dfffereiit documents 
involved must bear impressed stamps. There 
are sunefry other sources of national income, 
and of charges not falling exactly within that 
category — such as petty sessions and dog license 


stamps in Ireland — similarly dealt with. And 
it will be found, on referring to the return of 
receipts paid into the Excboqjjer in respect of 
the financial year 1883-4, that, out of a total 
revenue of some eighty-.‘<c'ven imllioii jiouiuls, 
bhimps of all Idnd.s figure for about one-fourth 
of the whole amount — some ^welvc millions and 
a half being accounted for by the Commissioners 
of Inland llevenue, and more than nine millions 
by the Postmaster-general. 

Let us now first see how impressed stamps arc 
provided and dealt wdlh. We find, then, that, 
although arrangements are made by the Com- 
inlbsioners of Inland Revenue for stamping exe- 
cuted documents .such as leases, at Edinburgh, 
Dublin, and Manchester respoi tively, the bulk 
of the business really centres in the Stamping 
Department at Somerset House. The rooms 
Iirineipally used for stamping purposes arc situ- 
ated in the upper basement of tills largi' building ; 
and hero each day from nine a.m. to four I'.iT. 
is to be heard the constant din of m.acliinery, 
with the thud of the die a.s it strikes the parch- 
ment or papei that is being impressed with a 
stamp. A con'-iderable number of men and boys 
are emoboed i']i >11 tbl< uork, supervi.sed by a 
liody ol - ipvriu;- mo nl- .nid superior officers well 
acquainted ivith the technicalities and machinery 
connected with the btam]nng processe.s. In one 
room may be seen boys rapidly impre-seing stamps 
of the value of one penny each upon scores of 
hooks of forms of bankers’ checiues. Owing to 
the ingenuity of the machines employed — the 
invention of u revenue official — as many a.s one 
hundred and forty of tlicse forms can be impressed 
m the .s]»ace of a minute. In anothR', will be 
found a careful stamper deliberately, but at the 
same lime rapidly, impressing a probate affidavit 
with some two or three stamps which represent 
many thousands of pounds, that have just been 
paid up-^'taira by way of duty upon the personal 
estate of a deceased millionaire. The du^ that 
fell to the revenue in the case of a rCbently 
deceased nobleman, once a prominent figure in 
financial circles, reached, we believe, more than 
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Bixty thousand pounds ; and this amount, we 
understand, was denoted by some seven or 
eight stamps. Again, in a third room, jiatent- 
mcdiciue stamps — which, as most persons know, 
arc j)r]nted in two colours — are shown to the 
visitor being rajudly struck off m a .single opera- 
tion l)y ineariH of an ingenious machine, the 
invention of the late Sir William Congreve. Thus 
is effected under a system of ivorking double plates 
whu-li fit exactly one into the other, and so 
arranged that, as the riiadiine is rotated, the 
differc'ut eolours are left on tin* paper with the 
greatest nicety. 

There are a vast number of difterimt dies 
for inijiressmg .stamps used in the stamjung- 
rooni. All tlu-se are of hardened steel, and .are 
the mannfai ture of Messrs De La Rue & <<'*0 , 
of Bunhill Row, London. Dr Warren De La 
Rue, r.R.S., late seiilof partner of this tirui, 
holds the appointment of engraver of die.s to the 
Inland Revenue De'partmenl. ; and the present 
senior partner, Mr Warren W. De La line, that of 
deputy-engraver. Ihe facial values of tlie du > 
range from mie penny to eleven tlioiisand two 
hundred and fifty jiounds ; and, as may bo sup- 
posed, every impression taken is closely seruti- 
nised and duly recorded, by way of ebeck and 
counter-f'beck. ForiiK'i'ly, inipressed stamps were 
nncolourod ; but now, liy an ingenious arrange- 
ment— the invention of some revenue olhcials — 
they arc nil done in colour. 

The duty on thf‘ bulk of the (‘xecuted doeu- 
incnts and on the blank p.iper and parcbment.s 
impressed in the stamping-rooins, u paid citlici’ 
direct to the Ri . • n-. 1 i- r.-d vf Inland Revenue, 

or to the li f ■ ui •; throughout the 

country who act through the Controller of 
Stamps ; ])ut some years since, more fully to meet 
the eonvenienee of the {lublic, some novel arrange- 
ments for expediting tlie stamping of executed 
documents were made, under whidi the duty could 
he paid direct over the counb'v to the mccliiuueal 
officers employed imdir the Inspector of stamping 
Machines were sc’t up in a large room on the 
ground iloor of the Inuind Revenue Cilice, which 
recorded tlu-ir own work, .and thus dispensed with 
the necessity for clerical checks upon the leceijit 
of money for stamping. By tliis means, where- 
the value of the stumps does not exceed ten pouiid.c, 
a document e.an now be stamped at once in the 
room referred to in the ])resenee of the person 
jiresenting it The raaclniies — which, it is .‘’aid, 
afford perlcct safcity to the revenue— arc* alscc used 
at the branch office of tlie Conti oiler of »Stimps 
in the Royal Courts of .Justice, wliere they are 
emploj'cd for impressing judicature and otlier 
8tamx>s. 

We turn now to adhesive stamps, tlie manufac- 
ture of .all of wdiioh vests by law in the Commir- 
eioners of Inland Revenue, wlio are also held 
responsible lor all nece.ssary safeguards being 
taken to secure the state ag.ainst fraud in the 
direction of imitation, chaning-out ink-cnuc,ella- 
tion, and so on. The.se securities are necessarily 
sought for, as against forgery, in the character 
of the paper and the excellence of the design ; 
and, as against cleaning, in the peculiarly special 
qualitj'} of the inks w'ltli which the Htamp.s are 
printed. Some^ eighteen hundred millions of 
adhesive stamps are issued yearly from the office 
of tne Controller of Stainjis. These range in 


value from a halfpenny to twenty pounds — 
covering postage and inland reveniui from u 
halfpenny to two shillings and sixpence ; post- 
age proper from five shillings to hve pounds ; 
inl.md revenue proper (.‘uicdi as foreign bills, 
sea policy 8tamp.s, (!lc.) from one iienny to tea 
pounds ; and fees (.siicli as judicature, &c.) from 
one penny to twenty jiounds. The penny stamxi 
takes the hrst place among the numbers is=.ued. 
Of these, as many ns tbirteen hundred millions 
and .a half were despatched from Somerset House 
111 the course of a recent twelve months. It will 
bo of iiiteri’&t to sec liow‘ all these stamps are 
biought into exhtemej and we propose now, 
tberefore, to give a sketeb ot tlie means by wliicb 
tbis k arrived at. 

Hirst, tbeii, it will bo found lliat all .adbe.sivc 
st.ami>s .are xn’inted ujioii ])aper wliieli I-. w.aU'i- 
iniu’ked with one 01* otluo ot tlie live ]>aUeni-. 
now employ* d - neiii' Iv, Crown, Orb, V.R., A.iu Iior, 
ami \<’e, 'I Im uiiilieil stinips up to 0110 ‘.-lul- 
ling lake 11]) llu’ bulk ot tlu’ i)ap*M. ’’.I'his ]ku 
ticular lot of i>aper rs m.U’keil with crowns .iml 
(.icli .'^bi’ct 1.S .so arranged tint oiu' crown h.dl 
appear in eatb s]»aee intended tu be covered bv a 
stamp. The w.abT-maiks .are produced by iliUing 
pu’<’es of tbin brass, Ifchnually .styled Out,’ 
fashioned in the re*]Uired <lesign, 011 the light ware 
cylinder, or dandy-iadl, as it is calle*!, under 
winch, as it travels along the machinery, the jiajiei 
X)<a’-.ses jn.st us it cimpo.s to b*- ])ul[) ; and so, by 
means of compiessiuii wlnae the ‘bits’ stiud 
out, a pattern !.« sliajied. It doe.s not, however, 
f.ill within the .scope oT tins aiticle to ilesiribe 
the privs-s f,f ] ao ’ 1.1 kin ; it is sullu i- nt to 
mention ili.il all ii i>.;- 1 u-cd for I’higlisb 
government .stamps is made by Messrs R D. 
Turner & Co. ot Rougbway ]\lill, near Tunbndgi’, 
Kent, under contract with the Comuu.-sion' is'of 
Inl.md lleveniie. The null is entirely cotifmeil 
I to the manufacture of this })aiti(ular p.il»cr, a. 

I ordered bv the Commis.sioiieis, .and to such other 
j water-marke'l ^i.aper as is reipiired bv the goveiu- 
ment of India and l>y some, of the colonies lor 
their stam]).s, The lag.s use*l are necessarily ol .an 
especially line qualitv, and the water onijiloyed is 
mo.st pure. The null is under the constant close 
.sujxTvision of a body of officers belonging to tlio 
dejiartinent of the Cknitroller of Stamjas ; and by 
these officers, every o]H‘ralion conducteil therein 
i.s stri* tly watched The dandy-rolls, w'ith the 
exception of the one that may lie in actual use, 
are always kept umlcr ri'venue lock. Every sheet 
of papier that ]>,asses trau the machine i.s counted 
and K''rutiiiise<l bv tlie leveime officer ; and, ii tlic 
least /l.iw be deb clod, i.s at once rejected. Wlien 
fini-slied, the ]).aper is in due enurso de.spatcbed 
in a locked v.an to the (^ntri)ller of Staiujis at 
Soim-rset House Here, the van is unlocked by a 
rcspoiLsible officer. Every sheet is again examined 
ami counted, and then stored away in a secure 
repository. 

'How w'o come to the jwinting of the sheets with 
sthiaps. First, it should be mentioned tliat 
from 1840 — the date of the introduction of the 
penny postage'— dc^vn to 1 879 , the penny ]>ostage- 
st.ainp and, .suhsequcntly, the twopenny, one-half- 
penny, and three-halfpeimy btamp.s we»ft ‘ijrinted 
under the recess or Inie-cngraved process. From 
180.'), however, all the higher values of postage- 
stamjis had been printed by the surface system, 


■wliich harl already for some time been adopted is brought under the notice of the heads of the 
for the fiscal stamps needed by the Inland Revenue fimi. These are the points which were most 
Board. And this latter system proving so satis- forcibly impressed upon us as we walked through 
factory, it uas determined, in 1871 ), when the then tin* administrative department, in which a large 
existing contract foi* the recess-])rmted stamps number of clerks are employed. We cannot, 
lapsed, to liave all cla^-ses of stamps printed under however, attempt to explain, nor would it bo ot 
the surface process. I'lie tender of Messrs ])e La interest to the general reader were we to do so, 
Rue was accepted, who thereupon enleri'd into the administrative 2)art of the business. We pro- 
a contract with the (.Mmmissioners of Inland reed, then, to the migraving room, where we 
Revenue lor a term of years. We will suppose, find a large number of mm bines actively engaged 
then, ti at a qv.antitx .>! pi'iiny unified stainjis aie in engraving the eluboiate designs wliieli are 
requir, d. 'I he lir- js for the Commissioners imparted to stamps, bank-notes, and sueh-like 

to issue their uarraut for the creation of the articles. In this room there is a great variety 
stainjis. Ujion thi-^, tlie (Controller of Stamps of machinery of the most delicate nature; and 
iurnitohes Mes-^rs l)e La Rue with the number of it is most impre,«sive to watch the working of 
crown water- marked slu-ets needed; and he will the,M; imuhiiies, Avliich are capable of executing 
require that firm to cpve a strict account of evtry work of such a character as it would, wo under- 
one oi thesp, either lu the form oi jierlett sheets of stand, be im])ovibh‘ to« reproduce without the, 
stanqis or by ^’ay of s^xTllage. assistance of like mm limery — a fact which imparts 

W(4 now follow th(> water-iriaiked pajier to an immense security to any' stamp or bank-note, 
rainhill Low; and bring allowed, by (lie ooiiitesy upon which the work may h(> jirinted. We arc 
of Messrs j)e lai Lne, to inspect their uoiks, a slrin k liy the ah ( nee ol gas-burners; and on 
pi'vmi^aon to but a jirivileged lew — for inijniiy, ive find that so delicate, is the nature 

Aisitoi's ai‘e larely adinitled- -we will atlemjit to of (h(‘ machineiy, that it would he impossible 
give our re ideiN some idea of A\hat AVt saw there to enqdoy' gas, in.isinnch us the fumes from it 
in lA k'lliou t<' the m.umlacture of adln MA’c st.mqis, Avonid ilestroy the mm limes. When, then, the 
])os|( an!,-, ri''\\-])aper ammt'IJcis, pvetnge envtlojies, davlight fails, re(onr«e is ha<l to eol/a-oil lamps, 
and value-2M]iei geiK'vdlv . We pass from this room Uirnugh a senes of 

There aie no lewei ilian six large blocks of AA'crkslnqis in aaIucIi a numner ol iiilere^-tiiig 
buildings, se]iiiMtMl from one another by con- operations are being conducted, not, hoAA'ever, 
'•Klig’able (In tames All these bnildnigs are in connected AA'ith stuni];>-«, into the room in AAlnch 
t( l('phomv' (oniniiniKai loll, and me^^ages a'A' bi'ing the English stamp, s, iiostcards, &i , are being 
-eiit all (lav long (join one biuldnig to the other, printed. The tnuisilioii from the quiet ('iigraving 
T'leie 1 al ,o a t('le]>lione in connection with the studio to iliia bustling bcene of activity is most 
ol'iee ot the ( ^onti (dier of Stamps, Avitli Avhom stiiking In place ot the repose of the one, amUi 
the (inn .j(' in (onstant coininnnication on the its deln ale, and sensitiA’e machineiy, we have liere 
nniiieroii'^ q.u lions, lelating to stamps to be, <n an mormous room lilh-d AA’itli the mo'^t poAA'erlul 
in the o( biMiig, inanulactured. So niiini and massiA’e machinery, working at a very high 

ai(' the iele])iiom mid, that in each hiiihling speei* : and the noise that jh tliereby generated, 
a ( ]< ik V’ sbUioiU'd AAln.^e soh' duty it. is to reieuc and the air ot aitiMty and bustle that surrounds 
and Ij.iiisiiiit UK'' .igC' Sei'ing to Avhat an extent one, is for the moment quite heA\ilderiiig. After 
IhiK.' tele])hoin’- ale now iiM'd, it i.s diftnult to aac liaxa' got i-oineAvhat ascaislomed to the scene, 
nmlerstaml how the Avoik could haw been pre- vac notice in A'arious jiositions in the room the 
\ lously ( 'tirieil on Avil bout them, it is true that desks of tlie oflicers of the Board of Inlaii'l 
boriK' ol the woiks had been connected by tile- Keveiiue whose duty' it is toA\alchall the ojiera- 
gr,'])li, hut the tclegKqdii'' instillment is .‘^low tions and to control cA'cry sheet of paper that 
111 nianquihilK'n as < oin pared Avith the teleplnaie. is jirinted. Bassing on, Ave are taken to the 
h’l'oni each block, loo, a A\irc proceeds to the different classes of machine; and after aac have 
m arest Die hrigmle station, so that in cn.se of an for some lime AA’atched the ra|)iditj' and exa(tric'". 
alarm of file the firemen ((Uild ]»<• calle<l a\ ithout Avith A\]iicli the shirts of papier an' taken up, 
a inoineut'.s (|(-l,iy 'The fire instnimcnt.s are printed, and then ejected by poAverful maLhmes, 
tested twy ov three tmu's a day and during Ibe and having snhsequently looked at the beautiful 
night, so as to insme their being alAA'ay.s m m.anner in Avhich the embossed stanq) is imparted 
proper older Needless to say' that tliere" i,s a to the postage enA'c lopes, avo are, by the courtesy 
special .service of liydranls laid tliroiighoiit the of the, princiiial Inland Revenue oflicer, 2>er- 
various Imiklmgs, c^'mimr'i' -k’lr' A\'itli large mitted to insjrct one, ot the printingqilates used 
reservoir.? or tanks at iiu i.-p if the A\oiks ; for ] > .'..tmg . .Ih .;i’- stamp-i. Tins is of a bright 
and theie is, moreoA’er, a poAverful stationaiy meti and con aiii .■ many stam2)-pieees as there* 
.sU-am fire-engine, A\hich ia capable of tliroAviiig are to be st.am])s iqioii the shei't. Every ptain]> 
as much water as three or four of the ordinary re.scmhles exactly the other, Ai'hilst th€f are alJ » 
hrigmle engines, and to a much greater heigliL alwolute lac-siinile'-’ of .tlie die from which the 
At night, ANatchmen patrol the inside of tlqj ifiate was made. Idns die avc are alloAwd to 
hnildings, and a systematic record is kept of tlnur handle, ft consist.? ot a block of steel upo” Avhicli 
rounds by means of Julius Sack’s patent electn? all the Avork has hecn engraved Avith infinite 
tell-tale clock. Uiiclgr this t.ell,talo system, the elaboration and pains. Kacli die, it seems, takes 
times at Avhicli the AAatchman visits the various several month.? to complete; and even then, 
I'ooniR 111:14^ recordcfl toiichmg an electric there is a po-ssibility of the whole of the work 

tapper in each room. The readings fronuemli being nndered U'-eless by its ciJicldng in* the 
clock are taken driily ; and if the watchman hardening process. The die. is to this end made 
neglects his duty, either by omitting any of Jus red hot, and then plunged into a cold solution, 
rounds or by being late upon them, the matter so that it may' be veiy suddenly chilled. The 
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tension that take^ phu e often resiilts in the break- 
ing of the the into ir.tginents. Returning to the 
phite, it is (lifhcult to i‘(“alise w]jy the machines 
ustfl for taking iiu])ieRsion8 from it should be 
so large and ]iowerlul. On int^uiry, we arc told 
tliat, iinlesK the sheet of paper to be printed is 
pressed to the plate with enormous pressure, 
really g<Hjd punting cannot be obtained. Tlie 
force used to impart the requisite pressure is so 
very great as somelimes to lauso massive parts 
of the machine, made of solid iron, to crac^ in 
two with a loud report, as of a cannon being 
iired. The horse-power required to drive the 
machinery in this printing- room is very large, 
as each one of the numerous machines needs 
considerable force. 

Proceeding now to the room in which the gum 
for the adhesive stumps and neivspaper wrappers 
is made*, >ve observe man}' tons of the finest gum 
earelidly stacked aivay, and w'e are shown a sc*nes 
of brightly polialic'd c-opper vessels and ap])aratus 
employed m the preparation of the gum. This 
is pumped up by a special apparatus into the 
giimming-rooms, wlu're it is applied by a laigc* 
statl of girls m the most dedicate manner to the 
backs of the stamps and to the end of the new's- 
paper WTappers. The rooms in which Ihis w^wk 
is condmted are of iinnumse area This is a 
necessity, inasmueh as, alter the shc‘ets ha\e bc*en 
gummed, tlu'y have to be laid out in large racks 
to dry. The process of drying is cITectc'd by hot 
and dry air being blown mto the several rooms 
by large fans working at a great vidoeiiy, and liy 
the damp air being then drawn away up large 
air-shaits, varying in height liom eighty to one 
linndred and twenty feet. 

The higli polish that is imparted to the 
adhesive stamps is given by a system of glazing 
which is carried out hy powerful and beautiful 
iiiachinory. The process is an interesting one to 
watch, although, when one is told that il hy any 
chance it part of a man’s dress were to get between 
the rollers of any ol the machines, he might la* 
draw'll in and killed, one feels some hesitation in 
standing near. 

The peiforation of the stamps is earned cm in a 
sejiarate room. Tlie niaeliiiU'S that effect this arc 
here pulsating up and dowm with great rapidity, 
and punching out the little discs of papcT which 
have to be removed in order to leave the per- 
foration in the sheets. The noise attending the 
operation is considerable. Formerly, this W'ork 
was done in the haseinent of Somerset f louse; but 
so much inconvenience W'as felt hy the olheials 
ill the rooms above from the overpow'ering 
tluubhng of the machines, that it became neces- 
sary to removu! them. 

Every slicet of stamps, and cveiy single post- 
card, new'spaper wrapper, and stamped envedope* 
is most c .refully examined, and any defective one 
is reject ed. The cutting of the * postcards and 
ncwsjiapcr wrappers is effected by special nm- 
ehinery of a very complicated nature, which it 
would be difficult to describe within the limits 
of our space ; whihst the counting, boarding, and 

f lacking are conducted by a very large number of 
lands. Nothing can impress one more w'ith the 
magt^itude of Vhe postal and revenue business of 
thib country than a visit to this establishment, 
where one sees an army of men, women, and 
children engaged ‘all day long throughout the 


year in producing the stamps, &c., reijuired by 
the ilepartinents concerned. Stamhng in the 
printing-room, one can liardly realise that, at 
every impression of the nuiiKirous machines, a 
sheet of stamps or newspaper wTapiiera has been 
produced ; whilst, when one passes into tlie 
various other rooms and sees tlie number of 
people employed in dealing, with great rapidity, 
with all these article's in thc'ir several stages 
tow'urds completiDii, the impression is even more 
striking. We have only vi'^iled the rooms in 
which the woik for the lOiighsh government is 
condueled. Separate departments of nearly the 
same extent are devoted to work for the Indian, 
eoloiiial, and other governments Taking, then, 
postage-^tiimjn alone, one is imiu'cssed with the 
vastness of coiTOsiiondeiice developed in recent 
yeais throiigliout the world, and which is no 
doubt largely due to the low rates now charged- - 
a new deuaiture of wlmli thih country was the 
pioni'er. 

"Whilst walking through the v'lirious rooms we 
noiici'd truck'' of work passing liitlier and tk"lh(‘r, 
and lifts moving up and dow’ii lioni one (looi to 
another, pointing to a va‘'t consumption ( ) manual 
labour and steam-pow'or. Tlu- source of this last 
we Mhited towanls the end of <»nt* jiispection, and 
found enormous hoiJeis and steam-i'iigines in full 
activity; whil-t in the ba.'Oment of one ol the 
works we saw an eiigineei ’s sho]) tittisl w'lth all 
the most modern engmeeiing jqipliances, in which 
— after being designed and inodtlled in aiK/thei 
ilepartnn nt-- all the niiichnierv that is used m 
the business is made. 

Having now, with much interest, conqilelMl 
oiu inspection of tlu' various woiks m whuli 
stunping and e«tgnate ojK'ialions me earned on, 
we are (ondiicteil to the ju'uale oHjcls of the 
tinn Here - and we only mention it as ]K)inting 
In the coinpleti ’*■’ ‘ti " Lh.it must leign 
throughout the I. ■ ' .\i ii i.- c(‘nti*e of which 
w'o stand — we find the jiartner,? havi' leisure to 
answ'er and to di-ciis, the nnmerons' questions 
we ]>ut ; and amongst other thing', we are asto- 
nished to learn that, idtluuigh we have already 
done a good day’.s work, v\e have only visited 
about one-tenth ol the fa in’, s works. In the 
parts not seen by us are eairied on all Ihi'ir 
vast t'alu . , as that 

done fa- • \,iiin. i,- '■ li.- magnitude 

of the works, which are most certainly the largest 
of their di.scfiption in the world, tlie pqint which 
most struck us wa-, the deanline.ss and ohier that 
reigned everywliere amid.st so mucli bustle and 
activity ; and after seeing all that wo witne.ssed, 
we were^ n(*t .suiqirised to learn that the lo.ss of 
a sheet of stamps is practicall} nuknowii. 

Tlie development of ihi.s gigantic busines.s lias 
no doubt been tlu* w'ork of many men and of 
many minds ; and it is no less surprising than 
interesting to find that the third generation of 
the family, in which it is- now vested, in no way 
tack citlicr the ferliJity of resource or the keen 
l^pirit of entor}iri,se that must have been possessed 
by their predecessors so as to found and succcss- 
lully promote uVading concern of such magni- 
tude, 

Rctnrnin^f now for a moment to Somerset 
House, we learn that the stock of stamps always 
held by the Controller of Stamps represents a 
money value of some five or six millions of 
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pounds sterling; and this stock, wiiich is being 
constantly reidenished by consignments Iroiii 
Messrs De La Rue as they complete the sheets 
of stamps in course of manufacture, is daily 
depleted by issues to the various postmasters 
and distributors of stamps througliout the United 
Kingdom. Tlie stamps in the custody of the 
Controller are always stored away in sepaiate 
repositories at a safe distance fi’om each otlier, 
so that, in ease of tiro and a jios^ible destruc- 
tion ot one portion of Sonier.set Hoiisi*, no in- 
convenience should arise. Some idea ol the 
volume of business of the. particular class trans- 
acted in the ottice of the Controlh'r, and of the 
multitude of stamps, postcards, &c., that are 
despatched therefrom, may be formed vhen it 
IS known that, on an ordinary day, the weight I 
of the stamp postbags leaving Somerset House ; 
iM measured l^’' sonii' three or four tons, whilst 
at ce^’tain seasons, such Christmas and other 
e\(eptional periods of the ^ear, the w'eight j 
removed on a day by the Post-olliee vans readies ! 
as much a-, eight tons, represent ing a money value ; 
ot more than one linndred and liltv thousand l 
]>ouiids From year to year, there has bem a 
steady iTKieuso in these (puiutities. 
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CITAl’TEU XIII. 

‘Come out for a walk, papa,’ ('oiistance .said. 

‘What' in the heat of the day’ You think 
} oil are in Eugl.ind.’ 

‘No, indied. 1 widi I did — at least, that is 
not what 1 mean JJiit J wish you did not 
tliiub it iu‘cessar\ ti) stay in a ]dac(‘ lik(‘ this, 
Wh\ should you ^liut yourself out fiom the 
woild? You are veiy (le\er, jiajui,’ 

‘Who told you SO'’ You I'aiiriut have found 
that out by y'our own un.issisted )udginent.’ 

‘A gual many ])tH»ple have told me. T have 
always known. You seem to have made a 
mystery about us, but we never made anv 
mystery about you ; for one thing, of eourse, 
we eoulfln’t ; for eveiybody knew. Rut if you 
eliose to go badi to England ’ 

‘I shall never go back to England.’ 

‘Oh,’ said Constance with a langli, ‘never is 
a long day.’ 

‘So long a day, that it is a juty you should 
link yonl* fortunes to mine, iny dear. FVunces 
has bei^i brought up to il ; but your case ix quite 
dilfercut; and you see even she <-atches at the 
lirst opportunity of getting away.’ 

‘You are scarcely pist to Frances,’ !»aid Con- 
staiiec with her u.s*ial calm. ‘You might luiv'e 
said the same thing of me. 1 took the first 
oi>portunity also. To know that one has a father, 
whom one never remembers to have seen, is verv 
evdting to the imagination ; and just in so mucli 
as one has been disappointed in' the parent one 
kiiOAvs, one expects to find perfee tion in 
parent one has luiver seen. Anything tliai you 
don’t know is bettt>r tliun ev^Tytliing you do 
know',’ she added with the air of a philosopher. 

‘ I anT^afraid, in that case, acquaintance has 
been fatal to your ideal.’ 

‘Not exactly,’ she said. ‘Of course, you are 
quite ditiereiit from ivhat I supposed. But I 


think we niiglit get on well enough, if you please. 
— Do oomc out. If w'e keep in the sriade, it is 
not really very hot. It is often hotter in London 
where nobody il links of staydng indoors. If we 
are to IWe together, don’t you think you must 
begin by giving in to me a little, papa ’ ’ 

‘ Not to the extent of getting a sun-stroke.’ 

‘ Til March ' ’ she cried wdth a tone of mild 
derixion. ‘Let me come into tlie bookrooni, then. 
You Hunk if I'rances goex, lliat you will never 
lx* able to get on with mo.’ 

‘]\Ty thoughts have not gone so far as that. T 
niav have behoved that a young lady Ircxh from 

all the gaieties of London’ 

‘ But so tired of them ; and v'ery glad of a 
little novelty, howev'er it presunix itxelf,’ 

‘Yt'.s, so long as it continues novel. But the 
novelty of making the in a village, ami 

looking xharply alter every ceiitcsimo that i-^ 

asked lor an artichoke ’ 

‘The xp/'se means the daily exjieuses 7 1 slionld 

not niiiiil that Aiul Mariuitia is far more- 
eiiteitamirig tlian an ordinary English cook. 
And tlie neighbours ivell, the ueigbbours afford 
some oppori unities for fun Mrs (kiunt, is it’ 
ex]»e(tx liei youngest boy. And tiieu there is 
Tasie.’ 

Till iiaiiie of Tiixie lirought a certain relaxation 
to the imixclcs of Wanng’s f^cc. lie gave a 
glaiue round Iniii, to see that all the doors w’en* 
closed. ‘i inu-t Lonfide in you, (knistance ; 
though, niliid, I'raiices must ni»t share it. 1 
sitting lierc, simply ns vou see mi', have been 
su]>poxed dangerous to ’I’aMe’s jieace of mind. 
Is not that an i‘\< elleiit joke ’ ’ 

‘ I don’t .see tliat it is a joke at all,’ said Con- 
stame without (\eii a siiiile ‘Why, Tasie ix 
auledilinuiii. She mii.xt be nearly as old as 
you are. Am old gentleman migbt be dan- 
gerous to Tasie Tell me .somi'thiiig more wmnder- 
ful th.ni that ’ 

‘Oil, that IS liow' it aiipeais to j'ou?’ said 
Waring. His laugh came to a sudden end, 
broken off, so to .speak, in half, and an air of 
juirtenlous gravity came oier Ins fiuc. He turned 
over the papeivs on the tabh^ before liim, aswitb 
a sudden tboiiglit. ‘By the w'ay, 1 forgot I had 
somellinig to do this afternoon,’ he said. ‘Belou* 
dinner, perhajt.s, we mav take a stroll, if the sun 
IS not 80 hot. But this is my' working-time,’ 
he added w'lth a still’ smile 

Constance could not disregard so plain a hint. 
She rose up quickly. Slie had taken Frances’ 
chair, which he liai.1 forgiven her at lirst ; but 
it made another note against her now' 

‘What liave 1 done’’ she .said to lienself, 
rai.sing her ey'ebrow'x, angiy, and y et half aniupod 
by' her disnu.s.sal. k' ranees had gone to her room, 
loo, and W'a.i not to be disturbul, as her sistiu- 
had seen by the look of her face. She felt herself, 
as .x]ie would have .said, very much ‘out of it,’ as 
she w'andered round tliT^ deserted saloue, looking 
at everything in it with a c.are suggested by 
her solitude rather than any real interes... She 
lookeil at the big high-coloured water-pots, turned 
into decorations, one could imagine against their 
w'lll, w'hich stood in the corner.s of the room, and 
which w'ere Mrs Durant’.s present fii kh’ance^^; and 
at the blue Savona vasey, w'ltb* the names of 
medicines, real or imaginary, betraying their 
original intention ; and all the other decorative 
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scraps -the little old picturoft, the pieces of needle- with her eyea full of tears, with a rising wave 
work and brocade. They were pretty when she of passion and resentment which seemed to suf- 
lookcd at them, though she had not perceived focate her. He had kept them all back. What 
their beauty at the first glance. There were moie harm could they have dcrni*? Why should she 
decoiMtunis of the same description in the ante- have been keiit in i Miorrm'-e, and made to 
room, wliicli gave her a little athlitional oecupa- appear like a h-'wll-*'- ■ liild, like a creature 
lion; and tlicn she strolled into the loggia and without sense or feiding'^ Half for her mother, 
threw herself into the long chair. Slie had a half for herself, the girl’s heart swelled with a 
book, one of the novels slie had bought on the kind of fury. Slie had not bc^en ready to judge 
journey. But Constance was not accustomed to her father even after she had been aware of 
jumdi 1‘e.uhng, She got tluoiigb a chapter or his sin agaiiLst her. Slie had still accepted what 
two ; ami then she looked- round upon the view he did as part of him, bidding licr own mind 
and mused a little, and then returned to her be silent, liushing all. criticism. But when sh<* 
novel. The second time she threw it donn and read these little letters, her passion overtlovied. 
went back to the drawing-room, and had aiintlier How dared he to ignore all lier rights, to allow 
look at the Savona pots. She had thought how honself to be misrepre.sented, to give a lalse idea 
well iliey would look on a certain shelf at ‘home’ of lier? This was the most ])oignant ])ang of all. 
And then she stojiped ;}nd took lierself to task. Without liemg selfish, it is still imjiossible to 
What did she mean by home'^ Tins was home feel a wrong of tins kind to aiiotnor sf) acutely 
She -was going to live here; it was to be ber as to yourself. He liad depiived lier of the 
plac(' 111 the wurM. Whut she Lad to do ivas comfort ol knowing that sin* had a mother, of 
to think of the decorations here, and whether comimiuicat.ing witli her, ol retaining some hold 
sh(' could add to them, not of vacant lorncrs upon that < losest of natural friends. 'Phat miury 
in another jdace. Finally, she returned auani she had c(indoned and lorgiven ; bnlwdion Kivinees 
to the loggia, and sat down once more rather saw how her father’s action must have sb ‘ped the 
drearily. idea of heiself in the mind ol her motluu, thert' 

’J’lu'iv had never occuiTod a day in her I'vpen- was a moment in whnh slie lelt that she could 
eiice in which she had been so long wifhont not forguo him. Jl slie liad icceiicd war by 
‘Roniething to do.’ Sometbing to do meant some- year these tender letters, yet never bad been 
thing that wms amusing, something to pass the moved to answ'er one of tliem, wdiaL a creatuie 
time, somebody to entortam, or perhaps, if nm-t she have been, devoid ol heaiL or (<)miijon 
nothing else was po.ssil)le, to (piarrel with. To feeling, oi evmi good taste, that sujierluial gr.iee 
sit alone and look round her at ‘the \itw,’ to by which the want of better things is eoiieeah d ’ 
have, not a creature to say a word to, and noth- Slie was more horrified by tins tliouglit than b> 
ing to cngiige heivelf with but a book: .nid any other discovery she <ouUl hiue mad' Slie 

nothing to look foiwvard to but tins same thing seemed to see the Frances wdioiu Ini mother 

repi'ated thri'e liun<lred and si\ty-five days in | kmwv — a little ill-conditioned child , a small, 
the year! ''Pile pro-pect, the thought, made lielty, uiigracioiis, unloving gii 1 . Wbis tin-, what 
Constance shiver. Jt could not be. She must had lieeu tJiouglit of her'’ And it was all hi.s 
do HotiK'thjiig to break the s]>elJ. Ibit what Janlt — all her lather’s laiilt ' * 

was tlicre to do? The were all rnadi* for At first, she fould see no evcu,-e for him. 

to-dav, 'the dinner wais ordered and she knew She would not allow to h(T,sidf that any love for 
very little oil her about tlie or the dinner her, or desire to retain lier atlcctioii, was at the 

She would have to learn, to think of new dishes, I bottom of the concealment She got u .sheet of 


. down 111 a little book, 


'( s ' ]»aper, and began to wiite wulli l)a^'^l()TMt,e vehc- 


I did Jlev diuner! 5 , slie .said to benselt, mu^l be i iiieiice, pouring forth all her luait ‘iTiiagUK' 
better than tho^e of France.'-. But when was [ that 1 have never seen voiir dear lettera till 
she to l'(-gin, and how was she to do it'^ ^ ' 1 ^'’ to-day! .iml Avliat must you 

the meantime, plie W'ent and tcUhed a phawl, i ii> . ol i*' slie wu-ote. But when she h.id 
ami while the sun lila/ed straiglit on the loggia ■ ]nit her wdiolo In'art into it, w'orking a miracle, 
irojii the south, to which it w'lis open 111 front, and t ami making tlie «lull ])aper to glow and weep, 
lett only one scrap of .shade in a corner scareidy ! there came a change over lier thoughts. She had 
enough to shelter tin* long chair, fell u'-leep there, | Icept hi.s .secri’t till now\ She had not oetrayecl 

finding that she hud nothing c'lsc to do ie\tn to Constame the iguoranci* in which she 

France^ had gone to her room with hcT packet j had been kept; and should she change her 

of letters. She had not thought what they weiv, i coiir-ie, and betray him now? 

nor W’h.it had been the meaning of wdiat her As she came to think it over, she lelt that 
father said when he gave them to her. She .she lietsell blaimd her fathtc bifcti'rly, tliai lie 
took them — no, not to her owui room, hut to ! bail lallen from the pede.stal on wdiidi to her he 
the blue j]oom, iii wdiich there w.is so little com- j had stood all her life. Yet tlie thought that 
fort. Hc*r little ea.sy -chair, her writing-table, all ' otln'i’.s shonM be conscious of tbi.s degradation 
the tilings with winch she was at home, belonged was tciTilde to her. When Constance spoke 
to (’onstance now. She .sat dow'n, or rather lightl}' of him, it W'a.s intolerable to Francos ; and 
up, in a stiff upright chair, and opened her t>ie mother of whom she kiU'W nothing, of whom 
little packet upon her bed. To her astomehment, kIio knew only that .she wni's her mother, a w’omaii 
she found that it contained letters addressed to who had grievances of her own against him, who 
herself, unopened. The first of them was printed would be perhaps pleased, almost pleasecljto have 
in laij;^e letters,*as for the eyes of a child. They prool that he had done this WTOng! Frances 
were very simple, not very long, concluding in- paused wdth the fervour of indignation still m 
variably w'ltli one phrase; ‘Hear, write to me’ her heart, to consider how she sliould bear it, if 
— ‘ Write to me, my dailing.’ Frances read them this were so. It was all selfish, she said to 
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luTBulf, growinj^ ini)re miserable tis she fou^lit 
with tlie conviction that whether in condemning 
him or covering what he had done, herself was 
her lii'st thought. Sh(‘ had to choose now 
between vindicating heisclf at his cost, or bufter- 
ing continued niLscouci'ption to screen him. 
Which should ehe do? Slowly she lolded up 
the letter she had written and put it away, not 
destroying, but saving it, as leaving it still 
possible to carry out Iwr first intention. Then 
she wrote another sliorj-er, hall-lielitiouh h-tlei, in 
which tlie hitteriiCbs in her heart seemed to iaki* 
the form of reproach to tlii' fate which was 
altering her life, and her consent to obey her 
inotlu'rV call was loned and sullen. iJiit this 
letter was no soeiK'r WTitten than it w.C' torn to 
pieces What w’as she to do? She ended, after 
niuch lliKiight, bv destroying also hm* first letter, 
and wnting«as iollow'f^: 

Wkmi ^Mother — To see iiiy sifter and to hoar 
that 3 on wMiit me, is \eiy hewoldermg and 
astonishing to me 1 .ini very re.uly to eoine, 
if, indeed, vou w ill forgive me all that you must 
ihmlv So bail in me, and let me try as w«*ll as 
T I in lo please you. Tndeed, J doirc to do so 
with all my heart I have undersj.Hid yen little, 
and! havi bei'ii thoughtless, and, you will think, 
without any natural alleetion ; hut this L because 
J was HO Ignorant, and had nobody to tell me. 
Koi'give me, dear mamma. 1 do not feel as it ! 
date wnie to yiiu now and «all you by that 
name. .soon a-, we can < on^uler and .M>e how 
iL 1 . bi.d lor mo to travel, I will come. 1 am 
not elovei .ind bcmtihil, like ('ondaiice; but 
Hide d I do wi-li III plea .^0 you with all my 
heait Fuancix 

d'Jiis w.'i'. all ,slie could ,say iShe put it uj> in 
an envelojx , feeling lonlusi'd with her long 
Ihiiikiiig and with all the elements of change 
that were about her, and took it bade to tlio 
bookiooni to adc for the addre.ss She had felt 
that. ..be i ould not ajipioaeli bev lather with 
composure or speak lo bim ot oidinaiy malt» ts ; 
but It nr.ide a little foimal budge, as it weie, Ironi 
one kind of mtereourse to another to uik him 
lor that luldress. 

‘ Will you please tell me wdieie mamma live.s?' 
she said. 

W'anng turned round ijuickly to look at her. 
‘So you have W'litten already?’ ‘ 

‘O jiajia, can yon say “a'lrcaih AVliat kind 
of crFature must she think 1 am, never to hav(‘ 
seiitti w'uril all the.se years V 

lie paused a moment and then said • ‘Yon 
have told her, 1 sujijiohe?’ 

‘ T haw told her nothing exeejit* that 1 am 
ready to come whenever we can arrange how I 
am to travel.— Pa]ia,’ she said with one of those 
fcuddeii relcntings wdiidi come in tlie w'av ol our 
Hterne.st displeasure wdth those wc love, ‘(> pap.-d' 
laying her hand on his arm, ‘why did von do 
it? 1 am obliged to let lua* think that 'l have 
been without a heart all my lite— for 1 ^aKnut 
bear it when any one blames vou.’ 

‘Frances,’ he 'Faid with 'a response equally 
sudden, putting his arm round her, ‘what will 
my liie be without you? 1 have always tru-sted 
in you, depended on you wntlumt knowing it. 
Let Constance go back to her, and stay you with 


Frances liad not been accustomed to many 
demonstrations of affection, and this moved her 
almost beyond her power of self-control. She 
put dow'ii lier head upon her father’s shoulder 
and cried : ‘ Oh, if w'e could only go back a 
W(‘ek ; but we can’t ; no, nor even half a day. 
Things that might have been thi.s morning, can’t 
be now', papa ' 1 was very, very angry — oh, in 

a rage, when 1 read these letters. Why did you 
kecj) iheiu from me? Wliy did you keep my 
mother Iroui me? ] vwote and told her every- 
thing ; and then 1 tore up my letter and told 
her nothing. P.ut 1 can never bo the banie again,’ 
.said the girl, bhaking her heail with that con- 
viction ol the unchangeabh'Ue.^s of a hist trouble 
which is so btruiig in youth. ‘JSow', I know 1 
wlftit it is to be one thing and appear another ; j 
and to bear blame and sillier lor wJiat you have 
not deserved.’ * 

Waring rej>enlcd his ajijieal to his child. He 
repented even tlie sudden iiiipiikse wliich hud 
imlnced him to make it lie withdrew his arm 
from her with a sudden revulsion of Ji>eling, and 
a recollection that (loiistamc was not emotional, 
hut a young woman of the w'orld, who would 
UTideistmid many things wliicli Pranec.s did not 
nuderstand. lb* willidivw hi.s arm, and said 
somewdiat coldly: ‘Show me wliat iiddivss you 
have put upon your molluui letter. You must 
not mak(‘ any nu'.take m tliut.^ 

Fiaiici's <lried her eyi's hastily, and fell the 
chei k. She ])tit her letter heloie him without 
a wuid. It w'us uddies.sed to Mrs Waring, no 
more. 

‘J thought fco,’ he baid wuth a laugh, which 
sounded liaish to the excited girl ; ‘and to be 
sure, vou had no means of knowdng. I tohl you 
your mother was a much more important jicrson 
tlian 1. You will see the diflerciiee between 
wealth and iiov'erly, a.s W'oll as between a fatlier’s 
sw'dv and a mother’.^, when you go to Eaton 
Sipiuie. This is jour iimthei’s adilress.’ He 
wrote it hastily on a piece of ])aper and pushed 
it low aids her. Frances had receivixl niaiij 
shocks and surprises Jii the course of t.lu*s(^ days, 
but scarcely one vvhivh w.is more startling to 
her .'■imple mind than tins. Die p.ajiei whiih 
her lather gave her did not bear In-, name It 
vv'as addre.s.sed to Lady TMarkliam, Eaton Square, 
London Frances tui’iicid to him an ast('m.slii‘d 
ga/e. ‘That is where — niaiuma i.s living'" she 
h.ud. 

‘That is — your mother’s mime and address,’ 
lie an.sweied coldly. ‘1 told you she w'as a 
greater pemonage than 1.’ 

‘lint, papa’ 

‘Yon arc not iware,’ he said, ‘that, accoiding 
to the bi'autilul ariMiigeinents ol society, a woman 
who makes a seconil imirriage below' her is allowed 
to kee}) her first liu.sbaiid’s name. It is so, how- 
iver. Lady Markham clio.^e to avSil herself dt 
that pnviioge. — ’Fhat is all, I snppo.'^e? You 
can send your letter without any further refei’cuce 
to me.’ 

Frances went away without a word, treading 
softly, with a sort of suspense of life and thought. 
She could not tell how she lidl, or wdiat it meant. 
She knew nothing about thy urrang^^uents of 
Bociely. Did it mean somethnfg wi'ong, Bomething 
that w as impossible ? Frances could not tell bow 
that could be, that your father and mother should 
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not only live apart, but have cliiTereiit namea. 
A vaftiK' lif)iior took pohseesion of lier mind. She 
Avent bark to her room af^ain, and stared at that 
strange piece of paper Avithout knowing what to 
make ot it. Lady Id ark ha in ' It was not to 
that jiersonagi* she had Avntteu her poor little 
simple lelti-i'. How could she say mother to a 
great lad a, one Avho was not even ot the same 
name? She a\us far too ignorant to knoAv how 
little importance avus to be attached to this. To 
Frances, a name Avaa so much. She had nevi*r 
been taught anything but the primitiA'c symbols, 
the innocently conventional alphabet ot lift*. This 
new di&coAery tilled her with a chill hoiroi. She 
took her letter out of its envelope Avith the 
intention of destroying that too, and letting 
silence, that silence Avhich had reignt*d OA’er her 
life so long, fall again anti for ever betAveen her 
and the mother AA^hose very name Avas not hers. 
But as this impulse SAvept over her, lier eye 
caught one of the lirst of the little leU(*rs wluMi 
had revealed tins unknown AAoman to her. It 
Avas written in very large letters, such as a chihl 
might read, and in little words. ‘31y darling, 
Avrite to me ; I long so for you. Y<uir loviiig 
mother’ There uas no Aiscountess there. Ib-r 
simple mind Avas 8A\oi»t by eonti'iuling impulses, 
like strong Avimla carrying her now one way, 
now another. And unle*«s jt should be that 
unknoAvn mother herself, theie \\a'< nobody in 
the world to Avhom she could turn ior coiuim*! 
Her heart revolted ugaiuht Constance, and her 
father had been vo\o(l she eoubl not tell hoA\. 
She Avas incapable of betraying tlu* secrets of the 
family to any one beyond its" range. What wa^ 
she to do 'i 

And all this because the niotlur, the source 
of HO much distill bance in her little life, Avas 
Lady Markham, and not Mrs Waring ' But this, 
to tile i','i’fwaii'’e an 1 iniili (>f Frances, A\as 
the ino't iiiC'imp.'A lien-rhh ni\-i ry ol all. 

. {To he continued.) 

A TALM OF THE SEA 
We were sitting one sunny morning on the espla- 
nade at Weynioutli, niy dear old Inend (Jolonel 
Ramsay and I, Avatclnng with interest the mo\c- 
inents of an unusuull} large yessel at some distance 
from the land. Accustomed to see ves'^els ol all 
.sizes and Imilda, I knew at once that she Avas no 
mere inerchanlnmn ; and for some time, as she 
ap]iroached little by little, and shoAAed a lofty side 
and a forest of spars, both the colonel and I were 
iinliiied to think her a large ironclad, jirohably 
detached from the Channel Fleet. But as her dis- 
tance lessened, and avc saAV that her lofty .^des 
Averc painted white, and Avere scored along their 
whole length AVith small scpiare port.s, Ave knew 
that slie was one of those great Indian troopships 
femployed by the Admiralty for the special pur- 
pose of e-urrying our soldiers in safety and comlort 
to or from our Eastern dependency. Presently 
she’ rounded the BreakAvater, headed for the 
anchorage in Portland, and in doing so, passed 
behind the Notlie Fort and out of our sight. 

‘Ah, my dear madam,’ said the colonel, as he 
removed and Avjjied his glasses, ‘they take more 
care of tiie British’^subaltern nowadays than they 
did when 1 joined the service. Nobody had cA'er 
hom’d of a troopship in those days ; we just look 


a passage in any vessel that Avas aA^ailabJe, no 
matter if she was lit lor the Avork or not ; and 
where these ships talce AV'ceks, Ave used to take 
months, and regard it as a matter of course.’ 

‘Yes,’ said 1 ; ‘I haA^e often read of difliculties, 
and CAa'ii dangers, incurred by our troops on their 
Indian voyage ; but I used to think them probably 
greatly exaggerated.’ 

‘Exaggerated, madam *’ quoth the colonel hotly. 
‘ Say, rather, not a tenth })art Avas told. 1 once, 
on my fir.st \oyage, encountered perhaps the most 
bloodthirsty piraU* that then sailed the seas.’ 

‘IJow terrible ! ’ I cried. ‘A pirate ’ 1 thought 
a A'essel carrying trooph would be certainly sale 
from such an attack.’ 

‘ Stay ' ’ intcrrn])ted tin* colonel. ‘ I have not 
said that the ship Avas full of armed troops ; though 
even in that case slie might he unequal to the 
task of driA'ing oil a detei’in.iu’d jiiratc. But the 
ease T am speaking of Ava^, very tliffereni, and if 
you care to he.vr it, T aa ill tell it to you.’ 

‘I should like it very much,’ 1 said; ‘the 
attraction ol a story of real life is too gre.i* (" be 
resisted.’ 

‘Very AA’ell,’ .s'lid the old coloiul; ‘ib o y(«u 
.''liidl have it, Avhi’ther worthy of your inteji-t or 
not. You must know,’ he continued, ‘that Avlieii 
I joineil the army — more than fifty jeurs ago — 
1 Avas gazetted to a regiment then quartered in 
the West indies; and on making inquiries a*' to 
my passige, T avms informed that a A'es,*el would 
shortly sail for that station, anil that some other 
olUcers, belonging to my oavu and oilier regiment'^ 
AA'ould take a passage in h(‘r. She Ava*i ii hanjiK* 
of about seA’cu hundred tons, called the Aifnd, 
and T joined lier at (Jiavesend. A siii.nl, (liin, 
little craft .she Avas ; .and her (tipfain jmded him- 
self on her appearance, and insjured Ins mi n with 
till* .sumo leeling 1 lound two or tliree }oung 
fellow .s going out like mvsell to join tlu'ir regi- 
ment ; a man led major Avith his a\ ile and diild 
and his sister-in-hiAV ; and tw'o other ladies going 
to join their luisbands abroad. As nsu.d, we wvie 
sliortbanded enough as regards, tlu* ireu, who 
liarely numbered tw'cnty all told. 

‘.lust before 1 Aveut down to join the .sliip, .i 
terrible tale of outrage upon the high seas ii.id 
oeeupied tlie minds of all in Engl.ind, for the 
p-apers Avere full of tlie liorrilile .story ol llie di.s- 
covery of the Monmuj Stxr, and ot the tragedy 
that AA*as revealed when that unhappy vessel Avas 
boarded as a derelict If T remember' ariglit, they 
Avho AAa*re tohl off to bo.wl and examine tlie’bippa- 
rentlv de.serted ship found, on entering the saloon, 
her ill-fated otiici rs and laissengors .sitting bai’k 
to back around tlu* lung table, closely laslieJ m 
pair.-i, each AAith Ills throat gashed from ear to ear ! 
And there Avere lair and delicate fijirls among them 
too — none .spilled — not one ! And the iieuds avIio 
had done Huh deed Jiad attempterl to .scuttle tlie 
ship, thiit she might sink, and carry all evi- 
di'iice of the aAvliil crinu* down to the bottom 
of the si*a, to join ibe sad list of ves^eks that are 
postd'd as “mi.ssing,” none knoAv how or Avhere. 
But ITovidenee Avilled it otherAvise. 

‘Well, as I say, ic Avas tins ^story that was in 
the iiimds and mouths of us all as Ave gathered 
first around the table in the Alfred’s saloiJfi^ 
the weak<*r expressed strong apprehensions of 
tt similar late befalling us on our lonely voyage ; 

I an<l some who Avere strong of heart tried to 
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lau}^h down th(* notion ; and othors «‘Vf-n made 
as it llioy would dcMi-o sindi a nn'ctm^ that 
they niiglit wreak ven<:»eanee upon fein-li demons 
Our good lit, tie captain h.iid uotliing, or at 
anyrate but little ; but, as we after wanls found, 
he inadt* every inquiry tliat ivas possible as 
to (lie, appearance, si/e, armament, and liabitat 
of the pirate-shii) to which this ileeil was 
ascribed. Tlimi we saih'd ; and tor the first time 
1 cxjicricnced tin* deliciwns pleuMiie of .sweeping 
down Chanind with a fresh aiul lair w'lnd, the 
I'higlisli coast spri‘ading out before us from the 
Eorclarid to tlio Start, as ive rushed along hour 
attiT hour, bright sun ov(‘rhead, tight little bhip 
underfoof, young blood in iny veins, and all 
tin* world before me. Wliat wuud(>r, then, that 
ere we were clear of the tllianmd, the gha.stly 
mystery of the AJomnuf >S7ar Avas pietty iieaiiy 
(Tased from •iny menwny, eroivded out by llie 
thousand new sensations consequent upon this 
Tieiv departure in my life. 

‘Ail Went A\e]l with ns; no hurricane lame 
doAvn to drive ns struggling in the wild Avlnrl 
of watiTs ; the, wind W’as not always fair, nor 
the sky always blight, but Uie monotony of the 
A'oyage n.is cljstuibed by no menace of disaster. 
At last a d.iy (iime wdien our little cajitain 
at breakfast annonmed to n.s that if the wind 
held fair ami strong, w'e might liope to re.icli 
onr destination in anothei luit\ -eight hours; 
.md to U', inoie than ,s.itisfied as wm w<i‘e with 
onr e\|)eJicnce of the sea, weaiw' of b'Ung cooped 
nj) in so small a Aessil, and lull of eager desire 
to se( till' wonilei.s of the foreign land, the 
iinnounci meiit was deligbtlul , .ind often and 
anximi 1\ dll! we ])n]> n]> fjom below .ind ca-t 
a glance aiound to see if the wind htill lield 
fan On one of tliesi* occasions, when I luul 
for the tw'entnlh tune in tlie last liour jiiit inv 
head U]) the li.itiliwav to see if all was W'ell, 1 
notiied (lie ^kqqier standing att with liis glass 
to Ills e> e looking long and Itavd at some distant 
object, and lollowing the direction of his tile- 
seopi', 1 saw a sj^.^k wdiicli (oiild )m; notlnng 
else but ,i ship 

“ lldlo ’ captain,' .said J, “a stringi r in 
sight''' ’ 

“Yes,” said he ipiietly ; “she is coming iqi 
with us f.ist. She must be bringing np a biee/e 
wdth her, or we are running out of tin- wind, 
wdiicb she still liolds A sliuit tune ag(», w’e 
could only si-e her topsails, and now” hej hull 
IS risint”. Take a look at her,” as he hamled tlie 
glass (!o me. 

‘I looked. Slie seemed a siu.d! brig or 
brigantine, w”itb very wpiare Aard.s, and she was, 
as he saul, overhauling us t.ust ; hut other than 
that I com (I not tell. 

“The wind is tailing fast,” said our slci])pcr ; 
“1 am afraid it w”il] end in a dead calm.” 

‘ I did not answer ; I merely rushefl down 
below witli the eagerness of youth'. “ J say, a sail ' 
you fellow s^tbat looks like nearing land, eh?— 
Miss Dash ' a sad! Ton’ll s.-e it ri-ht aft , .Jie 
captain thinks the Avmd is failing;'” and aAvay 
I rushed on declc’ again to inspect ancAV th'e 
interesting stranger. 

‘l''*A?llS surprised not to see the .skipjier 
anyAvbore about llie deck ; but folloAving the 
eye of the man at the wheel, J looked '^aloft, 
and saAv him settling himself doAvn in the j 
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enisstrees and levelling his glass once rnoie. 
He, too, was inteiestod in her, that Ava.s evi- 
dent. ih'esently lie closed his glass, came <lowm 
from aloft, and said to the first-mate: “Mr 
Drown, stunsails ' ” 

‘ lloAv glad Ave were ! We loved to see the 
stunsails set, and to feel that the little, shij) Avas 
doing her best to bring her long voyage to an 
end, and our o.iptain Avas evidi'iitly anxious to 
Vie in port. The evtia canvas pulled her ah*ng 
eonsideiably faster than slu* had gone hefoiv ; 
bat it W’as evident that the breeze aauis fading 
away both Avitli us and Avith the stranger, lor 
the glas.s shoAved tliat she too had set stunsails. 
As tlie ev’cning came doAvn, the wind fell to 
almost nothing, and in its place an exceedingly 
heavy g)-oiind-s\vell got np, on Avhicli onr little 
.sill]) rolled and sq nattered in a mo.st restless and 
uncomfortabh' manni'r. 

‘..\s it Avas impossible to remain couifortablv 
on deck, the sliip rolli-J so ineessaritlv and 
Avildly, 1 AA'ont below', turned in, and tried bai\l 
to sleej), but till* motion of the ship made it 
almost inipo.ssibl<'. Again and again I A\oke 
thrungh the hot night, and m tlio oeca.sional 
interAuds of noi.se, Jancied T heard the bkij>per’s 
A’oiee giving orders on di'ck, but tins I suj/posed 
Avas merely imagination. At last, at about five 
A Ai. I could stand it no lunger — iny bunk was 
intolerable ; and, tossing on iny clothes, J scram- 
bled as best I could up the ladder and staggered 
cantiouslv alt 

“(.lood-mornmg, captain Not a breath of 
AVind, eh f and she is rolling worse than evei*, 

I think.— Ah, there's onr liiend'” 1 added, as 
T looked m the ilirectiou of tlie strange vessel. 
“(Seems nearer tlian la.st night, after all. AYliat 
do yon make ul her'''” 

“ 1 tlon’t like the look of her at all,” said he, 
Aer\ giMAi'ly and in a low voici*. “1 don’t wish 
to al.irin you unnecessarily, but 1 never saw a 
cr.ift of more .siispiuons .’qipearaiice. .She is 
sliowing no lolouis, thougli onr^ were hoisted 
at d.a\ light; she earru's a great niirnb(>r ol guns 
lor a AO'-.-'il eniployeil m trade ; she has a jiertect 
swarm of men on board ; and a\ bat is more,” 
added he, sinking lu.s v'oiee so that not ev’en tlii' 
man at the wheel tould hoar him, “she i- ter- 
nbly like the di".cri])tion of the craft which i- 
supposed to IniAi' taken the Afoniinif 

‘For an in.stant mv bloofl seemi'd to ruf-li Ivu k 
to my heart and congeal there ; but T niasteied 
mv’ cweiteuient and concealed it a^ bis-.t J might. 

“What can we do?” said J in a low’ voice. 

“Not much, r fear,” returned in' calmly “ VVe, 
h.ive tw'o guns, carronades, but a very small 
su))))ly of .vhot and |)oA\”iler, and if it came to 
fighting in that way, he could lie off and sink 
us at bis leisure, lint be won’t do that ; that 
LS not his bii.sinc.s.s — he must (uLr first, and sinl 
afterwards ; and it it comes to boux ding —(Ind ' 
liel[) iis ' Sxiv nothing about it down lu'low 
to the ladies,” be added. “They will know it, 
it it is true, far too soon as it is ; but you miglit 
give a hint to your brother-officers.” 

‘With a heavy heart, 1 made my w”ay to the 
liakhway to whisper dismay and terror to my 
friends lielow’ What a terrible bnakfj^st that 
AA”a.s ' To wt with the ghastl/* secret woiglung 
dow’n my luixirt like lead, and hi*ar the gay chapter 
of the ladies as they anticipated a speedy arrival, 
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laiJ out tlu'ir plans for the future, and rallied I 
nio and the oilier lueu on our want of f^jurits. 
We It Kid al’UT hreukiast, by various excuses, to 
keep them down below ; but they laughed us 
. and gaily seraiubled uj) the hatchway to 
renew their aciiuaintance with the stranger, lull 
of e.ieer ho])e that she might be within speaking 
dishmce. Hitw they laiiglied to see her roll till 
]i(’r copper &how'od bright and radiant hall-way 
to her keel ; how they plied the skipper wuth 
questions about her ; ventured to iniagiiie that 
she might have friends of theirs on board, ami 
finally waived handkerchiels to her in tluor 
gulkde^suess ! 

‘i\t hist the captain made some excuse lor 
requesting tlii' ladies to retire below, and having 
succeeded in his object, took all into his 
counsel and laid the matter before us. 

“If, as T Lave every rehson to I’e.u-, gentlemen,” 
said Ik*-, “ tlie craft asti'i’ii ol us is a jurate, we 
must lace tlie fact and tiy ami make some jduii 
of escape. At present, 1 bclievi* we aie safe Irom 
him as long as this calm ami this tremendous 
grouml-sw’ell last, lie cannot come any nearer, 
there being no wund ; he eaiinot hoist out hn 
boats and tow up to us in so heavy a roll, kly 
idea is, that he will wait f(»r the roll to go down 
and the breeze to sjinng up, and tbeu lake us 
at his ease, knowing that W'e eaniiot escape now. 
But there are one or tw-o things in our favour • 
he cannot liave been waiting for us, for our <‘argo 
wduld be Avoribless to him. Tie has probably 
fallen across us by accident, and he W'lll w'ant 
to know Avhut W'e are before be attacks us. 
Vessels of lii.s trade have ocea^lonally eauglit a 
tartiu’, and they learn to be wary ll lie tlimkh 
we are worth taking, he will not, as he might, 
stand oil and ])1 h\ at long-bowls, because tliat 
W’ould result in the jirobable sinking of the sliij) 
ami lo^s of her cargo. (ki the other hand, be 
will be very Avary id boarding, should be antu i- 
pate a determined resistance Irom a large number 
ol armed men ; and in that cauie, tin* liest tiling 
AA'c can do, as it seems to me, is 1o let him 
bidieve tliat avc have troops on board, and that 
any uUem]>t on his part to board wull meet Avitb 
a AAaarm reci*])! ion. AVbat do i/oa think, gentlemen? ’ 

‘1'he ca])tain AAsas undoubti’dly correct in bis 
reasoning, and liis opinion Avas at once u< led 
ujiou. Ail of us Avno held a coiiimissioii m 
the army jait on our iiiiilorms uml appeared 
ill them on the upjier deck; while some of the 
hands forw.ird Avere rigged up m meos-iackei>, 
&c., supplied by the otficers for the piiijiose, 
ami Avere instructed to shoAV tlicniselves at inter- 
vals on the forecastle, multi] dying themselves 
as much as jiossible ; Avhile a soldier- sei'A'ant of 
the major’s w'as ordensl to do sentrv-go Avitli 
a iruisket alt. Moreover, our two tw'euty-four 
jioumler cari-onades w'ere loaded eacli Avitli a 
•^round-shot •and a large bag ol musket-bullets; 
muskets — lor we had a Iiav — were served out 
to the men, Aidtli a ciillass uim*<*e ; and wo 
who had swords and sportuig-guus and pistols 
made them ready for use. 

‘But all this ])repar]ng of arms and unpackiug 
of uuiforrns could not be done witliont the know'- 
ledge of tlie ladies of our party; and the appre- 
liensioift of tlie major’s wufe weiAi first aroused, 
ami gradually spread in teri*ified vi’hispers to the 
Avhol i of the party, until at last it was necessary 
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to take them partially into our confidence and 
let them know that there Avas danger. 

‘As night fell, we fancied that the swell was 
iwmewhat less in bulk, but it might be only 
fancy ; anyhow, the eiipLain would not hear of 
us all keeping watch all night, Avhich w'as what 
wa youngsters especially ]»roposed to do, “No, 
gentlemen,” said he. “(lo and turn in, and get 
Aivhat rest you can Avhile you haA'ii the chance.” 

‘1 Avent behnv, and tuniod in at his bidding, 
and Avouricd Avitli excitement and watching, I 
fell aslei'p, a troubled, unsatisfactorji^ sleep, it is 
true, but not the less sleep ; and from this 
troubled rest J was aroused by hearing my 
name Avliispered and feeling a gentle touch 
upon my aim. 1 started up, and saw by the 
dun light ol a lantern the tigure (»f our old 
quartermaster. “ I5eg jiardon, sn," said be ; “but 
the cap’ll sent me dowui k) say the •brigantine is 
on the moA'e, and he d like you to knoAV.” , 

‘ I jumped u]», si*i/ed my arms, and hurried on 
deck. It was about twa> in the morning , the 
sw'ell bad gone down eonsiderably, thor still 
verv great ; the stars weie all over the sk\ ^flie 
eaptain silently pointed iii the directi ol the 
brigantine. I looked, but at lust lould see 
n-*tl*ui . ’! she j'oM iijton the sw'ell, and I 

aw 1 She wa^ much ni'.in r ' 

but how — how''!' ' 1 asked, “’fliere is still no 
Avmd, and” 

‘'rile laptaiii gia-'ped my arm, to make me 
•^lleut, and A\hls]»i led “Sweeps > Jjisleii ! ” 

‘Intently I listined, and lor some si'comls 
AAuthout ifsiiU ; but, the sliij) ])ausiiig lor one 
moment in l<i 1 : I i* 'oil, and allowing a. 
m*‘im‘Mt.^rv • .1 i i ' cuaks ami gio.iiis, 

I J..i*.!» and ini4il,\, a-- li in a diiam, 

tue smolnereo ihi'ep ol tin* sue(>]H (long oar-) as 
tlie iinkiioAAUi Ae!,M 1 stioAK* to Avoi k lier.>ell lui’waid 
by this meaii.s. 

“ W hat can the_A do?” 1 Avlii'-peieil. 

“Nothing yet, while this roll lasts^ except (onie 
closer Ai]» ami make a ueaier ins]jett]oii ol us. 
When the d.iy ilawn-, w'e must iliaiige our 
laotics,” iv])lie<l tin* eaiitain. “(fo down again; 
there is nothing a on <'uii ilo.” 

‘But J VAMS Avruught u]) to too liigh a ].iteli 
to go down again; ami the captain and I 
remained up all the le.st of the night until day- 
light daw'iied discushing the situation, and racking 
our brains lor n metliod ol e.scape. 

‘And noAV tin* sun sprang up and glorilied 
the tumbluig oi ean, AAdio.se iioubled bosmn Avas 
certainly heaving avjIIi lar 1e.s,s vchemeiici*' than 
before ; and tlieie, not Jialf a mile away from ii.s, 
oil our larboard ijuaiter, lav the brigantine, still 
rolling lieAvily as we our,si‘lves did, her row of 
guns, eight on a .‘-ide, gleaminv brightly in the 
morning sun ; hei buhvarks tliickl'y lined Avitli 
heads ; ami at her gall, admitting of no doubt any 
longer as to her character — a coal-black Hag ! 

AVe could see that Ave were the object of eager 
exftiniiuitioii by her ( rew ; and for* their benefit 
AVi^efiacted a little jiriutoinime, Avliich the captain 
and 1 had jdauned the night before. No unilorms 
AA'ere now to be scT*n uj>on tlih deck ; but, a.s Ave 
knew that their glasses Averi* upon us, intent on 
discovering our force, tho.se in uinforl^r'were 
iii8triicti*d to ajipear occusionally at the hatch- 
Avays both fore and aft, as if about to come on 
deck, Avith their arms in their hands, AA^heii they 
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wouM at once bo poreniptnrily ordered below by 
one ol’ tlKj mates — ^,'ivjii'' tliot^e in the brigantine 
the idea that we were Tuil of troops. 

‘As the morning passed, it was evident that 
the brigantine’s iieople were jnizzled, and liardly 
knew whether to leave ns ulom; or not. All 
that day and all that niglit we lay about half 
a mile apart, courtesying to eaeh other as we 
rose and fell on the swell, with no incident to 
cause us Iresh appreheUsum, .save that at night 
they again got their sweeps out, and aetiiully 
swept her right round us, in order, 1 suppose, 
to keep us in u state ol panic and anxiety. 

‘Again the day dawncil, again the blaze of sun- 
light streamed over tlie waters. What is it that 
is making sueh a stir in the swarm on board tbe 
brigantine? Wliy are tlii'y getting out their 
sweeps again in sueh haste? Are they going at 

last to alt.icji*us? Ait*they '2 Ihit no ' their 

stenj is towards us. Tliey are nioMiig iii the 
o])p()',il(‘ direction ! Is help coming to iis? Are 
th-y nioMiig dll in fear''’ Our captain rushi'd 
up into the maintop with his glu."'', and e\cii 
bcfori' he had riMclietl tliat height, tlie shout of “A 
sail'” (.line from In'* lijis, and his linger pointed 
over niir hirlioard quaiLer Ea-’,eilv we siraiiied 
our eye', in lli.it diivctioii, and far anav, hull down 
beneatli tiu* horizon, iii the veiy ({iiarleT to which 
tlie 1)1 ig.uitine was steering, w e saw the gle.im ol 
W'hite wliK !i betokened tin* presence ol a large 
\e,ssi>l undei sail. 

“A large inerLliautniaii, bomcwvatd bound, 1 
I should .sa\,” the eapt.1111 sliout(“<l from the lop 
“dh.it villain must li.ive bem waiting fur be r 
when lie lell Jii wu,h us. lad u.s liope she will 
"el awav' Ironi liim Slie .seems to have a bice/e, 
a(, aiiM.ito ” 

‘What a rilief it vmis to we lliat swarm of 
inisd’e.inls moving olf by tlieir own exertions* 
llow' we followed tliem with oUl* e}es and gl.isscs 
‘is hour aller Jioiir tlmr svvci ps rose and lell upon 
llie now subsiding siirl.iee of the sea’ J>y-and 
bv'', lier s.iils .seemed to lill, slie beeled .sligbtly 
to one .side; her svvt‘i'])s were no longer to bt* seen 
— slie had .i lireeze 

‘Sliortlv alti-r this, an e\i l.im.ation from our 
skipjier altractctl my attenlion. “T thought so,” 
he said; “there are two of them'” and as wo 
looked, iust eleur of the niei'i'liaiitman on the 
othi'v side we saw a .suspicious-lonking .schooner. 
'I’he bng.inliiii' at once hoisted a Mgual and lire<l 
a gun, as vve could see by the vvdute smoke ; and 
then tHe two evidently converged upon the gieat 
mcrchrnitinaii. She, loo, saw them, th.it w.is 
evident, for she ]iileil up eanva.s u]k»u canva.s, to 
woo the too sluggish breeze. Js'ovv tbe loi' 
were nearing her, and all disguise vvaiT evnlentlv 
thrown iiside, for •pull' after ])ull of white snioke 
darted from their side,?, ri’sponded to, vv'C vva-rc 
glad to see, by pulls at longer intervals from 
lions ; and faintly on the nearing breeze we caught 
the Bound of the explo.sioiis. But closer still and 
closer cre]>t the foe, and every eye was straiifed 
upon the desperate tight, and all miud,B inteiUlrui 
that alone, vvlien “All liaiids make sail !” shouted 
the captain; “herc^i«i the breeze right on top of 
us ! ”,and sure enough there it w'as, coming down 
<riap and I’reHh almo.st before we were ready for 
it. Quickly our good fellow's covered the g(M)d 
ship with tt cloud of canvas ; and a.s she felt the 
gentle power of the young breeze and heeled over 
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to it, and the bubbles began swiftly to course 
astern, a ternble load fell from our hearts, and w'c 
felt that wc wei'e saved.’ 

The colonel ])ansed a moment, his eye fixed 
on vacancy, as if he saw himself once more upon 
the dei'k of the A IfruL 

‘And what became of the merchantman?’ I 
asked, when silence had lasted for some moments. 

‘Don’t ask me — don’t ask me!’ he replied in 
agitated tones. ‘Poor .souls! murdered — ev'ery 
one ol them— -and the shi]) scuttled.’ 

‘ And was no vengeance exacted for so terrible 
a crime ? ’ 

‘Bciore an lioiir had passed after our arriv^al, 
a thirty-six gun frigate ha*! sailed on our infor- 
in.'ittoii to c.ipture or destroy tliose miserable 
villains vvliere.'^oever th^ might find them ; but 
V'esscls such as tlio.se may go where no great 
warship can follow them, and the iiitm ate 
pas'Uge.s and kc}S of the West Indies were better 
known to such outcasts of laud and sea than 
to Ills jVla|csty’.s utlicers.’ 

‘ j\ nd they escaped ? ’ 

‘ Within a month from the time of our 
encounter, lho.s(‘ vi'ssels were caught in a 
furious Wc.st Indian tornado ; w'erc dismasted, 
and, alf.er tossing about for days at the mercy 
ol the storm, were wreckAl on one of the 
i.sl.aiuls, where most of their crew miserably 
yierislicd m tlieir ellorts to swim through the 
surf. Their hwler, however, and one or two 
more, maiiageil to n‘ach the shore alive, where 
the natives had come down to render what 
lielj) they could ; but, being immediately recog- 
nised, they were seized and banged without 
mercy on the nearest tree. — There, madam ' that 
j i.s one of the experiences of a subaltern in the 
I ohl days, and you w ill agree vvitli me in thinking 
it by no means a plea'.ant one.’ 

‘i do imleed,’ replied 1 . ‘lint did you ever 
hear the name ot the man who commanded 
tin ISC two ves,scls ? ' 

‘Ills name ! Yes, of course. 1 used to know 
his name well enniigli once ; but iiiy memory 
is getting weak — What on c.'irUi now was that 
scoimdrers name ’ fxossett? Gaston? Gaspard'i' — 
Yes, that’s it' 1 think his name vv.is (kispard, 
as far as 1 can recollect; but J vvmii’t be ceitain. 
Gaspard ! yes ; ihiit's the name, I believe,’ 


THE MONTH: 

SCIKNCE A.\D A UTS. 

Astiiox’omical and ru t 'o’-olo-'ical students are 
otlered by Mr Wariifr <1 lio- iu -■< r. New Vork 
State, U.S.A., two prizes of two hundred dollais 
each, to be competed lor during tlie present year. 
The fiivt is lor the discovery of a new comet ; 
and the second 16 for the best cssa^ upon the * 
Origin ol tlie Gurgeorts Sunsets which have been 
witiiesbcd during the jiast eighti'en months in 
various jiiorls of the wmrld, and which b.xve been • 
attnbutol by many to volcanic particles sus- 
pended 111 the higher regions of the atmo.sphcre. 
Goiu])ctitor.s for the first prize must communicate 
their discovery by telegram to ih- Swiltj-'^ircctor 
of the Warner Observ'atory, Tiocliester, before 
taking any one else into their confidence. The 
essays must also be sent to the same gentleman 
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not later tlian Bocembcr 1. Each communication 
must have a distinffui&hin*^' motto, and must be 
accompanied bv a sealed (‘iivelope, also bearing 
that motto, and containing within it the name of 
the author. 

A good imitation of celluloid may, according to 
a continental pmrnal. be made from potato pulp. 
The mode (»(’ piip.iration is simple. Potatoes ailter 
being peeled are boiled for seveial hours in water 
containing eight per cent of sulphuric acid. The 
resulting pasty mass is then deprived of its 
adherent moisture hy pressure, and is after- 
wai’ds moulded into any required form. It is 
said that good billiard balls can be made of this 
substance, and that pipe-bowls manufactured 
from it are difficult tf) distinguish from meer- 
schaum. 

Some years ago a upovy was current of a 
•woman who ajipJied at one of our ho.spitals 
for treatment of a nervous affection. After 
listening to a recital of her symploms, the 
doctor made her shut her lips upon a clinical 
thermometer. Upon rtmioving it, the jiatieiit 
cv< lairaed : ‘Why, I declare it has done me good 
already.’ The doctor humoured her delusion, 
and refraiiK'd from any other treatment than 
a few more applications of the magical glass fuho. 
Sh(' was soon cured. A parallel case is now cited 
by the i^hiladcljihxi, Medical AVus, an hysteinal j 
patient having been cured by magnetism. The j 
magnet was of wood ' luit capped with metal, so 
as to seem cold to the touch. These cases remind 
us that a large jiroportion of such ailitu'iits are 
imaginary, and will often yield to imaginary 
remedies. 

A new brown gunpowder, called Uoioa Powder, 
has been tested by our military antliorities. Its 
groat recommendation is that when fired it gives 
little or no smoko. This would seem an appa- 
rently iinimjiortant detail of field-.service Put 
when W'e call to mind the imidents of General 
(L‘aham’.s victory at Tamasi— in the Soudan — 
last year, we shall be able to note its real iiiqiort- 
ance Upon that occasion, our men in then* 
excitement fired their V'cajams prematurely, 
enveloping themselves in a veil of smoke, niider 
cover of -wdiich tin* fearless Arabs broke the 
British square, and for a brief time w'cro masters 
of the situation. This is hut one instance out 
of many w'hich might be adduced to show the 
inconvenience of smoke on the battlefield. 

'Idle >vork of wiileinng the Suez G.inal, which 
is now definitely decided upon, will, it is esti- 
mated, occupy two years ; but the beiiclit of the 
alterations will make itself felt before their com- 
pletion. The enlaigod waterway will be capalile 
of an almost indefinite amount of trafhe, ami 
this result may bo said to be nece'^sarv ; for 
calculation shows that the traffic lias iu the past 
doubled itsedt in five years ; and there is every 
reason to irelieve that this rate of increase will i 
continue in the future. 

Some interesting particulars relating to tin* 
amount of colonial jjossc^sions possessed by dif- 
ferent states have lately been published. Britain 
heads the list with sixty- five square miles of 
colony to each mile of lier owui area. Then 
follow-^'Hollund, with fifly-four miles ; Portugal, 
wdth twenty ; ifcnmaik, with six ; and France, 
wdth not quite two miles of colonial land to 
each mile of mother-country. It is calculated 


that the lands over •which Britain holds sw^ay 
exceed the great Kussian empire by two hundred 
thousand square miles, and that they represent 
as nearly as possible one-sixth 'of the land area 
of the globe. 

It has lately become quite a common occurrence 
to find rough pictorial illustrations iiiberted in 
daily and weekly new’spapers wdiich have hereto- 
fore depended upon the attractions of letterpress 
alone. It is not perhaps generally kiiowm that 
these cuts ju-e produced autoniatically, wdthout the 
help of the engraver in any stage ot the process. 
There arc now several diffmvnt methods by which 
those interesting results can be achieved, most of 
them depending more or less upon photography. 
It has been aiianged to hob I jiri international 
eomjietition ot these aiit-'inati ’ f‘’i::rav’:>" p’ • 
ccsse'^, and the spefimoii' •. :il 'n iiill < i , iil ii. ii'. 
form a part of the F? i.i^'ile n . ' m'i I\(‘i- 
sington. Full ji.irticnlars can be obbiined of 
Mr .1. S Hodsoii, the hon. secretary, at 20 fligh 
Jlolborn, London. 

Our con<''T'!por‘irv Jjand and JFntn h i- lalely 
done a iim !.il i\i. > in pointing out tie lall.icy 
of th(‘ widespread belief tliat i\y trai i i against 
tbe w'alls of a dwellmg-liouse is proilintive of 
damp walls and general unheal thine.s-'. The very 
o]>i)osite of this is ri'ully the ca-e If any one 
will eurefully examine an i\\\-clad w.ill alter a 
show'er of rain, he will notice that wdiile the 
oveihqipiug leaves have conducted the water fiom 
]»omt to point until it has leached tlu* ground, 
the w'all beneath is perlectly dry ami dusty. 
More than this, the thirstv sliO(jts w’hnJi force 
their way into every cnwice "I the striu tuie 
whnh will afioid a fum hold, act like smktrs, lu 
drawing out any partii hs of moisturi' for their 
(»wn nourishment. The ivy, in fact, acts like a 
greatcoat, keeiniig the liouse Irom wet, ami warm 
info the bargain. One more virliir it has, in 
giving to the ugliest structure an iwirgieen 
beauty. 

'Pile tVemation Ro( u-ty ol Englaiul lia\(* isMied 
circulars t(» the ellect that tliey are now in a jtosi- 
tion to undertake the cremation of bodies at 
Woking in Surrey. The duel ]iractical objection 
to this iiew'-ohl method ol di«])o!-ing of the di-.id 
is that all traces of ])oisuii hloiiiously admiins- 
tered would be destnjyed. This is sought to be 
guarded again.^t In flu* rule ol the Sotidy, that 
two medical cr rtila ates as to the cause of death 
must 1)0 ])rotluced before they can eoiisoiit to 
a<‘t. 'I'lie cost of eiematioii is, as at [)resent 
fixed, under twelve ])()un(ls sterling, whioli W'lll 
compare favourably w'lth the sums often paid 
for ordinary and, us a rule, needlessly expensive 
sepulture * 

.Several wry efTuitTit electric’ gas-lighters h.avc 
for some time past been before the public. 
In one of these, a button is pressed, wduch 
.sets in motion a vulcanite arrangement, thereby 
exciting frictional electricity, and causing a 
train of sparks to apjjcar at the top of the 
imilrtiment 'Chese sparks will readily fire the 
iru". Another contrivance contains within it 
a bar of zinc and one df carbon together 
w^ilh an exciting fluid, wduch is only brought 
into contact with them when the instrument is 
inverted. Directly this occurs, a thin platinum 
wure becomes red hot, and the gas can be lighted. 
A luodili cation of this latter arrangement is for 
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the purpose of detecting gas-escapes without the 
usual catastrophe. It consists of a similar 
platinum wire inclosed within a safety envelope 
of wiri'-gauze. When brought into a gaseous 
atmosjihere, tlie temperature of the platinum is 
much increased, and a earning bell is set ringing. 

Rome experiments in oci'an telegraphy arc 
aliout to be tried in the Mediterranean, which, 
if successiiil, will have important and far- 
reaching ajiidieations. I*t has been suggested by 
a French olhcer ol engineers that deep-sea cables 
could be tuniished at certain intervals ivitli 
branch lines leading to the burface of the water, 
and that these lines could be buoyed in such a 
manner that pasbiiig vesbels could attach to them 
the necessary aiijdianccb for communicating uith 
the shores. The ]U'esont exjierimcnts are to be 
tried upon the cable betw(*cu Fraiiee and Algieis ; 
but a more rtiip"! taut «riehl for the system woiihl 
be <yi the bro.id iMlautii., where not tmlj (uiihl 
shi])- send iii'Wb ol then own sahty and ol the 
well-being <if shi])* thi-y had spoken with, but 

■•’ll V - 't the grt'alest value for w'eather 
j. I .1 • ■! Hi ! !ii ) be tout home The result 
111 ■ • . I -I ii- , " ex'])eiiments will he looked 

lor wuth gn at inten.'.t 

Till' year wall see the (om])letiun of one of the 
greatest . ubniariue < ngineeinig feats ever under- 
taken m Ihitam. Tlu‘ Sevi'rn tunnel was lir.st 
heguii liy the Cleat Western Uailwav sixteen years 
ago, and the accomjdishnu nt ol tin great work has 
bei'ii delayul by dinhultie' wlii(.ti a few jear- 
bai k would h,i\e boLii llioiight insurmountable. 
T\\ ii 0 Ini', .111 enormous \oluiue (*l water lloodeil 
the \\ oik tliiougli tile ac( ideiital tapping of bind 
s]irings , In ' ides winch, lissuiis in tlie roik were 
iiK't w'lth wlmli h‘t the tidal w. iters into the 
luni'il h’he iMver h two and a ipurler miles 
broad .il the site of the w'oiks, but the tunnel 
itself is iieaily double that length, in order to 
allow' lor thf' neees^.u y gradient on either side, 
the crown ot the tunnel In mg lifty feet below 
the deepe.'t iiart ol the nvor, Thi' enterprise has 
cost coiisidi'iahly more tlian a luilhori of money. 

d’he stiijiendous tadv ol pripting the entire 
lataloguo of book', in tlu lintish Mur'Ciun Libiary, 
nuitibernig one nidbou thne hundred and lilty 
thousiuul pimteil 1 looks and tilty thousand manu- 
scripts, has for .some time been steadily pr(»gjessmg 
The system in V'ogue ii]) to a lecent })enod w.is 
to wiite the names of the hooks with then* reler- 
enei* numbers, iSio., upon slips of paper, which were 
.afterwlfids pasted into the catalogue volumes in 
alphabetical order From tw'o such volumes, 
which sulficed to describe the collection in 1787, 
the number had swelled to two thousand volume.s 
in 1878. The number of printed volumes now 
amounts to sevoflty-four, and the importance ot 
the relorm will be recognised wlien >ve state that 
these seventy-four new volumes replace no fi'wer 
than two liundred and seventy-six of the fai* more 
cumbrous manuscript volumes. It may not be 
generally knowm that any subscriber of tlffee 
pounds ten shillings annually can obtain -Copies 
of these catalogue volumes as they are issued, 
the present rate oT issue being thirty each year 
Tiioj/oyernment grant lor this truly national work 
is on!}" tliree thousand pounds per annum, and 
we are inclined to think that the most captions 
parliamentary critic wmuld not raise an objection 
if this sum were considerably increased. 


Those who have a desire to become students 
of geology, hut who think that they are deterred 
Irom practical vvoik by living in great cities 
with tcvv opportunities of getting outside the 
region of bi-icks and mortar, would do well to 
pay attention to a lecture upon the Geology of 
tlie Metropolitan Streets, lately delivered by 
Mr Skertclily, F.G.S,, at the konrlon Institu- 
tion. In sjieakmg of the huihling-stones of the 
gi*eat city, he showed how ioianerly tliey were 
confined to easily worked limestones and sand- 
stomxs. But of late years a great and welcome 
change has occurri'd, for architects have availed 
thcniselv'es of crv'stalline rockh — the many-col- 
oured granites — and herctof ore-plainness is gra- 
dually gn"i''g j.l re to artistic erections. The 
student ol ■■■ \ i.ii\ thereloie now find many 
example- ol .no o 'i i..: and picturesque rock- 
Imilding mat<*iial, wheifas formeily, London and 
Waterloo budges wen* the only cxanijiles of them 
to lu' found within tlie metiopnlu.m area. The 
Iciture was well illustrated both with large speci- 
mens and sections of rock, the structure of which 
was show'll by means of the niicroscojie. 

According to all accounts, the roller-xmlp 
nia'‘him‘ inventcfl by .i Mr I'ond is capable of 
very marvellous results. It will turn sawdust, 
shavings, chijis, and any fragments of viood into 
all dcsi-riptions ol ^i-iper, aiu^ tins without the 
admixture of rags. It will also render av'ailable 
the stalk.s of siigar-c.anc, I’otton, hem]), and other 
])lants at the r.ite of two to thiee tons per day. 
A Vermont new .s])a])er is entirely punted on paper 
made liom sawdust treated by this machine, its 
tensile btreugth being suih that it will stand a 
test of seventeen pounds to tlu* sipiaie inch. 
Besides paper-manufacture, the wood-pul]) can be 
numhh’d papier-ni.iihe fasliion into ])ail'', haireds, 
and many other utensils. E\i‘n I’oi* railw'ay 
carriage-wheeh, prei)aivd vvood-pulj) has been 
found serviceable ; ami if so, why should not the 
experiment he made of testing its efficacy for 
the rui/.s themsehe'l Wooden sleepers, closely 
])l.iced, have latteily enhanced the pleasute of a 
railway journey 'J’he ease of transit, .and possibly 
the s.dety, may bj-.and-by be secured l)y liardened 
pulp. The w'oods best adapted to the process are 
those of soft qualitv, ',uch fir, pine, poplar, iSLe. 

‘Australian Ry-steiu of red ueing Iron Ores’ is 
the title under which a process has been patented 
b\ Ml W. IJ. llarnson of Sydney, for dealing 
wuth the valuable native ores nf New South 
Wkdos. Numerous attempts liav'e been alrea'dy^ 
made to manufacture non and steel from them ; 
but these have failed, it is said, hocause ^ the 
cxperiineuters have adliered too iigidly to British 
modes ol working, without considering certain 
peculiarities in the Australian ores, which require 
special modes of tieatnuut. Mr Harrison sepa- 
rates the impurities which form the chief difhcuity 
by mcaius of hydrogen, which carrlfcs oft the.se* 
impuntics in a gaseous condition, leaving the pure 
metal behind. Il has been said that this new 
process 18 likely to do for our Australia- colonies 
what the Bessemer process has done for the 
mother-country. Whether this is an exaggeration 
or not will erelong be ascertained, for works on 
a large scale will jircscntly he complete (or work- 
ing the process. If it be suc^ssful, the savin" 
to the colony in the import of English ores will 
amount to a vast sum annually. 
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It seciri'^ astonisliing that in these days of 
luxurioiH railway carnages, the comiorts of which 
have been extended to the third-class passengers, 
a better syfc.teiii of heating than tlu* cumbrous 
and unconiforUible foot-warmers has not inviua- 
ably been introduced on the British lines. In 
Sweden, the wixste steam is utilised — at very 
ti'illiug expense and by simple appliances — to 
secure an equable heat in the coaelies ; hut tor 
some unknown reahon, the raihvay directors in 
tins country as a rule prefer the antiquated system 
of scorching the feet and leaving the rc&t of the 
body uncured for. Splendnl speeil is attained 
by our locomotives, which, fur instance, bring 
Loudon and Edinburgh w'ithin nine liours of eadi 
other. Why not utilise tin* engine’s heating 
W'cll as her break-powers ? 

A paper lately read before the Society of 
Cheinical Indiistiy by Mr lledwooil gave many 
interesting -inirticulars of the Ilussian petroleum 
wells. Although it has been estimated that tlu* 
area of oil-producing territory in Russia mea- 
Bures fourtoi'n lliousaiid square' miles, the lield 
at Baku is the only one worked, and tlii^ covei> 
a space of three and a half square miles only. 
Its enormous output is said to be sufTicic'nt fur 
the ro(juirements of the whole woild. Mr Bed- 
woo<l liap]iened to be present when one of the 
wells was opened He tells us lliat a mighty 
column of oil epouteil up to the height of one 
hundred feet, carrying big stones with it, and 
that it continued gudinig out until a huge lake 
of petroleum was lormed. The product U refined 
on the spot by a process of distillation, the 
residue being used as luel both fur steamers on 
the (''asjnaii and ujion many' of the Uns-ian | 
railways. The by-products ot Ibe distillation, 
such a’s naphtlialini', Ixnzole, (“xc., meet with some 
attention ; but that liiMii 'h ol the manuiacturi' 
is at presi'iit in its infancy. The oil-wells of 
America have ulwaiys been considered remark- 
ably productive, but they are certainly iivalled 
by' those at Baku. 

The Indian Rhea plant possesses such a tena- 
cious fibre, that it wns long ago jxnutod out that 
it would be of great value for various nuiiiu- 
facturing purposes ; but a difliciilty stood m tbe 
way, because of there being no machine kmnvn 
by* which the grower could produce from it a 
clean and iiiibrolicn fibre ht for market. There- 
upon, us w'C formerly informed our readens, 
the Indian government olfered a valuable prize 
to the inventor of the coveted maohiue. At 
the recent Calcutta Exhibition, nine mm bines 
w'cre shown of more or less ment, hut only one 
fulfilled all the conditions l.vid down by Hie 
authorities. This is cidled the Universal Eibrc 
tilcaiung Machine, and its mam fealuro consists 
of an iron drum upon whicli several metal beatei’s 
are bolted. As it rev'olvea, a jet cf water releases 
* the retuse Ic iseiied by tbe lieaters, and also BofleU" 
the gummy matter by which tlie fibres are bound 
together. The cost of the machine is small, and 
it can be ilriveii by steam or by bullocks. It i^ 
auticipateil that this invention will open iij) a m-w’ 
source of textile indiisLry, and will bo espocnally 
v.duable in certain districts of India wlicre the 
Rhea jilynt grow's wild, and has been hitherto 
looked Upon as ciiitibering the ground. 

Visitors to the Health Exliibition last year may 
reiuciuber that tliere was to be found there an 


Anthropological Laboratory, where, on payment 
of a small fee, any person could be measured, 
W'eighetl, have his sight tei-ted, his strength of pull 
recorded, his lung Vajiacity measured, &c. The 
results in each case were tiibnlated upon a card 
and handed to the visitor. 'I’liis laboiatory was 
organised by Mr b’rauces (liiltoii, who has done 
much oUicr original work in the study of his 
fellow -beings. He has lately published the 
general r«*Milts attained at this unique laboratory, 
and tbey aie botli curious and instructive. We 
learn, for instance, tlial. the bi’cathing capacity 
of men is much greater than of women. Tlie 
average height of the two sexes was five feel 
eight Indies and five feet three iuebes respec- 
lively' Jn keenness of sight, the ladies, we aie not 
Kurjirihcd to heai, wore about equal to the stcruci 
sex. "We are disposed to think, in looking at- 
these figures, that the KVerage i<S jdaced to() 
high, and for thi.s reason : jier.soiis of .good 
build and great .strnigtb wouhl feel a n.vtura) 

5 >rido 111 sei'iiig tluir personal adv'antagi recorded, 
hit at Ibe .sime timc>, undergrovvii, vvi men 


M (Jdlaid, 
' balloon oJ 
.iroitit eVC'l 
i\vii as 111! 


and women vvmild shrink fnau exhdii.ng then 
short* I ailing-. In tins wav, may' n(*t 'h (talton 
h-ivc' Jui'l the lliov'ers ol the lie* k from wlndi tc' 
draw 1u- com liiisioii'' ( 

Tw'o famous aeronauts and euuimc'i’h have 
lately died in Franca*. Tlu; one via- M (Jdlaid, 
the eonstrmtor of the faimms capliv'e balloon of 
J87S, the hugest and ino t ])ovvc‘rlul mroit-it c'vei 
made. llc' is, liowc-vei, bc-ttiT known as llic 
invintor of the famous ' ■ : wliidi i 

now u.^c-d all the w'orld ov : • I : ■! Ju' l)*>iler'. 
of engines with W’atc'i*. oilurwu- M !>u]ni\ 

de Lc'uiie, tlie engineer of tlu' fird Fiui"h iiuTi- 
clad, La (,'Unrt' Ifc* was the piime iii'ivcr ol 
the balloon inail-servu e vvhicli wa- c'-Liblislied lu 
J’aiis at the tmu' of tiie miunorabb' ic ■;<• 

Tn the; Ihqiort for JHS 4 ol the ('oiimd ol the 
Natuuial Smokc' Abalenient Jndi<nti"n, m.inv 
proofs aic given that the kibonis of the St>culy 
have' mot with some siuce-s, Ckis stoves let cait 
by the gas Uompauu's to pnv'.de c-onsiimci', liavi 
in ni.'lnv cases taken (lic' place *>1 co'd-lhc's. Large 
(jiianlities of bread aie novi baked in various 
district^ without any smecke being pj'odiuc'd. Tt 
Hpiieais that the rc'c ommc'ndatnms m v’arious 
quarters to use slow c ombustion ;tovC!s to reduce 
smoke from o])en grates liav'e bc'on made* on 
erroueous dala. 'i’lie ( \)n]icil ]ilc-a*l for an exten- 
.sloli of the IMetropolitau Smoke Act be'yuuid it'c 
present boundarii'-^, and also rc'eommend ii more' 
stringc'iit appluation of its provisions, novV that 
m A arums trader llicj siip]»rcssiou of the smcjkc- 
nuisanc'c us nieidy a matte;!' of care. We may 
sUite in ibis connection that it lias been calc-u- 
latcid, from the extra consumption ot gas necos- 
sai-ily involved, that a single* loggy dav costs the* 
consumers ten thousand pounds, to say nothing of 
its efree-t, upon human life. 

Tlie- Trawling Commissioners have presented 
lh(*ii' Re]»ort to tlu* Home Secretary, and it is 
net<k ‘issued in tlio form of a White-book, extend- 
ing to over (orfcy pages. U deals w'ith the subject 
m a most exhaustive mauneiy ns tlie following 
summary' (for which w'e are ineJebted to the i<rr/ts- 
man) will show: The (loinmissjoners fintl that 
in territorial waters from the Moray Firth to 
Grimsby there has been a falling-off of flat fish, 
and a decrease of haddocks in certain places ; 
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that in ofFsIiorc wateis tlicro has been no (Iccivase 
in the total tahes of fiali in the North Sea, 
except in the case of soles ; that tlie heam- 
trawi is not dcAtructive to cod and haddock 
spawn, and there is no ])roof of injury to the 
spawn of herrings or other edihU* fish ; that 
tlicrc IS no wtistefnl or unnecessary destrue- 
tion of immature fooddishes by the beam-trawl ; 
iliat the number of JLh on p;u*ticuJar grouiuL, 
especially in narrow wipers, may be sen-sibly 
dinnmshed by the usu (jf tli(‘ beam -trawl ; 
that the mjuiy done liy the b(“am-trawl to the 
food of tinh is insignificant; that it iia.-, not been 
jiroved that the use of the beam-traul n the sole 
e.'iuso of the diminulion of lidi in territorial 
waters ; lliat in the ahsenee of <i pro]»er system of 
fishery statidics and seientilw- observations, it was 
impossible to (iisi'over the causes of or measure 
the ll^letllailo^^^ of the fisheries; that mndi 
damage lias been done fo dnft-nets and haddodc 
lines, *])arUcular]y bv '-teuin-frawlers ; and that 
■jiecailiar diflKullies alten<l the leeovi'ry by lisber- 
meu of eompensation nndt'r the Sea l''isheri(‘s Ad, 
or of ti\i! damag( s The doninu,'''iouers iiiake 
various K'coinnnndaLions suggested by the C(»u- 
clusioiis ai rived at. 

Tlie <jne‘'lion of Die raising of Die tempeialuie 
of buildiiu!;-. lighted ly gas or eleifi'Kify has 
been deieiiv ihdeinimed at th'* K'ow'tl 'J'lieafav, 
Munidi Jt had been arranged that, Itefore the 
< oniTueiK I ment of Die jiei'ioi maiui", the enifain i 
'-hoiild be lai-'d and all the lump- should lu i 
allowed fo liiirn foi ,iu lioiir At the end of 
111 , it time, ob-ei vat loll on the femjaiature were 
1 ikon at intervals oi five ininuii'-, . 1\ 

in till bo\(r-, ]iit, and gallery A • , D i 
ob“,ervations weri- eontiinied cm i y leu miimte.s, 
after Du audience liad a'M'inbled aiul tluough- 
oni flu* jK'rloimaiii '• J*v tliesi e\p( iinienls it 
wa- ]iro\ed Dull the i leoirie light — unlike its iival, 
g.is— aetiiallv the ti ' in perat lire, in steal 1 

of addlin' to it. Tn.aead of helping in the g< ne- 
ration ol (aibouic acid ga'-, and tin ivln inirea:>- 
ing the dusiomloit ol public buihlnig.s, espe- 
d.illy wliin filh'd bv a large audieme, tin* 
ri'versi appears to be th“ case; vliicb, it really 
the cast', niu-t ultimately jirove of iiumeii.se* 
ad\Miit.ige 111 theatn-s, music-i oonis, chiiicbe.c;, 
or other large structure- ; and this — lo say 
nothing of Die enornion-, .siijieriorily ol the elee- 
tiie liglit — Would aloiK* give it a jdace as Du* 
ino.st brilliant bgbt in Die world 

The gjieat south niudow in Wo-tminsfer Hall, 
whidi serioiudy damaged by dynamite explo- 
sion on Die iidDi of Ki brunry,*' was excimfed 
between Die years IS 17 and JSol, and openeil 
Die year (d the first dreat I'Xbibitivn. The 
artists were Messr^ .lohn lianlmau & Co., aiul 
Du* subjects represented arc* Du* arms ol all Die 
kings and queens, and foiinderh of reign m-: li<>nM - 
ol England, from some lime befon Die C-..ique-i 
downwards. The drawing-, winch n.re prepm-ed 
by Messrs Hardman nearly forty years ago wiDi 
infinite care and labour, are all fortunately 
preserved, and will be employed by those 
gentlemen in the j’eatoration • oi the poi Lions 
of Die window broken by Die explosion, 
this woDv having been intni.sted to that firm 
by the First Commissioner of Works. The 
panels of glass, which were much torn and 
twisted by the violence of Die dynamite, arc 


nearly one hundred in number, and the damage 
otherwise was considerable. — A scientific con- 
temporary has the following very interesting 
remarks on the curious effect of the action of 
the dynamite : ‘The window in its present 
damaged state exhibits a remarkable and inte- 
resting evidence of the power of suction poriiliar 
to dynamite in explosion. The pan(*l3 ol leaded 
glas''*, which are much dustorted by the force of 
the cxjiloMon, are nearly without exception bulged 
‘iiiiruiih , whilst the plain diamond -shaped gla/ing, 
which loimed an oiitci guard or prolt'ction to 
Die .stained glass, is bulged onUvards at every 
point ; but the inner window beiir,- unmi,stakable 
exntlence of a sudden and violent contraction of 
air imnu*diatelv snb-equeiit to the first ev]ian.sioii 
recorded by the .state of Die outer glass. It 
woul'l boeiu that Die same lorci woiihl account 
fill* the fait of Die two cwustables and Air Crecn 
being found drawn info Die bole wlncb the 
< xplosion itself had mmle.’ 


CmiTOUS ANTIPATHIES IN ANIMALS. 

C'Al'.s. 

1 HAViJ alw.iyji been very fond of cala, and 
like all our l.unih we Jiave beoi m Die liabit 
of making gix’.it jn'ts of Diem. Tin y are not, 
f Dunk, as a geiieial rule, froubh'd with H])eciiil 
or ]>ei iiliar antipathies, but it i' certain that they 
are endowed with far more intelligence, saganty, 
and alleetion, Dian most jieoplc give Hum ireiht 
for Aly <‘X])eiieiue and obsenaiioii, exknduig 
over many >eai>, i onxinee me that where eat*^ art* 
W'fll treated, petted, and riehtly uutlerstood, they 
are (np.ddo ol great alfeefion fur iienson . indi- 
xidnally, and not merely for j daces, a.s it i.s .so 
miuli the fashion fo allege. Al.iny ])eo]»le have 
a great di-like to the whole rate, .speak lU ol them, 
anti {.ttnbule to them every b.ul and woilliless 
trait. This J eonsider a great inju-tiee to one 
of Die most beautiful, graceful, .ind, when priqierly 
tix'ated, alfet tionate oi our hou-ebold pet,-. 

A btautiful aiul toucJnng aneidote ol personal 
afleetioii in a cut for her plavmate, a thiJd, W’a.s 
relattd rocuitly in Die 7.. y/f-'o, where the 

tat not only iefii.-ed food when the ehihl died, 
Imf, like the eeh brat^d Ddiidmrgli dog, Creyfriai's 
1’ j . 1 1 1 ist ol her tune m Du* village 

• k.. . I .ii" by the grave, and refnrning 
borne regnl.irly lor food. "VN'ab Die faiiliful .annual 
aw .ire that Die child was lying biiieatb '' And 
did she cxjiect her la turn lo earths It would 
.seem that .some .sued) Diouglit iiiu-t bav’e p,)-.*-e,ssed 
her, and that she theiefore res(dved to iiwuiL Du* 
u..pp .ir n e. 

\ - j .'. I ...1 ; . Tom belonged to my late 
fatbor-in-law', and was a great pet of liis 
tlanglifer (my waft*) wJien livaiig at Lome before 
lu r mall lagt*. Tab was vei\v fond td' bis mistress, 
always .sideefnig her lap, when po.-si^le, for lus 
nnnvieiits ol re]»ose. H.e was so will trained anti 
infelligeiit Diat he, would follow her about the 
garden or Du* atljuiniiig fields, and answer to lus 
manic exattly like a dog; and yet, witn all bis 
affection, he wouhl not allow iny wife to sing, 
or even hum. ‘When she, sang, ho would jump 
U]), la.sli hi- bii! —.Ill unmistakable sign of .iuiger — 
utter short sharp ‘mew.s,’ wdiiLst^vcry nio>ement 
of the animal lietrajed extreiiit* uneasiness and 
annoyance. If the singing dul not cease, the 
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luews won III he oxleiidc'd into ca sort of liowl or 
cry, and lie would stand on lus limtl-lc};s and 
p.'it the Lidy’h knee with his jmw, as a 
iciiion‘'tranee ; soinetiiues Jic would lling liimself 
doA\n at full length, and scratch with his claws 
at the carpet in the oddest nmnncr. These ])er- 
loriuimiet! most amusnig. But one day, 

I am sorry to say, lie lost both his ]»atieiiec ami 
his temper, and Ijchaved in a manner highly 
(hscrcditable to a well-hrcd and intelligent feline. 
He was aslee]) in my >\ife’s lap when she l)egan, 
(juito thoughtlessly, to hum a melody. In a 
moment Tab was sitting erect in her l.ip, gl.iring 
fiercely up into her face and uttering little angry 
cries. Bather amused than otheiWLse, m;y wih* 
continued her humming, when Tab suddenly 
sprang up aud stuck Ins claws into both sid(\s 
of her face, holow each ear. Seizing his* jiaws 
and throwing liini sharplj’^ down, my w'lfe ceased 
llie music, when — all being silent — Tab looke<l 
up, evidently rather snrjinsed at his rough treat- 
ment, whisked his tail about, and then, beeniing 
to tliink better of it, instantly jumped into her 
lap again, and conimcncetl purring .i loud song of 
— let us hope — repentance lor lus liad conduct. 

This is ariiither and ermally ni;ysterious instanee 
of musical antipathy, exiuhited towards the sing- 
ing of one jierson onlv ; foi- 1 nevei heard that 
Tab showed the least dislike to the singing of anv 
<me else, or took any notiei' of iniisii' in general, 
whether \oeal or iiisti umeutal ; and in this he 
reaeiTihled the i»revi()uslv related cases ol the dog 
Wag and the horse denny,-'' nuther of which 
could eiiduri* the singing ot one paili< ular lady 

We possessed, at tlie old home in Surrey, wlnm 
1 W'as a lad, a reimukablv line white tal. From 
lior great size and stioigth, Fairy was alway> 
BupjHwed to b(‘ a ‘Tom but she btdnngi'd to what 
ill nor case wi. "u ' . f- 11\ F. • ‘lair’ sex. She 
was very ‘■a,.,ii ■ a'l i She would sit 

up and heg, jump Ihioiigh tlm hands held high, 
and, wdiat was jicrhayis most singiilui, she would 
keep Alp a etiiiver'-.ilion with jon by regularly 
answ'ering, with an odd sort of ju'etty liUle short 
mew, every tunc voii sjioke to her. l'>e(j[uently, 
when sitting alone by ibe lire, with Fairy lor a 
companion, she has allorded me gr<*at amu-'emciit 
by her conversational powers ; and 1 cmilc'-s T 
would ofUm rather luive pjff^td ,in hour in her 
company than in that of many jieisons I have 
sinec known, wJio were ihieflv reimirkahlc either 
for the most overjioiveiing capacity for talk, or 
else for none at all — a state of things equally 
boring and wearifoine. 

Fairy ivas celebrated for her great intelligence 
in many ways, as wadi as her strong atleetion for 
my mother, ivho alwaiys seemed to he her es])ecial 
^favouritc. ‘W'lieii she returned houie, puss w ould 
*conie forward to welcome her, tail cticA, and then 
turning, would wailk before her into tlie house 
in the mpst stately manner, uttering some' odd 
little niew’P, evidently expressing genuine pleasure. 
As soon ns my mother sat down Faiiy wamld 
settle hersidf in her lap, coniinence a lou<l song 
of satj8faction,'and positively decline to be removech 
therefrom ; for if she was put dowm, on one side, 
she W'ould immediately jump up on the other 
with the moat amusing perseverance. 

Bub^with allj^her ailection and sagacity, Fairy 

* Sec Nos. 6 and 37 (1881) of this JtJV/nuH, 


had a parti' ular enlipathy to wdiistling — not neces- 
sarily the w.i 1-1 ling <1 a iiiusieal melody, but 
whistling of any sort, such as the calling of a 
dog, or otherwise. She had a great objection to 
a long, loud, sharp wdustle ; the longer and 
louder it w'as, the more anno.yed ami fidgety she 
would become. She would throw liersell at full 
length on the carpet, then start nji and look you 
full in the face, uttering the usual short mew^^ 
or cries — evidently intended as a gentle hint or 
lemonstivinee against your wdiistling propensities. 
If the long shui']) notes continued, she mo\ed 
uneasily about tlie room, oceasiomilly stojiju’ng 
short, looking straight at the Aidiistler, and giving 
two 111 ’ three little short luew's, in tlie drollest, 
inauncr possible, saying as 2 >^ainly as an animal 
could ‘ Why do you eontyuie tins stupid noise 
Ibm’t A Mil see how veiy much it distiirhs me if J 
A\ ish A oil M be cjuiet ! ’ 

One day I continued vVhistling fond and sin ill 
notes, aud jioor F.ury got so annoyed, that alter 
tli(‘ usual exhibition ot lueAVing and prostration- 
on the e.irpet, .she siiddimly jimijied on my knei', 
and then standing on her himl-legs, reoialedl} 
tappcil niv • hin aviIIi lier soft avIvi^ paw When 
1 siiddcnl\ slopped, she looked intent K into my 
face, ga\e a little jerky I'Oi't ot ineAv, :nid then 
hiul IuimII <|uielly down in my laj», sdlFfiod, 
app.nvntly, that I had stopped the poi iiliar sound 
whieli g.iAv her so much unnoyama'. 

‘JT MHJIIT HAVE 15 E K N ’ 

It iiiivrlil liaA’c been ' Oh, saddest winds <jf all. 

V.'c dioani ami dicam of seencs hojond ucill 
Sad tlionalits a\iI 1 come, and hiinuna leais \wll l.itl, 

Eoi * nii'-'lit lja\o been 

till, coutd we live our lives all j>'ei atjain ' 

(,'ould we ii.ii'et tbe piescnt, with tim pain 
Of thoufthts that aie unspoken ' All m >aui 
It iniaht liavo been. 

It mc.dit have been. Oh, woidsof wiM le^'itt , 

Sonow foA vanished horns, and vft--al), vet — 

Would wc, if e’en we could, foi^iet — foi';et 
What iniHlit li.ivu been 

All, well ' jieiidianee toi all some sweet hope lies 
l{mi<d deojdj, inavbe, from luini'in e}es, 

And none Itut (fod may ever liear mu siohs 
O'er ‘ mii^djt have botn.’ 

Ood knowoth best , and tlioii^di nui toais fast fall, 
Tliou'di none beside m.iy know, He knowoth all, 

All that IS sad and lost tx'yond leealJ— 

The ‘might have been.’ 
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almost at the mercy of that tempestuous sea, 
TITI'i NORTH SKA LIFEBO\TS. wtmld quail before and shudiler at the perils they 

*v .... rr. rr..* aiv .simouiided bv, uud woultl probiibly sct ilieiii 

down as loolhurdy and reckless. But as they 
TriK hi;^diest instance that can be "iven of a have hitherto always esen])ed the danger and 

noble mind ii that a man should n-'lc his Ide accomplished their purpose, the charge of reck- 

<o save tliat of another ; aiul pethaj)-! in the lessne-.s must be abandoned. 

catalogue ol deeds of Ihi'^ d(‘si i iplion there are The narratives which aiipe.ir from time to 
none nioie gallant th.in those pcrlormed fiom time m the local papers, though not so graphic 
Near to year hy oni li dierineii in the North as they might be, are, notwithstanding, more 

Sea T Inne had iii iny opportunities ol study- culenlatul to excite a powerful interest than 

ing the ebaiMi.ter and habits ot these nitm, and i the most ingenious and stailling lietion. But 
tlioiigb ihev are a loiigbaiil ieady.selot lei lows, j the papers which contain these nurrativ(?.s do 
they are as a rule biaNe and honest and well 1 not ciiculate iar beyond the locality, and there- 
skilled in their craft. Tlii're an* many men sail-' ioie the general public knoiv nothing of tbem, 
mg III Irawlei^ who liave done deeds as heroic as j and consetpiently are not able to appi’eciate tlie 
an> for u bi< li the Vn toj'ia Uroh, ba.s been received ; ' gallantry and devotion which these humble fisher- 
but the tniwler, as a rule, receives no decoration men display. Beyoml thi.s, an ordinary newspaper 
i do not mean it to be understood that they have writer hiiow's nothing of the disadvantageous 
ne\er lietu recognised, or tliat barometeis, med.iL, condition under which these noble deeds arc per- 
aiid ivwatds have not been given them in some formed. The skipper of a smack, wdien he falls 
cases; but still 1 am dee])ly impressed with in with a disabled .ship, has at his command 
the fact that, taking all things into consuh*- only a small boat, not of the beat deacription. 


lation, though the Shipwret ked Pishi*rmeu’s 
and Manners’ Smaety has acted generously m 
the matter, in tliese resenos, butli the owneis 
and crews of the* smacks liave not been wtdl 
treated by our own or foreign governments. Tlie 
men tlfl'iiivscdves do not complain ; but when J 
state fliat in ev(>ry case of a rescued erew hemg 
brought into port, both the owner and the 
crew buffer a serious pecuniary loss, which in 
v<‘ry few iiistane^a is repaid to thi*ni, I feci 
that T have statecl a fact for which some remedy 


and often not paiticularly seaworthy It is nol, 
aa in the case of a lifeboat, siiccially aclajited 
for the purpose of saving life*. It is not sell- 
lighting; it has no air-tiglit compartments, and 
IS not ballasted with wniler, as a lifeboat is. 
Neither are the men dud in ccjik jackets, to keep 
tliem afloat in case the boat is cajisi/.ed or 
swampc'd. If, therefore*, in tlieir passage between 
their owui vessel and the wreck, an oar should 
break or any accidc*nt buppc'ii, tin* chance of the 
two hands who have manned her being saved 
from a watery grave is very small. Besides, 


sboulcl be sought. But whether a remedy i.s from a w'atery grave is very small. Besides, 
found or not, 1 am (*<)nficlcnt it will make no clothed as these men are, and must neco/ssarily 
difference in the future conduct of the fi.sher- he, the strongest swimmer would find it diffi- 
nien. If yon speak to them of these tlniegs cult to keep afloat ; hiit even if he could, the 
and of the (laiigc*!* and risk to their own livV*s, chances w’ould be ten to one that he could bo 


they only laugh, ai^d tell you ^liat v\ben a ship- picked up These facts are stated not with the 
w recked crew has to be saved, go they must — view of detracting from the courage and daring 
tlier»» is no help for it; and spite of the risk displayed by the mdile fellows who nan our 
to life* and the pecuniary loss which follows, the lifebo.it*', but siiuply to shovN’ that all these 
boat is launched, and away they go. A lands- safeguards arc wanting in the case of a rescue 
man watching them as they are tossed about, by a smack in the North Sea. 
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With a desire to give the reader au ide.a of the let her have the slicet, away went the little 
perils these men go through to save life, I Bhnll hooker like a racehorse. Jlovv she did fly on 
proceed to portray in as graphic a manner as the top of them big seas was a sight to see ! 
possible the story of a rescue, as described to They came curling and tossing astern, seeming 
mo by the skipper of one of the smacks heloiig- as if they must come right alioard and swamp 
ing to Ramsgate. na. Once 1 thought it was all up with us, for 

‘ Want to know how we managed to rescue them a great monster of a wave eamc tossing its great 
poor chaps?’ he said in answer to my request, angry head right elose to our stern. “Hold on 
‘Well, sir. I’ll try and tell you. We had been all!” cried I.' On came the wave, and away 
out three days. It had been blowing pretty flew the hooker, the angry water leaping and 
stiffly from the south-east, and there was a lop tossing astern like mad; and, by jingo! if slie 
of a sea on; in the afternoon matters changed didn’t beat it! Tlien T took another look at the 
for the worse. A great bank of clouds was g.atlier- wreck. “There’s a lot o’ men in tlie rigging, 
ing away in the north-west, and the sun set with mate,” said J ; “tight of ’em, as I’m a siiirn'r ' ” 
a dull-red glare — a sure sign of a gale. Night ‘By this time we could make out that she 
came on dark and thrc.itening, so we close-rcoli*d was a brig, and v ater-loggc.l ; and bow that 
the mainsail, stowed the foresail, set the stt)rm- poor craft was lolleil and tos-^ed about was some- 
jib, and made all snug. , Shortly after dark, the thing tremendous. One minute she A\as pointing 

g ale came duw’n in earnest. We had got her her boiv.sprit right up tottlie sky, tuul the next 
ead off the land, so we knew' w'e could keep she w^as plunging lioailloiig into tlie sea, w^lihh 
her in tliis tack till daylight. Before mi/liuglit, w'as making a clean sweej) of herdetk. ft niado 
the gale was at its height, and my little hooker us all shiver to look at her ; oveiy plunge she 
began to labour heavily in the lug billows tliat made we tliongbt muht be her hist. Well, on 
surrounded ns on all sides. Every now and went our little hooker, flying over the sea i.ke 
then a sea W'ould come aboard of us, slaslung a duck, ]ust as if i-lie hmw us there ■<’, life 
over the bows, and washing aft to the coin- to be saved and was doing li' r lur^t to li> !]> to 
panion-hatcb, drenching us to the skin. A save* it. 

wilder night 1 was never out in; the sky was ‘And now the poor fellows had seen us, and 
inky black, and you could hardly sei* an inch they seemed to grow' wild like, for they w’a\ed 

before you. I don’t know nothing about bur- tlieir sou’-westers ami (liivw' tlieir anus aljout like 

ricaiies, but if over there w'as one in tlie-e madmen, as thorngh that would bung m along 

latitudes, it W'as on that November night I am ' latter. When w’<‘ got within had, tin v shouted ' 

telling you about. It W'us pi'^t terrihe. The wind “ Por t bid’s sake, *lon’t Ii'ave us to pi-n.sh (’ome 
blew and bowled and slirieked till I tliougbt aboai d and s.ave us.” 

it would take the sticks out of her. As to sleep, “Tliat’h just wlial w\'’r<* crouig to do, my liuk,” 
none of us got a wdnk that night, except the T said to luysell, “li it pluiM.., tJod to lulp 
boys, and they, poor little looters, seemed to be , us.” 

able to sleep through il. all. You see, sir, a ‘I ran as close as T could under the brig’s lee, 
fisherman’s life is not all sunshine ; hail, laiii, ' and then luffed up and hnuled tlie )il)-she(*t to 

snow, or blow, he’s got to face it; and il any- 1 windward. We tlidu’t make iiiueli bones about 

thing happens to the smack, theie’s not niudi | launching onr little boat, i 'd have gone in her 
chance of escape, as many a poor fellow in th<> j myself ; but I’d got my ownei’s n teiest to think 

North Sea has found out. Many and many ’s j about. You see my I hud band wasn’t ii]) to miuli 

the good little craft as has sailed out of lljini.s- , in the way of navig.ition ; so, lu case of a mrdiap, 
gate and never been heard of again. But that’s! he and the tw’o boyh would h:ne nia 'a a jmor 
neither here nor there. How the little hooker; fut at getting back to Ruu'-g.ite So J let ,firn 
breasted tbesc tremendous seas and wcMlhercd i and Daniel go ; and away lliey pulled like 
tbat storm, 1 could not tell yon; but she did ; j Trojans, and pivfeiitlv they wiri' uiulei the lee 

and 80 the night passed, and morning came. But I of the wreck. jMI this, von know, sir, is easy 

daylight didn’t bring us much comfort. The j to tell ahoui ; but tlie reality W'as no jolce. More 
clouds hid the sun; and the gale, if anything, | th.aii onei>, when a ica brokt' over ’em and the 
was as fierce as ever; the du\ light broadened boat drappe.ared m the tromdi, iiiy li<-nt sank, 
and W'hen we rose on the top of a sea, a wild for 1 thought T fhonld neier see her* again, 
sight met our view. .As far as the eye could TJowm'VH*, all well lh.it ends wall, and thus far 
see, the w'avcs were raging and tossing madly. We all had gone well. Under the lee of the wreck, 
roused up the boys, and managed to get our the w'ater w'as jirettv smooth ; but liere came 
breakfast somehow. T had just finislicd mine, another dilliciilty. 'I'hc l>rig w'as (piite low in 
when my mate, who was on t leek, put his liead the water; and when a sea struck her and she 
down the hatch and said: “There’s something rolled to leewrard, tlu' W'ater poured oviw her side 
down to leeward, William ; band us up the ' in a cat.n.act, so lliat it w'as impop«iible to go close 
glas.s, and let’s see if I can make her out.” | to her, for fear of tlie boat being filled. Ilow'cver, 

‘I W'as on deik in a inimite. “IVliat do you ■ between the seas tliey pulled in, and one hand 
make of her ?” said 1. I s]i'i’ang aboard; this w'as done six times; and 

“Can’t tell, yhe’s got nothing but her main- i tDnf' tliero wxis a pailey. What was tho matter, 

mast standing.” |l couldn’t tell; but the next nimiite the boat’s 

‘I took Ibe glas.«, and bad a good look; then head w^as turned,*^ and they Were jnillmg down 

I said: “Ea‘<c away the main-sheet, lads; we’ll towxirds ns. I let dnuv tho jib-slu'et, and luffed 

run dey^n and ^eo if there’s any poor icUow i Iut np so as to get to windw’ard of ’em, amrUien 
left as we can save — So ! well there ! Keep flung a lino right over the boat. One of the 

straight lor her.'’ sailor.-, caught it ; and llien in a twinkling the 

^Aa soon a .-5 the helm w'as put up, and wc whole six tumbled aboard; and before you could 
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say Jack Ilol)inson, they laid hold of a piece of 
raw pork, .niid, teariu'' it to pieces, began to cat 
It. When that was done, they began to eat pome 
raw cabbage. Poor chaps ' they were famished. 
They told ns afterwards that they hadn’t had 
anything to oat or drink foi- three days. 

‘‘Wliy didn’t you bring the othej- lavo, Jim?” 
I asked. 

“They Avonldn’t come. The old man said as 
how^ the weather was going to clear up, and he’s 
made up his mind to eto]j hy the ship ” 

“Stop by the ship!” cried f. “Wh.at for? 
There ’s about as much chance of ever getting her 
into port as there is of my taking up tin* Monu- 
ment and chucking it into the Thamci-. Dutv’s 
one thing, mate, and Ruicid(“’s another; and if 
the captain and mate of that shi]) kIoj) by lier 
much longer in this gale, 1 shall have to bring 
in a ^e^dict• of temimiary insanity. — Now, lot 
the jjoat go astern, and then give these poor ihaps 
some liot (oOee and grub ; it’s all louviy.” 

‘Well, L luflod up and hailed Ihi* hrig ; hut the 
nld man was ohsiiiiate, and wouldn’t Iea\e her. 

I hit 1 was obstinate too; and in the end 1 con- 
'liiered. One thing wais In* Ihoii'-ht, becaase 
ilie wind had sagged a bi(, th.it the galo had 
I down itsi'U out ; luit 1 knew In tt< r, and I ww 
light Old Pioroas w.is onl> l.iking a rpell ; lor 
a little alter twehe, the black doud.s to windward 
began to grow and f-])read, and aiivliudy witli 
half an eye could .^’cc that a lug srjuall was brew - 
I'lg ; 1-0 we hauled njt the lioit, and .lim and 
J >aniel started on another ti ij). 

“Goxl-liuk to >on,” f.ud I us they started. 

“ I’ull for }onr li\e'', oi that squall will he down 
fin u-' beloi’e you’ie baik , and il jou're catehed 
in it, Ood help jon ' ” 

‘I'lii'y got sale alongMde ; but the cajdaiii 
hesitated. IVecnuH liiue that waas being lost 
To windward, it was as Id.u k as thunder , and 
although W'here we lav it wa^ m coinpari.son, asvoii 
may .s.is-, almost calm, the lo ir ot the coming .«fnu)ll 
I oiild In- lieaul us ]daiu as po-^siblc ; and a white 
cloud, like smoke, ciept dow ii towards us; while 
the top,', ol the seas began to break and growd, 
as if they v\ anted to warn us o' what was loiniiig. 

I was getting quite mad with them two chaps 
.ihoard tho w'reek ; and iC I’d been behind ’('lu, 

T should have taken ’em by the sirull ol the 
neck and ])itclied ’em into the boat w itUont so 
much as with your leave or by your leave. How- 
ever, .at hi'.t they liotli sprang in, and dim and 
Daniel Vere pulling b.ick like mad A\'e were 
all ready. A line was thrown to ’em ; tlw captain 
and mate and ray two hands tuiuhled aboard, j 
and the boat was hoi.sted in and stowed in a 
brace oi shakes. Not a minute too soon, though, 
tor the Rfpiall caifle llniurleinig dow’n upon us. 
A.S ill-luck would hav* it, u, stru, k us right on 
our broad.Mde ; ainl ior a minute or Uvo, sjdtc of 
.ill w'o could do, the little honker was laiily on 
her beam-end, and I thought .sho would have 
turned keel up. ITinvever, I’d got the lielTii 
)iard-up, and at last she began to pay olf, aifd 
in anotluu’ second the main-bliget was e.ased olf, 
and .she was Hying'before the wind like a lap- 
wing^. P>ut betore she had gathered w’ay, a great 
roaring w^ave slashed right aboiml us, over the 
tafferel, and swept the decks fore and aft. I 
<!ung like grim D. ath to the tiller; but 1 tell 
you 1 thought it was all up with us, and that 


she’d never rise again. At last she strucrglcd 
hemelf free, and rose gaily out of tho sea, like a 
wild-duck shaking her leathers after a long dive, 
and having hove- to, we soon made capital w'eather 
of it again. 

‘ The first thing T did wa.s to look round to see 
if all hands were safe ; and, thank heaven, they 
were. Then T looked for the brig ; but .shi* 
was gone ! That was the nighest touch I ever 
had ; and if my little hooker hadn’t been a good 
se.a-boat, I shouhl never have been here to spin 
3 mu this yarn. 

‘There isn’t much more to tell. The squall 
lasted about half an hour, and then it settled 
down into a good, hard, steady blow, wdiich 
lasted all night and iar into tho uo\t d.iy. To 
.‘.tow^ away eight extra himds aboaid a litLlt' trait 
under fi/ty tons wasn’t, the easie.st thing in the 
world. There were only six bunk.s ; but we 
managed prettv' well, sleeping turn and turn 
about P»afc the bust night, we pfior fishermen 
ni-V('r turned in at all, for when these poor 
fcllov\.s had gut their stomachs full ami had 
turni'd in, llu'y never started tack or sheet, doing 
fourteen hours right oft the reel. It w'as A\'edne8 
day when we look ’em oil’ the w’reck, and it w’as 
Satuivla}’- before wo got into port, and all that 
liiiK* the way thc'-e chaps tuiked iii the grub 
was something tremendous. M'e fi''hevmeu can 
take our batty of grub with mA.t men, and some 
of you geiitleiMCU would he rather astonished to 
see 'what a healthy smaeksman could put away at 
a meal, but the!e eight linngry .sailors beat us 
hollow.’ 

‘And did jmu ever get paid for this?’ I asked 

‘No, sir; never a hallpenny. But w^e don’t 
care about that— that’s not where the shoe 
pinches. Voii see, it took ii^ four days to get 
into port; we lay three days m Panisgale, doing 
lots of little reji.iirs, e.'-pee'i.dly the boat, which 
cost throe junimls to make si'.woithy again; and 
it took us ncailv two (In 3 ''s to git b;uk to our 
liehing-ground— that’^ nine da.yh that we hadn’t 
the ch.aiice of earning a pennv. ];eavuig out of 
the quf'tiou the grub for thirteen lianiE for loui 
day.-?, whnli didn’t cost le^s than lour pounds, 
there was, at the low'r-'t reckoning, a week’s 
iishing lost, and it’s a bad w'cek that we can’t (-am 
twcrilV pounds We come in cver> six weebs 
to settle. Well, I’ve many and many a time 
taken my share ol a hinulied and fifty iimiiids, 
and oven more, what we ’d o.arned in the six 
weeks ; that wtmld aver.igo live-and-twenty jinunds 
a week ; so if T .set down what we lost, on that 
|oh more nor tw'« ntv jiounds, besides the icqiairs 
wliiih were ])aul lor by the owner, 1 llaiik I’m 
well under the maik ’ 

‘What eountrymaii v\a.s this biig?’ I asked. 

‘A Norw'cgi.in.’ 

‘ Well, did not tlie owners or the Norwegian 
government make vini any recompense lor your 
loss ? ’ 

‘No; not a penriv. The consul at Bamsgate 
did all he could lor us ; hut W’e never got any- 
thing from them. Wliat we got was Irom the 
Shipwrecked Fishermen’s and Mariners’ Society; 
and that was a barometer and four pounds. 
Daniel and dim got the four /loimds B>elAveen 
them ; and 1 got the barometer. The poor owner, 
■who had to stand the lacket of most oi the loss, 
never got a larllung.’ 
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‘Well, then, my friend,’ I said, ‘I think the not yet quite recoviued from the e\citemoiit of 
owners of tlie brig and the Norwegifin govern- (Constance’ arrival, lost her self-control altogether 
nient behaved very bhubbilv to you. when Markham anpeared. It was so gootl of 

, < fe., do I, 6 ir, he replied ; aud we ended our . 3„,,, „„ 

I ^ people at the hotels ! And so nice to 

I time in coming to call upon papa. 

A HOUSE DIVIDED AOrAINST ITSELF. Qf course, papa, as the clergyman, would lui\e 

CHAPTER XYI. called upon him as soon as it was known where 

• 1 r 1 i -I i ''’‘“IS staying. But it was so pretty of Lon I 

rnEBE was no more said for a day or two ahout jiarkhani t.. «mform to lo.vii;,. M,iy» and loat.. 
the journey. But that it was to take plaee, that ■ the liret visit. ‘We knew it must be your dmm-, 
Markham was waiting till his stcp-sistcr was I pVances,’ she said with grali*ful d(‘hglit. 
ready, and that Frances was making her pre- j ‘But, indeed, it was not mv doing. It i- 
parations to go, nohody any longer attempted i Constaiuc uho makes luni eoiue,’ Fiances cried, 
to ignore. Waring himself Imd gone so fap m (k>nst-ince, indeed, iii'-isti'd upfin liis compriny 
his recognition of the inevitable as to give <* very whore. «lie took him not only to (lie 

Frances money to provide for the ne<*essities ' lj»vants, but to the bungalow up among tlu* j 

rvf ^ 4i >1 1 l“'ive woofls, which Ihey •oiiiid in ^I’eat e\cil>>- 


of the journey. ‘ Fou will want tilings,’ he said. 


cT 1 .u • -d. d 1 di d T I i. j inent, and uhere tlie appearance of Lord IVhnk- 

I dun t wish ,t to he tliought that I kept you ot its ellecl, a RleaU-r hem 

like a little beggar. j an,] sti anger being there (leorge (launl, the 

^‘I am not like a little beggar, papa,’ ciicd generars younge-^t' wn, tlie duet subject of ]ih 
F rances with an indignation which scai-cely any | mother’s talk, the one ot Ikm* chih'lreii ahnui, 
of the more serious grievances of her life had j whom she always had something to s, v had 
culled forth. She had always supposed him to dinived the day before, and in his pu-sem 
be pleased with the Britisli neatuesa, the modest, i ", ''''"t >',''■<> ''“"k «<’eon.lmv place. Hr. 

girlish costumes which she Iwl pi-ociired for ‘‘f "‘T , 

? , , 1 . V *, .d , coming ahmg l»y the lerraees ol the olive uoodw. 

herself by instinct, and which made this girl, nhc lm,l, long, long ago, iorni.'d plans in her 
j who knew nothing ot England, t.o diaractensti- imagination ol vhat luielit eII^ue when (leorge 
I cally an Englidi girl. This x^roof of the man’s camV home She ran out' to nu'et them wit li lu i 
ignorance —which Frances Ignorantly supposed to , hands e\ 1 ended M) l i.wxes J .im m» glad ttf 
mean entire indifference to her apiicarance — went }ou Only iau' y what has hapxHued Oeorge 

to her heart. ‘And it is impossible to get llnngs i has come.’ 

here,’ she added with her usual anxious penitence ' r?hid,’ said hram e'j, who was the first. 

for her impatience. I "■■'"'mg of 

jw, 1 i • Ti • ji J 1 -1 , T JHid then she liml not so much to bdk 

‘knu ,an do It lu Runs, then,’ he mid. ‘I;„, and M.nkh.mi Her hue lighted 

suppose you have enough ol the instincts of jour, pp.aMiiv ‘Ib.u hap].y v.m mint l.e,’ 

sex to buy dothes m Park’ .she said, ki.sing tlie old ladj aliectmuately. ‘ k 

Girls are not fond of hearing of the instincts , he well ' 

of their sex. She turned away with a specchles.s j ‘Oh, wonderfully well; so mneh lx Her than 
vexation and distress which it xdeased him to i I could have hojiod — (feorge, (.'enige, wlimi' 
think rudeness ! ^ f'*’ J^hv'ious that 

‘But the keeps the money all the same,’ he ' -I"" i ' J'™ -'I'r 

said to himself. ’“n f , ,1 r 1 ,• ,i 

rp, , i. a ..T 1 Almutt lt)r the Inst time, tlierc came a stmg 

Ihiu It became very app.iront that the dejvar- „f p, „ e,e„t 

turc of trauces was diibirahle, and that she oould deal of (loorge (biimt. .She had thought ol him 
not go too soon. Pmt there w'ere still inevitable more than ot any utlier sti'anger. tSlie had W'on- 
delays. Strange ! that when love im bitten d made dered what he would he like, and smiled to 
her slay intolerable, the waisherwoman should herself at his niotlu r’.'^ too (‘vident aiiCiety to 
have compelled it. But to Frances, for the i ^’ving them together, with a slight, not di^agrei*- 
momont, everything in life was strange. <^’1 mtere'it in her own eonRciousne''.s. 

And not the least strange w,is the way in And liow hoiv he iv.is and she was going 
T • V n/f 11 1 1 i-*i I 1 i. T 1 i H fiOi t f)l spit<* oil ioltiinc. h 

which Markham, wdiom bhe iked, hut did not , ,rc„n,atanees ; though, to" be ^ure, she did 
understand, the odd, little, shabby, unlovely per- whether she should like him, or if 

soiiage, whp looked like anything m the world ]Vl,..s (Jaunt’s hope^ might bear any fruit. Still, 
but an individual of importance, w\as received it was tlu* only outlet lier imagination had ever 
by the little world of Bordighera. At the little had, and it had amused and gni-n her a xileasaut 
church on Sunday, there was a faint stir when lahtiystic glimjwe now and then into something 
he came in, and one lady pointed him out to tljRit might be more cxciling than the calm rouml 
another as the small audience filed out. The ^ c'cry daj^. . . , . , 

English kmllailvat the hotel spoke of him con- 

4- T j'Tk/r 11- ^ 4.1 J.1 '4 surrounded the liou.se, looking tow'ards the open 

tmuallif Lord Markham was now the authority hut nut taking any stop towards it, waiting 

which she quoted on all subjects. Even Domenico foj. tiu* hero to appear. The house was low and 
said ‘meelord’ with a relish. And as for the hroad, wuth a veranda round it, planted in the 
Durants, their enthusiasm was boundle.s.s. Tasie, midst of the olive groves, wdicre there w’as u 


‘1 am ."O glad,’ xiid Frame'!, who was the fir.st. 
She WMs ill'll e n-'cd to the winding of tliosc 
teriacc!, and then sIu* hiid not so much to talk 
ol as Gniistanee and l\biikham Her hue liglited 
lip wilh pleasure ‘lb>\\ hajqiy von rnu-t ]>e,’ 
she said, Icmsneg tlie old ladj alieclionately. ‘ k 
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littlo dealing, and looking do^\n upon tlie sea. 
Frances paused there, with her f.ue towards the 
house, and saw coin nig out Iroiii under the 
shadow of the verand.i, with a eeitam awkward 
celerity, the straight .shin ligure of the young 
Indian oHiccr, his mother’s hero, and, in a 
visionary ‘ieiisi', lier oivn. She did not advance 
— slie could not tell why— hut waited till he 
should come up, while his mother turned round, 
heekoning to him This was how it was that 
(Constance and jMarklianr arrived u])on the scene 
helore the introduction was fully acconiplidied. 
I'Yances held out hei liand, and he took it, 
(oming lorward , hut already his eyes had tra- 
velhsl over her head to the other pair arriving, 
ivith a look of iiKjiiiry and surprise lie let 
Frances’ hand dro]) as soon as he had tom lied 
it, <iiid turned to\\<iid,s the other, who was much 
more attractive than ^Frances. Constunee, who 
niisbed notliing, ga\e him a glance, ami then 
tump'd to his mother. ‘We bionght our brother 
to see you,’ she said (us Flames had not had 
]ires(uce of mind to do). — ‘Loid Markham, ]Mr.s 
(hiuiit. r.ut ve have (oine at an imijiproimiate 
monieiit, 11111 n loii aie (Hciijned.’ 

‘O uo ' It 1-. so kind ol you to come. -This 
is nil .‘•oil (leorge, l\lrs W.inng lie ariive<l 

l.isti iw'dit 1 have so \i anted him to meet’ 

Slie il'(l 11(4. si^i l''l.ui(is, hut slie looked .it 
tie little ;jii], i\ ho lias quite eclipsed ami iu 
thf l>a> kgroiiml, .ind tlien Imii k dly added, ‘your 

— iaiiiili ivlio-o iKuiic Ik knows, .is '-uch friemls ’ 

— And imw kind ol I.omI Ahiikh.iin to (oiiie 
all tills 11.13 

She w.i^ not a* I u toined to lords, and the 
m<4heis mind juinpid at once to the vain, lait 
so ii>iial idea, lli.il (Iii.s lord, who had hiniselt 
soii'.’lit tin' ,iM|U.iiiitniK e, might lie of use to 
hei ■>011 She hi ought loiu.itil (leorge, who wji.s 
a little (la//le(l to I , .111.1 it was not till the 
]iail3 had heeii siM pt into the veranda, wheie 
the l.imili vit ill till (.leiiitig, that Mrs ( iaurit 
hee.iiiK .iiiaie lli.it Flame., had followed llie 
la t ol till ti.iiii, .md had se.ited lier-'idf 011 
the o.il Icirls ol the gioup, 110 one isiviiig any 
lii-ed 1 . her. J’liiii then, .she Mas too much 
under the mfhiLiice of the le^-s known vi-^'tors 
to do a'i> thing to put this light. 

*1 am delighted th.it you think me kind,’ s,ud 
M.iikhain, iii answer to the •issuraiices which 
Mrs (kiiint kej)t npeating, not knowing wliat 
to .sa\ ‘My steii-l.ither is not ol that ojunion 
at :dl. , Ni ither will you he, T leai, when you 
Joiow jyiv niLssioij i huie come lor Frances.’ 

‘ f'or Fiances” she cried, with .1 litlh "iip- 
pres.sed scream ol dismay. 

‘Ah, 1 said you would not be of tlmt ojnnion 
long,’ Maikiuim sai^l. 

‘Is Frances going .iway'/' said the old general. 
‘T don’t think ive < .m stand that —Eh, (leoige? 
that IS not M'liat 30111’ mother jiromised yon. — 
Frances is all we have got to remind us that 
Me were young once. W.iiing must hear re.iRoy. 
lie miKst not let her go aMa\ ^ 

‘Fr.aiiees is Loing , luil ('0i1.9t.ance st.ivs,’ inter- 
pased th.at young Jady.— ‘Ueii*.;ral, 1 hope voii 
M'ill aclojit me in her .stead.’ 

‘T*hat I Mill,’ said the old Roldior ; ‘th.at m, 

I Avill adopt \ou ill addition, for we cannot 
give up Fraiiees Though, if it i.s only lor u 
short visit, if you jiledge yourself to bring her 


hack ag.ain, T suppose we Mill have to give our 
con.sent ’ j 

‘Not I,’ said Mrs Gaunt under her breath. ! 
She Mdiispered to her .son ‘Go and talk to hei. 
This is not Frances ; that is Frances,’ leaning 
over lira shoulder. 

George did not mean to shake off her hand ; | 

hut he made a little inqiatieiit movement, ami 
turned the other way to Goiistaiice, to whom lie 
made some coiilusial remark. 

All the conversation M'as about Frances ; hut 
she look no part 111 it, nor did any one turn to 
her to ask her omii opinion. She sat on tlic 
edge of the veranda, hall hidden by the luxuriant 
groM'th of a rose mIiicIi covered one of the 
]ullar.=, and looked out rather wistfully, it must 
Ite MhiM'ed, over the gray clouds of olives in 
the foreground, to the blue of the sea beyoiuL 
It M'as twilight under the .shade of the veranda; 
luit outside, a subdued daylight, 011 the turn 
t.owar<ls niglit. The little talk about hei w’as 
\ery llattering, hut somehow it did not have the 
cllect it might have iiad ; lor though they all 
spoke of her as of so much importance, they left 
her out with one consent. Not exactly with one 
consimt. Mrs Gaunt, standing up, looking Ironi 
one to another, hint — though eausele 8 .sly — beyond 
expression by the careh'ss movement of her newly 
returned boy, would have gone to FYauces, had ! 
she not been held by sonu' i|agiiet.ic attraction 1 
which emanated Irom the others — the lord— who j 
might he ol use; the young lady, w'hose caieless ' 
ease .md .self-contideiiee wen' da//.hng to simple 
people. 

hi either the general nor his wule could realise 
that she was merely Fiances’ sister, Waring's 
(laugh tei. Slio was the sister ol Lord Markham. 

She was 011 .another level altugotlier from the little 
irirl M'ho had been so ])le.asaiit to them all ami 
.so sw^t They were veiy soriy that F’rance.s 
was going aw'uy ; hut the other one iviiuired 
attention, had to ho thought ol, and ]»ut in the ! 
duel pkice As for FYanee.s, x\ho knew them 
all so xvdl, she would not mind. Ami Ihus even 
Mrs G.mnt direitid her attentioii to the new- 
comer. 

Fiances thought it was all xery natural, ami 
exactly xvhat she wished Slio was gl.id, veiy 
glad tli.it they should take to C'oiist.ince ; that, 
she slioiiKl make liicnds with all the old liieiuls 
w’lio to herself had hetu .^o tender and kind. 

Ihit there was one thing 111 wdiicli she could not 
help hub feel a little disapponitod, discom erted, i 
cast down. She had looked lorward to George. 

She had thought of tins new eleiuciit 111 the 
quiet village lite wuth a ]»lea.sunt llutter of her 
heart. It had been mitur.d to think ol‘ him 
as lalling more or less to her om’u share, partly . 
because it would be .so 111 the fitness ol thiiig-«, 
die being the youngest of all. the society — the 
girl, as he w'oulil lie the hoy; and paflly because ♦ 
of ins mother’s fund talk, which W'a.s lull of > 
innocent hints of her li'ope.s. ThatGeoige should 
come W'lieii she xva.s just going away, w'as hud 1 
enough ; but that they should have met like 
tln.s, that he should have touched her hami 
almost witliout looking at her, that he should 
not liave had tlie nio.st momeutarv desire^) make 
acqu.amtancc witli Frunees, whp.s* name he must 
have heard so often, that gave her a real Jiang. 

To be sime, it was only a ji.nig of the imagination. 
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She had not in love with his photograph, 

which did not represent an Adonis ; and it was 
something, half a hrotlier, half a comrade, not 
(coTi'CiousIy) a lover, ior which Erances had 
looked m him. But vet it gave her a very 
strange, painful, deserted sensation when she saw 
him look over her head at (kuistance, and felt 
licr hand droppcil as soon as taken. She smiled 
a little at herself, when she came to think of 
it, saying to lierself that she knew very well 
Constance was far more chaianing, lar more pretty 
than she, and that it was only natural she shonhl 
take the first place. 1"' ranees was ever anxious 
to yield to her the fir&t place. But she could 
not help that quiver of involuntary feiding. 81ie 
was hurt, though it was all so uatural. It was 
natural, too, that she should he hurl., and .that 
nobody should take any notice — ail the most 
everyday things in the v drld. 

George (hitnit came to the Palaz/o next day. 
He came in the afternoon with his lather, to be 
introduced to Waring ; and he came again after 
dinner— for these neighbours did not entertain 
each other at the woi king-day meals, so to apeak, 
hut only in Lght ornamental way.s, wiLli cups oi j 
tea or black coffee — Avith botli bis parents to , 
spend the evening. He was thin and ol a slightly 
greenish tinge in his browtiness, by reason of 
India and the illnesses he had gone through ; 
but his slim figure had a look of power; and 
he had kind eyes, like his mother’s, under the 
hollows of hi.s brow.s : not a hands mu* young 
man, yet not at all common or ordimuy, witli 
a soldier’s neatness and upriglit beaiing. T«) see 
Markham beside him with his indgiiifu ant figure, 
his little round head tufted ivith sandy hair, 
his one-sided look with his gbiH.s m his eye, or 
his car tilted up on the oppooile side, was as 
good as a sennou u]v>n race and its advant.ig<‘s. 
t’or Alarkhani was the fifteenth lord ; ^d the 
Gaimts Avere, it was understood, of as good as 
no family at all Captain Georee fi-oni that 
first evening hiul neitlicr ear nor (‘ao loi* .iny 
one but Constance. lie lollowed her about sli} ly 
Avlicrevcr she moved; he stood over her when 
she sat down. He said little, for he was shy, 
poor fellow ; yet he did somctimc.s hazanl a 
remark, whicli avus abvays subsidiary or respon- 
sive to something she had said. 

liirs Gaunt’s distrc'-s at tliL subversion of all 
she had intended Av.ia great. She got Fi-anees 
into a corner ot the loggia A\hile the otheis 
talked, and thrust upon her a pretty sandal- 
wooii box inlaid Avith ivory, one of tliose tliat 
George had brought from India. ‘It was 
always intended for you, dear,’ she said. ‘Of 
course, he could not venture to offer it him- 
self.’ 

‘But, dear Mrs Gaunt,’ Fraiiccp, with a 

low laugh, in which all her little bittciness 
' evaporated,* ‘I don’t think lie has so much as 
seen my face. I am sure he would not know 

J me if Ave met in the i oad ’ 

(' ‘Oh, my dear cliild,’ cried poor Mrs Graunt, 

! ‘it has heen such a disappointment to me. 1 
{ have just cried my eyes out over it. To think 
j you should not have taken to each other after 
i all my earns and hopes’ 

) Frances laugncd, again ; hut she did not say 

j that there had been no failure of interest on her 1 
1 side. She said : ‘ 1 hope he will soon be quite j 

3 

strong and well. You will write and tell me 
about everybody.’ 

* Indeed,* 1 will. 0 Frances, is it possible that 
you are going so soon 1 It does not seem natural 
that you should be going, and that your sister 
should stay.’ 

‘Not very natural,’ said Frances with a com- 
posure Avhich was less natural still. ‘But since 
it is to he, I hopi* you will sec as much of her 
as you can, dc.ar Mrs Gaunt, and be as kind to 
her as you have lieeu to me.’ 

‘Oh, my dear, tliere is little doubt that I shall 
see a great deal ol her,’ haul the niolher, with a 
glance toAvanls the otlier gnuip, of which Con 
stance was the central figure. She w.is lying 
back in the big AViekiT-Avork chair ; a\ itli th<- 
Avhitc hands and arnrs, which shoAveil out ol 
sleeves shorter than Avere usual in Bordighcra, 
A'ciy visible in the ilusk, p,ccompunying her talk 
by lively gfsturi's. Tlie young captain stooil 
like a sciitiiKl .i little behind her. lirs mot^ier’s 
glance AA'as h.alf A'cxatiou and half plea, sure. She 
thought it was a great thing for a girl to liave 
secured the attentic»nK of her hoy, and a \cry 
sad thing bu’ tlio gill who liad not secured them. 
Any doubt that Constance iniglit not be giateful, 
hatl not yet entiTcd her thought'. Fraiici.-, 
thuugl) .he was so mucli li.ss evpciieneed, biiw 
tile matter iii anotlier liglit. 

‘You must remeiiibei,’ she said, ‘that ‘•he has 
been brought up A'ery diff< ulb She has been 
u-><“d to a gieat deal « ' ..m.' : Maikliam 

says.’ 

‘And noAA you a\i 11 conu‘ iii ior that, and she 
mu.'t take Avhat she can get hen.’ Mio Gaunt’s 
lone Avlieii she saul thi‘< showed that she 1. It, 
Aihoever iva-, the loser, it Avuuld not be Cuiistimce. 
Flam c.> shook her head. 

‘It will bi‘ \ery diHt ri‘ut Avitli me. And dear 
j\Irs G.uinl, if (’oiistauce should not— do as you 

AAl-h ' 

‘My dear, f will not inteilere. Tt ncA'cr docs 
any good aaIuu a iiiotlid’ intorfere.-^^,’ Mi.-^ Gaunt 
.sanl huriiedly. Her nniid av.is incajialde of 
pursuing the idea Avdiidi Frami,-. .so timidly had 
endeavoured to bugge.jt. And an hat could the 
girl do more { 

Next day, she Aveiit aAv^ay. Tier father, yialo 
and stern, took leave of her in the bookroom 
with an air of offence and displeasure which 
Avent to Frances’ heart. ‘1 will nut come to tlie 
sUtioiL ’ihiu Avill haA''e, no doubt, everybody at 
tlni station T don't like greetings in the .market- 
place'-,’ lie and. 

‘I’apa,’ b.iid Fj-ances, ‘ Mariuccia know- every 
thing'. I am sure slie aviU be careful. IShe say.s 
she \a 111 •nfit Inouble Constance more than i.:. 
necessary. And 1 hope ’ „ 

‘Oh, Avo shall do very well, I don’t doubt.’ 

‘I liope you will forgive me, papa, for all I 
may have done wrong. J liope you will not miss 
me ; that is, 1 hope — oh, 1 hope you Aviil miss me 
a. little, for it breaks my heart when you look at 
n^j like that.’ 

‘We shall do very well,’ said Waring, not 
looking at her at illl, ‘both you and I.' 

‘And you have nothing to say to me, pupal’ 

‘Nothing — except that I hope you will like 
your new life and find everything pleasant. — 
Good-bye, my deal' ; it is time you were going.’ 

And that was all. Everybody was at the 
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station, it was true, ■wiiicli niaJo it no place for 
]eavo-takin}:»8 ; and Frances did not kii(»w that 
he watched the train from the loggia till the 
white plume of steam disappeared with a roar 
in the next of those many tunmds that spoil the 
beautiful (brnice road. Constance walked back 
in the midst of the (jaunts and Durants, looking, 
as she always did, the mistress of the situation. 
But neitlicr did Frances, blotted out m the 
corner of the carriage, crying behind her veil 
and lier liaudkereliief, leuMiig all she knew 
l)eliind her, undcihtand with what a tug at her 
lioart ('onstiince saw tlio familiar little ugly face 
of her brother for the la.st time at the earnage 
w’iiiduw, and turned hack to the (lea<lly monotony 
of tlie shelter she had sought for heraelt, with a 
sense that (x-’vtl , - a-.,s oV('r, and she lu'rself 
f'ompletely -i v i-. i, ' .i wreck upon a desolabt 
shore. 


PEAT ANT) PEAT-BOGS. 

SoMK account of our ])(‘at-im».sse.s, or bogs as thej' 
are called m some localities, ought to posse.-’s a 
cortam iuUri'st for many per.>oiis. Their age, 
oiigin, and method oi grontli uiv t{iiestioii.-, of 
geological interest ; ami their general character, 
Uses, and j'roduits .ire matter.^ ot some industiial 
iiuiioitaine, wlii'ii it is loiisidcred how large a 
part ol the •-oil of the Britidi Isles is covered 
%\ith pe.il The ])rop()i tioii ot surface so occupied 
’ ■> I onsiderable in England and Hcotland, .and .still 
larger in Inland, wlien' it is cabml.iled that thice 
nnllion a'-rc", or ‘diout one-soveiitli of the entire 
surface, consi.sLs of peat-bogs. ^J'lio.e ol iis wdio 
■ue not geologi->ts, and who have for the first time 
4,()od ht ,'ide a deep cutting where pcat-eiittmg 
operation, vere being carried on, may reiiieiuber 
to have felt no litth* (uriosity as to the nailin' 
and origin of the soft biuvv’ii'bl.ick vegetable mud, 
with a hi. toiy btrctihin.; between a tiiiic a]>p.i- 
reutly recent .ind a ]i<‘rjod .so ovnleiitly remote 
There must be many whose cxpeiience it ha,s 
been to sec unearthed lioia undiT thi.^ giowth of 
time .sliMTigc yet iaiinliar reliis of a long-p.i'-t age, 
when thus jiart of tln-woilil ]ioHsessed a ditterciit 
(limatc, and doulitk .. alH) enjoyed the advan- 
tage, or disadvantage, ol a different geograidiical 
arrangement of its ; urface ; and some of those 
may ptirhaps remember to liave set the imagina- 
tion tw work to mcasin. out in inches of black 
th'po.sit the number of the interveniiig cental les 
which divided those remote age.s from our own 
times. * 

Peat, as every Bne knows, is vegetable matter 
in a semi-decomposed state. It is extensively dis- 
tributcfl over the northern countries of Europe, par- 
ticularly in the British Islands, Norway, Swt'den, 
and those parts ot the continent bordciing 
the German Ocean and B.iltic sea. It is* also 
found in Canada, Labrador, and Newfoundland. 
It) occupies the lovMamls at tfie level of the sea 
in t]je Jiritish Islands and Northern Europe, but 
it gradually retreats to the liigher tablclsfe. as 
we get farther south. In North America, it is 
not met with to any great extent south of the 
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latitude of New' York ; and Darwin says that in 
the southern hemisphere the parallel of forty-five 
degrees marks its nearest approach to the equator. 
These facts of its distribution point clearly to the 
Conditions essential to the growtli and formation 
of peat — namely, a climabi sufficiently moist to 
fostci* tin; growth of the jilants of the remains of 
which it is comjiosed, <ind at the same time cool 
enough to retard, under certain conditions, the 
decomposition be^oml a certain point of succes- 
sive generations of those i)lants. 

Many persons wonder at the magnitude of the 
results of geological changes in the older epochs 
of the earth’s history, and famy that they point 
to a time when the forces of nature were more 
actiGi than they are at pre.sent, and all the 
wliile remain unconsci»u.s of the fact that the 
atmosphere, rain, winds and riveis of the present 
day me producing by insensible degrees changes 
in the c,irth’B surface tlie sum of wdiich may 
one <l<iy be a.s btupemlous as any wliich have 
taken place in the ]ia.^t. The peat deposits, 
though liclonging to tlie very lust of the periods 
of geological time, evidently have a hrstory which 
«-\tcud.s loi' back into remote ages. Yet, in almost 
any stagnant pool at the present day, we may see 
tlic actual formation of pci|t iiiidor conditions 
similar to tho.se under which the va-jt deposits in 
our bogs have been l.aid down. Bogs and mosses 

m. iy be divided into two cla.sses— those which have 
eca-ied to grow, and those which are still growing. 
Those belonging to the former class are easily 
known ; for drainage, or lo.s.s of moisture from any 
cause, leads to the cessation of growth, and very 
soon to the decay of peat-bog-.. Those wdiicli liave 
cea.scd'to grow are in this country generally either 
being^slowly brought under cultivation, or, as is 
the case with the di'cjior ones, they arc being cut 
avv'uy to be utilised as fuel. It is m those marshes 
knovni as flovv-mos-.es or qnaking-bog.s, which 
contain much water, that tlic large previous depo- 
sits ot peat arc' still being added to. 

Oil a small sc'.xlc, the formation of pc'at may 
be studied in almost any shallow piece of stag- 

n. int water. Aquatic plants and iaus.ses shoot up 
round the edges, and the scmi-dccomposed remains 
of oac,h year’s crop gradually accumulate. The 
loots and branehe.s of tlie plants often shoot 
out and become matted at the burfaco, holding 
together floating vegetable matter. In process of 
tiuie, a floating skin jn formed, which thrnvv.s up 
.n new growth cveiy year, and gr.adually thickens. 
Sphagnum or bog-moss is often the jirincipal 
giovvth in such cumh ; and jier.sons walking over 
mossy ground shouhl oarelully avoid stepping 
^>011 tlie gray-looking jiatchcs ot sphagnum, as 
*k'y ctften cov’’er very dangerous places indeed. ' 
’Hk decaying vegetihlo matter of each succeeding 
yt'akaddvS a Ihm hiycr to the mass, whicli is 
pre^feted from becoming decomposed bc*yoiid a 
certaim point by the presence ot water and the 
low temiieratimi. As time goes on and the 
deposit of vegetable ruaiter accumulates, the out- 
lets by vvhlc'h the surplus water is draiUj^d away 
often get choked up, so that 4noisturo is still 
retained ; and the process cchitinues until it is 
arrested by diaiuage or the escape of water by 
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natural iinians. The process of formation of our 
large deposits of peat must have moi'e or less 
resembled this on a large aenlc. 

In a deep bog, the peat cut from the lower 
strata is of a black colour, and dries into a hard, 
lieavy, close-grained mass, which m the best 
kinds somewhat resembles coal. That cut from 
tlj<> middle strata is of a browner colour, and is 
more spongy in texture ; Avhile that taken from 
the upper layers is of a light-brown colour, of 
a very spongy texture, witli the stalks, roots, 
and fibi'cs of the plants of which it is composed 
still fresh and nndecom posed. It is very common 
to find i>cat-bogs occupying what were the sites 
of ancient forests, so that when the superincum- 
bent mass is remo\'cd, we come upon great ninn- 
hers ot the trunks and branches of former giants 
of the forest lying as they fell, with the stumps 
of many of them still routed in the soil beneath. 
The wood, even to the bark, is often in the most 
})erfect state of preseiwation. 

A study of the conditions of climate and sur- 
roundings under which tlio.se Imrieil fore.^-ts 
fiourrshed and decayed throws much light upon 
the question as to the condition^ under which 
peat began to form in these countries. One of 
tJie most remarkable matlers in connection with 
the peat-forest.s is that in many of the localities 
in which they are found, an<l in wine li the trees 
have evidently grown, tie(*s can now he reared 
only with ditheulty, if at all In the wuld storm- 
swept flats along the Atlantic .seaboard m the 
•west of Ireland, and in tlie cold, bare, sloiuiy 
valleys of the Western Highlands of Scotland, 
it is at the present day dithcult to rai.se even 
dwarf specimens of hardy trees ; vet from beneath 
the peat-mosses in these localities have been 
unearthed in great abundance magnificent speci- 
mens of the ancient lune and oak forests, which 
in past ages grew and flourished luxuriantly on 
the .spcjt. This is evidently due partly* to a 
change in climatic conditions since peat began 
to form in these places, and paitly to the fact 
that trees wull not thrivi* in .‘Situations wheie 
the soil is very moist, and consequently sour. 
The trees lound in hogs in tln.se i.shmds are 
generally the oak, pine, biivdi, luwel, alder, 
willow, all of wdiich are still inil]genou.s, .so that 
tin* change in climate cannot have hi*en very 
severe. It resulted, no doubt, jiaitly from altera- 
tion in tlie geography of the country, and partly 
from a change in the level of the land. There 
Is evidence to .show that changes of lhi.s nature 
liave had much to do witli the formation of 
the large peat deposits in the British Islands 
and Northern Europe. In the Carsc of (lowne 
and Ollier parts of Scotland, trunks of trees are 
found imbedded in peitt some distance below 
the sea-level ; submerged forests with overlying 
peat are found at many parts of tlie coasts o^' 
the Britishr Islands and elscwdiere in Xortheip 
Europe. On certain parts of the coa-sts of Jpe 
Orkneys and Hebrides, and m places off Ifthe 
coa.st of Ireland and along tlie northern coajAs of 
France, Holland, and l)enmai-k, the plierioinena 
of submerged peat wutb the remains of forests 
imbedded in it are not uncommon. Blocks of 
I'oat hy,c been W'ashed ashore on the wesUon 
co.ist of Scotland ; and peat has been dredged up 
far out in the North Sea and in parts of the 
Eugliijh Channel. These facts all point to the 


conclusion, that a considei’able subsidence of 
the land has taken place in Northem Europe 
since the date when the forests flourished and 
decayed and became buried beneath the overlying 
peat. Mr Geikie is of opinion that at the 
dale of the forests, and just before the peat 
had begun to form, Gi'cat lintaiii and Irebind 
formed part of the eoiilinent of Europe, and the 
bed ot the shallow North Sea was dry land. 
Speaking of this period, lie says: ‘The bed of 
the Nortli Si‘a was a great undulating plain, 
traversed from .south to north by a mighty rivei, 
wdiich carried the tribute of tlie Thames, Rhine, 
and other .streams, and ] mured in one magnificent 
Hood into the Northern Ocean.’ These islands 
at that tune must have ])f)sse.ssed a less in.sular 
climate, nearly approaching, no doubt, to that 
now enjoyed by parts of tlie continent in the 
same latitude. It wm.s loss moist than it is at j 
pre.sent, and the cbaracte* of the 'trees found 
in the jteat-mosses shows that the winters were 
colder and the summeis warmer than they an* 
now. 

It was under such conditions of geography uid 
climate that the forests, the ri'inains of many of 
u’hicli are still pn‘.served beiieatli the peat-.o-isses, 

1 llourislied m the British Isles. As the subsidence 
of the ]an<l went on, and Great Britain became 
an island, the climate changed gradually. The 
forests ill many districts no longer held their 
own agaiint the sea-air anil the moist insular 
dimate. When thon* in low-lMiig districts 
sueeuinbeil, they, togi'ther with tlie vegetable 
matter v\hiUi soon grtw' o\er them, gradually 
ihoked u]) the vallev.s Drainage lieiiig ob.stnieted 
and the e.siape of water previ'iited, sw.imps w’cre 
formed, m which the growth ol jieat wimt on 
r.qndly, to be continued in nianv instance, s 
almost down to our owui day. 

The age ol .smne of the pe.'l-l)og-. in Siotlaml 
and Ireland mii^t be enormous, peat 

in many jilaoes m tlie former country nu*asuies 
fjom lilteeii t(> thiify feel, iii dt*ptb ; and in .some 
of the bogs 111 the latter (oiuiliy this <h‘])tli 
IS often e.veeded, SjieakiiiL' of the age ot the 
bogs 111 Ireland, .Mi Kiinli.iii .‘-ays: ‘Each 
year’s growth is ivpri'seiited Ity .i layer or 
lamina, and the.se lamina* in tin* wliite turf 
arc about, on an averiige, one bundled to the 
foot; in hrow'n turf, twm hundred to three 
hundred ; and in blai k tuj*f, from six hundred 
to eight hundred.’ Any calculation, how’ever, as 
to the age of peat wbicli might he made from 
! data of this kind can be taken only in a general 
seuso, ’I'ho rate of growth, no doubt, orten’varied 
in differ(*Tit p:irts of tlie same moss and in dif- 
ferent yeays. In some bogs, there an* evidences 
that alter the jicat liad continued to form fur a 
considerable depth, the jirocess was arrested for 
a long interval ol time. The surface appai*eiitly 
became again comparativi*ly firm and dry, and 
was ome more covered with a growth of wood; 
so that it i.s not uncommon to meet with pla(*e.s 
w^iejje a section of the jieat jiresents the spei'tacle 
ot the lower strata covering the dehris of an 
ancient forest ; thwi a continuous deposit of peat 
lor some feet; when we again, still many feet 
below tin* surface, come ujion the trunk.s. and 
stumps of a second forest. In such cases, it is, 
of course, manifestly iiupossiblc to calculate with 
any liope of ceitainty the time reepured for the 
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formation of a certain dejith of peat. Mr Ucikie for Bonio tune, and the sides and upper snriaces 
says : ‘ The sum of the matter is, that we have have dried somewhat, they are turned, and then 
no exact data by which to compute the time jdaced on end in small stacks, which are piled 

required for the formation of a I'iven thickness of together m larger hea])s after the drying process 

peat, the rale of growth being eNtreniely variable, has advanced. The work of cutting, turning, 
not only in different regions but in one and the and stacking the peat is not such an unpleasant 

same bog. Nevertheless, in very many eases it occupation a.s might be supposed. It is cleanly 

18 quite evident that the bogs are of great anti- work ciiougli. Then' is no need to handle the 
quity, and tliut it has often taken several thou- pe.it in u u et state, (hough even then it does not 
Bands of years to form a thickne.s.s of twenty, or stain or stick to (he hands or person, and has 
even of ten feet.’ When ‘two Livers ol wood aie no unple.isant smell. When it has dried some- 
found ill peat, it ia usual to find that the lower wdiat, it i*. light, <deaii, .nul ea^_> to handle, 
forest consisted of oak, and the upper of iiine. It is unusual to i nl, the jieiii down to the level 

Remains of the great Irisli deer are very of tlie .soil beneath ; the luoducc of the Imver 
common in the bogs of Ireland, and liuin.ui lelies layens, although most valuable as fuel, drying 
are otten found. Coin^, im])lernenta, and (lie into liard and buttle fiagimnts uliich do nol; 
remains of old Roman ioadwa_\s, .are olLen met be.ir, li.indling ttr lemoviil \\ lu u the iqiper 
with in the mosses of tlie nortli of Engl.ind and matter beeomes exli.instei!, the T( mainder is sonie- 
Hcotland. Trees heari^f tin* marks of th<* ;i\'e, times dug out, nii\ed With water, and kneaded 
and sometimes with part of the wood eharied, with the haiid.s ami foit. It is then cut into 
liav(*l)ecn found in hogs. In sm-li cases, however, .square blocks and diietl iii the onlinarv W'ay. 
it is not always to Ik* siqiposi'd that the mosses The ju-at-boirs of lielaml ought to be a source 
are of such recent origin .is the lelies might of ( oimulerable juofil to that country ; .and but 
be supposed to imjilv Road-making and other for the low heating jiower of peat, wdiicb renders 
opeiMtinns weie no doubt often e.uneil mi in it iintit Lu* use as fuel lor iiianiifaLl ill big purposes, 
ancient times across ]ieat-mosscs ; .uid the flow- tin*/ W'ould no doubt li.ive lung ago leil to the 
nio.ss('s would often overwdielm tie* remains of dcvehqiinent in that coiiiitiy ul industiial and 
mail’s hambwoi k. 1 1 eavv implements would sink nianuf.u tuiing aelnily similar, on a small scale, 
in the soft jieat ; and manv reins .md \alaable'. to th.it produced b} (oal in Rii'dand. To remedy 
liuve no doulit olteii been Iniiieil in the ]ie.it in this dileit in peat a a fnel)V \ anous processe.s 
past tune, s, lor safety or pi eservation have been tind lor emu])re=.snig it, so as to get 

Jn (listiicls wdierc peat is ])leiitilul, it is oAteii- rid *>1 the huge peiceutage of w.iter always present 
.s)\elv iM‘d a" luel Those who aie lamillur with in even the best dtied saiiipKs. 'J'bese ex]ierj“ 
siidi distiK ts will lia\e .i gr.itebil reineinbraiice nimits luue iiof, iq> to the met W'ltli any 

ol the* cmnlm-table ai>]K*ar.uice of the open hearth gieat success when tried on .i large scale. Well- 
on a wunler’s night w itli ils huge ])ile ol burning dried pe.it contains as much a, twenty per cent, 
lieat, b.uked by a bl.i/iitg, -putleiim; log of of water ; and even w ben mo-t ol this is expelled, 
resinous bog-]»m(‘, '-bedding its genial, e\euly unless tin* peat is rendered compact and w'ater- 
* disliibnled Tight .and w'arinth u]»on the faniilv ]>io.»l by some ])roces,s, its spongy tc.x'ture causes 
(irele IV at gives out li's^ lie.it and yields more it to re-absorb a large propoition of moisture from 
adu's than eu.il. It is the mon* <ltauly fuel of the atiiio'-phere. 

the two. It doc.-> not give forth the noxn)U.s Tlie pi‘cubar piojieilies of peal-<'harcoal have 
(arbou-ladeii liunes peculiar to coal, its palc-bUie, led to its being used with advantage in smelting 
I slightly aiiid smoke somewhat resembling that irmi. It .also possesses very jiowirful antiseptic 
given off by W'ood. ami deodorising projierties 

Idle g.itliering ol the pi'aHiarve^t in many' Within recent yi-ar-^, niudi ju'.tt-land has been 
I parts ot the country is a i natter of nuuh import- ri'dainied .and bi ought iimler cultivation in these 

Jince to the uihabitaiil-, a wet .season seriously i-laiids The fust step towairds vedamation is 

I interfering wnth the necesisary operations. The dunnage. A peat-sm), .iltlioiigh consisting almost 
I cutting eoriuuemes early in the sea,soii, as soon entire I v ot vegebible matter, is ahvays at lir-t very 

as the winter and spring rains have drained pool, .uid olteii quite baiieii The soil, indeed, 

from off the surface. In Jn'laiid, a hmg narrow' as abe.i<ly sl.ite<l, is sour, .uid hence unsuitable 
slip, n^'asuriiig from three to six feet ncros,s, for jil.int-growtb AVlieii, however, llu* Land is 
IS cleaned to the depth of a foot «»r .m) of the thoroughly drained, and an agi'iit is apjilied to 
light spongy peat and heather which foiin the Ineak up and deimiipo^e the ineit mass, the 
surface. Kvtemluig h.ack from this, u «*erl.uii vegetible constituenL.s of the soil give out their 
space of surface —c.alled in some disti lets a sinirt/i latent qualities, and a high degree of fertility 
— IS levelled, ami ju'epared lor the re«e])tioii ensue--. Lime is an agi'iit of tins description; 
of the blocks of ]K‘.il, winch, aecoiding as tiny ami well-dr.umd peat-laml, uica])able in its 
are cut, are spread closely upon it to dry. The iialur.d state of piodiKiug anything more valu- 
])eat-~or huf, as it i.s almost invariably called .ible tli.m coarse gi.iss or heather, *m11, under » 
in that country — is cut in narrow rectangular its uilbieiice, lx* changed inlo a rich and pro- 
blocks from a foot to eighteen inches in length, ductive soil. lu niiuiy districts, the presence 
Tlie implement used in cutting — called a skico* of limc'-toue in the immediate vicinily places 
— somewhat resembles a spade, woth a Hat piece at li.iiid a natur.ol agent, wliich is u.valuable 
of steel attached to*the bottom* at the light sale, in the rechuuation of a peaty soil. In Ireland, 
and extending forward .at riglit angk'T 'PI ,* w'liere the carboniferous limestone is very lai’gely 
blocRs are cut from the mass wnth .i downw.u-*! developed, it is a source of wt'altli to tlir*^ owners 
thrust of the implement, the arms alone being of peal-land, if it happens to^be found sufli- 
used, without the assistance of the foot, as in cleutly near to nllowr of its being brought in 
an ordinary spade. Alter the blocks have lain any considerable quantity to the spot w'here it 
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is required. TJio fuel beinj^ ut hand to burn the 
limehtono, lime can be cheaply produced, and 
applied direct to the laud, to which it brings an 


applied direct to the laud, to which it brings an 
almost immediate fertility. 

0 S L A’S WEDDING. 

A SHETLAND SKETCH. 

IN TWO CHAPTERS. — CHAP. I. 

To one whose memory ran go back half a 
century or thereby, and who knows what Shet- 
land then was, that period seems fairly to merit 
being called ‘the olden time.’ These remote islamls 
of the northern sea were then alinofc.t completely 
isolated from intercouihe wuth the busy world, 
and little known. IMost peojilc had a hti/y-idea 
of their being in some way connected ivith Skye 
or the Outer Hebrides f Scarcely any tourhis 
ever thought ot visiting them, and for the very 
good reason, that if any vinturesoiue explorer 
succeeded in peiK'tratiug so lar into the W'lld 
and stormy north, the ch.inci's w’ere he would 
become an involuntary prisoner, and it would 
be weeks, or possibly months, beiore he got 
an opportunity of finding his way h.udc again. 
Mails were lirought from the south at irregular 
mtcrvula by a small sloujt, which made six <»r 
seven voyages in the year Irom the Scotch coast. 
A letter soiut'times took two or three months 
to reach its destination in Edinburgh or London. 
Tliere were no roads, and ol course no wheeled 
vehicles — scarcidy even a cart— anywhere. Tin* 
only intcrinsular comuiunicatiou was by small 
open boat, W’hen occasion required. The liardy, 
stout-hearted islanders -discendanls of the grand 
old Norse vikings — plied their dangerous avoca- 
tion of fishermen lu their tiny undedeed six- 
oared boats during the three months of summer, 
and drew from ocean’s deplhs their precarious 
but on the whole not iiisullicicnt subsistence. 
There was scarcely any trade, propeily so < ailed ; 
almost the only exports wcie dried salt fish, oil, 
kelp, a little butter, and the coarser kinds of 
ho.siery ; and the impoits, salt, wood lor boat- 
building, a few cargoe-i ol coal, a very moderate 
quantity of meal in bad seiusons, and groceries. 
Very few ships of any kind were, thoreiorc, ever 
seen amongst the islands. (Occasionally, a storm- 1 
lossed bark or brig, short ot provisions, wrould 
seek shelter and replenislnng of her exliausted 
stores in some land-locked voc, or a Dutch fishing- 
huss slip in, to disburden herself of a few hundred 
pounds of tobacco and a fewv kegs of gin, without 
leave or fc.ir of Ilis Majesty’s custoia-housc aulho- 
ritica. 

Now, regular communication is kept up between 
Leith and Lerwick by large noweiful steamein, 
thrice a week in summer, and twuce a week in 
winter ; and between Lerwick and the north isles 
of ShetlanrT by a good-sized steamer twice a week 
ill summer, and once in av inter; and bdegraph 
ivires connect the south with Lerwick, and reach 
aa far north as riarobliiwick, in Unst, the must 
northerly of the grou]>. There are now excellent 
roads from end to end of the principal island, 
called Mainland, and across the islands of Yell 
and Ud^. Gigs^and phaetons and other wheeled 
A chicles are numerous, even bicycles and tricycles 
occasionally to be seen ; and crowds of tourists 
annuallv visit the islands. Within the last few 


years, fleets of fishing-vesbcls and many thousands 
of fishermen, li^hcurers, coopers, and gijipers from 
Fraserburgli, Peterhead, the Isle of Man, and 
Ircdand, spend six months of the year on the 
coast, vigorously prosecuting the ling and herring 
fishings. Large curing-stations, laiKl]ng-.stages, 
jetties, W’^arehouses, and fishermen’s c,ottages have 
been erected all round the coast, cliiidly at Ler- 
wick, Scalloway, Wind say, Mid Yell, Uyea Sound, 
and lialta Sound. Great numbers of si earners 
and bailing- vessels are constantly coming and 
going. Caigoes of ice are brought from Norway. 
Jan go (juanfitics of Iresli fish, kijiporcd herrings, 
and smoked haddock'* are ibrnnrded to tin* 
wmihern markets, besides dried ling and cod 
ami buH heinng, so that it does not seem too 
much to bay in reg.iul to tho.se commodities, 

‘ that Shetland piomise.s in the near future to 
become a great fishing lndy•^try of the country. 

Half a century ago, agriculture w'as carried 
on in the most primitive fashion. The lishertn.in- 
cioftcr turned o\cr the scjil w'ltli a small bpa<le, 
and cuiend the seed with a rude liarrow of lus 
owui making — a light square ol W'ood into which 
a few hig luiils were driven — which he ; uuself 
or some member ol his family drew luei* the 
fields with a rope. Tlie ])rjci*s of all nalne 
commodities were ikIii'iiIousIy low. You could 
purchase a good pony or cow at from twenty 
to forty bhilliiigs ; a good sheep of tlie iiativi* 
breed from two to four bhillmgs ; and a lamb 
us low as one shilling, or even less, (leese W'eiv 
from eighli*eiice to teiipi'iice each ; chickens and 
fow'ls lioiii fourpem e to tenpence, a iiair ; and 
eggs thrce-halfpciice fo twojience a dozen. Nou, 
there are in the islands m.iny good-si/ed aiabie 
and bheep farms, cultn'^atcd and managed accoid- 
ing to tlio Scutch system. Excellent crojis (d 
turnips, oats, bear, and hay an* raised ; inqiroied 
breeds of store catfh* and sheep have been iniro- 
duced, and largi* number.- are amiuallN exported, 
and letch puces in the southein markets I'qiial 
to those of animals of their class bred and n'ared 
III any other part of Srotland ; arnl the ju-jeet* 
of other articles above mentioned have risen ])ro- 
!■ "t.ic I’lv '.n e those markets have become acces- 

I . .\ I . in Avages used ti> be tenpence to one 

shilling a (I.iy, and a Avoman’.'j fourpence to six- 
]>ence ; and the Avagea of dorne.stic servants Avere 
tweuty-fi\e to thirty shill ing,s a yi'ar. Noav they 
all approximate to th(»«e in the south. 

Eurther, many ol the old, and in some respects 
very peculiar social (.ustoms, Avhich liat* come 
dow'n fium the remote fimes before the islands 
were annexed fo the Scottish Cb’own, have passed, 
or are facDt jiasiSing away. Altogether, modern 
enlerpri'-..>*und material progress have nowhere 
made more nijdd udA’^ancement or effected more 
striking ihanges than in those ‘melancholy isles 
of fuitiic.it Thule.’ 

Osla Manson was an exceedingly pretty, bright, 
bUie-cyed girl, the eldest daughter of Magnus 
Anderson, an active, an ell-to-do fisherman. All his 
children were, of course, Mansons.* When about 
! 

* lofty years ago the ancient custom of Shetland in 
regard to tl.e u.-.*' of patroiiAomcs Avas still (juito conrinon, 
altliough not universal. CJiildrcn did not usually adojit 
their father’s surname, but his ChriKtmn name converted 
into a surname. Tima all the children of Henry Tlioin- 
son would bo Hendersons ; and buiipoBing their Chiistmn 
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fourtoon yeiirs of OmI'i had come to oim house 
in the capacity ot a little niirseiuaid, but as she 
grew older, had been promoted to lie housemaid ; 
and a tidy, clever, faithful servant she had proved, 
greatly liked and trusted, as she well deserved to 
be, by all our family. She had not a few suitors 
amongst the young iisheriiien ; but although 
many of them WTi’e regarded as eligible, she 
Avas in no hiiiry to enter into the state ol matri- 
mony She Avns decidedly fastidious, and just 
a little bit co(picttish, and the young lellows 
lound that her heart and hand were not to be 
won quite to ca-ily as perhaps tlnw had imagined. 
Ainoiu.'-t her numerous lovers, the greatly pre- 
ferred Xed Wiinvielc ; na^v, she did not deny that 
she even lik(‘d him, but said the did not think 
she liked liim wadi enougli to many him, and so, 
without ])oint-blank' riquilsiug Ins suit, she had 
always ]iut him oil w^/li one e\euse or amdlier. 
Wlieu Xed wa-. a ]>oy ol twadve, Ins lather had 
been drowned in Davit Strait Ills ivnlowi'd 
mother and lier si\ dnldren, ol whom Xed was 
th(! eldest, hud, bv the kindness ol the laird, 
bi'on allow'ed to reiu.uii m their crolt at little 
more than a iioininal rent, ])aid Iroiu .some small 
salines hdt liy the poor drowmed tailor. Tin; 
nu'dibours .dways remai kably kind and heljilul 
to widows .lie] i)i]tlians wdiom a sudden calamity 
at MM had In reft of their bread w'inn<‘r— a'-sisted to 
culliv.ite tlie litth' Ih ld> of oats and potatoes, and 
libeially mpplied tin iamily with hsli. Ned was 
enqdoNid as a ‘beat li-bo\ ’ in the work ot cuiing 
and dr\nig lisli duiing the tumuier months; and 
in winter Ik was Airy active in nitclnng ]ul- 
tackn and ilhuks (yaing of the saitlu*), wiiieh 
sw.u'iii ni the buA and along tlie coast e\ery- 
wheiv, and are the moit uiisoplnstieated of fish, 
though willial Asholesoiuo ami nutritions iood. 
And so the laiinly struggled on bravely, till 
Nnl V..I' <ild eiioujli to l»e taken as a junior 
hand iii a iisbing boiif lie lual then giowm to 
be a big, i-troug, active lad, biiglit and obliging, 
.111(1 a grc.it lavoui ite w ilh every one ills good- 
ness and ihwolioii to liiT niotliei* and tlie younger 
inemlKiw oi the l.iiuily, to wbom lie became 
]U’iiici])al bread win n< r, won lor bim uunersal 
sviiipatby and aJmir.il ion ; and so it liappeiied 
tliat at ail unusually early age be became skijiper 
of a fiBliiiig-boat, and one of the most inb-r- 
prising and succi'ssfiil iisbermeii in the island. 
At the time our little .story coniinences, Ned 
wais twenty-{ive yc.iis ol age, ami his s\\ eethe.irt, 
Dsla, tl#eii'ty-tw'o. 

()iie.T)ioriiiug, all the f- l.m -1 .at',. !’*, •hauling 
their liiKM, had been .i I,- ..,1 at .sea 

by a violent storm. (Vla’s fathei's boat aud 
Neil’s were in dose proMinity, when, with tlose- 
rotded sails --Anda(r,son’s boat leading -they bon* 
up lor the bind. Suddenly, Avheii on the cnht 
ot a mighty w'ave, a tiercer blast than u.su.d 
struck the foremost bout; ma-'t aud sail went 
by the ho.ird, and the next wave swept over 
hiii- Avilh resistless fuiy. Ned .saw it all. • 

‘Iteady to lower aw.iy the sad, .Jamie,’ he {.-i.'sl 


iiatiies to 1.0 .Tames, Afcdo'w, Aragiiifs, Peior, Ttartel, theji 
cJnltiion m turn would bo Jamosons, Andorbon.s, JVlan- 
Boris* Petonson.s, or IJaitclsoiis. Thi.s old cust'.ni has 
now almost oiitiicly d..s.i].])c.ucd. It mny bo .added that 
maincd women vmy laroly took thtir Iimsband’h name, 
but boio to the end of their days their own maiden 
name. 


to the second hand, who held the sheets ; ‘ and 
you, lads, stand by your oars.’ 

‘it’s useless, Ned,’ said Jamie: ‘we can’t save 
any of them ; and to stop in such a storm and 
sea i.s madness.’ 

‘For your life! do as I tell you, all; it may 
he our turn to-morrow,’ said the intrepid and 
noble-hearted young skipper sternly, and with a 
gleam in las e> e that meant he would be obeyed, 
in a niomeiit more they could see the swamped 
boat bottom up, Avith one man, Avliom they readily 
recognised to he DsJa’s father, holding on for 
dear lile to ilie keek Instantly, Ned put down 
his helm, and las buoyant little skiff luffed up 
and bieasted tlie sea gallantly not more than a 
hundred yard.s right to windward of the wreck. 

‘li.inl down, Jamie,’ shouted Ned. ‘And you, 
lads, keej) her head in the wind’s eye. — Now, 
Jamie ! ’ he added as ’ soon as the sail was 
gathered in, ‘the livers! Crop some livers. 
Quick, quick ’’ 

Hl'^ oider.^ were promptly obeyed. Jamie’s 
ready kuile ripped up sevtial ol the newly 
caught ling ; tlie livers w^*i'e torn out, crushed 
in lihs hand, ami thrown overboard on all sides ; 
and the great waves became smooth and their 
high vie-st- teased to break. !Mi antiine, Ned seized 
one ol the lish]ng-buoy.s— an in Hated bhceiiskin, 
to which a Jong line wa-. .illached— and threw 
it overboard. '1 In* tearing wiiwl caiTied the light 
mes'.enger on Us ei’rand of resiAie fast to leew’ard. 
The poor t.iUaw'ay .ipprehended the situation at 
a glance, caught the buoy, whmh was skillully 
guided to Ins very liand, gave two tnrIl.^ and 
a Intch of the line round his arms, lest lie should 
loa* coustiousticss — for, like most iShethind fisher- 
men, he could not swim a stioke — and the next 
imstant he wa-. being hauled througli the water, 
and w.is soon ou boaid Neds boat, lie wa.s the 
onlv man of the lU-luted crew that was saved ; 
the otliers ha<l disappeared beneath tlie waves 
Ned set sail onee luoie, .m-l i '■ 1 hand m .'.f« !\ 

Strange to say, he -bd le i mv ()'!a a \i-i! 
for more than a loitn ji .iliii ih:*, I when 
at l.vU Ik did come, ."he uquoaclud him g.'Utly. 
‘A\iiy didn't you tome to sve me all this time, 
Ned { 1 w'aiU' d so much to thank you for your 

brave conduct in .-aving my f.itlier’s life, ;yon 
di endful morning. The whole island is ringing 
with iL’ 

‘1 didn’t wuint 3011 to thank me,’ Ned rejdied. 

‘ I did no more than Magnus would liave done for 
me, if I had been in Ins p>lace and he in iiime.’ 

Then 0 ."hi broke down, and sobbed in an inco- 
heieiit half-Jiysterical manner, a vciy natural and 
jiaidonable yiroceeding on her p.'irt, lu the circum- 
skiuees, but one which Ned did not understand; 
but, brave lad a.s he Avas, lie W’’as also very soft- 
heaited, aud OUa'." te.u’s made him leel verA’’ sorrj’ 
tor her and very unhappy ; so lie did his best, in 
a kind m.uily av<i 3', to .soothe hei, and^ot without ' 
success ; 1 c-u-’. )w\ b f r > they parted they bad 

discoveie . .•: d 1 k"ov. 1 ,. . that they Avere very 
dear Ij c li « b ■ ."imi.lv after this, it Avas all 
settled lhata.s soon as the proper season arrived, 
they should be married. Tlie proper season i.s the 
dead of winter, and very seldom docs a Shetland 
marriage take place at any other time of%c year. 

Osl.i Avith many to.ars gave he? mistress notice, 

t )i*ote"tmg she Avoiild not have left for any ono 
lilt Ned ; Init ho was siicb a dear lad, the best 
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an<l bravest and bonnie-'t lad in the island, and 
had saved her father’s life at the risk of his own, 
she couldn't do otlierwise than marry him when 
lie had a*'ked her and .‘■aid it would make Inrn 
.so hap2)y ; and she hoped her mistiess, who had 
always been so kind to her, would not think her 
nngratelul. Of course her mislre.ss t(dd her she 
vas doui^ tjinte the ri^hi thino. Oshi returned 
to her father’s house at the term, and the wpdding 
vas fixeil to take place about Yuletime. 

Tlie ‘ wedding-iii'edh,’ as the humble trousseau 
of a Shetl.ind bride is called, had, according to 
the invariable jiractice, uiile'-s amongst tlie very 
])Oorest, to be letched lioni Lerwick, the little 
metropolis of the islands, a distance of hftv 
luih's. The custom w.is for the bride and 
briih'groom, accoiiiijanit*d by a married female 
relative of tin; bride’s, to go to Lerwick by boat 
to make the neces'^ary purchases. There was 
never any hick of neighbours ready to man 
the boat at no charge to tbe happy eou]>l(‘ It 
was always the slack season of tin* 3 ear. Little 
or nothing w'as doing, and the young fellow^s 
regarded it as a very ideasant triji, and au honour 
to escort a bride and bridegroom on such an 
errand. Sometimes several eoujdes would dub 
together and go in one boat. Usually they would 
he about a week or ten day.s awa^' ; but some- 
times, il the weather was boi.sterou.s- l»y no means 
a rare occiureuee in those high latitudes and in 
the dead of wunler — they w’ould lx* detained tw'o 
or three weeks. Otten, it the wind w'ere <‘on- 
traiy, the p.issage to or from Ltu-wn-k could not 
he made in one dav ; ami I have known a brid.d 
party compelled by stres.- of W’e<itlier to land m 
some roe lialf-w.iy, and tliere to leinain storiii- 
shiyed lor several days, 'J’bcse, bowa'ver, were 
by no mcaiLS unjih'a.saut ( o]itretem])s, but rather 
the reverf'O. The \oyagei's wire always kindly 
received and hospit.ibly enteil.uued. Little fes- 
tive gathenngs would be extemporised m honour 
of the .involuntary gmests, and nothing 111 the 
way of painient was exjjected ; indeed, it w’ould 
have been regarded as an a/front little short of 
an in-sult to ha\e offeied it. 

Towairds tbe end oi DeceiiilMi, Xeil’s bo.it w.is 
launebed from the ‘XoosL,’ li< r snug wintei- 
quai'ters belaud the beacli. The jiarty consisted 
of Ned, 0.sla, a married aunt of IicrR, sistei* of 
her mother, .said aunt’s husband, and four >oung 
fishermen. 0.sla and lier aunt - the latter swa-H- 
iiig with iniiiortaiice, and e\en .solemn, under a 
consoiousiie-s ol the tremendous responsibility 
wLich, at Osla’s earnest retiuest, but with some 
slight .show of reluctance, she had undertaken -- 
W'ere snugly and comfortably ensconced in the 
stern-sheets among.st ahundaiiee of straw ; and 
amid the ringing ch<!er.s' and good W’lshes of a 
crowd ot friendfi and neighbours, who gathered 
on the beach to see them nlf, tin y set sail for 
Leiwick. vTlie voyage was pru'^perous, and 
in ten days the jiarty ri'turned. Immediatcdy 
tliercafter, prejiai .itions and airangoments for 
the wedding commenced. Osla’s father was the 
younger son of a small udallei', and was not 
Ji little proud of it. He wa.s also a thorough- 
going and uncompromising conservative, ainl a 
great sfekh^r for all the old cnHtom.s which had 
I'oinc dow'ii Irom'^his Scandinavian forebears. Tie 
V lb determined, therefore, tliut on this auspicious 
octasiou everylliiTig should be conducted in W'hat 


he regarded as strictly proper form. ‘ My bairn,’ 
said he, ‘is a guid lass and a bonny, and 
naiie shall hae it to say her wedding was a puir 
or sliahhy ano. She is mariyiii’ u lad worthy o’ 
her ; an’ it’s no me tlmt’ll liaud hack Irue shaw'iu’ 
a’ kin<lne.ss and honour to niy dochter and the 
man that saved my life.’ 

The reader will understaml, therefore, that 
what follow's is the description ol a Shetland 
w*edding as it ii.sed to he kept half a century ago 
amongst w'ull-to-do fishermen. 

A FALSE Fill END. 

T UKruRNFn only three months ago from Afel- 
hourne, W’hero 1 bad Ix'cu in jiractice .is a Kiiigcnu 
for about ten years. When I went out to tbe 
colony, tliere were good o^x-iilngs in most (»l the 
larger tow'ii.s lor iiiixlical men ; aiul a.s I w.is 
exceptionally fortunate in the introductions with 
which the ioretlioiiglit of my Irnnd.s at lioiiie 
h.ul pritvided me, ijalu-nls lang my bell 111 1 on- < 
siderable numbers Within lliree years 1 was 
making an aiinuul income of iieaily three tUo.ibaiid 

r ounds , and w'hen, owing to family m , -sitie'^, 
wa.s obliged, regretlully, to turn niy biuk ujx>n 
the new' land that had lieated me s./lianiUonu ly, 

J had .sa\ed twent) tlioii.s.in<l {xminls, and bad, lu 
adtlition, obtameal a very re.six-ctable sum Iq the 
.Side of tl.'* "0,1 v’ll n| my ]>raiLn’e to a distin- 
guished 11 I ' i •■■■, ,,i_ I burgeon, w’ho went out 
e\2)re.sb)y to succeed me 1 givi tlichc details not 
111 order lu eiKouiage ambitious young lell<iw.s, 
fresh from the s( Imuls, to rush oil to Auslt,ili,i 
under the nil] >res^u)n that it 1.- still an Eldoiado, 
but in order <0 show' that 1 stiu.d will ioiwaul 
in the front rank of mv profcs'.ioii m MeDxuirne, 
and 111 some nieasuiv to ai’count for the f.u f, that 
when a gentb-iu.iu W'ho held veiy higli jxihtic.il 
rank in Victoria met wuth a severe and ultimate) v 
fatal accident, 1 Wiis called 111 to attend him. f 
FiLi>))ress Ins name, for reasons jilmli wdl bi' 
obvious later on ; l>ut, foi con\ eim mv, I will (all 
him Sir .lames Iliully 

Sir .lames was one of the l.uge.st liiiid .md 
stix:k holders in (he udony. 1 h.ive nddcii Jor 
thiity miles along the bunks ol lIk nvu* Mur- 
rumbidgeo without going oil lu.s jiiopeity ; and 
wdieivas ordinary men count their possessions 
by liundredb of acres, 1,^. conntid his by hundreds 
ol square nnle.s He liad w'orked h.ird, and fiis 
upward progro.ss li;id liceii gradii.d , but it had 
always bei'ii .stead', Whi*n I knew him, no man 
in Aiietralia was nioie iivpei ted 01 hxiked.up to. 
He had been knighted, as a small leward lor his 
services as a colonial minister ; he had received 
all kinds* ol gratifying testimonials from his 
fellow -( it i/eiis ; his word, 111 all the trau'sactioiis 
of life, w'as as good as another man’s bond ; ami 
yet, Sir Jame.s, forty yCiirs liefore, had come to 
Auhtr.ilia U.S a cmiMct, on account of the dcs- 
graceful ('lime of lorgery. 1 never inquired into 
tlv details of his case , and indeed I ni'ver knew 
th'*ni until he told tlieiii to nu* W’hen lie w.is on 
hiH deathbed. 

Sir Janies lived in a beautiful and spacious 
house overlooking the sea, and diskint a lew 
miles from the centre of the city. In spite of his 
seyeiilv jear-s, he wa.s a gixjd and active horse- 
man ; and one morning, as was his freijueiit cus- 
tom, he lode into Melbuunie in order to tiaiisact 
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somo business with his solicitor. He had (luitted 
the lawyer’s office, and was already half-way liome 
a^ain, when his horse was fi-ightened by some 
blasting operations which were being carried on 
in connection with the making of a new road. 
The aiiinial became restive, and finally threw 
Sir James. Tic fell heaiily upon a heap of stones, 
and his groom coming up, found him lying in.sen- 
sible. The unfortunate gentleman, who ivas well 
known to every one in tluj neighbourhood, was 
tenderly carried to the nearest liousi* ; and no 
sooner did he regain consciousness than he .sent 
his servant lor liis carriage, and despatched u 
messenger to reipiest me to go at once to his 
house I rode thither iiumediatelv, and reached 
the ])lace before Sir James’s arn\al. 1 l<'iircd, 
of (Mjurae, that he had met with an accident ; 
but T had not the fainte‘'t idivi of the nature ol 
it ; and therefore 1 iva» greatly slmcked when, a 
lew ^liiiutes later, I saw him lifted from his 
carnage, heljdess and well-nigli speechless. He 
w’as conveyed to hus l»odioom, winch was ujion 
the ground-lloor ; and upon examnimg him, 1 
discovered that several ol his ribs were broken, 
that the internal oigans hail been injured, and 
that there wm'-, practically s])eaking, no hope of 
his recovery. Sir James was a bacludor, and 
had no female leliitives in the eolony. lie might 
live, 1 IviK'W, for some (hus; and as his house- 
keeper, though a kind and thoughtliil woman, 
w’as lar too advanced lu years to he caxnihle ot 
piojieiiy attending upon her unfortunate mashu’, 
I sent the groom hack to Melbourne hir an 
e.xperien'ced ho.'’pital nurse, and in the meantime 
remaimsl witli my di^tiiigmslicd patient and did 
all tliat lay in my power for him. 

When llie news of the uceideut w'as pnhlished 
in tlie city, it occasioned great excitenumt. 
Several of Sir James’s former colleagues imme- 
diately met together ; and one ol them rode to 
th(‘ lioiise to reipicst that 1 would not lea\e it 
so long as my ])atient eontiuuod to breat.hi‘. 1 
w'aa if) siiinmon any assistance that f might need, 
and to do ixaetly as 1 deemed best 

‘We w'ould move heaven ,ind earth,’ sai<l the 
g<‘iitleman, ‘to preserve his valuable life.’ 

‘ J fei'l,’ said J, ‘ that there is not the slightest 
liOTJC ot saving it ; hut you may he suie that 1 
will sjiare no paiiis ’ 

Sir James liad, fainted during his removal frt)m 
the carriage to the house, and he did not regain the 
usi‘ of his M'lises for some hour.s alterw'ards. 1 wa.s 
sitting %- his hed.Mdc when he opened his eves. 

‘So ^ ’m not gone yet, ilocfor,’ he saifl, w’llh 
a weird kind ot humour. ‘C’an this last tor 
lung''' 

‘Who can say?’ 1 replied. ‘You Tu’e sadly 
hurt. Are you in fumdi jiain'^’ 

‘No; thank God! In pain, hut not in severe 
pain.’ 

‘1 should w'arn you,’ I said, as gently as I could, 
‘that if you have any wmrldly atfairs to settle, you 
should settle them speedily. There is grievous 
danger.’ ‘ • ' 

‘ 1 know it,’ he Returned, with a sad smile ; 
‘hut I have settled •everything —everything, that 
is, tl^at a lawyer could help me in, 'Yet before 
I die, there is something tiiat I sliould like to 
confiile to you.’ 

‘ Will it agitAto you to tell it ? ’ . 

‘ 1 ’m alraid it will, a little,’ he replied. 


‘Then wait until to-morrow', Sir James. The 
danger is great — even inevitable, I fear ; but not 
immediate ; and you had better wait until } on 
arc calmer anti, let us hope, stronger. The shock 
has tried you ternhh’’, and you have not yet had 
tune to recover from it.’ 

‘As you will,’ he assented ‘Hut do not leave 
it until too late.’ 

I lecommeiided him to the care of the nurse, 
who had by this time arrived, and retired to bed, 
not know'ing liow soon T niiglit he summoned to 
him, or how long it might he before I should 
be able ag.iin to ijuit his .side. In tlie early 
morning 1 returned to his room. He was 
sleeping, and the nurse informed me that he 
had jiassed an unexpoftcdly good night. After 
I had breakfa^ed, therefore, wiien he, once, more 
recurred to the ,siih)eck wiiicli seemed to be 
ujipermo.st in Ins mind, T |>ermitted him to talk, 
but implored him to control himself as much as 
X)o.ssible and not to overtax his strength. 

What he told me wais in suhstance as follow's. 

I made exhaustive notes of it as soon as I left 
his room, and I am coiifuh'nt that f have suc- 
ceeded in recalling many ol Sir James’s actual 
phrases. It made a very pow’erful irnjiression 
upon me ; aiid 1 do iif/t donbt that it will equally 
excite the interest and sympathy of the readci. 
The names alone arc altered. * 

‘T w’us l)orn,’ he said, ‘in Loudon in 1S12. 

j\fy father was the rector ot St 'a ; and alter 

]nittmg me to a good school, he sent me to 
(Umbrnlge. 1 took my degree in 18113, and 
then wauit to the Ear. My chief friend, both at 
( ’ambridge and at the Inner Teniplt,, was Jloiace 
Haven, a }ouug man who possesMsl ,'istomshnig 
ahility, remarkably good looks, great ambition, 
and tiie x>rospect of succeeding to a large fortune 
and to one ot the oldest English baronetcies, 
lu all thf'se rc.spi'cts he wuis, I need scarcely sav, 
my supeiior. I was a ])oor man ; 1 had only 
my energies b) dojiend njxm ; and I had no 
inlliientinl relatiyes, no near relatiyes indeed of 
any kind, except my f.ither, 1 being an only 
child, and my mother having died during my 
infancy. At the Bar, 1 W'as, for a youngster, 
laiiiy succe.s.sful. Raven and I had ihamher.s 
together ; we had our law-books in common ; 
and w'e w'cre on such terms ot friend.ship tiiat 
we were known on our staircaM* as “the Bi’othci' ” 
h\ir some years I lived a a cry hapjiy life I 
made en-aigli to enable myself to live in loleruhle 
foiuhut; and in tune indei'd I felt myself to be 
justified ill looking oul for a wife. 

‘One evening, I’aMUi and I wxuil to a ball at 

Lady D ’ti. IVe thefe nu't a Mis-i Mary 

Lagster, a young girl ol suii)assmg beauty; aiul 
hetoi’C the night w'lis spent, we had both — as 1 
learnt suhscijnently — fallen in love with her. 
Her lather, like mine, w^as a pour clergyman. 1 
liad hilt little dillicully in estalilisliAig myself 
upon a footing of intimacy wuth her family ; and 
ollen when I visited them, Raviui accompanied 
me. Mai 5 ", though she was, as I have said, iiie\- 
pressihlv lovely, was of a somewdiat cold ilisposi- 
tion. yiie W'as uneiithusiastic, and self-contained 
to an unusual degree ; and yet, in her way, she 
W'as ambitious. She de.sired to niarry'^a man 
w'hn would make hi.s way in the world ; and it 
was only after Bomc very llattering hints about 
me and luy ability had been let drop in her 
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presence ])y her fatlicr, who evidently favoured 
me, that she consented to become my wife. 
Haven was not at Mr Bagster’s liouse on lliat 
eventlul evening. Next morning, when I met 
liim at our chambers, I told him of what bad 
occurred. He changed colour -which at the 
time 1 attributed to the strength of Ins friend- 
ship for me— and then congratulated me in a 
somewhat extravagant manmu’. 

“When are you going to bo married?” ho 
a^ihed. 

“Soon,” J replied. “There is no reason why 
we should delay. I could A^ihh tliat I were a 
little better oil’ ; but our nr.sfortnne in that 
respect will, I trust, disa])pear in course of time. 
Aa it IS, we shall, I think, be able to do pretty 
well.” 

“I wHli you joy’” said Raven, a< lie rose to 
go into the (Uianccllor’s Court, where he had a 
brief that morning. 

‘I had then no idea that he also loved Mary 
liagster, and that he had determined, even at th.it 
late hour, if not to wrench her from me for hini- 
aelf, at least to pre\ ent my mai r\ mg her. TTis con- 
duct towards me ri'inained, so far as 1 could see, 
exactly what it had been pievioua 1o my cngageni, 
ment. He was genial and friendly, appeared to 
take an ahs(jrbin<g interest in all inv jdaiis for 
the future ; and actually accompanied me to 
Brunswick Square, to look over a hoin<‘ uhich 
wa.s to be let, and winch 1 thought ot taking j 
and furnishing 1 louud that the ]>laee ^^onM 
be rather beyond my means, and reorctlully tohl 
him so. 

“Never mind, Jack,” ho said; “}ou will find 
something better perhaps. But 1 certainly should 
like you to have the lion so ” 

‘That evening, ^\e were silting together over 
the fire. “Jack 1” be said suddenly, “we .are ohl 
friends, and F want to give you a bandsonu' 
wedding present.” 

‘Ho had, 1 should explain, recently ‘lucoeded 
to the baronetcy and the estates, and was now 
u rich man. 

“ It^oii arc very good,” I answTred. “ Any- 
thing that you may give us wnli be valued, 
not merely for itself, but for the sake of the 
giver.” 

“We have been in chambers together,” he 
resumed, “for more than seven yc.ars. 1 ehnn’t 
like losing your company ; for of course I shall 
he robbed of a goftd (hal of it now. Be plain 
Avith me, Jack. Would not money lie more 
useful to you ’than a mere present? It usually 
is acceptable, I believe, in these c.res.” 

‘I thanked him feelingly for his foicthought. 
“It w'ould be paiticuhirly welcome,” i said. 

‘Witliout another word, lie drew’ hia chair to 
the table, took his lthec]|ue-book from a drawer, 
and filled in a draft, Avliicli, aft# he had care- 
fully cxanihicd, he hum led to me, 

‘1 took it, and gazed at it Avith astonishment — 
it was for a thousand pounds ! “ My dear Baven,” 

I gaqiccl, for I was overooirie by this act of apjia- 
rent and totally unexpected geiierositv, “it is too 
much ; it is too good of you. I cannot think of 
acceptin^.it” 

“ Voiv know t|iat I can Avell aflord it,” lie said 
curtly. “I insist upon your taking it. If you 
retuse, we can no longer I’cmaiu on terms of 
fticndbhi|>.” 


“Nay, Raven,” I cried, while iny heart seemed 
to rise in my throat. ‘‘Do not misunderstand 
me. Til is is noble of you. I thank 3^111 with all 
my heart ; Init I cannot accept such a large sum.” 

‘He would not listen, however, to my refusal ; 
and finally, I pocketed both niy pride and the 
dralt. 

‘MaryBagster Avas at the time paying a short 
visit to her friends in the country ; and thus 
it happened that I did not mention the fact of 
mv having received BaA'en’s liandsoine present 
cither to her or to any one else. I looked 
lorward to surprising her a\ ith the ncAA's upon 
her return to toAvn ; and in the meantime 1 
sent the draft to my banker’s, a AA’cll-knowni 
prWato film, a\i 1 ]i aaIhlIi I had hut recently 
op'med an account. 

‘A few mornings afterw^anls, I Avai; {-itting a,t 
breakfast in mv hacheHr lodgings in Chapel 
Street, Bedford Itow, AAdicn, Avithout Avarnmg, a 
police odicer enfi'red my room, and shcWing 
mo a Avarrant Avhicli authorised him to arrest 
me on a charge of forgi-rAq took me infr 
CU^lod3'. 

‘As A'ou may expect, 1 Avas tlmnderstri'/. 

“ h’oigciy Forgery of Avliat'''” i exclaimed, IkiI' 
maddened Iw the luonsLious charge. 

‘But I soon learnt a little, and guo'-setl the 
ro.st. BuA’en, iii order to dispose ot me, and 
to effectually put a stop to my marriage, had 
AATitlen out the draft in an unusual manner, 
and had a])j)cndi‘<l Ins name in a aviia Aihnh 
had caused Ins hanktr to deolme to eiiJii the 
checpie, and to indorse it Avith the AVoi’ds : 
“Signalmc differs.” 

‘The draft liad been i« timual in this condi- 
tion to Rua'cti, Avlio, Avithout hesitation, had pro- 
nounced it to he a forgei'A*. A''"erii"’ to liis 
story, which aavis only too j . >•: ‘ , 1 ; i-cinhl 

he the erinniul 'Jlie clierjUe amis ^I'lA’ahh' to me; 
1 had access to the diawer in whnli he ki]it l!n‘ 
hook from aaIiuIi the term had been toiu; and 
the clunisA’ signature bail lieeii Auilten much ap 
I might liav'c AArittf'U it. 

‘Yon i-au giie-s the secjW'l, doctor. 1 was tried ; 
and although 1 as as Aery ahjy dclended by .1 
leading coun'-el, Avho A\a-< a personal friend oi 
mine, f Asa^ (.oiivktcd, and feiitonK'd to trans- 
])ortation. IIow' shall 1 lic'crihe to you the* 
agou3’ ol tho'?e days' In due Conroe, T as as sent 
out here, AA’itli a shipload of ciit-thi’oals and 
felons. In a few }aMia, doubtless, i asms nearly 
lorgntten at home, lor mv conA’ictioii kdh'd 1113^ 
tather ; and Aslio else aa'us tin re to remember me 
suA’c ItaATii, and ]\Iary Bag'-ti r, Avhom he, to add 
to mv AATs-tchedno's, soon alLervvarda married?’ 

At tins pc.int, Sir James asms seized Avith ppas- 
niodic jiaiiu', liroiigjit on h}^ h<.s excitement ; and 
J AA'as obliged to temjioraiily forbid hifi continuing 
Cio iiainlid iiaiTative. An hour or tAS’o later, 
liMAASAi'i’, lindiiig him calmer, 1 poriiuttcd him 
to go on. 

•'‘1 seiwcd my time',’ he continued; ‘and then, 
hikVing no li lends in England, I decided to 
remain here. Like many others, I went to the 
dvggings ; and, linlike most; I Avas fortunate. 
I invested ta* rvthin ■ in land and stock ; tried 
to make i'i\ ■ pu'-lc's naelul ; gradually ob- 
tained the confidence ami respect of my lelloAV- 
citi/eiis ; and two or three 3"ear4 ago, ns you 
know, recciA^cd the honour of knighthood. 1 
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cnti now say with truth, doctor, that there is had first apologised for the disorder of her tem- 
1)0 man in Australia who would refuse to grasp porary abode. ‘Poor James! He was once very 
me by the hand because I was once a convict.’ fond of me. It was many years ago. We should 
‘Has your innocence never been provc<l?’ I I have married, you know, but for an unfortunate 
a‘'ked. circumstance. Perhaps you liave heard of itV 

‘Never’’ he i (‘turned. ‘I might, perhaps, I was slightly annoyed at the tone in which 

have made a second endeavour to ]»r()ve it she spoke of her dead benefactor, 

long ago; hut I could not bring mpelf to ‘1 have heard of it, Lady Haven,’ I returned 

make hrr unhappy- -unhappier, tliat is, than seriously. 

lie has made her. As I .have told you, slie ‘Put it did not spoil his success in life,’ she 

became Jj.idy Haven. You cannot expect me to (.ontinned with a slight laugh; ‘and no'i , at last, 

he able 1o tell you that the man who so oiiudly he has made restitution. W(‘ll, it is only what 
swore away inv liberty made her a good liusbiiiKl. we deserve! He robbed my late husband, you 

lie systemat u ally ill-treated her; and although ■ know ; .and it is fitting that we Fhonld be his 

she bore lum several ehildien, and wa*-, I h.ave ! heirs — is it not?’ 

heard, an extauplaiy ivile, until she wa^ crushed j I was h(‘giiining to fi-cl angry. Even if Sir 

by his brutchty, he heliave I to her .a.i lie would .Tames had berai guilty, she had no right to speak 
not have Ixdiaved to Ins dogs. Do a on know, i of him now in so light and sconitul a tone, 
doctor, thiit 1 ])V('M‘r\(^ my love loi her still ? j Already, f saw, she A\as recklessly sprjnding her 
T li.ive iK'ver ceii^'Cil to love her, althongli -the newly acquireil uealth, though she had not 
belieA^’d evil of uv', and iioait sent me a single | actii.illy enteml into jm^-sessioti of it, the will 
Avord oi Fymp.ithy ; and J Iihat h‘ft everything | not having then been proAvd. Her misldrtuncB 
] have to liei tl(l('>t son, a\1u» by this time has , had not made a goo(l Avonuni of her. She Avas 

..oil" of In^ oAMi. Ihit 1 do ii(it knoAv A\hethcr or' handily diessed. Instead of being in mourning, 

not sill IS di.'id. i lifiAug hoAvever, ju’ovided that, ! .she Avas cov^ered with jexAelry. Surely it Avas 

should she be living, .sh(' e- 1olia\e a lif(‘-iiilei‘esL Avell for poor Sir James that this AVim wom«n 

in my est.ite. Poor tbjii she de.-. I’Aes it ; for j laid never been his wife ' 

."adly did slie siitrcr, and not uulu ((iK'nIIv, 1 i ‘Ladv Ujiacti,’ T s;ud sternly, ‘avc may as AVcll 
e\|)'’ct, did she Aiaiit ' end thi.s. Sir .lames Hcilly never injured you or 

‘ \ndli(''''’ I teked. ‘ What became of Ka\en?’ any other liAing creature. It AvasVonr husband 
‘in tiiiK', be (](>'( rteil lu'r, and idungcl into anIio Avas the criminal ’ lie Avrote his own name 
the loAve^t depths of diunkeimc‘S and di ^ipation to that clieipu* which led to Sir .Tanios’s transpor- 
lle had wasted his loituiie; and not veiy long i,itiou. lie denied the facts, and caused your 
ago, 1 read that ho luid been ]iji ked u]) in a tit' beiii'factor to he sent to tlu' antipode a’ And do 
III tlio st,re(t, of Pans and h.id died before iin you think that T, kiiowung all this, aviII suffer 


leinoval to the liofgutak’ 

‘1 am shotlh' going to Faiglaud, S.i 


Sir James’s fair name to be sloudeivd ?’ 

She turned pale, and clung lor .support to a 


’audit 1 can be of anv u°e ni di.scoAeiing diair. Hdraemus pnwc'r.-^'’ she eAeJaimed ; ‘is it 


tins poor Jad>’s whereabouts, I sliull be glad to 
do my be t ' 

‘You .ire " uug 1 1 En/laiid '' 1 am hapjiy to 
bear it. i ou then can do AAljit 1 teared A\ould 
have to be done (dr me b\ a tbnd ]).iilv. T A\aiit 


— can it he true? I kui'W it, then — T knew it! 
My hu.sbanJ once told me all, Aiheii he Avas 
delirious Avith drink. God lorgue me’’ and she 
I ell like a corp.so to the floor. 

T summoned the serAxants, A\ho carried her to 


I A on to Inid Lady ibnam and leil her a\ bat i luiAV , her room. 1 iluii sent lor !i ])hA.siiian, and in 
.1 0.1,1 u\ 11 i n, .( .in I. 1 . 1 .... nieantime did Avhat 1 could to revive her. 


told you. 11 her that, .dtlumeli avi* liave Iks n 


n'paiated lov imm- lli ui forfy n.tiN, I still tliiidc i Put my ellorts AAcre in Aain, and soon after my 
of her; that 1 dm thinking of her; .'ind tliat i | colleague arriA'ed, she expired. An cxamin.ation 

iorgiA'c I'er ; and Yes, doctor, t«U Iku’, too, suhscipiently disclo«-ed the fact that she had long 

tliiit T forgiM.- him. 1 nuut iuigiA'e him. Ye-, , ; been a sutierer from heart-disea-(\ 

J do, full\.’ j I am glad to be alih to sa\ that her son, Avho 

1 nectl no| go on to de.se n bo tlie painful Imurs is now enjoying Sir James Heill}’s mimilicenc 
1 spent at Sir .lamcs’s Pidi' en* death iel(‘a.sed him bequest, is woitliy of tlie legacA'. A Ave(‘k or 
from hi.S|Snfleringa. Suflice it to say that he boie two ago In* .sailed AAitli Ins lainily tor Victoria, 
]iimflelf,,e\cn m his niomeiils of greatest agony, | and it i.s his ambition there to follow in his 
Avith heconniig reMgii.alicm. flntil the last, lie . l)enefactoi’.s tootsteps. 

Avas thoughtful for idl about him, ralher than ’ - - - --- 

for him.self ; and wlnni ihe long sipi at la.st nnr.LAVi.ms -Tin: samks bripal fuowku. 

ilo.sed his Aveary eye#, 1 turned uAvay, feeling that 

Austmlia had lost a man the memory of A\liom It will he a g|^t consolatioiV for young ladies to 
she might justly chcii.sli. know' fhat the imdxn.v'j, associated Avith mystery, 

Two or three months afterwards 1 returned to ; matrimony, and maidens, and rejoiciTlg in the 
England. Lady Haven, A\ho for .some t«me had i name ol fjcontoyiodtii/ii A //wra7n, has lieen making 
been in impoverished circunislunce.s, had meaiu I quite a sensation in thp kitamhtrd iieAvspapcr. 
Avliile been discovered by my late patient’s This EdidAAviss, .so familiar to tourists in the 
Rolicitor.s ; and before 1 saAv her, she had b(*cn Alps, and to young ladies fresh from the ncAA'cst 
apprised of the provismis of Sir Jiftnes Heilly’s will. noA'el, has alw’ays been thought to belong exedu- 
1 introduced myself to her as his friend; ancl sively to the Aliune regions of SAvit/erlaml ; hut 
found^her oivupying a pleasant hut not \ory Avell the range of its geographical di^stributum has 
furnished house in one of the best squares m been widely exteruled, and it is "now' found to 
Bayswater. belong to various other altitudes besides those 

‘It is all a mystery,’ she ^aid to me, when she of the SAVit/ers. Much romance attaches to the 
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[April IH. las'? 


favourite }>lant, hio ut'aj'ly allied to our cudweeds 
au'l ami hO wry near and charming 

a ’»I.iti-'ii ■! ''i.r pretty (Jcutenntma dioica^ the 
ivrounlaui Everlasting, found upon our heaths. 
The Edelweiss is the bridal llowor of the Swiss 
girls, being used by tlu'iu, as we use oraiigi' 
blossoms, 111 the hair and in boiujuets at their 
weddings. It is a plant ‘far fidehcd, dear 
bought, and good I’or ladies,’ and th(*y W'ill be 
glad to learn that they have no ne(>d to spend 
anxious hours in seeking it in its Alpine fast- 
nesses in order to possess it. 

The writer got some seed-just a pinch — of 
I’reenians, of Norwich. It was ]nit in a cold 
frame, by way of protection ; it c.ime up beauti- 
fully and llowered well in the open g.irden, in 
Yorkshire suii'^hiiie. Tlu' Edehveiss is a hardv 
perennial, and .succeeds w’ell in bog soil wutli 
lerity of sun ; and wdien sown in sjiring, every 
idy may wutch it grtjw lor herself in England, 
and decorate her trcs.^es wutli it m tin* aulunm. 
All budding maidens and blu-shing brides will, 
we hope, be thanklul for this idea. The mm.antie 
]dant about which they have thought and lead 
so often, and about which such long -vains have 
been .spun, is in reality no more ditheult of eulti- 
vation than ordinary ‘forget-me-nots,’ or iiiu.4ard 
and cress. 

We have great bope.s that, after this sueeinet 
statement, when we look up at diawing-ioom 
window’s, and when w’e go into our Irieink’ eunser- 
vatories, we shall be sure to .see tin* lvh*lweiss, 
with its round head of silvery, white, llutly, 
downy llowers and h*av(". And wlun w'e see 
them, -we shall also be* (luito sure that .some fairy 
fingeis havt) been at work, that some tender heart 
is be.itiiig fast, that .some lomaiiie is being jduyed 
out under those \erv eaves, and that some hajijiy 
maiden i.s cultivating the delicious Edehveiss lor 
no other purpose iii the world except an eaily 
wedding. And ma} good link attend her! It is 
too much to belitvi*, ot eour.se, that the plant will 
he grown simply as a botanical r.irity, or to .send 
out a.s sou\enir.s, or to jdace in berbaiiums and 
albunrs. Depeml upon it, if you .see tlie Eih'lweiss 
growing and blMiming, tlie next tbing i-. to look 
out for a pail of wliil. glove'", unit a sweet, llulfy 
bridal cuke, as Avhite and cJiaste and ornate as the 
Edehveiss itself. 


IN Y A 11 R 0 W. 

I)V ALEXA\I>F,U AXKI'.RSON. 

A Pni.AM of youth lias 2;ro\N'ii lo fiuit, 
Thouifh jeiii.s it was in blosMini , 

It la}, like touch of summer li/jht, 

I'ai down witliiii iny l)O.S()iu • 

It mo oil fiom hope to Impo, 

Itlade raiuliOAi'.'. of eaoh monow, 

A*"! now my heait has had its widi — 

I stood to-day in Yarrow. 

And as T stood, my old sweet dreams 
Took h.ack their JonR-Iost hris'litnoss ; 
My boyhood c.amp, and in my heart 
Ro.so up a summer li^ditucss. 

» T Iicard faint echoes of far song 
Grow rich and deep, and borrow 
The low, sweet tones of eaily years — 

I stood to-day in Yarrow. 


0 dreams of youth, dreamt long ago. 

When every hour was pleasure ! 

0 liopes that came wdicn Hope was high, 
Nor niggard of her treasme ' — 

Ye came to-day, and, .as of old, 

I could not find yonr inaiiow ; 

Ye made my heait grow warm w-ith tears — 
I s+ood to-day hi Yarrow’. 

That touch of soiiow* when our youth 
Wa.s m its phase of sadne.ss, 

Foi winch no speech w'as on the bp 
To frame its gi'tillo madness. 

Rests on e.acli hill 1 saw to-day. 

Till I w.is lolt with only 
That plca'-urc which is almost pain, 

The Bcnse of being luiudy. 

The liannting .sense of love, tliat now “ 
Heals with a fetbler pinion 
Above the shattered domes that once 
Soared liigli in lus dominion, 

And in the air of all that time, 

Nor joy nor B.adm‘.,s wholly, 

F-'ciii all to mix and tmJt away 
III pleasing melaiiclioly 

"Why shouM it be tliat, ns we dre.im, 

A toudci song ol pas.sioii, 

01 knors loving long jico 

In the old Boidei f.ideon. 

Should toiidi and hallow o\< ry spot. 

Until Its present e ihounigli 
Is m the very ei.ass that Ihiohs 

With tliougliUi of love and Y.movv ' 

Wt* know’ not , we can onI\ d. >ni 
The he.uL live.s in the slois, 

And gives to .'-tic.im and lull uound 
A lox’Ci'.s te.iitul glory, 

Unlil it bears us back to fed 
Q'he light ol that f.u inoiiow 
That touelmd the ridge on Tinni . Ibil, 

Then lell on winding Yaiiow 

Ah, not on Yanow stream alone 
Fell that most terKki fi'ding, 

Rut like a light fiom out a light. 

An iiuno.sl oliarin levtaling, • 

It Lay, and lii's on vale and hill, 

On vvatois in their flowing , 

And only can the htait di.seem 
The .souiee of its be -.towing. 

Yes ' vie may walk iiy Y.iiiovv slie.sin 
With speech, .and song, and laughter. 

Rut still far elown a .sadm'.s.s sleeps, 

To w.ake ami follow after. 

And .soft regitts that come and go, 

The light and shade of soirow', 

Are with me still, that 1 may know 
I stood to-day iii Yarrow. 
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AV AX EASTERN llTNNEE-PATiTY. 

In Moli.imnu'd.'ui t'ouiitnca gcnur.-illy, there is a 
"I'cater <rravitv, .i cater appearance of anstciity j 
m public, and a more appan-nt mortilicatimi of 
the llcdi, than uith in. (Irave faces are .seldom 
seen to smile ; llie corners of the mouth arc more I 
often drawn down than u[». I'ut this ajiparent ' 
solemnity is much produced by the numerou.s 
rnle.s ot etupiotto, a hr<-ach of .nny of whhh 
Mould cause a .serious deproci.il ion in the social 
position of tli(‘ man ivho was j’uilty of it. 

As a riih', the Oru-nUl, mure pailieularly the 
hii^lior-elass rcr.sian, has two entities — one of the 
'g jleiit and solemn pundit, .speahing only in 
^^.|jj^^er.s, and ivith ( ither the Spartan brevity 
of launching out into eom- 

T)liment.ifll)' insincere as tliey are poetic 

-a beiii" c^^‘^ tlouing garinenUs of price, 

hehattoir a‘t‘'i‘ding to hi.s class, 1 

and Avith a little niceties ot 

form ami plnay^^ Mould do cie»]it to an 

expel ieiiced (diamherlain, Pricshs, hiMyers, 

incnhants courtier and soldier • lasses, all 

are thus ‘ ^ single public slip from the code 

of cereiiK'^^"^^ etifpiette M'ouid caii.so at once 
a loss c.i^Le. In fact, at first, to the iieM'- 
gp.-.rter they seem all I’bari.sees, and Mear their 
phylacteries broad. Such are the itpper-chuss 
Per-siaiis outside, their oivii homos, and from 
sunrise to sunset. It is of the C>iieutal in his 
other phase, and among his fiiend.s, .or ‘cup- 
companions’ as I*ane in hi.s Aiahimi Niykts 
translates the word, that I liave to tell — in 
fact, the Persian at home. 

Some years have elapsed .'since I M'ent to the 
little dinner I am about to describe ; the giver 
and some of the guests have submitted to^tlje 
irony of fate — tM'o dead in their beds, a note- 
worthy thing among the grandees or M-ealthy in 
Persia ; one executed for su-ealled high-treason, 
really murdered, after liaving surrendered Jiiinself 
to the king’s iinclc under an oath of safety for 
his life ; another judicially done to death because 
he M'us rich. One, then the greatest and richest 


of the party, i.s eating in a corner the bread of 
charity, blind and iioor ; one young felloM', thou 
a penniless parasite, little nmre than a servant 
M'ithout pay, who liandeil pipes and ran messages, 
is noM’ ill high employ, and likely to become a 
minister. Others of that party M'ould now he 
glad to luuid his pipes and ru^ his messages for 
the ineic .sake of las ])rotection. It M'as this 
young fellow mIio brought me iny invitation — a 

verbal one. ‘Mn/a Khan sends you his 

.salaams, and hope.s you Mill eat your dinner at 
his house at an hour alter bunset to-night. Will 
your honour come I ’ 

‘Please to sit. I hope jou are M’ell. Who is 
to he there ? Any Europeans ? ’ 

‘No; only yourself. At lea.st, there is one — 
the Pntch doitor; and as he has been so many 
years here, he is more a Persian than ourselves. 
And liakim-sahib [European doctoi*], M'ill you, the 
Khan say-., bring two pack.s of caids?’ 

‘Ah, Mirza, tlie secret’s out; it’.s not me they 
M’aiit, but my two packs of card.s.’ 

‘No, hukiiu-suhib. By your head, it’s not so. 
You don’t kuoM’ the Khan — al least, not in 
piivate. lie i.s good-nature itself; and he Munts 
you to come to eat his ilinner, to taste his .salt. 
Besi(le.s, (iholam Nahdi is to he there, and there 
Mill be dancing. Ba ! an entertainment to dwell 
in the memory.’ 

Now, the lact of the dancing intrigued me. I 

knew that Mirza M Kh.iu did not merely 

invite me for the bake of the card.-, a.s he could 
have had them for the a.sking. I was anxious to 
.sec an entertainment in the liouse of a rich man, 
so I resol \ ed to go. 

‘On my eye.s, JMir/a.’ 

This the current expre*s.sion for an affirma- 
tive, a ivspi'ctful affinuative, meaning that I 
would certainly do myself the lionour. 

The Mirza declined a pipe, as he had other 
en-ands to fulfil ; asked leave to depart, ns is the 
custom, and boM'ed himself out. ^ 

I had gladly aecepte<l, for I wished to see 
the darning, of which I had heard much, and 
also the performance of impromptu farces or 
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inter] lidos, for which the (Imfloons) of Shiraz 
are cclobrnlod throiii'liout Peivsia ; for it was in 
Shiraz it.solf that the invitation wa.s gii’cn ; anti 
it was in the house of one of its local grandees 
tluit the entertainment was to take place. If, 
tlien, 1 was over to see a i*eal Oriental enter- 
tainment, now was niy timo,. in tlie city of Saadi 
and llaliz, in the real Persian heart of Persia. 

Mir/.a jM Khan was a grandee, and I knew 

personally very little of him, save that he Ava^? 
very wealthy, very good-natured, an<l a very 
good patient, in the sense that ho wa.s grateful 
for work done and remunerated it with no 
niggard hand. 

At the up])ointcd time, I rode through the 
narrow dusty streets of the town, as w'aa the 
custom, having ipiiU^ a little proec'sion of my 
own. Was J not going out to dium-r? and among 
Persians, to invite a gue^t is to invite his servants 
too ; consequently, even to the cook’.s disciple, 
they were all there to acconqiany me. AVheii I 
remonstrated at so large a following, iny head- 
man told me that ‘I leally inu.st allow him to 
keep up my dignity in a pi' 0 ]K‘r way.’ The only 
servant left in my house* was the doetrkceper, 
and he was obliged to stay to guard it ; the 
rest all came. I'ir.st went my two carpet- 
sX)reader.s, crying, ‘Out of the way’’ each carry- 
ing a big stick, and girded, ns is the custom, 
with the short, straight, hiltle'S swoid called a 
kammar, the sharp jioiiit of whuh w'ould nearly 
alwny.s be fatal li thrust with ; hut it fuilunattly 
is almost mvfinably vised merely to h.V'k; and 
unless the skull be iiactiired, mi rely let'^ out 
some of the hot Peisiaii blood, and so the Ire- 
quent quarrel ends. ‘J'lieii came the cook, an 
arlLst in liis way. lie, douhtles*', would give a 
helping h.md with the dinner. AVitli him was 
the tvhle-muTi, who strutted iii all the glory of 
a bright blue moire anti<nic tuiiie ; a smart 
blai-k lambskin cap of the latest fasliion, codeed 
knowingly; a sih’^er watch-chain, and my .sil\er 
haUnH or w'ater-jiqie ; for, though one is jirovided 
with these and toh.acco galont, every man brings 
his own ; and a European, if wi-e, invariably 
followed the custom, for it pre\ented little liitches, 
such as that of sonic holy man or ]U‘iest being 
obliged to refuse to smoke tlu* pipe of the dog of 
an unbeliever, or of a .special lnibble-1 nibble being 
handed to the Ciaonr for his .sole delectation. 
No visit, much less ciiteitainiueiit, in Per.sia c.an 
be made without the frequent intioductioii of the 
water-pipe. Certainly it tills up gaps when the 
conversational powers of guests or vLsitors tlag ; 
and it Is uW inexhan.stible subject of conversation ; 
be.sides, it is the poetry and perleiiion of smoking. 
AVitli the table-man walked the sh'rhddar^ or 
sherbet and ice maker, lie would douhtle.-is make 
liim.self u.sefiil. But I fear he went for the 
more than Homeric feast which he knew would 
be glatP.y spreail for even the liiimblest hanger- 
cn of any guest Then at my horde’s head walked 
my groom, currying over his arm the embroidered 
cloth that is tin own over niy horse wdien stand- 
ing, to preserve him from di'aughts, and the 


saddle from sun and dust. They, too, both horse 
and groom, would be enti'rtained as a matter of 
course. Such is the lavisliness of Eastern hospi- 
tality. My head-man, in a long blue cloth cloak, 
marched at my side, more with the air of a 
humble fiicnd than that of a servant. Thus, 
these iiien did their duty by me in keeping 
up my jiosition, while at the same time they 
were well fed at my host’s e^pcnKe. And 
probably had I gone alone, the iir.st inquiiy 
wonhl iiave been : ‘ AVhere are your servant.s, 
doetor 'V 

In honour of niy host., I had donned a black 
frock-coat ; and as tin* temperature was about 
eighty, my sufl’eriiigs w'ere great ; but in the East, 
a ciit-awMy coat is indecorous ; and my linen suits 
unrortunalcly were nude in tin* usual sbuoliug- 
coat shape. After some Lalf-liour’s ride through 
tortuous and evil-smelhuji; lanes, by mosques and 
tliroiigli bazaars, in and out ot repair, vre came 
to the huge nmd-plasti-red portico of iMu/a 

M l\liuii’.s housi*. At the door w.is a .sentry, 

who saluted. I di'-inouuted, my serv'aut^ — as is 
the c;r-t '*11 'Ui*;* sin;.' me under the arm ^ 1 ! . 

‘'J'In* Ivlin 1 t\|i !i!i*' you—be pleioed to 
enter,’ .said a grave and well-clad dom(.-ia', who 
proceeded to usjicr me into the hou'.e. 

I was shown into the U or men’s npait- 
nieiiK A paved court ^ai’d, some tlmty \aids 
by ten, with sunken beds of tonmnm Jloweis 
on .eitlier sid**, ."ii 1 ri"i»v orange-trei s coveied 
with their i'*..! . 11 , a raid'd tank 

or hatrt (d runiimg water, twenty yards bv 
tliiee, with ])laymg-iets ; a ciow’d of feetvaut-. 
with pijies TheM* sti’uck my eye as 1 ]m -ed 
lip to the furtlur end, where 1 saw ni} ho^t 
sealed at the open window o( a large ro(\m^ ' 
Altlioingh ipiite light, tin* whole place w.is 
with laiiijH and laiidles in row,*.. On a 
m the couiUard sat the Jew ' w ho 

I.l..y 1 il ,m th.. u.,u! 

»l 1 I! i' i.i tainitouiiiie, two lur'j.i ,, 
kind of fiddle, and a smt ol giuU>! 
old man made night liMeous by/’i ’ ^ * 

a hoiTiU.- kii.,1 nl 
a tlni.f, tiat I lane 
.Sion, iis(*(l at Ea'-tern W'eddings * 
he varied the dreadful {iri ioiiuain. ..Vi, 
solos on a twm-tuLed llule, 
see in l{oman proci-sions on aucieiic i j 
Singers, too, made night hideous. But 
men were loi-tiinately in the op(*n air, and It 
j)erformarice wa.s nut so deulening w In-ii one 
entered tin* mom. 

‘Ah, luikim-sahib ! ’ said my host, li'^ing. ‘Bis- 
millah! he seated ; ja'ay hi* seated.’ 

All the guests on luy entry had ri^'en from 
till* gi'onnd oil wliiih they si,)t. I was placed in 
a si'at ot honour, far above my social deseits, and 
introduced to tliose of the guests with wdioni 
I wa.s iinacqiuiintod. The. rest, wliom I knew, 
all shook hands with me. 

‘I’lpes !’ bhunted Mir/a M Khan — ‘pipes !’ 

A train of servants now cntei-ed the room. 
Each man brought his master’s pipe. Conver 
s.ition heoariie general ; the mirsic pluyetl on. 
The hiihbling noise of the water-pipes, the jiro- 
tii.sion of lights, the gay dresses of the whole 
partv’', the handsome carpets, the floridly deco- 
rated walls, the flowing water of the fountains, 
and the bright moon hanging over the orange-trees, 
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pave one the feeling that one was ‘rcvellin".’ ‘Will yon helieve it if you see it?’ 

There ]s no other word. Tea in linv cups is ‘Yes; I am open to conviction.’ 

handed. More pipes, more tea. Still the music, * Ah, you soon will ; he will be here directly.’ 

still the pinging, or rather noise, to which nobody The coming of my Oriental con/rcrti is expected 
listen^, of rei ited poetry howled in a crescendo eagerly by me. There is no sign of dinner, 
scab*. More guests, more moio teiu All though eight o’clodc. I munch my salted nuts, 

are assi'inbled. Outer cloahs and heavy garmenis and ask what kind ol needle has been used, 
are thrown off, for the night is variii ‘ A EurojK'an needle — one of these.’ 

‘What is tins, hakim-sahili ’ said the Khan, The contidcntial valet produces a packet of 
pointing to my frock-coat. ‘\'ou must he hot.’ No. 8 — an firdiiiary English sewing-needle. 

1 ex])lained that my litth* white linen cut- ‘Are these i\ hut vou use ?’ 
aways u-ere not formal (Miough for the ari-,to- ‘ Ves. Alu.iys these; never any other. The 
cratic assimiblago to which 1 hail had the honour cnie that is in the Khan’s back — may I be his 
to be invited. .sacrifice — was one ut these out of this very 

‘ Hall ' Send for one. M.dci* youiNelf at home.’ x^!“ het.’ 

The oivh'i* is given by my Hcrvant ; and my The Kh.sn here puts his huger to the exact 

groom gallops off, and soon return.s with ease and cxjn-esse.s agony, 

coolne.ss. At this moment 1 .se« my covfrhr coming up 

‘A colleague of yourt is come,’ 1 am told in a the courtyard. No one malces way tor him. 
whn.^er ; ‘lie is about to astonish you. You The native surgeiui is evidently not a x^ei’son 
see the beni<lod Kliau I jiitfo<liice«I j'ou to; lie of di.stiuclion, as the natn'e x^hysician is; he is 

n S Kliau, general of ea\.dr>. Tie has nierelv a little tiadesmaii, in social statu.s below 

a iK'edle in his back. The surgeon, Agha All, his rival the barbi r. Where the functions of 
will come liere and iimiove it. lie doc'-n t con- the one end ami tlie other begin i.s very cloubt- 
sult yon, as he duoMi’t believe in Eiirox'can fill. The barber bleeds, ciiiis, draws teetli, reduces 


doelois ’ 

Hire t^'iv'' of sv eetnieat", s.'ilted .dmonds, xns 


dislocations, xierfonns the actual cautery and 
' \aiious oilier needful oxierutions. 'I'he burgeon 


t,i<hii>‘, and other nnf-, are brought in ; nine in iloes all the.se things; xtrobes and prods at guu- 
di‘( .inters; .'uiaik, i itliev in tlie form ol jmie shot woiind.s ; looks at fracturosY'iud tumours; has 
s])irits ot nine, or tlii\onied and colouied gu-eu a lew strange medieval iiibtninient.s, which, like a 
bvtlii' infu-mu of the Iresli le.ives of .inisc ."eeil. [clever man, he beldoin ukck; and in cases of sur- 
’Wt' all eat the sneetmeals, nibbb' tlie nut'-, and,gi'al emergency, he looks nipe, and never, or 
most hid]) till m-elve.s to wme or aira- k. hardly ever, interleres. 1 nas, Iiowcmt, now to 

iiiimd lieikoiis to the cavalry general, have an ox)X)oitimity of seeing a I surgical 
ndio comes over and s(|nals next me. I am ojieiatmii. 

introdm ed. AlLir tlie usual glowing E.istern Agha All does not attempt to enter the room 

complinnnt', S Khan giv’e. me .i list ot all till bidden by mybostnitJi a loud ‘ Hibniillah ! ’ 

bis lib iiom bii'tli 1 am olilieed to Ji-steii. The Tlu'ii, .stooping humbly, Ins bands carefidly 
JVi'siau ( u^tom nlieuever vou meet a duitm, lovered by his ragged cloak, whose amxditude. 
consult him. J Je.ani that the Khan ut xiren'iit hide.s the nnnierous didicieiities o( the rest of 
snlh I's from lumbago, .ind that he has obtaimd Hie poor fellovv’.s vv.ardrobe, he (‘liters the room. 
1 'tlii‘f b_v ai uiniiictiiiv ; tli.it he has a ‘Salaam'’ — in a luud tone 

conndc'Utial vali't, who is in the habit ol laili To tin-, palulation no one resi»ond.s, and the 
iiiormng ui-'Citing an ordinary sen iiig-needle tor surgeon humbly sc.ats Inm.stdl in tin* lowest 
more th.in an null ni tlie ^e.lt ot ])ani ; but eonmr 1 felt for tlie man, and to ])Ut him at 
that tins morning tlie needle had been iii'Cited, Inks ease, attein]»ted to couvir'C vvitb Inm ; but 
and till'll had disappeared. The general rapidly he look no notice of my remarks. W'as 1 not a 
removes bis clothing, and ex]ioses Ins li.ick. rival and an uiibeliover ' 


There are innumerable scans of acupuncture. 
I grav'eh' examine tbe back. 

‘Ah, there, tlmre it is ! ’ he pIiouIs. 


S Khan, however, ordered Inm to examine 

Inb b.ick ; and on liis doing so with much jiaraJe 
— listening carefully' for tlie needle vvitli an old 


1 am comjielled to trankly inform him that , stethoscojic ! tin' wiong end of wind i he a])X)lic(l 
the nee*lle has x>iobably been l(^'^t, and is not in ' to tbe goneralV august person — he loimally 

las bod^x ^ j declared th.it tbe needle was de( ply .seated. But 

lie 1 .S most indignant. ‘Ah, you Kurope.nn.s, . ‘Phsase (Jod,’ .said he, ‘Ity mv' science and by the 
you Eiiroxieaiis, you lu'ver will believe. Why, i help of the sainted martyrs llous,-,e in and llessan, 
Agha All, the ytm/i [surgeon], pay-, if’.s theiv 1 shall remove it.’ 

and it must be thi're. Beside.s, he is going to ' T now could perceive, from tlie looks of con- 
extract it by the mouse.’ ‘ viction of my fellow-guests, that / vv.is looked on 

‘By the what?’ 1 .say in astonishment. as the impostor, and that my rugged gi/i/rciv. had 

‘ Till* mouse. Don’t you uuderstamf lhal ” the contidciice of the sjx'ctators. 

‘Ko. What mouse ? ’ It w.is now exidained to me that the native 

‘Ah, science ; all, Europeans ; he doesn’t uude|’- surgeon projiused to atlix a live mou.se to the 
stand the action ot the mouse !’ • * patrent’s baik ; and that, after a time, tin needle 

A chorus of exxdunatioiis i.g |iovv .afforded me would, hy some my'stevious power, he drawn 
A liv'c mouse is to f.e bound on tlie bareback of ! from the 'body of the sufferer inlo that of the 
the geniTul, and by some occult means the needle uiioJiendiiig little quadruxied. Of eij^u’se so 
will leave his body, and be found in that ol the monstrous a x»ropo.silion was receked by me with 
mouse. the silent den-sion it deserved. I know that some 

I laugh, and remain incredulous. Tlie pooh trick would be played. But what '< Brobably 
of scorn is luy only answer. i there was no needle ut all in the sufferer’s back ; 
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tlie puiu possibly would be cured by playing on 
Ins imagination. Bvit how ? 

‘Bniig a mouse,’ said our host; and several 
sei'N'aut'' scurried off to execute the order. In a 
large IVrsian house, thei'c is no difficulty in 
finding a mouse in the traps, or in the earthen 
jars 111 winch gram is kept. 

‘May it please you, Excellency, may I be your 
sacrifice, T have a mouse ready,’ said my surgical 
rn.d, taking a small flat tin box from his 
pocket. 

There was a hum of expectation. The certainty 
of a deception of some sort caused me to watch 
the fellow narrovvdy. He opened the box very 
cautioufely ; a poor little mouse, a silken ligatnie 
affixed to eu< h foot, u'as m it. Tfo was alivi' ; 
no doubt of that, hut securely tieil. M'hen 
taken up, he gave a sque,.k of pain. 

That squeak dec ided me ; 1 .saw the thing at 
a glance. ‘Do yon mean to tell me,’ 1 said, 
‘that you arc able to extract the iichhIIc from the 
Khan’s back, and make it enter the body of 
the mouse 1 asked, open-mouthed, with feigned 
astonishment. 

‘ Assuredly,’ calmly rejdied the surgeon. ‘ 'With 
Heaven’.s aiitl the blessed Prophet’s help, I shall 
c-ert.iinly do .so.’ 

‘Ah,’ I replied; ‘thii is indeed a ivonderful 
thing. Agha Ali, the surgeons of Peisia Inne 
m you a burning and shining light; but >oiir 
trick IS old (hcie he turned pah'). — Observe*, my 
friends. ITey, piesto, pass’ — Khan, the needle* 
has left you, and is imw in tlie poor iuou.se ’8 
body.’ 

For the surgeon to close the box, in wdiich was 
the mouse*, and. spring to his feet, was the work 
of an in.stant. 

‘What IS this that the sahib says? What 
nonsense is thi,*)? If the sahib can e'lire the 
Khan’s ])ain, why send lor me? I am insulted 
Let me go ! ’ 

But all to 110 purpose. Tlie bo\ w’as siiatche'd 
from him. As J snppfi.seel, thr needle — that is 
to say, ii needle — wms alivady then*, slipped .slily 
in uiide-r the loose skin of the little annual’s 
hack. I asked to he allow’eil to look at it, and 
requested tliat it might be compared witli the 
needles iii the Khan’s packet. It wa.s half an 
inch too short ! 

There w\'is no doubt. >S JChan was furious. 

‘Take him away!’ .shouted he, almost foaming 
with r.nge ; nothing a Persian eli.shkes so much 
as to be over-rcaclie<l — ‘teikelimi away! I sluill 
attend to lii.s matter in the morning.’ 

A general of cavalry, particularly in Persia, 
is a great man, and his manner of attending 
to the aflairs of tho.se who have eiffended him 
is rough Tw’o black-heanled soldier-.servants 
hustled the disappointed charlatan out of the 
room. S--1 — Khan felt almost well already. 
The mouse I'aii aw’ay, silken bonds and all ; and 
I begged the absent surgeon off with some 
difficulty. 

‘I make you a present of him,’ sai«l S 

Khan. I 

This little ejiisode had made the time p.iss. j 
There i.tis a.s yet (nine r.M.) no sign of dinner, | 
though roasted quails, .smoking hot on the sjut, 
had been handeel one to each person, as a bi»rt! 
of stop-gap. Most of the guests began to drink, j 
some heavily. 1 


A little wiry man in a pair of bathing-driuvcrs, 
and otherwise naked, now cuteretl the room. He 
juggled ; he sung ; he played on various instru- 
ments ; he improvised. He and his son acted 
a little impromptu farce, ui which the* priests 
\ve*re mercilessly mimicked ; then he diil all the 
tricks of the Enro])ean contortionist ; then he 
turned somersaults amid a forest of i^harp dagger.s, 
points upw'ards ; tlii'ii he ate fire ; and finally 
took a hc'ader wdiilr* vomiting flames into the 
lank helejAv. This man wais tJhohim Nalidi, the 
celehratod hulloon. For hi.s jierformance, he 
would get his diinier, and perluqis five shillings 
of oiir money. 

‘Wliere are the card.s, sahib? Ilakim-saliib, 
wliere are the <*ards ^ ’ 

1 sent for mv servant, who produced them. 

‘ Pd'^niillah ' Ictus play,’ shouted Mirza M 

Khan. 

‘ Lot us play,’ .asscuited the guests. 

They all set to, at a kind of lansquenet. All 
were wealthy men, and as they gamhleil only 
for silver coin, not much harm was done. 
Like a Christmas party of children at Pope 
Joan, how they sliouted ; and how flu v i heated, 
o])enly, iiio-t openly* lie w'ho cluated mo'-t 
was ha])j)iest, and tlie onlv disgrace w’lis m 

being found out. S Khan, wlio s.it next 

to me, liad a method of cheating so sinqile, 
so Arcadi.m in its .sinqduity, tlial it desrrv'es 
description. He lost, Jo.st persi.stently ; but hi.s 
heap <lid not percei)til)ly diniinish. I watched 
him. Ill" jdan was this, Wlieii he w'on, ho 

I mt Ills winnings on his hi'ap ot coin. Wlicn 
le lost, he would i arefully count out the amount 
of money he had to ])ay. ‘ Sixty kcraiLS ; ah ! 

Correit, you see — .sixty.’ He W'oiild then gatlu'i* 
it U]* m his two liiinds, ])lace the clo.sed liaiids 
on Ills own lK*a]>, let out the greater jiart of 
the sixty hiher loins on his lie.ip, and ojicning 
his closed luinds iium below iijiw.irds, apparently 
p.iid his losses into the pile ot his biicLes.stul 
aiheisiiy with a ‘Much good may they do you ! 
Another sixty kerans.’ 

Alter about an houi' of tlii«, the nm.sie and 
.singing having been going on uiicea.singly, dinner 
w*as announced. ‘I’lie money was pocketed, or 
handed over to the ejire ol soivants. A lung 
sheet ot embroideied le.itlier xvas .spread on the 
ground ; over tins w’as jilaced a .sheet of liand- 
imiited chintz, .some twelve feet by four; bowls 
of sherbet (iced sirups and waiter) W'ere l.iid at 
intervals ; and tlie v'arions dishes, hlLd each 
to overllowing, and mostly sw’imming in fat, 
were placed m circular trays before eveiy six 
gnesks. A plenl.iful iliuner— no Parmecide fea.st. 
Lambs roa-sted wliole, stnlfed with dati*.s, almonds, 
raisins, and pistachio nuts ; sparrow and pome- 
granate siiiip ; kebabs of lamlis and antelope ; 
all the thonsaiid-and-one delicacies of the Persian 
cuisine —chillau.s, pillau.s, currie.s, fowds boiled 
and roast. All wa.s good, w'cll cooked, and lavish ; 
fyir each man had some half-dozen servants with 
him, who would dine on the leavings ; and our 
host lia<l certainly fifty servants, all of whom 
would get u m(*al oil these crumha from the 
rich man’s table. 

Just as dinner was finishing, a grand display 
of fireworks took place ; and that and dinner 
over, we all bade our host good-bye, and I'ode 
home through the dark streets, lighted only by 
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tlio liuitorns wliicli •were carried by our servants ; I ‘Yes, I know women — eriou|,di to .say the 
and the only sounds to be heard besides our j onlinary things about them/ said Waring ; ‘ but 

liorses* hool.s, Avere the balking of the .street perhaps I don’t know you, Avhicli is of far more 

dogSj and the strangely human try of the jackals. con.sequence just now.’ 

It Av as twelve at night, and Shiraz was fii.st a.sleep. ‘There is not much in me to know,’ said the 
girl in a light voice. ‘1 am just like other girls. 

A HOUSE DIVIDED AOAINST ITSELF. lwe.,"^,‘l,wlTikr’riitUc 

ciiArxER XVII. 'vhy should she cry? 8he is going to see the 

• world. Did you ever feel, when you came here 

‘Yiis, 1 hope you will come and see me often.— tir.st, a sort of horror seize upon you, a^ if— as 

0 ye.s, I shall miss my sister ; but then 1 shall if — as if 3mu Avere lost in a sav’age AA'ilderne.ss, 

have all the more of papa.— Good- night. Good- and AAoublneA'er .see a human face ag.iin?’ 
night, Captain Gaunt. — No ; I don’t sketch ; that ‘No; I cannot say 1 ever felt that.’ 

AAas Frances. IMoii’t knoAV tin* country, either. ‘No, to be sure,’ cried (.'on^tauce. ‘What 

It \A\aM my si.ster Avho kiicAV it. 1 am quite igiio- ridiculous nonsense T am talking! A saA'age 

rant and useless.— tJood -night.’ wildPrne.ss ! Avith all these house.s about, and 

Waring, Avho AV'as tin the loggi.a, heard this the hotels on the beacb- I mean — didn’t you 
in the clear tones ol •his only remaining com- feel as if you AV'ould like to run \iolently doAvn 
paiii(4?i. lie heard her come in altei wards AA'ith a steep place into the sea'i” Then she stopped, 
u step more distinct than that of Frances, a.s her and laughed. ‘It Avas the sAA'ine that did 
Aoice earned fmtlier. lie .said to himselt that that.’ 

('\erything avos more distiiut about this girl, ‘It has ncA'cr occurred to me to take that 
and he Avas glad that she Avaa coming, ghul ot means of settling matter< ; and yet I underst.md 
Some relief fiom the dcjire'.sion Avhich oA’ercame ,you,’ In* said graA'ely. ‘You Ima'c made a mis- 
him agaiii.''t hi^ amH. She came across one loom 1 't.ike. You thought j'ou Avere idnloboplier enough 
alU'r another, and out iijion tie* loggia, throAMiig to give uj* the AA'orld ; and it turns out that you 
lu-rself down listlessly in tin* usuijkmI chair. It are not. lint you need not cry, lor it n not too 
did not occur to him that she Avas iiiiawaie of ' late. You can change your min(j.’ 
has piesence, and he was siiijirised that she said ‘J — oh.uige my mind' Not for the A\oild, 
nothing But after a minute or two, there eould pa]ia ' Do j'ou think I would gi\T them the 
b(‘ no doubt how it A\as that Constance did not triumjdi of supposing that I could not do Avillnmt 
spi>ak. Tlu'iv was no loml outbuilt of emotion, them, that 1 aa’us obliged to go back? Not lor 
but a loAV siijinressed sound, aaIik h it was iinjuKs- the aaoiLI.’ 

sibh‘ b> niistaKe. Sin* said after .i moment to ‘T nndeislaiid the Mmliiiienl,’ he .said. ‘Still, 
hei'.self . ‘What a fool 1 urn'* But cAeii this betAveeu thc.se Iaa’o e*)nditions of mi nd, it i- rather 
lelleetioii did not stem the tide. A .seusjition unfortunate for you, my dear. 1 do not see any 

01 utter ‘solitude had .seized li]>oii hei. She aaus middle euui.se.’ 

ahaiidomMl, among sti.mgeis ; and though .she had ‘O yes, there is a middle course. I can 
so nuuli exitcrn-nce ol the A\orld, it aaus not of m.dve luAself very comfortable here; and that 
this AAorld that Coiistaiue bad any knowledge, is Aihat J mean to do. — Papa, if you had not 
liad sbe bi'eu left alone among a new tiihe of found it out, 1 sbould not have told yon. 1 lioxie 
people unknown to hm-, she A\ould not liaAe hemi 3011 are not offended ?’ 

alraid' ( Joint or cam]) Avouhl luu'e had no alarms ‘O no, 1 am not offended/ he said Avitli a 
lor her; hut the solitude, hroken onlv 1*3" the short kiugb. ‘It is pcrhap.s a pity that cAeiy- 
occasioiial .apiie.iraiK e ()t these rm tic ( ompauioiis ; body lias been imt to .so mueb lioubk* forwblit 

tlic sinqde 3mnng .soldier, A\ho av.ks going t) bestoAv giA’es 3'ou so little satisfaction. That is the Avorst 

his lieait upon ln'i, an entirely niidesired gift ; : of it ; the.sc mi.stake.s atlect .so man}* others lie, sides 
the anxious mother, Avho avus about to mount one’s .self.’ 

guard oA’er her at a distanee; tbe polite old beau I (’oustauce cvideiitl} had a struggle Avith herself 
111 the background. Was it jKissihle th.xt the exist- j t-> accept this reproof; hut .she made no inime- 
ence she kncAv had altogether receded from (’on- diate reply. After a AA'hilc : ‘Fiauec" A\ill he 

stance, lyid left her AVI th such eonqiaiiioiis alone a bltle strange at first; hut .she will like it 

She AA";»s not thinking ot her fatlier, ueitlier of hy-and-hv ; and it is only right she should ]ia\o 
himself nor of his pos.sihle presence, AAdiieb Avas ' her sh.are/ she .said softly.— ‘ f ha a'c hecuA\omler- 
of little importance to her. Alter a AA'hile, she j iiig/ she went 011 AVitli a hiiigli that a\ as somewhat 
sat nprigbt .uid passed her bundkerchiiT qnieklv ' foned, ‘Avbether mamma Aviil ivsjiei t her iiidi- 
oAcr her faci*. ‘ lt«i.s my own fault/ sbe said, still ' Aidualit3' at all ; fir if she Aiill put her altogether 
to herself ; ‘ I might have knoAA’ii.’ into 1113' place? I Avoudor if — th.it man I told 

‘You don’t see, (Joiistanci*, that I am here.’ 3011 of, jiapa’ , 

•She started, an<l pulled herself u] I in a moment ” ‘Well, Aidiat ot him?’ said WaiTng, ratln-r 
‘Oh, are you there, pajia ? No, f didn’t see you. -havpl3\ 

I didn’t think of any one being hen*. — ‘ 1 Avoiider if lie Avill he turned over to Frances 


to herself ; ‘ I might have knoAA’ii.’ into 1113' place? I Avoudor if — th.it man I told 

‘You don’t see, (Joiistanci*, that I am here.’ 3011 of, jiapa’ 

•She started, an<l pulled herself u] I in a moment ” ‘Well, Aidiat ot him?’ said WaiTng, ratln-r 
‘Oh, are you there, pajia ? No, f didn’t see you. -havpl3\ 

I didn’t think of any one being hen*. — ‘ 1 Avoiider if lie Avill he turned over to Frances 
they are gone. EA^eryhody came to see Frafle^s too ^ JlAA'oultlhe droll. Mamma is not a per.son 
oft, as you dnined. She bore up ver3' aavII ; but, to giA'e up any of her plans, if .she can help it ; 

of course, it AAas a little sad for her, leaving cveiy- and you liaA'e brought up Frances so veiy AA'ell, 

tluim she knows.’ *' papa ; she is .so docile — and so ohedieiit’-^ir— 

‘You Avere crying a mill iite ago, (kmstance.’ ‘You think she Avill accept 3^ur old loAer, 

‘Was I? Oh, Avell ; that Avas nothing. Girls or your old Ai'ardrohe, or anytliing that offers? 

cry, and it doesn’t mean much. You knoAV 1 don’t think sbe in so well brought up as 

women avcU enough, to knoAV that.’ that.’ 



CHAMBERS’S JOURN'AL. 


‘I dul not mean to insult my sister,’ cried 
Constance, sprini^dii" to her feet. ‘ She is so well 
brought up, that she accepted what(‘vcr you chose 
to say to her, forgetting that she was ti woman, 
that she was a lady.’ 

Wanng’s face grew scarlet in the darkness. ‘ I 
hope,’ he said, ‘that I am incapable of forgetting 
on any provocation that my daughter is a lady.’ 

‘You mean me,’ she cried, breathless. ‘Oh, 

I con’ But here she stopped. ‘Papa,’ she 

resumed, ‘what good will it do us to quarrel? 
I don’t want to quarrel. Instead of setting 
yourself against me because I am poor Con, and 

not Frances, whom you love Oh, I think 

you might he good to me j list at this moment ; 
lor I am very lonely, and I don’t know what 
I am good for, and I think iiiy heart* will 
break.’ 

She went to him quietly and flung herself 
upon his shoulder, and cried. Waring w’as 
pcrhnpi) more embarrassed tlian touched by this 
appeal ; but after all, she was his chihl, ami 
he was sorry for her. Hi' put his arm round 
her, and said a few soothing w’ords. ‘You may 
he good for a great deal, if you choose,’ he 
said j ‘ and if you will believe me, my dear, 
you wdll find that by far the most amusing 
way. Yon have more capabilities tlian Frances ; 

J roii are much better educated tliaii she is— at 
east, 1 suppose so, for she was not educated at 
all.’ 

‘How do you mean that it will be more 
amusing ”2 I don't expect to be amused ; all 
that is over,’ said Constance, in a dolorous 
tone. 

He w’as so much like her, that he paused for 
a momfint to consider whether he should he 
angry, but decided against it, and laughed 
instead. ‘You arc not cennplimentary,’ he said. 
‘What I mean is, that if you sit still and think 
over your deprivations, you will inevitably be 
miserable ; whereas, if vou exert yourself a little, 
and make the best of the situation, yon will 
very likely extract something tluit is amusing 
out of it. I have seen it hajipcu so often m 
my experience.’ 

‘Ah !’ said Constance, considering. And then 
she withdrew” from him and went hack to her 
chair. ‘I thought, perhaps, you meant something 
more positive. Tlierc aie jierliaps possibilities — 
Frances would have tliouglit it wrong to look 
out for amusement— that must have been because 
you trained hei so.’ 

‘Not altogether. Frances does not require so 
much amiiseinent a, >5 you do. It is so in every- 
thing. One individual wants more sleep, more 
food, more delight than others.’ 

‘Yes, yc'',’ she cried; ‘that is like me. »Sonie 
people are more alive than others ; that is what 
you mean, papa.’ 

‘ I am not sure that it is wdiat I mean ; but 
if you like to take it so, I have no objection. 
And in that view, I recommend you to live, 
Constance. You will find it a great deal more 
amusing than to mope ; and it will be much 
pleasanter to me.’ 

‘Yes,’^, she said, ‘I was considering. Perhaps 
what I mean vdll be not the same as what you 
mean. I wdll not do it in h^auces’ way ; but 
still I will take your advice, papa. I am sure 
you are right in what you say.’ 


‘I am glad you think so, my dear. If you 
cannot have I'verything you want, take wdiat you 
can get. It is the only true philosophy.’ 

‘ Tlicu I shall be a true philosopher,’ she said 
with a laugli. The laugh was more than a mere 
recoveiy of spirits. It broke out again alter a 
little, as if wdtli a sense of something irresihtibly 
comic. ‘But 1 must not iiiti'rfere too iinicli with 
Mariuccia, it appears. She know's wdiat you like 
better than 1 do. I am only to look wu&c wlieii 
she submits her onrnu, as if 1 knew all about it. 
T am very good at looking as if I knew all aliout 
it. — Bv the way, do v ou know there is no piano ? 
I should like to luiv'e a piano, if 1 might.’ 

‘That wull nut be very dftticult,’ ho said. 
‘ Can you ])l.‘iy ? ’ 

At whiidi she Luighed once more, w'itli all her 
easy confidence restored. ‘Vou shall hear, when 
you get me a ])iaiio. — Tl'.aiiks, pajia ; you have 
quite re^itored me to myself. I can’t kiii/ you 
socks, like Frances ; and I am not so clever about 
the niav onuai'.es ; but still I am not altogt-tbcr 
devoid of intellect. And now*, we coiiqdetely 
understand eacli other,-- (b)r)«| 

‘This IS sudden,’ he -a. -I ' i, if you 

think it is time for that ceremony.’ 

‘It is time for me; 1 am a little tired; and 
I have got smiie alterations to make in niy room, 
now that — now that- at present w hen I am quite 
settled ami see niy way.’ 

He did not nndei’stand wdiat slu* meant, and 
ho did not impui'e. Il was of very little con- 
sequence. Indeed, it wms peilnqis W'cll that she 
should go and leave him to think of ev’eiv tiling. 
It W'as not a month yet sime the day when 
he hail met that idiot AJaunering on the load. 
To be sure, tliere was no ]>i out that the idiot 
Manuel ing was the cause of all that had ensued. 
But at least it was hi* who had first disturbed 
the calm which ‘Warjiig hoped was to luivi* been 
eternal, lie sat down to tliiiik, almost grateful 
to Constance lor taking herself awaj. lie 
thought a little of Fiances Inirrviiig along into 
the luiknowii, the first gi eat jouniev hhe had ever 
taken, and .such a journey, away from everything 
and everybody she knew. Poor little Fan ! He, 
thought a little about her ; but lie thouglit a 
great deal about hinsself. ^^'ould it ever bo 
p().ssilde to return to that peace wdiich had been 
.so profound, whicli had ceased to ajipear capable 
of distiuliaiice ? ’I'he circum.stanco.s were all v(*ry 
dilTerent now. Fr.uice.s, who would think it her 
duty to write to liiia olteii, was hencejfortli to 
bo her mother’s conqianion, reflecting, no- doubt, 
the sentmienls of a luiiid, to escape from wdiich 
he had given iqi the world and (almo,st) his own 
species. And Oonstaiice, though she liad elected 
to be his couqjauion, would- no doubt all the 
same write to her motlier ; and cvei’ything that 
ho did and said, and all the cii‘cum.stanees of 
his life, would thus be laid open. He felt an 
impatience beyond words of that dutiful ne.s.s of 
w omon, that propriety in which girls are trained, 
vfliich makes them write letters. Why should 
they write letters^? But it was impossible to pre- 
vent it. Ills wife would become a sort of distant 
witness of everything he did. She would Ipow 
wdiat lie liked for dinner, the wine he preferred, 
how many baths he took. To describe how this 
thought annoyed him would be impossible. He 
had forgotten to warn Frances that her father 
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was not to be discussed with my kdy. Tut 
wliat was ilie use of saying anything, when 
letters would come and go continually from the 
one house to the other? And he would be 
compelled to put up wdth it, though nothing 
could bo more unpleasant. If tliese girls hu<l 
been boys, this would not have happened. It 
was perhaps the first time Waring had felt 
himself within reach of such a wisli, for boys 
were far more objectionable to his fine tastes 
than girls, gave more trouble, and were less 
agreeable to have about one. In the present 
circumstances, however, he couhl not but feel 
they would have beiui less embarrassing. Con- 
stance might grow tired, indeed, of that uni^ro- 
fitable t'.vi'nise of lettei-writing. But Frances, 
ho felt sure, would lu all eases be dutiful, and 
•would not grow tired. She would write to him 
perhaps (lie shivered). every day ; at least every 
week ; and she woiihl think it her duty to tell 
him every tiling tliat hajiponed, and she would 
require that lie should wiite. lJut this, except 
once or twice, perlm])-., lo let her down easily, 
he Mas resolved that iiuthiiig .sliould induce him 
to do. 

(Jonstauce ivas iioithcr tired nor sleepy when 
she went to her room. She lunl never betrayed 
the « onsciousness in any Nvay, being high-bred 
and courteou.i mIicii it did not interfere ■with 
her (omfoit to ho so; yet she had divined 
that Frances had given up her room to her. 
Tins would have touched the lieart of many 
pe()ple, hut to (.Jonstiiiice it was almost an irri- 
tation. She eould not think wdiy her sister 
had iloiie it, except wdth that intention of self- 
niiu'lyrdonv with wdiieli so many good people 
exasperate their m ighbours. She would have 
been quite as condoi’table in tlie bine room, 
and slie w'ould have liked it better. Now that 
Fram es was safely gfme and lier leelings eonid 
not he hurt any more, Coiihtance had set Iut 
heart upon altering it to lier own iih'asurc*, 
making it hear no longer the impress of Frances’ 
mind, but of her own. She took down a number | 
of the ])i(tures w’hich Frances had thought .<<0 1 
much of, ami softly pulled the things about, and 
clianged it more than an-y one could have suj)- • 
posed a room could be ehaiiLied. 'I’hen sbe sit ' 
down to think. Tlie deprt^sion wdiieh luul 
seized upon her wdien she hud felt that all Avas 
over, that the iloor avus closed upon her, and 
no place of repentance any longer ])ossible, did 
not ri|,turu at first. Her father’.s AAonli?, Avhich 
she nwih r-5tood in a sense not intended bv him, 
gave her a great deal of amusement as she thought [ 
tlicm over. Sim did not conceal from her&elf 
the fact that there might ensue cifcumstances 
ill Avhich she skould quote them to him to 
justify herself. ‘Frances does not require so 
much amusement as you do. One indiA’idual 
requires more sleep, more food, more delight 
than another,’ She laid this dangerous .saying 
up in her mind Avith much glee, laughing, to 
herself under her breath : ‘If you cannot V'‘‘t 
what you want, you must hike Avhat you can 
get.’ JloAv astounded he Avomd bo if it should 
ever he necessary to put liini in mind of these 
dogmas — which Avore so true ! Her father’s argu- 
ments, indeed, AAdiich Avere so well mcant^ did 
not suit the case of Constance. She had been 
m a better state of mind when she had felt her- 



self to aAvake, as it Avero, on the edge of this 
desert, into Avhich, in her impatience, she had 
flung herself, and saAv that there was no escape 
for her, that she had been taken at her word, 
that she Avas to be permitted to work out licr 
own Avill, ami that no one w'ould forcibly inter- 
fere to restore all her delights, to smooth the 
Av.iy for her to return. She had expected this, 
if not coiisci<m''ly, yi*t AAdth a strong unexpressed 
coimctnm. But Avhen she had seen Markham’s 
face di.->iipi)car, and realised that he Avas gone, 
actually giuie, and had left her to exist as she 
could in the Avildoniess to Avhich she had floAAUi, 
her young perverse soul had been SAvept as hy 
a tempest. 

After a Avhile, when she had gone throimh that 
little interview Avitli her father, Avheii siio liad 
executed her little revolution, and had seated 
heisclf in the quiet of 'the early night to think 
again over tlie Avhole matter, the jiaiig returned, 
as every pang rloe.s. It avus not yet ten o’clock, 
the hour at Avhicli she miglit liaAm been setting 
out to a .Miecession of entertainments under lier 
molliei’s AVJiig ; but she had nothing better to 
amuse her than to alter the arraiigcmeut of a 
fcAV old chairs, to draAV U'^ide a faded curtain, 
and then to betake herself to bed, though it 
was too early to sleep. I'heri' Avcrit sounds of 
voices still audible AVithont, pi’ople singing, gos- 
siping, enjoying, on the stoim benches on the 
Puuto, ju^t those same delights of society Avhich 
happy xieoplu on the verge of a new season Avere 
beginning to enjoy. But Constance dhl not feel 
iiimh sj'iujwithy Avith the Aullagers, Avlio Avero 
foreigners, Avlioin she felt to be annoying and 
mtriisiA'e, in.k.ti* a noi- * under her AvindoAVs, 
A\heu, as \l - • li.iiqs ii- ■!, she had nothing to 
<lo but to go to .sleep. AVlicn she looked out 
from the amiuIoav ami saAV the pale sky sjiread- 
iiig clear over tin* .sea, she could think of nothing 
but Frances nibbing along through tlie night, 
Avith jMurkliam Ciking such care of her, hastening 
to London, to all that Avas worth living for. No 
doubt that little ihmg A\’as still crying in her 
corner, in her lolly and ignorance regretting her 
village. Oh, if they could have but changed 
places ! To think of sitting opposite to Markham, 
Avith the soft night-air blowing iu her face, 
deA'Quring the Avay, seeing the little towns flash 
past, the morning chiAAii upon Fram'e, the long 
leAmls of the flat country SAveep along ; then 
I’ans, Lomlon, at hiht ! She sliut the iwniLUii 
almo.'.t violently Avith a hand that tremhled, and 
looked round tlie four AAaills Avhidi shut her in, 
with again an impulse almost of despair. She 
felt like u Avild creature newly caged, shut in 
there, to he kept within bolts and bars, to pace 
up and <loAvn, and beat against the Avails of 
lier prison, an<l ncA’er more to go free. 

But this fit bi'ing more violent, did not go 
so deep as the unspeakable sense ^)f loneliness • 
Avliicli had ovcrAA'hchnwl licr soul at first. She 
sprang up Irom it Avitli the buoyancy of her age, 
ami said to her>elf Avhat her lather had said : 

‘Tf you cannot get Avhat a’'ou Avant, you must 
take Avhat you cun get.’ There w'a.s yet a little 
amusement to he had out of this arid ^ace. She 
hail her father’s sanction for imiking vise of her 
opportunities ; anything Avas better than to mope ; 
and for her it aams a necessity to live. She 
laughed a little under her breath once more, as 
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she ctirnc* back to this more rcassurin" thought, 
and W) lay down in lier sister’s bed witli a satis- 
faction in the thought that it had not taken 
l»er any trouble to supplant Fiances, and a mis- 
chievous smile about the corners of licr mouth ; 
although, after all, the thought of the travellers 
came over her again as she closed her eyes, and 
she ended by crying herself to sleep. 

(To he continued^ 

THE BLACK MUSEUM. 

The name at the head of this paper will be a 
puzzle to a good many of our readers. Even 
among Londoners born and bred, not one in a 
hundred perhaps has heard of the Black Musemn. 
IVhitaker's Almanae knows it not; and JheJems’s 
Dictionary of London^ that ‘ guide, philosopher, 
and friend’ of the wanderer in the great metro- 
polis, makes no mention of it. Mr Samuel Weller 
himself, ‘extensive and peculiar’ us his know- 
ledge of London is admitted to have been, miglit 
have had to plead guilty of ignorance in this one 
particular. And yet the Black Museum can 
show names of mark in its visitors’ book. ‘Counts 
a many, and dukes a few,’ from Royal ITighnesses 
downwards, have here inscribed their signatures. 
Literature and music arc represented by Mr W. 
S. Gilbert and Sir Arthur Sullivan ; the drama 
by Miss Minnie Ralrner ; the fire brigade by 
Captain Sliaw ; and the last oflices of the law by 
Mr William Marwood, who, we arc told, was a 
frequent visitor. Not to keep tlic reader in 
suspense, tlic Black Museum is a small back-room 
on the second floor of the ollices of the Convict 
Supervision Department, Scotland Yard, and its 
curios consist exclusively of articles connected in 
one wav or another witli crime and criminals. 
The objects exhibited are about a hundred and 
fifty ill number. Tlu-y are carefully labelled, 
and are further described in a bulky catalogue, 
•which, ill addition to names, dates, and other 
particuhins, contains a number of photognipbs and 
newspaper cuttings having relation to tlie various 
items. 

The collection is so arranged as to allow free 
inspection of the various objects, and the curator, 
Sergeant Bradshaiv, takes an evident pride in his 
charge, and furnishes the history ot any given 
item with remarkable promptitude and accuracy. 
Round three sides of the room, on a high shelf, 
are ranged a number of plaster casts from l>erby 
jail and York Castle, repri^Jenting the heads of 
sundry criminals, who, for one offence or another, 
have suffered the last penalty of the law. If it 
were customary to hang people on the strength 
of their personal appearance, we should my that 
most of these gentry fully deserved their fate. 
They are not a pleasant sight, and for the most 
'*part have noff even notoriety to recommend them. 
One of them, howevM’, a big heavy head, ticketed 
ns that of ‘JoUn Platts’ — executed in 1847, for 
the murder of one George Collih, at Chesterfield — 
acquires a factitious interest from the lact that 
the identical rope which hanged the original is 
looped O'^'f the gas pendant in the centre of the 
room. Tne halters connected with the other 
casts are also preserved in the Museum, but this 
one chances to have the place of honour. The 
curator calls our attention to the thinness of the 


rope — about five-eighths of an inch only — in 
comparison with that at present used, •which 
is nearly or quite an inch in diameter. He 
further points out that the rope is much shorter 
than that now in use. Under the old r<fgiine, 
it was an even chance whether the criminal 
died by strangling or by dislocation of tlie neck ; 
whereas, by the present more merciful ‘long 
drop,’ the neck is invariably dislocated, and 
death is practically instantaneous. Together with 
the halter are seen tlie cords — now replaced by 
a leather strap — for pinioning the arms of the 
condemned man, and the cap— a tall conical afiair 
like a large cotton nightcap, but of double 
material — for drawing over his head at the 
supreme moment. Those three items, the halter, 
tlie jiinioning gear, and the cap, constitute the 
complete ‘ liaiigman’s kit.’ Sergeant Bradshaw 
informs us, not without a., touch of regret, that 
Mr Marwood, on paying liis last visit to ^ the 
Museum, promised to present to it the ropes 
with w'hicli the murderers of Lord Frederick 
Uavcndish and Mr Burke were executed, but died 
without having redeemed his promise. 

From the a])]diauces of the hangman. A\e pa^^s 
by an easy transition to the last relics oi ihe late 
Mr Charles 1\ ■ace, whiili rank among the clucf 
lions ol the colh*ction. Sergeant Bradshaw shows 
us, handling them ‘ tenderly, as if he loved them,’ 
the working tools of the venerable imscieant : 
the neat little picklocks and skeletun-kojs ; tlm 
gimlet, inutlled in an india-rubber casing ; (he 
handy little ‘jemmy;’ the crucible lor irndting 
down his spoils; and hi'.t, but not least, his 
‘ladder,’ a simple wooden cmitriv.uiee, lohling 
into so small a compass as to go inti> an ordinaiy 
handbag, and yet, when extended, alloiding anqile 
foothobl for the cat-bke ‘prince ot buiglai-.,’ as 
he is called, to climb u]> to a tiisl-lloor window. 
So original is tlic conlnvancc, that unlil J’eace 
lumsell revealed its object, tbe police weie quite 
at a loss to imagine its use. Heie, too, are the 
inventoi’.s blue '-jiectaok's, and bi'? arlilicial arm — 
a leather .stuni]) with a liook in it —worn for the 
purpose of disgui'-e, the real arm lying snugly 
wdthiu the coat. The secret of Poact* baling so 
long kcj)t out of the hands of tlie police is that 
he had no accomplices, but woiked entirely alone. 
Under cover of his di.sguise, he collected the 
iicces-jary information for his exploits ; and alter 
some daring burglary, wherein tlie actiiity of a 
practised gjmnast had been displayed, the last 
person to be suspected was the little oue-aim,ed old 
man with the blue spectacles. Wonderful aic the 
ways of hero-wor.Jnppers, Some eccentric relic- 
hunter has actually cut a piece out of the artificial 
arm, and iif some obscure comer of the universe 
doubtle.->^ dazzh's his kinsfolk and accj[uaiutances 
by tlie exhibition of a veritable bit of leather 
formerly belonging to a deceased burglar and 
murderer. The reader may remember that Peace, 
alter having escaped the consequences of many 

f irevicuis crimes, was convicted of attempting the 
ife^’of a policeman, and of the actual murder of 
a Mr Dyson, at Baanercross, near Sheffield ; and 
after a determined attempt to escape by jumping 
from a railway train, was executed at Leeds on 
the 2oth of February 1879. A carte-de-visite of 
Peace, taken by the Stereoscopic Company, is 
preserved in the catalogue, and should be a 
valuable example to the studexit of physiognomy ; 
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the hi^h forehead, deep-set eyes, and bulldog other slightly bent. lu close continuity to the 
lower jaw indicating a singular combination — crowbars we are sliow'ii specimens of tlie ‘knueklc- 
fully verified in the life of tlie man— of strong duster,’ a small but lormidable weapon, for which 
intellectual power and force ot w’ill, unbalanced we are indebtetl to our American cousins. The 
by corresponding moral (jualities. ordinary knuckle-duster is a fiat piece of iron 

From the Peace collection Ave pass to the stock- or brass about half an inch thick, with four oval 
in-trade of less notorious burglars. Here is a openings of such si/e as to allow the passage of 
miniature dark -lantern, manuiactured by some the four fingers. The fingers being passed through 
ingenious scoundrel out of one of Ilryant and these holes the hand closes Avith a firm grip on 
May’s three-penny tin match-boxes. ‘To such the ‘butt’ of the Aveapon, Avhile tJie remainder 
base uses may Ave come a£ last!* 'J'he buirh-c_\e t>f the metal stands out in the shape of an iron 
is a mere bit of AvindoAi -glass, o\al in shajie, and ling or guard o\'er each knuckle, a bloAv from 
so small that the ojier.itor can, aa’Iiou neces'^ai-A’, the luuid thus armed coming AAith terrific; force, 
mask it AAuth his thumb, no slide being uhmI. Still more formidable is the ‘spiked’ knuckle- 
The light-giving power ot such a lantern must <lustcr. Jlere each loop of the projecting guard 
naturally be small, but it is ])robablA’ <|mti‘ sufti- oAvr the knuckles, lu^te.ld of being rounded, as 
cient to enable the burglar to avoid stumbling in flu; former case, is fahliioned into an angle 
over tables and chairs, or to illuminate a key- of about niin'ty degree-^, giving a cutting eflect 


hole. , 

Here are the AA’orking tools of AV right and 
AVlusifleA’, the Jlovtoii Imi'glai's, noAV undergoing 


111 addition to the natural *force of the hloAV. 

I'assing ou from the knuckle-dusters, aa'c give 
a cursorv glame at a varied collection of life- 


f ienal servitude -AVriglit being eondeinned foi preseiTers, pi.stols, daggers, arid otber lethal 
ife, Wlieatlcy to twenty years. E.idi carried a Aveapon-*, all of Avlnch have seem service at some 
revolver; that ]i(douging to Wright, Avith aa'IhVIi time fir other. The Imfchcr’s knife, Ave note, is 
he shot at and wounded two of the pohci*, being a decidedly popular Aveapon, There are also 
etamped ‘ Ihitish t’on.stabulaiy,’ a cpieer illustra- some hali-do/eii ra/iors, all of A\hich liave been 
lion of the irony of fate, and of the piov.-ibial used in the coinmission ol murders or attempted 
‘engiiusT lioi-'t with liis oAvn petard.’ Kadi of luiirilers. It ih a curious fact that they arc 
these two i»ra(titioiiers earned Ins fools in a soil AMtlmut exception bladv-handled, the innocent 
of ha\’'ei->ack slung at liis side. A later cAjiert, Avhiteness of bone or lA'ory Being apparently 
c.iptured in tlu' act ol an allempfed burglaiy unc(»ngeiiial to the murderous instinct, 
at the Pntish ]\Iiiseum in 1H81, took a bolder Our attention is ne\t diri*cted to sundry tin 
course, and earned his niiplemeiifs — also hen* canist«*r^, A\hich jirnve to he infernal machines, 
presi'rvi'd- m an onlin.ny carjieiiter’s tool-lm'ket, As a rule, they look liarmless enough, one of them 
over Ills shoulder, ’fliis giuitleman affiated the eA’cu usHiiming the innocent semblance of an 
eailA’’ morning lor Ins exploits, and unless caught ordinary lump ot coal. The imitation is so good 
in tiie very act, Avould iialiirally be taken lor a that it is only on taking it in the hand that Ave 
liaimle-s I h itish A\ oik man, going about Ins laAA’ful dinover that the supposed coal is in reality 
a\ocations. metal, hollow, hut of gr. ait weight and substanee. 

As might ]»erhnps Ih* antici]Kited, Ave find here This singular aitide Avas bi ought to the police 
an am]>le colhstioii of crinvbais or ‘jemmies’ by one Kraser 1 ’aimer, otherwise Farrell, other- 
of Aarioiis <leseri])tiun^. These lormi<lable appli- AAUse ‘ AVarluiAvk,’ a m>in Avlio luul a mania lor 
aiKcs are made, it a]ipears, m legulav giadations Avarning onr uavji and foreign governments of 
of si/e, tin* three laige^t being known as tlie plots aaIucIi in realify bad no existence save in 
‘Lord iM.iyor,’ f he ‘Alderman,’ and the ‘(!omruon- hw own imagmatioii. lie asserted that this 
councilman.’ The Lord ilayor is lour feet tliree sui»po.sed ])iece of coal, with others of the same 
niches 111 length, and is only used on great octa- kind, aams intended to lx; charged aaiUi explosives, 
sioiis, say tlu* breaking open of a strong-room tir and mixed a\ if b the genuine coal in the bunkers 
\a;ry lieuAy safe. Tlie specimen Jiere sIioaau was of sonie doomed st(*aiiidxip. It is said that, in 
useil in Avhat is knoAvn as the Hatton Harden conseipience of his revelation'!, an examination 
burglary in 1880, by Smith and others. The aams made of the Avhole of the coal in the hunkers 
Alderman is three leet three inches m length; of the late < Vai’s sti-am-y.udit Lnwli/i, then lying 
tlu Commou-i ouncilnian about tAVo niches shorter, at (tkis-guAv, but A\ithout lesiilt. Side by side 
and, as IfelUs its Ioaa er dignity, not quite so stout, with tins last item is a far mole fornnduble- 
■\VhateA*er may be saul as to the projected reform hioknig attair. It is of small si/e; hut the soli- 
of the City of London, onr readers Avill agree ‘lity ot its construction and the peculiarity of 
Avith us tint the .si»oner //tin eorporatioir is its shape — a llattened oval, tapering down at the 
abolished the bettcir. I’assing ditwniAvard fixmi (‘x tremitj', Avliere the fuse is inserted- - indicate 
the Comnion-eouncilman, Ave come ultimately to that special thought and ingenuity have been 
the ‘pocket’ Jemmy— .Tames the h'ss, m more expended ou its design. EAeii the moat acconi- 
respectful language — which is about tw’eh’^e inches ' jilislied of ernninaks, hoAvever, cannolBbe always 
in length. The Black JIuseuiii speenuen is of on his guard, and this, deadly conjo’ivance Avas 
finely tempered steel, and liinged so as to fold inadvertently left in a tnuucar. T|e conductor 
in half, in Avliich condition a curate might ca«'ry Avas per'-uaded that his ‘find’ aauis an infenial 
it in his breast-pocket Avitliout exciting suspicion, machine of more than ordinarily diabolical char- 
Tlie larger sizes divide into two'or tliree lengths, acter, and he conveyexl it with infinite jnecau- 
AA'hich are screwed together when required*^ for tion to the police, who at first were of same 
actuiTl use. Some are solid, some of tubular steel, ojiiiuon. Furtlicr iiiA’^esligation, however, sati.'>fie4 
tlie latter construction giving increased lightness them that the suiiposeJ explosive was merely a 
Avitliout any sacrifice of strength. Each end model, artistically cast in lead, of a new design 
terminates in a chisel point, the one straight, the for an infant’s feeding-bottle I 
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A more isenous interest attaches to the trun- 
cheon-case — pierced a bullet — f»f the unfor- 
tunate policeman shot at Dalston in 188:2 

by tlu‘ cowardly ruliian (.)rrock, in an attempted 
burj^liuv at a Baptist chapel. Orrock’s boft felt 
luit, found on the scene of the murder, is also 
heie preserved, as also the chisel, with the letters 
‘rock’ bcratchcd upon it, which led to his iden- 
tification. A photoL'raph of the chisel is also 
bhowii ; and it is a curious illustration of the 
detective powers of science that the mark, mIhcIi 
on th(‘ chl^cl itself is imperceptible to ordinary 
eyesi|.,dit, is plainly Ici^ible in the photograph. 

Amoii^ the cartes-di'-visite iiluch adoiii the 
Museum catalogue is that of O’ Donnell, the 
man who shot the informer Carey. Here, t(»o, 
are the two bullets uhich wei'e extracted 
from (^^irey's body, and the revolver, a .small 
pocket weajion, from which they were fired. A 
larger revolver, louiid among O’Domiell’.s lug- 
gage, lies beside it. Under a ghtss shade hard 
by lies a gelatine capsule, a harmless-looking 
affair enough, but belying its appearance, foi it 
contains a ileadly jioison, a«onito — being, m fact, 
the fellow to that used by Dr Lanisou in 1882 
to destroy his youthful brother-m-law. '\Ve are 
shown the carte of this criminal al-o, a gentle- 
manly-looking man, by no means aiiswenng to 
the conventional tv])e of ustiasMin. Appearances, 
hoAve\er, are deceitful, as the eopyhook.s of 
our youth so persi.stently reminded us. Under 
anotlur glass shade is a piece ot dark-brown 
leather, >\hich proven to be a portion of the 
tanned f-kin of llenmghaui, tin* murdiTcr of Mr 
Perceval. Side hy bide with this is a ciiriobitv 
of a different kind, a juu-cushion, bkilfully worked 
in human hair, with the iiisciajition, ‘I will 
instruct thee and tciieh thee in the way tlioii 
fihalt go. I will guide thee with mine eye.’ 
Here, apparently, the ivorker’s stock of .scrqitural 
quotation failed, for she continue*-, ‘My home i-i 
in heaven.’ It is painful to have to relate that 
the good lady ayho workeil these pious sentiments 
has been over tlirce hundred times con\ictcd of 
drunkenness and disorderly conduct ! She x>re- 
bented tliis pin-cubliioii — in honour, ive jiresunie, 
of old accpiaintunce- -to the Ifev. Mr Horslev, 
chaidain of the House of Detention, wJio in turn 
pre.sented it to the Black Museum. 

A tall liat on a peg and mucli covered with 
dust, next attracts our attention. This lioniely 
relic was the property of the Jlcv. Mr Speke, 
the eccentric cleigyman wdio .suddenly dis- 
appeared, leaving Ins hoadg(*ar — here jiresent 
— in the Green Park, and was beliewd to 
have been murdered, but w’as buhsequeiitly dis- 
covered, in the garb of a labouring-inan, at 
Padstow in Cornwall. He ultimately died, we 
believe, in a lunatic asjliun. Clo.se bcbule Mr 
Speke’s liat hang a coil of rope, a pair of bf»ots, 
and an old‘'hor.sc-pi.stol. These articles were the 
property of another clerical gentleman, the Rev. 
John Selby ^Yutson, an eminent scholar, of St 
Michael’s Road, Stockwell. He wa.s convicted, in 
January 1872, of the murder of his wife, whose 
body he had inclosed in a packing-case, corded with 
the piece of rope here bhown. Ho was, however, 
respited nil the "round of insnnity, and thenceforth 
kept m confintmient. He died miite recently, at 
Parkhurst Prison in the Isle of Wight, falling out 
of his bunk in a fit and fracturing his skulk 


Not fur distant are mementos of other well- 
known murderers. Here is the portrait, cut from 
the Daily Teleffraph, of Lefrny, the murderer of 
Mr Gold oil tlie Brighton Railivay. Here is the 
rope used by Marguerite Dixblanc to strangle her 
mistress, Madame Riol, in Pai’k Lane, liex’c are 
the hoots of tlie unfortunate girl, Maria Clausen, 
murdered at Kidbrooke Lane, Elthain, and the 
plasterer’.s hammer w’hich did the deadly deed. 
With another plasterer’s hammer, aLo here pre- 
served, Mullins murdered Mr.s Emsley at Stcplicy, 
in 1800. Here, too, are sundry memorials ot the 
Waimvright case, or Whitecliapcl murder, ol 1874. 
Here are the chopper with whicli the unfortunate 
Uanict Lane was dismembered, and the spado 
ivhicli dug lier grave. Here is one of the l)uttons 
cut from her dress, and a coiTcspondnig button 
found with her body ; and — stranger item still — 
the ]uece of shinbone t;i,ken by a burgeon from 
the leg of the living Harriet Lane, and ivlncli 
formed a last unmistakable proof of tlu* iJentitv 
of the nameh'bs corpse. Evon the cigar which 
Henry Waiiuvright wm.*! smoking when arre.'sted, 
is here preserved. 

Tuiuiing to ollenders of a more frivob Ms char- 
acter, wi* have the jicepslimv ajiparatiis wherein 
a juetonded astrologer, calling iiim.se]| l’rofes,sor 
Zendavesta, ami residing in Jlonier Street, Mai'v- 
lebone Road, London, was wont, ‘for a considei’a- 
tion,’ to call up the image (»f an imimcer’s Jutuie 
wife or husband. To illu‘itrate tlie audacity of 
the. Prolesbor and the fatuitv of Ins dupes, w'o 
ina> mention that among Ins pictorial colli-ction 
of promised bnsbands W'eri* iound Mr Holman 
Hunt and Mr Henry Neville. Anotlier braiicli 
ot the Prolessoi’s hiisniess ivas the casting of 
nativities ; and a number t>l lus liand-hi11.s, showing 
the great advantages to he derivi’d from ])o.ssess. 
mg the ‘.straight tip’ m tins ])ajticular, an* ])re- 
.served with tlie pi>(']tshow apiiaratu.s. Ne\t to 
this latter i& a circular boanl with a mimhir of 
shallow cups or dcpre.ssiuns, painted of dilferent 
colours, hut higgledy-jiiggledy, like a solilanv 
board ‘gone wrong.’ "J’lns is an ujipliunce lor 
publjc-lioiibe gambling. A marble being dro-|>ped 
into a cjlmiU’ical ai lungenient at the side, is 
allowed to ivander at will over the buaid, bets 
being made a,s to the particular colour in winch 
it will finally settle. ISot far distant is a bundle 
of ‘flash’ not(‘s, used by sharjiers to simulate 
unhouinled wealtli, for the imi'pose of tin* ‘con- 
fidence trick’ and .simil.ar fraudb. ‘Elash’ dilfer 
from ‘forgC'U notes, the latter being intended 
to be actually passi‘d as money, and consequently 
made as like the real thing as possible. The 
Hush note is a very rough affair, and only aims 
at simulating the general appearance of a genuine 
note. The specimens before im are headed ‘Bank 
of En.'rav'.n.-,’ ;>n ! lun : ‘i promise to engrave and 
pim; in Kii i-ji-v - on demand for the sum of 
ten pounds, m the first style of the art, or forfeit 
the above sum. Loudon, 29 April 1840. For 
Sr*lf and Go., Bank of Engraving. J. Duck.’ 
There is the customary ‘Ten’ in large Gothic 
letters m the left-hand corner ; and the pajicr 
and printing of a genuiiio note are imitated 
with sufficient closeness to deceive an umvary 
observer who merely bees the note in the h'unds 
of another jiei.'jon. 

Among curiosities of a different kind is an 
Egyptian courbash, or bastinado, on article having 
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the fippcaranco of an ordinary walking-cane, 
taT)cring considerably. It is said to be of 
rliinoceros’ hide. Whatever the inatenul, it is 
of great w'eight and flexibility; and Mdien 
applied, after the mild Oriental fashion, to the 
soles of tlie victim’s feet, must be extremely 

E ersiiasive. The specimen belore us had the 
onour of being exhibited during a recent debate 
in the House of Commons. Hard by it is an 
ancient watchman’s rattlci witli uhieh an expert 
performer, if allowed full oppoitnndy to use it, 
could make a noise audible at nearly two huiidrecl 
yards’ distance. As a matter of fact, however, 
it was chielly used to hatter the head of the 
watchman liiinself, for which purpose it was 
greatlv apiiioved by the malefaitors of the period, 
A similar appliance, in an iinjmued form, was 
used by the police up to a ri'ceiit dale ; but i" 
now luiiipily supersedf^l by a ])ow(>rful whisth*, 
wbick leaves thevearcr lull u-e of liis liands for 
attack or defence, and can be he.iid lor neai’ly 
three-<|uartcrs of a mile. Here, also, are bainl- 
eufl’s ol x.ii'iouH dates and coiistnit tioii, including 
the pair in uhich tin* notorious Jeiry Ahersliau, 
the highuaynian, Mas hanged in chains (171)5) on 
■\\'imbledoii Common ; and an nigmmms MTi-vtlid, 
of Yanki'e contrivance, for seeming an olfcnder 
oil hi» way to duiance vile. It is not unlike 
a pair of caliper-compasses, but uitli a cross- 
handle, like that of a corkscrew. The compass 
poi tioii being shpjied over the wrist ot the 
criminal, ilosrs uith a spring' ; and the handle 
being grasped lirmly by the ollicer in charge, 
the captive lias small ih.ince of fremiig liimselt, 
for a biokeii wri't would In* the piobahh* conse- 
quence ot a struggle. A])rupos ot this uselul 
ajndianct', Scrg'eanl llradshaw lavours us with 
a little ])iece ot ju’Mie.ssional advici*, which xvill 
appro])! 1 it ely (onclude our paper. ‘Always gup 
}oiir iiiiin,’ he tells us, ‘on hi.s miht side. Tlieii, 
if hi' shows tight, he can only let you huNe 
it with his left, and vou have xour right baud 
five to talkie him. H you gri]* him on ins left 
fciile, you leave him the use of his light baud 
to iiiHii left, and like enough he’ll get the better 
of you.’ 

O S L A’S W E D 1) I N U. 

IN TWO ClIAl’TEIlS.— C’lTAr. 11. 

Thursday is invariably the wedding-day in Shet- 
land — gt least it used to he— and the iirevious 
Saturitay is railed the ‘contract’ day, when there 
are some mild fc'^tnities at the, house of the 
bride’s lather. In the afternoon of this day, Ked 
and his best-man proceeded to the seMoii clerk 
to give ill the iftiincs for due proclamation of 
harms on Sunday, returning to Magnus’s house, 
where a few mutual friends, mostly relations, met 
and spent some pleasant hours m tlie evening, 
but w'lthout encroaching on tlie sanctity of the 
day of rest. Although the term ‘contract’ was 
applied to these Saturday proceedings as a w^i^c, 
there was never anything of, the nature of a 
iriaiTiage contract,* as usually understood ; but 
thoise preliminaries were regarded as a sort of 
public and formal betrothal, almost amounting in 
themselves to a marriage. 

On Sunday, clue proclamation was made, as 
always, immediately before divine service com- 


menced ; and if any person or persons had any 
objections wliy these tw'o, Edward IVinw’ick and 
Osla Manson, should not be lawfully joined 
together m imilrimony, they w'ore then and there 
challenged to declare the same, or for ever after 
hold their jicace. A few minutes afterwaids, 
when the service' had fairly begun — for it woukl 
have been considcreil very unseemly and iiiilucky 
to be present while the proclamation w'as being 
made, and dreadfully had lorm not to have been 
ill (liurcb at all -Ned and his best-man appeared 
in church, eacli rari’ying-~aR ahvays a sine qw% non 
oil such occasions, no matter wliat the state of 
the w'eather — an enormous hr.md-new cotton um- 
brella. Osla of course remained at lier father’s 
house, to wdiich the twm lads repaired after 
servjce, and had dinner, returning to tlieir own 
homes at very projiei* hours. 

On ]\londay morning* the bridegroom arrived 
at the 1 Hide’s home ; and the pair, as the custom 
was, sallii'd forth arm in arm to hid the guests 
to the wedding. Tii tliis ])art of the proceedings, 
if to the invitation it wais added that it w'as to 
be ‘a free wedding,’ that w'as regarded as the 
handsome and liberal thing, and meant that the 
bride’s lather ])rovided everything for the eiiter- 
tamment. Ihit it nothing of the sort was said, 
then it was expected, and quite understood, that 
the young men —only the yuui^ and unmuiried 
men — w'ould bring with them each a bottle of 
whit'ky. Kecd it be said that m Osla’s case the 
invitation w.is to a ‘free wedding.’ 

On Thursday hef. re d'lv' reak, the unmarried 
eoutingciit of thew-'il.i ’ '."le i asMjmhled at 
Magnus’s snug cottage, where they had breakfast, 
and thereafter proceeded to the cliurcli. With 
the cxci-ption ot a single couple, who wi're teehiii- 
i ally the ‘mained man’ and ‘marned woman’ — 
the former a relative of the bride, the latter of 
the biuU'grooin, hnt lu'ver any of the paients of 
either- -only the young ])iople, lads and lasses, 
ever went to chuiih on these occasions. On the 
way thithi r, the ‘ marned man ’ led the bride, 
and the hiidegroom took the ‘mained woman.’ 
lletiiniing, the bridegroom of course took his 
wile, ami the niari'ied man and marned woman 
marched in company ; and all the others going 
and returning, always arm-in-anii, W(‘re coujilcd 
according to their choice or predilections ; but 
once paired, ns tlicy w'eiv on starting lor church, 
each lad stuck to his lass as his speual cliarge 
throughout the whole festivities w'ltli the most 
praiseworthy devotion and constancy, veiy rarely 
e\ eii dancing with any one else. A younger brother 
of O-ki’-^ ailed as ‘gunner,’ always iiu important 
official on such occasions. Armed with an old 
Hint-lock musket, he kept bla/ang away blank 
shots at intervals as the company tramped merrily 
over the roadless liills. Arrived at the church, 
the musket was left outside at the door, and the 
party trooped in and took their plUccs in front * 
of tile commuiuon tahk, whore th| minister was 
already w'aiting. The simple cereiionv over, the 
bridegroom ami best-man pulled oilt their brand- 
new siiuH-boxes and handed then! round, first 
ol all to the minister. Also the b«st-maii pro- 
duced and handed to the girls a secomJ^^hox filled 
w'ltli xery minute caraway coij^fits, into which 
each lass gingerly dipped the tip ol her tonguo, 
and abstracted lor her delectation whatever of 
the contents might chance to stick tlicreto. It 
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would liavt* boen contrary to all immemorial 
precedent not to have been provided with these 
Buuff and comfit boxes. Then a whisky-bottle 
was protiuced and the health of tlie newly mar- 
ried couple drunk. A Shetland bnde’a gow’u was 
almost ahvays of coburo, gray, brown, or purple. 
Osla had chosen sober gray. A light cream- 
coloured shawl round her shoulder.^, a large net 
cap, busked with an enormous tnuintity of nai-row 
ribbons of all shades of colour, like a gaudy floral 
crown, white woollen home-made stockings, and 
low leather shoes, completed her attire. Anything 
in the shape of a bonnet would have been utterly 
out of place, and never formed pait of the get- 
up of n Shetland bride. 

The parish school stood at a short distance 
from the church, and the boys, as usual cm Mich 
occasions, h.ul asked and obtained a half-holiday 
to see tlio wedding-parfy. Emerging Irom the 
church, the gaj’ company wvis saluted ivith voci- ^ 
ferous chec'rs. Tlu* gunner iired off his piece in I 
acknowledgment; the biggest schoolboy sent a 
football high in air ; and round ami lound tlie 
w'cd ding-party for a mile or two of the w.dk 
liomewurd, the urchins kept up the ball-plai mg, 
racing and shouting like mad. The correct thing 
was for the bridegroom to give a new football 
to the schoolboys, or a shilling in lieu of one. 
If the latter, it w*as at once prenuitcd to the 
bride, ami the greatest caie was then taken that 
the ohl ball should be ki‘pt going, but never 
fall amongst tlu' company, lint it the niggardly 
bridegroom failed m this custfunary courtesy 
of a new ball or slnlling, the inevitable conse- 
quence was that the bull w'us meicilessly and 
Iiersistently ])layed amongst tlie party, tt> the 
great damage of thci gnls’ fineries. Ked, popular 
with every one, and of a most kindly and s,>m- 
pathetic nature, not only gave the sliilling, but 
presented a new ball a'< w’ell, winch lie badbim- 
self made a tew days picMously. llis best-man 
carried it in bis pocket, of course in a ]terle(tly 
limp comlition ; but us soon as the party had 
fairly staitcd Irom the church, he iidlated it to 
its lull dimensions liom a pair of lusty lung«., 
and handed it to the bridi'giuom, Ned then 
stepped forw'ard, and w ith one vigorous kick siuit 
the ball high alolt and amongst the delighted 
boys, who relit the air w’lth exultant shouts : 
‘IluiTah for the bade ami bridegroom! Lood- 
luck to tliem. Hurrah, hurrah !’ 

Meantime, the married fi lends and neighbours 
who had been invited had assembled at Magnus’s 
house. These, headed by the biides f.ither and 
mother, met the newdy married couple, and the 
young people their attendants, on their ariival 
from church. The bride’s motlier stepped forward 
wdth the bridescake — a large oatmeal cake, baked 
W’lth butter, sugar, and caraway seeds. Tliis she 
broke over the bride’s bead before crossing the 
'threshold, ai/d distiibuted amongst the guests; 
the father manwhile handing drams all round. 
Healths were 'drunk according to the invariable 
formula: ‘H^Ve’a to the bride and bridegroom 
and company.’* 

Dinner sj'jcdily followed. A Shetland fisher- 
man’s cotp ge usually consists of two apartments, 
the ‘but-’end’ op kitchen, where nil the family 
live and take then* meals, and where the older 
cliiklren sleep ; and the ‘ ben-end,’ where the 
heads of the family and any young children there 


may be sleep in the tw^o ‘box-beds’ against the 
wall. Magnus’s house, as became an udaller’s son, 
w’as provided with an additional small room. 
Dinner w’as a mo'^t substantial, I should say 

E onderous affair. The good things consisted of 
arley-brotli, smoked mutton, pork ham, trosh 
and smoked geese, all boiled — nothing W’as ever 
roasted — oatmeal cakes, bearmeal bannocks, ‘bur- 
stin brunnies,’ and a few biscuits. Neither tish 
of any kind nor potatoes w'ere ever produced at 
a wedding. (I should explain, for the benefit of 
the imiiiitiated reader, that ‘burst in’ is a kind 
of meal made irom oats or bear — the latter a 
coarse kind of barley — highly dried in a kettle 
over the fire and ground \ery tine in a liand-iuill ; 
and ‘burstin brunnies’ arc round thick cakes 
made of this meal, with or without the addition 
of huttcr, and baked on a gridiron over a i»i*at-tiie.) 

The arrangi'inent of the gue-ts was jieculiar, 
but strictly according to custom. Ditnu'i; was 
served t«» those who had been at cliurcb in the 
hut-end. About the middle of the table on one 
.side — for Ibere was no head or fool — saf I he 
mariied man, briilegroom, best-man, and oei.eral 
company ol young men ; on the opposite .de sat 
the marneil Avomun, bnde, best-maid, and ij-’jieral 
company of uumariK-d women. ‘The auld folk’ 

— as all the nuuned guests were irre\ ei-eiitlv 
called — hud dinner in the beii-end, niid all w’l u* 
served by Magnus and Ins w-ife. Diaiii'. weie 
occasionally banded lound, and sparin^lv par- 
taken of; indeed, there was nothing a]>]»roacbiug 
to the slightest extess thuaighout the we<Idmg 
lestiMties. Dut Shetlanders, 1 am pioud to sa\, 
have alwuA.s been .in eminently temjieiate iicopli- ; 
and at the many weddings 1 have been a guest, I 
h.ive nextr seen any one forget himself ))y over- 
indulgem e in diink. 

J tinner over, the l.ibli's and their conti nts weie 
(piickly cleaied aw’uy, the Moor swi pt, and dam ing 
(ommenced in the but -end. Eim (lie, the best 
fiddler in the ibland — ami a tirst-rate one lie w'a-<, 
gem.'d Avithal, a prime fa\ourife, ami al\\a\s iu 
great request at weddings or fdher im ita makiiig'i 
— had, as a matter of course, Ixeu iu\'ite(l. C)u 
the lop of a liuge se.imaii’s diest in a cormT, a 
(hair aa’us set, ami here Ei.edie took his place. 
Befon* commencing the lK»t and highly fatiguing 
AAork of the eA'ciung, the men (lisimmiiibereil 
themseh’es of their coats, and the ball bi'g.in 
AvilU AA'luit is termed a ‘sixum reel,’ avIikIi is 
made up of three <(juples. This is always the 
most common ami jtopular dance amongst” Shid- 
laiiders. The figure of the reed is somcAAluit 
peculiar, but simple ami graceful. As to ‘skqis,’ 
Avlien tlie daiicijrs set to their partiieis, tln-y Aveie 
cons])icuouA hy their absence ; e.acli d.incer bad 
a style luid stejts of his oAvn anJdier oAvn. Si.xiim, 
fouisum, and thieosum reels, and an oeiasiomil 
I'ountry-dance, A\ere engaged in Avith unflagging 
energy and enthusiasm till tea-time, llound- 
dames were utterly unknown. Tea Avas seiA’cd 
nbc ut seven o’clock, and then dancing Avas rencAved 
Avit'liuio dimmution of spirit. 

About nine o’clock a distixnt shot Avaa heard. 
‘Lrulacksl* (Shetiaiidic for guisers or m.askers) 

‘ Grulacks ! ’ was the cry ; and the dance in pro- 
gtess AA'as instantly stopped m mid career. The 
gunner tlcAV for his ohl musket and fired off the ^ 
shot of Avelcume, without Avhich the grulacks 
would not have approached the house. Piesently, 
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fix men entered, clad in most lantjistie 
■wliicli thoroughly disguised them. Some Avore 
a rude straAV tunie, reaching to the knee ; some 
a short ])etticoat ; each had a Avhite or striped 
cotton shirt over his coat ; and a gigantic liigli 
peaked straw-hat, liberally trimmed with festoons 
of narrow ribbon of’ various colours, adorned his 
hca<l ; while a thin handkerchiet concealed his 
face, but did not blindfold him ; and in his Inand 
he carried a stout stick at least lour feet long. 
Tlic .■'kndler, or chief of the band ol grnlacks, 
distinguished from the others by the more gaudy 
and claborale decorations of his head-<lress. Wel- 
comed by the fiiondly shot, those strangely attired 
maskc'rs stejiped boldly forw’ard ami approjirialed 
the middle space of the kitcdion floor, nouii-'linig 
their sticks and striking the iloor with them, ami 
snorting and grunting in a manner iieculiar to 
grnlacks and pigs, hut Having nevi'r a word J*re- 
sentlv, Friedi(‘ struck up the lividy strains of the 
‘Eoola Jlcel,’ ami they danced, hr'^t by themselves, 
and then for an lioiiiMvith tli<* girK. Then they 
disi'ovi'red theinsehes, liad some very snhstintial 
refrissliineiits, and dejiarted. All weddings were 
not graced by a aI^iL of grnlacks. It was meant 
as a Aeiy special mark of honour and resjxrt. 
About iiiidmght the guests had siijiper ; and then 
the mairud portion of the company sped their 
AVJiy to tin 11' respectiAV homes, hut tlie }oung 
p( ople kept up the dancing lor two or thiee 
hours longer 

1'li(' time lor bidding the bride good-night had 
noAv aimed, and as each young nun sli*pped 
lorAvard to oiler his felicitations, he ]mlled out 
liH purse, and in the most osteiit.dious manner 
pu'stiited her with a simdl sum of money varying 
ironi one to tlirei* shillings. T'lu‘s<. u-ere the only 
niaTnage preseiits going, oi* iisual on simil.ir oi ca- 
sjoiu, and they Aven- always gra< lonsly accepted. 
It Avoiild ]ia\o been regarded as an alliont to 
refuse. 

It might he sn]>]iosed that iioAV the A\edding- 
iiinty Avoiild liiially sepaiate. By no means 
Tlie (oriei’t thing in those days was to keep 
U]) the fe.stn itie.s till Saturday mglit, and Magnus 
Aiideisoii Avas the last man m tlie island to dejiait 
one jot Ironi old custom. Ae coidingh, aeconimo- 
(lation w.is provided lor tlie young jteople avIio had 
conu Irom any considerable' dishince ; others Aieiit 
to tlicdr oAvii hnnu's ; Imt all again ]uit in an 
a])j)e.irance at daybreak on IT'iday morning ; and 
dm mg this day and Saturd.iy, the feasting ami 
fun continued Avith unflagginjf sjnnt. The lads 
played* games at football during the fcAV bours 
of daylight, and the eA’eiiings AAcre spent in 
dancing and games. On Saturday eA'eniiig the 
wedding-party at last broke iij) ; biffc all met 
again at church •cm Siinduy, Avhen the neAA’ly 
mnriiod couple Avere ‘kirkit.' Ned and Osla 
Avalked into the church arm-in-arm ami took 
their places, supported by the entire Aveddmg- 
party, the lads and lassos, hoAvevor, lu sepamte 
pews, according to the custom of those days. • 

Ned ami Osla still surviAa*, a fine old cofi]f!e, 
bale and hearty. Their married life has been 
happy and prospercflis. Tliey n.u’e brought up a 
lai’oc family of sons and daughters, most of aaIioui 
are^ marrieil. Their eldest son i<i the pojiular 
captain of n large steamer, Avhereut the ‘auld 
folk’ are naturally not a little proud. Their 
grandchildren, too, are numerous ; and Osla is 


full of hope that if lier eldest daughter’s daughter 
— who IS also her ow n namesake, and has ahvays 
been her special ‘pet lamb’- has the good sense 
to accept the steady, liandsomc fisher-lad Avho 
Avunts to make her his Avifc, she may live to be a 
great-grandmother, 

THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND ARXa 

Next to a colliery cvplosion, there is nothing 
more teiiible among industrial disasters than 
the explosion of a lioiler ; and the catastrophe 
seems still more terrible Avlien it is considered 
that ill ninety-niu(' cases out ol a hundred it 
niigbl, by llic everci.-e of ^troper precautions, 
be altogi tli(*r aAoided. ^It is a comfort to find, 
by the returns issued lor last year, that boiler 
(‘Vplosions show a maiked di'creuse in number. 
The establishment of Boiler Insurance and Inspec- 
tion Oompanies, as aacII as the stringent aition 
of the Board of ’J’rade, are no doubt the piinie 
factors III tins reduction of such calamities. In 
looking oA-er tlie returns of boiler explosions, avc 
find that only two A\ere credited to locoinotiA’c 
engines, and the plain nsisou for tins is that 
such boileis uie luo-t carelnlly looked after, 
(ni the other hand, agiicultural inigines, and 
those Avoiking in various trades at a far loAvor 
jiressiire, Avere conspicuous by their frequent 
mention. The ]Uiiici])al cause of explosion is 
coriosion of the boiler-])! a tes either internal or 
I'xtciual — in some casci-, the metal being eaten 
awaA until it aa'hs only the tlii<>kuess of tongli 
broAvii papi'i*. When it is reirn'inbcrod that such 
a state ol things can be immediately made appa- 
rent by the h,>dranlic test, it seems iiKTedihlo 
that any steam-oAvner sb*)uld alloAV his men to 
run any lisk lor AAaiit ol periodical inspection 
of their me fill seivant, but ruthless master — 
the holler. In Very fcAv ca^e.s can an explosion 
ol this kind he truly called an acciilent, except 
by lenient jurymen avIio do not knoAV the dilfer- 
ence helAVi'en that Avord and the exiiressioiis 
‘culpable « aivlo'isness ’ and ‘ neghgence.’ 

A curious in.stance of tlic powder of nitro- 
glycerine and its wamderl’ul vitality™ if such a 
term can be a])i)lied to it — has lately octiirred 
at Lame. An old ship, rotten and iinseaAvoitliy, 
bad been abandoned in the harbour tliere many 
ycNirs ago, and had in jirocess of time been 
carried uAvay piei'cmeal by the neiglibouring 
inhabitants for lirowood. In lA’bruary List tAVo 
men AA^ere engaged in removing some of the old 
iron from the tube aaIiicIi liad tornied part of 
the pump of the AT^sel. Tliey used a bcav-y 
hammer in this AA'ork, and nt the second blow, 
an ex])losion occurred Avhich killed* them both 
instantly. Inquiry showed that fjio vessel had 
long ago lieen used for the carriaga | of ilyimnute. 
Immersion m water has tlie propvrty of sepa- 
rating this dread explosive into vita two con- 
stituents, namely, nitro-glycerine ail^J infusorial 
earth. It is assunu-d tliat some of tfic former 
had settled in n recess ni tlie irqnw^ork, and had 
Inin there until aroused into activity by the 
fatid blow. 

Some years ago, a hospital Avas founded by a 
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benevolent p;entleuian for tlie relief of our four- 
iooted lellow-creiitures, and waa named after 
him, ‘The Brown Institution.’ It stands in the 
Wamibworth Road, Loudon. From the last annual 
J{e])ort of tins hospital wc learn that there 
were treated duriii'^ the jiast year two hundred 
and twenty-two in-patients, and three thousand 
two Inindied and sixty-nine out-patients, prin- 
cipally hor>es and do”,s. With regard to the 
latter, it ap]>ears that towards the end of the 
year a senes of cas(‘S of rabies occurred, but 
the disease was soon stani]jed out. J)r Burdoii 
Sanderson, tlie Avell-kuown phy.sioh\^ii5t, was at 
one time at the head of this iiibtitution, and he 
made a su'i^estion u ith rej'urd to tlu* lu-eveiitiou 
of hydrophobia, which, although of a most Aalu- 
nble character, did not comincnd itself to*- tlie 
official mind, and ivas tlnu-efore nf»t acte<l ujion. 
lie suggested that ujion' tlie buck of everj' dog 
license issued should he in-uited a tew lines 
giving the leading .symidoms of hytlropliolna, 
so that dog-oAvners could he A\iiiued lu tiim* 
lly this sinijde means the neeessirv step.s eoiiM 
be t.ikmi to isolate or destroy an ulllitted auini.d 
before it had time to do mischieC to idheis. ‘It 
is iKWor too late to mend,’ and avo feel eoufident 
that this useful hint amII }et he acted upon. 

A new inethud of jiroilneing maps m ridief 
has heeii invented and ])atenti'd by a W. <le 
Meiidonca, a roitnguese eoiineillor of state ; and 
the system is 7 . iv:. - fh .d' ‘Ution <»! the W'ar 

Mlnl^tr]es in 1 , (i-ni.' \. and Italy. 'J'hc 

maps are jiiodived hy clK'imcal and mechanical 
processus; and the hilb, vales, a\ atercoui>e-', <ic. 
of a country are shown amUi such accuiacy, that 
their height, depth, and extent can he readily 
measured. The majis are jirmteil upon thin 
paper, Avliieh can be rolled up and put m the 
liockcfc Avithout injury ; nor are they iiijtiriMl 
even if soaked in Avater for several hours. Siudi 
maps — A\Jii(di can be as chea])ly pioduecd, it is 
said, as , ordinary ehaits — avjII n<*t onli be of 
immense service to an army in tin* liehl, but 
Avull prove a boon to our schoulma''tLis and tlu ir 
pupils. 

CJeiieral Colston, a recent trnA'elhr in the 
Soudan, has lately pointed nut how it is that 
Arabs contrive to live in the wateiles.*, dc'-eits 
of that miich-talked-of legiuu. Tin v are, to hegiii 
with, aiistemious in their liulnts, and know eveiT 
crevice and hollow in the hills Avhere Avater aviU 
collect. They regard this tluid moie perhajis m 
the light of a Ivx’uy t’ an ..s a necessity, and use 
it Avitli A\oie!( ilid ( ■iii"!iiv. They A\ouhl never 
think of ua-'ii’,' it on i!-. . dmWof their hodie.s, 
and consider that once in forl> -eight hours is 
often enough to replenish the iimer man. General 
Colston tells us tliat wlien Bedouins tMine to his 
camp, AVater Avould be olfered them, but Avould 
often be ivluscd with the remark that the A'isitor 
luul diunk yesterday. By cultiAniting tins liabit 
of ahstemiousftess, tlu'v are able to eoA'er immense 
distances wliiin Avould be iinposMblc lor a Euro- 
iiean, unless pe Avere accompanied by baggage- 
animals. ' 

The AA'atcc difficulty in the case of laying the 
Suakim-l^ibcr Railway is, howcA'cr, to be met 
in a BomcAvbat novel aa^iv. ^Messrs John Riissidl 
& Co. of Walsall proposed to tlie War Office last 
year that u pipe-line might be laid across the 
Desert. Subsequently, three miles of an experi- 


mental line of pipes and attacliod pumps Avas 
tested at Aldershot Avitli satisfactory results. A 
contract lias noAV been entered into for the laying 
doAAui of fift> mil"' .*■ ii " the Desert, to follow the 
firht section ol ilu* Beilier Railway. It Avould be 
Avcll if cA-'ery difficulty in the Avay of that enter- 
prise could be as easily surmounted. 

A .'•cliemi fi>r connecting Paris and London by 
a pneumatic tube lias been dcAused, l>y Avliich 
mails could be, it is said, conveyed between the 
two cajiitids in one hour. The tube Avould be of 
cast-iron, the leugth.> of Avliich would be connected 
Rtgether by india-rubber junctions. The carnage, 
as designed, is a Avire I'eccptacle covered Avitli j 
asbestos cloth, and iiiaile in such a manner that 
the friction and the heat arising from such inc- 
fion Avould be minimised. 'I’lie conipre.sseil air 
to giA'c the carriage its motive-poAver Avouhl lie 
generated by a thiJvlw:' p.m-i’ engine. It 
leniams to be sc. 11 \ b i!i- r il.i- List jili^isc of 
Channol tunnelling aviII get beyond the paper 
sl.ige. 

Acconlmg to EiKjiaeaina^ a United '^fales 
chemist lias discoAcred a method of presi laing 1 
Avood from decaA”, uhicli altliongh at pri f . i.i only 

n] t]»lied to sliiiigles — s])lit logs used lor io( ding m 
Ill'll of shdes or tiles - aviH liave many oilier a])])li- 
cutions. Ba’ the jirocess the wood is also leiidi led 
incoiuhnstihle. Ilere is the method ol treatment. 
Two hundred and fifty gallons of Aiatcr are 
mingled Avitli tAveiity pounds of lime and leu 
pounds of salt. In tins mixture the Avood is 
Ixaled until quite .Mtuiated. Shingles so ]>r(‘- 
pared Avill hist for rooting purpo‘-es for many .ir-., 
although uiiiirotci ti'd A\ith ])aint. With ri‘gar«l 
to the n re-re-, 1 sting poAvers of AVood so prepaied, 
expeiinunis showed that. Aihi'ii soaked in naphtha 
and sot alight, the shingles aaohM not eatdi fire, 
allhougli, of coni’M*, the liquid hiiriied itself out. 

A curious point in tln.s method of ]>rep.iviiig 
timber is lh.it it is he-t ajtidied to given uood, 
as then the .sa]> cells .ne oju-n, ami will hetier 
absoib the sdlntion. 

For many Acars the eh'ctro-mngiiet has heen 
used oe( asionally hv singeons lor the extraction 
of piuall pieces ol steel or iron which have 
lieiome imuetlded in the eye. 8iuh e.ascs of acci- 
dental injury are h\ iio means unctimmon, as our 

o] )li1hnlmie siirgi'oiis Aiell knoAv. Dr Snell of the 
Sliefiiehl fleneral Intinnary, in the ueiglibourhood 
of Avhich steel Avotks ate numerous, lias had his 
attention natural 1\ tlrawii to tlie irequi'iiey of 
such cases, and lias desiguod a form of n,iagnetic 
instrument which in his hands has pi'oved <51 great 
use. A .soft iron core, surrounded by a coil of 
insulated copper uire — foi-ming an electro-magnet 
— IS coveiJd Avith an ebonite easing. At one end 
the non core protrudes ; and ifi furnished Avith a 
hole, into Avhich needles of different forms can be 
screwed Avheii required. At the otlier end of the 
instrument the ends of tlui coil apjiear in the form 
ol two terminals, to Avliicli Avires from a portable 
battery can be readily attached. The needle is 
pifl'sffnted to the foreign body, and diri'etly the 
electric current is^ applied, is turned into a most 
poAA'-erliil magnet, Avhicli pulls' aAA'ay tlie oliending 
fragment AMthout any painful or tedious opera- 
tion. 

Once more the question of using balloons as an 
aid to Avarfare has come to practical test, and 
a number have been sent out to the Eastern 
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Soiidnn. It is rather remarkable that war-hal- apparatus is small and compact, and represents 
loonint^ should only recently have been practised, a distinct advance in the direction of primary 
especially vlien we remember that the French batteries, even if it brings us no nearer to 
Hhed a captive balloon for observing the move- universal electric illumination, 
ments ot the enemy so long ago as 171)4 at the It may interest many to know that the Edison 
battle of Fleurus. The great diiricnlty hitherto Central Station for the distribution of electricity 
had been the necessary gas ; but this has been for lighting purposes has now been in continuous 
overcome m the pre'-ent instance ]jy carrying it operation tor two yeats and a half, iluring which 
from England coinjire'ised in cylinders. One time there has been onlv one stojipage, lasting 
mull in a li.illoon at the height of a tew Imndred two hours. The price charged is at the same 
leet from tlie ground can do the work of a large rate as gns at two iloll.irs per thousand feet — 
contingent ou outpost duty. The thick scrub considerably more than double the average price 
which 111 the late engagements near Suakiiii gave charged for gas in Britain- hut the Oompany 
such juvitection to the Arabs, Ls thick no longer only earns three per cent, upon the outlay, 
as now viewed from overhead. TJie recuperative system of gas-lighting which 

The cheap telegrams ■which we are promised has lor some time been on trial in the carriages 
in August next arc expected so to increase the of tlw* Great Western Baihvay, has lately been 
demand lor tliat mode of corre-^tpondence that adopted iii tw'o rooms ot thi‘ J.dnijham Untd^ 
it has bc(ome necessary to erect nine hundred London. The burners are made to consume their 
additn^iial miles of win-. To support these lines, own products of combustion, and in the process 
many thousand Norwegian pines Jiavo been h-lled, Uwy are supphetl witli the necessary vidiimc of 
to be n-jilantcd as telegraph poles in this country, air at a high tempeiature. The priuci]de is the 
A\'e loam that larch used to be employed lor same as that of the Siemens’ regenerative gas- 
tliis ]uirpose, but it is lound to be inferior to burner, but witliout its cumbrous apjiaratus. 
]niie. But any kind ot •wooden sujijioit i.s Each burner is lurnished with a glass dome, 
perishable, even if treated with some i>reser\ ative inside whuli the llaiiie is projiated horizontally, 
such a*- cn D^ole. Tt thcreiore becomes a question No shadoiv is cast by the burner itself, as in 
of imjtortance vhetlicr w’orideii poles should not ordinary gas-lamps, and the light is so white 
be gni-ii up 111 lavour of iron ones. Tlie latter that colours can be readily by 

arc, liumaiilv f'jic.ikiug, irajieiisliable ; but tlicy it. To tliese advantages may bo added that of 
co-t lour timci as inucli as wooden ones, and ccoiiomv. 

initial cost IS a llmig that must In* taken ai count If it be jiovsible to make warfare more hideous 
ol in these days ot louslaully jiicrea" nig taxation. than it ever lias been, the I’nited States Dynamite 
A ne\\'«])aper coiie^jimideiit in Atgbauistan I’rojectile (lompaiiy will Itelp towards that end. 
spis'iks of the Bersiiiii luvad as being a ino't An account has lately been published of some 
peculiar and unsa\oury sub'.taiice it is made ]iractice with six-inch shells charged each with 
in l.irue llap-, whuh he sugge^s wmuld do lor i-leven pounds ot nitro-gelatme. (Tins explosive 
niorunig m-wspapeis as well as bread — should c(tntains ninety-fne per cent, of mtro-glycerine.) 
tlie I’ci'siJUs ever reipnre tliat kind ol lutellectual Tlie target was a jK-rpendicular ledge of trap 
food — if put through a ]e'iutiuu pi c'- In colour, rock at a distance ot one thousand yards from 


sub-itaiice, and appeal .nice 


the gun. Tons of lode were torn awa)’’ at the 


Eiuitli’.s bather apron wdncli used to figure a.s the impact, of each shell, the fragments being hurled 
slaiidard of Fer-ia Tn curious contrast to this a ili-tance of half a mile. It is not dillicult to 
kind ot fare is tlie bread maih* from acorns by imagine the eflect ot such a projectile falling 

the Aincricaii Indians, the inanufarture of which uiind amass of Inniuiu beings. Tliere is at least 

was lately described ni the >Se/i Fianrisco Chum- one a.'.jiect of tins desire for wholesale carnage 

irb'. The ac<irn.s are lirst of all ground to a wdiich w<‘ may look upon with comfort — it points 

pulp, and put m eats }io1]owt<1 out of the soil, to a tunc when warfare will become too aw'ful 
Water heated by dropping into it hot stone.s, is to be countenanced by i ivilised beings, and when 
]K)ured upon the pasty mass, and it washes out all «iiiarieks will be perlorce adjusted b_y iiiter- 
tlie bitti-incss from the acorn pulp. The mass imtioii.-il ai hilration. 

i-^ now taken nj) and spread upon a rock to dry. It has always been a common idea that tlioise 
Fur use^ it is once more mixed witli water and of our fellow-creatures who are alllicted with 
niade^ lAtu thin (-akes which are baked before blindness arc endowed with abnormal power in 
the lire. The food thus made is sw'eet and the exercise of some other seii-'C,— hearing, for 


palatable. 


instance. This, according to Ihotbssor Graham 


TIk; last novelty in electrical Pcient'c is the Bell, is a mistake, lie lias found that the blind 
Skrivanow’ ]>rimar}» battery, wlucb, although of are far more liable to deafn(“'S than those who 
small size, will feed an electric lamp of some have the use of all their senses ; and tliat the 
power. It has been tried on the TIuime.s by the ili’af are more liable to bliiidnoss tlian the more 

E olice authorities for a search-light ; and more iortuiiate niaj’onty of tlieir fellow-hi^ngs. Fro- 
itely a domestic glow^-lainji has been exhibited te.ssor Bell lias devoted ‘nearly the ikhole of his 
which owes its ladiance to the same sourc». lite tf» the study of the alllicted oneJ called deaf- 


Each cell of the battery consists of two zftn^ mutes — we, ot course, do not hera ign'-re Ids 
plates and a packet ot cliloride of sih’er, the wonderful disccwcry of the magnetic telephone 
exciting solution bcifig caustic potash. The ini- —and he ceitaiiily can be relied uf^n iii the 
tial cost of the silver is of course somewdiat facts which he gi\ es. ^ 

heavy, but it does not waste. Tt is gradually Those who hav'e the grievous^ misfortune to 
transformed into metallic silver, which, once more be the parents or guardnins of little ones w'ho 
reduced by a simple -i^rocess to chloride, can be aie deficient m intelligence, w'ould do well to 
used again and again in the battery. The note a caution which Frotessor Bell lias given 
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in this (lirertion. He asserts that childivn who 
arc simply deaf arc often sent to idiot scluajls. 
On tluj other hand, idiots who can hear perfectly 
arc occabiotuilly sent to schotds lor the deaf. In 
both cases, the dilliciilty of distin^nishin'j the 
nature. of the affliction arises from the want of 
articulate speech, and this want of speech may 
he <lue to lack of lieftring or lack of intelligence. 
It is clear that a child should ho examined hy 
an expert, should he unfortunately be ntflit'ted 
in either way. 

Herr Falb of Vienna has started the theory 
that fire-damp in mines is of volcanic origin, an<l 
that explosions are to he looked for during any 
time that earthquakes may he i)i'evalent. He 
further gives certain dales on which mincis 
must exercise particular oai'e, for on those dates 
earthquakes may he c^pechsl. The proces-, hy 
which these astonishing predictions is arrixed at 
Is not given, ao we have no means of passing 
an opinion upon them. 

At a meeting of* the Society of Ait", Mr It. C. 
lleiil, (\H, rct\d a jiapcr on the lltili^ation of the 
Mis'sis"!!)])! at Miniieapohs for flour-milling, and 
on the Water-power ot Niagara FalK Mr Iteid 
said the Mfesissi])pi river at St Anthony’s Falls 
had a catchment hasm of twenty thousand square 
miles, or ten times the area druiue<l hy the Tay 
at Perth. Tlie rainfall was ihii'ty inches, and 
one-third of that fouml its nay to the rivers. 
The fall of St Aiithon>\s xvas fifty leet high, 
and the rain could ilcvelop twenty-five tliousand 
horse-power, except during the winter months, 
when auxiliary steam-power was needed. For 
flour-imlliiig alone fourteen thousand hoise-power 
was utilised, and the output for the Mmiuapohs 
mills was twenty-eight thousand h.irrels ]»<•!• day, 
xvhich would take the yeaily ]troduce of two | 
and a half million acres of uheat it woiking 
constantly. Tho United States government vere 
erecting large reservoirs in tlie upper w.xh'is 
which "would hav# the efl<*ct of doubling the 
11<)W. Tho proximity of this waler-'pou'er to tho 
great wheat-groiyijng distiicts had had the elfect 
of raising in Minneapolis a ])opulation of one 
hundred thousand. The is’ingara river was 
regulated hy the equalising power <if the lakes, 
in the same manner as the IJlue Nile was regu- 
lated hy the great lakes in Ceiitial Africa, 
and the rgsulf was lliat the diteliarge oviT 
Niagara Falls varied little all the year round. It 
could h6 computed from the lauifall returns that 
not less than three huiulred tliousand cubic feet 
per second passed over tlu' Falls That was thirty 
times the quantity disiharged hy the llhoue at 
Geneva, the only large river that could compare 
with It ill the purity and colour of its water. 
From Lake Erie to Lake Ontario there was a fall 
of three hundred and thirty feet, ainl about three 
hundred h^^-t of tlmt could be taken advantage of 
for the production of mechanical power. Taking 
a mean falk^f tAVo liundred and seventy-six lect 
frgm tlw he?d of the rajiids to the level of Lake 
Ontaridj tly mechanical power that could be 
dcteloped ky Niagara was six million nine hun- 
dred tliovnaiid horse-power, Avliicli was equal to 
the ''poAT'tir that would he obtained by the be"! 
class of engines from the_ consumption of fifty 
million tons m coal, or one-lialf the Avhole output 
of the United States. That poAA^er AA’as noAv lost 
for practical purposes, and its only efleet would 


bo to raise the temperature of the Avater in Lake 
Ontario one-third of a degree Fahrenheit. Elec- 
tricians could now transmit and reproduce fifty 
per cent, of mechanical cifort, and the 'day Avas 
not far distant Avlicn this great source of energy 
AA'Ould he turned to some useful purpose. "I’lnit i 
could he done to a great extent without appreci- 
ably aflTecting tlie appearance of the Falls. 

During the last feav years, the demand for early 
impressions of prints engraved hy llartolozzi and 
his school has been sliMdily increasing, not lAnly 
among collectors, hut others Avho arc anxious to 
acquire those fiiu* engravings for interior decora- 
tion, and to match the present taste in antique 
house-furnishing. EiigraA mg-, of this chi'-s, espe- 
cially if in line condition, liaAc lately increased 
A’ery apoiisiderahly in Aalue; and to meet, there- 
fore, the increasing Avant, and at the same time 
take the jilace of the •numerous ivjuMiits iiom 
Avoru-out plates that have lately finod*‘d the 
market, Messrs Field & Tuer of Leadenhall 
Stieet, E 0., ha\'e published a selection ol engraA'^- 
ings from original copper plates I'clongiiig to 
a AA’ell-kiioAvn < ollector. These plates, gradually 
acquired duiing llic l!i->t twi'nt\ years, liaA'e 
been little or iieA'er hefojv jirinted Itoiii, and 
the engravings are in many cases trom the 
earlie.4 state of the ]ilaf('. Among tli(»se sub- 
mitted to us, Ave espi*( lally n<liiiire ‘Sunniar’ and 
‘Winter,’ piiuttil in the A\e]l-kiiown led and 
hroAvn ; ‘Loa’c Woumled’ and ‘ kove Healed,’ in 
red ink, and neA'er helore piihlidjed ; ako the 
large jdate, ‘Alexander TIL of Siotlaml le^cued 
Irom the Fuiy of a Stau', I'V the intrepidity of 
Colm Fit/gerald,’ engraAed fiom the ji.iintiii'.; hy 
Benjamin We^t, and oiil\ six im])ressions of 
Avhuh had incvioiisly' been taken. 

THE VIOLET HANK. 

OxcE more, dear friend, tlie vadet hank wc 
And tiead with jojfc,oai old faimhai w.ijs , 

Gone is fell 'NViiitci, i^raj, and storn, .ind l-ltak , 

And lau-fhinx S|iiing fills o\oiy licait with jii.iise. 

Once inoie we hail hii^d't laoins and len^llioainx days, 
And all the den deliL'hts that Winter stole; 

Glad of the sualiglit, Avith its tendei lays, 

Gharinod wifli the loveliness which decks the whole; 
Grateful for Loao, avLicIi undeseiAcd is ours — 

Love constant as this lij^ht Avhich comes, new-hom. 

And .speaks tn us of Him Avho makes tho floweis 
Come <miitlv fortli to hloss ‘tiio smilin;; iiioin.’ 

"With all tins Injaufy, Ave may he forjjiA'en ‘ 

If Ave foi^et that earth is not our heaven. 

Tlic Conductor of CuAAiaijis’a J tuiiNAn begs to direct 
tlie attention t*f CoNraiBUToas to the following notice; 

Isi. All rommnnications ehould be nddresaed to tho 
‘ Editor, .{.VJ High Street, Edinburgh.’ 

2J, For its return in case of ineligibility, postage -stamps 
should aoconii>aiiy every manuscript. 

3d. I'o secure tlieir Safe rctnin if ineligible, Alt. MaNTT- 
Rf’KiPTx, whether acooinpanied by a letter of advice or 
otherwise, ahmUd have the v'ritcr’a JVame and Addreaa 
vntttnuiton them IN rui.L. 

ith. OfTerings of Vi-rse should iii/ariably be accomiianied 
by a stamped and directed envelope. 

If the above rules are complied irith, the Editoi v:ill 
do his lest to insure the safe return of ineligible papers. 

Printed and Published by W. & R. CHAMBKR.S, 47 Pater- 
noster Kuw, London, ana 339 High Street, Edinbubudu 
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BOOT) FOB THE MILLION. 

The qiiofstion of food mid feudin'^ is one of f-indi 
luiport.un-e tluit it well doberves the attention 
it Is at iireseni, e\ritiii<4; and whilst it affects 
Jill clii^seb, it is of ppei'i.il importance to those j 
nlioae limited iiKouu'b demand th<‘ full \ulue! 
for money expended. Yet it is just this class i 
vlut, ns matters now stand, have difficulty in 
]i7'oeuniio wholesome luiadulteiated IoikI at a 
1 eason.ibh* cost; ior whntevei may he said n.s to 
the ndvanlaofs of the present state ol tiade 
I'lid f'omi)etitjon, it can hardly he assoitod that 
the poor man reaps praclicul hi-nefit therefrom; 
indeed, as .i ruh-, really ^ood lood is heyond his 
reaih ; and it is rare for him to get - in huge 
towns, at lea^t'-iven his staple article of diet, 
hie.id, w'lthout more or h■^ of adulteration 
As a consecjueiice of the high puce of 
I the dietary of tliat verv large <lass, the decent 
I ])oor, has resohed it-^cll into very u.iiroiv limits, 

I and consists, niainly, ot bread, potatoes, dried 
; fi-lt, and cheese, with higldy adulterated beer 
1 iiml spirits, or tea made Irom ‘siftings,’ wuth or 
I without wxileivd niilk. In many sudi families, 

I the Sunday dinner of iiuxit is looked forward to 
^ as tlie treat of the week, though, in nine eases 
out of ten, the meat will be (d infeiior ((iiality 
and badl}”^ cooked. Then' is a fashion, indeed, 
amongst/ some writers and speakers, of crying 
dowui the extravagance of the jioor, who in ]mis- 
peroiis times are repre'-onted as w’asting money 
whicli should be laid by for a ‘lainy-day,’ in 
the jileasures of the“t.ible, with a special leaning 
towards unseasonable delicacies. We do not den^ 
the force of tlie comjilaint in regard to the 
artisan class, who greatly need sucli iiLstniction 
in cookery aa we referred to lately, by means of 
Avhich, Avholesome and inexpensive food niay»b5 
made so tempting as to take the place of tlie 
present system of ‘ treftts,’ 

But in respect to the class below the artisan, 
our ex^ierience points in an altogether different 
direction ; though even were there truth in the 
statement, we doubt whether those who are so 


quick lo critici.se Avould not be equally ready to 
vary such .an extremely limited bill of fare, at 
those rare opportunities when money is fairly 
plentiful, I’liat thou-sauds of unskilled Idbourers 
and their families do live btrictly within such 
limits, thoH‘ w'ho know’ .anytliing of their life 
can testify ; and the case of a ^oor Avoinan is by 
no means exceptional, who, on being asked if 
sbe would like a basin of dripping to take home, 
rebpondecl eagerly ‘ That I should ; the childer *8 
mighty fond of a bit of grease with their bread, 
and thev don’t often get it.’ 

‘But,’ olijects the poor man’s ditic, ‘why is 
not more use made of sueli things as peas, ^ 
beans, and lentil'', W’hnh arc both cheap and' 

I nourishing ? ’ 

[ Undoubtedly they arc, and equally they can be 
made appetising, but scarcely pvith the restric- 
tions nuder w’liich the lahourer’a wdfe has to set 
about lier cooking. To begin with, the stock, 
dripping, or lar<l which the richer cook uses as 
a matter of course, are beyond her reach ; and 
I'ven the minor details of herbs, spices, or llavour- 
iiigs are not to bo had for the asking. But, 
aliow’iiig that she could lay her hand upon such 
e.s-'cnti.ils to tempting dishes, there remains a 
diffiiulU so great as to be practically insur- 
mount.ii>l<’. As houses for the poor now stand, 
it i'' only the inhabitant of the kitchen who is 
the posi.(\s 8 or of u grate that w’ill cook, or at least 
that Avas origintilly intended for that purpose. 

All the other lodgers— .say from six to ten families 
— .are Aiitliout any sort of oa’cu or boiler, .and 
frequently Avithout eAX'n a hob on Avhich to rest 
a sancopan or ketthi. In A’ery many cases, the | 
dilliculty IS increaseil by the bad statt of repair 
of the apology for a gratej and tlit lai'ge per- 
centage of smoky chimneys Avould aguish those 
Avho have not gone into the subject. Y 

Noav, under suc.h cireumstance.s, a^oroughly 
good and clever cook mvjht manage soups 
and BteAvs, as Inch, Ave ore someUmes gravely 
assured, the French peasant can make out of 
‘nothing;’ but it is certainly a feat of skill far 
beyond the average Avorking-woman ; and even 
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could she do it, it is an opea jp Ktion whether 
the constant eniell incidentt^ra cooking would 
not do more harm than good, when that cooking 
must of necessity be carried on in the one room 
where the whole family lives, eats, sleeps, and 
washes. 

It must also be remembered that this is not 
merely a question of taste, involving no graver 
considerations than a limited selection of food. 
On the contrary, the matter of the palate is trivial, 
comiJureJ with the lack of nourisliment such diet 
affords. In the country, os a rule, the labourer, 
however low his wages, has access to fresh vege- 
tables, and has the means for seeming home-mail e 
bread ; but it is not the least aiuongst the evils of 
large towns that the poor are forced to live in 
such a way that the degenerate physical condition 
of the working classes is becoming proverbial ; 
indeed, to our thinking,* the only wonder is that, 
with our present system of bad lodging and bad 
feeding, we have not even a worse healtli-aveiage. 
Nor IS this an evil for which ‘ time ’ will provide 
a remedy, but rather may we expect caeh succeed- 
ing generation to be something less strong and 
vigorous ; and not the most sanguine spirit would 
venture to affirm that our trade ])rospe< ts are such 
that we can afford to look with iiuhlierence upon 
the prospect of an enfeebled race ol workers. 

Hitherto, there have been but few efforts to 
provide wdiolcsome, w'ell-cookcd, nourishing food 
for the labouring man. Soup-kitL.hcns, which do 
good w'oik ill their way, are mainly lielplul to 
the destitute, whose case w'c are not comidering. 
Coffee-stalls, cheap cating-lio'e an.! i (.ff^ <■ i . l.ic* . 
do something; but the Ic'i.nr ,in ! • .n.: 

in accoiumodation and resources ; and the latter 
have hardly hud such capital and support as to 
give them a fair chance ; and even w'hcii they 
succeed, the benefit is confined to the man himsell, 
and does not include his family, wdiich ivpresents 
the next generation. It is thoreiore wdth smeere 
pleasure tliat we hail a comprehensn e scheme loi- 
the catahliahinent of public kitchens to Kn])]»lv 
the w’orkiug-inan and lus family wuth food, wliole- 
some, nourishing, well cooked, and at such a mode- 
rate cost us to bring it witliin llie reacli ol tlu 
whole labouring population. The scheme is A'eiy 
ably and fully wanked out in a small %olunie 
before ns, entitled Food far the M'llluniy b,> Captain 
M. P. Wolff (London : Sampson Ijow, Slarston, & 
Co.). Prom the jireface, by thi* h’tn . If. 11 llaw'cia, 
we find that the writer, ‘Cajituiu Wolff, in .lime 
1883 read a pamphlet, at llie ri‘<]uest of the 
National Health Society, in wkich lie dealt with 
an acknowledged blot m our social system. 1 
allude to the bad food and altogether shocking and 
expensive cuisine of the poor. The I'cmedy wlncli 
he suggested w’as received w'lth that cautious 
apathy which chaructenscs the Englishman’s ircat- 
meut of everything out of the usual rontjne. 
Captain Woltf proposed to start public kitchens 
on an enornjjus scale. Ninety million fourpenny 
portions wdee to be issued annually from one 
hundred ai/it fifty kitchens, situated in the poorest 
parts of I^udon. Instead of the present ruinous 
plan purified hy the poor of buying raw material 
in sniafi quantities, and then wasting half, and 
cooking the rest badly, the public kitchens would 
offer them small but adequate quantities of ex- 
quisitely cooked food, the raw materials of which 
had been purchased wholesale, and distributed 
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cheaply, because worked up in vast quantities at 
a time. The ])oor wei-e to save thirty to fifty per 
cent, by the transaction, wdulst those who invested 
their cajiital in the kitchens wei e to realise seven- 
teen per cent, for their money. John Bull listened, 
shrugged his shoulders, said the German captain 
was sanguine, w’ciit home, and soon forj^ot all 
about Wolff and his public kitchens.’ And John 
Bull, who is not accustomed to connect fabulous 
interest wdth safe investment, may w^ell be jiar- 
doned for thinking seventeen per cent, rather ‘ too 
good to be true.’ 

But Captain Wolff, fully beliei lug in the Iruth 
of his own ideas, very w isely set to work to sup- 
port his stateinenis ; and by careful collection of 
facts relating to cost of material and working 
expenses, has fully proved the loa'.ibiliLy ol his 
scheme from a pecuniary point of view ; and llie 
iiiipaitial reaih'r of liis ]jowei-lul arguments can 
hardly fail to be iiiipret'-od with the desirability 
of a fair trial being gi\en to a scheme, afr once 
smi])lc, complete, and ad\ antagi-oub. 

The first and mo'st inj])otUuit jiart of the 
work ol these kitchens wuJl natiuvilly ie tlic 
providing of dinners, wlmk i-an either eaten 
in the dining-hall, oi taken aw'ay i( i Inane 
consumption. In the latter ca^', it is jiro- 
jioscd to supply bnalved tm vessels from the 
size of one to lour portions ; these are to be 
ex])osed for .«ale at cost June; and there is to 
be a identiful siqiply of hot-waler taps for the 
filling ot ilii'sc vi-sacls ; tlius tin food w'ill be 
ke])t hot, and the waskiul w'arming-up will In* 
uniieces''ary. As to tlie amount of lood m a 
‘portion,’ Captain AV'^olff says . ‘To ^itisly a ntan’a 
a]tpetite, Ihree-hllhs of a quait ol s'lhd vegetables, 
such as })eas, lentils, haricot beaus ; or lour-liltlis 
of the liglitcr kind, as potatoes, or jiotatocs with 
cabbages, or givens, or broa I binic, or with 
carrots and turnips, wdll be sullinent; wlaLt a 
quarter ot a pound (raw weight) of meat and 
edible lat, with gravy, or oiie-thnd of a pound of 
fish, might represent the lowest hunt of intrinsic 
nutritious food w'hicli lu'altli requires, and the 
highest wdiich cun be supplied for the hnv price 
of lourpi nee a jiortion. But iialf-porlions, of 
just one hail the loiiteiits and llie jince of a 
lull ])oition, .should bi' ojl'civd as w'ell. A little 
huugjy male or female strei t arab, even should 
he or she have somehow or other scraped togetlier 
the ncce.«sary penny, could .scarcely sw'allow a lull 
portion ; n..t to mention the other fact, that 
they, as w'cll as a gcjod luauv men and women, 
would be prevented by w'ant of nieifps iiom 
getting a mouthful of liot and tasty food at all, 
unless half-portions were given.’ 

Bui tile jr.ivid ; g i ! .l.-unero is not to be the 
only work i I iii l.i, n . ,Jt is suggested that 
they should offer ‘breakfasts and sujqiers on the 
premises, ;u5 well us lor home consumption. IJow 
many thousands of tons of coal are yearly w asted 
flurmg the summer alone. One penny for a large 
cup of tea, coffee, or cocoa ought to be the 
fiuT.viinum ciiarge. Bread, butter, cheese, sausages, 
cold haul, and such cold meat, or hot meat, with 
vog-.hVh., ii-> Alight have' been left from the 
i!ii !-ii.'\ meal, and every kind of non-intoxicating 
drink, might equally be oflered from six to 'eight 
A.M., and from six-thirty to nine r.M., all the 
year round,’ 

It is also proposed that lavatories should be 
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attached to each kitchen, with the entrance-fee 
of one halfpenny, and that pait of the dining-hall 
could he reserved in an evening, as a sort of 
cluhrooin, for customers. 

The subject of the bill of fare has an int(Testing 
chfipter, showing what elements are necessary to 
the proper nutrition of the body, and how these 
may be obtained at the lowest pobsildc cobt. In 
view of the extremely small sums chargefl, this 
IS an important consideration ; and with gn-at 
wisdom and moderation, the writer concludes 
his remarks thus ; ‘ It cannot possibly be doubted 
that the introduction of public kibdicns null soon 
be much appreciated. It neveitheless will destioy 
old time-honoured habits; and buch a transition 
cannot be ctlectcd without a great deal of bhakiug 
heads, di&cussion, nay, even heart-huriiings. I 
have also proposed a better mode ol pr('])aring 
vegetables, aim this represents another shock to 
the pida+el nri'judv’e'i of the numses. I therefore 
do not ! I tli. ‘ the i)ubl]c uould he able to 
endure more at a time. I’or the lull c\ecntiou 
of the rational mode ot nutrition, as shown nhove, 
iv<piu“e'^ the extensive use of jieas, beans, and 
lentils in the lurm of pies or .soups, as tluy 
represent, considering the price, the highest con- 
tent of units of nutnincuL ol all vegetibles. Lut 
pulse IS not at all liked in England, nor are 
soups ’ 

Without losing bight of the ideal end, that i.-, 
the gradual iinporlatioii of this rational nutrition 
of the lu turners, by ollonug thoni, one day to 
come, MM h bivaklabts' ami bu])p(*is as woul»l be 
nece^tsar} (or completing the ‘units’ given by 
the dinners up to the iieci-bsarv total, the future 
l3oaid ot Ihiectois ought at the hegiumng to 
content llicmsi‘l\es witli the hmt part of the 
task, as ilesiribed above, leaving it to the cus- 
tomers’ choice to enjoy, as lieretolore, their tea 
or codec with bread, butter, cheese, sauviges, v'le,, 
as tlieir fancy may induce them to do, iii the 
morning and evening. 

The ton nation of a working btnfl’, with its 
Hoard of Diie^'tors, lady-suiiennteiident, cook, 
kitchen-maids, &e,, la larelully explained, and 
great btress is laid on the value of lady-helpers 
to assist at the mid-dav meal. Clixing hib own 
experience on this point, the WTiter says: ‘I 
secured in that little kitchen winch 1 started j 
in Geiiiiaiiy with considerable succes'-, the hidp 
ot ladies for every week in turn, m order not 
only to look occasionally after the general working 
rn’raii"(”B^nis, hut particularly Jo receive each 
day ll.. '» 'npu, and return the filled vebsehs for 
home coiibunijitinn at the kitchen wundowg and' 
to hand tlie iilled plates through another w'liidow | 
to the customers in the dining-room. Thus they I 
soon became acquainted wi th eacb face, as they 1 
themselves became known to the public. A kind I 
look, an approving or pitying w’ord, a little | 
support to a helpless old woman or suiall child, I 
soon established a sort of mntiud regard amj ! 
sympathetic feeling, not only between tliose 4v» ' 
parties, meeting for so short a time, but towairds 
the cBtabli.shinent itsglf likewise.* Nor %vas 1 in 
any dilhculty about finding such helpers; for 
those, who had had only once the opportunity 
of seeing, after returning the filled ves.sel to some 
pale-faceil, ragged, hungry-looking little boy, his 
eyes light up at the anticipation of his savoury 
meal, felt highly rewarded for such a two hours’ 


self-sacrifice, and W'ere ever ready to offer their 
services again.’ 

There is much more on the same subject well 
worth reading ; and we fully indorse the senti- 
ment, that whilst, as a rule, ‘man’s manner of 
performing business bears a distinctly curt, strict, 
and exclusively rational character,’ "there is that 
in a true woman’s nature which gives her the 
pow'er of arousing tlu' sympathy of others by the 
unaffected offering of her own. 

Finding tliat his high figures w’erc too startling 
to the umuitiaied, Captain Wolff now suggests 
that a beginning might be made thus: ‘A small 
number, say eight to ten sample kitchens, should 
he started iu London under a well-chosen number 
of liidies and gentlemen of reputation. In these 
experimeufal establishments, the ground-plan of 
the kitchens and th'^ adi !n:n" r -oms, the style 
of the business, the (■('«.kii g, Iimp:, and roasting 
apparatus, the best manner ol ]ivc]iariug the food, 
the iutroiluetion of now di-lu*-, I lie ea-iiCbt way 
of issuing tlic poitiniis, the method of keeping 
tlie aceoiinls, &c., could be showui ; and a staff of 
(xirefiilly chosen kitchcn-directrcs.ses and head- 
cooks could he educated, and so well instructed 
as to he able to work independently and satis- 
f.iclonly wherever there might be a demand for 
them.’ \ 

Once fairly started, Captain Wolff has no suit 
of doubt as to the success of the enterprise, the 
one obstacle at present being the W'ant of funds 
Funicient to bccure a firm basis ; for without 
sufficient cajiital to buy iii large (luaiitities at 
wholesale prices, it would bo impossible to pro- 
vide nourisbing food at the low figures named. 
Once at work, tlie affair would be more than 
si lf-bup]»orting ; but tlie poor for whose heuetit 
it is to be umlertakeu hick funds to make a stint ; 
and to begin xvilh less than sufficient capital 
w ould be to end in failure. 
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Waring w'ent out with Constance when the sun 
got low in the skies. He took a much longer 
xvalk than was at all usual, and pointed out to 
her many points of view. The iiaths that ran 
among the olive W'oods, the little terraces which 
cut ni) the sides of the lulls, the cool gniv foliage 
and gnarled trunks, the clumps of flowers — 
giuden flow'ers in England, but here as wild, 
and rather more common than blades of grass — 
delighted her; and her talk delighted him. He 
liad not gone so far for montlis ; nor hud he, he 
thought, for vears found the time go so fust. It 
•wius vejy different from Frances’ milfl attempts 
at couvor.'^ation. ‘ Do you think, pajli 1 Do you 
remember, papa?’— so many refereniiB to events 
80 tnthng, and her little talk about ^sie’.. plans 
and Mrs Gaunt’s news. Constancil took him 
boldly into her life and told himT^hat W'aa 
going on in ihe world. Ah, the world !\)iat was 
the only world. He had said in^is bitterness, 
again and again, that Society was as limited as 
any village, and duchesses curiously like W'asher- 
women ; but when he found himself once more 
on the edge of that great tumult of existence, 
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he was like t!u‘ old war-horse that neighs at the 
sound of the battle, lie began to ask her ques- 
tions about the people he had known. He had 
always been a shy, proud man, and Imd never 
thrown himself into the stream ; but still there 
liad been peo])le who had known him and liked 
him, or whom he had liked ; and gradually he 
awakened into animation and pleasure. 

WJien they mot the old general taking his 
stroll, too, beloie dinner, that leathern old Indian 
was dazzled by the bright creature, who walked 
along between tliem, almost as tall as the two 
men, with her graeefiil careless step and inde- 

f iendent ways, not deferring to tluun, as the othei 
adies did, but leading the eonver^ation. Even 
Cleiieral daunt began to think nhetber there 
was any one whom he could sjieak of, any 
one he had knovin, whom, perhaps, this young 
exponent of Societ}^ mlglit know. Slie kneiv 
ever} body. liven pnnees and priiiees^(‘s had 
no my.stery for her. She told them what eveiy- 
body said, with an air of knowing better than 
cverybodv, which in her meant no conceit or 
presumption, ai in otlu'r young pon^on.s. Con- 
stance was quite luieouseious ot tin* possibility of 
being thus judged. She was not self-con sc lou.s 
at all. She was pleased to bring out her new> 
for the advantage ot the aeinons. Erauecs was 
none tho wusei when her .sister told her the 
change that had come over the Orandmaisons, or 
how Lord Sunbury’s marriage' had been brought 
about, and wdiy people now had altere'd their 
houses lor the Jlow. I’laiices listeiu'd ; but she 
had never heard about Lord Sunbiiry’s mariiage, 
nor why it should shock the elegant public 
But the genileiiieii remembered liis father; or 
they knew how yonng nn'ii enmmit themselves 
W'itnout intending it It is not to be Biqiposed 
that there was ain thing at nil in (km- 

stance’ l.alk She torn lied, indeed, upon tlu' edge 
of scandals wliiidi had been in the new.spapers, 
and therelore were known even to people in 
the lliviera ; but she did it with the mo.st 
aUsolute innocence, either not knowing or not 
under.standing the e\il. ‘I believe tliere wa.s 
something wTong, but 1 don’t know' what — 
mamma wamld never tell me,’ she .said. Her 
conversation was like a very light graceful edition 
of a Society paper — not then begun to hi* — with 
all tho na.stine.s.s and almo.st all the malice left 
out. But not quite all ; there w'as enough to be 
piquant. ‘ 1 am afraid 1 am a little ill-natured ; 
but 1 don’t like that man,’ she would say now 
and then. When she said, ‘1 don’t like that 
w'oman,’ the gentlemen laughed. She was eon- 
bcious of liaving a little bucces.s, and slu* ivas 

f deased too. Frances perhaps might be u better 
lousekeeper ; but Constance could not but think 
that in the emially imjiortant woik of amusing 

f apa she ifould he more suceessfui than Fraiiees. 

t was not ^uch of a triumph, perhaps for a girl 
W’ho had mown so many ; but yet it W'as the 
only one yet pos.sible in the position in wdiieh 
she now 'wLi. 

‘1 supji^se it IS settled that Erances is to go?’ 
she sai^ as General Gaunt took the way to liis 
bungalow, anc|j she and her father turned towards 
home. 

‘She seems to have settled it for her.self,’ ho 
said 

* J am ahvays repeating she is m like mamma — 


that is exactly w'hat mamma would have done. 
They are very positive. You and I, pajia, are 
not positive at all.’ 

*1 think, my dear, that coming off as you did 
by yourself, w’as very positive indeed — and the 
first step in the universal turning upside dowm 
W’hich has eissued.’ 

‘ I hope you are not .sorry I came ? ’ 

‘No, Constance. 1 am very glad to have you.' 
And this was quite true, altlumgli lie had said 
to Erance.s something that sounded very diflerent. 
Both things w'cre true— both that he wM.slied she 
had never left her iimthcr ; that be wished she 
mii'ht return to her mol her, ami leave Fram es 
with him as of old ; ami that he was very glad 
to have lier liere. 

‘If I were to go baek, would not everything 
settle down just as it was l)elorc ? ’ 

Then lie thought ot wliat Fraue<'s, taught by 
the keenness of a personal experic'm'e, had said 
to him a few' hours ago ‘No,’ he said ; ‘nothing 
ean ever be as it wmr lu'foie. We never ean go 
back to what has been, wlu'tlier the evio’ that 
has changed it lias been Inppv or ‘ad.’ 

‘Oh, surely sometimes,’ taid Coii-lam ( ‘That 
is a dreadful W'ay to talk of anything so tntling 
as my visit. It could not iiiakt- any real diller- 
ence, because all the facts are just the sanu' as 
they W'ere befo/’e.’ 

To this lie made no reply. She had no way, 
thanks fo Frances, of finding out how diUVrent 
the position was. And she w'eiit on, afti'i a 
pause ; ‘Have you settleil how slii' is to go'i'* 

‘1 have not even Ihouglil, of that ’ 

‘But, papa, you must lliink ol it. She can- 
not go unless }ou manage* it, for her. Warkli.un 
heaid of those ])eople eoniing, and that made 

it quite easy for me. If Markham w'cre here’ 

‘Heaven forbid ’ 

‘1 have always heard you were prejudued 
about Markham. I don’t ilimk he is very safe 
myself. 1 have w.iriied Frances, w'luitevi'r she 
doe.s, not to let liersell get into his hands ’ 

‘ Frances m Mailcliam’s hands ' That is a thing 
I could not permit lor a moment Your motlier 
m.iy have a right to France-.’ society, but none 

to throw her into the companionslii]) of’ 

‘Her brother, pa]>a.’ 

‘Her brother' Hit steji-brolhcr, if you ])le.'i«c 
— W'hieh I think sc.ii<e1y a relationslii]) iit all ’ 
Wariug’s pivjmlicefl, wdicn they wen* roused, 
were strong Ills daughter lookc'd up in uma/e- 
! ment at his sudden pas.sion, the Irowui on his 
face, and tin* fire in his eye. 

‘You forget that 1 have been brought up yvith 
Markham,’ she said. ‘He is niy brother; uml 
he, is a very good brother. There is nothing 
he will not do for me. 1 only warned Frances 

because — becau.se .she i.s different ; becau.se’ 

‘Beeause — she is a girl wdio ought not to 
brcatlu; the same air with a young reprobate — 
a young ’ 

^ 4 Fapa ! You are mistaken. I don’t know wdiat 
Markham may have been ; but he is not a repro- 
bate. It nvas Veeanse Frances docs not under- 
stand ehaff, you kiioyv. She would think he W'as 
in earnest, ami he is never in cnriie.st. „ She 
would take him seriously, and nobody takes him 
seriously. But if you think he is bad, there 
is nobody w’ho thinks that. He is not bad ; he 
only has w'ays of thinking ’ 
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‘Wliidi I hope uiv’ (luu'’litcrs will never diare/ 
said \Vann<; with a little loi'mality. 

Constance raised lier head as if to speak, but 
tlien stopped, giving liuii a look wliuli said more 
tlian w'ords, and added no irioie. 

Ill the nieantiine, Fiances bail been left alone. 
She had dirocp’d her letter, and leit it to be 
posted. That step was taken, and could no more 
bo thought over. She Avas glad to have a little 
of her time to hersclt, which om e had been all 
to herself. She <lid not like as >et to broach 
the subject of lier departure to Mariuccia ; but 
she thought it all over very anviously, trying to 
find some w’ny wdiich W’ould take the burden 
ot the household ofl' the shoulder^ of Constam-e, 
who w’as not usimI (o U. She thouglit the best 
thing to do would lie to write out a seiies of 
wcauft, Aihicli Idanuccui might .suggest to Con- 
stance, or cairv out npo.i her own lesponsibility, 
wdiicl^^ver was most pi iclicable ; and .slie resolved 
that various little (tllm,^ might be turned o\er 
to Domenico Asitliout inti I lering with her fatheis 
eomfort. All these* .irraiige'meiits, though .she 
tiirneel tin m over mow sedituly in her mind, 
liad a bew ildeiiiig, di//uiig ellee t u])on lier. Sbe 
tliouglit th.it it W'as as if she weie going lo <lie. 
"Wlien she want aw.iv out ol the ii.iijow inclo- 
suie ot tills woild, wbidi slic knew, it would! 
b<‘ to something so entiiely sir.mge to her that 
it W’ould leel hki> another life It would he a^ 
it she h.id died She would not know an^>thing; 
the siiiioundings, the (omjiaiuom, the liabii'', 
.ill would be str.inge. Slii^ would h<i\e to leave 
i.tleilv behind her i \ cr) lliiiig .she li.ul <-\er 
known 'riie tboiiebt was, not melaiieboly, as 
l^ in almost .ill c.im , the thought of h.i\mg 
‘llie w.itm preainct.* uf the ibecu'ful day,’ it I 
m.ide her lieait swell ami ii.se witli .an antici- 1 
ji.ition wliuh was lull ot e.veiteinent uiidide.i,- 
.snie, but winch at tin* tame tune had the ellect 
ol making her brain swim. 

Sbe (onld not make to herself any jm tuiv of 
the w'iuld tow’liKli she w'a-^ going. It would hi* 
potter, finer, more Iumuious than anything she 
knew ; but th.it W'as all. Of her mother, she did 
try to folia sojuc idea. She was acquainted only 
Avitli niotliers who Avero old. J\fr,s Durant, Avho 
Avore a c.ap, entn cling her lace, and tied under 
her c’hin ; and ]\Ira (J.iiint, Avbo liad gr.niddiililren 
A\lio Avere as old as Frances. Her own nnlln! 
could not be like either of these ; but still she 
Avould be old, more or les.s*, Avould Avr.ip hei- 
self up jvben she Aveut out, Avould liaA’e gi.iA’, 
or even ^erhap.s Avlnte hair (wdiicb Frances liked 
in an old Imly : Mns Durant avou* a front, and 
Airs Gaunt va.s suspected of dveing hyr Liir), 
and Avould not caie to move about more than 
she could help. SIiP wouhl go ovit ‘into vSoeiety ’ 
beautifully dre.sse<l with laeo and jew’oLs ; and 
Frances grew more diz/.y than ever, trying to 
imagine lieiwlf standing hohiiid tins magmli- 
ceut old figure, like a maid ot lionour behind a 
queen. But it was diflicult to imagine the detail 
of a picture so completely vague. There avus* a 
general sense of splendour and 40 Aelty, a vague 
expectation of something delightful, Avhich it wu.s 
beyond her poAver to reali.se, hut no more. 

She had roused hers(*lf from the A’aguo excite- 
ment ol these dream.s, wliicli were very absorbing, 
though there Avas so little solidity in them, Avith 
a sudden fear that she Avas losing all the alternoon, 


and that it w%as time to prepare for dinner. She 
went to the corner of the loggia Avhieh com- 
manded the road, to look out for Constance 
and lier fathei*. The road sw'ept along beloAV the 
I’unto, leading to the toAvn ; and a smaller path 
tr.iver.siiig the little lieight, climbed upward 
to the ]datform on Avliicli the Palaz'/o stood. 
Fr.uices <lid not at first remark, as in general 
every villager doe.*-, an unfamiliar figure making 
its way up tins path. Her father and snstcr 
were not visible, and it Avas for them she w’as 
looking. Fr(',sently, however, lier eye AA’a.s caught 
hy tlic stranger, no doubt an English tourist, 
witli a glass in Ins eye — a little man, Avith 
.1 soft giay felt hat, Avhich, Avhen he lifted his 
head to inspect tin* irregnlar structure ot the old 
toAviq gave him something tJie air of a moving 
mushroom. Ills moA'emwit.s Aven* somcAvliat irre- 
gular, as Ins e^es were fi.vcd ujion the Avails, and 
did not SCI VC to guide his loet, A\iiich stumbh'd 
contunially on the inequalities of the path, llis 
I>rogU‘.ss began to amuse her, lus he came nearer, 
In.s head r.u.sed, his e;yes fixed upon the buildiiig.s 
befoie him, Iii.s ]»erM>n e\ecuting a series of undula- 
tions like a ship in .x storm. He climbed up at 
l.ist to the height, and coming up to some AVonieri 
who Avere seatc<l on the stone bench opposite to 
Frances <m the loggia, began V’ liiem for 
insl 1 notions as to hoAV he Avas to go. 

The little scene arnusod Fiaiues. The wc)iuen 
weie knitting, with .i little clustm- ol elnldr(*n 
about them, si rambling upon tlie bench or on the 
diislv pathway at tlieir feet. The stranger took 
oil ins big liat and addressed them AVith few’ words 
and many gestures. She heard cam and Irtqlcsc, hut 
not Inng else that w as eomprehcusiblc. The w omen 
did their best (o understand, and replie.d A’ohibly, 
Blit heie the little tourist evidently could not 
follow. He Ava.s like so m:ni\ tonnst Aisitons, 
capable of asking his ([uestion, but incapable ot 
undei standing the unsAvur given him Tlien there 
arose a sin ill little tempest of laugliter, in Avliieh 
he joined, and of AvUicli Frances herself could 
not re.sist the contagion. IVihaps a faint echo 
Iroin the loggia oanglit the ear of one of the 
Avomeii, Avho knew her Aveli, and avIio immedi- 
ately pointed her out to the stranger. Tlie lillle 
man turned round and made a Icav steps towards 
the Fuhi/zo. lie took off the inu.shroum to]) of 
gray felt, and jiresentcd to her au ugly, little, 

V ivacious (•uuutenance. ‘ 1 beg you ten tliuus.xnd 
pardons,’ he .said ; ‘ hut if you .speak Englrsh, 
as I understand them to say, AVill you be so 
veiy kind as to direct me to the hon.se of Air 
AVaiing?- -All, I am sure you arc both Jhiglish 
aiul kind ’ TheA tell me he liA’^es near here.’ 

Fiances looked down from her b, ..-bt (Kmunlv, 
supi>ressiug the too-rcady laugh, ..i U’li lo lini 
(pieer little man ; but ]ii.s que'^tion took her very 
much by surprise. Another .stranger ^.skiiig for 
Air Wai’iiig ! But oh, so very dillif-ent a one 
from Constance—an odd, little, uglyjinan, look- 
ing u]» at her in a curious one-sid%d alvitude, 
Avith his glass in his eye. ‘He liv’cs^ here,’ she 
said. \ 

‘What'' Where?’ He had reiil.iced ^ mush- 
room on his head, and he eocked up towards her 
one ear, the ear upon the oiipusiro side to the 
eye Avhich Avoro the glas.s. 

*Here!’ cned Frances, pointing to the house, 
Avith a laugh Avliich she could not restrain. 
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The stranger raised his eyebrows so much and 
so suddenly that his glass fell. ‘Oh !’ he cried — 
hut the biggest 0, round as the O of Giotto, as 
tlie Italians say. He paused there some time, 
looking at her, his mouth retaining tlie shape ot 
that exclamation ; and then he cast an invi'sti- 
gating glance along the wall, and asked: ‘How 
am I to get in ? ’ 

‘ Nuuziatti, show the gentleman the door,’ cried 
Frances to one of the women on the bench. She 
lingered a moment, to look again down the road 
lor her father. It was true that nothing could 
be so wondcrliil as what had already happened ; 
but it seemed that surprises were not yet over. 
Would this ho some one else who had known 
him, wlio was ariiving liill of the tale that had 
been told, and was a mystery no longer, ‘some 
‘old friend’ like Mr Manneriiig, who would not 
be satisfied without betraying the harmless hermit, 
whom some chance had led him to <liscover'l 
There was some bitterness in Frances’ Ihougbts. 
She had not remembered the, Mannenngs before, 
in tlie rush of other things to think of. The fat 
ruddy couple, so commonplace and so comfortable ! 
Was it all their doing 1 Were they to hknie lor 
everything'? for the conclusion of one existence, 
and the begiiiiimg of another? She went in to 
the drawing-room and sat down there, to be 
ready to receive the visitor. He could not be 
so important — that was impossible ; there could | 
be i»o new mystery to recoid. 

When the door opened and Domenico solemnly ! 
uabei*ed in the stranger, I'^ranccs, although her i 
thoughts were not gay, could scarcely help laugh- 
ing again. He earned his big gray muahroeni 
top now in bis hand ; and tbe little round head 
which hud been covered with it seemed incom- 
plete without that tliatch. Frances lelt herself 
looking from the head to the hut with a ludicrous 
sense of this incomjdeteness. He had a small head, 
thinly covered with light hair, which seemed to 
grow in tults like grass. His eyes twinkled keen, 
two very bright gray eyes, from the puckers of 
eyelids which looked old, as if he hud got them 
second hand. There was a worn and wrinkled 
look about him altogether, carried out in his 
dress, and even in his boots, wdiich suggested 
the same idea. An old man wdio looked young, 
or a young man who looked old. She could 
not make out which he wm. He did not bow , 
and hesitate, and announce himself as a friend ] 
of her father’s, as she expected him to do, but 
came up to her briskly with a quick step, but 
a shuffle in his gait. 

‘I suppose 1 must introduce myself,’ he said ; 
‘though it is odd that we should need an intro- 
duction to each other, you and 1. — After the 
first moment, I should have known jou any- 
where. You are quite like my mother. — Frances, 
isn’t it? * And I’m Markham, of course, you 
know.’ L 

‘ Maikhaw ! ’ cried Frances. She had thought 
she could /jover be surprised again, after all 
that had lAippened. But she felt Jierself more 
astonislin^thari ever now. 

*Yi"i^,i.davkhain. You thmk I am not mut Ii 
to look at, I can see. T am mil generally adiniir i 
at t\»c i\v ^t gTtinec. — ti.niA't, t : .oi- \ c ■. 

don’t quite leel like giving me a kis.^*, I suppose, 
at ihc first offpet? Never mind. We shall be 

very guod Iriends, after a while.' 


He sat down, drawing a cliaii’ close to her. ‘ I 
am very glad to find you by yourself. I like 
the looks of you. — Where is Con? Taken pos- 
session of the governor, and left you alone to keep 
house, I should suppose ? ’ 

‘Constance has gone out to walk with papa, 

I had several things to do.’ 

‘ I have not the least doubt of it. That wmuld be 
the usual distribution of labour, if you remained 
toguther, — Fan, my mother has scut me to fetch 
you home.’ 

Frances drew a little farther away. She gave 
him a look of vague alarm. The familiarity of 
the {uidress troubled her. But when she looked 
at him again, lier gravity gave way. lie was 
such a queer, such a very queer little man. 

‘You may laugh if you like, iny dear,’ he said, 
‘I am used to it. Piuvidence — alw^ays the best 
judge, no doubt — has not 'given me an awe-inspir- 
ing countenance. It is hard upon my iqother, 
who 13 a pretty woman. But T acci'pt the posi- 
tion, for iny part. — This is a chariuing place. You | 
have got a number ol nice things. An 1 those 
little sketches are very tolerable. AVho dui them? 1 
— You ? — Waring, so far as 1 reuieiub' • , used to 
draw very well himself. I am glad you draw; 
it will give you a little occupation.-—! like the 
looks ol you, tliongli 1 don’t tJiink you admire 
me.’ 

‘Indeed,’ bai<l Frances, troubled, ‘it is because 
I am so inucli surprised. Are you really —are 
you sure you are ’ 

He gave a little chuckle, which matle her start 
— ail odd, comical, single note of laughter, very 
coidiul and vciy dioll, lil<e the little man 
himself. 

‘T’ve got a servant with mo,’ he said, ‘down 
at the hotel, who knows that I go by the name 
of Markham vvhi*n I’m at home. 1 don’t know 
it that will satisfy you. But (km, to be sure, 
knows me, whuh will be better. You don’t 
hear any voice of nature saving witliin your 
breast, “Tins is my long-lost brother (’’—That’s 
a pity. But hy-aini-hy, you’ll see, wu’il he very 
good friends,’ 

‘Oh, 1 didn’t moan that I had any doubt. It 
is so great a suriirise— one thing after anotlier.’ 

‘Now, answer me one ipiestnm : Did you know 
anything about your family before Con came? — 
Ab,’ he said, catching Jicr alarmed and wondering 
glance, ‘ J thought not. 1 have alvv.iys said so : — 
he never told you. And it has all burst upon 
you in a moment, you poor little thipg. But 
you needn’t ho alnud of iis. My mother has her 
faults ; hut she is a nice woman. You will like 
her. Aqd I am very queer to look at, and many 
poophi think 1 have a screw loose. But I 'm not 
bad to live wuth — Have you settled it with the 
governor *? Has he made many objections? He 
luid T never drew well together. Perhaps you 
know ? ’ 

‘lie docs not speak as if — he liked you. But 
I*" don’t know anything. I have not been told 
--jirucli. riviibc don’t oak me things,’ Frances L 
cried. ,, 

‘No, I wi/l not. On the contrary, 1*11 tell j 

you everything, (^n probably would put a I 

ttpoko in iny wiiuvl too. My dear litUe Fan, \ 

flaunt imnd any of them. Give me your little 
hand. 1 am neither bad nor good. I am very 

mucii iYilut people make me. 1 am uubty with | 
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the nasty sometimes— more shame to me, and traveller who is fortunate to see it with a 
disagreeable witli the disagreeable. But I am background of moonlit clouds, of a Heidelberg 
innocent with the innocent,’ he said w’lth some niade more massive and more mightily towering 
earnestness; ‘and that is what you are, unless to the heavens. 


my eyes deceive me. You need not be afraid 
of me.’ 


When the Abbey Church of St Cuthbert and 


‘I am not afraid,’ said Frances, looking at him. attached monasteries were lost to the Roman 
Tljen she added, alter a pause : ‘ Not ol yon, nor Gluirch at the Reformation, a general proscription 
of any one. I have never met any bad people. I being levelled against all such institutions, two 
don’t believe any one would do me harm.’ dilliculties faced the adhereiiLs of the traditional 

‘Nor T,’ he said witli a little fervour, patting creed — howto liiul jirie.sts to administer the con- 
hcr hand witli his own. ‘ All the same,’ lie added, .solutions of religion, and how to educate their 


don’t believe any one would do me harm.’ dilliculties faced the adhereiiLs of the traditional 

‘Nor T,’ he said witli a little fervour, patting creed — howto liiul jirie.sts to administer the con- 
hcr hand with his own. ‘ All the same,’ lie added, .solutions of religion, and how to educate their 
alter a moment, ‘it is perhaps wise not to give children in their own faith. AV^hen things grew 
them the clumce. fao 1 vo come to teW, you ,ie.,pcratc unJor EliFal,etli, they were driven to 

“Knees ae ehc heoamo ocrastomed to tliia O-o expedient of estold, shins an EnRlMh eecleria^ 
renmrkahlo new iiiemljcr of her family, hcfflui ticaVsiminary at iJmiay, on the borders of Irench 
uiiniediately, after her fashion, to think of the l''l.mders, whither Engljsh Catholic nobles sent 
material necessities of«the case. She could not their sous, aiul wliencc missionary priests were 
start .with him at once on the journey ; and in brought, with many risks, and often courting 
the meantime where .shoiihl she put him ? The danger, throughout the turmoils of the next two 
most natural thing beemed to be to withdraw hundred years. Once they had to move the 
again from the hluc room, and take tlic little college to lilicims, owing to troubles in the near 
oiir helim, , which looked out on the court. Netlu-rlands ; and frequent scares disturbed their 
Iliat would flo, and no one need be any the , , t> a •* a ami ^ j 

wivu. SI,., said luth a little heMtat.on; -1 I>1t‘bim't peace But it was not till England, 
must go now ami see about yoiu room.- ‘■'le hrciich licvolut.on, mtorfered by pro- 

‘Booin'’ lie cried. ‘O no; there ’.s no ocea- 'ilaiinmg war against the yo^ng Republic, that 
sion for a room. 1 wouldn’t trouble you lor nx the chaos of affairs they were dispersed at 
the world. 1 have got lo.uus at the hotel. I’ll the potent bidding of Robesjiierre, their prop- 
not stay e\en, since daddy’.- out, to meet him. erty confiscated, their rooms pillaged by a ^aira 
Yon (aub-ll him i ’in here, and what 1 came lor. roaiiiig mob, their buildings turned into bar- 
If lie wants to see me, lie can look mo 1 rat Ins, their professors and students outrage- 
am y.-rj gl.,.1 baio m-ci yen. 1 11 write to tl,e 

niotlier lo-uiglit to sav you re quite satislactory, x • a • • i it a 

ami a trctlit to nil vmr boloilgmgs ; and impri.soncd for two years, 

come tu-mtiiTow to mc (Jon; and m the mean- subjected to perpetual ill-trcatiuent at the 

time, Fan, you niu.-t st ttle when >ou arc to come ; hj«Hls of the inynnulons of the tricolor. When 
for It IS an asskWiird time lor a man to be loafing 
about hero.’ 


deliverance came, the survivors returned to Eng- 
lish shore.s, resolved to lear within their Jiappier 


lie got up as lie f'poke, and stooping, gave her native land a tra nuig-c dU v for their ministers; 
a K'lious biotlicilv ki,s,s upon lier forehead. ‘I <i<ter man\ a J.iiile pi-j---!, St Cuthbert’s 
hope you and 1 w ill be very great friends,’ he College was founded, forming the nucleus of the 
said. present pile at Ushaw, and dedicated to the 

j!\u( 1 tlieii he Ava'i gone I AY as he a dream oiiIa^ Avhose name it bears. And this college is 

an iiuagiii.ition '( But he Avas not llio sort of to-duy the .sole lineal de.scendant of the Anglo- 
ligure that imagination produces. No dream- Frendi Institution Avhicli gave to the Avorld the 
man could ever no fo (oiuical to behold, could Douay Bible. 

ever Avc.ir a coat .so curiously AArinkled, or tlmse The present extensive series of buildings stands 
boots, m tbe cui-ac.s (»f Avhicli the du.st lay as m on ^>oiik high moor, exposed to every wind 
the luefxuulitie-, of the dry and much-frequented that blows across AYeardale and from the pineclad 
road. * hillsides of the Browney Aulli'y. AVolves once 

raA'cned there, and AA'^ oil’s Bunk — ‘Ulf-shaw’ — has 


tItottm- a ^’ouie doAviv to niodem ears as ‘Ushaw.’ By a 

INfelDL A CATHOLIC COLLEGE. severer mctamorjiho.sis, I’Jiilistine hps have con- 

ST CUTIidkiit’s u.silAW. vei’tod the mona.stic ‘ Beuu-re-perc ’ that lies in 

_ , * ^ . the A'alley beloAV into ‘Bear Park.’ Fifteen hun- 

LvLliY one .cnoAvs ,the stories of the wanderings j acres, mostly of pasturage, surround the 

of the bones of Josepli and of St Cuthbert — how central suite of halls aud chapels. This large 
the, former found re.st at last by Shechem, A\’here (>blate lues slowly grown by tbe q,ccretion of 
a Mohammedan mosque marks the place ; and bequests and purcha.seB. The princical chapel is 
lioAv the many troublous journoyings of tlie bemg enlarged just noAV ; but de.s)|ite its teni- 
dcad body of the latter saint ended on tlfb porary disuse, tJiere is no lack of* opp'^rtunity 

n-itv.iTT iniG's. nf fliA otv ,7 Uv.,., *i.T„ ! for Titual exci'cise, for before each 'u the eight 


dead body of the latter saint ended on tlfix I porary disu 
loATly banks of the AYear, and how over 'his I , ritual e: 


exercise, for before each 


tomb aroxe tbo ..m^re ^ 

dial. Tint, u pel baps the most finely ^tuated i dmrcli ; and four daily, 

of ail our great elAurdrew ; tW river, witA\ its -j ecu six A.iyi. and ten v.sa., t\'*.‘ wAioAe of Um 
richly wootled banlcs, bemlmg in a giuceful curve I inmates assemble tor public worsliip, whicli is 
round the acclivity on av Inch stand the cathedral, | impressively rendered by their ample array of 

the castle, aud the university, reminding the { priests actual and priests potential, and their 
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posse of choristers and clerical assistants. Under 
the care of twenty Father-protesaors, there are 
three hundred students, about half ot whom are 
dci-tined to become priests. 

It is intcrestiii" to contrast tlie course of 
study which pertains at Ushaw with that pur- 
sued at our Protestant theological colleges. For 
the moat part, the future priest ia captured 
while still young and all unaware of the high 
calling Avhich ia being provided for him by bis 
seniors and betters. At the age of eight or ten 
years he is entered in Uahaw or in. Stonyhurst, 
and the course of fourteen years is begun. The 
main pabulum of his days and nights for some 
time to come is Latin ; and it ia the exagger.ited 
attention that is paid to that language w'hicli 
gave humorous point to the slips of the Tichborne 
claimant, lie wms alleged lo have endured the 
thorough curriculum of Stonyhurst, and w'as hope- 
lessly floored by the initial lf>gcnd that appears 
on all documents of Fiiglish Catholic colleges — 
A.M.T).Q. (‘Ad rnajorem Dei gloriam’). 

As a matter of daily fact, the dead Latin lan- 
guage has been made alive again in the cloister-' 
of Ushaw; and the sooner a boy can learn to think j 
ill Roman fashion, to revert and iiitroiert hio 
thought-material as did lu-i eoolesiastical fore- 
fathers of the Catacombs, the .speedier will be his 
rise through the strangely named grades whose 
christening took place at old Douay. ITi* wdll 
begin as a ‘rudiment’ •• Midi is the official name 
for the homunculous possibility of a ‘divine' just 
fresh to hand ; then, foituno blowing out his 
sails, ho will pass through the second embryonic 
stage of ‘low figures,’ and afU-r shine as a ‘higli 
figure.’ The ‘gramiuarians' will welcome him 
next, and the ‘syntaxians’ receive him into their 
Lindle^-Murray-ish midst. All this time, young 
Excelsior has been taking off bis bat at intervals 
to stand uncovered whenever he addiessed his 
seniors; but in the next grade he him«elf will 
come to 'some shadow of authority, and inherit a 
responsibility towards his juniors. The ‘poets’ 
‘rhetoricians,’ and ‘philosojdicrs’ are the three 
sonorous graduations lliat tower in increasing 
ma,jesty in the upper school, so that it may be a 
second visitor’s fate, as it was mine, to hear one 
youth, calm Avitli transparent modesty, proclaim 
his poet-hood ; w'hile another, equally guiltless of a 
beard — or the sacerdotal beard-inivative — remarks 
to your astonished ears, ‘I am a philosopher.’ But 
above and beyond even these, there towers a 
higlier Alp, w’hcre the ‘ divines ’ roam all wrapt j 
in super-philosophic garb, and intent on gaining 
that keen insight into human nature whidi 
is held to characterise the Tlomaii priesthood. 
‘Beyond the divines, there is and can be no 
higher class,’ said a ‘high figure’ to me, him- 
.self aw'ed into tremulousness of expression m 
describing 'choir august doings. Hie ‘divines’ 
have a thediogical course of three years, exclu- 
sively devo^id to divinity ; but some dioceses 
demand still*! another year of special practical jire- 
paration. yvhey preach in the college chapel on 
Sundays ;/lnd 1 regret to say that their popularity 
with th/op fellow-btudents is inversely propor- 
tionate to the length of their prelections, the 
studential enaurance lasting generally a bare 
quarter of an hour. 

The name of Ushaw is well know'n on the lists 
of the London University, its alumni often taking 


high honoiii*s, especially iii classics. They labour 
under severe iiciialties iii science, for, despite their 
possession of an almost pel feet scientific luuseiiin 
and cliemical laboratoi'v, tiie subjects are very 
inefficiently worked, rihtl f he students have no 
chance of di-^tingiiisliiiig themselves. In mental 
and moral science, too, Ihev are severely handi- 
cappeil by being obliged to take a course of the 
orthodox Roman text-book of Sanseveriiio, an 
Italian prelate, at the same time that Mill and 
I Bain demand their attention. ’I'lie result is a 
mental fog, which is little conducive to success in 
the stiff metaphysical examinations of Burlington 
Hou.se. The passage frtmi Saiiscverino to }3ain 
requires such a soiuei.-ault, that intellectual dis- 
location is the liki'liest tiling to ensue. 

The games that ciigiigi* whatever daylight is 
left over after subtracting eight houis of study, 
together with lueal-time'.' and the protractefl 
‘(h.ipel-',’ aic very strange to English eye-, and 
quite unique to the in-^Litution, beMUg ai chaisiiis 
banded down from .uite-b’evolutiou days. They 
aie almost .ill idajed with a kind ol battlel.ae, 
W’hicli IS specially made on the ]iieTiiises — a truss 
between a hockey-stick and a teniiis-bat; anti these 
dubs are m ri'qui'sition lliroiighoiit the wdiole 
calendar of the playgiouiid, winter and summer. 
‘Cat’ — so named because foiuteeii (qiiatorze) 
players are iiecessaiy — hand-ball, trap-ia-the-riiig, 
and rackets, are all ]>l.ived w’ltli this migular 
instrument; and the balL that are iisi'd aie com- 
pounded by the boys tliemselves of w’et woi-btl, 
hemp, and piteli covered witli .-heepskiu 'riit'ir 
football is goveimal l>y a table ol i iile^ so Uiou- 
dite that the mysteries of Rnghy and Association 
are compaialively liunl ln-side th<-ui. The half- 
holiday ariangement is for Tm-sd.iys and Tliui — 
days, by wliicli svstem the W'cek is more evenly 
split than when t’ e S .n l.,v rest siieeeeds imnii - 
diately to the hi'l ' .‘’ii .-I Saturday. J’l-liops 
and popes can, nrnl <lo, win an (‘“-v t v 

I liv granlsn t additional liolid.iv m .'.I ■ > 

time lo I'm. ; and on all these holidays, the 
students may wander at will oyer the coiinliv- 
side in conipaiiK's of tliiee ; and llie ‘ hl.ick-eoaled 
dragoons,’ with the inevitable vvalking-sLicks, m.iy 
bo seen on a fine day scouiiiig ev’ery wood and 
fxploiing every colliery village within walking 
distance. By a liappy arrangement, long e\']>edi- 
tions are leiideivd pos-'ible by the possession by 
the colleg'* of three coimtry-hoiises, which servo 
as rendezvous and refreshment stations. 

For indoor diversion, chief must be reckoned 
billiards and music. 'I'hore are several billiard- 
rooms ; and the tw'o hands, .spring and brass, give 
entortaimiu*nts on liigli-day.‘». Dramatic repre- 
sentations take place lu the theatre, unci the stu-' 
dents enter witli great zest into these periodical 
festivitie.s. The only drawback is that the celibate, 
authorities absolutely forbhl the impersoiiation of 
female characters, a rule which .sometimes lands 
the actors in strange straits Portia ceases to 
d'mume the robes of masculinity, and becomes a 1 
veritable young doctor of the law yclept Portio ; | 
Lady Macbeth figures as the swaggering brother j 
of her husband ; and poor' Shakspeare is bow- 
dlerised to fit that ! I’cUience is played without | 
Patience, and the OLoches de Gorneville without the 
helle«. To my query, whether Romeo and Juliet 
had yet been attempted on the same plan, I 
received the serious answer, ‘Not yet,’ delivered 
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■with the utmost san/i-froul. Blue Bmid is a great (vi*le playbills), in the large back drawing-room 
favourite, the playbills describing it as a ‘melo- of Hop Villa on Christmas Eve. 
drama by the Rev. brancis AVilkinson, D.D. 'pjjg originator and chief promoter of the 

and is a larce by (-kmdinal intended Thespian revels, which were being 

The most rnnhUioue f ight of tl.e lart-.mmc,l j , ..xtuiordinaiy amount 

prelate, however, IS reseiwed for 7/ic Iluidm Gem. , ,r o i i 

which was played at a college jubilee a few years and energy, was Mr Samuel Dobson, 

ago; but its theological nuances and polemical J miior— popularly and curtly known amongst 
tone will probably limit jts success to the circles his intimate acipiaiiitauces as ‘Sam’— the eldest 
whmdii C’atholic mystery plays without plot or son and hoije of ‘old Dobson,’ as the wealthy 
passion can command attention. proprietor of Hop ViUawas invariably and irre- 

There is a prefect of discipline, whose uncuvi- verently styled behind his back. The young 

able office compels him to execute the Draconian freiitleman possessed very stroii" dramatic pro- 
decrees of the jirofessors; Init it is reassiiniig ;.iiv,ties, and wa^. looke.! upon by his many 
to licm- that, although ll.o n.g, mo m very elnot, mfall.hlo authority ou | 

‘maiden sessions are to him ot Irefiiient occur- ^ i -l 

rcnce. Some Protestant visitors once innocently matter peitaimiig to the stage and its sur- 
inf|uired for the dungeons, and were intensely roundings. It was an undi,s]mted fact that he ' 

chagrined at nut nwhsing wdiat they had anti- wms on the most infimate terms with several 

cipgted as the great sight of the place. Put ‘]»ros’ — as he raiiuliiirly dubbed Ibo holders of 
maiiv .strangers .ire attracted by the pictures ‘the mirror nji to nature’- ami it was even 

of Domemchiiio, Remliraudt, and (‘analetti, as tl.u-kly hinted that ou more than one occasion 

well as by the ex([uisite statuary and the iiinlLi- Master Sam ha<l ‘assisted’ at cosy tripe suppers 
tmle of sacred relics. The Iduaiy is very line Py the jovial liost of a tavern much 

with a catalogue ‘m piviiaralioii’ — as aie most ‘.v , , , , r +i i. h.. 

.,-.'1. ■■ ■ thulvllu,uM.uU<.lunK.s; ■‘''-‘'•'I '’y <«huu uC tim histixmi • ligl ta of 

.■■■ I -I .1.1 in I- h...ut to M... fliat ‘‘.'y- ^ u.is thctvh.rv uo gieiit malU-r ot 

there is not tlu' stiu t coidoti MUilUnre which faurpii.se for Samiurs Inends-to learn that the 
we liuve been led to believ'o encircled (Jatliolic young dramatic enthusiast w^as ‘going in lor’ 
Iibraiies so as eliectuallv to ('Xelude the liLeia- regular theutiical outbuist at Clhristmas- 
tine t)F Ih’ote'.lauti an. 'I'be books ol the great tide. 

hen'siart lis lie side by side with the most, ultra- had experienced some dinbult.y in ob- 

mnnlan,. ot troitisoi thnt w,-i.< i«.imitt...l l>y g„v.„„i.’s' cousoiit to tlm wishaWor 

til,. .•I.u^or; im.l it tlm l.ook^ wmiiglo, at J q ...series of 

lea- 1 tlieir discussions aie luautlible. , , xa /u a. ^ i i i u ti 

TolhoM. ah., havo 1 I tl... )l....l.ico «’’> 1'“'-'''^'' (.lin.tmas, Jiobwii ,,•« hud Uatly 

fif St Hernard, llieie ' m '1 •: ■! remmi'.* ence withheld hi.s coveted acfpuesceiiee in any such 
stig-jeslcd by tlu' iiioor-sm rounded college ot St nonsense, as he uiicoinpromisingly termed his 
Oullibdt. ^J'lie sense of loiieline's tli.it comes son’s dcpire. Yet, .altliough the old gentleman 
to one among so many gowuicl et ilesiastu s, with had, nntd the period of our story, ahvays put 
the perjietual iinging ol -the dim cli-going bell 1,,^ veto on the privaie-theatncarscheiiie being 
the endless images of Virgin and saint, always ii, jt because 

salutal, tlm Kicro, iiictmc's, nn.l tl.e od.mf ot , ; ^ piujndiccd agaimt tho .tage. 

inecn.se, are all llie same; wliib* the l.unous ^ ^ i r i 

ho^pilulitv ot flR. ...tano. ot St Ii...uai,l lanuot >>■•'> J'. "“I 1’"! 

1,1. m..,.,. hoaitily rcndoml than arc the, goial "“'1 '-■•'■'jor manhood, Jti' Dohson had boon a 
offiee.s of entt'rtaimneiit by the genial authorities regular Irequenter at tin* p<uticuhir temple of 
of tSt C'lithbeit’s. the diaina wliidi he usually alTeeted, .nml like 

the Daiiisli Prime, believed ‘the play’ to be 

‘the thing’ — ‘m its prop<*r place,' as he added. 

A CHANGE IN THE CAST. His real ground of objection— and not an un- 

re.istmable one — was, ‘ to having the house turned 
^ A STORY OF AMATJiUR THEATRICALS. upside down and uiside out, in order that u 

* ^ mimbi*r of stage-struck young [leople might be 

C'HArTER I. enabled to make themselve.s i nliculous.’ 

Within tl,.l walla of the auh.tantvd and eon- '•’f ’’™ 

. a . -ii 1 1 , a, . cally sank ‘1 will not give iiiy consent to tlio 

yenient, but wit]ial elegant residence called Hop ^]n>atrical idea; but I don t mind sanetionmg 
villa, situated in the pleasant county of Surrey, Inll^le^ form of amiisemcut — say singing and 

wntliin one hour of London Bridge terminus, rcoitations.’ V 

the advent of Christmas-tide was being looked Tins proffered concession on hjs hither’s part 
forward to with more than the usual joyful had always been ‘declined with thanks’ by 

aiiticip.Ttion. Tt may be a.s w'ell to statf at yamnel, who expressed no litt^ contempt lor 

once that the cause of the enhanced ihtereet called those milk-and-w’atvry aflairs. 

taken in the approach of dhe season fatal to was thus, therefore, how v^attars with 

LnimCipLil tr. 1 ^ f *1 Tcgard to tlic aiiiateur drama hadVtood at Hop 

turkeys, and bemdiciul to doctors, by the family pailicular ChnstmaS^vith whicL 

of Samuel Dobson, Esq., the eminent brewer, our story has to do. 

was the drama — nothing loss. *Yes; there was Ami now at last Sam’s fondest desires were 
to be given an amateur theatrical performance on about to be realisetl. ‘ The guv’nor had caved 
a ‘scale of completeness never before attempted ’ in,’ as he informed hi.s associates in idiomatic 


Within the walls of the bub'-tantiil and con- 
venient, but wit]ial elegant residence called Hop 
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English, witli a gleeful chuckle ; but at the same Permission to get up the dramatic performance 
time he did not think it worth while to mention once obtained, the next important piece of buei- 
the little fact that he had recently found a ness was the selection ol the play. This was bv 
strong ally in the annual warfare against his no means an easy task, and provoked a good deal 
father’s prejudice. Such, however, was the actual of discussion, and occasionally was the means of 
truth, and Mr Frederick Delaney, Sam’s recently the stirring up of no little feeling amongst the 

acquired colleague, had indeed rendered signal various aspirants to ‘good parts.’ Eventually, 

service to tlie young aspirant to managerial however, that whilom favourite piece of amateurs, 
honours and responsibilities. His father had the comedy of Still Waters Run Deep, was decided 
indeed found it very difficult to withstand the upon, as being the most likely to come within 
insinuating address and skillul sliarpsliooting of the range of the various resources of those wlio 
this Mr Delaney, supported as he was by the were to interpret it ; the scenery, &c., being 
hcavy rrtillery ('1 liis son’s pleading; so eventually of a simple nature. Also, another good reason 
the (-M gi'iiLleiiuin beat a letreat, and gave the lor fixing n])on this particular ]ilfiy was that 

long-coveted permission for an amateur theatrical Mr Delaney had prev’'>u<-lv n])peared more than 

entertainment — a real theatrical entertainment — once in the I'lij) uu.i i -i" of Captain Ilawksley, 
to be given at Hop Villa. • and \uis Iherelore well u]) m the entire business 

Mr Delaney, some few weeks before the date of the play. Then came the distribution, amongst 
of the opening of our tale, hail been introduced the embryo Irvings and Ellen Terrys, of the 
to the family at Hop Villa by Mr Dobson himself, various paits or characters in the play. , To 
The ojjuleiit brevier had foi rued Ins acquaintance Sam w.is assigiunl the delineation of the hero, 
at one or other of the numerous resorts in the i the cool John Mildiiiay ; and Ins elder sister was 
City devoted to the recuperation of e,\haust<Ml intrusted with the very great respiuisibility J 
nature. Who Mr Delamy was, or where be reiireseiiting Mrs Sti’rnliold, the leading fc'uiale 
came from, or what were liis antecedents, no one ehuraeter. The youthful Blanche was to inii'cr- 
Bcemed to have inquired into; nor apparently senate the rather limp and insipul Mi ^lildmav ; 
did they ever give the subject the slightest con- and old Poltu’ iidl to llio share of an nsjiiriug 
sideration. He v\as geiitlenianly in appearance, youthful acquaintance of Sam’s, named Ni'Wgiaiige, 
possessed of good looks, and extremely engaging who felt .sine the simulation ot the mainicr of 
m his manners. He met his business respoiisi- doddering old idiots was his iurte. As for the 
bilities punctual! v, and had, more than once, remaining minor perst mages of the play, Sam 

proved himself far from being a tyro iii mutteis ( undertook to find adeqnati' represent at ne«, uho, 

commercial- a sure passport to the good opinion I however, w'oiihl not be required until tlie final 
of the majority of City men. It is true that relieur-al.^. 

the office winch he occupied was not so very Alter a fevv days’ studying of the w'ords, or 
much larger than a gnod-sized packing-case, and what the profe^Monuls term ‘fackle,’ pieJimiuarv 
the furniture contained in it was moagiely repre- rebcansals of the jnnicipal clianu Im’s w’ere called 

sented by the proverbial stool, and desk on i bv the unanimously ele<‘ied t, ' n .u Mr 

which reposed the regulation bluttiiig-pad. But Delancv ; and tin gcutlmiuin r , \ l.i . in '.ece*?- 
the absence of elaborate fittings rather added to sarv to ‘run down’ to the villa .at mmv freijuent 
than diminished Air Delaney’s rcjnitation: colos- intervals th.ni the regulation Saturday to Monday, 
sal fortunes had mdoubtcdly hem made in As the chief of the dramatic corjis, he w.as 
counting-houses with no greater pretensions, extremely p.iinstuk!ng witli the im mher.-. com- 
Aiid so it came about that a chance acquaint- luising it, and ruled the In-trionie a^])iraiits under 
ance.dn 7 i struck up between Mr Dobson and ' Ins charge with a quiet and lourtemis, yet firm 
Mr Frederick Delaney gradually rijiened into a uuthoiity winch gamed him nnieh e-leem. It 
closer intimacy, and almost every Saturday to need scarcely be said tliat to the l.idies he 
Monday saw the good-looking man, who w^a-s devoted the ilose&t attention To Aurelia, who 
‘something in the City,’ a welcome guest at li.id to depict the troubles mid emharr.issmeut of 
the hospitable country abode ol tlic subotautial Mr Poth'i's sister, but wdio had never liad the 
brem^ and maltster, ^ 'rtMi tv of r's nig tlie character jiortrayed by 

The family at Hop Villa — by the way, so called < I ■ 'i or .nnateur. Ins ‘ coachimg ’ wms 

to commemorate a lucky ‘bit’ m the bittei, but ! invaluable and niucli ajipreciated. In fact, it 
useful, plant fostered by Mr Dobson — eomsisted of _ was becoming quite cn tvulrnie to tbosi't wlio 
—besides the father, wdio was a widower, and J went about witli their eyes unclosed, that the 
son, already introduced— u middle-aged si.ster of j fair Auieli.i was .surely” di'vehqinig a feeling | 
the former, who was one ol the ‘vinegary’ sort, ' towards the ‘f.i'^cni.ding delineator of the scheming ! 
and who, strange to say, w'as the only one, who 1 liawksley winch threat enod to bt .something more 
did not take readily to Mr Delaney. There * than a gnl's admiration for the gentleman’s ! 
fvere also thij^ two Mis.'''cs Dobson — Aurelia, an i vc*r.s.atilc talent, or a mere liking for Ins plea- 
mt cresting brunette, and Blanche, a pretty blonde, ^ sunt socictv. ' ! 

.aged twenty-twio mid eighteen respectively. Tlie { ‘Depend ujioii it, me boy,’ wliispered the 
yoimg ladies vwre, as may be easily understood, ; youth— iii his own e.stimaLion a knowing one — 
by no means/ displeased to have so dutingue- j wdio** W'a.s labouring under tlie weiglity part of 
looking a pair as their papa’s new fneiid added | Dunbilk, to Jus companion Newgrange, wdioso 
to then* Satw^lay afternoons’ lawn-tennis tourna- ; mission, as already “^stated, was' to be the dcline- 
ih(. weather permitted— to say noth- | ator of the imbecile old Potter, ns they watched 

uig ut the fcatibf#ctioii they enjoyed when they ' the clTective scene — known ])roles&ionally as the 
‘trotted out’ — as Sam slangily jmt it — theii i ‘ lamp scene ’ — between 11. ^^vl^«lev and Mr-i 
vioitor to church on the Sunday mornings of his Sternhold—* depend uji-.n'i’, liie liiiie Dobson is 
very Ireipient vi-iits. j hit ; it won’t be her fault if she ibu’t bit hard too.’ 
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‘Shouldn’t wonder if you ain’t about right,’ 
languidly acquiesced the ‘ old man.’ And no 
one" knew better than the astute ‘captain’ Inm- 
solf that he was making a most decided impres- 
sion upon the susceptible heart of the eldest 
daughter of the House of Dobson ; and be cer- 
tain, too, that he did not allow the slighte-st 
opportunity to escape bun of making still lurthcr 
advances towards endeavouring to secure the 
young lady’s enhanced opinion of his own jjer- 
sonal met its. 

The sharp eyes also of the young ladico’ aunt 
had not lailecl to observe that her elder niece 
was iinniistakably much impressed and attracted 
l)y her brother’s liand'^ome and genl.lemanly new 
acquaintance ; and I' 'o ^ rat"r.d'v of a siisjncious 
turn of mind, she ini i ■i:al !y ‘sriided’ designs, 
on the part of the agreeable visitor, upon Jier 
niece's ‘ expect ations,i which were consulcrahle. 
Tluk good old lady, however, thought lit (o keep 
her itlcas on th • 'd t u.l’nii ]> r maiden breast ; 
for, as she ' I ; a i m -i ^v i good cause — to 
Jierself, ‘it would be* quite useless mentioning my 
impressions to Samuel — at i)i<'S(*nt at anyrafe ; 
1u‘ H as much inlatuateil with his new “eatcli’’ 
as all the rest of them. Jl(/wever, we shall see. 
It IS not ol Lon / am wrong ; and T do nut tlniik 
the uutuourable impression, u huh 1 cannot help 
enteitaimng, of tliM .Mr Delaney will be dispelled 
by any tiilnre adion on bis 

'J'he eoneluding lull reluarsals now l)ecame 
more lierpient as tlie night lixed for the actual 
]H‘rlorniaiie(‘ ol the (oiiu'dy drew nearer; and 
tliey undoubtedly proved to be a great source 
ol enioyment both to the persons immediately 
com ei Tied, and those select tew who were privi- 
leged to be present on the iiupoitant oceasioiis. 
And there e.Msts luit little doubt that a vast 
.imount ol innocent amusement, not to mention 
a goodly number ol hearty laughs, may he got 
out f)f the inaiiv nustakes made by a party of 
‘ u 't 1 ’ I't ,1 c iiuding tlu'Diselve.s all together 
I 1 [' !■■ ■ ii'i- t'eir lioucst utmost to 

fi)lloA\ , i .'U III ‘i I, practised footsteps ol 
the !•■'! I ,d all!', ‘'ll I’utter,’ for instance, 
was a continual cause ot anxiety to the stage- 
manager by Ills pc'itinucity in trying ])raiLically 
to convince his confines that his piopcr ])ositioii 
on the stage was immediately in front of the 
lirejdace, ho with Ills back to it, and hands 
behind him playing with his coat-tails; and at 
the same tune, evnny now and then giving foiLh 
a iieryous, sharp little cough, as tliough be Inid 
got ft small fislihone stude in hi.s throat, uiul 
was using his best emleavours to dislodge the 
irritating substaiue. The }oung osjnraul, too, 
who had been ‘cast’ for the sniall part of 
Dunbilk woidd persist in imlulging in the most 
outrageous Irish brogue, notwithstanding the 
e.irnest leinonstrance of Mr Delaney, and indeed 
of all coiicermsl 

‘My dear young liiend,’ said CapUiiii Hawk- 
sley, ‘you don’t sumioae I should be such an* ass 
as to elevate a “hod-carrying” Paddy to the •proud 
posdifiii of assisting me to yoat gi-and schemes 
for the beuelit of Mie investing public? Scai'cely 
lyioly, ell V ’iVell, then, do, for goodn(*.ss’ sake, 

tone liown the “shuve and I really fail to (lis- 
cern the AVord “bedad” iu the author’s text; so 
kindly forget to use if.’ And in tins easy, banter- 
ing muuuer the tactical Delaney succeeded m 

Ip .— . - « — 


keeping well in hand those of his littlo company 
who needed to bo set right in their ideas ot the 
characters allotted to them. The ladies framed 
admirably, and after two or three rehearsals, 
went through the business of the scenes, and 
moved about tlic miniature stage with such 
easy grace and freedom that would have led 
outi to suppot-e they had been very much in 
the iiiibit of playing at actresses, instead of the 
present oceasiou being really tlinir first essay. 
As for Master Sam, lie bade fair to become a 
formidalde laval to the best professional repre- 
sentative of the character ot John Mildmay 
known on the modern stage. And so matters 
proceeded pretty smootbly on the whole, and 
the theatrical undertaking at floj) Villa promised 
iodie a great success. 

In the meanwhile, as hinted at previously, 
Mr Delaney had noJ allowed his chances of 
winning the smiles of tlie l.iir Aurelia to go by 
without turning them to the utmost account. 
Kndlc^s opportunities for indulging in the danger- 
ous Yiastiiue of tlii'tation juvseut themselves during 
the getting up of an aimiteur theatrical perform- 
ance ; and any fond couple desirous of enacting 
the h ading parts m the ‘old, old story,’ need not 
de‘*])air ol finding full scope lor following their 
UK 1 Illation. And so it happened with Aurelia 
Dob.son and I’roderhk Delaney. Constantly 
thrown together, as they perforce Averc, whilst 
c.onuiug o\er their parts, theie Aviis little wonder 
tliat an inexperienced and w'ltlial somewhat 
romantically inclined girl, as Aurelia was, should 
become Rcii<»usly taken with so clever and 
accomplished a man of the world ns the gentle- 
iiiaii Avho w'as so painstaking and patient with 
his interesting pupil. Yes, Mr Newgrange was 
not (ar out in liis jiidgmeiit W'hen he expressed 
ail opinion to his friend, in his own peculiar 
]diraseology, that the ('Idei* Miss Dobson was m 
a fair Avay lo lose her heart to the insinuating 
impersonator of Captam Hawkslcy. 

On one occasion, Delaney liad been more tender 
ill his manner than usual towards the susceptible 
Aoung ladAg and the coiivei-fcatioii indulged in 
W the pair of as yet undeclared lovers was 
straying dangerously beyond the pale of conven- 
tionality. 

‘It must be nice to have wealth,’ observed Mr 
Delaney, 

‘dh, but to hww that one possesses the true 
allcction ol a noble heart,’ sighed his fair com- 
panion, ‘must be u lor Avorthier gratihcation.’ 

‘Ah,’ rejoined Delaney, modulating liis really 
musical voice as he so w'oll knew' how*, ‘for want 
of that wealth wdiich you speak so lightly of, 
Miss Dobson — Aurelia — how many a noble heart 
lias been prevented from pouring out its impas- 
sioned prayer to the slirme it w orslups at, i am 
a poor mail.’ ^ 

‘lint I am rich — that is, I shal^ be, Fred — Mr 
Delaney,* impulsively exclaimed ^lurelio, looking 
up at the object ol her adoration w',ftii ill-cmcealed 
fen'our ; and then, it probably dawming upon her 
that slie had exceeded the proprieL^'^s just a little, 
the noAV confused girl turned heiUiead in tlio 
direction in Avbicli her aunt was sejen ^ijiroaching, 
ami started off to obey an ni^giiiary summons 

from tliut (on this ocoaMon) opportune old lady. 

Wlieii Mr Delaney found himself that evening 
ill the j)!i\acy ot liija own room, he repeated 
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aloud the woids, ‘But I am rich — that is, I shall 
be/ Avhich Aurelia had ho mj^enuously uttered, 
and the repeating of them seemed to give him 
peculiar and intense satisfiution. 

DOG-WlllPPKRS AND SLUGGARD- 
WAKERS. 

About three years ago, we gave a paper (No. 054, 
April 8, 1882) on tins subiect under the heading 
oi ‘Keeping Order in Church,’ to which we now 
jiropose to add a few particulars which have 
bince come under our notu e. 

In one of his Injunctions of 1552, Archbishop 
Ilolgate of York ordered that ‘the vergers do 
attend choir in divine-service time for the expul- 
sion of beggars, other light persons, and dogs 
forth of the chuich.’ That this ]»raitice pie- 
vailed at Icu'^t two years earlier is pro\ed by 
the cliuuhw.irden’s accounts at Loutli, in Lin- 
colnshire, to which ive ]ire\iously relcried. The 
olhce of l)og-w Inppcr is rcfeiivd to m Lodge and 
Green’s Lookin(j-<il<tf>s for London and Evtjland — a 
curious work, publisheil in 15SU— in these words : 
‘A gentleman' gooil wr ; I lemenilxr you w'ell, 
and all your jirngeiiitois. Your lather boro 
olhce in our tow’Ji. An honest man he ivae, 
and in great discredit lu the parish, lor they 
bestowed two squire’s li\ mgs on him ; the one 
on working-days, and tlum ho kejit the towui 
stage ; and on holidays thi'V made him the 
sexton’s man, lor he wlnppeil the dogs out of 
the church. Afethiiiks 1 .''Ce the genllemaii still ; 
a proper youth he was, laith, aged some foity 
and ten; liis bear<l, lolour, half-black, hall- 
white; Ins nose was in the highest degree ol 
noses, it w'as nose auleiii glorilicans, so set with 
rubies, that after his death it should have hemi 
nailed up in Coppersmith’s Hall fur a monu- 
ment.’ 

Whether old Scarlett - see 7>oe/. of])<tif.%vo\ ii. 
pp. IG, 17 — tlie w'ell-kiiow n .‘>exton ot f(>rhor(»ugh, 
discharged the duties of dog-wdiipper in addition 
to that of sexton, we are unable to state with 
any degree of certainty. In his poi trait on tiie 
west wall of the cathedral he is, however, depicted 
us wearing a whip in hio belt ; but he may have 
required it to drive off tlie juveniles during the 
discharge of his duties as sexton. The painting 
also shows that famous man with five keys in 
his hand, which may indicate that he also dis- 
charged the ilutuss of apparitor in aildition to 
that of sexton, so that <»ld Hearlett may liave 
been one of the first dog-whipper.s in thi.s country. 
He died in 1591, at tlie age of ninety-eight. 

We gather from the parish accounts that the 
dog-whipper at Bray, ni Berkshire, was provided 
with ‘a jerkin/ to indicate liis oUicial poe-ition, 
at a cost of six shillings and fonrpence. Tin* 
^saiiio individpal appears to have wJiipped not 
only dogs 5111?' rogues out of the cliurcli ; and 
was at a later date furnished with a surplice 
and a coat, wdpeh cost ten shillings. The item 
paid to Richard Turner for whipping ‘ the doggs 
out of the cl Arch’ at Morton, in Derbyshire, iii 
1(522, w’ds on^^'shilling. 

It has U*en ailirmed that the Ruiitaus intro- 
duced dogs in thi* church in order to show their 
contempt for consecrated places. Whether this 
were so or not, the piesence of dogs became, in 
the larger churches, such a nuisance, that an 


^ official, called the dog-w'hipper or dog-‘ knawper/ 
Avas specially appointed to drive dogs from the 
sacred edifice, the office having previously been 
held by the sexton or apparitor, as a rule. The 
close railing about the altars w'as first introduced 
about this period, so that the sacrarium and the 
holy table might he protected from desecration 
and jiollution by these (piadrupeds. In the books 
of Goosnargh, near Bi’oston, Lancashire, under 
I date April 10, 1705, ive find that the sexton 
had lo‘w'hipthe dogs out’ of the church ‘every 
Lord’s day,’ in addition to other duties. 

The lemuneration of dog-whippers ami slug- 
gard- w'akers varied accurdmg to i ircumslaiucs— 
from nmepence a year to .sex eu shillings On las 
appointment to I lie ofiice of sexton at St M.uy’s 
Church, Reading, in 1571, John Marshall ‘iindei- 
took to liave the chuich swept, the mats beaten, 
the windows eleaned, and all things done iieces- 
sju'y to the good and cleanly beeping of .the 
ehunh and tlie quiet of dniue service, for the 
sum of Ihiiteeii shillings and foui pence, paid 
.;Mir..l]y/ The dog-whipper at (in-at Staughloii, 
■n II mun.'iioi! 'm:i, reieixed one shilling in 1(552 
j for the* disi h.irg'* of Ja.s duties in res]>ect 1 > the 
I canine race, for three month'*. Neaily a century 
I later, in 1751(5, the salary of tin i teen shillings was 
; received, in addition to .i new loat I'very other 
'}ear, by one Geoige Giimshaw for hi,-, manilold 
^services 111 Pre.>tW’ich Chuich in waking sleejiers, 

] whipping out dogs, keeping tlu’ childieTi qiiiol, 
land the juilpit and (htiuli w.ilks dean. Tim 
{sexton at Baitou-ou-UumL>er lormeilv received 


from 


I ‘four shillings aiul fourpem i* by the year 
the (huuhwardens lor dog-w hipping so we 
! gather hum an umhiti'd ‘ Suive> ’ lelating to the 
j vicarage, lu 17(54 tlieie was ]>,uil to one James 
j Warrington the sum ot thiee shillmgs aiiil loui- 
I pence ‘foi waking the elmreh.’ 

In Noitliorpc Church, a ‘Hall-dog jicvv’ was 
formerly set apart for the use of th.it ])oitiou 
of the canine luce, which W'l'i'c favoureii with 
homes at Korlliuipe Hall. It is the only one 
which ha.s come to our knowledge; hut there 
WU.S jirobablv similar ac( ommodatiuii ju’ovided lor 
the dogs ot the gentry m other parts of the 
country. 

In admonishing young pi'ople, ihi* author of 
A Clioi( (• J )7 op of Stnipliic Luic^ said : ‘Remember 
tho Sabbath day to keep it holy, and carefully 
attend the worship of God ; but bring no dogs 
with you to churtli ; those Chiistiaus surely do 
not consider where they aie going when they 
bring d<»gs with them to the assembly of divine 
woiship, <li.sturhing the congregation with their 
noise and daiuour lie thou careful, 1 say, of 
this Bcaudaluus thing, which all ought to be- 
ad vised against as indecent.’ At this time, u 
footman was often seen ‘following his lady to 
church witli a lai’ge Common Prayer-hook under 
one arm, and a'snarJiiig eur under the other.’ 

The Rev. William T’aul, D.D., minister of 
BaiKliory-Deveuick, in his entertaining reiiunib- 
] cenecs of seventy years, published in 1881, under 
I the title of Last and Lnamt AberdeenshirCy aflirms 
' that many years ago iiiinifetcrs 'in Scotland ‘ were 
much annoyed by dogs, which weic allowed by 
their owners to follow them to church. In con- 
sequence ot the disturbance and distraction thus 
created during divine service, it was part of the 
beadle’s duty to put dogs out. For this purpose 
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in some parishes he kept an instrument callerl 
“a clip,” of the construction of a hlacksmitli’s 
tongs, and having long wooden handles with a 
joint near the point, hy which, without injury 
to himself, he could lay hold of the intiiiding 
I animal and drag him out. These instruments 
were not in use in my time ; but the late minister 
of Durris told me,’ continues Dr Paul, ‘that one 
of his friends being animyed by a dog during 
the dehverv of his sermon, and being uiiahle to 
bear it any longer, said to his beadle: ‘‘ ]\-ter, 
man, canua yi' put out that dug? ’ “Na,” .saul 

Peter; “lie wiiiiia gang oot, sir.” “(’anna ye 
clip him, then?” said the mini'^ter. “Na, sii',” 
paid Peter ; “1 canna dee’t ; lie’.s a tm-rible surly- 
]ik<‘ hcast, an’ I’m feart at him ”’ 

Mr (Irant, the predecessor ol Dr Paul’s friend, 
the late worthy minister o( Methlick, was at one 
period ol his ministry much annoyed hv dogs 
diirtiig divine service in the church, and h.i<i 
found oil]) and Ix'adle and iiiin h .s<oldnig of the 
congregation alike iiiellectual for ndding him of 
the aiinovance. On one occasion he iouml an 
tine\p('cled ally who did him good senice. He 
was jireachmg i\it1i great animation and vigour 
as Usual, vlieii a large black dog came stepping 
up the ivissage vith great formality, moving his 
long tail from side to side, and .suifliiig at the 
ontiance of every seat, m onhu* to fiml out his 
master. As bad link lor liiin ^w»uld have it, he 
stopped at. one of the seals ^vhe^e a rough, half- 
witted-looking lellow was sitting with his chin 
leaning upon <i stu k, which he clasped with both 
his hands The fellow’, thinking that the dog 
w'as sto})])ing ill oirlor to bite, gaie liim a smart 
blow upon the nos( , and down tell the dog 
stntuusl at his h'et. On semiig tins, the imnister 
was greatly delighted, and haMiig halted, said to 
the man with great emphasis: ‘Thank you for 
that, sir,’ and then proceeded W'ltli his di&i oursc. 

Early in tin* ])reseiit century, the minister of 
Old !>feldrum, named Harry Likely, was a very 
c'ccentnc, character. One day when preaching, 
he suddenly jiaused, and said to the headle . 
‘Tanuna.s, put out that dog there that’s Imh’ in 
th(' jiass ; he’s like to gar me laugh, ga.shm’ .an’ 
giiappiu’ theie at the llcas. Put liim out, man, 
an’ iliiina miss a thud o’ him till ye hae him hvc 
Nether Eowlie’s door ; and haste ye back to the 
wmr.ship.’ 

Dr .lohn P>rown, a de.ir friend of dogs, relates 
the story of the first dog he ever owned. It 
was lYscued from diowning hv his brother, and 
was afremarkable dog, ‘w’lthont one good feature, 
except Ins teeth and eyes and his bark.’ It was 
named ‘Toby.’ ‘Toby w*as usually nowdiere to be 
seen on my lather leaving,’ writes bis genial biogra- 
lior ; ‘ he, howcwr, taw’ him, and up Leith AValk 
0 kept him in view’ from the oppo.site side, like 
a detective ; and then, wh<*n he knew it w’as liope- 
less to liourul him home, lie crossed uii blush ingly 
over, and joined (ompany.’ Dr Brown’s father 
was a clergyman, and one Sunday, Toby ^md 
gone w'lth him to church, and left him rft the 
vestry door. ‘The second p.<^alm was given out, 
and iny father was sitting hack in the pulpit, 
wjien the door at its back, up which he came finm 
the vestry, w'as seen to move and gently open ; 
then, after a long pause, a hlaclc shining snout 
pushed its w’ay steadily into the church, and was 
lollow’ed by Toby’s entire body. He looked 
! 


Mimewhat abashed ; but sniffing his friend, he 
advanced as it on tliin ice ; ami not seeing liim, 

f mt his forelegs on the pulpit, and behold ! there 
le was, lus owm fannliar chum. T wuitched all 
this, and anything inoie bcaiitiful than liis look 
of liappinos‘4, of comfort, of entire ease, when he 
beheld Ins inend, the smoothing dnwm of the 
anxious oai>, the swing ol ghulness of that mighty 
tail, 1 don’t expect soon to sc*e. My father 
cpnetly opened tlie door, and Toby was at liis 
feet, and luimble to all but him.self. Had he 
sent old (.Jeorge, the minister’s man, to put him 
out, Toby w'ould prub.ibly liave showm his teeth, 
and astonished (jcorge.’ 

When Her Majesty atteiuled Ciuthie Church 
for the first time, the cleig> man wa.s follow’ed up 
the pulpit sl.airs h> a large dog, wdiicli reclined 
again-.t the door durjiig the delivery of the 
scuiiioii The miiii'-tcr in attendance on the 
(^)iiec‘n remonstrated wuth the clergyman. On the 
next Sabbath day the dog was not at chnrcdi. 
A day or two alterwarclb, whilst iliniiig at Bal- 
moi.il, the clc-rgMiian w’as asked hy Hc*r Mujestv 
to c’.xpluin the cause of absence of the animal 
from (huieli He exjtlaineil lliat he had bcsui 
informed that the dog’s presence had annoyed 
the Queen. ‘Not at all,’ was the royal rc“si>ouse ; 
‘pr.u, let him come as iisua\ 1 wish every- 
body beliaied as well at church as your noble 
dog.’ 

A eh'rgymnn from Edinburgh officiating at a 
country kirk, could not compridiend wliv the 
congregation kept their seats when lie rose to 
pronounce the benediction, instead of standing up, 
as was then the custom in Scotland. Seeing his 
embarrassment, the precentor, who liad guessed 
itvS cause, called out : ‘ Say awa’, sir, say aw a’ ; it ’s 
joost to cheat the dowgs ! ’ 

We have only dealt wdth the subject as far 
as it relates to (heat Britain; but the nc'ces- 
sity for appointing dog-wlnppeis and sluggard- 
wakers has existed across the Atlantic, ami else- 
where. Here are in.stariccs : As a clergyman in 
t’onnecticut xvas leading one of the LesMUis for 
the duv, he noticed a siirly-lookiug dog frisking 
along the aisle, evulentU m scaireli of something 
upon which he iiiigJit exercise Ins mischievous 
bent. Soon he secured a hat which was placi-d 
outside one ol the pew’s. The owmer seeing this, 
and ohjectiiig to this unceremonious proceeding 
with his chajieaii, poked him wuth a cane, hoping 
thereby that he might regain his heiulgear. The 
cur xvas di-iuhliging The sexton soon ajuicared 
on the scene. Tlie dog then beat a hasty retreat 
with his ])ri/e. Some of the congregation joined 
m the cliu'^e ; hut after cleverly dodging his jpur- 
suors for some time, the dog reached the door, 
carrying off wdth liuu what lemained of the 
gcntleinan’.s hat. 

During liis visit to Sarna, Du Gj^aillu tells ns* 
in his Mulniqht Sun that on asccnc^ng the pulpit 
he ‘saw near the Bible wdiat resembled a police- 
man’s club, at the cud of wdiich W’as « thick 
piec<‘ of leather, the W’hole reminding me of a 
martinet. This had been used, until w'ltbiii a 
low years, to aw'ake the sleejiers 'n^the parson 
striking llie piiljiit with it \ery forcibly, thus 
compelling attention. Near the pulpit W’QS a 
long pole, rounded at one end, with w’hich the 
sexton, it appears, used to poke the ribs of 
sleepers. These two implements, intended to 
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keep tlie clmfck awake, were used extensively in 
many (mt-of-the-way plactds in Sweden twenty 
or thirty years ago, and here till within a few’ 
years, hut w’cre discontinued by the present 
pastor. Kow, pinclies of strong snuff are often 
offered to the sleeper, who, after sneezing lor a 
considerable time, finds his drowsiness entirely 
gone.’* 

BEFORE THE INVENTION OF PRINTING. 
Wood was one of the earliest substances employed 
on which to inscribe names and record events. 
Stone, brass, lead, and copper w’^ere also used 
at an early period ; after which, the leave.- 
of trees. These ivcre superseded by the o;jtcr 
bark of the tree ; but this being too coarse, 
the inner bark came soon after to be u.sed, that 
of the lime bciug prcfciTcd. This bai’k W’a.s 
called by the Romans liber y the Latin word for 
book ; and these bark books, that tliey might be 
more conveniently carried about, were rolled up, 
and called volumeHy hence our word volume. U’lie 
skins of sheep, goats, and as.sea w'erc the next 
materials used ; and so nicely w’ere they jtrepared, 
that long narratives were inscribed on them with 
the greatest accuracy. Some of these were fifteen 

feet long, rontainiiig fifty and fr.uty fiu5ten<*d 

together by thongs of the same matcnal. The 
int<'.stines of cert, an reptilc.s wei’o also used, foi 
it is a well-authcnticatod fact that the poom^- 
of Ilomer w^ere wu’itton on inieptmt‘.s of scrpeiit^ 
in letters of gold. This roll w*a.s a hundivd aud 
twenty feet long, and w’as dcpo.dted in the great 
library of Constantinople, w'hcre it w’as de.stroyod 
by fire in llic sixth century. ’Phe next mateiial 
j was parchment, skins smoothed and poli.shed by 

S umice-stone ; to which succeeded vellum, a fm< r 
cscription of pfU’chnient, made from the skms 
of very young animals. On this vellum, gold 
and Sliver loUens w’cre stamped with lu»t-uietal 
types. Some of the.se jiiodnctious arc very beau- 
tiful, requiring much time and labour to pre- 
pare and complete them ; nnd the more carefully i 
they are examined, lh(‘ more do W'c admire tlie 
taste aud ingenuity displayed. | 

The papyrus, an h.gy'ptian plant, a kind ol 
rush, was the next substance that came inb* 
operation ; hence the W’ord poprr. In addition 
to its v.'Oue for writing, a sw'i-et nutritive juice 
was extracted from the pith, the li.irder poi'tion.s 
were made into cups and staves, ami the fibrous 
parts into clothes, ropes, and w’ick for lamps, i 
The paper W'as made by placing on a table layers 
of the plant, saturating them with water, and 
pressing them closely together ; then they W’crc 

.dried, beat with a mallet, stretched, polished \Mth 
‘a shell, and clit into various size.g. This process 

) ot xnaivufactwvllvg tbe papyma commenced about 
two buudred years before the Christian era, und 
was continued *with improremonis till the ninth j 
^ paper was made in China 

I or Persia — opinion as to this is divided. But 
1 there is no/<ioubt that in the tentli century this 
j cotton j>upcr W’ja generally used for writing 

* lu mimy outlying Scottish parish churches, the 
KlioeLir.l is btiU attended at service by his faithful 
collie. “Ed. 


purpo.se.s, and continuod to be so till the close of 
the thirteenth, when it was superseded by paper 
made from linen rags. The inventor and the 
exact date of the invention have not been clearly 
. ascertained ; but llierc is no book of linen paper 
extant eai'lier than 1.3H0. Towards the close of 
the century, paper-mills were erected in several 
places ot the coiilincnt, though it does not appear 
that any p.apcr w'as made iu England till IbtSH — 
the m.^ker beitig a German, ami the place Dart- 
l(»rd in Kent. 

Such W’cre tlie luateiiaJ® (‘T"]>h.v/>d for the 
transmission of knowledge pr-M'-u- Kp P' inven- 
tion of the art of piintmg, and xve shall now 
notice some of the tools and ju.-trument.s u.sed 
lor w’liting during the same period. 

The chisi‘1 was enijiloycd for in.scrilnug on 
.stone, w'ood, aud metal. It w*a.s so sharpened as 
to suit the material operatee? on, and Avas dextei - 
ouisly handled by these early artists. The tfi/lr, 
a eharp-poiuted "imstnimeut of metal, ivory, oi 
hone, was u.sed for w; i.’ ' n wax-taldels. The 
ifi/le was unsuitable I ; n !■ '■ a lluid, i.ciici'. 
a specie.s of reed w’.as emjdoAed lor wroing on 
parcbment. These sUlvs aud reciL weie carc- 
Inllv ktq^t in eases, and the AViilers had a sjjonc'c, 
kmle, and pumice-Btone, couijp.i.-ses for measui- 
iiig, scisMU’s for cnltiug, a puueheou tn point out 
tlie beginning and tlie end ol each line, a rule 
to draw and divide the lines into roliimns, a 
glass coutamiiig sand, aud aunthei with wnting 
fluid, ndicse wi'i’p- tlu! cliief inqplemeiits used 
lor eenl.uiie.s to register faebs aud eM uLs. 

Reedn continued to be used til! the ( ighth cen- 
tury, though ipullsw’Cie known in the middle ol 
the seventh. The e.irlic-t author W’ho u.'-es the 
word penm fora Avriting-jien m l-idorirs, Avho lived 
in that ceuturv ; and toAvard.'* t!io end ol it, a 
Latin sonnet ‘To a Pen’ Avas am itli u by an Anglo- 
Saxon. lint llioiigh quills A\ere known at this 
])criod, tliey came into general use very shpAvly ; 
lor in 1433, a present of a bundle of quills Avas 
sent from Venice by a monk A\ith a lifter, in 
Avbiih he says; ‘ShuAV this hnnplle to Jirother 
Nicolas, tliat he may cljoose a quill ’ 

The ouly other material to AAliicli we would 
refer is ink, the conqiosdion aud colours ot 
AvliK’h W’cre various; tlie black A\as made of 
burnt ivory and the liquor of tlie cuttle-fish. 
AYe are not iirepared to i-ay A\liat other ingredieul 
W’as irscd or how it av.'o’ mannlaetured ; hut these 
ancient mauuseripLs })rove that the ink was ol 
a Biq)( nor dc.scri])tinn. lied, ]nu’j)le, Bilver, and 
gold inks w’ere also used. T'he reil AA’as .made 
from A'eruiiliou ami carmine, the purple from 
the murex j and the manu/actnre of these, espe- 
cially the gold and silver A’ai'ieties, was an exten- 
bivo and lu< rain e bu-iue.-.^. 

From tlie aboA’c statement , it is obvious that j 
the obstaele.s to the transmission of knowledge 
ill tlie eai’ly and middle ages in respect of 

1 Tnatt'ii.ils -wort', very great. BlordcK of stone, planks 
ot svood, plates ot brass or lead, Avere too beu’vy 
and i,umheri>onie to circidate ; and even aftei 
better undeiials Avere iiKoJ, fclK'll US parcIiniPIlt 
and tlie papwi's, the diffieiilfies Avere consider- 
able. But i i\ di c(A’er\ aud production ol pajier 
gave a mighty impetus' to the dillusion of kiiow- 
ledp. Copyists sprang up in great numbers, 
ancf found remunerative employment. That we 
may form some idea of the extent of business 
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coopers at a considerably loAver rate than articles 
of the same denomination on shore, owing to 
the inferiority of the articles, and also to the 
fact that a heavy duty is levied upon like goods 
purchased ashore. With such facilities for ob- 
taining these luxuries, it is not to be wondered 
at that the fishermen should take advantage of 
the opportunity, and frequently reduce themselves 
to a state of stupcdactiou by indulging in the 
liquor purchased from the coopers. Kecently, 
the Hoard of Trade have held several inquiries 
into the conduct of smack-masters, who, it has 
been alleged, have been rendered incapable of 
periorming the duties of their office owing to 
an e\ce’«iive indulgence in the coopers’ spirits. 
Tlu^ evidence adduced at these inquiries has dis- 
closed a dhgraceful state of affairs, and proves 
conclinively the necessity of l.dving iniinediate 
action in tlie matter lor the better protection 
ol Ide and pumertv at sea. 

It Irecpieiilly liapjiens tliat qu.iri'cJs arise on 
Iward the fu hing-1 touts amongst those wlio have 
^ , partiken of the drugged spirits, and these '•ome- 
of the Avorks of Kicliolus de Lvia, Avhich aa us, tunes result m in)iir> to one or more members 
cliaiiied in tlie Jibian tt{ the CiCiy Friars. Tlio (it the erew. Slioiild a druuken hi.wl occur on 
price of wheat at that time was Ih’o shillings and | si loiv, the iiiwuice of a ])olicmuaii is generally 
loiir])in('e tlie (|uait(i, tlie wages of a jilougliman , Milficieiit to(|ucllit; but at .sea, V\ here the police 
a ])enny a day, and of a stone-cutter ioiirpence ■ aie nut available, the lisbermiu are phu'ed at 

Tliii liGMiij Llic ht.itv (if tilings, It Avas only rich .i dl^.ul^ ant.ige ; and conbequeiitly, the ij^uairelb 
])er,sous Avlio (ould pni'dia-e books and procure , arising there cannot be so easily decided. When 
libraries, and tlimvlniv the lulormution dinuwd | drunkenness exi.-5ts on boaid a vessel, improper 
Avas of a very Inn. led dosimiptioii. Jiut the j navigation niubt ensue, thus placing life and 
invention ot pnuting nmoA’-ed the.se serious 1 property at a great risk; but now that the 
impediment , ojientd up the greatest lacdities i(ii* !l)u:nd of Tiade can deal AVith the certitiiates ol 
the sjnvad of liLiiatiiu‘, so tliut noAV books are ■ ilelanlting .sin.acksmen, it is to be hoped that 
so chea]» and so nnmerou.s as to be AA’ithm the ! greater care a\i11 be exerci..ed by tho.se in cliarge 
reach and the punha'-e (il the ])uoreat of the ' of A’Ct-snls. 

population. It might be am died tli.it the boon; The coopers not only seek money in ])ayment 


carried on, it may be stated that librarie.s con- 
taining thousands of \mluines Aveie collected m 
several places, and that m the thirteenth century 
there were in Pari.s alone more than six thou- 
sand persons engaged in copying and illuminating 
m. 'll HI. SCI-] Jits. 

But numerous tliougli copyists and hooks were, 
the hindrances to the diffusion of knoAvledge 
were still A-^ery great. The cojiies were few, after 
all, corupaiT’d Avith the demand ; and tlie cost of 
trail. scrqition enormous, consideiing the A'aluc of 
money and the rate of Avage.s. As illiustrations 
of thi.s, it may be noticed that in 1274 a Bible 
sold for filty mark's — tliirty-tlu-ee pound.s six 
shillings and eightpence. The price of Avheat 
was three shillings and fourpence a qiiaiter, a 
labourer’.s Avage tliree-liallpence a ilay, a harA’’e-,t- 
man’s tAvopeiice. So that the value of the Bilde 
sold for fifty mark.s jiias equal to the value of 
two hundred quarters of Avheat, or the pay of four 
thonfiand liarvcsters for one <lay. Tn 1 42!), a eojiv 
ofWiclide’s !NeAv Testiment Ava.s lunv niaiks and 
fori A* pence - two janinds sixtein shilling.^ and 
eigliti*' nee In 1 133, the sum of si\ty-six pounds 
thirteen idiilling-. n.is jiaid for ti; inscribing a copy 


wav more gaici.iily ]iri/e(l, for in the midst 
of much kiK'W ledge there is also much ignorance. 
It i.s eiiconi'agiiig and cheering, hoAvoAer, to kiioAV 
that books are being mote valiud, and the l.isto 
lor reading becoming gieatcr CA-ery day. 
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for tlie goodis vended by them, but they are 
Avilliiig to exihangc for any ot the vessels’ belong- 
ings. Thus is a tenipt.ition to the fishermen Avhioh 
ought not to be alioAAod to evi^t, a.s it i.s detri- 
ment'll to tlio iuteiV'ts buLli ot the liahernieu and 
of the smack- 0 Avnens tiieni.^eh^es, seeing tliat the 
hitter are frequently not made cognisant of the 
dealings of the men at sea. The usual inode of 
obtaiimig tlie goods is for intending pure]iasei,s 


TiiK system ol ‘coopt-nug’ in the North Sea to go from their vessel in the small boat and 
has recently been brought into some prominence. ; board the I'oopcr, theie purchasing the aitules 
The North Sea fishermen in pursuing then* , requiied. I’liis is often attended with great 
cidliug are t'xposed to many dangers, and it , danger, particularly if the occup.iut.s of the boat 

isoniyju.st that, where imicln able, steps should ' should indulge too hvely whiU on ho.iid the 

be taken to miniinise those ilangers as much as ,> ‘ lloating grog-shop.’ Ihc sei.^ures of 

Tinocigln Tf ^ f ii * c contrabond goods made iroiu tune to time ou 

possible. It IS a iiotor ous fact that for some years fishing-craft point to another attendant 

past the coopcis have been carrying on an exten- ' ^Xie eyslem of coopering. The fishermen 

Bivo and incre.a.sin^ tiude m tlio North Sc.i, ]).ir ' j,,, doubt induced to puicli.ise tlu' goods 

ticularly^ among the llotilUis of boats engaged in ! lioping thereby to add a lew sliiilings to the 
the herring-fishery, audit is to bo rcgretled fhat ! otherA\ho small revenue arising from their usual ^ 
their trade is productive of so mucli evil. The employment, provided, of course, tllit they should 

coopers’ vessels are generally fitted uii in a ru^i.st deleaiou. Ou several recent occu'.ions, 

elaborate manner, and trade principally in spilits 1 however, li&liermcn Avitli large quantities of the 
of various kinds, perfumed waters, and tobacco ^ toV'acco a\\ UreAX possessum h'ave 

11 .1. 1 -•..-.1 1 ’! detected on shore, and have been brought before 


all of which articre.s have already sale among 
fishermen. The spirits are of such a vile nature 
that a very small quantity has a maddening effect, 
and the other articles are also of an inferior 
quality. They may be purchased from the 


the magistrates and heavily fined, ’ijhis should 
prove a warning to others Avho may he tempted 
to iiiA'^cst m the coopers’ stores* in the hope of 
making a little profit by getting the goods 
ashore. 
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karthquake observations in japan. 

Thk Transactions of the Siii'^inolo^icnl Sonety 
of Jnjjan ior 1884 eontaiiis (''Jiyis Nature) n 
paper, by Profehs-or line, on three hniulretl 
and eij;hty-«even eartlKiimkcs observed durinf; 
tv\'o years in North Ja])an. To clcteriuine the 
extent ot country over which an earthquake 
was felt, he distributed bundles of postcards to 
the government ofllciabs at all impoitant ton ns 
ivithin a distance of one hundred miles of Tokio, 
with a request that evc>ry week one of the cards 
should be posted with a note of anv c'aithcjiuikcs 
that might huvi* oourrol. By this f\]»edieiit 
it was discovered that the Ilakine Mountains, to 
the south of the Tokio plain, appeareil to ^to]) 
every shock coming from the north ; and accoid- 
ingly the barrier of po-tcards wa^ sfcqiped in that 
direction, but was extended gradually to the 
north until it iiudnded the forfy fue jiiineipal 
towns in the main island to the north of d’okio, 
besides several jilaccs in Vexo In Tokio, obser- 
vations as to diiection, vcdocify, mid intensily 
were made with various oartbqunkc instruments. 
A description of the principal instruments iisol, 
with a conipanson of their rtdalivc merits, 1ms 
already been given by Professor 5Iilne in aoI iv. of 
the Transactions of the Rociety. I'lie second pait 
of the paper is devoted to a lust of the three 
hundred and ciglity-sevcm earthquakes recorded, 
with particulars of each ; one hundred nncl 
tw'onty-four maps of earthquake districts, as well 
as numerous other illustrations, are appended. 

The results ot an exhaustive study ot these 
earthquakes may be summed up as lolhnvs . (1) 
As to distribution in space : of the three hun- 
dre<l and eighty-seven sliocks, tw'o liundri«d and 
fifty-four were local, that is, tbey were not felt 
over an area greatiT than fifty square miles; 
one hundred and ninety-eight ot tln'se weic con- 
fined to the seaboard ; and fift\-six w'cre inkiiid. 
The average diameter of the land surface over 
which the remaining one hundred and thiily-thiee 
extended was about fortv-five miles, but i))ur or 
five of them embraced a land area of about forty- 
four thousand squaie miles, Tlie.se great sbo(k.s 
originated far out at sea, and consequently were 
not so alarming in tlieir cliaracter as many wdiicli | 
originated iioaver to or beneath the land. ('2) j 
Siinultaneoivs sliocks • some of the disturbances j 
took place at areas remote from each other, wdiilsl 
intermediate .station.s did not record them. (3) 
Origins of earthquakes ; the general result under 
thi.s hea<l is that th(‘ greater numher ot earth- 
quakes felt in Nortlierii Japan originati-d beneath 
tW ocean, eighty-four per cent, ot the wliole 
having so originated. Tna district wdneh is mo.st 
shaken is the flat alluvial plain aioimd Tokio 
^Indeed, the largo number of oartijqimkes fi It m 

low grounrl Sa compared with the sniall number 
felt in the mountains is verj' remarkable. It is 
alsio noticeable that in tht' immediate vicinity ot 
active or ri'C’cnt vcAcano«*s seismic activity lias 

( been sniall. 'J''he map marking the geneial di-j- 
tnhntinii of volcanoes and the regions of tlio 
gi'ii.ite'.t ‘<-i>mic acii\itv sljows that these are not 
cltn>rtJy rolntecl |o each other. The dhtrici, too, / 
W'here earthquakes are the mo.st numerous is one 
of recent and rapid elevation, and it slopes down 
steeply beneath an ocean which, at one hundred j 

- ^ 
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and twenty miles from the coast, has a depth 
of about two tliousauil fathoms ; whilst on the 
other side of the country, where earthquakes are 
coniparatividy rare, at itlu' same distance from 
the shore the dejith is only about one hundred 
and twenty tathoms. In these respects the seismic 
regions of Jap.an resemble those of South Ameru-a, 
wliere the earthquakes also originate beneath a 
deep ocean, at the loot ot a sleep slojic, on the 
ujiper p.irts ot which there are nunnu'ous volcanic 
vent.s ; w'hilfet on the side ot this ridge op])Osite 
to the ocean earthquakes are rare, (-1) lleJation 
of eaithquakes to various natural ])liciionienii : 
the ])reponderaiicc of shocks in winter, a-, rev tailed 
by this investigation, is really leinarkahle ; t\io 
liundred and sexenly-ciglit ttxik place in the 
winter months, as against one hundred and niiu' 
in the slimmer; and ot the loinier nuiiilu i, one 
hiinilretl and ninely-liw, or more than h.alf ol 
the whole number lor llie two leai’s, took idace 
in I lie three eoldc'-t iiiontlis oi the year - mimeU , 
Janiiarv, Fehruarv, and 5Iareh ; in other word-, 
there is a geiK'ial ti'iiicidi'ii.c belwtaoi tli iii.i'i- 
mum ot ( .irlhqiiakt's and the iimiiniiiiu d tem- 
po ratiiii*-.. But the relation ol .seisnii- /ntnittifi/ 
(as di.Ntinet ftoni the iiiimbei ot tarllujmikes) is 
even mole remarkable, for the liguics .‘•liow th.it 
the wiritei intiuisify is neaily tliit'C and a liall 
liine.s as groat as the sunip>er mltoisily. 5i 
IVriey thought he tliseovi real a maximuni ol 
earthquakt's lor the moon’.s peiagis*, but no siu h 
i maximum has lieeii Jound foi ,lai)<in. Sjs'.iking 
I geiier.illy, no milked com) ideiict; w'tn ti.und m 
the ])reaent in-l.ime m ll.e otsnirem'e ol earth 
qii.ikes and the jili.a-e- ol the iimon. 

The ibtive uf the ».'< mu'.d lesulls, <-tlU'l biiellv, 
of tht' most exhaiistiM- uiul lem.ak.ible i-ludy)); 
iindcrt.iken in the tlomam ol si ismology 

(5 0 0 1). b V E 

Goen-liTl, getitl-hio The mukIs .ue .s.o ! ; 

We as sti.iii'iii', |i.u(, 

And each must tnni a'-'ih- ihc lio-. 

Arul still th)' I liKihhiic^ Ik.oI 
Gooii-lije, Ketul-hie bo \ioiils ii[ lavo, 

Only tins tiiMci jinin - 
That M’e iiiu.st nieei as '(laii^,) is meet, 

If e'oi we meet ae iiii 


Good-ltie, fjooil l>\e T’la deep and wide, 

Acioss out ]i.ithw i\ li‘ ,s 
Th<‘ eiuel c’lif el wi.ilth .uni pride, 

111 whieli L)i\e i.iints and diea. •, 

TJimmdi hc.ois m ly hicul, no tears must f.ill ; 

Blight smiles must iiide oiii pam , 

Foi wesuust meet as slraiitmis meet, 

Jl c’ei no meet .a-^uin. 

(Joo)l hye, £;()ni{-l.j«> , ;iuil this is fill. 

Still onivaitl tluws Lii'e’a stn am ; 

The j»a.st we iieilhei dare recall -- 
. ’IVas blit an idle dream. 

Ifoi Lo\e IS lying «ml (lea)l. 

He loiiehed our liearts m vaiu ; 

For Hc riiu.s't nwit us siiunger. meet, 

Jl e’er ivt meet u'^uin, 

JlosiK CiivncniLi/t j 

l*ruited and Published Iiy W. Jk 11 Chambers, 47 Pater- 
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POPULAR 7\PPLTCATIONS OF PROPER 
NAMES. 

In this ai’y of luinL'i'.ul re.search, it is liardl} 
iiec(is.sarv to oular}'!* iijioii tho l)eut“lits to be 
flenv(‘<l Irom tlio .study of philology The fact 
that this pursuit opeiH to u.s l)ouudle.s.^ btorc-s of 
historic truth is now uiuseivally reooj'uiscd, and 
voluminous woiks ot icrbal criticism point out 
the, derivation j and iiicaniu|''. of the word.., whndi 
are the .stones, so to .^jie.dx, in the mighty fabiic 
of Imiou.iv'e. We vould, lion over, brielly venture 
to cull the .itteiition ol our readers to a chw of 
Words in our own l.uifjiu.i^e whn h is jKU’tieuhuly 
iiifeV(‘stinLi;, as oonl.uiiui),' nu'iiioi mL of nations, 
and more e''poci,il1y of individuals. Many naiiie.s 
have become incorporated in the English laii'^naoe 
in remembrance ol some < liaiacleristic.s of their 
original bearers ; but in spite ot the efiorU. fif 
their coiitempuraiio.s and immediate successons to 
immortalise tlieir lame, thesi* et}molooic<d hcroe.s 
have ill lu.iiiy case.s sunlc into oblivion; while 
others live only in the dry tributes aeeorded to 
their memories in dictionaries and cncyclopa*dias. 
There are, of course, notable c.xceptions ; but the 
time may come when even the word.s which to 
us are associated with the individuality of the 
persons whom tluy coinmeiuorate, will have lost 
their present significance, while already, to a large 
majoijity of the lined ue.ited public, thev are mere 
einjity .souiuls. 

We ‘woul I fir.st recall a few of tliose w’ord.s 
wdiich lead us bach to national or tribal charac- 
teristics. In mjifniiduvi wc liavc the name of a 
race ot The.sbalians who followed Achilles to the 
famous siege of Troy, and by their savage brutality 
and rapacity perpetuated tlieir fame as unscrupu- 
lous followers ot a during leader. In laconic^ we 
liavc a standing memoiial of the proferciict- of 
the Laconians or Spartans for brief and pithy 
speaking. A hiril?ing e\aiup!e of tins occurred 
wJ^n Philip of Macedon in his career of con- 
qfljrat warned the Spartan rulers that ‘if he 
entered Laconia, he would raze Laccdaimon to 
the ground ; ’ and received by way of answer or 
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comment the single monosylla))le ‘ If.’ It may be 
remarked that tin.', reply ivonld have come better 
from the Spartans at an earlier stage of their 
history, for already luxury had reduced the state 
to a shadow of its former greatness, and not long 
I after it yielded to the confpieror. Frank and its 
I deriv.ative.s remind as of the Vdependont spirit 
and love of truth which distinguished the German 
tribe who at the bieaking-np ot the Roman empire 
})osses.sed themselves of Gaul, to which they gave 
their name. A saddijr cry comes from the wonl 
slave, w'hieli gained its present degraded signi- 
ficance fi(»in the fact that vast multitudes of the 
Slavs —a name in Slavonic signifying ‘ noble ’ — 
were carnctl c.aptive from their homes on the 
bank', ot the Danube by their Roman masters. 
Before ])a.ssing from the broader basis of history 
to the biography of individuals, we may mention 
another national designation incorporated in our 
language, namely, gasconade, a term of contemptu- 
ous ridicule applied to the habit of vam-glorious 
boasting ascribed to the natives ot Gascony. 

In turning to names of individuals, it is sin- 
gular to notice how many words in daily use 
commemorate pensons whose names are otherwise 
unrecognised and forgotten. The word 
for instance, is perha]).s derived from the name of 
a Grecian lady Pamplula, wdio flourished m the 
first century of the Christian era, and who wrote 
numerous epitomes of hi.storv. Ag.ain, it was the 
Earl of Sandwich, in the time of George ITT , who 
brouglit into common use tlie article of food w'hich 
boars his name ; although the gambling propen- 
sities wdikh rendered a midnight refreshment of 
that kind indispensable to liim scarcely entitle him 
to iVbpci t. Some people also acknowledge a debt^ 
of gnatitude to Colonel Negus, a^ member of a 
Norfolk family in the reign of Queen Anne, as 

the inventor of the beverage wdiich bears his 

name ; wdiile others rejoice in the example of 
aLstemionsneas lieAd \\p Ly t\\e liOwAow ' 

taker ■William Jianhng, w’ho publisheil in 1863 a 
pamphlet on the treatment of •corpulence. The 
names of two artisans of the eighteenth century 
have been preserved to us by their work or its 
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imitation. These are the French Bulil or Boulc, a 
cabinet-maker to whom Louis XIV. granted apart- 
ments in the Louvre in recompense of specimens 
of beautiful inlaid brass-work ; and his English 
contemporary PinchhcclZy whose ingenuity in imi- 
tating precious metal is hardly recompensed by 
the somewhat contemptuous meaning now attacheil 
to his name. 

Several terms of a similar derivation connected 
with crime or its punishment occur to us. The 
first of these, the verb to hurlze^ recalls with horror 
the manner in which a notorious murderer 
pursued his monstrous trade. Another, the 
American word Zynch, perpetuates the name of a 
Virginian farmer of the seventeenth centjjry, 
noted for sound judgment and impartiality, who 
was selected by the inhlibitants of his district 
— far removed from any regular court of ju^^tioe 
— to pass sentenco on oflenders whoso crimes 
demanded speedy retribution. The terrible in- 
strument of death which we moot wdth again 
and again in the bloody annals of the French 
Revolution derives its name Irom an ciuinent 
physician, Joseph Ignace Guillotin^ who in the 
Constituent Assembly of 1789, with the humane 
, view of avoiding unncc<‘SNiry sufrering to per- 
sons sentenced to capital puni■^hment, moved the 
adoption of this mode of decapitation. The pro- 
posal was for a time dropped ; but three years 
later, this method of execution was a<lopted. The 
dread instrument was at first, in memory of 
another surgeon, Antoine Louis, wlio determined 
its form, known as la petite louison. But the mind 
of the nation reverted to him uho first suggested 
, its use, and it is Guillotin’s hard fate to be thereby 
remembered. It has often been stated that J)r 
Guillotin fell a victim to liis bloody namesake, 
as the Scottish Regent Morton to the ‘ Maiden ’ 
which he had invented. But althougli Guillolm 
was at one time in some danger, it is satisfactorily 
proved that he survived the Revolution and died 
a natural death. Before passing to a pleasanter 
phase of our subject, we may recall the Bowie 
, knife, worn in the Southern and Western States 
of America, and named from its inventor, Colonel 
Bowie. 

Science in its onward progress has assimilated 
many names of inventors and discoverers, which, 
as merely technical terms, are beyond our present 
scope. We may, however, point out the name 
given to the comparatively recent discovery of 
galvanism from Dr Galvani of Bologna, uho first 
observed its extraordinary effect upon animals ; 

< while mesmer^^sm perpetuates the name of the 
German physkian, Mesmer, who first practised 
it about 17CG. Two methods of portraiture, re- 
vealing the infancy of the art of phot6graphy, will 
also occur to our readers. These are the daguerreo- 
type^ or first form of photograph on a copper 

I late, inv€^hted by the French scene-painter 
)aguerre in 18^) ; and the talhotype, a process 
of obtaining a negative from which prints can 
be thrown off, which was the invention of Mr 
Fox Talbot, an eminent member of tlie Royal 


Society. The older method of executing a cheap 
and meagre portrait, knmvn as the silhouette^ by 
tracing tne outline of a shadow thrown on to a 
sheet of paper, was named in derision after Etienne 
de la Silhouette, a French minister of finance m 
1759, who introduced some reforms which were 
considered unduly parsimonious. The names of 
two Scotchmen who passed away in the first 
half of the present century present themselves 
as belonging to tins class of words. Charles 
MacJcintoshf a native of Glasgow, added in 
to his other services in the science of chemistry 
his discovery of the process of prociiriug a water- 
proof varni-sh by dissolving india-rubber in 
na])litba, tvIikIi has spread Ins fame to every 
portion of the civih>ed world; while John 
Macadam conferred a national benefit by Ins 
invention, about the beginning of the century, 
of the system of road-inrd:ing which bears his 
name. Space prevents an ('inimeriition ilio 
other inventions which lune in their flesignations 
perpetuated the iiainoM, il not in all cases the 
memories of their aiitliors, and we also p.iss ov< r 
articles liearing the names of men of widely diffc 
ent fame who have popularised tlicm by their u-^ , 
su(h us Wdlington and Blndicr boots, Onrihnldi 
bodices, and Bioughtnuf. 

Turning now to individuals who by their cir- 
cuiiistanees, charaeteiisties, or acliieviinents have 
left their impress njion our language, several 
classical exam] lies first present themselves. Tlie 
adjective stcatonan commemorates tlie loud ami 
far-reaching voice of the Greek herald Sleiitor, 
whose fame is preserved by llomor. So also the 
verb tantalise recalls the teruble sc'titeuce of the 
gods on the anaent king, Tantalus, who was 
condemned to linger in intoh'rable thirst, \vhil(* 
refreshing fruit-, .and tVedi water were ever in his 
sight, only to relreat when he attempted to rofu li 
them. The name of another loyal ])eisona;.',e, 
Mausolus of C.iiia, is preserved to ns in a poiue- 
what melanrholv manner by the word mamolcum^ 
iii>t .'ip[di<d to the inoimuK'nt erected to bis 
memory by his soirowing (pieen. P'rom i.n early 
experimenter in the walks of chemistry, the 
Chaldean jdiilosophcr llcrine-. d’l ismegistus, men- 
tioned by Milton m his II Benseuxso, Ave have the 
expi’ebsion hrrmdtcalhj sealed, Avliich, Irora ils 
onginal application to closing up the ncck,s of 
bottles, has gradually gained a more general sig- 
nificance. Another despised term, scaramoiuh, 
commemorates the somewliat er'.\‘ ir contempt of 
the Londoners for the leats f-l luij l_\ i\l'iiii|i-l 
in that city in 1073 by an Italian luounVgbank 
named Scaramoclie. 

Some names which fall within the range of our 
subject haA*e been twisted and perverted until 
their application and meaning .are hardly recon- 
cilable with the facts to which tliey originally 
relerrcd. One of these strange perversions un- 
worthily commemorates a woman belonging to 
Old Testament history ; for the use of the word 
ahiffail for maid-servant sprung originally from 
the^ar-count of the interview between David and 
Nubai’.s wile, in which she repeatedly calls herpolf 
his ‘handmaid.’ Pfesibly the crircumstance of the 
Chiistian name of Queen Anne’s favourite waiting- 
woman, Mrs Masliam, being Abigail further poph- 
larised this sense of the word. \Ve may mention 
another word derived Irom a Biblical name which 
points more sadly to the fact that virtues are too 
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often in the eyes of tlie world regarded as weak- 
nesses or vices, and is a striking example of the 
manner in wliich words of high moral significance 
are debased to unworthy uses. It has lieen well 
said that if penitential tears had been held in due 
honour in the world, the weeping Marjdalcn of 
Christian art could never have given us the word 
maudhn. A curious sequence of ideas derives 
tawdry from St Aurlrey or-Ethclreda, the sainted 
Saxon princess whose memorial is tlie glorious 
cathedral of Ely. A fair used to be held annually 
in the isle of Ely on St Audrey’s day, October 
17th, at which wortliless but sliuwy wares freely 
changed hands, and to these mementos ol the «lay 
the name of the saint gradually came to be 
applied. 

But a harder and totally undeserved fate is 
the derivation ol the term ot conUmipt dunce from 
the name of the great sfhoolnian ot the fourteenth 
century, Duns Scotus. Jt is indeed a strange lot 
that the name of this great teacher of Chri'itinn 
truth, one of the keenest and most nibtle-'witle<l 
of men, should have been turned into a byword 
expressive of stupidity and obstinate dullness. 
But the traii'iitiou hits been explained in the 
tollowing manner. Duns Scolus flouiLshed at a 
time when coritroveisy uas rife, and he headed 
the siJiool of thought of winch the adherents are 
generally known as Scotists, against the followers 
of his rival ])hilosophcr, ’Jdionias Aquinas. Wo 
can easily imagine that the diMijiU's ot Duns 
Scotiis were soiuetina's lalh'd by tlieir opponents 
Dunsers or ihta.'.r.'., wliidi was gradinilly (le\ eloped 
from a name of paitv strife into a general term 
of scorn. The o])pr()lirjons epithet is alleged by 
others to have been ajipherl indiscriminately, after 
the revival of letter to the adherents of the 
scholastic ])hilo,<o])hv, in opposition to classical 
literature, of uliom Dim-, Scotus was taken as the 
rcpresentati\e. 

Only a little less liuniiliating to tlie memory 
of an ancient worthy is Ihe fact that every ‘glib 
and loquacious hireling’ who shows strangers 
through palaces, picture-galleries, jind churches, is 
termed by the Italians a nerrone, after tbe greatest 
orator of tla ir nation. The iireseiit application 
of the name ol llcdor^ the hero of the siege of 
Troy, is also sirigulaily inappropriate, for it is 
not the modest and noble-minded patriot ol 
classical history, but his unworthy imitator in 
medieval pageants, who is rejireseiited in modern 
times by the boaster and the bully. 

The French army biipjilics a more honourable 
hero, anf officer in the time of Louis XIV., whose 
name Martinet is preserved in our langnagc as a 
term for a strict disciplinarian, wdiile, his own 
countrymen have given it the more practical sig- 
nification of the instrument of corporal jumisli- 
ment popularly knowni as the ‘ cat-o’-nine-tails !’ 

A vast number of words of varied significance, 
derived from the names of races and individuals 
who have long since passed away, will no doubt 
present themselves to the minds of our readejjh 
in addition to those wdiich wc have bnlsliy 
enumerated ; but we will close flur category with 
a word of very recen! adoption which bids fair to 
vinc^icate its claims to perpetuity. Wo refer to 
the application of the name of Captain Bmjeott 
to the iniquitous system of terrorism prevalent 
in Ireland, of which ho was one of the first 
victims. This late addition to our vocabulary 


will serve to remind us of the evcr-increasing 
nature of language, and of its value as a store- 
house, in which we may find a key to many 
obscure pages of the liistory of the past. 


A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF. 

CHAPTER XV. 

The walk with Constance, though he had set 
out upon it reluctantly, had done Waring great 
good. He was comparatively rehabilitated in 
bis own eyes. Between her and him there was 
no cmbairassment, no uneasy consciousness. She 
liarl j?aid him the highest compliment by taking 
refuge with him, flying to his protection from 
the tyranny of her motlfer, and giving him thus 
a victory as sweet as uni'xpected over that nearest 
yet furLhe.st of all connections, that inalienable 
antagonist m life. He liad been painfully put 
out of son assiettr, as the French say. Instead 
of the easy superiority which he had held not 
only in his own house but in the limited society 
about, he had been made to stand at the bar, 
lir.st by his own fluid, afterwards by the old 
clergyman, for whom he on ter mined a kindly 
contempt. Both of these simple wits had called 
upon him to account for his conduct. It was 
th(‘ most c.\traordinary turning of the tables that 
ever had occurred to a man like himself. And 
though he had spoken the truth when in that 
moment of melting he had taken his little girl 
into his arms and bidden her stay wdth him, 
he was yet glad now to get away from Frances, 
lo feel liimsclf occupying his proper place with 
her sister, and to return thus to a more natural 
state of affaiiu The intercourse between him and 
his child-companion had been closi'r than over 
could, he believed, exist between him and any 
other luiman being whatsoever ; but it had been 
rent in twain by all the concealments which he 
Avas conscious of, by all the discoveries which 
ciix'umstances had forced upon her. He could no 
longer be at his ease with her, or she regard him 
as of old. The attachment was too deep, the 
interruption too hard, to be reconcilable ivith 
that calm which is necessary to ordinary existence. 
Constance’ had restored him to herself by her 
pleasant indilferenco, her easy talk, her imcon- 
.sciousness of everything that was not usual and 
natural. He began to think that if Frances were 
but away— since she wished to go — a new life 
might begin — a life in which there would be 
uotiiing below the surface, no mystei^y, w'hicli is 
a mistake in ordinary life.* It wouhl^ be diflicult, 
no doubt, for a brilliant creature like Constance 
to content herself with the humdrum life \vhich 
suited Frances ; and whether she would con- 
descend to look after his comforts, he did not 
know. But so long as Mariuccia was “there, he 
could not suffer much materially ^ and she was 
a very amusing companion, far more so than her 
sister. As he came back to the Palazzo, he was 
reconciled to himself. 
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This comfortable state of mind, however, did 
not last long. Frances met them at the door 
with her face full of excitement ‘ Did yon meet 
him?’ she said. ‘You must have met him. He 
has not been gone ten minutes.’ 

‘Meet whom? We met no one but the 
general.’ 

‘I think I know,’ cried Constance. ‘I have 
been expecting him every day — Markham.’ 

‘ He says he has come to fetch me, papa.’ 

‘Markham!’ cried Waring. His face clouded 
over in a moment It is not easy to get rid of 
the past He had accomplished it for a dozen 
years ; and after a very bad moment, he thought 
he was about to shuffle it off again ; but ii' was 
evident that in this lie *was premature. ‘ I will 
not allow you to go with Markham,’ he said. 
‘Don’t say anything more. Your mother ought 
to have known better. Ho is not an escort I 
choose for ray daughter.’ 

‘ Poor old Markham 1 he is a very nice escort,’ 
said Couhtance, in her easy way. ‘There is no 
harm in him, papa. But never mind till after 
dinner, and thou we can talk it over. — You an* 
ready, Fan? — Oh, then I must fly. We have had 
a ilelightfnl -walk. I never knew anything about 
fathers before ; they are the most charming 
companion's,’ she said, kis.sing her liand to him 
as she wemt away. But this did not mollify the 
angry man. There rose up before him the 
recollection of a hundred contests in which 
Markham’s mocking voice had come in to make 
everything worse, or of which Markham’s esca- 
pades had been the cause. 

‘ I will not see him,’ he said ; ‘ I will not 
sanction his presence here. You must give up 
the idea Of going altogether, till he is out of 
the way.’ 

‘ I think, papa, you must see him ’ 

‘Must — there is no must. I have not been in 
the habit of acknowledging compulsion, and be 
assured that I shall not begin now. You seem 
to expect that your small affairs are to upset my 
whole life ! ’ 

‘ I suppose,’ said Prances, ‘ my affairs are small ; 
but then they are my life too.’ 

She ought to have been subdued into silence 
by lus first objection ; but, on the contrary, she 
met his angry eyes with a look which was depre- 
cating, hut not abject, holding her little own. 
It was a long time since Waring had en'countered 
anything which he could not subdue and put 
iihide out of his piitli But, he said to himself - 
all that Ion'/ re-strained and silent temper which 
liad onre reigned and raged within lam, spring- 
ing up again unsubdued — lie might have known ’ 
The moment long deferred, yet inevitable, which 
brought him in contact once more with his wife, 
could bring nothing witli it but pain. Strife 
breathed rfrom lier wherever she appeared. He 
had never been a match for her and her boy, 
even at his best ; and now that he had forgotten 
the ways of battle - now that his strength was 
broken with long quiet, and the sword had fallen 
from his hand : she had a pull over him now 


whicli she had not possessed before. He could 
have done without both the children a dozen 
yeara ago. He was conscious that it was more 
from self-atsertion than from love that he had 
carried off the little one, who was rather an 
embarrassment than a pleasure in those days, 
because he would not let her have everything 
her own way. But now, Frances was no longer 
a creature without identity, not a thing to be 
handed from one to another. He could not free 
himself of interest in her, of responsibility for 
her, of feeling his honour and cretlit implicated 
in all that concerned her. Ah ’ that woman 
knew. She had a liold upon him that she never 
had before ; and the first use she made of it was 
to insult him — to send her son, whom he hated, 
for his daughter, to force him into unwilling 
intercourse with her family once more 

France.? took the opportunity to steal away 
while her father gloomily pursued these thoughts. 
What a change from the tranquillity which noth- 
ing disturbed ! now one day after another, tf'cre 
was some neiv tiling that stirred up once more 
the original pain. There was no end to it Tlie 
mother’s letters at one moment, f.ln* brotlier’s 
arrival at another, and no more quiet whatever 
could be done, no more peace. 

Nevertheless, dinner and the compulsory de- 
corum which surrounds that great rlaily event, 
ha<l its usual tranqiiillising effect. Waring could 
not shut out from his mind tlie consciousness 
that to refuse to see Ins wile’s son, the brother 
ot his own children, was against all the decencies 
of life. It is easy to say tliat you will not 
acknowledge .social <ompuKi(m, hut it is not 
so easy to carry out that determination. By 
the time that iliiimu was over, he had begun 
to perceive that it was iinpo.ssiblc. He took no 
part, indeed, in the conversation, lightly main- 
tained by Constance, about lier brother, made 
short replies even when he was directly addressee], 

1 and kept up more or Jess the lowering aspect 
with which lie had meant to criisli I'h-ances. But 
Frances was not cruslieil, ami (Constance uas 
excited and gay. ‘Let us send lor him .alter 
dinner,’ she said. ‘He i-, always amusing. There 
i.s nothing Markham does not know. I have seen 
nobody for a fortmglit, and no doubt a hundred 
things have happened Do send for ]\Iarkham, 
Frances. — Oh, you imi-t not look at papa, 1 
know papa is not lond of him. Dear ! if you 
think one can he loud ol everybody one meets 
— especially one’s connections. Everybody knows 
that you hate linll of tliern. That ifiakes it 
piquant. There is nobody you can say such 
spiteful things to as people wliom you belong lo, 
whom you call by their Christian names.’ 

‘That is a charming Christian sentiment — 
entirely suited to the surroundings you have 
been used to, Con ; but not to your sister’s.’ 

‘ Oh, my sister ! Slie has heard plenty of 
hard things said of that good little Tasie, who 
i4 her chief friend. Frances would not say them 
hersell. She doesn’t know how. But her sur- 
roundings are not so ignorant. You arc not 
called upon to assume so much virtue, papa.* 

*I think you forget a little to whom you. are 
speaking,’ said Waring witli quick anger, 

‘Papa!’ cried Constance with an astonished 
look, ‘1 think it is you who forget. We are 
not in the middle ages. Mamma failed to 
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remember tliat. I hope you have not forgotten 
too, or I should be sorry I came here.’ 

He looked at her with a sudden gleam of rage 
in his eyes. That temper wlncli liad fallen into 
disuse, was no more overcome than when all this 
trouble began ; but he remained silent, putting 
force upon himself, though he could not quite 
conceal the struggle. At last he burst into an 
angry laugh: ‘You will train me, perhaps, in 
time to the subjection which is required from 
the nineteenth-century parent,’ he said. 

‘You are charming,’ said liis daughter wuth a 
bow and smile across the table. ‘'J'Jierc is only 
this lingering trace of medievalism in respect to 
Mai’kham. But you know, papa, reaUy, a feud 
(‘an’t exist in these days. Is’ ow, answer me your- 
self ; can it? It would subject us all to ridicule. 
Jly experience is that people as a rule are not 
fond ot eacli otIi(*r ; but to sliow it is quite a 
ditferent thing. () no, papa; no one can do 
that.’*" 

She was so certain of what shi‘ said, so calm 
in the enunciation of her dogmas, that he only 
looked at her and made no other reply. And 
when Constance appealed to Frances whether 
Domenico sliould not he sent to the hotel to call 
Markham, he avoided the incpiirin'' look which 
Frances cast at him. ‘If pap.v has no objec- 
tion,’ she said with hesitation and alarm. ‘Uh, 
papa can ha\e no ob|ectioij,’ Coii'-tance cried ; 
and the mchsage w ai sent ; and M.irklium came. 
Frances, (’i/hh la h iii.eli in.iiiy attenijiks to c.xcuse 
hersell ; ie,! la i l.alu i' would iieitlier sec nor 
hear the ellorts she made. He retired to the 
bookrooin while the gills entertained their visitor 
on the loggia ; oi rather, wdiile he cuitertained 
them. Waring heaid tlie \oices mingled with 
laugliter, as we all lu-ar the Inipjuer intercourse of 
others wdien w'e are oiir.selves in gloomy oppo.si- 
tion, nursing our wrath. lie thought they were 
all the more lively, all the more gay, hecuiu.se 
he was displeased, F\eii J'huuces. He foi'got 
that he had made uj) las mind that Frances 
had better go (as she wished to go), and felt that 
she was a little monster to take so cordially to 
the strangi'r w'hom slie km w' he disliked and 
disapproved. Nevertheless, in spite of this irn- 
tation and misery, the little lecture of Constance 
on what W'as conventionally necessary had so 
much effect upon him, that he ajipeared on 
the loggia before Maikhuni went away, and 
conquered himself sufficiently to ri>ceive, if not 
to make much i espouse to tlio salutations which 
I his wify‘’.s son offered. Markham jumped up 
f I om his .scat wdtli the greatest cordiality, when 
this tall shadow appeared m the soft darkness. 
‘I can’t tell you now glad I am t» see you, 
sir, after all thes^ yeai''. I liope I am not 
such a nuisance as I was wdien you knew me 
before— at the age when all males should he 
kept out of sight of their seniors, as tlie satie 
says’ 

‘ What sage was that 'I — Ali ! ln'.s experience 
was all at seconil-hand.’ • 

‘Like yours, sir,’ said Maikham. And then 
there was a slight, pause, andi* (kmsiunce struck 
in. 

‘•Markham is a great justitution to people 
who don’t get the Morning J’obt, He has told 
me a heap of things. In a fortnight, when one 
is not on the spot, it is astonishing W’hat quan- 


tities of things happen. In towm, one gets used 
to having one’s gossip hot and hot every day.’ 

‘The advantage of abstinence is that you get 
up such an appetite for your next meal. I had 
omy a few items of news. — My motlier gave 
me many messages for you, sir. She hopes 
you will not object to trust little Frances to 
my care.’ 

‘ I object — to trust iny child to any one’s care,’ 
said Waring (piickly. 

‘I beg your pardon. You intend, then, to 
take my sister to England yourself,’ the stranger 
said. 

It WM.S daik, and their faces w’ere invisible 
to each other ; hut the giiL looking on saw a 
momentary swaying of tlie tall figure tow'ards 
the ^nailer one, wdiich suggested something like 
a blow, Frances had nearly sprung from her 
seat ; but Constance i^t out her hand and 
restrained her. She judged rightly. Passion was 
strong in Waring’s mmd. He could, had incli- 
nation prevailed, have seized the little man by 
the . coat and pitched liim out into the road 
below. But bonds were upon him more potent 
than if they had been made of iron. 

‘1 have no such intention,’ lie said. ‘I sliould 
not liavc .scut her at all. But it seems she 
wishes to go. I will not interfere with her 
arrangements. But she must hate some time to 
prepare.’ 

‘As long as she likes, sir,’ said Markham 
cheerfully. ‘A fi‘W days more out of the cast 
w'lnd will be delightful to me.’ 

And no more passed between tliem. Waring 
strolled about the loggia witli his cigarette. 
Though Frances had made haste to provide a 
new chair a.s easy as the other, he had felt 
himself dislodged, and had nut yet settled into 
a new place ; and when lie joined them in the 
evening, he walked about or sat upon the wall, 
instead of lounging in indolent comlort, as in 
the old quiet days. On this evening he stood 
at the corner, looking down upon the lights 
of the Marina m the distance, and the gray 
twinkle of tlie olives in tlie clear air of the 
night. The pool neighbours of the little town 
were still on the Punto, enjoying the coolness 
of tlie evening liours , and the murmur of tlieir 
talk rose on one side, a little softened by dis- 
tiUice ; while the group on tlie loggia renewed its 
eon \ creation close at hand. \Varing stood and 
listened with a contempt of it which he par- 
tially knew to be unjust. But he was soie and 
bitter, and the case and gaiety seemed a kind 
of insult to him, one of many insults which 
lie was of opiiueii he liad received liom his 
wife’s son. ‘Confounded little fool,’ he said to 
himself. 

But Constance was right in her worldly wisdom. 

It would make them .ill ridiculous if he made , 
objections to Markham, if he showijfl openly his 
distaste to huu. The woxld was but a small 
world at Bordighera , but vet it was not without 
its power. The inteirupLed conversation went 
on With great vigoui. He remarked with a 
certain satisfaction that Frances talked very little ; 
but Constance and her brother — as 'die called 
himself, the puppy '—never paused. Tliere is no 
such position lor seeing the worst of ordinary 
conversation. AVaring stood looking out blankly 
upon the bewildering lines of the hills towards 
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the west, with the fresh breeze in his face, and 
Ills cigarette only kept alight by a violent puflf 
MOW and then, listening to the lively chatter. 
How vacant it was — about this one and that one ; 
about So-and-so’s peculiarities ; about things not 
even made clear, which each understood at half 
a word, which made them laugh. Good heavens, 
at what? Not at the wit of it, for there was 
no u it. At some ludicrous image involved, which 
to the listener was dull, dull as the village chatter 
on the other side ; but more dull, more vapid m 
its artificuU ring. How they echoed each other, 
chiming in ; how they remembered anecdotes to 
the discredit of their friends ; how they ran on 
in the same circle endlessly, ivitli jests that wore 
without point even to Frances, who sat listening 
in an eager tension of interest, but could, not 
keep up to the height of the talk, W'hicli was 
aU about people she did not know — and still 
more without point to Waring, who had Jenown, 
but knew no longer, and wdio was angry and 
mortihed and bitter, feeling liis snprcniaiy taken 
from him in liia own house, and all his habits 
shattered, yet knew very well that he could not 
resist, that to show his dislike would only make 
him ridiculous ; that he w'as once more subject 
to Society, and dare not show lua contempt for 
its bonds. 

After a while, he flung his half-finished cigarette 
over the w'all, and stalked away, with a brief, 
‘Excuse me, but 1 must say good-night.’ Mark- 
hum sprang up from lii.s chair ; but his step- 
father only w'avecl Ins hand to the little party 
sitting in the evening darkiiesb, and went away, 
his footsteps sounding upon the marble floor 
through the salone and the anteroom, closing the 
doors behind him. There was a little silence as 
he disappeai’od. 

‘Well,’ said Markham woth a long-drawn breath, 

‘ tliat ’s over, Con ; and better than might have 
been expected.’ 

‘Bettor! Ho you call that bctti‘r? I should 
say almost as had as could be. WJiy didn’t you 
stand up to him and have it out ’ 

‘My dear, he always cows me a little,’ said 
Markham, ‘ 1 remember times when I stood up 
to him, as you say, with that idiotcy of youth 
in which you are so strong, Con ; hut I think 
I generally came oft’ second best. Our respected 
papa has a great gilt of language when he 
likes.’ 

‘ He does not like now' , he is too old ; he has 
given up that sort of thing. Ask Frances. She 
thinks him the mildest of pious fathers.’ 

‘ If you please,’ said the little voice of Frances 
out of the gloom, with a little quiver in it, ‘1 
wish you would not speak about papa so, before 
me. It is perhaps quite right of you, who have 
no feeling lor him, or don’t know him very 
' well ; but with me it is quite different. Whether 
j you are rig^it or wrong, 1 cannot have it, 
i please.’ 

I ‘The little thing is quite right, Con,’ said 
j Markham. — ‘I beg your pardon, little Fan. I 

1 have a great respect for papa, though he has 

I none for me. — Too old ! He is not so old as I 
i ai^ and a much more estimable member of society, 
i He is not old r*nougb — that is the worst of it— 

1 for you and me.’ 

« ‘I am not going to encourage her in her 
' nonsense,’ said Constance, ‘as if one’s father or 

to..- .= 

mother was something sacred, as if they were 
nut just human beings like ouraelves. But apart 
from that, as I have told Frances, I think very 
well of papa.’ 

SEED AND SOIL, 

Faumeiis -with their seed sown are so completely 
at the mercy of the weather, that they have not 
inaptly been compared to sailors who before 
they left port had to set their sails, and were 
thereafter debarred from altering them till the 
voyage was ended. When farmers do sutter from 
un favourable weather, the public arc ready to 
give them practical sympathy ; but if it could 
be shown that ‘bad weather’ is the scapegoat of 
very many failures which by skill and m<lustry 
( ould he averted, then much of their grumbling 
w ould have to cease. 

In 1877, which it may bo remembered was 
rather a had year for farmers, an investig.itiou 
Avas made, at the instance of the govei T<ment, 
into the circumstances wdiicli alTected the growth 
of wlicat, oats, and b.ii’ley ; and .some i urious 
lactb w'ere brought oiit to sliuw that, besides 
w'eatber, the chaiacler of soil and seed have more 
to do with the hanest than has been geneially 
biipxx>',ed, even by farmtu’s themselves. Though 
the general chai'actei id the soil can be little 
altered, yet, by thorough and skilful cultivation, 
the funner is abb* to make the moat of its natural 
resouires. In one case wdiich Ava.s investigated, 
two neighbouring iarms, under the biime <ondi- 
lioiiR as regards soil and climate, and also, it may 
he added, valued and taxed alik'e, were found 
to yield totally dillerent resulU. ’Idie one was 
liroperly and thoroughly tilleil, and yielded iier 
acre fifty bushels of oats, weighing foity-threo 
pound.s each ; while the other, Avliicli hail a thin 
slice of its surface tiirnul ovei' annually, yielded 
only at the rate of ten hush el ol twenty-two 
pounds each, per acre. Here was a loss of nearly 
two thousand pounds ol (;ats tlmough what was 
probably little else than slovenly I'arnuug. 

In another case, the good ellect of drainage 
was idaiuly shown. The oats which gi-ew on two 
adjoining fields — the one draiiUMl, and the otlnT 
undraiucil, but otherwise under similar conditions 
— Avere e.xammed, and it was found that the 
former yichlod lour hundred and thirty-eight 
pounds of^oats, and of a superior quality, more 
than the latter, he^-ides a considerable weiglit of 
straw. As ailditioiial proof of the value of 
tliorough tillage and drainage, the result of 
experiment is that without them there is no hope 
of tlie success of the recently nmch-talked-of 
ccmtinuous growth of corn ; hut by their moans, 
on good land, success eecras to have been well- 
nigh attaiiictL At Sawhridgewortli, Mr Prout 
fai’ius five hundred acres by steam, sells off the 
whole x»roducc, and spends fifty shillings *per 
acre on artificial manures ; and it was found 
that the fourth crop of wheat — which was tlie 
ninth corn-crop in direct succession — was at the 
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rate of forty-ciglit bubliels, of fcixty-two pounds 
eacli, to the acre. 

Another important item, but one to wliicli too 
little attention seems to be given, is tbe selection 
of that seed most likely to utilise all the iirevious 
labour of tillage. Carelessness in this particular 
annually causes immonse loss and much disap- 
pointment. When it is remembered that wheat, 
oats, aiul bailey — corn-producing grasses— have 
been by cultivation brouglit to their present state, 
and also how much power -vac have over pl.ints, 
the wonder is that farmers generally s(‘ein to be 
content with the progress made in this branch, 
v'hile so much trouble is taken to liave live-stock 
coiivorted into ‘unproved’ produc-ers of meat 
Tlie (litlerimce between the loturn from good seed 
suitable for tlie soil and climate, and bad and 
unsuitable seed, is reinmkablc. In the investiga- 
tion relerrod to, two, fields similarly situated as 
to soil, f Innate, and maiiageinont, but the one 
sow if with a good and sint.dde, and the other 
with an unsuitable, variety of wheat, were found 
to yield at tlu' rate of sixty hiishels of sixty-three 
pounds, and forty bushels of sixty -four pounds, 
jier acre respectively ; which, valued at two 
]iounds per cjuarter, rhowed that the farmer by 
the use of unsuital'le seed siidcred a loss of five 
])ftunds per acre. Jii the case of oats, the dif- 
leronce betw'ceii the yield from good and bad seed 
sown under similar conditions seems to be even 
more inailced. In one case examined, the good 
seed yielded tliirly-tive bu.diels, woitli threi* shil- 
lings each; while the bad seed gave a return of 
only twenty-two bushels, worth about eighteen- 
l»ence e.uh. Tlu' sele< tion ol a suitable seed 
i‘annot, h<nvever, bi* made once for all ; for if the 
seed be gi’own and sown on the same farm year 
alter jiar, it gradually beiaanes less iirodiictive ; 
while il it be sown lu a dillereiit soil and climate, 
the yield i eo- id. ’ ’ Iv increased. Why this 
lo-called ‘vo.i' . i 1 i’ should be so benefit lal, 
n a-i yi t a in v si cry. rrofe.ssor Tanner sugge.'.ts 
tliiit llie conditions ui growlli a.s legards soil and 
eliinate are seldmn perlect, and thus any imjicr- 
lectiou in the seed is heconiiiig annually more 
marked ; but a change bceins to rcctily these 
imjierleetiuus, and to give an increased vigour 
ol grovvth, just as a change of food and air docs 
lor an invalid. To prove the value ol ‘ change ol 
■seed,’ the ])roduce ol a field grown from changed 
seed, and that of another grown from .seed growm 
on the .same fai’in fur some length of time, were 
examined ; and it wa.s found that tlmugh the con- 
ditiony under vvhicli both specimen'^ were grown 
were fairly e<jual, yet the produce in the first 
( ase exceeded that ol the second by nine hundred 
and fil’t}'-four pounds of grain per acre.* 

Though, under , jiropei* con<lition.s, seed will 
keep for almo.st any length of time, yet, kept as it 
ordinarily is, some of tlie seeds j early lose their 
vitality. At the New York Agricultural Ex]>eri- 
ment Station, J)r Sturtevant found that ol turnip- 
seed one year old a hundi-ed per cent, germiuatttd, 
and ninety per cent, vegetated; while of.eSedi 
tw'elvo ycai’s old, only thirty-six per cent, germi- 
nated, and SIX per •cnt. vegetaR-d. In the case of 
sw'cdc's, new seed seems to grow vvilli greater 
rapidity than that tw^o or tliree years old, but at 
a sacrifice ol good form, and, what is worse, ol 
feeding-value. Considerations lilce these, it may 
be suggested, should lead farmers to form for 


themselves small experimental plots, and so be 
able to judge of the value of manures, seeds, &c., 
before risking many pounds in the purchase of 
them, while they are uncertain of their suitability. 

A CHANGE IN THE CAST. 

CllAPTElt II. 

Mu JosiAH JowuTT of tho detective police force 
was universally allowed, by those best able to 
judge of such matters, to be at the top of the 
proverbial tree in his av^ocation. When any 
transgression of the law.s of the land had taken 
place, and the statute-breaker was known to 
possess artlulness above the average of his class 
111 uiludmg the vigilance of tho vindicators of 
ijiLstice, tlie order that W'ent forth from the 
chief at Scotland Yiu'd was, ‘Jow'itt must take 
till-. C.I.SC in hand,’ whereupon the iniquitoirs career 
of the malefactor who happened to be ‘ wanted’ 
wa.s considered to be drawing to a very rapid close. 
The personal appearance ol this astute unraveller 
of cnminal Coidian knots could not, strictly 
speaking, be called pi'epossessing. He w^as under 
the aveiage height; had reddash hair; a nose of 
abnormal size separated a pair of small, but 
keen and twinkling gray eye\; and his thin 
I hatchet fare was entirely innocent of any appen- 
I d,igcs of a hirsute nature. 

As wre now behold Mr Josiah .Towitt imcing 
t,o and fro in a less crowded part of the London, 
Jbigliton, and South Coast platform at London 
liriuge terminus, his lace certainly indicates a 
somewhat perplexed state of the detective mind. 
Occasionally, lie knits hi.s brow’s and appears 
to be addressing the ground, so intent is he 
in bending his eyes in a downward direction. 
Piesently, lie i.s joined by a youthful-looking 
man, wdio seemed to spring up from nowhere 
in particular. 

‘Well, Dixon’’ interrogated ill' Jowitt in a 
' shaqi tone. 

‘Missed him; bother it!’ replied the indi- 

vdtlual. * 1 believe in this W’ay, .'-ir ’ 

I ‘ Never mind how 3’ou missed him — you did ; 

I that is more Uian enough foi me,* interrupted 
I the renowmed one, in a tone of voice evidently 
! meant to imprc.ss his subordinate with the intense 
j disgust W’hicn he doubtless inwardly exiierienced. 

I Mter a moment or two occupied in seeking 
; iiibjiiration out of the hard flagstone.^, lie turned 
I .sharply to the crestfallen young man by his side 
j and said : ‘Now, j’ou ai’e quite certain about the 
! information? He was to leave this pirticulai- 
station by an early morning train. Consider a 
moment now ; might it not have been Victoria, 
lor instana* ? ’ 

‘ 1 am quite sure the place named was London 
Bridge, and no other,’ empluitically ^nswered the • 
man, and with an air •which setnied to lend 
conviction to his utterance. 

‘ That will do, then, for the present , but 
be in readiness later on— I may want yow/ 
aud Josiah Jowdtt dismissed his subordinate with 
a lurt 110(1. 

‘Ah, if 1 didn't think something W'ould be 
wrong ! ’ soliloquised the irritated little man, as 
he resumed his exercise. ‘ What a fool I was not 
to come down myself! But there; what’s the 
good of me talking like that ! A man can’t cut 
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his body in two pieces and have a head and brains 
to each ! Now, I wonder if the woman has sold 
ns ? I don’t (kink so ; she seemed to be too much 
in earnest, and too unmistakably jealous of some 
lady, she said, that the fellow had "ot in w'lth 
by some means or other. Ah, well it’s now 
eleven-thirty, and no train on to that branch 
line till two-thirty. It is no use me waitin« 
till that time here, as far as I can see. Not 
much use, either, telegraphing. Too many pas- 
sengers at a time like this, even for so small a 
place as it is. 1 ’ll just’ 

‘ Hold, enough ! ’ came in sonorous tones from 
a burly individual whom the detective had run 
up i^amst. 

‘ What, Mully, my boy ! ’ exclaimed Josiah, as 
he recovered himsclt and looked up at his accoster. 

‘ ’Tis myself — Marcus Multord, and none other,’ 
replied tliat individual, ashurning an intensely 
theatrical air. 

‘And liow does the world use >ou?’ inquired 
Mr Jowitt. 

* Hum ! ha ! pretty much in the old style, 

: Josiah. And how wags it with you, my lord? Still 
successful in tracking the bandit to ins cave — or, | 
in the plain language of a prosaic age, I take 
it you nave lost none of your ancient cunning 
in bringing to justice criminals who are “ wanted,” 
eh 1 ’ 

‘Well, well, I still manage to keep my hand 
in,’ modestly answered the detective with a quiet 
smile. — ‘But,’ continued ho, ‘let us adjourn to 
the refreshment room ; it will not be quite so 
cold there.’ 

‘You are right, Josiah , and a trifle of something 
on a keen day like this will do no harm to my 
inner man; therefore, “lead on — 1 'll follow thee.”’ 

The two acquaintances having reached the 
proposed friendly shelter, each was soon engaged 
in consuming what he liked best ; the disciple 
of Thespis indulged in a glass of rum, wliile the 
detective contented himself with a modest draught 
of beer. 

After some few minutes had been whiled away 
by an interchange of observations on that grand 
old topic, the weather, and so forth, Mr Marcus 
Mulford pointed, with the substantial silver- 
headed cane he carried, to an advertisement 
frame which hung on the wall on the customers’ 
side of the room. ‘See that?’ he asked of his 
companion. 

Mr Jowitt nodded affirmatively. 

‘The legend in.scribed thereon, you will observe,’ 
continued Mr Mulford, ‘is “Dobson & Co.’s noted 
Ales.” I, though but a lowly individual, have the 
honour to be acimainted w’ith Dobson & Co, ; 
in fact, my dear Josiah, I am now on ray way 
to the Doosonian mansion — at least I shall be, 
when the two-thirty train steams out of this 
for Selwick.’.^^ 

‘ Professionally ? ’ inquired Josiah. 

‘ Correct, my boy. The long and short of it is, 
sir, that at Hop Villa, the residence of Samuel 
Dobson, E'lquirc, an amateur performance is to take 
place to-niglit, and I am engaged for the respon- 
sible post of prompter. 1 have been down to 
the villa pretty frequently lately, and have met 
M'ith the kindSst treatment, sir ; in fact, dear 
boy, I should not object to a similar engagement 
once a week the year round.’ 

‘ Amateurs, eh, Mully ? Do you remember the 


time when we u.sed to inflict our stoge-struck 
ravings upon our friends in the little room in 
Jerrmgham Street?’ 

‘ I do well remember it,’ replied the actor, with 
a solemn shake of tlie head. ‘ It is a long time 
ago, “Thus creeps on our petty pace,” as the 
great William triithliilly ha.s it.’ 

‘And what sort of a performance do you 
expect, eh ? ’ 

‘A tolerably tidy one. 1 have gi'cat faith in 
the ladies and gi'iitlemeii who take part in it. 
The piece is that legitimate and sterling comedy, 
JFaters Man Drq). Tlic principal characters 
will be well susLiimed. Young Mr Dobson — 
whom I am jirivilegcd to call l\v his Christian 
name, Samuel— will bo, irom what 1 have seen 
at reheju*sals, a capital John Mildmay ; wdiile as 
for the captain — Hawksley, you know, the forger 
— ho will be i'(q)re,sente(l„ by about the most 
fitting man, jirotessumal and amateur, for the 
part that it h.is ever been my lot to come across. 

Yes, my boy, Mr Frederick Delaney is’ 

‘Eh?’ exclaimed the detective with much 
enhanced ]ntere.st, as the name fell from his 
Iricnd’s li]).« Then quickly reussuniing hi.>^ pre- 
vious air of oidiiiiiry attention, he .said: ‘Good 
actor, I suppose, i1iis--tlii.s Mr wluit-d’ye-call- 
him?’ 

‘1 was about to observe,’ said Jlr Mulford, 
‘that Mr Frederick Delaney i.s an A one (kiptaiu 
TTawksle}.’ 

‘1 daie.say you’ie light, Mully my boy; and 
you ’ve somew’hat excited my curiosity. I should 
like to sec this paragon of yours. Do you think 
you could manage it so that I could just have a 
peep at him, eh V 

‘ Ilum • "W'dl, you knuiv ’ 

‘Oh, I do not. have mucli conc(‘rn in the 
matter; only, you may remember that Cajitain 
Hawksiey \\a.s a pait 1 was rather fond of 
attempting mysell ’ 

‘Quite right, Jowitl.’ 

‘Now', that’.s why 1 ''hoiiM like to get a peep 
—being a trifle in my lim*, eli ? 1 might leain 

a wTinkle, you know'. 11a, Jia ’ ’ 

‘1 think I cun manage that,’ said Mr Mulford ; 
‘.80 meet me at the .Station Hotel at Selw'ick 
about six, and we will iliscuss tlie matter furtlier.’ 

‘I will be tliere. A train leaies liere at four- 
thirty, arriving at five-thirty- five*,’ saiil Mr Jowitt, 
who had been apparently, during the last three 
or four minutes, amusing himself m turning over 
the leaves of a local tiinc-table ‘And now,’ he 
continued, glancing at the dock, ‘MuHv, my 
boy, I must leave you ; 1 have a little aflair to 
look after. Business, you know, eh ? ’ 

‘ I understand. Farewell, till we meet again.’ 
‘Well, I’m in luck,’ mused Mr Jowitt as' he 
left the station. ‘Ah, what a lot of chance there 
18 in our profession ! Only to think I should 
meet Mulford, after not having seen him for an 
age ; and, stranger still, that he should happen to 
bq in a position to put me direct on to the scent, 
after* it had been lost by that stupid Dixon. 
Must be what they used to call in the old plays 
the “hand of fate !”’ 


It was a busy and exciting time behind the 
scenes of the mimic stage at Hop Villa for some 
two hours previous to the rising of the green 
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baize curtain upon the first scene of titilt Jf utcis 
Jhin Deep. No expense had been spared in order 
that the first venture in the way of theatrical 
entertainment as promoted by Sam Dobson, 
should appear in tlie best possible light in the 
sight of ^at young gentleman’s numerous ac- 
quaintances, who had been invited to ‘assist’ at 
the representation. A real stage carpenter, who 
was temporarily out of employment, had been 
retained to fit up the stage in as complete a 
manner as limited space would allow of; whilst 
the scenery, which in the piece in question is not 
of a very complicated ohai'acter, had been pre- 
pared by one of Sam’s particular cronies, who 
was the ‘artist’ to a large lirm of painters and 
decorators. Tlie princijial scene, a room with 
trellis-work opening on to a garden at the back, 
ivas uiianinioubly voted to be of artistic excel- 
lence. • 

That, important adjumt to a theatrical per- 
formance, the orchestra, had not been left out of 
calculation, and the organisation of an amateur 
baud had been intrusted to one wdio w';is alhnved 
to be no mean performer on the ])ianoforte. 'fhe 
musicians who had vohinti’ered their services 
w'ere not many in iinmher, seven being the total, 
all told, including the side tirum and tiwngle, 
but any shorb oniing iii the matter of quantitv 
was more than made good by the earnestne.^s and 
ambition ot the executants. Tiaily, they W(‘ie 
ambitious, when they sedected lor the oveituie 
that of k^eminiinis. However, by <liiit of dili- 
gent praetice — to ibe hon or ol the neighbours j 
I — at each othei’s houses iii turns, they had w» ■ 

, lar managed to conquer the dilUculty befoie I 
I them, that at the final grand rehearsal there | 
were not more than .i couple of bain’ ditference ' 
at the quickest pas.>age betw’een the piccolo ami , 
the first Molin, the loriuer making the running ; 
and it w'as pronounced ‘Not so liad, considering, I 
don’t you know ' ’ j 

1 It Is not intended to enter into w'hat might '• 
be considered a tedious description ot ‘behiml 
the scenes.’ 'I'lie subject has been about ex- 
hausted in one shape or other, and neaily every- 
1 body nowaday is more or le^s well ni'qii.nnted 
with the ‘ seamy side ’ ot the drama. Tlie ‘ mak- 
ing up’-— -that is, causing the lace to reHoct, liy 
the ahl of various pigments, colours, burnt coik, 
&c,, the cliar.ictcristics of and resenibkime lo 
the person to be portrayed by the .letor — is 
always, where a conscientious desire exists to 
be taithful to the author’s ideas and intentions, 
a sorioKS matter with your amateurs, esptjcuilly 
young ones. Consequently, this part ol the re- 
sponsibilities of tlie night wdiich w'erc to bo borne 
by Sam Dob.ion’s diamatic corps, w’a3 not con- 
sidered quite so ^easing as the other portion, 
involving as it did an almost constant call upon 
eacli other’s good-nature and forbearance. It 
certainly was trying for young Smythc, the 
Markham ot tlie evening, to be called upon by 
the irrepressible individual before alluded to, w'ho 
was to appear as Dunbilk, to ‘jubt come /lud 
put a nice fine line of Indian ink, ‘me boy, under- 
neath my lower eytilids,' when*he (Sniythc) w'as 
vigorously using the shaving-brush over the 
wdiole area of his smooth and round face. 

And now', just when the indefatigable orchestra 
was commencing to operate with idl its pristine 
vigour upon the difficult overture, w’e must look 


in upon Mr Frederick Delaney, undoubtedly 
as Captain Ilawksley, the hero of the evening. 
As tlie honoured guest of the house, he had 
had apportioned a room to his ow'ii exclusive 
use ; and wdiilst in the other parts of the villa, 
anxiety and no small amount of irritability were 
being di.splayed in various forms, he w'as calmly 
and self-complacently smoking a cigarette in the 
depths of a luxurious ea'^y-chair before a cheerful 
fire. 

‘At last,’ he .slid with a sigh of satisfaction, 
addressing the ornament on the chimney-piece — 
‘at last, I believe I am landed in a good safe 
harbour. The old gentleman believes in me 
tremendously, in fact his coiifidenco is truly 

touclimg ; and as for the sou, bah ' he Well, 

I h;ii«} earned his eternal gratitude by assisting 
him to cMTy out the cherished wish of his 
aspiring career. As foi' the ladies’— and here 
the noble captain indulged in a smile of 
gratified vanity — ‘why, I can only think I have 
scored my usual success ; though, to be candid 
with myself, 1 really do not tlniik the anti- 
(jiiated maiden aunt is particulaily taken up 
with me. But ivhat oi that? When once 
1 call the fair Aurelia mine— and 1 think I 
sliall do her the honour of asking her to be 
my w'lfc at the first opportun* moment after 
this— this tomfoolery is over — I can afford to 
treat her wuth condescending pity. Yes, I think 
I am perfeetl.y safe at last. 1 am now a re- 
spectable City man, and my credit is becoming 
better every day. When I am the son-in-law of 
the substantial Saiiiiiel Dobson, who know’S to 
wliat pinnacle of commercial lame I may not 
attain‘d Why, one day 1 may actually become 
.an alderman of the City of London. And yet 
I must not lull myself into a teeling of too abso- 
lute seciuaty ; and somehow', to-night, although 
i consider the future horizon to bo tree from 
daik (luiuls, I liaM* a peculiar— 1 scarcely know 
W'hat to cull it — loreboding of ill, as supci stilious 
fools would say. Bah! why should I fear? 
’riiere is iiniy one wlio could put the blood- 
hounds ot the law on my track, and I flatter 
myself she loved me too w'ell to betray me. I 
regret only one thing — the not destroying these 
lovely bank-note plates. The best f ever 
handled ! ’ 

In this strain the gentlemanly forger and 
possible alderman of tlie tuture allowed liis 
thoughts to W'under during the playing of the 
overture ; and all the wliile, Nemesis, in the 
hliape of a wily oflieer of the law, w’as nearing 
him ! Yes, Mr Jobiali JoAvitt had, as agreed, 
met his friend Mairus Mulfortl at the Station 
Hotel, which was situated about a mile from 
Hop Villa ; and had satisfactorily arranged with 
that worthy — without raising the slightest suspi- 
cion in the prompter’s breast as to his true 
motive — to obtain admittance behind the scenes ; 
and m order to pass away the time, the detective 
solaced himself witli sundry refreshments in the 
snug bar of the inn. 

‘ Bravo ! bravo ! ’ cried the delighted and 
friendly critics, as the act-drop descended at the 
conclusion of the second act, tli 4 f scene, knowix 
as the ‘Office scene,’ being the most dramatic 
one in the whole comedy ; and the two principal 
characters in it, John ‘Mildmay (Sam Dobson) 
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and Captain Hawksley (Frederick Delaney) had 
to come before the footlights and Low their 
acknowledgments in the orthodox manner. Un- 
doubtedly, the perA)rniance so far was an unquali- 
fied success, and Master Samuel was congratu- 
lating himself and everybody else as well. Mr 
Delaney had proved himself to be an actor of 
considerable talent ; and although great things 
had been expected of him, the result was a 
pleasant suiprise. It was universally admitted 
that his finest efforts were those in the scene 
where the ‘captain’ encounters Mrs Sternhold, 
who has taken the jdace of Mrs Mildmay, in 
order to defeat Hawkhley’s insidious designs upon 
her niece. The fair Aurelia also came in for 
no small measure of praise for her really fine 
rendering of the trying part of Mm Sternhold. 

The promjiter tinkles his little bell, and the 
act-drop rises on the third and lust act. Amidst 
the rapt attention of llu* audience, the concluding 
portion of the comedy is progressing in the same 
sme^th manner as had marked the earlier part 
of it The action of the* piece had arrived at 
that point where the Mildmay household arc 
receiving their guests for the dinner-party, and 
Gimlet, the detecli\e in the play, had been 
hurriedly introduced as ‘Mr Maxwell from the 
North,’ and had retued to his poaition in the 
background. Then followed the entrance of 
Captain Hawksley, and the exciting episodes 
of the hoiaewliip and the proposed duel with 
pistols, one loaded, the other not, had duly 
enthralled the audience, .lolm Mildmay then 
denounces Hawksley as a felon. ‘A felon in 
this house! Where! Police! police!* cries 
old Potter. Mr Biuwnsmith was just about 
to step forward in his cliaractcr ol Gimlet and 
arrest the ‘captain,’ abas ‘Burgess,’ when a little 
thin man was observed to ‘cuter’ quickly from 
the wings on the prompt side, and to pusli him- 
self dexterously between Ilaw'kslcy and Gimlet, 
at the same tunc baying, ns he produced and 

3 ed on to the wrists of Ilaivksley a pair of 
iufl’s : ‘ I arrest yon, Frederick Delaney, 
ulias Moutague, abas Smithson !’ 

The Hung was accoinplislied in so short a space 
of time, that both actors an<l audience had not 
recovered from theu- natural surprise at seeing a 
stranger walk on to the stage and take, il-i it 
w^ere, another man’s bu'-mess into his ow’n bunds. 
Dui’ing the few niiunento of breathless surprise 
following the above startling episode, and while 
the spectators were slowly beginning to reabse 
the fact that something w^as happening wdiicli 
bad e\udcntly not been rehearsed, Josiah Jowitt 
whispered rapidly to Delaney; ‘It’s all up 
guvhior — woman split — got tlie plates and the 
paper ; you ’ll go quietly, won’t you ? I ’ve got a 
cab waitmg at the door.’ 

‘Those plates ! curse me for an idiot !’ muttered 
Delaney beridiith his breath us ho was being led 
away. 

Young Dobson being the first to recover from 
the effects of the unlooked-for incident and iuter- 
I’uption, inquired, addressing Jiimself to Josiah ; 
‘Who are you?’ 

‘Josiah .lowilt of Scotland Yard, at your ser- 
vice, sir. I arvjbt this man for forgeiy. I have 
Q warrant, which you can see if you choose ; all 
in order I assure you, sir ! ’ 

Delaney hung his head, making no eflort to 


dilute the law’fulness of the proceedings. For 
a few seconds a painful silence reigned upon the 
mimic stage and amongst the auditors, when it 
was broken by a faint cry coming from the back 
of the stage, in wliicli direction, naturally, dll 
eyes were at once directed ; and it was observed 
that the eiiler of the Misses Dobson appeared to 
be very agitated, and a deathlike pallor, in spite 
of the slightest sou))ron of rouge on her cheeks, 
showed itself in her face. 

‘Aureba,’ said tlie maiden aunt as she stepped 
on to the stage from the wings, where she had 
been standing, ‘is a little overcome with the 
heat and the excitement, and at tlie sudden 
incident wdneh >ve liave just witncsacd as w’oll. 
— Gome, Aurelia, my dear ; I will conduct you 
into the lre.sh air, wdiich, no doubt, will siieedily 
revive you;’ and with this well-timed bit of 
tact, the elderly one tf-ok hold of her niefc’s 
arm and led her from the 

IVlr Dohsou, from his position amongst the 
ejiectators, had not failed to notice his dai .diter’s 
Iierturbatiou, and he exclaimed beneath his breath : 
‘Can it be possible? Aurelia in love v. uh that 
man ! What a providential eM-ajie, to be sure ! 
I shall be very cai’eful in tlie liilure wdiom I 
introduce to my houseliold. Idii > eoiues of 

E icking up chance ac(]uaintiinci s ut liuuheou 
ars.’ 

‘Ahem!’ toughed tbe detective. ‘Ladies and 
gents all, I m \ cry sorry, 1 ’m suie, to have 
mteiTupted your little anui''ement, hut I need 
not tell you that duly is evcrytliing. T had 
learned from — wn*ll, from “ informaLiou received,” 
that my man W'us located here; so of cinn-i' 
1 came simply as a matter of business ; and 1 
think I may claim your indulgence, sir’ — lock- 
ing at Brownsimth — ‘for having lu'cessitaled at 
the last moment a cluinga in the cuKt Gents 
all, yours to command ; good-night, and a happy 
new year when it e(jnieh.’ And will) tins ]i!irtiug 
wi.sh, Josiah Jowitt and his hitest capture marched 
off the stage on their way to the \ chicle which 
awMitod them at the hall dwur. 

This sensational termination to the Dobsonian 
theatricals formed a relishing topic of cuuvei- 
.satnm for many a night afterwards amongst 
Sam’s fiiendri and acquaintani'es ; but Mr Dobson 
vowed that, as that had been the first stage-play 
enacte<l under Ins ro(j}, .so should it be the ia.^t. 
hjamutd to thii day considers his lathei'’s deter- 
mination vt ry arbitrary. 


[ SINGULARITY. 

Altho'i (.11 we have the I’ciiutation amongst 
foreigners of being the most eccentric of nations, 
perhajiH there is nothing to wliich the average 
individual Englishman has a stronger objection 
than to being singular; and this is the more 
extraordinary when w’e consider that the pia'form- 
ii'g of some feat which has never been performed 
by any one before holds out an e.spccial attraction 
to most Engli.shiiien. Thus, the same man who 
will put himself "to any amount of trouble ami 
expense, and wull expose himself to all sorts of 
difhcultie.s and dangers, in ordc>r to scale a virgin 
peak, or to plant the Union-jack on a spot where 
the human foot has never yet penetrated, is the 
most miserable and uncomfortable of beings if 
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li0 discovers that he is the only man in an 
assembly wearing a light suit or a low hat, and 
would put up with a great amount of priva- 
tion and disappoiutinent rather than not he, m 
this respect, as t;tlier men are. Of course, the 
reason ior this is, tliat in the fuie case h’anic m 


swelter in a heavy hat, a tight collar, and tweed 
trousers. 

Thus it may be noticed how in the streets of 
London the most absui’dly trivial circumstance 
attracts public notice. A man tying up his shoe- 
I strings, or having his boots blacked, or buying 
the reward, and in the other that an unenviable i fruit from a street stall, provided he be well 
distinction is the result. None the less, how- ! dressed, is an occasion almost for excitement 
ever, is there a paradoxical touch about it, and ! amongst the loafers and gamiiib ; whilst such 


one would imagine that a man accustomed to 
perfect scif-d open deuce iii abnormal situations 
would not be afiected by the mere idea that 
other folk were jeering at him. 

As regards the iulernatnuial meaning of the 
word singularity, it may be said to express m 
each nation’s language that winch n not usual 


phenomena as a horse* down, or a bill-poster 
putting up an advertisement, or a slight accident, 
or the smallest of i*ows, is as sure to gather an 
eager, o])en-mouthed mob as Punch and Judy' or 
a iire-engine. 

Hut the ridiculous stress whudi we put upon 
not appearing singular, is even better exemplified 


in the manners and tusloms of that nation; but i in our ordinary evoryilay life. A man, let us 


uith regard lo hhiglisbmen in particular, the word 
most usually employed.is ccceiitricpy. Tims, in 
those parts of the globe where (jut-ot-door lil<‘ is 
vdl but intolerable during certain hours of the 
<lay to all hut natives, the solitaiy British glolic- 
trotter, who has a certain time at hi.s disposal in 
which to jierforni a certain amount of siglit-seeing 
Work, lb .1 ivuuiluir o]i|ect. llenre the common 


say, when alone invariably drinks beer with his 
dinner ; but if he invites a few friends to dine 
with him, he would a.s soon think of having 
the fibh served before the soup, as of permitting 
a beer-jug to be set on the table. Similarly'', 
it may happen to be an intensely warm ei'cning ; 
but the g.uest who should chouse to come to 
........... w..|v.i. ...vw. n/iiiiii ui . dinner in a cool liglit suit would be deemed 

]'hi'<if’e in such countricb ilescriptivc of broiling 1 not only '•i*''u'ir, but ill-bred, and would be 
weather: ‘I’lL only loi* Enghblimeii and do“s.' cousidered t » i.» nii'ug liu ]>roj)rieties at defiance. 
Put in such a ea-se there is some ]ilansibl(‘ foiimla- To .such an extent is tins tjfpically English 
tioii for the application of this epithet to us ; Jasliion of dressing for dinner in one style during 
whilst in many othi'r. we are dubbed eccentric all seabons and under all circuinstauces earned, 
bimply because our bahits and ideas do not tally that in oue of the once pi nicely mercantile 
exactly witli tho.-(' of our satiiisth. Hence we are j lio uses of the Ear East, the employees are abso- 
deeuu'd ecceiitiic because we liavc a firm belief | lutely commanded never to sit down to dinner 
in cold u.iter and iresb air, becaubo we must i ('xcejit in evening dress, and the melancholy, 
jihiy ii'icket wlieiever we go; bciaubc* when we I ikIicuIous bpeetacle is oltcn presented of a couple 
meet each otlicr in tlie streets wi- do not hug j of junior clerks sitting opiiosite to one another 
and ki.s.s ; hccau.-.o we tiavcl many miles in all j in all the glory of black coats and wdiite chokers, 
Weathers m order t<i h*c u crumbling bit of old i wdi list the thermometer stands at ninety, and a 
wall 01* tu Inal a curious echo. The reverse of | coolie L pulling the ininkali wnth all liis might, 
all this 111 the foreign iharactcr inalve.s us say, j Pespect for the proprieties i.s all very' W'ell ; but 
‘Wluit singular people these are'' and, just ns 1 when we pay this respect at the cost of common- 
tluit which is one man’s meat may be anotln*r j sense and oui* personal comfort, it becomes an 
man’s so that wdiich is natural in one i exacted tribute rather than a voluntary offering, 

nation becomes bingularity or eccentricity in { It is this di’ead of ai)])earing bingular W’hich 
anotlici. I induces meu regulaily to attend the o]>cra and 

Put W'e in England are far less tolerant i*l j the fobhionahle conceits who do not know' the 
eccentriedy than ale fmeignois. The eccenti ic difference ln'tween the IJriiish Grenadiers and tlie 
Priton lb gazed at, smiled at, bhoulderb arc j OKI Hundredth P.salni ; which makes them ‘tip’ 
shrugged, the ixmiaik i> made m un iipologeLic, j wu-II-iiaid officials mid servants; shut t]iem.sclv(‘b 
explanatory tone, ‘He is J*higlish,’ and the niattm 1 U]> m London at that time of the year when the 
is dro]iped. lUit ut our hands the smallest [ country is most attractive, and do a hundred 


singularity from our ]ioint of view meet', w'lth 
open derision juid sarcabin. Tin* fust Volunteeis, 
the firbl* Picyclists ami Tricyclists who ajijieared 
in the Loudon streets underwent a ^-pecies of 
constant luartyrdoiu belorc the pro/aitum luhfus 
became familiar with their pri'seuce. Let a n'lmi 
walk thimigb a Lon#b,n suburb m the gm*b wmiu 


other tilings which are distasteful m tliemsehes, 
and which procures for them a very tnlliiig atoui 
more respect and confaideratiou than if tliey were 
left undone. Mrs Grundy has a good deal to 
answer lor in not making the giooves of our 
everyday lives smoother, hut assuredly for noth- 
ing more than her ci usade against w'hat is called 


by hundreds of mi-ii when they are shooting oi j siugiihirity. 

tramping — knickerbockers, loo.si* coat, and 'Jam ; Put the most extz’acu’dinary fea^pre in the 
w. n i.. . . ^ 'popular e.stiniation of wTiat goes to^iake singu- 

larity is the readiness with which p<*ople will 
1 ush in a diametrically oppobite direction, w hen 


o’ yhanter bonnet— and lie will be us much stared 
and gr inn ed at as if he was incased in cbaiii- 
ai’iuour. 

And: when a certain type of Briton goes ahr«a 5 , 
he comports himself in a .similar lashion. He sees 
a Frenchman on bla/ing Ifot day sensibly 
arrayed in a I’anama hat, a bombazine coat, and 
white duck trousers, and he says, ‘What queer 
beggars these Ereuchmen are, to dress themwlves 
like that I ’ quite oblivious of the fact, that he 
himself is the ‘queer beggar’ for preferring to 


once the exumjile is set them by some one of 
mfluence or position. Thiity yi‘ars ago, the 
nun who smoked in public W'm< blared at us a 
singular being ; so was the man w'ho wore 
moustaches ; so would have bc«n women of 
fashion clad in somi-masculine attiie and driving 
out alone ; or the man who w'ouhl have dared 
to go to his office in the morning clad in a light |j 
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suit Thu tirfet innovators who dai'ed to hurst | 
j through tho prickly hedge of public opinion | 
suflered for it ; hut when the gap became pretty 
i large, people rushed through it with fcomething 
[ very liKe enthusiasm, and accommodated them- 
selves to the new fashion with almost ludicrous 
alacrity. 

Now, upon the other side of the question, there 
are people ivho sm by running to the opposite 
extreme. As a rule, the individual who is 
described as ‘being so singular, you know,’ is 
extremely oifetisive, and there are men who culti- 
vate singularity for the toleration which it wins 
them from a too good-natui’ed Societj', and lor 
the license it gives them to behave in an extra- 
ordinary manner. Aberncthy with bis gruff, 
insolent manner was tolerated ; but when a ochool 
of imitators sj)rang up who possessed the great 
doctor’s manner and not bis genius, the public 
very soon took their ri‘al measure, and they 
learned that what one man may do with impu- 
nity, palled upon repetition. 

It 18 not to be supposed for a moment that a 
second Samuel Johnson, even with the mind of 
hiH great model, wouM be suffered in the^e days, 
or that any man would be allowed to arrogate 
to himself the position of Social Dictator simply 
on the ground of possessing a strong pair of 
lungs, or tho faculty of silencing an adversary 
with a sneer. 

Inoffensive siuguhu'ity is o<ldity, and this, of 
course, people cannot help — indeed, when the 
oddity is thoroughly quaint and original, its 
possessors are m many cases tlic more pleasing 
for the possession of it. But the singularity 
which may be defined as the being what is not 
natural, simply for the sake of being distinct 
from the ordinary run of folk, may be includeil 
in that great category of national failings and 
weaknesses which is termed Suobbism. 


TIIK STORY OF A TRANCE. 

In August 187-, I was surgeon of the E. N. 
Company’s steamer Racehorse^ and we M’ore lying 
at Madras on our homeward voyage, when, the 
evening before we sailed, a gcutleuian named 
Talbot, a young fellow in the Civil Service, came 
on board to see the captain. Tliey walked up 
and down the deck for some time, and then the 
captain sent for me, and introducing me to the 
stranger, said: ‘Mr Talbot baa come to ask me 
to take charge of his wifi*, d(/ctor, who is going 
fo honour us with Jier presence on our voyage 
out next time ; and as he says she is very young 
and delicate, 1 thouglit he might like to speak 

j to you about her.’ 

1 I found Mr Talbot very g»*nth*man!y and 
agreeable, apd W’e sjient a iilca-an* li.s-ir t 'uetlior. 
ife told me'^be had been mari'ied about a year ; 
but on account of his wife’s liealth, he had 
been obliged to leave lier liehind wdien he came 
to India a few montlis ago ; tliat the doctors 
at home thouglit lit*!* well enough now to under- 
take the journey ; and that, its he was very 
anxious to see her again, he wished her to come 
out at once, in* preference to w'aitiug till later in 
the year, especially as at that time the steamers 
were more crowded, and she would not be so 
well attended to. I assured him we should 


be very happy to do all we could to make his 
wife comfortable, and that we had an excellent 
stewardess, to whom I introduced him. He 
thanked us very warmly, and slipped a handsome 
present into the stewardess’ hand as he went over 
the side. 

We sailed from Madras next day, and arrived 
safely in London. 

1 had almost forgotten my meeting with Mr 
Talbot, when one morning, a few days before 
we were due to leave London again, as I was 
writing in my cabin, the captain being on shore, 
the quartermaster brought me a card inscribed 
‘Rev. G. Morris, Ledboroiigh,’ and said the 
gentleman was waiting on the iiuai ter-deck to 
see me. I at once went out ; and Ibiind a line- 
looking old parson, one of tho old school, 
between sixty and seventy yeais of age, I should 
think, who addressed m{* iii a very courteous 
maniuT, a])ologised lor disturbing im*, but said 
he had lieaid from Ins son-in-law, Mr Talbot of 
Mailras, that f had kindly promised to take 
charge of his daughter, who w'as going out to 
Madras in the Ratvhorse^ to join her husband. 

I said how jileased I should be to do ail I 
could lor the young lady, but trusti'd that my 
services would not be required professionally. 

I .showed the olil gentleman round the ship and 
ilow’u into the suloous and cabins ; and I assured 
lain I would do my best to get Mrs Talbot one 
of the latter to beiaelf, which, I thought, w’ould 
not be difficult, as we weic rarely crowded 
with ])a8.sengcr8 so early in the season ; and after 
half an hour’s convensatioii, we parted, mutually 
pleased with each other lie left a card lor the 
captain, with a pressing nniLition lor us both to 
<lmc with him that evening at his hotel in the 
Strand, when lie would have the pleasure of 
introducing us to his daughter. 

The captain relumed on board sbortl,\ vifter- 
W’{U’d.s, and 1 g.ive him tlie card and nu'ssugc. He 
said how sorrv he was he had an engagement | 
that evening, but tliat I must go alone, and nmke 
his apologies; wdiuh I accordingly did, arriving 
at the hotel a few ininule-t befbie seven, the 
hour named lor dinner. On mijuiring for Mr 
Morris, I w’as shown by tlie waiter into a large 
and luindsoinely fiiniished ])iivate .sitting-room, 
where a round table was ready laid for dinner. 
As the door o])en<*d, a young lady, who was 
.seated at a puno .it the# other end of the room, 
rose and came tow .u da me, and I found myself 
face to face with Mrs Talbot, I am not good 
at describing feiu.de beaulv, but 1 shfKild like 
to give you .‘.omc idea of tliis lady, with wdiom 
1 was destined to go through sucli startling 
expericncfes licreafter. Slie was about eighteen 
years of age, but looked a .year or two older, 
tall, above the average height of women, with 
a most perfect figure, which was W'ell .set off by 
the plain, dai*k-coloured, r,lo.se-httiiig dress she 
wore. Her hands and feet w^ere small, and 
beautifully lonncd. Her fair broad forehead was 
set* off by wavy braids of rich brown hair, and 
hazel eyes, beautifully softened in their bright- 
ness by dark silken lashes.* Her face was not 
strictly beautiful, maybe, from a classical point 
of view ; bub 1 can only say that when* she 
smiled and sliowcd two rows of pearly teeth, and 
a bewitching dimple in either cheek, I thouglit 
I had never seen a moie lovely creature. 
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I had just shaken hands with Mrs Talbot, 
and was 'apologising for the non-appearance ot 

Captain C , when her father came in, and 

shortly afterwards we sat down to dinner. A 
capital one it was too, witli very good wine. 

The conversation during dinner naturally 
turned upon our coming voyage, and I learned 
that this was the first time Mrs Talbot had ever 
been out of England, or had in fact been separat'd 
from her parents — to whom she was evidently 
devotedly attached — for more tlian a few v/eeks 
at a time. She told me, witli tears in her lovely 
eyes, that she had said good-bye to her mother 
the day before, as ]\lrs Monis w'as not strong 
enough to travel uj) to town from their home 
in the west of England, and that she dreaded 
the parting v ith her father very much. 

‘ Only natural, my dear May,’ said he ; ‘ but 
think of poor Will iit his lonely bungalow at 
Madras, eagerly cxiiecting your arrival ; and cheer 
up.’ 

‘So I do, papa,’ she reiduKl ; ‘but I dread the 
parting all tbe same, ami only wmh Will would 
give lip that lioii'id India, and come home, so 
that we could all be together.’ 

I thought of tbe many young, fresli-looking, 
pretty English girls that I luid been going out to 
that couiitiy, ulioin I bad mot only a few years 
afterwards, looking pale-laced, worn, and (juite 
old, and liow much b(‘tb r it would be lor her to 
remain in Englaiul ; but cuur-ne I did not say so. 

WJien dinner was ovei, we had music ; and I 
found Mrs ’J’.illiot played and sang most delight- 
fully ; and i thought ha<l cause to congratulate 
ourfcclves upon bucli an acquisition dining our 
long voyage. 

After giving them all sorts of advice about 
sending their luggage on board and their own 
embarkation, I took my leave ; and as I V'ended 
my way eastward, 1 conlided to mv (Iierootwhat 
a elmrming en-ature I thought Mis "falhot, and 
how much 1 considered Talbot was to he envied. 

The days jiassed on, and tin' inoiinng of our 
departure arrived ; ami about noon 1 saw the 
small steamer that hiings off the passeiigens 
coming along.sidi* the Jtacehoibc where she u.us 
l}uig in the n\or off Craveseiid. J wa.s called 
av\ay just at the moment, and on returning 
shortly afterwards, found Mr Morns and his 
daughter on the quaitcr-deek talking to the 
captain. 1 was rather foxed at not having been 
the first to welcome them on hoard ; hut tins 
feeling .soon passed aw’av, and T set myself to 
work t(T assist them m getting their trujis down 
into tlip cabin, wdiieh, as 1 tliouglit, 1 had 
been able to secure for Mrs Talbot alone. I 
must pass over the parting between father and 
daughter— it is too’ sacred ' to he lightly touched 
upon ; and though one m mv jiosition sees so 
much of that sort of thing, 'i w'as very mncli 
affected by it. As the old man went over the side 
to return to the shore, leaving his child behind 
him, whom he might never sec in this wmrld a^ahi 
the tears stood in his eye.s, and I think als« in 
mine, as he prosseil my hand, bqdc God bless me 
ami whispered : ‘ TaT<e care of her ; she is very 
semiitive, and will, I know, feel these partim^s 
very much.’ ® 

I was still gazing at the small ’steamer, wdiich 
was now' at some distance fioni the liacehonr 
thinking how many sad hearts were on board her 


and especially of the brave old man who w'aa 
returning to his childless liome, w'hen I was inter- 
rupted by the stewardess, w'ho informed me that 
Mrs Talbot, after parting from her father, had 
retired to her cabin, w*here she had had a succes- 
sion of fainting-fits, follow'ed by an hysterical burst 
of tears. I gave Mrs Abbott directions w'hnt to 
do, said she w'as to be kept perfectly quiet, and 
that I w'ould come and sen* her later on, but that 
at present I thought the few'cr people she saw, the 
better. Ey thus time we were under way ; and 
as the good sliip threaded her course downa the 
crowded river, I turned to have a look at the 
other passengers, who were nearly all at that 
time on deck. They w'ere the usual sort w'e 
have before the really busy season commences, 
mostly Civil Service and other government offi- 
cials returning from th(j,ir three months’ leave, 
w'lth very few ladies. lint one, I may as well 
say a lew w'ords about now', as she plays an 
iinnortant part in my story, though I did not 
make her ae(|uaintance till some time later. She 
was a Mrs Johns, a very hand&ome Eurasian (or 
‘ half-caste,’ as w'o call them), wule of a govern- 
ment pleader in (iulcutta, W'ho, though not in 
society there, 5'et gave herself no end of airs, 
on the strength, I suppose, of^he many rupees 
her Imshaml was making. She was a tall, fine 
w'onian of about thirty, I believe, but looked 
S(*me yeans older, w'lth llashuig hlac.k eyes, ami, 
like all those people, diessed in the mo.st mngni- 
fiei'iit 8t>le. At first sight, she gave one the 
impression of being a supercilious and disagree- 
able woman ; hut 1 afterw'ards found that beneatli 
the layer of affectation, she possessed a warm and 
kind heart »She travi'lled with her ayah and 
kitmulghar (native table servant), and quite 
looked dow'n upon lho.se wlio were not similarly 
accompanied. 

Some hours afterw’ards, as I walked up and 
down the deck with a young fellow in the 
P. W. D., who had taken a former trip with 
u.s, I noticed Mrs Abbott the stew’ardess standing 
by the tompunion hatchw'ay, oMih'ntly wiBliiug 
to apeak t> me. I went loiuvard, and asked her 
how Mis Talbot w’as. She told me that she had 
at last fallen asleo]), but not before she had com- 
pletely W'oni henself out witli crying. Even now, 
she, was not quiet, but moaning and sighing in 
her sleep. The stewardess then whispered some- 
thing 111 my ear, at which 1 started, and ex- 
claimed : ‘ Impossible ! The doctors would never 
have allowed her to make the voyage if such were 
the case.’ 

‘ You will find I am right,’ replied Mrs 
Abbott. ‘But 1 wi.sh, sir, you w’ould come and 
see her.’ 

I at once went below with the stew’ardess, 
thinking what a complication this would make, 
if true. As T entered the cabin whey Mrs Talbot ' 
was lying on a sofa, looking, I taought, very 
pale and exhausted, she openca her eyes, showing 
how light her sleep had been, and holding out 
her hand, said with a slight blush : ‘You little 
thought 1 should so soon be in your hands pro- 
fessionally, Dr Weston ; but I told you how’ I 
dreaded the parting w’ith my father; and you 
see ray instincts were true. I Tell asle,ep just 
now, and tih ! ’ — she shuddered — ‘ what horrid 
dreams 1 hail. 1 dreamt that I died on the 
voyage, and w’as buried in the Bed Sea, and — 
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‘Hush, my dear young lady,’ said I, seeing 
how excited she was* becoming. ‘Try and com- 
pose yourself by looking forward to your happy 
meeting witli your husband.’ 

‘Ah ! Will, poor Will,’ she cried, ‘I shall never 
see you again either ; ’ and she burst into an 
incoutroUable fit of weeping. 

Seeing my presence had only the effect of 
exciting her more, I quitted the cabin, telling 
ihe stewai’dess not to allow her to talk, but to 
give her the medicine I would send, at once. 
As soon as I had despatched one of the stewards 
with the draught, I went to my cabin to dress 
for dinner. While dressing, T thought a good 
deal about my fair jiatient. She was, I could 
.see, of a very excitable temperament, one of those 
highly and sensitively organised creatiire.s who feel 
pain and pleasure far more acutely than ^\e 
more phlegmatic ones can imagine. 1 trusbal 
a night’s rest would do her great good, and 
that before we reached Malta, she would he 
quite herself again. Vain hojie ; but I must 
not anticipate. 

Next morning, T was delighted to hear that 
Mrs Talbot had passed a quiet night, and felt 
well enough to come on deedt. She continued tfi 
improve, but did not seem to recover her spiril-t, | 
and more than once I found her m tears. ‘Do 
not scold me,’ she said on one occasion ; ‘ I know 
how foolish it is ; but 1 can’t help it, when 1 
think of those two deiu* old things at home, 
to whom I was all in all, and how they will 
get on without me. 1 feel so miscrahle, and 
half inclined to return home from Gibraltar.’ 

I tried to soothe lier hy again saying ^he should 
try to look forward, instead of back ; but it 
seemed of no use ; slie appeared to shrink from 
all mention of her husband’s name, and I began 
to wonder W'liy, I knew she had been married 
very young — U’bcn barely seventeen, in fact ; but 

I understood it to be a love-match, and Well, 

you see, being a bachelor inyself, 1 suppose I 
couldn’t make it out. 

We chatted away on different sulijects tor some 
time, and I was glad to see her getling into 
a more cheerful frame of mind. She told 
me, among other things, that she had made 
the acquaintance of Mrs Johns, who, tliough 
vulgar, w'as yet amusing lu her intense conceit. 

We had a smooth passage to (hbraltar ; the 
much-maligned Bay of Biscay, that all seem so 
much to dread, was as calm as a millpond ; and 
on anchoring tliere, I went for a run on shore 
with young Moncrieff, the P.-W.-D. man 1 spoke 
of. We were to sail again at five r.M., so in good 
time we drove down to the Itarjged Staff and 
returned to the ship. 

On arriving on board, I was sboclred to hear 
from Mrs Abbott, that shortly ai’tcr i had gone 
S ashore, the \mail-boat came off, and that Mrs 
Talbot got a letter, which she took to her cabin, 
where the stewardess found her shortly afterwards 
in a dead faint, from which she had some diffi- 
culty in reviving her. 

I went down at once, and found Mrs Talbot 
still sobbing hysterically. She told me all had 
happened as she expected — that the letter was 
from her fathdr, who wrote that on his return 
home he had found her dear mother ill in bed, 
evidently overcome by the shock of her daughter’s 
departure. 


I was sure she was making the worst of matters, 
and exaggerating what her father had written, 
as I felt certain he w'as too sensible to write such 
a thing, even if it were the case ; but all I could 
say was of no avail, so I left her to the care of 
the stewardess 

1 will not weary yon with accounts of Mrs 
Talbot’s health from day to day ; suffice it to say 
she was again gel ting bf'ttcr, when a fearful 
shock awaited her at .Ma't \. Among tlio letters 
brought on board there was one for her with a 
deep black border, addre‘"<(‘d in a man’s hand. 
Not knowing Mr Morris’s handwriting, 1 thought 
at lirist it wa*^ Irom him, containing the news of 
her mother’s death ; hut on looking again, I saw 
the postmark was ‘Glasgow;’ and smiling to 
myself to think how nervous I was getting on 
Mrs Talbot’s belialf, I took the letter down to 
her, forgetting that she might very likely jump 
to the same conclusion, which, nnfortivnately, 
proved to be tlie case ; for, not finding her in the 
saloon, I knocked at her cabin door, which slu* 
opened, and seeing tlu' black-edged letter in my 
hand, slirifked out : ‘She is dead! and you iiave 
come to bri.ik the nows to me. O my poor 
mother !’ ami fell faiutiug into my ninis. 

I laid her on the hoLi and called loudly for 
the stcwanless. ]\Irs Johns was m her cabin 
ojiposite, and hearing me calling, ru'-lied in to 
sec what wras the, maltir, and assisted me in 
restoring her to consciousius,-. This took a long 
time, wliK.h lather alarnu d me, especially as i 
Iclt how feeble her inil.^e W'as ; l)ut at last wo 
succeeded, and Jlilrs JoIhh kindly assisteil llio 
stewardess to undress and put her to bed, J 
went to tlie surgery to g(jt lier some modi- 
cine, inwaidly anathematising mj'^cU for having 
behaved so fuoli hi}' as to take down the letter 
as I did: but who could have foreseen the con- 
sequences ? 

On my icturn, T foiiud her lying wuth lur 
eyes wudo open, but noticing nothing ; and it 
along time before 1 lould make her understand 
the letter was not Irorn lu‘r f.itlier at all, buf. 
from Glasgfiw. Wlirn sir* did at last comprehend 
it, she exiluiined ; ‘ l‘’iom my uncle ' OJi, thank 
God ! My <h'ar mother ’ ’ and burst into tears. 

I am alraid you will think my patient a 
regular Niobe ; but you must remember wdiat 1 
have told you o( licr excitable disposition, her 
jircsent state, and all she had gone through. 

AVlien I saw htr next morning, 1 thought she 
seemed a little bettor, but alas ! 1 was mistaken ; 
the shock had been too much fur her, and she 
became worse and worse until we arrived at 
Suez. 

1 w'a.s ferribly anxious tlien as to what effect 
the heat of the Bed Sea in .September would have 
upon her, but at the same time knew it was out 
ot the que.stiou thinking of landing her in her 
present state, so determined to do the best 1 could 
for her, hoping that, once the terrible Sea W’as 
passed in safety, the refreshing breezes of the 
Inddan Ocean would pull her round a bit before 
we reached Colonibo. 

The heat of the Red Sea ivas truly fearful, the 
little wind there was being after us, so that the 
smoko from our funnels ascended in a perfectly 
straight column ; and I confess that more than 
once I thought of her dream, and how fearfully 
probable it bcerned that it would come true. 
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The captain gave up his cabin on fleck to her, 
which, being fitted with a punkah luid jaloiijjies 
that opened all round, was by far the coolest place 
in the ship, especially as we had the roof covered 
with canvas kept wet, which somewhat tempered 
the rays of the fierce sun, which seemed to burn 
right through our double awnings. With some 
trouble, we succeeded in moving her, bed and all, 
up here ; and Mrs tlohns, who was kindness itself, 
and the stewardess watched by her in turns. But 
she seemed to get lower and lower, and at last one 
Saturday night, as Mrs Johns and myself were 
sitting by her, she gave one sigh, and all was 
over ! 

I went to report the fact to the captain, who 
was terribly cut up. Just imagine our leclings. 
Putting aside our grief for her who was gone, how 
could wo meet the young husband at Madras, who 
Avas now probably couiiUng the hours until his 
beloved wife should be witli liim, and tell him we 
had left 'Ilia darling in the lied Sea, that terrible 
Sea, Avhei'e so many ol England’s loved ones lie 
sleeping till the da,} Avhen the ‘sea shall give up 
her dead?’ 01 course we could break the news 
hv telcgqam from Aden, hut even then there were 
all (he sorrow lul del ails to ho given. 

We went toeither to look at her. Mrs Johns 
mid the ateAvarde.s,s laid done 'what was necessary ; 
an<l as Ave gazed on her, sl'f' epTn'cred more like 
one in a (piirt sleeji than ad . i iv . 

‘TTow bcauliful she looks !’ said the captain 

‘Ye.s,’ rejdied I ; ‘so young and lovely to he 
taken, Avliile tbe old and haggard are hit. What 
a mystery it all is ' ’ 

iiay Avas now hreuking, and the c^iptain 
arranged that sir' should he buried (hat evening. 
M’lio luiviioon passed on, an<l oa<'li of the pas.seiigers 
having visitid and lahen a silent farcAvell ot the 
dead, nothing now Kuiained hut to provide the 
shrouil, before committing the body to the deep, 
so 1 sent fur tiie old sailmakor lo perform Ins 
luehiucholy p.nt of the hnuiiess. lie had taken 
the measure and again loft the cahiii, and all 
Avas still, when, as i A\as h'uuing over the shle, 
looking at thc> Avater and thinking of her A\ho 
A\as gone, T was startled by the ca])taiu rushing 
Avitli staling eyes liom the cabin, shouting . 

‘ Doctor, doctor ! she’s not dead. Come and :ee , 
she moAcd pist now'.’ 

r liastenod with him to the cabin, and saAV 
at once that a\ hat he said Avas ti'uo. Her hands, 
Avhich had been folded acro.'^s lier body, Avere 
now apart ; and the ciiptaiii explained, that 
haAung wished to take a last look at her before 
the sailmaker completed his work, he had gone 
into the cabin, and that, as he was leaving, he 
had stooped to press a kiss on lier * luinds, 
when they had moved to the po,sitioii 1 saAV 
them. 

My yarn is already longer than T intended, 
BO 1 Avill not trouble you Avith a descriiition of 
lioAV Ave brought her round, but tell you that 
in a few hours’ time she Avas able to speak, when, 
to our horror, she told us that she had ncvqjr 
lost consciousness, hut had heard all we had 
said from first to last? though uifablo to move, 
or of course to see, as her eyes were closed — 
that she had actually felt the sailmaker taking 
her measure ; and was quite aAvare that in a few 
hours, unless she made some sign, her burial 
would take jdace; and it was only at the last 


moment, by a supreme effort, she had been able 
to move her hands as described. 

Can you imagine anything more awful? and 
yet, strtuigc to say, it had no ill effect on her 
mind, though one would almost have thought il 
wouhl have driven her mad. 

From that day, she seemed to recover, and by 
the time we arrived at Cblomho, Avas able to 
bit on deck, nrul, on our reaLlnng Madras, to 
welcome the husband she ncATr expected to see 
more. 

By her own earnest Avish, no one told him the 
whole tacts ot the case, oidy that she had been 
very ill, as she Avished to tell liim all herself 
Avhen they Avere alone. 

My story is rather a melancholy one; but if 
13 trnoina every respect, cxi'ept that names, date‘>, 
and places arc altereil, tor the lady is still alivi», 
and the happy mother ot a lamily. 


WAITING FOE A ETSE. 

r.y A KEEN ANGLER. 

One bright day in the end of Axud, &omo years 
ago, I AA'os fibliing Loch Aavo with Dugald 
liPlntyre, a thorough Celt and first-class boat- 
man. There was hardly a hrcafli of air, and 
tar too bright a sun. We w'cro close to the 
roc.ks in a little hay on the west side, into Avhich 
fell a small river. I dropped my fly on to the 
nearest rock and let it fall into the water ; it 
wits at once taken by a lusty trout — a three- 
quarter pounder. After securing him, 1 happened 
to look round, and suav a cat’s-paAv lixipluig the 
loch from the south. ‘Pull out a bit, Dngakl.’ 
As the rifiple reached ns, [ look a good fish. 
The ripple increased to a sliglit breeze, all the 
rest of tlic loch as far as aa’o could see being calm. 
Til forty minutes T had nine good trout, weighing 
OA’^cr ten pounds. Then the breeze died aAvay, and 
never another fish rose. 

‘Ah,’ says Dugald, ‘ Ave Avill do old C 

to-day.’ And so wo did, tor every other boat 
came in clean. 

‘Well, Avhat’s to be done now, Dugald ?’ 

‘ I thiuk we had hotter go ashore and get our 
lunch,’ was the Aviso suggestion of my boatman. 

So ashore we went. Two other boats finding 
it useless, pulled to join us ; and a party of eight 
^at doAvn on the soft turf at the mouth of the 
btrcam, and ate and drank and smoked and talked. 

‘You’re in luck to-day, doctor,’ said one. 

‘ Yes ; the prettiest bit of sport I ever saAV 
on a loch, short as it hi'-U'd.’ 

Just as I spoke, 1 lu-ard my reel go crick-crick. 
On springing to the rod, 1 Ismnd somet^ng heavy 
on it, Avliicii tunie«l out to be an eS about a 
pound- weight, Avliich had got caught by ray flics, 
which I iiad carelessly allowed to sink m the 
Avater from the stern ot the boat. The nasty 
varmint Avas landed, having of course destroyed 
the ca.sting-line beymid all disentanglement, 

‘Did you e\"er Icnow cels take the fly by the 
mouth ? ’ asked one of the party. • 

‘ Yes,’ replied another. ‘ One night, when 
fishing the Eden at Carlisle, I was obliged to 
stop on account of eels. They were on the run ; 
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and six good-eizera got caught on my flies, three 
of which were taken by the mouth.’ 

* Did you ever live in a thorough eel-country ’ ’ 
I asked. 

‘ No. What do you mean 1 ' 

‘Well,’ ] replied, ‘if you had ever lived in 
New Zealand, you would know what an eel- 
country means. The size and numbers of these 
creatures are beyond belief. Don’t mistake what 
1 am about to say for a traveller’s talc ; 1 
appeal to any old Pakelia to corroborate mo, 
with the utmost confidence. Why, one of the 
commonest -ways in which the Maori takes them 
IS to walk thiough a swamp and “proge” the 
mud and roots with a long thin narrow spear 
-^uite casually — he never sees them ; but when 
his spear transfixes one, he feels it. T4ien he 
slips his foot below the fish, gets the spear 
between liis big and second toes, and so lands 
him. In this way he -will take a good “kitiul” 
in a few hours. As to size, we had a great 
joke against the- old Sixty-fifths, who were quar- 
tered out there for many years. The story goes, 
that shortly after they arrived in the colony, 
a detachment was ordered up to the ITntt 
valley, some ten ov twelve miles Irom Wellington 
Some of the men w’mit out fidiiiig one night 
in the JIntt river. Fiust one iellow pulled out 
a sizable eel ; soon another hauled out wdiat In- 
considered a boomer, and made them all staii- a 
bit ; but a third pulled out by a pow<*rful eflorl 
Bucb a boa-constrictor-look'ing brute that all 
the Tommy Atkinses bolted in u mob. 

‘But the queerest dodge lor killing eds T ever 
saw was at vVhanganui. Near the inoutli <»f the 
river there is u series of large l.igomi^, wludi 
communicate W'ith the river by numerous vtiv 
shallow small streams running through the sand. 
The natives had told some of us that the.se 
lagoons teemed w ith eel.s, which w'eiv on the run 
any moonless night. Accoidingly, a }iarty ot u^. 
started off one evening in a canoe, armed w’lth 
spears. But a blight thought hail slriuk the 

leader, poor little Charlie II , who w-as 

shortly af'terwuvrds muidered in cold blood by 
the rebels up the coast, lie came equipped with 
an old blunt cutlass, and a bundle of tordies 
made of reeds and isteejied in tar and parafhn. 

“What are you doing with tlic toa.sting-foik, 
Charlie?” 

“ Wait a bit and you bhall see.” 

‘After a paddle of some three miles, w'e hiiided 
at one of the outlet streams. Sure enough, there 
were plenty of ceks, many of them of great si/i;. 
By the light of the torches, wx- could see them 
squirming about in all directions. A few were got 
with spears ; but it w’as Charlie who did the trick. 

“ Now look here,” says lie. “ One of you come 
on one side of me with a torch, and another «'ii 
the other,,; go (juietly, and hold the light steady.” 

‘ Two or us obeyed. 

“ Now then, steady.” 

‘Out bolts a specimen some three feet or so 
long. Down goes the cutlass, cutting him half 
through, and pinning him to the hard sand. 

“Up with him.” 

‘This was easier said than done. First, their 
proverbial siipperiness asserted itself ; and second, 
they bit like dogs. Such a scene ot fun and 
laugliter — one fellow liead-over-lieels in the w’ater, 
another objurgating the monster in a series of | 


“explosive commas” for biting him. At last he 
was secured. Soon Charlie got more expert ; he 
managed to clip most of them near the head, 
and 80 they were handled with less danger. In 
three houra w'c filled, or nearly filled, tw’o gunny- 
bags (raw^-sugar bags), and started home with fully 
a liimdredw'eight of fish. The largest w'cighed 
eight pounds. I don’t suppose you will believe 
me, but I once saw' an cel taken by Maoris 

from W'illie W ’s little lake, Grasmere, near 

Whanganui, over tw-enty pounds. They brought 
him ill on a stick run through the head. As they 
carried him, the ends of the stick resting on 
their shonlder-s, his tail trailed on the ground. — 
You smile. AVoll, there an- some things you can 
never get fellow's to beln-ve. Now, you can 
never get a non-colonial Englishman to believe 
that a buck -jumper can buck the saddle over 
his head w'lthout bursting the girths.— -You 
snigger again. It can’t he helped. But such is 
the fact. I have seen a horse do it thi-ec tunes 
in one hour. — Hillo ' there ’s a bit of a bree/e. 
Let’s give the trout another chance.’ 

‘What shall w'c try now', Dugald? That’s a 
good 11).’ 

‘Oh, a very good lly.’ 

‘What do you think of that one ?’ 

‘ Oh, it is a very good fly too.’ 

‘ Wliich shall we try ? ’ 

‘Ay, ay, sir, that W'lll be the question.’ 

But no further (qiinion could 1 extract IVrun 
Dugald, and no more fish from the loch. 


AN OLD LETTER. 

Only a letter, 

Yellow and dim with age : 

Wistfully ga/ing, 

I held the tolu old jiage. 

Only a token 

From one who loved me w-oll ; 

Tho faded writing 
Scatce the foud wordb can telL 

(>nly a letter, 

Yet dearer f.ii to me 

Than all else beside, 

^Minding me, love, of thee 

Only a letter, 

Yellow and old and torn ; 

On my heart it lies, 

Now J am old and worn. 

Only a message, 

Tender and true and sweet, 

The writer long dead — 

Never again we meet. 

Only a letter, 

Hid in ail oaken chest ; 

» Close, close to my heart, 
tVheu I am laid to rest ' 

Katih M. Lock. 


I’rmtcd and ruhlished by W. & It Chambeus, 47 Pator- 
Hosier Row, LoNlioN, and 339 High htroot, Edinbukuh. 
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E N T E N A R IAN S. 

Ik of nil tliat f-aid of thf* Wfi'iteliil cfToct 
whicli till' hurry and fXcitiMiu'Ui of modern times 
.lie .sujiixised to have on liuman life, ])oop3(* are 
In-ino heard of in many parU ol the uorld 
eM&lino lar l»eyoud the oithodov span of ye.irs, 
and w) demonstrating; in the most p.itent mannei 
lliat evi*u m this niiieleontli century, and amid 
tlie stiu^i;l( and .stri-ss winch are aniont; its 
prevailing eharaettii'istn s, it is possible for men 
and women to live lor a huu«li'ed yeais and more. 
Jt Is almost an evervday exjumenec* to note, 
anioni; the many inteiestiuf' items of ‘Mtal’ liens 
that a])])e.ir m the iiewspajcers, a jiaragraph eon- 
taininj^f an aeeount ot ihe ‘ death of a eentc iiarian,’ 
or giving publieitv to the luct that some one ol 
the human fannlv has .ittairied his or her hun- 
dredth anniversary. And so undoubted ti‘htimony 
is in this manner ’oeing estahlislmd— iiotwith- 
stauding all that is declared to the contrary — 
that men .aid women may be' moderns and cen- 
tenarians at the same time*. It eauncit, however, 
ho allirmed that pcojile live so long mm' as they 
did a century or tno ago, if the evideme of the 
great ages to Avhicli some notable instances of our 
ancestors attained is to be relied upon Ju these 
d.ays, a mail is looked upon as a kind of miraile 
who has existed for a huiidrecl yeans ere he 
^sliufflecj oir the mortal coil.’ But what would 
be thought of that individual who n.os not 
railed upon to do so until the record of lus 
years showed the unparalleled number of two 
hundred and seveif? The conditions of such 
a life existing on the earth to-diiy, or, indeed, 
existing at any time within comparatively modern 
limits, are almost impossible to imagine. Yet 
such a life is said to liave existed in the person 
of Tliomas Cran, who, we are told, died at,tl*e 
ago of two hundred .and seven, at St Leonard’s, 
Shoreditch, in the fear 1588. *The evidence of 
tliis.case of longevity is said to be confirmed by 
the register of the parish of St Leonard’s, ihe date 
of Gran’s death being given as having occurred 
on the 28tli of January of that year. 


j 'fhe ne.arest ajiproai h to Gran’s case is that 
j jmblished in what was then c.alled the liunsian 
! Vetersburq Cla‘.ctti'^ m the early part of 1812, 

' where .and when it was stated, laiL merely stated, 

' that a 111.111 h.ad died in the diocese or jirovince of 
* Ekaternioslav, betneen two biVulrcd and two 
! hundred and live years ol age ' ‘ 

1 From the very long list of reputed centenarians 
1 wi‘ e.xtract a number of the more inteiostiiig and 
I notidde, none of whom, lunvimcr — if the recorded 
j data are to be relied on — are younger than six- 
i score 5 ears and ten ; tlie number of cases of 
j those w'hose ages range from one hundred and 
j thirty down being very numerous. First of all, 
i then- is the well-known case of Thomas Parr, or 
! ‘Old’ Parr as he i-. soinciinies called. And yet 
he lb a mere (hild compared with Thomas Gran, 
or some of the others on ihe li^, where he only 
stanils fourteenth in order of age, although he 
actually lived to he one hundri'd and fifty-twai. 
The death of Old Parr occurred in 1635, the s,ame 
year, it is curious to note, in w'liich anothei ‘P.arr’ 
was born and destined, like lus bettor-knowm 
namesake, to be celebrated as a centenarian. Tins 
latter jierson — probably a relative of Old Pan- — 
whose grandson, John Michaelslone, lived till he 
was one hundred and twenty-seven-" attained the 
age of one liutidred and twenty-four, thus falling 
sliort of ThoxHiib Purr by tw^erity-eight years. 
Standing only fourteenth on the list in point 
of age, Old Parr is the junior of the thirteen 
persons who are before him by periods varying 
Irom .seven to fifty-five \ears, this Litter number 
being the dilTorence in ago between himself and 
Thomas th'aii. Both of thesi* men were contem- 
poraries for the space of* one hnmScd and five 
years ' In point of age, thendore, after Oran, 
it may he interesting to give the, names and 
ages of those individuals who lived for a shorter 
period than he, and yet for a longer period than 
‘Old Parr.’ Excluding the twm-hundred-ycar old 
Rus.sum, wc have on record the fo^owing worthy 
descendants of Metliuselah : Peter Tortin, died at 
Temeswar, Hungary, in 1724, aged one hundred 
and eighty- five ; a mulatto man, at Frederick- 
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tnwTi, A'ir£,Miiifi, i:i 1708, one Mndr^ Uii.l ; 

Ooloiii' iJ‘(Jr;K[', .'it isle of Jur/i, ni oik* 

hxindred and ei^licy ; Jionisa Truxo, a negress, 
at Tucuinan, S<iuth Anion ca, 1780, oin* Imndred 
and scvonty-five ; Jt)lin Uoom, at Tcme.swar, 
in 1741, ono hundred and Rcvonty-tvvo ; 
Henry Jenkins, at Ellerton-on-Swalo, Yorkshire, 
in 1()70, one hundred and hixty-muc ; William 
EJwai*d.=!, at Cochen, near Curdifl’, in 1608, one 
hundred and sixty-oight ; a woman living at 
Alotjoow, in 1848, ono hundred and sixty-eight ; 
Jonas ■\^''arron, at IJallydoylo, Ireland, in i787, 
ono hundred and siKty-sevou ; Sarah Brookman, 
at Glastonlniry, in 17i)3, ono hundred and sixty- 
six ; Judith Scott, at IblingUm, in 1800, one hun- 
dred and .sixty-two ; Jonas Suringtoii, at Bergen, 
Nonuiy, in 1707, one hundred and lifty-Jiine ; 
James Bowles, at Killingworth, Warwn Ic^hire, in 
IG.'iO, one hundred and* fifty-nine. Afterwuids 
there follows a long li.st of ]»or.sons of various 
nationalities, whoso age ‘.s range from oru* hiiinlred ! 
and hlty-niiio down to one imndred and tliirty. j 
In all, there ai'o tw'o huinlred and ten ; and 
of these, thirty-one aie gi\on 'as having been 
one huiulred and thirty years old. 

The list may be divided into males and females ; 
and of the foi'iner there are one Imndred and 
forty-two as against sixty-eight of the latter, a 
cuiious statement to make to-day, wdicn the 
jiri'portion of females in tins .and in many other 
countries largely e\( ceds that of the male.-.. Of , 
the one hundred and forty-two old men, it is ! 
perhaps initially interesting to notice that seven 
of them were either phybieiaiis or surgeons, 
whose days, w'c may as.-.uin(‘, w'ere spent in 
helping to prolong the lives of their lellow'^, 
although they may have withheld lr<jm them 
that ‘elixir’ w’hieh so long sustained their own 
lives. of these diseiiiles of jEseulapms 

were nat^s of Scotland, while the seventh w.is 
an Englishman, a Dr \\ m. ISfeail, aged oin* 
hundred and forty-eight. In all prohahility, 
this was the oldest doctor that ever livwL A 
Dr Moffat, or Movett, of Dumfric-s, aj)proiie]ie.s 
the nearest to liim, at one hundred and tlmty- 
nine years. Then we have a baronet, Sir Fleet- 
wood Shepherd, who died in Essex in 1 765, nged 
one hundred and thirty-one ; .so that, in this 
connection, it may not be amiss to remark that 
the venerable Sir Moses Moutefiore, whoso cen- 
tenary was celebrated the other day, j.s not the 
I only poi son of high bocial rank who has stepped 
across that line or limit of old age which i.s, 
comparatively speaking, touched by the totter- 
ing feet of so few mortals. Next in point ol 
general interest wo have the names of twehc 
Farmers -or agriculturists, Avho.se given ages ave- 
rage, for each individual, one hundred and thirty- 
three year.s. Then the army and naAy are 
represented -not unworthily, albeit not so nume- 
rously as tl^ foregoing cla-s-s, demonstrating that 
a man may risk his life for the honour of his 
country and yet escape the imminent death- 
penalty Avhicli so many of his brave comrades 
pay. A certain Colonel Winslow died at Tippe- 
rary in 1766, at the age of one hundred and 
forty-six ; but there is no other record of his 
career than th«t he Avas endowed with great phy- 
sical proAvesB and endurance. Such a veteran 
at the present day would cost the government 
; no trifling bum ! Another soldier, a Scotsman, 


(ailed M‘Culloch, died at Abi*rdeen about tin* 
same date, only fairteeii a ear-' younger than 
Colonel Winslow^ ; Avhile the f-ame age, ono hun- 
dred and thii'ty-two, Acas attained by a sailor. 
In the list there are three soldiers and thri't* 
sailors Avhose agc.s aveiagc one hundred and 
twenty-seven yeans*. 

We may next inontiou a number of miscel- 
laneous Avorthies wlio are credited Avith liaving 
cheated Death of hit, due lor .'-o long. Marc 
Alhiina, an Ethiopian, liA'od a century and a 
half; a coloured man died in IS.^iO aL Spanish 
Town, Jamaica, in his one hundred and forty- 
second year; F. J. J )raketiberg, a Norw(*gian, 
BauhI for a huiulicd and Ifirty-onc A'ears, as als() 
did AVilliam Evans, a Wel.-hinaii ; William (Inl- 
stone, an Iiishman, died af the age ol one hun- 
dred and lorty^ ; Wdliani Slm]»lev, another Tti-^h- 
man, at one hundred mi th’rfe ■ 'Vt ; WiIImiu 
B e.'ile, also a native ol I*.! n! .. oik* hundred 
and ihirt)-six, and thiiU-en more ol the Sons ol 
Si. Palm if from that age doAvn. It is ivmarkal h 
that in till* list of two hiindied ami ten jierboi. 
A\ho attained the agi*, and beyond it, of >ut j 

imndred and tAvenly, thirtv-one Aiere Irihli, and 
mostly belonged to the imoi* or peasant < lass. 

'J’o conn* noAv to the ii nuile.s, of Avhom ^ixty- 
eight are included lu our list. I’erhaps the most 
interesting iiaim's are tiu-we oftAVo iri.sh ladies Avho 
l)(‘longedto the nristocracA'. The I ’oimtess r)e.sinoml 
AA’as said to he one hundred and forty-eight when 
she (lied ; A\hile lier co-ari<ocrat, the (Joiinh'.ss oi 
Eccleston, is credited a\ ith having lived one hni*- 
dred and forty-three }(!Un. Mot so old as th' 
former lady Avas a humbler native of Ireland, 
Biddy' or Bndget Di'A'ine, Avho died at Manchcbti i 
in 1815, .aged one lumdred and jbrty'.seven, AAheie, 
probably a hundred yeais liefore, she had toiled 
a AvaslierAAoman. But peihaps the most palhetu 
case of lemiuine longivitv in this list, if not on 
T'ceord anywhere, is that of a pf»or Avomaii, a Mrs 
(Jrey, of Eorthilei't, Iv(*ut, avIio Avas born di;af and 
dumb and died wiUiout i ver, dining one hundred 
and Ihu'fA'-one \eais, being able to hear or (o 
speak a aaoi.I. Nor weie uninteresting cubes thosi* 
of ‘Martha,’ AAife of a Mohican chief, who died lu 
1806, ag'-d Olio hundred ami thirty ; of a eerbaiu 
llebocca Fury, a blaik Avom.an of Falmouth, 
Janmica, aged mie hundred and forty; and of 
Sarah Andoraon, a free black, avIio .suiwived for forty 
years after ivceiving her freedom on her hiimlredtii 
birthdaA'. But tlu* oldest Avomaii on record was 
also a negre.sa, Loui&a Tnixo, a native of Tuenman, 
Sontli Amema, udiere .*he died in 1780, at th(^ 
reputed age ol one hundri'd and sevirnty-liVe. 

Our libt is by no means exhausted ; but tin* 
examples 'wc lw\''e gueii are perhaps sufficient to 
interest the reader. It ls no^. to be. supposed that 
the race of centeuarian.s ha.s become anything like 
an extinct (/cmw /w/w. We froijucntly read of 
genuine cases occurring, most of them being poor 
p(‘r.sons, or jiersons Imng in the humblest walks 
of life. And with increased sanitary hies, sings, 
th^re is no reason Avhy those ca.ses should not 
multiply. By the ordinary laws of life, no man can 
be certain he shall continue4.in existence a single* 
year, much less any definite number of years ; but 
with an average constitution, he may fairly expect 
his (lays to be long in the land, if he keep the 
divine commandments brought doAvn and pro- 
claimed by science ; for the complete cycle of 


A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF. 


physiological life is a liimclred y(>ars, and it is not apparent why Waring should be specially inte- 
impossible, though, under the varied conditions of rested ; and as a matter of fact, the newspaper 
life, it is exceedingly improbable for a man to live found its way to the waste-paper basket, and 
for such a period of time. It is calculated, how- interested nobody. But no doubt Mrs Gaunt*s 
ever, that in round iiumberh one in a hundred intentions had been excellent. When the yonng 
thousand lives is a cemtenarLan. soldier arrived, there nras a carriage at the door, 

In clo.-^ing this article, and by way of a and Constance had her hat on. ‘We are going,’ 
practical application of tliu obvious moral of the she said, ‘to San llemo, to see about a piano, 
suiyect, tlie Jollowiiig delineation of the ‘portrait Do ytui know San Beiuo'^ Oli, I forgot you are 
of a man de.stniid to a long life,’ drawm hy as much a stranger as I {im ; you don’t know 
the German physician Hufel.md, may not be anything. What a good Hung that there are 
without point and interest; ‘lie has a ju-oper two ignorant person^. We will keep each other 
and widl-proporti(uied stature, without, however, in countenance, and they will be compelled to 
being too tail. He is rather of the middle make .ill kinds of expedition to show' us every- 
size, and somewhat thick-sct. His complexion thing.’ 

is not too llorifl ; at niiyrato, too much ruddi- ‘ThatAvill be a w'OiidiTful chance for me,’ said 
ness in youth is seldom a sign of longevit}’. the ybuug man, ‘for nobody would take so much 
His bair appvoaclu's rather to the iair than tlie trouble for me alone.’ , 


bis skin is sti^mg, but not rough. His 


‘How can you tdl that? l^liss Tasie, I should 


head vs not too big; lie has large \ems at the think, would be an evcelloiit cicerone,’ said Con- 
extremitics, and bis shouhbu’s are rather round stance. She said it w'lth a light laugh of sug- 
than tint. His neck is not too long ; his abdomen gestion, meaning to im]dy, tliough, of couisi*, 
doe.s not project ; and his hands are large, but she had }>aul nothing, tbut Tasie w'ould be too 
not too deeply cleJt. llis foot is ratber thick happy to put herself at Captain Gaunt's dis- 
til an long, .and Ins l('gs are lirm and round. IIi* jiosition ; a sugge'-lion w'hich lu*, too, receiveil 
has aho a broad-arch cd client, a strong voic<‘, ami witli a laiigb ; lor tins is one of the points upon 
Hie 1,1 cully of retaining his hnaith for a long wdiieh both boys and girls are alwl^ys ungenerous, 
time without dilliciilty. In general, there is ‘Ami (ailing Miss Tasie,’ said Constance, ‘sup- 
complete harmony in all his icivC. llis senH's pose you come with papa and iue‘'f They say 
are gooti, but not too delicate ; bis pulse is slow it is a pretty drive. They say, ol course, that 
and regular llis stomach is (xecllent, his ajipc- every Hiiug liere is lovely, and that the Kivicra 
lite goctd, ami his (lige.>,tion e.v}’. Tlie joys ol ispaiadise. T)o you find it sol' 
the table are to him of im[>oT'tauce . thev tune ‘ f can lancy circuin>tam’ea in which I should 
his mind to serial it y, and his soul jtai'takes lu hnd it so,’ said the young soldier, 
the pleasure wdiidi they eornmunieate. He does ‘Ah, yes; everyone can do Hi.at. I can fancy 
not eat merfly fur llu' sake ot eating, but oacli circumstances in which llegent Street would be 
meal is an hour ol daily festivity, a kind of jiaradiso — ob, very easily. It is not far from 
'Ml 1.* 'C n-'' 1 W'lth tins aduiiitage, with regard ijaradise at any time.’ 

!'■ ' ill- • , I'l.,' it does not m.ake liim poorer, but ‘That is a lieaven of w’bicb I know' very little, 
richer. He eats slovilv, and has imt too iiiiicb Miss Waring.’ ^ 

Hiirat. Too great tliiif,!, is always a sign of ‘Ab, then, you must learn. Tin* true Elysian 

r.ipid self-consumption. In genoi-al he is serene, I'lelds are in London in MaA*. If you don’t 
loijuacious, active, susceptible ol joy, love, and know that, you can form no idea of happiness, 
hope, but insensible to the impressions ot hatred, An exile from all delights gives you the inlorma- 
anger, and avarice. TIis ptissions never lK*come tion, and you may be sure it is true.’ 
too violent or destruetave. If be ever gives w ay ‘Why, then, Miss Waiing, if you think 

to anger, he experiences rather a useful glow of so’ 

w'.armth ; an artificial and gentle lever w'lthout ‘Am I here? Oh, that is easily explained. J 

an overflowing of Hie bile. He is also fund of have a sister.’ 
employment, particularly calm meditation and ‘Yes, 1 know.’ 

agreeable speculation; is an optimist, a friend to ‘Ah, I undci’stand joii have heai'd a great deal 

nature and domestic felicity, has no thirst after about my sister. I suffer here from being i urn- 
riches or honour, and banishes all thought of ]uired with her. I am not nearly so good, so wuse, 
to-morrdw.’ ° as Frances. But is that inv fault, Captain Gaunt ? 

Huav many mortals living in this great age of You arc impartial ; you are a new-comer. If 1 
sensational Hiought and action, will say.tluit *they could be, 1 would be as nice as Frances, don’t 
substantially conform to the above ? * you believe ? ’ 


substantially conform to the above ? you believe ? ’ 

* O’hc young man gave C^oustance a look, w hich, 

A urviTcnc a indeed, she expected, and said ivith confusion: 

A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELI. <x don’t see — any need for impro^raent,’ and 
BY MRS OLU’HANT. blushcd US near crimson as was possible over the 

creeni&h hrown of his Indian colour. 

CHAPTER xvln. ^ Constance for her ’ part did not blush. She 

Captain Gaunt called next day to brine * he laughed, and made him an almost imperceptible 
said, a message from his mother. She seat Mr flhtahon are not ongimO, 

Wa^ga newspaporwhia shetlmnghthe might L^ntt “ 

like to sec, an English weekly newspaper, which saTd t ‘but thPT, 


- - , . You are very amiable,’ she said ; ‘ but then 

some 01 her correspondents had sent her, in which you don’t know Frances, and your opinion accord- 

there was an article He did not give a ingly is less valuable. I did not ask you, how- 

very clear account of this, nor make it distinctly ever, to believe me to be ei^ual to my sister, 
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but only to believe that I would be aa nice if 
I could.' However, all that is no cxj)lanatinn. 
We have a mother, you knou', in England. We 
are, unfortunately, that sad thing, a household 
divided against itsell.’ 

Captain Gaunt was not prepared for such con- 
fidences. He grew .still a little browner with 
embaiTa.ssnient, and muttered something about 
being very sorry, not knowing what to say. 

‘Oh, there is not very much to be sorry about. 
Papa enjoys liiiiibelf in liis way here, and mamma 
is very nappy at home. The only thing is that 
we must each have our turn, you know — that 
is only fair. So Frances lias gone to mamma, 
and here am I in Bordighera. We are each 
dreadfully out of our clement. Her friends 
condemn me, to begin uith, as if it were m> 
fault that 1 am not like her ; and my friend.*?, 

perhaps But no ; T don’t think so. Frances 

13 so good, .so nice, so c verything a girl oughi. to be.’ 

At this .she laughed soltly again ; and young 
Gaunt s consciousiiei5.s that Ins mother’s inucli 
vaunted Frances was the sort of girl to })lt;ase 
old ladies rather than young men, a prim, little, 
.smooth, correct maiden, Avitli not the least ‘go’ 
in her, took additional foi'co and certainty. — 
Whereas ' But he had no words in winch to ex- 
press his sense of the advantages on the other aide. 

‘You mu-st find it,’ he said, knowing nothing 
more original to sav, ‘dreadtull}' dull living here.’ 

‘I liave not louiid anything as yet ; I h.ive only 
just eome T am no more than a few' days older 
than you arc. Wc* can compare notes as time 
goe.s on. But perhaps you doii’t mean to .stay 
very long iii lhe.se abodes of tlie ble.st'^’ 

‘I don’t know that I did intend it. P>ut 1 
shall stay now' as long as ever I can,’ .said the 
vouiig man. Then lor he w’as shy — he add«*il 
hastily . ‘ It is a long time since 1 li.ive semi my 
people, and tlioy like to have me ’ 

‘Naturally. But lou need not have sjioiled 
wdiat lookccl like a very pretty eomplmient by 
adding that. Perliajis joii didn’t mean it for a 
compliment ^ — Oli, 1 don’t mind at all. It is 
tmicli more original, if you didn’t mean it Oom- 
plimentfi are such common < oin. But I don’t pre- 
tend to des^iise them, as some girls do ; and I don’t 
like to see them spoiled,’ Constance said seriously. 

The young man looked at lier witli coiibteriia- 
tion. After a wliile, Ins moustache expanded into 
a laugh, but it wa.s a confu.sed laugh, and he 
dill not understand. Still less did lie know' hoW' 
to reply. Constance had been used to sharper 
w'its, w'ho took her at half a Avtud ; and she was 
li.ilf angry to be tbu.s oliliged to explain. 

‘We are going to San Ileino, as I told you,’ 
she said. ‘I am Avaitiiig for my father. We are 
going to look for a piano. Frances is not musiciil, 
so there is no piano in the liouse. You must 
come too, ii^id give your advice. — Oh, are you 
ready, papa? Captain Gaunt, Avho does not know 
San Uemo, and Avho docs knoAV music, is coming 
with us to give us his advice.’ 

The young soldier stammered forth that to go 
to San Remo W'as the thing lie most desired in 
the world. ‘But T don’t think my advice will 
he good for j^mch,’ he said conscientiously. ‘1 
do a little on the violin ; but as for pretending 

to be a judge of a piano ’ 

'Come; we aic all ready,’ said Constance, 
leading the Avay. 


Waring had to let the young fellow precede 
him, to see him get into the carriage Avithout any 
niticulale murmur. a matter of fact, a sort 
of stupor seized the f.ither, altogether unaccus- 
tomed to be the victim of accidents. Frances 
might have li\'ed by ln.s side till she was fifty 
before she would have thought of inviting a 
stranger to be of their party — a stranger, a young 
man, Avhicli was a cla.s 3 of being Avith whn h 
AYaring had little patience, a young soldier, pro- 
A'erliially frivoloii.s, and occupied Avith fooliili 
matters. Young Gaunt respectfully left to In', 
.seiintr the place beside Constance ; but he placed 
himself o])]»o.site to her, and kept hi.s eyes upon 
her with a devout attention, which Waring Avould 
have thought i‘idiculou .3 had lie not beeu irritali il 
by it. The young felloAV Avas a gii'at deal I"') 
much ab.sorbod to eontriliute much to the amu*'i‘- 
ment of the part} ; and it irritated A\’'aring beyond 
men.'-ure to .see Ins eyes glance fioni under bis 
eye.broAVH, opening wider AVitli deliglit, half dosing 
with laiightir, tlie end-, of his moustache guiiig 
up to lu.s ear-!. AVaring, an impartial spe^t.itoi, 
was not .so much in^iii'ssed by Ins daugbttj wit 
lie tbouglit be hud beard a great deal of the 
.same before, or even better, surely better, for be 
could recolleit tliat he h.id m his day beeu 
cliarmcfl by a .similar treatment, wliicli muht liaAe 
beeu much lighter in touch, much Je.ss comniou- 
2»]uee m subject, because — be w'a.s cbarincd. I’liius 
Ave argue lu our generations. In the meantime, 
young Gaunt, though be bad not lieeii without 
some e\']»ein-iu‘c, looked at Constance from under 
his broAA.s, nnd listeneil as if to the utti'raiices 
of the go(B. If only they could have bad it all 
to tbcmselves ; if only the old father had been 
out of the Avny ’ 

'riie snndaiKg the sea, the beautiful colour, the 
unexpeitid Aisioii round iwery corner of another 
ami another pictuiesfjue cluster of towns and 
roofs; all that diarm and A'anety Avhich give to 
Italy ahoA'e every country on earth the admixtun* 
of linmau interetst, tlie endle,sb cliam of association 
which .adds a graci* to natural beauty, made very 
little inj]>re.sjioii upon this young pair. Slu; 
Avonld IniAo been amus(>d and deliglitcd by the 
exercise of her own jiovwr, and he would have 
been enthraileil l)y lier beauty, and Avhat lie 
eoiibidered her wit and liigli spiiits, bad tin ir 
progress been along the diille.st streets. It was 
only Waling’.-, tve-., di.sgUHtcd by tlie prospett 
before him of hi.s ihiughter’s little artifices, and 
young Gaunt’.'- imbecile subjection, wdiiih turned 
with any special consciousneiss to the varying blue.s 
of the sea, to the endlcs.s developments of the 
lani .'ll. Flirtation is one ol the last tilings 
111 l!i“ v\..i.l to brook a spectator. Its little 
absurditie.s, which are so delightful to the actor.s 
m the drama, and Avhich at a ilistance the severest 
critic may smile at and forgive, excite the WTat’i 
of a too clever looker-on in a way quite dispro- 
portion cd to their real olfeiisivcness. The inter- 
cb.ange of chatter wllich prevents, as that observer 
would say, all rational conversation, the attempts 
to ch.arni, wliich, are so transparent, the rospoiise 
of silly admiration, wliicli is only another form 
of Aanily— how profoundly sensible we all., are 
of their folly. Had Constance taken as much 
pains to please her father, he would, in all prob- 
ability, have yielded altogether to the spell ; but 
he was angry, ashamed, furious, that she should 
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address those wiles to the youu^ stiun<;;er, and 
saw through hini with a ■ I'-ar 'i.dit lin " whicli 
was exahpcrating. ft wa- .ill I.- m -m {'X.isik-- 
ratiiu^ that he eoulii not tell what she nie.int by 
it. Was it possible that sho had already formed 
nn inclination towards this tawny yonni; stram^er < 
Had his bilious hues affected her unaeiriiition ? 
Love at first sif^lit is a very respectable emotion, 
ami commands in many cases both sym]»atliy and 
admiration. Hut no m.in likes to see tlie woikini^ 
of this sentiment in the woiuaii who belongs to 
him. Had CoU''tancc hillcm in loA'e? He i^icav 
{ injury at the very .suoeo>tion, tlioiieli breathed only 
in the recesses ot liis oami miml A }j;ul w'lio 
liad been broUL,dit up in the w<irld, wdio had seen 
.ill kinds of people, wms it posiible that .she should 
fall a victim in a moment to the attractions of 
a young nobody ! a young fellow who knew 
nothing hut India Tli.'Tt he should be .subji'cted, 
was simple eiiougli ; but (^instance ' VVariiig’s 
brow cloiuled more and more. He kejit silent, 
tiiklng no ]).irt in the talk, and the yoniig fools 
<lid not so muih as remark it’ but A\ent on with 
their own .'ib ”i litv mok and nioie. 

The li.iii ! .liiiii ■" of .1 serie.'< of little Italian 
ninnicijialitie.-', although in tlieir n.iture more 
towns than Aill.ige'j, lendered less iu.stie by the 
liaditions of an exjtosed coast, and many a crisis 
of self-defence, into little modern tow'iis lull of 
liotels and tourists, is neither a pleasant nor a 
lovely process, S.iii lleiuo in the old da\s, before 
Dr Antonio made it known to the world, lay 
.iiiiong its oli\e guldens on the edge ol the .se.i, 
whieh grew bluer .iiid bluer as it crejit to the leet 
of the human master of the soil, a deligbt to 
behold, a little pntuie wliich memory ilienshtMl 
AVide promenades flanked with hig liolels, wutli 
( onveiitioiial garih iis lull of green bushes, and a 
kiodc for the b.'ind, make a veiy difleieiit pro- 
sjicct now. But thin, in the old days, tueie 
could hiue been no rniisic-.sellers with jiiano.s to 
let or sell ; no lainons Hngli.sli iliemist with 
coloured buttles ; no big .sliops in which travellers 
(onld be lim[itod. tk)ii->t.ince lorgot Captain 
C.iuut when she found llel^elt in tins atmosphere 
of the woild. yhe beg.in to remember things 
she wanted. ‘Papa, if you don’t despise it loo 
muidi, you must let me do a little sliopjuiig,’ she 
said. She wanted a liat lor the sun She av anted 
sumo eau de Cologne. Sli(> w'anted |ust to run 
into the j'e Weller’s to see if tlu* com I AA’as good, 
to see if there Avere any peasant-ornaments Avhich 
Mould be charaeteri.stic. At all tins lier father 
smiled scuneAvliat grimly, taking it as a part of 
the campaign into Avhich his daughter had chosen 
to enter lor the ov^erthrow of the young soldier. 
But Consbince was^ perfec tly sincere, and had 
forgotten lier campaign in tlie iieAv and Avanner 
intiirest. 

‘So long as you do not ask me to attend you 
from shop to shop,’ he said. 

‘ O no ; Captain Gaunt will come,’ said Con- 
stance. • 

Captain Gaunt was not a victim who recpiifed 
many wile.s. He wa* less ainuswig than slie hail 
hoped, in so far that he had gi\^en in, in an inciv- 
dibly short space of time. He was now in a con- 
dition to be trampled on at her pleasure, ami this 
Avas unexciting. A longer resistance would have 
been much more to Constance’ mind. Captain 
Gaunt accompanied her to all the shops. He 


! hedjicd her Avith his ad\dco about the piano, 

■ bending his head over her as slie ran tli tough 
I a little air or two, and struck a feAv chords on one 
' after the other of the mu 8 ic-sellei’’s stock. They 
I Avere not very admirable instruments, but one 

j was found that would do. i 

I ‘ You can bring your A'iolin,’ Coiist.'iiicc siiid ; 

I *\ve must try to .imuse ourseHes a little.’ Tliis , 
w'as bidore her father left linn, and lie heard it , 

■ with a groan. 

I Waring look a silent W’alk round the bay Avbile 
the ])ui chafes Avciit on. He thought of past expe- 
,iience.s, of the attraction A\hich .i sliop lias lor i 
i women. Frances, no doubt, after a little ot lier 
mother’s training, Avould be the same. She AVoiild 
' find opt the (li.'iTiu'' of shopping lie had not even 
: her i* liirn to Inok forAAMrd to, for she would not 
be the same Frances Avh« had left him, when .she 
came luck. // 7 u 7 t she came back ! — if she cA’^er 
came buck. The same Frances, never; iierliaps 
' not eA'eu a changed Frances. Her mother would I 
(jmckly see Avhat an ad\'aiilage she h.ad in getting J 
the daughter Asliom her husband had brought up. > 
i She wrould not giA^e her hack ; she Avould turn j 
, her into a .secoml Constance. There had been a , 

I time Avhcii Waring had concluded that Constance i 
was amusing and Frances dull ; Init it must be 
' ivmembcicd that lie Avas under provocation now. ' 

' It she had been amusing, it had not been for him. , 

! She had exerted lierselt to please a i ommonplace, j 
I nudistingui.shed boy, AVitli an air of being indif- j 

■ ferent to oA’ciy tiling else, Avhicli w'as beyond niea- j 
sure irritating to her fatber. And now she had | 
got scent of slio])H, and would never be happy s.ave I 

, w 111 n .she was rushing from one place to unotlier I 
! —to Mentone, to Nice perhaps, Avherever her > 

I f.incicd WMiiUs might lead her. Waring discussed | 
.ill this with himself as he rambled along, bis j 
nerves all set on edge, his taste rcA’^oltod. Flirta- | 
turns and shops — w’as he to be bnur'lit t tkl-? | 

, he who had been free from d-.iiii -Ii iie ‘niiiia'u , ( 

Avlio liad known notliiiig for so many yeais but j 

' a little miiiistrant, avIio ni'vc'r troubled him, Avho j 
was ready when lu' Av.mted her, but mwer put j 
' forth herself as a restraint or an annoyance. He 

h.ul adAised Constance to take Avhat good she j 

could find 111 her life ; but be bad never imagined j 
I that tins Avas the line she Avoiild take. 

' The driA’e liunu* was scarcely iiioie satisfactory. 

, Young (hiunt had got a little courage by the 
: e])is()(le of the shop-?. He A^entured to tell her 
! ot the trifles he had brought with him from India, 

' and to ask if Miss AVaring aa'ouM care to see tliem ; 
and he described to lier tlie progress lie bail made 
Avith I11.S violin and what his attaiumenls were in 
' muMc. Constance told him that the best thing 
, he could do was to bring the said violin and all 
' his music, so that they might see Avhat they could 
Ido together. ‘If >oii are not too far adA'-anced 
! for me,’ sh<> said Avith a laugh. ‘ (#)me in the 
I nioniing, Avheii Ave shall not he interrupted.’ 

! Her father listened, but said nothing. His 
j inuaginatioii immediately set before him the 
I tuning and scraping, the clang of the piano, the 
' shriek of the fiddle, and he himself only two 
! rooms off', endeavouring in vain to collect his 
1 thoughts and do his Avork ' Mr \Variim ’8 work 
I was not of the fir'-t importance, but still it was 
j his work, and momentous to him. He bore, 
hoAvever, a countenance unmoved, if very grave, 

[ and even endured without a word the young 
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Ilian’s entrance with them, the consultation about 
where the piano was to stand, and tea after- 
wards in the loggia. He did not himself want 
any tea ; he left the young people to enjoy 
this refreshment together while he retired to hw 
bookroom. Ihit ivith only two rooms between, 
and with his senses quickened by displeasure, he 
lioanl their voices, the laughter, the continual 
liow of talk, even the little tinkle of the teacups — 
(Very sound. lie had never been disturbed by 
Frances’ tea ; but then, except 'I'asie Huraiii, 
there had been nobody to shai-e it, no son from 
the bungalow, no privileged messenger stmt by 
his mother. Mrs (launt’s children, of wdiom she 
talked continually, had always been a nuisance, 
except to the sympathetic soul of Frances. But 
wlio could have imagined the promini'iice whicli 
they had assumed nc>w 1 •* 

Young Gaunt did not go away until sliortly 
before dinner ; and Constance, after accompanying 
him to the anteroom, went along tlie i-orriJor 
singing, to her own room, to change her dress. 
Though her room (Frances’ room tluit was) was 
at the extremity of the suite, her father heard 
her light voice running on in a little operatic air 
all the time she made her toilet. Had it been 
described in a book, lie thought to himself it 
would have had a pretty sound. Tlu‘ girl’s voice, 
sweet and gay, sounding through the house, the 
voice of happy youth bi ighteiiing the dull life 
there, the voice of innocent content betraying its 
own satisfaction with existence — satisfaction in 
having a young fool to flirt with, and some trum- 
pery shops to buy unnecessary appendages in ' 
At dinner, howf'ver, she made fun of young Gaunt, 
and the luoro'.e fathtr vvii'a a little inollilied. 
‘It IS rather dreadful for other ])eople wlien 
ther<’ is an adoring luother in the background to 
think everytliing voii do perfection,’ GonsUnce 
said. ‘I don’t think wt* shall make, much of the 
violin.’ 

‘These are subjects on which you can speak 
with more anthordv tlnii I— both the violin and 
ti.e m -iIk 1.' . .'M I W'.i! iPg 

‘Oh,’ she cried, ‘you don’t think mamma was 
one of the adoring kind, T hope ' There may be 
things in her which might be nicnde<l ; but she 
is not like that. She kejit one in one’s ])roper 
place. And as for the violin, J suspect ho play^ 
it like an old tiddler in the streets.’ 

‘You have changed your mind about it very 
rapidly,’ said Waring ; but on the whole he was 
pleased, ‘Yon seemed much interested both in 
tlie hero and the music, a little wliile ago’ 

‘Yes; was T not?’ said Constance witli pcrfect 
caudour. ‘And he took it all in, as if it wen* 
likely. These young men from India, they are 
very ingenuous. It seems w'icked to take a<lvau- 
I tage of them, docs it not ^ ' 

‘More p^)])le are ingenuous tlian the young 
man from Jiuha. I intended to speak to you 
very seriously as soon as lie was gone— to ask 
you ’ 

‘What Mere my intentions?’ cried Constance, 
with an outburst of the gayest laughter. ‘Oh, 
what a pity J began. How sorry T am to have 
mibsed that. #Do you think his mother will ask 
me, ])a]ia i It is generally the man, isn’t it? who 
I is questioned ; and he says Ins intentions are 
j honourable. Mine, I frankly allow, are not 
'll hvnouiaulc.’ 

-= 




‘ No ; very much the reverse, I should think. 
But it had better be clearly defined, for my 
satisfaction, Constance, winch of you is true— the 
girl who cried over her loneliness last night, 
or she who made love to Captain Gaunt this 
morning ’ 

‘No, ])apa ; only w'as a little nice to him, 
hccanse he is lonely too.’ 

‘These delicacies ol expre.ssion are too fine for 

me. Who made the poor young fellow believe 

that she liked his society immensely, was inucli 
interested, counted upon lam and his violin as 
licr greatest pleasures.’ 

‘ You are going b>o far,’ she said. ‘ I think the 
fiddle will be fun. Wlien 3^11 play ver}’’ badly 
and arc a little conceited about it, you are alwa}.-. 
amusing. And as for (^Japtain G.iiint — so long a-^ 
he does not complain’ 

‘It iH 1 who am coinplalViing, Constance.’ 

‘Well, ])apa — but wliy'^ You told me last 
night to taJcc what I litid, since 1 could not li'u ■ 
wdiut I want.’ 

‘ And you have acted upon my adv icc ? 'A ith 
great promptitude, I must allow.’ 

‘ Yes,’ she sanl witli (omjiobure. ‘What is the 
use of losing lime? It is not 1113' fault if there 
IS someboily here quite ready. It amuses him 
too. And what harm am 1 doing A girl cant 
be ask(*rl — extept for fun — those disagreeable 
questions’ 

‘And therefore you think a girl can do — what 
would be ilishonuiirable in a man.’ 

‘Oh, you are so much too serious,’ cried Con- 
stance. ‘Arev'ou •Bva'''- .ii' ierh”i a‘3 this? You 
laughed when 1 b-I 1 \ >11 .di-mi I 13 Gervoise. 
It IS only because it is me that 3011 find fault. 
And don't 3*011 think it i» ii little too soon for 
parental interfereiu (* ? Tlie Caunts w'ould he 
much .snr)>rib(‘d. 'I’liey would think you were 
i .ifraid for my ])eace ol mind, papa — as lici* parents 
were afraid for Miss Tasn*.’ 

'Phis moved the stern lather to a imilo. lie 
had Ihouglit that Coii^tince did not appreciate 
that joke ; hut the girl had more liiimour than 
he supposed. ‘1 see,’ he .sahl, ‘3011 wall have 
3 our own way; but rcmembei, Constance, I 
cannot allow it to go too far.’ 

How couhl he. }U’eveiit it gi>ing as far as she 
])]e.used? she said to herself with a little scorn, 
when she w*as alone. Paieuts may be medieval, 
if they will ; but yet the moans liavc never yet 
been invented of preventing a woman, when she 
is Ro minded and lia.s the jiower in her hands, 
from achieving her little tiiuinph over 'a 3*ouiig 
man’b heart. 


THE EGYLH’ EXPLORATION FUNH. 

It has long bi'eii a disgrace to Great Britain that 
she neglected tlie rich field of rc.seai’ch W’hich 
offers itself to the anliquary in Egypt, Though 
we have produced one or two great Egy^itologists, 
s'lich as Sir Gardiu*!- AVilkinson and J 3 r Birch, 
wc* luivc allowed Germans and Frenchmen to 
become the pioneers of investigation and the 
leaders of scientific study in tliis departnicnf. 
An attempt to do something towards the removal 
of this <li,>grace was matle in 1883 by the starting 
of the ‘Egypt Exploration Fund,’ the object of 
W'hich w*as, by means of excavations on the spot, 
to ideiilify the sites mentioned in the Book of 
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Exodus in connection with the Bojouni of the 
children of Israel in Ef;ypt and their dejiarture. 
Though apparently Imuted in its object, the 
Egypt Exploration Fund ought to be supported 
by all Englishmen who tahe an interest in tlio 
progress of Egyptology, a-, it is certain that the 
excavations undertalu-n in folloiving the txack 
of the Israelites will lead to discoveries likely 
to throw light on some of the moht jierplexing 
iiucstions of Pigyjitian history, and thus will 


his excavations ; but the result of these excava- 
tions has suggested that the place is not Raamses, 
but ritlioni. 

This was already suspected by M. Naville 
f)*om an examination of the monolith and other 
Statues formerly found by the French engineers, 
and now standing in the square of Ismailia. 
The inscriptions on these statues show that th^ 
were all dedicated to the god Turn, a iicraomn- 
cation of the setting sun. Pithom or Pi-Tu; 


iliuminate a lar -wider Held than tliat of Piblical ; means in Egyptian, ‘the abode of Turn;’ and 
rcsearc-h. Thus, ior example, one ol the sites at i the name Pithom was already known not only 
which excavations were begun by the Fund was 1 from Exodu.s, but fiom Egyptian monuments, 
Sa'u or Tallin, supposed to be tlie Zoan of Scrip- where it a])iiears as the ciipital of the, eighth 
Mire. Here wa^ the (,i])Ital of the empire ol I nome or proMiice of Lower Egypt. The excava- 
the Ilyksos, that m^bterioua dynasty ol She])- | tions uncovered the site, of a temple dedi- 
lierd kings whose oiigiu is still one of the ' catesl to Turn, .showing that the jilace had been 
iiddles ot Egy])tiaii liistorv. Though the fir-t an im]jortant sanctuary^ ol that deity, and many 
winter’s excavations liifd not, when this jiaper was i moniiiiunts were discovered in which the name 
writton, ])it'iced Ix'low^ tlie tliick lasers ot remains | of the (itv, Pi-Tum, was clearly slated.^ A stone 
of tlie Poiiian and i’tolenuuc penods which lie J of tlie Homan period showed that its Greek 

' i - -- i: - ii : tuine was llcroopolis ; a discovery wdiich is con- 

firnu'd by comparing the Septuagint and Coxitic 
vcr.sion.s of Cenesls xlvi. 20, both made by moii 
familiar with the geography of Egypt, where 


above tile biiildiijgs ot earlier ages, ibere can 
be little doubt that lurther scanh will be re- 
warded with till- discovery ol some lacts which 
w'lll contriljute mateiiallv lo our knowledge of 
these overtlirow'er.j of the iirsi Iv4\]»lian empire. 

J'lg^pti.ni iv^oaich ii, m but, a I'-Mciy iii w liu-li j oiiolis, and the ^ - 

at any moment the ino.'-t woiuloilul j>ri/es may 1‘itlioiii. But now for the interesting facts 
turn "lip A single p.i])yrus, pieMixcd as only ; wdiudi connect this Pithom with the Pithom of 


the Sejituagint, instead of Uobltoi, reads Hero- 
oiiolis, and the (loptic. translate^ Hcroojiolis by 


that wotulerlul elimati' tan ])re^erve things, may 
be found wlijcli m.iv till u]) all the blanks in 
Fgyptiau hiitorv. We iiiu.-t Kqoice, (lieu, to liud 
vjiii ( lumli y putting her hand again to the woik 
ol Egvjttiau e\.( a\ .iLiou ; and we liave fnither cause 
for ( ■! ’ ■'^"1 <t' u ill the f.ict that she has now 
at till ! .. <■! 1 e\ca\ations, in the per.am of 


Exodus, built by the Israelites. In the fii'st 
cha]»t(‘i of Exodus, Pithom is called a ‘treasure- 
city,’ a w'oixl w'hich Hebrew scbolars tell us 
W'ould be better translated ‘store-city.’ In the 
course ol Ina excavations, M. Naville came upon 
.some remarkable buildings of crude brick, well 
built, having very tliick w^alls, but witli no 


idr Flinders PeLiU', a young big} pto legist ol the j opmung eitlier ibr door or w'indow. He 
grc'atest ])iomi.se, who V work 'iii the Pyramid | believes that tliese buildings (‘ouhl have been 
Iield ha. already shuun that he jios^esses the 1 biult ‘for no other purpose than that of store- 
double gifts ol niiiiuto and palieat uhservatiou, houses or granarie«, into which the Pharaohs 
.itul of accurat • leasonmg Iroiu tlie fai ts ac<[uireil j gathered the provihions necessary for armies about 


by observation. 

The lii-st JMcuuoir ol the Egyptian Exploration 
Ihiiid has now bc-n jmbhshed. It is by ill. 
J'idoiiard Naville, the eminent French scholar, 
Avhose name will ahvays be iamous in connc'c- 
tioii Avilh tlie gnait edition of the Egyptian Book 
of the Dead, which lie is now' hringiiig out. 'J’lui 
Memoir record.^ the result of the lirst e\])loration'> 
undertaken hv the Fund in tlie spijiig of 18S3, 
w'lien ^1. Naville ivas at the head of the w'oiks. 
Tlie prnuipal result of these excavations was the 
idontilication of Pithom and Succolh, two ot the 


to cro.s.s the desert, or even for caiavaiia and tra- 
veller.'. who were on the mad to Syria.’ This 
conjeotiire W’as contirmed by a title given on 
one of tlie monuments found on the spot to a 
priest of the place, ‘kec'per of tlie storehouse.’ 
Pithom was a border city, close to the Arabian 
Desert. ; it stood at the liead of tlie. Arabian 
Uulf, wbuh in ancient times reached immensely 
farther inland than it does now, and which, 
even iii the time of the Ptolemies, was called 
the Ilcmopolitaii (tiilf. 

Itameses II., the great Seso-vti’is, whoso body 


places •mentioned in Exodus; an identification : w'as recently discovered, w'as evidently the 
which Mr .Stuart Poole pronounces the mo-.t loimdor of Pithom, as nothing earlier than liia 


important discovairy of modern times in the 
held of Old ’festament research, bt'^e read iii 
Exodus 1. tliat thfb children of Israel ‘built for 
Pharaoh trcaaure-cities, Pithom and Kaamses.’ 
The great Oermaii scholar Lepsiins believeil that 
the site of llaamses would be found at a spot 
on the south bide of the canal running from O.uro 
to Suez, about twelve miles from I.smatlia, called 
in Arabic, Tell-el-Maskhutah, or the ‘luoimd of 
the statue,’ so calDd from a.gianite monolith 
which rose out of the sand covering the ruins 
of* the ancient city. On the strength of this 
conjecture, the French engineers who dug the 
Ismailia Canal, and formed a temporary bettle- 
luent on the mounds, gave the rums the name 
of llamses. It was here that M. Naville began 


date has been found in its ruins ; nor i.s it ever 
btated m the inscriptions of Pithom that he 
iv.stored the works of former kings, accordin" to 
the custom wdieii such was the case. Now, 
iiameses IL, by a calculation of datjjp, is generally 
supposed to be the Pluu’aoh of the oppression. 
The foundation of Pithom under his reig’ fulls 
in, therefore, with the btalcment that it wa.s built 
])y the Israelites. 

' The re.Neurcbe.s at J^itliom have led also to the 
identification of Succoth and Etham, the first two 
stageb in the journey of the Ibraelitcs from Egypt. 
The monuments ot Pithom froijuently mention 
tlie district of Thuku or Theket, in which 
Pithom was situated. The name is philologically 
identical with tlie Hebrew Succoth. Etham, | 
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said in Exodus to bc' ‘ in tlie edge of the wilder- 
ness!,’ is identified by M. Naville with Atuma, 
^jjokon of in a very f)ld papyrus as a wilderness 
i ndiabitcd by nomads, and lying near the land 
; of Succoth and the lakes of Pithoni. Rameses, 
j mentioned in Exodus as the starting-point of the 
i I'-raelite journey, has not yet been identified ; it 
1 1 js probable that, like Succoth, it Is the name of 
1 a region and not of a city. 

These discoveries make it clear that the route 
! followed by the Israelites was the southern route 
I to Palestine used by the Bedouins up to the 
j opening of the Suez Canal, by the Wadi Tumilat 
j and the head of the Red Sea. This Sea, we 
i must remember, extended then so far north as 
to include the Bitkr Lakes and Lake Timseh.^ Its 
Avaters, according to M. Naville, Avould prob'dbly 
be shallow, and liable to be driven back by an 
east wind, leaving a dry Avay, a phenomenon 
which is often seen now in other pArts of Egypt. 
At a point where this frequently took x>ly-<^G, 
the Pharaohs may have built a Migdol^ or fort, 
as the Egj'ptian word mcau'^, to guard the 
Egyptian Siore from the inroads of the desert 
nomads ; and it was near some such Migdol that 
the Israelites crossed the sea. The spot is very 
precisc'ly indicated in Exodus xiv. 2 by the 
directions given : ‘ Speak unto the children of 
Israel, that they turn ami encamp before Pi- 
hahirotli, betwi'cn Migdol and the sea, over 
against 13aal-zenhon : liefore it yc shall encanin 
by the sea.’ M. Naville identifies Pi-hahirotli 
with Pi-kcheret, a city frequently named on the 
monuments of Pithom as lying lu its immediate 
neighbourhood, and as a place to vhieli horses 
and cattle were brought for the snp^iort of the 
leinide of Osii’is, Avliich tlie monuments state to 
have existed there The S('ptuag;nt and Coptic 
versions translate Pi-hahi!'- tli ny ‘the farm and 
we know from an ancient papyrus that there 
was a great farm or estate of Pharaoh in the 
neighbourhood of Ibtlioni. M. Naville has little 
doubt that the Pi-keheret of the monuments is 
the Serapiu of the Itinerary of Antoimiua, as 
Serajiiu means a sanctuary of Osins, and we 
know of no other sanctuary of Osiris in that part 
of the couutry . If those identifications are correct, 
it is not iumossible that future operations of the 
Egyptian Exploration Fund may lead to the 
identification of other places of interest to the I 
historical and Biblical student. 


MR MOSSOP’S WILL. 

IN THREE CHAPTERS.— CHAP. I. 

kla Arthur Oouldinc is junior partner in the 
firm of Shuttleworth and Ooiilding, .‘solicitors, 

, and is universally respected in hi.s profession as 
a man of tlk* hmhest integrity. He is in the 

{ >rime of life, and takes a very active part in 
ns business, returning at the close of each day 
to his little place at Chelsea, which is adorned 
by a pretty wife and three children. 

Among the clients of the firm in 1B8- was 
Mr Abram Mossop of ‘The Firs,’ near Chester, 
AA'Iiu owned sqme valuable house-property in 
London, the rents of wlncli the firm collected for 
him. In the month of October in that year, 
Mr Mossop, who -was an old man in failing 
health, wrote instructing Messrs Shuttleworth | 


and (Moulding to prepare the draft of a will 
for his approval. A personal mtonu’ew was not 
necessary, for his directions were Bimi>le, and his 
solicitors Avoi’o Avell acquainted with the details 
of his affairs. All his property was to be left 
to one person — a lady, Avith the exception of a 
legacy of five hundred pounds to Mr Goulding, 
who was to act as sole executor, such thorough 
confidence had Mr Mossop in that gentleman. 
The draft was duly prepared and submitted by 
post ; and finding it satisfactory, ]\Ir Mossop 
requested that the will itself might be engrossed 
as soon as po.ssible, for he was suflcring from 
a dangerous attack of bronchitis, and felt it 
desirable to have his worldly affairs settled. 

Though w'ealthy, he W'us a disapiiointed man. 

He Avas a first-cousin of Sir Peter Mosqop ol 
Mossop Hall, .ami had alw’ays held it as a griev- 
ance that he had not succeeded to the baronetcy 
himself ; iiidec<l, he barely recognised his relative, 
AA'hom li(‘ regariled as an interloper. Ills iin^ !e, 
the late Sir William, had remained a bachelor 
until very lain m lilc, and Abram Mossop Iiad 
therefore reckoned on inheriting both the title 
and tlm propoitv ; but, t<» every ones surprise 
and Abr i.i'> ‘i: ;ii I, tlie f)ld gentleman one line 
day maiTie<l a young country girl of no par- 
ticular family, and AA'as subsequently blessed Avith 
a ‘=011 and daughler, the former being the i)re- 
sent Sir Peter. This Avas a bitter (Usiqipoint- 
ment to Mr Mossoj-), avIio avus imbnied Avotb .i 
good deal of A'auity, and Avas very anxious to 
be the reprusentatiA^e of the family, avIio^-c title 
Avas more than two centuries old. He had been 
married; but hisAvife died soon after Sir Peter’s 
aiU'ent, as <lid aho their only son ; so that he 
Avas (]uitc alone in Ins declining years, and conse- 
quently, his disposition had become somewhat 
.sonriul and hi.s habits eccentric. 

There aa.is only ono person for Avhom he 
seemed to have a sinc(*re liking, and Lins \va-> 
a lady, aa'Iio could hardly be termed a rela- 
tive, being only a second-cousin of his Avifc’.s ; 
but she had shown him much kmdncs-: at 
the time of his bereaA'ement, as Avtdl as good- 
natured attention on subsequent occasions. I’eojjle 
had said, indee<l, th.it Mis Reddie, Avho Ava.s a 
AvidoAV, Avas setting her cap at Mr Mos.sop ; but 
if this Avere the case, she did not succeed, for 
he bliowed no inclination to marry a second time 
— or perhaps it aaw that her four daughters 
frightened him. However, she was now about 
to reap her rcAvard, lor it was in her favour 
that the aviII avos hidng clraAvn up ; and her 
portionless .md loverless daughters aa'ouIcI be so 
no longer. . Mr Mossrqi Avas determined that Sir 
Peter should not liave a shilling of his money, 
though a legacy Avould have *Deon A^ery accept- 
able to that gentleman, whose extravagant habits 
Avere likely to ruin him. The property whicli 
Abram Mossop Avas in a position to bequeath 
Ava-' w'orlh considerably over two tliuusand pounds 
a ‘/eiu*, besides the residence called ‘The Firs,* 
Avhich was a A^alnablc house Avith extensive 
grounds ; so it wjas no Avondcr that Sir Peter 
liad several times made friendly overtures to 
him, Avhich, hoAA’ever, were al\A'ays repelled. » 

Mrs Reddie, A\dio Avas aware of Mr Mossop’s 
intention to leave her everything, often wished 
that he would make his will ; but, like _ many 
other old persons, he appeared to have an objection 

^ 
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to do so, and ot course she could not urge the butler, who informed him that Mr Mo&sop 
him with propriety. He had deferred it from had been very had all the previous night ; the 
time to time, until he now found himself pros- doctor had been to see him in the forenoon, 
trated with a serious illness, which caused him and he was now asleep. Of course, under the 
to decide on having it done at once. Accordingly, circumstances the solicitor could not have him 

I on receipt of his letter, Messrs Shuttleworth ami disturbed, so there was nothing for it but to 
(Moulding liad the document prtmared, and it dismiss the cab and wait while dinner was being 

I \vas ready for signature early in November. To prepared. 

' hoe that it was properly executed, it was desirable H Avas iicaily six o’clock when the nurse, 
that a representative of the firm should go down who had been atti'mling the old genthunan during 
to the country with it ; and Mr Goulding, being his illness, came to tell Mr (Luilding that her 
the executor, agreed to undertake this duty patient was awake anti inquiring for him. In 
himself. The iourney from Lmidon to Chester a few moments the solicitor stood by the bedside 
and back can be easily acconiplislied m a day, of Ins client, mid was shocked to observe the 
allowing a couple of hours for the transaction change m liis ap])earance since their la-^t meeting, 
of busine>,s ; and the solicitor determined on some months before. Ills cheeks were sunken, 
making an early start, in order that he might and if they liad any colour at all, it was a sickly 
g(^t home the same night. Witli this object in bluish tint ; while his ^voict* wms so weak that 
view, he set out one Aoriiing at eight o’clock — notliing but important business could haw justi- 
an lionr eailier than usual, ami proceeded by fusl any one in bolding conversation with liiiii. 
Irani to Willesden Junction, where he caught He Imd been a r.illier handsome man, tall, 
tlie express leaving Huston at nine. with aipiiline features and a severe expression 

Jt was a (li-'pintmg day; a No\ ember fog of coimlenaiice, lliongh lie wa-' in reality 
bung over London, and it was <iidy .i few degrees kind-liearted. Now lie was reduced to a mere 
ligliter in the conntiv, besides wlncli, a drizzling shadow. 

rain was falling — altogether, the sort of day He was glad to .see Mr Goulding, and as soon 
when a person Avoiild not feel inclined to say as they W’ere alone, desireil to ha\\ the W’ill read 
*( Jood-moniirig’ even to Ins dearest friend. How- <iver to him before calling in the witnesses, 
ever, W'ot or dry, foggy or clear, the iron-horse ‘There is one thing 1 omitted,’ he said when 
does its duty w'ltli equal imli llei enci' ; ami Mr the suluitor had rmislied ‘1 intended to leave 
Goulding, having beguih'd the five hours as w'ell something to the servants, but it .slipped my 
as he could with a couple of newsjiapers, found memory when I was wn-iting the iiistraction.s. I 
himself in Gl^e^le^ station a few nniuites aftir thought afteiuvavds that it would (lo as wudl 
the adv( disc'd time. Having t.iken soim* rc'fresh- if 1 notified inv wdslu's in wiiliiig to Mrs 

nient, he liiic-d a tab to diiw to ‘The Fii’s,’ a Ib'ddie ; she would be sure to carry out my 

distance of about four miles, but winch seemed intentions’ 

ten under the ciirunistaiiec'-- ; for it was still ‘No dejubt,’ said Mr Goulding. ‘But if} on 
raining, the loads weie luudd}, .ind everything like, we lan easily draw’ up a codicnl.’ 
looked ns unattractive U" (onlJ be imagineii ‘I do not lliink that ns iieoes.sary. Tf T 

At lKill-pa.st three he K'.Khod liis destination, recover’ 

and was glad to alight, hoping to finish hi-« ‘Why, niy dear .sir, T lioi»e that a few’ days 
business in time to catch a ti.nn that left lor w'lll see you on A'onr fec't again.’ 

London about two liour.^ Inter. ‘Ab’ no,’ said the sick man wearily. ‘I was 

‘The I’li's ’ was W’hat nnght be dc'scrihed in an never so ill hcfoie 1 tliiiik tins attack W’lll 

advertisement as ‘ a inoderii residence replete with finrsh me. But iii any case, 1 li rive written a 

every convenience.’ It h.id a jm'tty gate-lodge, letter to her re^newting ]''*r l'» distribute, some 

and an extensive lawn, bordered w’lth a planita- legacies among-l tii m. .u<o: i n>/ to my original 
tion of tall fir-trees, to wlncli it owed its name, inti'iition. I am .sure slie will gne (dleit to my 
When Mr Mo-soj) had entered into possession wishes.’ 

of it on the death of his father, it was by no ‘Well, I mustn’t let you talk loo much — 

means so modern-looking; but he had laid out Who are the witne.Hses to be 

a round sum on iinprovemeiits, to please Ins wife, ‘The butler, 1 suppose, for one ; and cither 
who had brought him a very respectable fortum' the coachman or the nurse must do for the other. 

[ His estliblishmeut at the time of lyfr Gouldiiig’s There is nobody else at liand. Please toudi the 
visit included an elderly butler, who made hiin- bell ’ 

seif generally nselul, and disagreed , with the Mr (Jonlding did .so, and the nur.se entered, 

cook; a coachman, who was also a ’gardener; ‘Send William here, pleast*,’ said Mr Mu.ssop. 

a stalde-boy, who ifssisted in the garden ; a cook, ‘And is John about the place d 
who was half a housekeeper, and disagreed with ‘ 1 don’t know, sir ; I think 1 saw him going 
the butler ; and two other female servants, who out.’ ’ f ’ 

disagreed with each other. The cause of this ‘Well, if you can't find him, come ba«’k your- 
(lisorganisation in the servants’ hall was the want self; I want yon to witne.ss my signature.’ 
of a inistre.ss, for Mr Mossop never interfeml Tlie woman having departed on her errand, 

with his domestics so long as they ministered to the old gentleman lieckoned to ]\Ir Goulding to 

his daily requirements in a satisfactory manner; come near, and spoke to him in a whisper, 
but to this ('xtent he was very strict. A valet though his voice had been little more than that 
he* never would have, as he considered those during the interview. 

functionaries were only in the way, and were ‘I hope,’ he said, ‘tliat no que.sftoii could arise 

more interested about their masters’" affaiivs than — that there wonhl he no fear of Peter Mossop 
in their own duties. disputing the wdll. They wouhl never dai/to say 

On Mr Goiilding’s arrival, he was received by that I— that my mind was affected, I meau T 
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‘i^ot the least fear, my dear sir; you may 
jnake yourself perfectly easy.’ 

‘Because,’ continued the other, ‘if I thought 
that man -would get a shilling of my money, I 
could not rest. Ho would run tlirough it in a 
year ; hut Mrs Keddie deserves it, and will make 
good use of it’ 

The iiui-se presently returned with William 
(the hutler), not having found the coachman. 
Mr Goulding explained in a few words what was 
required ; and then the old gentleman, being 
pro^iped up "With pillows, signed his name to 
tlie will witli a feeble li-('mbling hand. The 
nurse, who w'as an elderly woman, w'lth the 
partiality of her profession for cordials, seemed 
as unsteady as Mr Mossop, scrawding her name 
‘Anno Jane Ililditch' right across tlie page. 

The butler’s signature was more business-like ; 
but, on exanunatiou, I\Ir (loulding was surprised 
to see that he had signed as ^FtalauL Spear- 
iiig.’ 

‘I thought,’ said he, ‘your name w'.is William ’ 

‘I’m called William, sir,’ the man replied; 

‘ but was christened Fivderulv.’ 

‘Oh ! that explains,’ said Mr Goulding. — ‘And 
now, if it is convenient to drive mo mto Chester, j 
I shall be ready iiiiniedMtely ’ 

‘Bettor stay all night,* Goulding,’ said Mr] 
jVIossop. 

‘ We can ca'^ily have a bed aired, sir,’ the 
butler added by way of hospital it v. 

But ISIr Goulding w'ould not be persuaded. 
‘No; thank jou,’ he said. ‘It is too late to 
reach Tanidon to-iiiglit. But 1 shall sh^'p at 
Chester, and get oil b}’’ tlie hrst train m the 
morning.’ 

So the I'.iin liaviiig ceased, the dogcart was 
ordered round, in ])reftreiieo to the ponderous 
old brougham, and the solicitor took leave ol 
his client, w'ho seemed a good deal weakened by 
the excitement of the interview. 

It w-as pe\eii o’clock W'lieii Mr Goulding drove 
away, and quite daik, I'xcept lor thi‘ oicasional 
patches of moonlight which struggled through 
the heavy clouds. He w^as not incJmed to talk 
to the man ; but tlie man was .uivious to tdk 
to /wm — ivjo.^t likely with a xiew' to gleaning 
some little information a-, to the buf-mess wdiieli 
broiiglit him to ‘7'lie Firs.’ 

‘Tlie poor master’s -very bad, sir,’ w'as John’s 
opening rem.irk. 

‘He IS indeed, T am sorry to sax,’ Sir Goulding 
rcjilieil. 

‘A bad thing it would be for us, sir, if he wms 
l.ook.’ 

‘It would, no doubt.’ 

‘Yes, sir. I’ve been wdth liim four years, 
and I W’ouldii’t ask for a better placi ; not but 
wliat I thought the master a little odd-like, when 
I first coiue.’« 

‘ Odd ? Wliat do you mean 1 ’ 

‘Well, Ml’, you see he had his notions of what 
xvas propel, and how eviuything ought to be 
done, and if things wasn’t exactly as he liked, 
he wouldn’t be pleased at all.’ 

‘And (juite right too,’ 

‘Yes, sir. And be bad his ideas about servants’ 
names too. Now’, what do you think my name 
is, fiir ’ My first name, I mean.’ 

‘John, 1 believe.’ 

‘No, sir; it ain’t. It’s Alexander — Alexander 
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Postlethwaitc. But when f first conn*, i was told 
neither of them names wauild do ; that a coach- 
man ought to be called John; and John 1 was 
to be, or notliing.’ 

‘ Really ! ’ 

‘Yes, sir; and the other servants is all nick- 
named the same way — all exceyit the cook. Cook 
wouldn’t stand it, and the master liad to give in, 
’cause she had the name of being a lirst-rate 
hand, and he was set on having her.’ * 

‘AVell, but you know you mustn’t talk to 
people about x’our in.istei’s peciili.U'ities. It iiii’t 
respectful, and might get bnu the reputation of 
being ccecutnc.’ 

Mr Goulding said tins with a recolhn'tion of 
the old gentleman’s fears lest lus ciaisin might 
disjuitc the will. 

‘O no, sir,’ rcjdied John, feeling rather hurt; 
‘I’m not given to talking that way to any one 
else, and none of ns would say anything that 
wasn't respectful of tlie ma*>ler, mi*.’ 

Mr Goulding remained silent, but after a iuief 
interval the man continued bis observations 

‘They do say, sir, that Sir I’etcr wont g- t any 
ol tlie mastei’s money after all.’ 

‘J)o they r 

‘Yes, sir, though be wants it bad enough, by 
all aecounU. lie ’s been liere tbiee or lour tunes 
since the master waw took ill, to nsk after his 
health ; but he never would see bun,’ 

‘ When was bo here hi^t ' ’ 

‘On Monday, sir. 1 believe someliody told 
him yon wa-* coining down, and lie wanted to 
know particular froui the Imtler what Jay w'c 
expected you.’ 

‘Oh, indeed !’ 

It was lolly for the country coarlunan to l’j,-li 
for inlormatiuu from tin* Taindoii l.iwver, so, after 
a lew moic attempts, he relajiMid into silence ; 
and the remainder of tlio drive wa-J! enlivened 
only by the jolting ol the velude .iiid occasional 
syilashcs of mud. Having at length arrived iii 
(Miester, the bohcitur put nji it an hotel adjacent 
to the lailway Btation, and w’ii-> not sorry to 
retire to rest early, intending to ti.ivid by a tram 
wlucli left at about nine o’cLudv in the murniug. 

The next «lay was a eonliast to the pieviou.s 
one, being reniarkabiy eleur and fine for the time 
«)1 year; and Mr Guulduig, having juircliased a 
novel, took his seat in a sinokiiig comjiartment, 
with the anticipation of a ple.isant journey. 
He had only one fellow-passciiger, a middle-aged 
gentleman, who wa.-- also bound lor London, and 
who exebaiiged a few remarks witli luiiv on tlic 
weather and other imjiortaiit topics. At Crewe 
there w*as a stoppage of live minutes, and the 
gentleman got out, liavuig IMr Goulding alone. 
The latter was sitting next thb door on the plat- 
form side ; and lus luggage, which consisted only 
of a vali-jc and a small black bag, such as lawyers 
use, was jjlaced on the opposite scat. The , bag 
contained the will and a couple ol other papers, 
besides Boiiie loo.se cash to the value of thirty 
shillings, and was lying a little neari'P to tlie 
door than the vijjise. While his companion was 
absent, a hmg goods-train 'passed through the 
station, and fVfr Goulding rose and crossed to 
the opposite window to look out at it. Having 
thrust lus head out, he heard some one open the 
door, which had been closed, but not latched, as 
if to enter the carnage ; then a lady’s voice said, 
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* Oil, this is “ smoking ! ” ’ and the person went 
away. Tins little incident did not occ.upy more 
than a moment ; hut when Mr Goulding had shut 
the window and resumed his seat, ho noticed 
with surprise that his hag had disappeared. 
Although certain that it had been there a few 
seconds before, he searched the compartment 
thoroughly, thinking that possibly it might have 
fallen, or that his companion might have removed 
it by mistake. But there was no trace of it ; 
and the other passenger returning, dechirod that 
he had not si'en it at all. Here was a dihunina. 
It seemed probable that the person who opened 
the carriag(;-door had taken it; Init the tiain 
was about to start, and tliere was no time to be 
lost 

Mr (joulding seized his valise and ha-^tened 
in pursuit of the guard, to whom he brielly 
related the cireumslantes, and wlio a^'^isted him 
to make a Imrriod exaiiiiiiatiou ol all tlie lirst- 
clasB conipiirtnients in the trvun, a^ it was natural 
to assume that the person or persons i\ho attenipled 
to enter his < om]).irtment ivere tra\ elhng by the 
•same clas'^ 'Jiiere utre a good many Jady-pas- 
sengcTh, but none of them were at all suspicious- 
looking, and the scan h pro\ed fruitless. The 
btafcion-mastiT und a railway ]ioliceman were now 
iiilornied of the loss ; hut the train had nlre.uly 
been delayed a couple ol iniuutes, and Mr Gould- 
iiig was I old that lie mud. either take Ins seat 
or I'oniaiu behind. He eliose the latter alterna- 
tive. 

SOMETHING ABOUT BARONETS. 

Rk(;.aui)I'.!> from a < onstitutional point of lieu, 
the Stuart ]>eiiod of our liihtoiy is by far the 
mo.^t iiiiporlaiit in it'^ aiiual'. Its one guat 
leature i-, the ri'Vival of an ohstuiate resistance 
on the part of ]);uliai)U'iit to the monstrous claim.•^ 
put for 111 liy the ('rown. >Ve wiy the ‘revival,’ 
because, although the niighty rule of the Tudor ■> 
hat), so to s])eak, sent constitutional government 
to hleej), yet tin... , .lumber was one to be awakened 
from. The awakening commenced with the 
lirst Stiuit, that strange per.''on.ige, who, having 
come to tiie throne Ijy an extreinidy infirm 
title, yet believed ni the force of ‘divine riglit’ 
not only to reign as though lii.s title aiero 
un([uestionahle, but also to govern after the j 
fashion of an absolute monarch. The nation ' 
having come to its scn.scs, then commenced the j 
mcmorahle conflict winch ended iii the annihila- 
tion of* the Stuart dynasty, the establislnuent of 
the supremacy of parliament, and the strict defi- 
nition of the limits of tlie royal prcrogi^ive. 

To James I. th<’ very name of paili.iment w'a'. 
abhorrent, wdnle t!ie iiisj.itution itself he treatcl 
with open ctintempt. He govemod for seven 
years without one at. all ; and when he did sum- 
mon one, he assumed to have a right to control 
the election of its memhens, to regulate their 
utterances, to mutilate the journals of the IIov.se 
of Gonimons, and to send certain refrattory 
members of the H^use to prison! Parli.-unent 
would grant the king no money ; so ho fell back 
ujKin monopolies, arbitrary taxation, and other 
<levices, for the replomsliment ot his exchequer. 
One of those was the sale of honours, and in the 
words of Lord Nugent {Mfimonab of Jfampth'ti), 

‘ the ancient nobility were insulted by the vulgar 



I sale of public honours by the king, to feed the 
vanity of his creatures, and to meet the demands 
of his own cupidity and of their corruption.’ It 
w’^as a peculiarity of this would-be absolute king 
that he was ever ‘unable to rule but by first 
enslaving himself to some unworthy minion ; ’ 
and we know that the two minions to whom 
during hi... reign he was successively enslaved 
were Robert Oarr, whom he created Earl of 
Soiuersi t, and Geoige Villiers, who became Duke 
of Buckingham. The king, we have seen, was 
much pushed lor money ; and the former of the 
two minions just mentioned endeavoured to help 
has majesty out of his difficulties. Somerset 
devised a thri*c-hcaded financial scheme, und to the 
first of the three heads of his scheme we owe that 
titul&ry institution known as the JJaronfitage. The 
.sale of alre.ady evKsting, titles had lieen carried 
on to .such an extent that even the king him.self 
.1ppe,l^.^ to liave felt usliamed at .such un undigni- 
iied mode of ‘ruiring thi' wind.’ It Is authen- 
tically related that a certain country gentleman 
who.se assurance w'as not equal to hi.s ambition 
or vanity, was ushered, into the king’s presence 
to receive the purclucsed honour of kiiiglithooJ. 
’I'lie aspirant lookeil sheepish and hung down 
his head. ‘Hold up thy head, Aiaii,’ exclaimed 
Ills Majesty ; ‘I have more reason t.o be ashamed 
than thou ’ ’ 

Somerset’.s ]>lau w.as an iinprovemeut on this 
one, ina.smuch iis the honour tu he disposed of 
was brand new. What, how'ovor, .'.liuuld it he 
called > No doubt, this m on lentous question 
greatly exercised the niimlh ot the managers 
of the scheme, until soiiu body-- and liin thought 
must be admitted to have bi-en a happy one — 
suggested what looks like the diminutive form 
of ‘baron,’ and tlius aroise the title of Baronet. 
Thi.s word, how'ever, as a matter ol i'.ict, was not 
eonu'd for the octa.siun, lor Seldcn {TitJa of 
Honout) treaUs the term as old evi'ii in his 
time, and iuvc.‘.tig.ites its ougiii wuth some 
j gravity. He assonute.s it w^itii the kiiights- 
It.inneret'^ -that tho^e wdio m the days of 
chivalry were knighted by the king on the field 
of battle, ainl who j*ccoi\'cd a banner ‘charged’ 
with their lU’ius on the oc,ca.siou. On going mto 
battle, a pei>,oii of distinction W'ould have carried 
(ill liLs .speai‘-heud a pennon. On the part near 
the weapon would he his coat ot arms. The 
pointed portion of the pennon was cut off, leaving 
tlu! b(]unre lontahiiiig the anus; and wdien thus 
— now a standiinl — w’as haudisl hack to ihe owner, 
he became at once a knight-banneret. ’I’lie learned 
writer then says that ‘tiie name ot baiiiierot .somc- 
timc.s expressed a baron of parliament ;’ also that 
the wmrd banneret w^as often misw'ritteu baronet ; 
.iiid lie give.s an in.stanc(* in the reign of Edward 
VI of a knight-banneret being styled in his 
jiatent ot ori'atiou Bar oiu'lt im iiibtefil of Banner- * 
diiLs. On the authority of Spolin.an, however, 
w'e may assume that barondLus and baniu I'ettun 
are not terms which have always been ignorantly 
or indi«:crimmately used. In fact, in fiuidal times, 
the word baronet appears to have ajipbed to the 
les.ser buruiis. But be this as it may, the word 
was know’n long hetore the time of James I. ; 
still, the apnlic.ition of it to Ihi* new order 
of quosi-nobility, or rather, pcrliajis, hereditary 
knighthood, was well conceived, and it undoubt- 
edly lias a more iinpo,sing sound than banneret. 
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Now, it must not be fcuppo^e(l that this new 
honour was disposed of to any jx-rson who oouhl 
pay for it. Commi.ssionera were appointed who 
were to conduct the business of }'rantinJ^ the 
patents conferrin>' tlie title, and the instructions 
t;iveu to them were very precise ns to who should 
be ci'eated baronets. The recipients of the honour 
were to be ‘a certain number of knights and 
(■•<<[Uires,’ wlio were also to be ‘men for quality, 
state of living, and good reputation worthy of the 
same.’ The (lommissioners were directed to have 
these facts established by proofs, also to take care 
tliat candidates for the new dignity were ‘ at tlie 
least descended of a grandfather by the fathei’s 
side that bore arms.’ Finally, it was a neecssarv 
<malilication for the honour that the aspirant 
should ‘have also of cerhxin yeaily reveiiiu' ot 
lands in iiiheritaitr‘<‘ nr p'lo-irt.t.i. ii one thousand 
per annum clcai.’ J-h i-li iifi\ . :■ ■•n, the earliest 
laironets were not the nobodies many persons sup- 
j)ose Idiein to have been, from the circumstance of 
the title liai’ing been first ac<iuii'ed by money, 

‘ Nor, indeed, after all, was there so much differ- 
ence between the purchase of a baronetcy and the 
liability to furnish a knight for every knight’s fee, 
under the ancient tenures.’ In othei words, this 
‘ ingenious contrivance ’ for raising money did not, 
under the eircumstauces, either indluU* the ‘foun- 
tain of honour’ or ‘disgrace the cJiualry of knight- 
hood.’ 

lJut how was the disposal of the dignity effected ’ 
Certainly not after the fasliioii of that ‘ vulgar sale 
of puhlu honours,’ so severelv repreheu(led hy 
Lord Nugent There was at anyi.ite .something 
like a valid rea.son given tor the ci cation and sale 
of the new title; and unless we are to stigmatise 
olT-hand the whole business as a pieie of plau'-ihle 
humbug, we must confess it to haxe been tr.nis- 
acted with perfect propriety. 

The first patent wad granted on May 2*2, 1(512, 
and several existing baronetcies were created on 
that day. ICai h patent was in b.die, 1 alth 
occasionally effusive and stilted, ii u 
on the V hole a well-drawn lubtrumeiit. Us pre- 
amble .«iets forth the fact of the king re([uiritig 
money for the affairs of Ireland, and especially 
for the settlement, oi as it is calh'd, the Plantation 
of Ulster; alter which it states the grant of the 
title to A. Ik and the heirs-iuale of his body hiAvfully 
begotten. The rank of A. Ik among other per- 
sons is mentioned ; and his wife is declared to be 
entitled to the style of ‘Lady, Madame, and Jhime.’ 
(Her title is strictly Ik-ironoteN" ) The king under- 
takes by the exeniseof hi.s ‘ uriu.sually abundant 
and special favour, from his ciTtain knowledge 
and mere motion,’ for himself, his heirs, and 
successors, that the number of baronets shall 
never exceed two hundred ; and that no other 
hereditary dignity shall ever he created calculated 
to di.sturb th prestige or the eipianinuty of the 
Tiew-honour men or their descendants. These are 
the material features of this patent, for which the 
])ro qiio was to he tin* maintenance of ‘ thirty 
foot-soldiers in Ireland for three years, after tlie 
rate of eightpence sterling monev of England hy 
the day, and the wages of one whole year to he 
paid into our receipt upon passing of the patent.’ 
In all, including every ilnng, about twehe hun- 
dred pounds. , 

Candidates for baronetcies were to apply poi-- 
sfually at the Council Cliamber, 'Whitehall, on ] 


Wednesday and Friday afternoon.^ ; and the (’oni- 
inissioners were strictly ordered to observe imparti- 
ality as regards tlieir selection of grantees of their 
patents. Especially are they enjoined to do ‘ these 
two things — the one that every such person as 
shall be niiinitted do enter into sufficient bond or 
recognisance, to our use, for the payment’ of his 
fee, ‘wliioh you are to see ]iaid.’ Secondly, the 
Commissioner.s were to keep tlie money thus raised 
for the Ulster I’lantation apart from all other 
prhli* tr--a-nrf. the king evidently having regarded 
II .1- ihi mi'ciTii ■ of a feeling of loyalty to himself, 
and the result of a wortliy desire to promote the 
progitcss of a ‘public and meiuoiable work.’ 

Tin* jiatcnts of the new baromds were not quite 
explicit on the que.stioii ot jirecedence Acconl- 
irigly, the king, in 1(512, published a decree of 
portentous length for tlie r-ettlement of — especially 
to l.odus — thi.s solemn iflid important ms tier. 
The preamble of llic insirunieiit referred to lor- 
iibly reminds ns of one of those oriental sh . recs 
meiitioiied in Holy AVrit, and though long, it is 
extreiialy succinct. The result of Ihu <‘(lict is 
that, while younger sons of viscounts .'iml barons 
arc to lak*‘ precedence over baionets as such, yet 
that a banneret, if created in the field, i.s to rank 
before any of them during liis own life. On the 
othei hand, all ordinary b.iimeret', are to rank alter 
all baronets as snidi We say ‘as such,’ beeausi*, if 
a baroiut be a priv>-(oum illor, be wull, by viilue 
of the latter honour, take precedence before all 
persons aftcT knigbts ol the garter not ennobled. 
The holders of gieat ofUces under the Crown 
are always regarded nith mucli honour lu this 
counliy. Accordingly, a baiouet, as such, will 
come .ifter all and each of Her Maie.sty’s jiidge.s, 
wlmtever may be their titular de.sigiiation. The 
wife of a b.u’onet will laiik analogously amongst 
ladies as her hu.sband does amongst men, so 
that the wives ot younger sons ot visc'onuts and 
barons will preeeclc' l)aroneteps(‘s. And while 
daughters of the jouiiger sons of pi'crs will go 
before u'lvc^ of the eldest sons of baronets, yet tlie 
latter will go belore any baronet’s daiigliterb. 

It is noticeable that the honour of b.aroiieW 
was originally confined to Englishmen ; and it 
so remained until 1(5 111, A\hon baronets of Ireland 
were created. On Mareli 27, lG2r), .James I. died, 
leaving the country biirdcuied Avith a gigantic 
debt The same year, Charle-s 1. created the 
fir.st Seotti.di baronetcy, and this term requires 
a slight ex]>lnnation. Jt must he remembered 
that tlie jieiimsula of Nova Scotia, di.scovered by 
Cabot in 1-31)7, was in possession of tlie English 
in 1G22. To provide funds for the eettleinent of 
that province, Charles 1., carrying out the inten- 
tion of his father, adopted the expedient whicli 
hud been devised to elfcct the jiacification of 
OLtor, and hence came into existence the baronets 
of Nova Scotia, wlio after the Act of Union 
became merged in the Scotch baronetage. To 
the.se hai’onets of Nova Scotia more than a patent 
was granted; eacli received a charter conferring 
iipoK him certain substantial benefits in that 

{ irovince. Hut then the consideration for the 
atter baronetcies was considerably more exten- 
sive tlian that given hy those of the English 
creation. 

Just as the peerage consists of honours of 
English, Scotch, Irish, and United Kingdom 
origin, so the degrees of the baronetage may he 
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claswfied in a like manner. In tliu pt‘era”e, it 
will be remembered, the various gradations an* 
lixed by the Ait of Pailiiimont confirming the 
Union of Great Britain and Ireland in 1801. By 
this Act, all peers rank as of England, Scotland, 
Great Britain, Ireland, anil ot the United 
Kingdom, and this io their order of precedence. 
There is, however, no sindi statutory rule for 
the baronetage, nor is there an\ rule of an 
analogous charaiter apiilicable thereto. Accord- 
ingly, baronets of Engl.iud, Ireland, Scotland, 
<lreat Britain, and the United Kingdom take rank 
'intn sc a' -or ling t > the dates of their respective 
patents. An I two or more patents are 

loiind to liavi' been granted on the b.unc day, the 
holders of them rank according to the older in 
which the patents were re.spectivcly made out. 

The first patent granted was to Sir Nicholu'- 
B.vcon, smi ol the Lord, Keeper of that name, and 
1 ^ dated May Hill. Other jialeuts bear the 
wur«‘ dale , hut that of Sir Nicholas being the 
first one made out, Ins descendant, the present 
Sir Hickman Beckett B.ieon, is tbe premier 
baronet of England. Of the Iii-'li and the Nova 
Scotian oi Scutili h iioiietage. Sir C. IT. Ooote 
and Sir I*. Gordon .ire the juvmier baroiuts 
iv.spoctively ; nhile of the baionetage of Great 
Britain .and that of the United Kingdom, Sir 
E. A. l)a.sli\snod and Sir 11. M \’ava.soui aie 
.scv'erally the pi(-mii i harunels. 

'f'o till' dee)(i‘ ol Jaiiie'j T. made in IfiliJ, whnli, 
a'^ already dated, determined the precedency, kc. 
of haroneO, there vas fauh.siM|uently added an 
order th.it all baronets and their eldest sons 
should be knighted, .and that they and then 
de.scend, lilts should hear on their coat of arm.s, 
or III an inoscuteheou at tin ii election, the arms 
of Ulster. Th'-h.id ■ <’“ii l.d n.' ’ts ileseiiptioii 

iiorn heraldic :i. to I. II. • \ ‘ m ii.i • is a bloody 
lift h.and on a mure shield 'J he thumb hung 
turned to the right of the .sluehl, Ui.it is, to the 
lolt ol a 2 ^crson looking at it, the Iiaiid is accord- 
ingly an open one. 'riien, again, by the order 
just ijiiotid, it was declared that all baronets 
.should have }dace in the armies of the sovereign 
‘in the gros.s near about the | royal] standard;’ 
and this apjieai-a to be the mo.st substantial of 
the iirivileges — hejond the hereditary dignity 
itself — of a haroneti V 

The patent of haronetcy always describes the 
patentee as, .say, A of X, ; and although it 
IS of course competent to the sovereign to make 
a grant to W. of X. and hi.s male heirs what- 
soever, .it IS usual to limit the grant to A. \V. 
of X. and the hcir.s-niale of his body lawfully 
begotten — that is, to entail the bofiom’ on mule 
lineal descendants. And ina.smneb as nt is in Uie 
power of the Crowii to grant the honour to A. W. 
of X. and his heirs-gcneral, there is no rea.son 
why a woman may not be a baronetess as well 
.as a barones.s, viscountesB, countess, &c., in her 
own right. But, as Sir Bernard Burke tells us, 
there is only one instance of this honour having 
been conferred on a female— -namely, ‘Dame 
Mary Bolles of Osberton, Notts, wlio in 1025 
wa.B elevated to thef baronetcy bf Scotland, with 
remainder to her heirs whatsoever.’ 

The original baronets of Scotland or, rather, 
of Nova Scotia were allowed to place on their 
shields the arms of that province. Now, how- 
ever, since the union of Great Britain and 


Ireland, all baronets bear on their coats of ai’ins 
the original ‘honourable augmentation,’ the bloody 
hand of UKler, which may ho displayed in 
various ways according to circum.stances. 

AVe have seen that a baronet is formally 
described as of some jilace. Suppose that, say, 
two brothers are created baronets, Sir A. W. of 
X., and Sir Ji. AV. of Z., if the issue of one of 
them fails, it may hapiien that the two baronetcies 
will ultimately merge in one representative. 
An instance of this is seen in the premier 
b.aronetcy of England, the jiresent baronet uniting 
the hai“onetcy uf Ihdgrave and that of Mildenhall 
m his own ])fison 

11 the daughter of a commoner marries a 
baronet, she becomes fjudy So-and-so. Tf tin* 
d.augUler of a baron or a viscount marries a 
baronet, she becomes the Honourable Lady 
So-and-so ; hut the daughter of an earl, marquis, 
or duke doing so would retain her own courtesy 
title of Lady, and nouhl b(> styled Lady Emily 
iSo-and-.so, jirccisely as if lier husband were an 
ordinary commoner. The widow of a baronet 
whose elde-t son L married, though Dame 
Sn-and-.so in law, is neverthidess generally styled 
the Dow.iger Lady; and altbough a dowager, 
her daughter-iii-hiw would, in ytrictiiess, take 
jirecedenie of her, as the wife of the person 
actually holding the title. 

The nominal cAjaui^e of a baronet’s patent is 
one hundreil pounds ; but jirobubly before the 
reiiinent of the dignity is entirely free of all 
t hum.'-, he will have made a coiisidorahle hole in 
three hundred pounds, or even more. 


THE AUSTRALIAN ‘SAVAGMAN.’ 

CViMrLETELY uiiique 111 tlicir way, and dissimilar 
from any other class whatsoever ni any part of 
the Morld, is that nomadic portion of thi; 
Australian jiopulatiou known as ‘swagmen.’ 
Little lias been written about these men outside 
tbe colonies, chiefly, 1 tliink, because visitors who 
may happen to come across a siiecimcn have 
put them down nieiely a.s vagrants, a kind of 
uaiidcring beggars, or, like a clever English 
writer, who evidently knew nothing about them, 
as ‘tramps.’ 

The wandering colonist seeking enqdoyment 
here, there, and everywhere throughout ilic laud, 
finds it iiselc.ss to take advantage of tlic many 
new lines of railway now pushing their iron 
feelers deej) into the iniglity^ interior of the 
continent. His business lies not with towns so 
much as at homesteads, situated as often as not 
many miles away from any railway station, thii.s 
involving the necessity of his making a kind of 
human snail of himself in his sca^;h for work, 
carrying on his back bis bouse in the sbr pe of 
a tent, and very often all his worldly goods into 
the bargain, rolled up in his ‘ swag.’ 

At these homesteads, then, if the weather be 
at all bad, tbe station huts are often crowded 
with swagmen, preferring the slielt^r of a shingled 
roof to that of one compo-sed of calico alone. In 
fine weather, however, your true nomad likes 
nothing better than to camp out under tbe 
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pheltoriiiij: arms of ftoiiie liiige box or gum tree ; 
or, better still, in the deep rcoesso'i of a bclar 
scrub, where the wind does not penetrate, and 
the long neeclle-like leaves form a soft and plea- 
sant adjunct to his couch. 

I’erliaps the reader would like a pen-aud-mk 
portrait of tin' subject of our sketch. Here is 
one, as I saw him ‘on the -wallaby’ — as .swagging 
it througli the land is called --a slmrt time ago. 
J’icture to } ourself a muscular, low-set niaii 
walking along at a moderate pace. In one hand 
he holds a tin ‘billy,’ black with constant boiling 
of tea ; in the other, a water-bag lull of the 
precious tluid ; whiUt across the back of bis 
shoulders, soldiers’-knapsack-fashion, is strapped 
a neat but apparently hea\y bundle of round, 
oblong shape, snowing only a white calico <;over- 
ing outside. This is the trait ; and inside, rolled 
up in a pair of blanket-;, "rcfl or blue, are — what lie 
will ino'st likely tell jou with a guru smile— his 
‘forty year-’ gatherings;’ consisting of, ])cihaps, 
a coupl(‘ (d‘ sli)i't«, ditto trousers, conih, soap, aii<l 
towel, a sniull hag contaming Hour, and two yet 
smaller for tea and sugar. A bioad-leaved stiau 
hat, shading a face tanned and weather-bfvatim, 
cotton shirt open at the thnxit and breast, and 
round the neck a loosely knotted handkerr hid. 
His trousers are lied pretty tightly between knee 
and aiilde vibh a broad piece ol ralico, which, 
he sa,\s, not only lessens the* chale «)f liis heaw 
moleskina, hut stays the ujiward researches of 
innumerable creeping tilings which ahido in the 
bush ot Australia. 

Swagmen general! travid in jiairs, and the 
two men, hrougbi in contact peihaji.s by mere 
chance, olten walk and work togetlur for nuinv 
years. If, l>y rea-on et Kune untoresecii acoidciil, 
a separation of a tew montlis, or a ji'.ir or so, 
should occur, tlie ‘bush-telegraph’ — ot whidi 
more anon— is set to work, and the -where- 
abouts of the missing mate soon asi erlained. 
Some, howei'er, prefci- to travel, and even to 
work, when they get it, quite alone, and these 
are known to the rest as ‘hatters,’ tor uhat reason 
I ha^'c bei-ii unable to ascei’tain. 

But to return to our typical friend. He had 
travelleil, -with but a day’s camj) now and again, 
from three hundred miles north-west of Bnshane, 
to where lie then stood, well towards the southern 
boundary of New South Wales, making altogether 
over one thousand miles of a steady walk, carry- 
ing a burden of perhajis thirty or forty pounds- 
weight upon his broad shoulders. 

When asked if in all those weeks of travelling 
he could pi’ocure no work, ‘O yes,’ was the 
answer ; ‘ lots of it. But you see I ’il heard as the 
money Avas Letter down this way', so I thought 
I’d just have a look over an’ see uhut it was like 
for myself. Chaps as I knowed sent me word 
as there avus lots of fencing goin’ on ’bout these 
parts, an’ a lair price giA’^eu ; an’ iioav ’ — ^relieving 
himself of his burden- ‘could you lay a feller on 
’bout liere? I ain’t altogether a Ivme-lywnier yet 
["that i'-, a J■c"-'■n without money'-], hut the notes 
t* jjoltiiig alti-M -1 That’s so ! ’ 

It so happened that I could, and did, ‘lay him 
on’ to some Avork at fencing, which when finished, 
and the greate? portion of his cheque ‘knocked 
down,’ he will, just as likely as not, start 
on anotlier Avalking tour half across Australia. 
Thoroughly reliable, honest, and good workmen 


are the most of these su'agnicn, at least Avhilst 
in employment. The mischief is that they 
are never, nor ever can' to be, at home ; conse- 
quently, tbeir AA'ork linidied and paid for, they 
make ior the only enjoynu'iit tliey know of 
that the busli has to oiler ; that is, what they 
call ‘a good hu-jt,’ or in other Avonh, a drunken 
spree. No mnlter Iioav good the employment 
they may have dropjied into, no matter that they’’ 
are making ‘good monc-y,’ as tlioy call payable 
piece or contract Avoik, tlu'y Avill not stay for 
very long ; and Avliere lliey Avoiild AAillingly have 
been kept for a do/en y-ears, as many moutlis finds 
tbem rolling up tlieir ‘ilrutiis’ for another trip 
‘on the waliahA^’ 01 course, llu* ‘ busting’ jirocess 
does not hold good AVitli all of these people ; 
there are creditable exceptions, Avbo bank their 
money, working hard tliioughout their lm*s, 
Avithont the relaxation »of llie annual spree. 
These men geuerally die snddeiilA, and the Clown 
profits accordingly. Others Inde their clii^quc'- 
111 holloAv trees, first carefully Avrappini, Ihein 
up and idacing them in pickle bottles ; . od y-ears 
piolaqis atterAvards, Te\isit the spot, (U'l\' to find 
tile lace of tin' eoimliy completely < hanged I 
liaA'e known seAoial such cases fSo much lor tin- 
sober single sAA’agmnn. Marrud ones are rare, 
and scariely come under tlie iieading ot this 
paper, lor they gener.iily h.avi the ‘missn an’ 
the kids’ in sonn kind of a liome, wheneA'ei thiy 
do by chance take .1 trip on llie road As lor 
th(' man Avlio go(-<- m lor tin* ‘luist,’ A\hen it is 
over, he at once starts on a wall, of several 
bundled mdes as a rei iiperativi* and prelude to 
another tweivenionth’s AA'ork. 

Sinidy, indepiTuhnt kind of eustorners ai'i 
these nomads of the bush. I\loiiey or no money, 
are they not fr<*e as .air, bar the Aveiglit ol tlieir 
Bwags? Suppose y'our ] trice lor AAoik does not 
suit one of them, Avell, he can afford Ii.ialI on 
till he gets a hotter figure, it smli i-i to be pio 
(ured, lor aacII he Iciioaas thai at liafioii 01 
shepherd’s hut, bushman’s eamp or travelling 
bheep-dray, the AA'ord ‘traA'clh'r’ is an open sesinie 
to food and lodging, rough hnt plentilul. Stilh 
if the Bwagmaii lias money, he will alway's, as a 
rule, prefer to buy liis rations at the station 
store, than have Ihi'iii doled out to him by the 
storekeo'per as a ‘ Iravi-ller’s ration,’ and entered 
on the books accoi'dingly. 

There is no class or condition of people AAuthout 
its discreditable, hojielebsly incurable rcsitluiim, 
and the swagmen of the colonics are no exception. 

‘ SuudoAA'ners,’ ‘ Whaleis,’ and ‘Benders ’-.-so the 
loafers ol the communit-y are know'-n. TJiese men 
fish or lie -cdnccaled 111 shady bends of creeks 
and rivers' the Avhole day long, in sight ol sonu' 
gi'eat .station ; and then, avIkci the e.vcTung bell 
nngs lor supjicr at sundown, they craivl Avearily 
up and seat themselves atHhe long tables, speak 
.sadly' ol the state of the roads, scarcity ol labour, 
&c., and depai't in the morning — after breakfast — 
to repeat the same game at the next station. The 
nuisance caused by these ‘ SundoAvners,’ ‘ Benders,’ 
&c., as they are clilh'rently’- termed in dificrent 
districts, at length became ‘very great, not to 
speak of the enormous expense incurred, when, 
a.s at many of Sir Samuel Wilson’s Kiverina and 
Victorian stations, it was nothing unusual to see 
three or four hundred of these men roll-up at 
sundown, out of whom perhaps not ten would 
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have tiiken work had it been offered to them, enough the only passenger, feeling truly * a stranger 
This abuse of open-handed hr-p^tab^v led to the in a strange land his luggage — consisting gehe- 
rogulations now m force in oi-p-m t-, namely, rally of an old carpet-bag, and perhaps a small box 
that every ‘traveller’ receive his one pint-potful — ^is put out, and he is told that for the present 
of Hour, with, in some cases, enough tea and the hue runs no further. 

sugar to make a (piart-potful. Jlusli ‘larrikins,’ shurp-leatureil, freckle-faced, 

The ‘ busli-telegniph ’ is the term by which and precocious, with a precocity far beyond the 
nows is conveyed by biiinnn agency over hun- most fertile imagination of English parents, gather | 
dreds ol miles of country; and it really is around to stare at the poor ‘(hummy,’ with liis 
wondiu-ful liow news is disseminated throughout lal red cheeks — about which already the ever- 
the length and breadth of the unsettled districts hungry nios(jUitoes arc buzzing — great heavy 
by means (»f the-jc wanderers, passed from one boots, and clothes of, to their eyes, most out- 
ti- the other at casual meetings on dusly mam- landish cut. They criticise lus every feature 
rofids, 111 shady c.iinps by gum-tri*e-b«irder» d and all his belongings in a select vernacular, of 
river, or lagoon, or out back on scaindy dis- which, however, he does not (h-irly comprehend 
cernible bndle-tracks ; 1 h‘‘ kind of i one solitary word. IVesently, some one takes 

news that is of interest Ii :* "i 'i Does, the new arrival in hand, ascertains his prospects, 

lor instance, old Sam Johnson ot Ikmdelgolue shows* hun how to select from his kit the most 
Avant a lot ot hands for rmg-barkmg, fencing, useful articles, how io roll them np in his blankets 
Of Avbat not then, m *.r. in •'-b'dv 'hort space so as to lorm a svag, which shall rest on his 
of t'^^ie, all iiiK'inployed v ■■ v > '■ .! :• a radius .shoiilder.s by day, and lieJ]) to iorm his coucli 

of Ihvo or tliiee hundred inih-', are steadily by night, whilst engaged m the search for labour, 
niarchiiig toward i Thindelgobie, in hopes, as And if, as sometimes happens, the stranger is 
they would expicss it, of getting ‘put on and ulmo«t penniless and entirely liiggagele>,s, he is — 
knofhing ('lit a bit of a clu-cjue ’ Has Ihll more especially il Imiad ot accent, with longue 
’riiomjisoii, who lives out on the lUreoo, hap- idiomatie, and smacking freshly of breezy Yhirk- 
]tene(l to Jos(‘ the inn ef Ins iuat(‘, Avb<»ni In* sJiiu* uohls, rose-embowered Dcvaui lanes, or lair 
la-^t beard of eight liundred miles away on the laiilUiiid count y — aiu]dy provided *und equipped 
ba<k blocl.'-i (d tin J .ai lilau- -then striuglitwav for ‘the road,’ with not empty pockets, by the 
the erv for ‘ lUJl n’lmnip'^ori’s male’ is ])assed fathers ot his iirdim-tormentors, to whose very 
.ilong ironi om' to tlu* otlur doivn the length ol inmost heart iff hearts conies the old story oi 
the land; and the nii mg man muff have got their youth m the ever-loved land; here, amid.st 
into a A'ery obiiite corner imleed if, sooner or the loveless gum-trees, shadeless tori'- t-s of gnarled 
lattr, lh(' "nu‘'’'>!ige doi , i-ot reach him. Your box, or scondied-up plains of their adopted 
true suagniaii di te-ls the sight ot a hoi.se, eoimtry, brought back to them vividly, almost 
logetln'i* with all tin* trouble and bother attailu'd in a Hash, it were, by the sight ot jierhaps a 
to tlie jio-'se-.-ioii thereof, (live him ‘shank’s red-cheeked nlouglibny, hunoaitmg, in the Doric 
pony;’ linn, when Ju is tired, he throws oil his of their thildliood, the evil hap which had brought 
swag, luhln-i ill,! tent, *iud ho is in c.imp at once, him acros.s the ocean to scenes so dreary, and to 
Nij loolviug lor grass and water, or walking as far u journey’s end so unpromising, 
tor his lioi'-e 111 till* nioniiiig as he traA’els the The runaway sailor, on the other hand, who 

wliole of the d.ij afteni.irds on his back. So takes to the hush cither from men* curiosity, 

s.i\s the swagman ; and to n certain extent he is, a hcul shij), or the ever restless desire for change 
espeiially ii/ seasons lik< tliose ot the tew' past inherent to the race, assimilates himselL far more 
years, on the light side ot the argummit ; for ol ! readily to his surroundings, stranger though they 

i.iti' many u man t”avelling on hor,seb.ick has, ' hhouhl be to him than to the landsman ; and 

alter spi'nding three times the worth of his houses i in the course of a few days you may meet ‘Jack,’ 
lu leediiig tin m, seen ilieni die, leaving him | with the marks of the last ‘ tarring-dowii ’ still 
to throw las saddles aw’ay and swag it with the i fre.sh upon ius hands, sinking post-holes for a 
lootnieii. I h'uce, nng-barkxng timber, splitting slabs, or 

The new-comer ‘on the wallaby’ — in most cases | even steering a team ot bullocks or horses, ivith 
a recent arrival Iruni ‘the old country,’ or elhe i as much sang-froid as if guiding the course of 
some runuAvay sailor — may easily he told by his | the vessel so lately lelt beliind him. 
uneasy, ^nd often limping* gait, but perliap.s more j Universally distinctive as a type rff’ Australnui 


than all l>y hu' woe-begoue and dejocted appeal- life throughout these colonies is the swagman. 
aiice at liust start of Ins novel experience, so You meet him everywhere. lie is occasionally to 
different trom tlie self-ndiant asp(‘ct .and raea- j be seen c^autiously wending hi.s ivay through the 
sured, swinging trciyl of the long brokeu-in and i crowMled sU’eeta oi’ ^rdbourne or Sydney. On the 
inured buBliiiian. It must be indeed a rough decLs of coasting bteamers, and in second-class 
trial for the iie.wdy ^-Jiiiided colonist Avho h.is conipvirtmcnts of railway . t.arriage.s, bound, per- 
electod to seek his fortune — ^liaving none of his haps, to lar-otf gold ‘rushes,’ but alf'ays in close 
own — in the bush. A few days after his landing, proximity to that same oblong, neatly strapped- 
a ‘free pass’ from the government carries him up bundle which you saw ou his back years 
by train as far as the railway runs, and in aily ago, when you met him amidst the semi-tropical 
direction he may choose or lie advised to tifke ; scenery of the Thompson or the Palmer, the 
and alter a Aveary journey, li 9 is perhaps set rugged defiles of the Mount Lofty ranges, the 
cloAvn at a small bush tovimship, to his eyes a scorching jilains of Galathera, or the sandy (ieserts 
nii^rable collection of Avood^n huts, hemmed in, of the webteru seaboard. « 

perhaps, on every side by thick scinb, or maybe If one engages the average swagman in con- 
btuck out in the centre of an apparently boundless versation as to his political, social, or religious 
plain. He alights on the hare platform, likely views of Me, you Avill most likely find within 
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him an intense and almost touchm" belief in 
some frothy wuidliag of a politician, who in and 
out of season loudly champions the cause of ‘the 
workin’ man,’ to serve his own miserable ends, 
an endless supply of this class of orator being 
always on hand in these colonies, and in whom, 
<lespiti‘ the poor failures of bygone years, the 
nomadic tribes of the bush still figure to them- 
selves an apostle of glorious equaliU', who will 
at some future day enable them to throw their 
‘drains’ from oft’ their shoulders, ^\lth loud- 
sounding thuds, joyfully, as for the last time, and 
to (didm, each of them, a share in thono many 
millions of broad acres, cattle, and sheep now 
owned by the all-de\ ouring squatter 

Yes, a socialist, an ungrateful socialist to the 
bacdvbonc of him, is our nomad, whose dearest 
wish is to seethe man who gives him his'"*Tiote’ 
a week and hi^ ‘ten, iiitcen, two, and a ipiarter’ 
respectively of flour, meat, siig.ir, and tea, a•^ a 
weekly ration, conipcdled to < ut up his huge 
estates, and to share them alike and equitablv 
between himself and his nomadic brethren. 

Ho is great ujioii immigration, and eagerly 
watches the votes on supplies granted by ‘the 
House’ for tins purpose, checking off upon hi.-> 
fingers the names of the various inemhers who 
vote for or against the introduction of more 
‘iiew-clmm cheap labour.’ Tlie country, he ivill 
tell you, especially if times uk* a hit ‘slack,’ is 
loo full already; and if they intend to fill it up 
with ‘now chums,’ why, then, the only thing 
himself and his mates can do will bi* to, lu tlieii 
turn, emigi-ate to tlie ‘ old country,’ ami see how 
they fancy th> ir style ‘at home.’ 

His hatred of (Chinese almost amounts to a 
monornaina. (lermaiis share it, but in a lesser 
degree. Clergymeu of all tleuomination= he talks 
of cn iiwiiiii' as ‘ parsons,’ and perhaps <loes not 
fli‘(‘k to ariLe at any very fine distinctions on 
the subject. Still, with all Ins apparent iriiver- 
eiiee, bo, after bis own fashion, re^'pects the 
Sabbalh Day wliiLt ‘on the wallaby,’ in so far 
that, if possible, he will caiiiji in some secluded 
nook, wash and mend liis clothes, and con over 
some old book or newsjiaper. ‘ If T ’m on the 
lookout for men,’ said a squatter to me once, 
‘I always take those witli tlie cleanest rig-out, 
and T ’m not often mistaken in getting gooil ones 
The dirtier the man, generally, though not alwayj^, 
tlie wor,se the workman.’ 

Far out, where staljons are few anti far a})art, 
and faint tracks, or Idazed lines, alone point out 
the route over plain or through forist, swagnien 
are often ‘bushed,’ to he found sometimes in 
course of years as bleached skeletons ; sometimes 
never, for* eagle-hawks and dingoes carry away 
the bones, and every trace or sign of the obscure, 
unsought-for, because unmi.ssed traveller, has 
vanished. But still be ever pushes on, in the 
w'ake of the foremost pioneers, confident that 
at the Ultima Thule of civilisation, wherever 
for the time that may be, liis services will be 
needed, and that be will, in exchange for them, 
be given the highest w age. 

Enough, T tlimk, has been said about the 
swogman, his habits, and idosyncrasies, to show 
that, incorrigilfhi wanderer as be is, and inclined 
for a ‘bust’ as he undoubtedly is now and again, 
the first attribute only adds to his value as a 
not iuilm|H)rtant factor in the Australian labour- 


market ; and future writers will give him credit 
for the part be is playing, poor and insignifi- 
cant tliougli it may seem at present, in supplying 
muscle and smew towards the settlement and 
civilisation of the IslaiiJ-contineiit. 


A SISTRIl OF MERCY. 
Si:e her in her modest heiiuty, 

(Jhid in simple lobe of gray ; 

Fioin the sacred path of duty, 

Smiling all the clouds away. 

"Watdi the children tun to meet her 
AVith their little joys ami woes ; 
lli( h and poor with hlesaings gieet hci ; 
Leve IS hotn where'er she goes. 


Temlercst criiof her .glance expres'-e ,, 
Where the wioiigcd and sutToiiiig 
And lieneath her kind earcs^LS, 

Woe and pain me lullcil to sleep. 
All who dunk the cup of snirow, 
kfiM? to feel her hoveling near, 

Foi the .saddest heart ■. must honow 
(/'lunfort fioiii her wools ol chec 


Bluer seem the skiON above liei ; 

Roumi her lueathos suuh heaveiib grai 
That we cannot choose hut love hci 
Oil hei blight expressive face 
I’i i\ . a smile all meek mid temh i, 
Bonowed from a woild diviuo, 

And her eyes’ aiigelie spkiidoui 
Must the coarsest souls lefine 


Will n above tlu faint and dyiii'^, 

Full of pity beiidiug low, 

They upon hei laio relying, 

Feel a halm for eveiy woe 
Wlieic disouM' ih rife, .she nnni'i^, 

Frail of foim, yet stiong and bum , 
Clasping close the stitlening tingeis, 
Iviudlitig hopes beyond the giaxc. 


All hei holiest wolds are spoken 
To the oar of gnilt and shame, 

So that spirits spent and broken 
Must in reveieiico bold lier name. 
.Sinneis hem hei gentle w.uuing, 

And with loving woid.s are led ' 
Thiough IhdeiiiptioirB radiant raoniii 
To that path where angels tread. 


Flowei.'. of Hope, this giacious maidea 
Show’crs iqion the ‘ vale of tears 
With heaven's choicest blessings laden, 

To the sorrowing she appears. 

Fiaiso her, bless her, all eieation ; 

For her unassuming w'orth 
Ciowiis^hcr queen of ev/jry nation, 

Clowns hei queen of all the earth. 

FaNNX FoKnBSTHB. 
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REYNARD ON THE SCOTTISH 
M OHNTATNS. 

Nor much htV'^ hcou \vritt(‘u on 1h<‘ subject ofj 
ln\-huntin^ HI the IhsJililantls ; yet fox-htinling | 
oi a himl IS pursued tlnue e^eI.y .year As the j 
sport if. (oiuitiouly follow e<l, no one w'ho lias not 
;i ‘stciulv heacC would go ni pur.'>uit of leyiuid j 
111 the Highlutids, lor a lull into a hog or mire, 
or ovoi’ the mountain rotks, might nut unlikely . 
he the result d’lie host huntsman that ever rode ! 
alter a puck ot hounds would soon lose .sight! 
of the fov in any of the nnrthoni counties ofj 
Scotland. Tlio fox, in brief, cannot he hunted 
then' ns in the soutli of .Si othiiid and in England. 
He IS hunted in tin' Highlands like the pole- 
cat an<l gray i row, or like all the other animaks 
which, from a sporLsinun’s point of xiew, come 
under the category oI verniin. Whilst he i.s 
carefully preserved in I'higland, even artificial 
coverts or earths being provided for lii.s accom- 
modation whi'i'e nocessarv, and his comforts assi- 
duously attended to, a ]iremium is offered for 
his head, or rather lor las tail, in the Highlands. 
He is not regarded as an object of sport, but 
the enemy, the arch-foe, of the .sporLsnian and 
theop-farnii'i' Everybody thinks himself not only 
justified, but entitled to applause in killing a 
fu\ by* foul or fair means — wuth gun, trap, or 
dog. llundri'ds of foxes are killed in this w'ay 
every year. But the genuine huntsmaw, the lover 
of fox-hunting as if^is practised in lowland shires, 
wall be glad to learn that, notwitlistandmg the 
efforts made to extirpate them, foxes are more 
numerous in the Highland hills at the present 
tune than they have been at any ])re\ ions period 
witliin the past fifty years. • 

During the whole of the year, w%ar is W'Aged 
against the hill-fox*; but it isf in the summer 
and autumn that he is circuiii vented in the Higli- 
lands. The vulpine w^nr begins in July, wdien 
the cubs are a lew W'ceks old, and is continued 
until the end of August, when the young loxes 
leave their dens and sliift for themselves. 


The very name of ./io, from its assoc'iation 
with ex.amples ol cunning as set forth in 
till* books of ancient and iiioilcrii W’riters, in 
fable and story, cxciti's a smile. He is a 
langhtcr-lll^]nrmg animal, and Sf‘ beltt'r knowm, 
would, irre.spective ol his partiality to game, 
be more thoronglily appreciati'd ami respected. 
Mucli has been recently saiil of tbe sagacity of 
the dog , but tlu* fox is far ahead of him in 
n.atural ability. Tlie dog inav be trained to do 
almost anytlung. The fox, liow'ever, needs no 
tiaiiiing he is naturally clever, and all liis 
stratagems are solelv due to the Avorkings of liis 
oAvn consciou.siK'S'j, Ills nianj'^-.sidedness forms an 
inieri'sting psych ohigical study There is some- 
thing intensely human in him. There is A^ery 
much in his nature and individuality Avhich bind.s 
him in sympathy AAuth man. A person may be 
annoyed, but cannot remain long angry w'itli him 
— he is compelled to smile at the cool audacity of 
the animal. We have obserA^ed him in almo.st 
eA'cry circumstance and in many a fix ; he wdll 
VK'bl to no strategist iii readuie.ss of invention, 
and adroitness in managing liis concerns and 
e\tricating himself out of lus diflieiilties. 

In his family relations he is most exemplary ; 
m his attachment to his mate, he actually dis- 
jilays a spicing of the thiAMlric spirit. Ho watclie.s 
and guards her Avith solicitude all the year round ; 
but AA'hen slie has her cul)'>, he redoubles his 
utti'utions, and takes a great deal of the respon- 
sibility of the family on Ins shoulders, hunting 
lor them and feeding them with parental pride, 
spai'ing neither lambs, gipnse, black-game, hares, 
rahlu^ nor anytliing tootlisome thft comes coii- 
A’;enieutly in his wxay. His w'hole thoughts — ^if 
the Avord is peimissible, and, let individuals say 
what thev please, the fox is a thoughtful animal - 
seem to be cciitred m his mate and the little 
cub.s. 

The iox’.s den — the place selected b.y the parents 
for the cubs— IS easily discovered^; but the fox 
is not altogether to blame for this, because he is 
iinAvittiiigly betrayed by the cubs, wdiosc under- 
standings liave not been sharpened by contact 
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widi the -woih], and wlucli, like many young 
pc'ople, aiT guilty of indiscietiong. When a few 
wec'ks old, the cubs cat tlio delicacies given them 
by their ])arents, and play themselves at the 
mouth of Die den. They f-oon cau'^c a litter — fur, 
hair, and leathers, •with heads, feet, and bones, 
icprcsoiiting almost every heast and bird in tlie 
‘ forest,’ being strewn about in disorder. Moreover, 
the month ui the den, whether in the rocks, as 
is commonly the case in the Highlands, or in 
sand-holes, is rendered black with the trampiiigs 
<jf the cubs, and every vestige of grass about it is 
worn off for some yards. Evidence of the den 
is thus inailo coned usive, and the consequence is 
olton disastrous to rcynard and his young 
family. 

At a certain age, the cubs manifest unboufadctl 
playfulness and activity. They come out of their 
dens e\ery day when the sun is at tlie liottest, 
to enjoy themselves. It is quite a little panto- 
mime to watch them at their amusemeut, leaping 
ovei’, biting, and surprising each other in every 
imaginable and unimaginable way, and, when 
friglitcned, scampering olf to their holes. Tlror 
drollery is inimitable ; but unlike kittens and 
some other animals, they "will not share their fun 
with man. A fox-cub is probably the most stub- 
bom and perverse oreatuie in existence. It will 
not even look <it its cajitor. Most young aninuds, 
particularly Inrd'i, on being seized, give one a 
curious or sujiplicatmg look. Not so the young 
fox ; it averts its eyes with something like a sneer. 
Catch him by the neck, as the writer has done 
several times,' and peer into its eyes, and it will 
jerk its head aside, to avoid looking you in the 
face. It would be a mistake, however, to take 
this liberty with a full-grown fox. The eyes (*f 
rcynard, be the animal young or old, are lull of 
meaning and artlulness, and not pleasant to look 
at. The fox may be tamed, and reciprocates 
friendly overtures ; hut, of couiw, he cannot 
always be depended ujxm. 

Until they are a month or six weeks old, the 
cubs, though timid and sliv, suspect no secret 
plot, looking merely at the surface of things, and 
may be trapped without diiliculty. The Irakis 
should be jdaced in the piincipal holes of the 
den, and, if it he wished to presen c the cubs 
alive, thickly covered with nios^ or grass, to 
prevent the jiossibility rf iuiurnr' 'ti The 
whole should tlien be c;:'e:..'.'\ ». ! with 

mould. A bait i.s not needed ; on the contrary, 
by opening the minds of the young foxes to 
suspicion, it would in all probability defeat il-s 
object. A number of cubs arc annually captuied 
in this manner in the Highlands, some of which 
are sent to England, where they thrive and 
multiply. An old fox, liowcvi^r, rarely allows 
himself to he trapped. 

Tleynard lt:aves no department unexplored in 
hunting for the cubs, which, in the fashion of 
all young animals, are always hungry, always 
ready to gobble up some new dainty. He accus- 
toms them to almost all kinds of flesh-f<'od. 
Ills liking for lamb and venison is very decided, 
and every den shows that lie largely avails 
himself of thfi^i delicacies as articles of household 
consumption. Lamb is easily obtained, as, when 
the poctr animal is pounced upon, tlie ewe makes 
no great resistance, and if she did, it -would he of 
no avail, for rcynard with his powei ful teeth could 


.silence her for ever. The roedeer is a different 
stamp of animal, and when the fawn is attacked, 
lights with great fiu’ocity, and not nnfref(uently 
makes the enemy retreat crest-fallen. The fox, 
however, kills many fawns, and has been known 
even to kill the calves of the red decix His 
rdish for Venison is so keen that it occasionally 
makes him foigi't his innate c.miiou and commit 
errors ol jiidgim'nt ; he now and then walks into 
a tiM]) baited uitli venison. The carcase of a 
deer is the best bait that can be UM‘d to trap 
lam. With all his exaUed notions of sport, he 
condescends at times to exi'rt his great jiower 
upon very small game. The only tim(> the AvriU'r 
oljsorved him in the act ot huiiling, he was after 
mice ! On getting their scent, he j^food still lor 
a moment, Avith his right loot buspciided in the 
maiiTuT of a pointer, then moved i-tealthily 
tow.irds the game, and hiTving got near cnongli, 
f- prang upon them, and idioijl; the nest of Liny 
creatures about his ears. Having pcrlormed tli i 
exploit, he looked about him AvitU the air . l a 
man Avho thinks he lia-. done a brai'e m ed, 
entitling him to ai)plau->e ; but at tli -t. instant, 
he perceii'cd he ivas watched, and fled. 'I'lu’ fox 
kills all his prey in much the same uay. Wingoil 
game often l»alllo him, but in tin* end, his jier- 
severame is crowned uith succi-r-s. lie sehl an 
chases the ban*, but i>ouncc3 upon puss, and kills 
her bef'ire .she is aw .tic of the presiiice of a foe. 
Grouse are so plentdul that the lox larcly visits 
a lurniAuird in the Highlands The heads cif 
jnnsonous snakes (the adder) are seen at the den ; 
so that, as a change of du't, he &onu*times Ireals 
the cubs to a reptile. Tlie writer has st'cn tivo 
families of foxes in one den in Sutlieilainlslure. 
The female has usually Jour, but occasioindly 
five, and even six cubs at a time. 

The fox go(‘s a long distance from the den-- 
frequeiitly ten or twelve miles — beiori* ho liegitn 
hunting operations, jiassing his ])7'ey on the 
journey with an a-.Mmiplmn of great innocence, 
as if the idea ol miirdeung a grou-.e or lamb 
couhl nut po'-sibly enter his thoughts. Lambs 
and hares fiislc about his d'-n unmolested, because', 
lor reasons of •!> .1. 1 ‘ too tender-hearted to 

touch them. i ■ r * i; ■*, if he killed lambs 
in proximity to Ids abod(*, the cheej) would raise 
a piteous bleating — which is cnnlium'd for some 
days — the den would bo discovered, and the 
culprit punished. Pieynard is wide awake as 
to vvliat takes place around Inm, and, as in this 
case, exercises his wit to throw dust iii the eyes 
of inankiml and perpeluate his posterity. 

If the fox fimU, on lotuining from his foraging 
expeditions, that any (Uie has been at the don, 
he takes tlie alarm, and removes the cubs at once 
to other quarteis. If they arc too young to walk, 
he carries them, one at a time, with ilie greatest 
tenderness ; ami if they exhibit wilf illness or 
disohednnee, winch frequently ]iappen,s, he chas- 
tises them. lie generally takes them far away, 
selecting a place totally unlike their original den. 
When, thciefore, a den is found, a watch is put 
upon it. Mcanwbile, a hunj.ing-party is organ- 
ised. They proceed to the scene with their 
terriers and guns, and provisions for a night’s 
encampment. The terriers run into the den, 
ami kill as many of the cubs as they can get 
hold of ; and if the cubs be strong enough, they 
sometimes bolt out of their holes, like rabbits 



A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF. 


from a lorrct. The huntsmen are on the alert 
at (liilcront points, eacli liopmg to -vvin the 
coveted liouour oi fchooting a iox, and when the 
animal makes his appearance, a deafoiiiiiif volley 
salutes him. In the excihmient of the incmient, 
leynard is often missed by all the shooters. 
The chief business, however, lakes place late 
in the evening, when the jiarent htxes are 
loraging. The shooters are then plac'd by their 
leader in tactical positions ; and in those parts 
where, in mulsuminer, the reflections ol llu* nm 
are not wholly edipsed at midnight, lying in 
wait for the fox is a sport fraught with a kiinl 
ot eerie fascination. Lach watches his station 
until eagerness, all listen with enrnestnesa for 
the quarry. At length he comes in siglit on 
the sky-line away in the distance. From the 
restless way in wliich he moves to and Iro, he 
is fully aware that his den is besieged — he scents 
liis enemy from alar, lie usually slips out ol 
ugli't again, and then the hills for miles around 
re-cf’ho witli his eiy — a grating sound like the 
Rcrcecli of a ciane, but miicli louder. No sooner 
luis the sound died away, tb.in tbe female 
commonly answers it in a clearer and more 
( I'linorous voice. I'licy both circle about to 
uindward of tlio den, and at times will come 
uitbin filly yaids ol it. The most deadly sliufs 
arc placed at tin* best station^, and on these occa- 
sions jioor reynard very Jiequeiitly lo.ses bis bfe. 
Supposing be is fired at and inched, lie is ci'rlam 
to come liack again early in tlu' morning, d'lie 
fox ordmatily comes to tbe den between nine 
r.M. tmd iiiidnigbt, and again about b.df past one 
or two m the morning 

Sucli is a glimiisi of reviiavd a.s iu' vi-iu rally 
coiidiicls hiinsell m tlie ] Iigblaud.'. ; and uerej 
fo\i>s allowed to breed nudiftiiibed tbcio, they 
Mould soon ovi‘iiuu the (‘ountrv. 


A lIOrSL DlVlDJilL) AGAINST ITSELF. 


‘Wnmi'R is George? I scanedy ever lee him,’ 
said the general in qiu*ndoU8 tones. ‘He i-. 
always after that girl of Waring’s. Why don’t 
you try to keep him at home-?’ 

Mrs Gaunt did not say that she had done her 
best to kee]) him at home, but found her cflbrts 
unsuccessful. Slie said npologc-ticalty ; ‘He lias 
so very little to amuse him lierc ; and the music, 
you knofr, is a great bond.’ 

‘He plays like a beginner; and slu*, like a— 
like a~as well as a profes.sionak T don’t under- 
stand what kind of Ijpnd tin it can be.’ 

‘So much the giv.iter a conijdimeiit is it to 
George that she likes his playing,’ re.spondod the 
mother promptly. 

‘ She likes to make a fool of him, I think,’ the 
general said; ‘and you help her on. 1 don*t 
understand your tactics. Women generally hke 
to keep their sons fre^ from suclv entanglements ; 
and after getting him safely out of India, where 
ever'y man is bound to fall into mischief’ 

‘Ob, my dear,’ said Mrs Gaunt, ‘if it ever 
should como to that— think, what an excellent 
connection. I wish it had been Frances ; I do 


wish it had been I’rances, 1 had aluays set my 
heart on that. Tut the connection would be the 
same*.’ 

‘You knew nothing about the conneclion uben 
you set your heart on I'’raucos. And I can’t hc-ip 
Ihinking there is sometliing odd about tlie e<m- 
I neclion. IVliy should that girl have come hero, 
and uliy .Giould the ollu'r one be sjiirited away 
I like a transformation scc'nt' ’ 

‘Well, iny dear, it is in tin* peerage,’ said Mrs 
Gaunt. ‘ Gre.ai families, we all know, are often 
very cpiccr in tbeur arr.au remc'Tits. Eut tliero 
can be no doubt it i'- . M n-dil, lor it is in the 
])eerage. If it li.id bc'cii Frances, 1 Gicmld lia\e 
[ biM'Ti loo lu'ppv WHli BUI h a coinn i tion, be 
could 1 f..-; I • : ; ■ 'I ’ 

‘ Hi? bad much better get on by his own merits,’ 
retorted the genoi.-d uitl^ a grumble — ‘Frances' 
Frances was not to be compared uilh this girl — 
But T don’t believe she means aiivthing moie 
tluui amusing hersedf,’ he added. ‘ Tliis is not 
the sort of girl to marry a iioor soldier without 
a jiemi}’’ — not slic. She will take her fun out of 
him, and then’ I 

Tlie general ki.ssed the end of liis fingers and I 
los.s(;d them into the air. He perhap'-', a I 
little annoyed Hint his son liad stejiped in and 
monopolized the most amusing memher of the 
society. And perhaps he did not think so badly 
of Gc'ojge’s chanee.s lus be said. 

‘You may bi' .sure,’ said ]\Trs Gaunt indig- 
nantly, ‘she will do nothing of the kind. It 
is not every day that a girl gets a line fellow 
like OUT George* at her Icvt. lie is just a little 
too much at her fc'ot, whu li is always a mi.'take, 

1 think. But still, geiieial, you cannot but allow 
that 1 Old Murkliam’.s bister’ 

‘I have never seen much good come of great { 
coiiuections,’ said the general ; but though bis 
tone was that of a si c'ptie, his mind wa*^ softer 
than his speech. He, too, felt a certain elation, 
in the thought that tlic }oungesf, who was not 
the clc'ver one of flic family, and who had not 
been cjuite so steaih n- might luive been de.sired, 
■\va.s thus in llie uay of juitting Inm^cdf above the 
reach of fate. For, ot coinse, to be brotlier-in- 
law to a Mscount ivas a good thing. It might 
not be of the same use a.s in the days ulicn 
p.atronage rulcul f-n[)renie ; but still it ivfuild be 
lolly to suppose tliat it wa.s not an advanl.ige. 

It would admit George to circlevs with ufnch 
otherwise lie could liave formed no ac(|uaiiitance, 
and make him known to people who could jm.sh 
111 ill in his prof CS.S ion. George ivas tlu' one a)»out 
whom they had been most anxious. All the 
otlier-s were doing Avell in their waj*-, though 
not a way Avbicli threw tlu'in into cmilact ivitli 
viscounts or fine society. George ivould be over 
all their licads in that rct'peet, and he waos tlie 
one that ivanted it mo.st, be ivas tbe fne who was 
most dependent on outside aid. 

‘I don’t quite understand,’ said Mrs Gaunt, 
‘what Gonstunce’ ]iozitiou is. She ought lo be 
the Honourable, don’t you think ? The llononr- I 
able Constance sounds very pretty. It would 
come in very nicely with Gaunt, which is an I 
amstociatic-soiinding name. Peojile^ay say what 
they like about til.les, but they are very nice, 
there is such individuality in iliem. Mrs George 
might be anybody ; it might be me, as your 
name is George too. But tlie Honourable would 
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distinguish it at once. When slii* called here, 
then; \va.s only Mus-. Constance Waring written 
on her lather’s card ; hut tlieii you «lon’t put 
II onoiiiMhlc on your c.trd ; and as Lady Mark- 
hands daughter ’ 

‘ Women don’t count,’ said tlie general, ‘as I’ve 
often told you. She’s Warnig’s daughter.’ 

‘Mr Waring may he a very clever man,’ said 
Mrs Gaunt indignantly ; ‘ hut 1 should like to 
know how Constance can he the daughter of a 
viscountess in her own right without’ 

‘ Is she a viscountess in her own right ^ ’ 

This question hrnught Mrs Gaunt to a sudden 
jiause. She looked at liiin with a startled air 
‘It is not through Mr Waring, that is clear,’ 
she said. 

‘But it is not in her own right --at Rast, I 
don’t think so ; it is tl^rough her first hushand, 
the father of that funny little creature ’ (ineaiimg 
Lord Markham). 

‘ General ! ’ said Mrs Gaunt, shocked. Then 
she added: ‘I must make some excuse 1o look 
at the Peerage this afternoon. Tlie Duranls have 
always got their Peerage on the table. We shall 
have to send for one too, if’ 

‘If what'f If your boy gets a ivife who has 
titled connections, for that L all. — A uife! and 
what is he to keep her on, in the name of 
heaven ? ’ 

‘ Mothers and brothers are tolerably close con- 
nections,’ said Mrs Gaunt Mitli dignity, ‘lie has 
got his pay, general ; and you always intendetl, 

of course, if he married to your satislaction 

Of course,’ she added, speaking very quickly, to 
forestall an outburst, ‘Laily Markham will not 
leave her daughter dependent upon a captain’s 
pay. And even Mr Waring — Mr Waiiiig must 
have a fortune of hi.s own, or— or a person like 
that w^uld never have luarncd him ; ami lu 
Mould not be able to live as he dues, very com- 
fortably, even luxuriously’ 

‘Oh, I suppose he has enough to live on 
P>ut as for pinching himself in order to enable 
his girl to marry your boy, 1 don’t believe a 
■word of it,’ exclaimed the general. Fortunatidy, 
being carried aivay by llii.s w’ave of criticism, 
he had forgotten his wile’s allusion to his own 
intentions in (leorge’s favour; ami tins was a 
subject on which she had no desire to be 
premature. 

‘Well, general,’ she said, ‘perhaps we are going 
a little too fast. We don't know yet wdiethcr 
anything will come of ik George i.s rather a 
lady’s man. It may be only a flirtation ; it may 
cud in nothing. Wc need not begin to (ouiit 
our chickens ’ 

‘Why, it was you!' cried the astonished 
general. ‘I never should liave remarked any- 
thing about it, or ivasted a moment’s thought on 
the subject f 

Mrs Gaunt was not a clever woman, skilled in 
the art of leaving conversational responsibilities on 
the shoulders of her interlocutor ; but if a woman 
is not inspired on belialf of lier youngest boy, when 
IS she to be in',pired 'I iShe gave her shoulders 
the slightest ■fKjssible shrug ami left him to In’s 
neiviqiaper. ^hey had a iieivspaper from England 
every inoriiiug — the Standam, whose reasonable 
Cini^rvatism suited the old general. Except in 
military matters, such (piestions as the advance 
of Jlussia towards Afghanistan, or the defciiCT;.s 




of our own coasts, the general was not a bigot, 
and preferred his politics mild, w'ith as little froth 
and foam as po-^Mblu. liis newspaper affordc*] 
liim occupation lor the entire moriiiiig, and he 
enjoyed it in very pleasant wi'ie, seated undei’ 
his veranda with a faint suspicion of lemon 
blossom in the air, which ruffled the young olive 
trees all around, and the blue breadths of the 
sea stretching far away at his feet The garden 
behind was fenced in with lemon and orange trees, 
the fruit in several stages, and just a little point 
of blossom liere ami tliore, not enough to load 
the air. Mrs (Jaunt had i)ieser\cd the wild- 
Ilower.s that ivore natural to the jilace, and accord 
iiigly had a scarlet field ot anemones which 
ivanted no cultivation, and iiiniimerable cluster', 
ot the sweet ivhite narcissn,'. lilting lier Jittte 
inclosure. These cost no troiibb*, and left Tom, 
the maii-of-all uork, at iH-iiire lor the more jiro- 
litable culture of the oranges. From when* the 
general .sat, then v. u-'libg vi'-ible, hoisiVir, 
but the terraces .!■ i i a : .a stejis toward, tin* 
dmtant glimpse ot tin* road, and the li^lii-blue 
margin, edged wdlh spray, of the .sea, under a soil 
and cheering sun, that Manned to lln* lu-arl, 
but did not .score li or bla/e, and Mith a .soft air 
pla>ing about bis old teiiqdes, bleat lung freJine.ss 
uml tliat lemon bloom Sonietinie-. there M'ould 
come a faint sound ot lon'cs from some groiij) 
of M'orkers among tlie olives. The little clump 
of palra-treC'. at the end of the gulden — loi 
nothing here is ])ei lect Mitlioiit a palm or tM'o 
cast a fantastic shadow, that M^aied over tin* 
new.'.paiier now ami then When a man is obi 
and luus dune his Moik, Mli.it can he M'aiii more 
thau this KM^eet retirement and stillness? But 
naturally, it M'us not all that M’as necessary to 
young Gaptain Gcsirge. 

Mrs Gaunt M-cnit oviu’ to the Durants in the 
afternoon, as she so oiteii did, ami found that 
family', as usual, on thinr loggia It cost lu'i’ a 
little trouble and dijilomaey to get a juivale 
inspection of the I’eeiage, ami e\eii when she 
did so, it tlircM'' but little light upon her question 
Geoffrev A’’is. ount M.iikhaiii, filteenth lord, Mas 
a name M'hicli she load Mitli a little llutter of 
her heart, feeling that he mm.s already almo.st a 
relation, and she read over the name's of Markham 
Priory and Dunmorra, his lodge* in the High- 
lands, and the town uddres.s in Eaton Squ.aro, all 
M'lth a scuise that by-.iml bv slie niigbt lierselt 
be directing l(*tter.s from one oi other of these 
places. But tlie I’eeragi' said notliing about 
the doMugcr Lady Markham subse([uent to the 
coneluhiou of the first marriage, except that she 
had married again, E. AVaniig, Esq.; and thus 
Mrs Gaunt’.s studies came to no satisfactory end. 
She introduced the subject, hwM'cvcr, in the course 
of tea. She had a.sked whether any one liad 
heard from I’rancos, and had received a satis- 
factory iej»lv. 

‘O yoh ; I have liad two letters; but she does 
xot say very much. They had gone down to the 
Priory for JOaster ; and she ivas to be presented 
at tlie first drajving-rooiii. Fancy Frances in a 
court-tuun and feathers, at* a draM’ing-room 1 It 
does si‘i*m so aery strange,’ Tasie said. She .said 
it with a slight sigh, for it was she, in old times. 
Mho La<l expounded Society to little Frances, and 
Umght her M'hat iii an emergi'iicy it would bo 
right to^ do and say ; and now little Frances had 
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taken a stride in advance. ‘T asked her to write 
and tell u'^ all about d, .lud what she \M>rc.’ 

‘ It would bo white, ot counse.’ 

‘0 ye.s, it would be white— a debutante. When 
7 went to drawin!j;-rooinH,^ said Mrs Dur.iut, who 
liad once, in the ehaiacter oi‘ ehajd.une-s to an 
Embassy, made lier ciiirtesy to Her Majesty, 

‘ youn<' ladies’ todets ^\ere simjiler than now. 
Frances will probably be in w’lntt‘ satin, whnli, 
except for a \ve(ldm|f div.ss, is <[uite unsuitable, I 
think, for a giil.* 

‘I wonder if we shall see it in the paxiers / 
Sometime'', my sisler-in-l.iw sends me a Qun u^’ 
sail! Mrs liaunl, ‘wlum she thinks there in some- 
tliino in it wdiich will interi'st me; but she tloes 
not know anythin;' alnuit l''ranc(*s. Dear little 
tilling I can't think of hcj- in white s.itiii. Her 
SI 'ter, iiow' ’ 

‘Ooii'-tanee would wea*- \(l\it, if "he (ouhl or 
cloth ol tjold,’ died 'J’asie, wilh a little irritation 
Het'^mother gave lu'r a K'jnoMiig gJaiiee. I 

‘d'here is a tone in ^our rone, Ta''n‘, wdinh' 
i" nut kind ’ I 

‘O }vs; J know', mamm i. Hut Const. mce is j 
lalher <i tii.il I know one oii'dit not to show 
il Slie looks a-, il i>ne was not gooil enough • 
to tic lid* slides And .dier all, sin* i.s no better! 
than Frames , die is not half so nnc .is Frame" ; I 
blit T me.in tliere e,in be no dillcicin e ul jiosition | 
bi twci n si'tds one is ]usL .is ‘.’ood .Is Iheotlii'i’;! 
and I'l.iin es w.is BO fund of eumtug hire ’ 1 

‘J)o _\uii think ('un"l.in(e gi\<s herself aus-'; 
O iiu, dear d'a'ic,’ s'ud yiis Canid ; ‘"lie is leally i 
11)1 at all — when )uu < unn tu kieiu her. 1 .im , 
must lorid of Franees niV'eU. Fianee" hus grown j 
11]! among us, .uid we know .ill about liei that' 
Is what makes the dilli'ienee. And Condaii'-e— 1 
IS .1 little shy.’ ' 

At this tlure wms a i rv iiom the famili. ‘fl 
don’t think s}u* h shy,’ said the oM eleigyman, '• 
whom (.'unst.inee had ni'uUed by walking out ol i 
church bdoi'e tlie .serniun. | 

‘ShyC exclaimed Mis Dmaiil, ‘.ibout .is du | 

us’ lint no simile oei urnd to hei whnh was i 

bold enough to meet the isi'e. i 

‘It iH better fahe hIiuuM not be sli>,’ said T.isie. ' 
‘You remember bow she drove those people from '• 
the liotel to ( liurch. d’hev have eome e\er .sim i 
’riiey il'' o_i }i ..liviid of her. Oh, theiv are some ; 
good lb !. • I! ■ . !, some nr?/ good thing".’ i 

‘ We are the more hard to jilease, alti r knowing 
Frances,’ repeated Mih (Jaunt. ‘Hut when a giil 
has been like that, used to tlie best soeiety-^ 
Hy the xvay, Mr Durant, you wlio know everv- 
thiiig, are .sure to know— J.s she the Honourable? 
For my part, I can’t quite make it out.’ 

Mr Durant put on his spectacles to look .at her, 
us if such a questioi* passed tin* bounds of the 
ponnissible. He was \ery imposing when he 
looked at any one through* those &xieet.icles with 
an air of mingled astonisliment and .superiority. 

‘ Wliy should she be an Honourable ? ’ lie said, 

Mrs Gaunt felt as if she would like to siiikj 
into the abysm.s ot the earth — that i.s, througji 




the floor of the loggia, xxhatever^ might be the 
dreadful depths underifhath. ‘OIi, I don’t know',’ 
she sqid meekly. ‘ 1 — I only thought — her mother 
being a — a titled person, u — a viscouiitcbs in her 
own right’ 

‘But, my t/mr lady,’ said Mr Durant w'lth a 
satisfaction in his superior knowledge which was 


.almost un.'ipeakable, ‘Lady M.arkliani i.s not a 
viscounlesa in lier owai right. De.ar, no. She is 
not a viBcounteKs at all. She i.s jdain Mrs 
AV.iriiig, and nothing else, if right w'as right. 
Society only winks good-naturedly at her I'et.un- 
ing the title, xvliicli she certainh, if then* is an^' 
nieuiiing iii the peenage at all, forfeits by 
niairynig a cominoner’ 

Mr.s Durant and Ta.sii* both looked with great 
.id miration at their he.id and in.strucior as he 
tlius spoke. ‘You may he sine Mr Duraut says 
nothing that he is not ipiite sure of,’ said the 
wile, criLshing tiny jios'^ible s(L‘])ticism on the 
part of the inquirer, and ‘I’ajia kiiow.s such a 
lot,* jidded Tasie, awed, yet .smiling, on her side. 

‘Oh, IS that all?’ .said Mm (J.uint, gn-atly 
suhdu^. ‘But then, Lord M.ukham— calls her 
liL sister, you know*.’ , 

‘'riie nobility,’ said iM r Durant, ‘are alw.iys 
\ejy .seinjailous jihoiit rel.ilion lii))s ; and she va 
his .step-."i.ster. He wouldn’t (jiialily the lelalion- 
"hi]) by calling her so A eonimon person might 
do so, but not a man of high breeding, like Lord 
Markh.am— that m all.’ 

‘ 1 buppo."e 3 'ou mu.st he right,’ .said Mrs G.iunl. 
‘’Die geneial .said .so too. But it \loe.s seem very 
‘-tiaiige to me that ot the saiiii* wom.aiis children, 
.ind she a lady of title, one should he a lord, and 
the otbei h.ive no "lut of distinctiiai at all.’ 
They ,ill .'"iniled upon her blandly, every one 
ix.uly with a new piece of information, and much 
sympathy for her ignorance, which iMr.-i (Jamil, 
seeing that it w.us she that was likely to he 
lel.ated to Lord Markham, and not any of the 
Duriuit-i, felt th.it she could not beat ; so slie 
jiinqied up hiustily anti declared that slie must 
In going, that the general would he waiting lor | 
her. ‘I liojie \ou will tome oscr some evening, 
.ind 1 will ask the Warings, and Tusie must hung 
her mii.sii I am sure >(ni would like to he.ir 
(Jeorge’a xiolin. He i.s getting on so well, with 
(’oiMtame tu ])lay his aeeompariimeiils and helore 
any one could ivply to her, Mns (Jaunt had huriied 
.xwa}'. 

It IB painful nut to h.ive time to get out 
\our retort, and these excellent people turned 
iiistinetivelv upon e.iili othi*r to di.s( barge tlie 
unflowu arrows. ‘It is so veiy easy, with .i 
little trouble, to undei stand the titles, eompli- 
iiieiitary and otherw'i"e, of our own nobilit\,’ said 
iSIi Durant, shaking his head. 

‘And such a sign of waiiit of breeding not to 
understand them,’ said his w ile. 

‘The Honourable (Joiist.inee would sound \eiy 
pretty,’ cried Tusie ; ‘il is .such .i piU'-’ 

‘E.speu.Bly, our fiieml think-s, if it was the 
Honouiuble Con.stunce Gaunt.’ 

* That she could never he, my de.ir,’ said the 
old clergyman mildly. ^She might be the 
Honourable Mrs Gaunt ; hut (Junstain.*e, no — not 
ill any case.’ 

‘1 ’'should like to know' xvhy D Mr.s Durant 
said. 

Perhaps here the excellent chaplaiii'.s know- 
ledge lulled lam ; or he iiad become weaiy ot the 
subject ; lor he rose and said : ‘ I have really no 
more time lor a matter winch does jflot concern 
us,’ and trotted away. 

Tlie mother and ilaughter left alone together, 
naturally turned to a * point nioix* iiitere,stiiig 
than the claims of Constance to rank. ‘Do you 
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! I'tMily think, Tnaninia,* said T.i^ic, ‘do you really, 

I rcalJy tiuuk - il la ^lily to be always discubaiu}^ 

! thfse sort ot quostiuns — but do you believe that 
' Condanee Wanno actually — lueuiis aiiythmg?* 

‘ Vou aliould My does George Gaunt mean any- 
thing? The girl never coinoa fust in sucli a 
question,’ b.nd Mrs Durant, with that ingrained 
( writcmpt for girls wliicli olten appeal’s in elderly 
^\(lmeu. Table was so (traditionally) young, 
(jo-jides having a heart of sixteen in her bosom, 
that her sympathies were all with the girl. 

‘T don’t think in this case, mamma,’ she said. 

‘ C instance is bo much more a . person of the 
world tlian anj” of up. I don’t mean to say she 
lb worldly. O no ! hut liavnig been in society, 
and so much ouV 

‘1 should like to know in what kin<l of .*<t)cu’ty 
she has been,’ said Mrs Durant, who took gloomy 
^-iewb. ‘1 don’t want to say a word agaiii.st 
Lady Markham ; but Society, Tasie, the kind of 
society to which your fatlnu’ and I have been 
accustomed, looks rather cidiily upon a wife living 
apart from lier hufahand. — (dli, I don't mean to 
•say laidy ^Markham was to Idaine. Ihobably, she 
ib a moot excellent jierson ; but tlio pi’esniuption 
1 ' that at least, you know, there were — laults on 
Loth sides.’ 

j ‘I am sure I can’t give an opinion,’ cried Tasie, 
j ‘for, ot course, 1 don’t know anything about it. 
i But (ieorge Gaunt has nothing hut Ins pay ; aud 
Oon.stance couldn’t be in love with him, could 
she? 0 no 1 1 don’t km os anything about it; 

but I Ciiii’t think a girl lik<‘ ( 'niist nice ’ 

‘A girl in a false position,’ said the cha])laiii’p 
wil(>, ‘lb olten glad to inarry any one, just for a 
i.efiled ])lace in the world.’ 

‘Oh, but not Constance, niuiiima! 1 am .‘Ure 
she is just amimitig hor.bcll ’ 

‘Tasie! .lou speak us if she ude the man,’ 
exclaimed Mrs Durant, in a tone ot loproof. 

WHAT WE KNOW ABOUT THE SUN. 

The btudy of all tiling- relating to our great 
cmitral luminary has always been, and must 
sdways be, an intensely interesting one. Wor- 
fciiipped at one time as a god, and long rcganled 
\\ ith awe and I’cverence, it is now recogui.sed as 
the boiirce of all our energy. Where, indeed, 
can man find a more iittmg study than the great 
ruler of our planetary sjsteiu, the ])rime origin 
of our light and li\es, without whicli this eaith 
would wander through space a cold, black, umn- 
I habited and uninhabitable globe ? 

‘ In all advancement of knowledge, it i” inte- 
! 1 tjhiing, and indeed expedient, occasionally to 
i lake one’s stand and to survey the labour of the 
j past ycc”', a kin ; rue's belt what has 'oeen alrc.uly 
; done, ■' wiiit ut remains for futui'e gcncra- 
I tioiib U !■ <1 do we know? aud what do 

' we want to know ? The laot quarter of a century 
j has been a fruitful one in all hi'uiichea of natui’al, 

) and cppe^'.diy science; few, indeed, arc 

: till* oi; liL’.ieut' ■ 1 I -search which cannot show 
j ' ■ me great advance or some important point 
' , ained ; and thh> ailvance lias been greatly char- 
j .-tf'iistic olS^lie bcicnce ot physical astronomy, 

I < 'pecially ni relation to solar phenomena. In 
i Au w of the brilliant discoveries made in elec- 
lucity and the kindred scieneeb, we are apt to 
j { lose bight of the importance of pure science. The 

i€ r = g- . :^ „^:= 


former, by ministering to the eve ly day wants of 
man, ai>X-‘eal8 to his le.ss refined miture ; while the 
latter, axixjcaling only to the mind, aud not to 
the body, takes root with more dilhculty. 

Now, let us turn our attention to the sun. 
What do we know about it, first, as regards 
its place 111 the univer.se ; second, its jibyoical 
and chemical couatitutiou ; and third, its relation 
to our earth 1 The first of these cpestions 
may, in the present state of our knowledge, be 
almost comjiletely and satisfactorily answered, and 
it is not now necessary to pass iii review all the 
rcs’ilts W'hich have been achie\e(L We know, 
of course, that the sun is aii eiionuou.s globe, 
distant some uinety-lour million of niiles Iroin 
our o.irtli, and round which our earth revolves. 
I<p diameter is about eight hundred and iifl^-two 
thousand miles ; and, a* l<a’ as can be detinhed 
by the ino.^t delicate mea'jurement'', it is j>erlectly 
■ splierical, and, unlike the ])lanct.>, there is no 
I iliflerence between its e(|uaturial and xioku dia- 
meter. AVe niu.st not, liowever, junqi to the (‘oii- 
^ (lu'ion that the law.s of nature an* cam died in 
; the .‘>olar legions, and that ceutnfngid ioive has 
no etlcct ; hut vre imi t rernembei lIi d ruea'-uie- 
' imuits nliere the trm body of the sun can ne^cr 
j he seen, are at the best exceedingly ditliciilt ami 
I untru'-tworthy. According to Lu])lace’s nebular 
! theory, winch in a modified lorm is miwad.ija 
I accejdeil by most a'-trononicrs, the biiu once 
jtxiended over the vliole space now occupied 
.by the X'he.ut-, and by iB viadiial coiitrai tion, 
has given birth to t’ue soliU' ■ vstciu, with its 
' counlkfs array of jdanels, ustcionL^, anl fatellitcs. 

' Tins contraction oi bulk is suiinosed by nianv 
* to be still going on, and to be IJie source of all 
the bull’.- heat. Other tlu ones have been lioui 
time to time advanced to account for the origin 
of tlie immense amount of ciiergM', m the lurni of 
heat, lioufl} radiated away from tlie suii’n .suiiace, 
among which \\e may nuMition Ibe meteoric 
theory, which sumioaes the heat to Ij • generated 
by an incessant shower ot iueLeorite«, Mhich, fall- 
ing with great ^cloclty on the sun’s nirlace, ran'c 
It to .111 intensely higJi b inperatuic. There 
seems, however, to he no reason for going lar 
afield to se.vrch lor the source of the sun’s energy, 
and the sinqile theory of contiaetion has been 
mathematically shown by IJelinlioU/, to be amjdy 
Buflicient to account for the vu-t amount ul energy 
ladiated into sxiace, ami, with the exception of 
a veiy small portion ot it, lott. 

Eollowiiig alnio.st immediately upon the diis- 
cm^ry of the telescope was the discovery of tlie 
most nitiaikahle jiliysical phenomena observed oii 
the ^^lI•^act• of the sun — the solar spots. It is not 
well knoAvn who first observed them, nor, indeed, 
is it very important. Theiif discovery follows as 
a iiccc.s.srir;'’ coubequeiico on the invention of the 
telescope, and no ])articulur credit is duo to their 
lirst observer. The .ajipcarance of a sun-spot is 
fuimbar to most xieuple, yet there is hardly a 
uiore fetiikmg oL|ect in the whole realms of 
astronomy. WIkui viewed with a powerful tele- 
scope, it- ajipiurauce is indeed beautiful — the 
d.iik black nucleus or central portion, surrounded 
by the iienuiubra, which has somctlimg of the 
appearance ol an interlaced and entangled mass of 
silver threads, but with a general tendency in 
: dii’ct tmn towards the centre ol the spot, sometimes 
j iirojecting into ‘the ccuke, forming promontories, 
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islands, and capos of silvery white, in a dead hlact 
sea. The size of the spots is enormous. Herschel 
observed one fifty thousand miles in diameter, 
or more than six limes the diamc'ter of the earth. 
Sometimes clusters of innumerable small ones are 
observed ; and it is seldom that the surface of the 
sun is entirely free from them. 

The first *im})orl.int result that followed the 
observation of sun ■'pots was the determination 
of the sun’s period of rotation, which has been 
approximately fixi'd ..t tv. lUfv ’ -i and one-tliird 
(lays. But here a \ '‘v l U'' .. ... : meets our 

notice, which is this - tliat the r.ite of rotation of 
.ill portions of the bun'.s surface' is not the same ; 
there seems to be some retarding; action at woik, 
which, acting on llu' eijuaturial rt'gions, cans(!s 
them to lug behind. We iiiiist, Ikju ever, ivnii'inher 
th.at nobody Ini', in all prohabilitv, ever seen the 
tolid hod} of the sun, and tliat all the results are 
based on inea-.urenK'fits made u])ou a gaseou'', 
cy.’ at all events lupii ! ' The .s])ots, to<i, 

have generally sonu* 1 ” p •’ i : ■ <if their own, 

more or loss irri'gnlai' ; and althongli we can rely 
on such rb^ervatioin for obhiining roughly tlie 
geiK ral Mie of lot.ition on the Min’s .■surface, we 
(.anuot lely on fliein lor delicate and nccurafe 
nii'usuremenls. The Ini'iiiatioii of a .sjiot i.s a slow 
])iofess, and li.is olteii Ijeiui oh-jerved ; their dns- 
a])jjear.ance, too, geii'T.allv t.dvc- .stniK' tunc. They 
h.vve, h'.NMver, <m) om' or two occasions been 
ohseried to explode and absolutely dis, appear 
.dmoit in a luuiute or two, winch, when we i 
ion id('r t’oer inoriuou m/-, i., ;ui a ^onndiug j 
I benonniiou 

Vaiiou- tie ones have from tune to Inne hoenpro- 
jyoied to iu ount for their formation, the one uhieh 
now meet-' wiLli mod general acceptance being 
flnit ]»iopo-.cd by Faye. A('(ording to hi.s hypo- 
tliivio, tJie ‘■jiolb an formed of huge iua.s.se.s of 
vapour, uhicli, liaxuig been cooled and p.irtly 
condi'UHcd in the u]>pcr regions of flu* .sun’s atmo- 
fgtbeie, siiilv: Jii!-o the fiery .1, uhidi goes by the 
name of tin- ]dio;osi>!i.'re or light-gi\ing portion 
of the sun liic.ution maybe eomiiared to that 
of an immense .suow-llake, uhidi, falling into 
water, i.s gradiiullv melted. Tins theoiy seems to 
agree best with .dl the observed jiheiiomona, and, 
in default of a better one, -we mu.st for the prc'-eut ! 
accept it. Kn’sh fight is, lunvever, being thrown 
on the Buhjoct yeai’ by year, and we may look for- 
waird lo tlio time when we shall possc.ss such 
data as sh.ill enable us to form a complete and 
satisfactory theory of sun-.s])ota. | 

We now <’ome to jmotiuH’ ami not the least i 
I'emarlSablc thing coiineetcd v\itb the spots — | 
their period of maximum and muiimuia. To j 
Schwahe of Dessau we owe the div.-oyery of this ! 
rcm.'irkable law, winch may be thu., dated : 'I’he | 
average number oT spots on the sun’s .surface is ' 
maximum at intervals of about eleven ye.xr.s 
After a period of maximum, thi^average slowl> 
decreases till it reaches its minimum in five and 
a half years. It then as slowly iucrcascH again, 
till it reaches the next maximum period— tftus 
eoiitinu.illy ami reg,ularly fluctuating. The niaaon 
(ill this strangi' law ^e cannot, ii* the present st.ato 
of our knowledge, conjecture. Various attempts 
h.'FVO been made to coimect it Avith the periods, 
or conjunctions, of diftereiit planets ; but, until 
more exact knowledge of the precise length of 
the Bun-spot period i.s obtained, we cannot admit 


any such explanation. One thing is, however, 
certain — that the periods of sun-spot maximum 
are coincident with the periods of maximum 
magnetic di.sturhauce on the earth, and with the 
ap])earauce of the aurora borealis. 

'J’he next point that attracts our attention is 
the idienomenou of the prominences or red 
llamch .seen during a total eclipse. These remark- 
able objects have lately been comidetely studied 
by nieaii.'j of the spectro-scope. The special 
arrangemeiils that are employed we cannot here 
enter into ; it mu.st sulhee to mention that, by 
means of a pai Licul.ir nicLliod of employing the 
.‘jiei<i‘().sco2)e, \\e e.iii noiv sec and study these 
prominences any day that the sun is shining, and 
ar(‘ no longer compelled to wait for the bncf 
moments of a total eclipsi*. It has thus been 
loulM out that they consist of huge clouds of 
incandescent hydrogen, .mixed in some cases v ith 
diflerent metallic vajiours, and situated at some 
considerable height above the surface of the 
photo.sphcre. Their movements arc soiuotimc.s 
extremely rapid, and they have been ohscried to 
.a]ip('ar or disajijn'.ir in the course of a lew 
miiiufc.s. On one occasion, Profe‘'.sor Young saw 
tnic ol these ]iroiniuences eru])teil to a height of 
two Imndied tlioucami miles an lioiir or two. 
There are m the main two claAscs of prominence.s 
— first, the cloudy or nebulous sort, which alino.''’t 
exaitly resemble clouds in ouv own atmosphen', 
exoe]it that thf'V are red ; and secondly, the 
imtailic sort, which ore much more brilliant, 
and have more the apjiearaiiM* ot sharp tongues 
of flame. These latU r do not generally risi‘ tv> 
any great height, and are dMtiiiguished in Ihe 
spectrosiopo by containing va])ours of metals, 
snoli as magnesium, 111 addition to the hydrogen. 

i’roinjiionces generally occur round a rjiot, or 
W’hcre a f-jiot ife going to bre.ik out. Wlieu .seen 
on the body of the sun, they appear a^ facuhe 
or blight spots. During a total iciijise, there is 
another sight which attracts the atteulion of the 
observer, and that I', the coiona^ wliicli appears 
in the iurm ol a .'•ilvery white light lor some 
distance round the .sun. Its outline is very 
irregular, and though its appearance seem.s to 
rein.un .substantially the same during the same 
eclipse, it varn> much from one eclipse to 
another. It wa.s at first tliouglit that thri 
jihenumenoii might ho due to retraction in our 
atmosphere ; Init this wa.s disi'roved, and it is 
now generally believed to he an ('manation irom 
the sun itself. Our whole kiiowledg.' on the 
' ’ jv '* i', however, very slight; hut we may 
I . I *...1’ ! shortly to the solution of this 
diflkult problem. The light given out by the 
corona is luckily that sort ot light which lias 
most ('fleet on a .sensitive photographic plate, 
and thi.s fact caily gavi' ri.se to the hope that 
it might he possible to jdiotogragh llie corona^ 
witbmit the aid of an eclipse. This has, indi'cd, 
Im'Ii done by Dr fJiiggins, who huj lately 
olitained photographs wlncb, in the opinion of 
those h('.st capable of foi ining a judgment, truly 
repiV'-ent the solar corona. The results are, 
liowever, not yet given lo the world ; but it is 
to ho hoped that they soon will be, when we 
shall he in pos.sc.ssicn of data \jjat will enable 
us to foim some conjecture as to the true nature 
of this beautiful and reiiiarkahlc phenomenon. 

Photography has gii'eii valuable assistance in 
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the study of solar nhysies. We have just nien- 
lioned the successful attempt to photograph tlie 
corona without the aul of an echpse. At the 
time of the last few total eclipses, indeed, the 
corona was satisfactoiily photofjrraphed. The 
Mcws thus obtained, together with the hand- 
sketches of observer-?, have given us useful 
information as n-gards its shape and extent. 
For observations wliose object is to determine 
the amount of the sun’s surface covered at any 
tune by spots, photogra]diy is most valuable ; 
and at many obht*rvatorios, a view is taken of 
the sun every day that it is visible. This was 
lormerly done at Ivew, hut has now, to the dis- 
credit of British science, been discontinued. 

The pmu’i’cncc'f, emitting, as tliey do, almost 
(•.lii-K I ! ! gill. CIV less amenable to this 
i.ii III" I (.1 ob'i i". ill mil, and though they ham hben 
photographed during an ei;lip8e, without that aid 
no satisiactory views have been obtained. Many 
attempts liaie, however, been made, and we 
may hope that tliey will soon be crowned with 
success. Ill making astronomical observations 
with a large telescope, it is necessary that the 
instrument be so adjusted as to keep the object 
steadily in view for periods of greater or less 
iluration ; else the cartli’s rotation would caiTy 
the object bevoud the held of observation. To 
achieve this Ihc ti-lescope is iuo\ed by clockwork 
at a rate which shall counteract the earth’s rota- 
tory speed. Anv slight failure in the drivmg 
(lock shows itself by resulting in a hopelessly 
blurred image. 

it is a common thing, on the other hand, for the 
possessors of small tele^-copcs to think that it ls im- 
possible they should o'er make anything in the 
form of a discovery and therefore that it is absurd 
to try ; and they arc content to let tlieir instni- 
ment remain a mere toy. This is a mistake. A 
great deal of good work can be dune w'ltli a very 
small instrument, if the observer does not lack 
perseverance, (’ontinuoub observations, especially 
il the re.snlts are carefully noted dow'ii, are the 
nio.st valuable of all ; aiid for observations to 
determine .sinh a thing as the periods of sun- 
spot maximum and minimum, high telescopic 
power is not requisite. Those more fortunate 
ohserver-s who ai-t- blessed with the possession of a 
good equatonal instruineiit have jilenty of scope 
for their energies in the observation of tlic promi- 
nences with the solar spectroscope ; and as this 
method of observing them has only comparativ'ely 
recently been discovered, there are still a great 
many difficult points to be Milved about them. 

MR MOSSOFS WILL. 

IN THUEE chapters. — chap. II. 

^ TTavinq furnished a description of the bag and 

’ Its contents, to be tclegraplied up the line, Mr 
(Moulding proceeded to the police offici', where he 
consulted an inspector, who, if he had not the 
wisdom of the serpent and the eye of the lynx, 
might at least have hud claim to the gravity 
of the owl. This functionary opined that the 
missing bag v\nuld be found in Crewe, thinking 
it, perhaps, a * honour to the town that the 
theft had been the work of a local pickpocket 
He recommended that hand-hills should be issued : 


and having learned that the bag contained about 
thirty shilling.'?, he thouglit the reward offered 
ought to be two pounds ; hut it was plain that 
he considered the documents of merely secondary 
importance. 

Mr Goulding did not agree with him, thinking 
it far more likely that it had been taken by 
a passenger, and half regretted that he had not 
proceeded by the train. However, he directed 
a reward of five pounds to be offered, and then 
1 ctraced his steps to the railway station, rellecting 
as he went on the best course to adopt. The 
.serious part of the affair was that Mr Mossop, 
being in .such a precarious state, might die at 
any time ; in which case, if the vv'ill were not 
recovered, or if by any chance it fell into Sir 
Petei’s hand.s, the latter might inherit the 
property to the exclusion of Mrs Reddie, 
unless, indeed, its execution and contents could 
be establi-'hed by independent evidence, wliK.li 
vvouhl be practically impossible. Under tlie 
circum.‘'lanrivs, he decided to return at once to 
Chester, and draw up a new will as bin/'' as 
pos.'-ible, to be ready fur any emeigemy. Now, 
a will only three or four hne-i iu length may be 
quite as valid ami binding a.s one v\lii<li extends 
over many i>age.s, but no lavvj er likes to admit 
as much, and Mr Goulding naturally felt it con- 
trary to his profes.sional instincts to construct .such 
a rough'aiid-ready document However, necessitv , 
which knows no law, may be excused for di.s- 
pensing with legal furm.s and phraseology ; so, on 
thLs occasion ho determined to do off-hand on a 
sheet of paper what had been supposed to occupy 
tlie attention of lu.s fiim lor day.s. It was fortu- 
nate that he canied the bulk of his money ni Ins 
pocket, and was therefore at no inconvi-inence in 
that re.spcct. Accordingly, having despatched a 
telegram to hi.-« wife, and another to his jiaitner 
iu bu&lne.^'', ho staited by the fii.sL tiaiu for 
C'hc.ster, and before one o’clock found himself 
once more at the gate of ‘The Fir.',' Hero ho 
vvuis met by the woman wlio kept the lodge, and 
perceived from her grave face that ."ometliing had 
I liappencd. Butting Ins licad out of Die cab, lie 
asked wliether there was any change in Mr 
Mossop’s condition 

‘ lie B gone, bir,’ was her reply. 

Mr Goulding .simply iiKiaiied, ‘ When ? ’ 

‘Soon after daylight tlii.'> moniing, .sir; near 
eight maybe.’ c 

Without further remark lie proceeded to the 
hou.se, telling the cabman to wait. There he 
found the * servants ui genuine distress, e.spe- 
cially the butler, who had been longest in Mr 
Mossop’s service. The nurse explained that 
her patient had been very had during the night, 
being much vicakeued with fits of coughing, 
and at about eight o’clock he liad expired. lie 


and at about eight o’clock he liad expired. He 
hail scarcely spoken at all for a good while 
befoBc he died, except to ask for a drink ; but 
once he had said , something about the will being 
carried out— she was not sure* of the exact words. 
Nearly an hour had elapscii before any ojae 
thought of sending to the hotel for Mr Goulding ; 
and when the messenger did go, it was too late, 
as he had left for London. 
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Having listened to the nurse’s fctatement, Mr his fare had grown very r(*d, and his under lip 

Oouhling thought over the matter for a minute, luid shot out to a suriiVihing extent. lIis first 

He could not remain long enough to look after observation was, ‘Well, U(‘ll, well’’ which lie 

the funeral arrangements, but of eoui-se some- repealed a great many times in an angry tone, 

body must do so, and on consuleiation, he found Then he s.ii«l : ‘It’s tlie wcust ease of tareless- 
therc was nothing for it but to leave that duly ness T ever heard of. Fancy leaving a document 
in tlie hands of the butler, who was a mo.st tru.st- worth thousands and tliousaiuls on the seat of 
worthy man. He therefore wrote the nece.ssary a railway carriagt^, uhile you coolly gi> to look 
instructions ; and having seen that the old gentle- out of the oppo-^ite window ’ ’ 

man’s papers and \alunbles weie safely locked Mr (loulding, who was familiar ivitli hi.s com- 
up, he left William in tempniMry diarge of the ]).inion .s temper, took no notice oi' tins upbiaiding, 
house, promising to ri Liini 111 time for the fuiieial, which w'ore itself out in a few' miiiulcs ; but, 
if po.«sible. returning to the question of lecovenng the will. 

It w^as only when in the cab, on bis way ba< k pmpo&eil that they should diaw up an' advertisc- 
to Ciiester, that his thought had leisure to lueiit olfering a large reward, to be inserted in 
revert to the will. Th* felt himself to be in a the i>rin( i])al London papers 

very unpleasant position; lur Sir I’eter ^fo-soj), ‘-Very will,’ said Mr SJiiiltlewortli ; ‘but you 
a.s the nearest relative of tlie d ('ceased, would be can scarcely e\pcct to di.'irgc the reward against 
certain to attend the Juiun-al, and would natuinlly j the liriii. It ouglit t») come out of your little 
(‘\pect to hear the will it iid immediately altei- ! legacy- that is, il you ever get it,’ he added 
W'ards. Mrs lleddie, too, wmuld he at ‘The Fins’ tartly. 

\>'ith the same (d)ject, and how' was he to (‘vjdain Mr Cloiiiding ac(|ui(»s''cd, and prr'sently handed 
,'nuitteis (o licr'^ Of course the wull nnglit he the draft of an adveitjsoineiit to his p,iitiur, 
lestored in the na'antime; but if it weie not, Sir ‘This w ill never do,’ (.xdauued tludattei. ‘Hi're 
L’eter ivould j)robably l.iy claim to the piopcity \ou have g,ivt n our own naim' and address, to 
by applyiTc' lor letters of admiiiistratiuu lb* let all the woild into the sei ret. People will 
HOW’ very nmdi regrettcfl that he had not Jcd’i it s-iy that Slmltlewoith and (loulding mu'-t be 
WM’tb Mr l\lossop, where it would liave been .sale ; getting \cry (arele.'-s; and evciy old w^mian wdiose 
hut all .solicitors have a [u-opeiisity to take ch.irge ; bu im-s', we transact will coil(ie here in a panic, 
of their clients’ doi umeiit-, and in this instance to '■( e that her documents avi' sufi* ’ 
the custom was Hkd\ to prove unfortunate. How- ‘Then shall w’e hav<‘ it issued from the police 
ever, he did not doulit (hat the olfcr of a sufhcient otln (‘ asked Mr (roulding. 

ivw’ard would lead to tlic restuiatioii of the w'lll, ‘ No ; I think >ou hud better give it to I’oynter. 
which ccnild hi* of no lalue to aiiv one but the The thief will base les, lieMtatiou lu going theav ; 
legatee.^ ; unless, imbed, the thiel '-hould hajijieii . but for that matter, our own address woubl appear 
to have some knowledge of the ^^os‘•op famili, on the contents of the 1 Mg.’ 

and tiy to gt‘t a big price fin it from Sir Peter, ft mu-t be exiilaiiied that Poynter k('pt a 
it the latter were so dishonest lui to wish to 1 Pn\.d.e In(|uiry (Illice at Xo. 7 Stray Place, S.W , 
destroy it and ( bum tb ' pe>i\’ land was slightly kuuw'ii to the firm in the way 

On arriving at ( .■ '■ i Mr (bmldiiig of bn.smes'.. 

ioimd that lie bad more than an hour to wait! ‘There s aimtlier tlilug,’ Mr Sluittb'woilb con- 
for a train ; and he spent the tune in pacing up tinmd, while Mr (lunblmg piocc'eded to write 
and down the ]il.itform in a state of gieat inita- out the notice anew. ‘Say “Lost” only- -not 
lion, lor he wms anxious to get home Fveiitn- “ laist or Stolen ami tluoi, if the thief thinks 
ally, liow'c'ver, lie had the satisFai tmn ol being that it is snppo.sod to be simply lost, he will 
once more whirled on hia wmv to Luiubm. When not he .afraid to come forw'ard ’ 
lia-'-sing through (Vewv, he alighted for a moment, Mr Ooulding made the nece.ssary alteialion, 
to ask at the Inquny Ollicc whether any tidings and was soon on lii.s waiy to the establi.>^hment of 
of the bag had been ol'talued, but, as lie aiitici- Mr Po\ liter. That woitby wa^ nn ('\-dete( tive, 
paled, w’ltlmut siicces'-. and though ready at all turn » to make ‘])ri\ate 

ft was almo.st eleven o’clock W'hen he readied impiiries’ about other people, mighi liave shuimecl 
home, tired and di.-pinted ; but the fatigue of any very scardiing inquiry into bis own career, 
his journey caiu.cd him to deep soundly, not- However, he w.is wadi enoiiL-h litbal lor the 
Withstanding tlie tlmuglit tliat on the moirow .soiiiee tli.it the .soluitor.s riapuiial, and willingly 
he woubl have to make a disagreeable cxpkiua- undertook it on the promisi- of a reasonable 
tion to hi.s senior partner. He "was at the olfice fee. 

half an hour earlier than usual neoct morning, On the ne.\t day, which w'us Saturday', the 
and had m-'t Ion;; to wniit for the ajipearance of uotn-e appe.uvd in the leading London dailies, 
Mr Shuttlew’oi th. The latter was an elderly as well as in a provincial newsp.iper circulating 
man, short and stout, with a red hue; a very in the Ore w'e distiu t, to which it Ijad been trans*- 

good fellow in many respects, hut w'lth a decidedly nutted by telegrapli. It ran as ibllow.s : ‘Fifty 

criLsty temper. Hence, Mr Ooulding had avoideil J\>uni)S ItEWAiu), — Lost at (Jrewc on the moiniiig 
mentioning the loss of tin' will m his telegram, of Thursday the 10th in.st, out of a first-class 

hoping that it might be found in time to save him comiiartmciit in tlu' London train, a lawyer’s 

from a lecture ; lor ivhen anything -w'ent wrong, black bag, coiibuning a "Will and some* papers of 
Mr Shuttleworth •was not .sAiw to express his no use to any om* hut the owner. — The finder 
sentiments. It could not be helped, howevcT ; and will icceive thi' above rew^ard pu immediately 
the junior partner told his story as briefly a.s bringing it to Poynter’s Pin at u* Inquiry Office, 
po.ssiblc, adding that he supposed they had better 7 Stray Place, London, S.W.' 
advertise at once. * Mr 'Mo^soj>’s fiincr.al wms to take place on 

Mr Shuttlow'orth had listened in silence, hut Monday morning , and up to Satuiday evening 
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no news of tlie will Lad l>eeu received, tiiougli Miss Ilcddic, Sir reter, Mr Crooks, and tlireo 
Lotli the partners remained at the oflico till a of Oie more intimate friends of the deceased, 
late hour, in the vain hope that a telegram might Under the circumstances, it was not surprising 
arrne fu>m the Crewe police office, where Mr that there was an absence of any violent mani- 
Gouldmg had h-ft his address. The latter gentle- festation of grief. The baronet had never been 
man felt that it was incninbent on him to be very friendly with his cousin, and cared nothing 
iirescnt at the funeral, and arrange the household about him ; the two ladies were the persons most 
matters at ‘The Firs’ afterwai’ds, and his mind attached to the deceased gentleman, but they 
was a good deal disturbed in consequence. Mr were to inherit his w’ealth, and their excitement 
Shuttlcworth advised him to go to Crewe that naturally modified their sorrow. Mrs Fcddie’s 
night, sleep there, and make inquiries at the mind was filled vitli misgivings about ilie will; 

])olicc office on the following day (Sunday), and but she tried to ui>pear calm, not telling her 

thereafter proceed to Chester. The partners sat daughter of the lo'^s. The iormcr ladv was 
talking together till nearly half-past five o’clock verging on fifty years of age ; but her dai^c hair 
---more tlian tno hours after the Saturday closing was only '^'"btlv ‘■treakr*'! wi^h gray, and her 
hour; and Mr Goulding had then just enough complcMun w.i '■ 1 I \.r": .die WcV-, in short, 
time to hurry home, pack his valise, and caj^cli just the c-muIj, i’-- ‘ .1 of woman vho 

the mail at Kuston, so as to reach Crewe .shortly would be .'ip]'n'oiaie 1 in a sickroom. Slie would 
after midnight. It had been arranged that he have been '.i i » all- >: 1 Mj* Mnssop during his 
should take with liim the draft of the will, as illness, had she kiiowm that it vu:. serious; but, 
a substitute for the missing document. Thi^ ' ior some reason, he preferred to employ the ]iro- 
would of course be practitally tbe same thing 1 Icssional nurse recommended by his cook. IVr- 
fur the requiied purpose; and if its production ' hap« he uas afraid that, if Mrs lh'(ldie took 
instead of the will did not create .suspicion, an<l her abode at ‘The Firs,’ her lour daught is 

cause Sir Peter or his friends to ask awkward would follow, and end by taking cianmai of 

questions, a discovery might be avoided for the the entire e.stablishnicnt. Keddie, who 

time. accouqianicd her nif'llier, was very similar ui 

As Mr Goulding was leaving the office, Mr feature and style, and looked about tiVLi.ty- 
Shuttleworth gave him some parting words of i five. 

advice. ‘Be careful,’ he said, ‘not to volunteer! Sir Peter was a strongly- built, hc\'’uy- looking 
any information. Put a bold lace on it, and j man, not much over thirty, and he Icrt'w a gieat 
remember that no one has a right to catechise ■ deal more about lior'-es than law. Tli', legal 
you. I only hope the baronet has not got wind i adviser, how'ever, made up lor any defnuem’y in 
of the aflaii’. If you had published the name the latter respect. Air Crooks \\a'« not unlike 
of our firm, as you intended, he would have been , a little fox-terrier ; saiidv, small, and dial j»- 
sure to know.’ | featured ; and he ap]u:.ired to carry hi-j dant’s 

It is unnecessary to dwell on Air Goulding’s | brains as w all as lu.. own. 
journey northwaids. lie called at the Crewe] The ollur three gentlemen were invited paitly 
police office on Sumlay morning ; but the bills i to remove the embairassment wind) woulil have 
first issued there, otlcring five pouiid.s rev/ard, | existed between the baronet and Ain Jleddie if 
had been without result, and the police hail , no strangers "were jireseiit ; for, as might be 


obtained no information wliatcvor. 

Pi'oceeding to Chester in the evoning, lu* slept 


expected, they were md on veiy j 
When Air Goulding ruse to 


there, and attended the funeral ne.xt morn- ! ceedings, his face w’as tlie longc-t m llie iv^om, 
ing. There %vere not many persons present, ' and he spoke witli some nervon ne.s. ‘In 
as Air Alossop had been rather reserved in dis- ! accordance with the usual jiracli o,’ he bigan, 
position, making few new^ friends; and most of j ‘it is now my duly to inform you id llie tenor 
his old friends \vere gone before him. The ' of Air Afossiqi’s will: and 1 may meiihon that 
jirocchbion compmsed borne half-dozen of the | it w'as signed only the day before Ju- (hed ; but 
neighbouring geritrj’, and Sir PetiT, w'ho had he had given my fnin mslruction^' to prepare it 
brought his solicitor with him. The baronet did about three weik-i bi loro. I luoiight it <lown 
not e.vpect any great benefit from his kinsman’s from London niyr.ell, and was present when he 
death; but thought that perhayw Air Alo-sop executed it ; and this donnnent tliat T am going 
might have relented so far as to leave him a to read is a draft. It is of (.uursc almost, word 
thousand or so on the strength of tlieir rekition- lor word with the wull itsidf.’ 
ship, ‘Why not read from tlie oi ispnal''’ asked Air 

Alossop IJall, the residence of Sir PebT Price Crooks, ‘and then ive should have the cjoact 
Ato^-sop — to give him lus full name — w^as near words.’ , 

Wrexham; and his solicitor 'was Air fJavid ‘ 1 have nut got it In* re.’ 

Crooks of tliatj town, a gentleman who took a. ‘Alay 1 ask wlier.* it i 


special ml«-i‘e.it in his client on afTouut of certain 
sums he had advanced him to meet lo‘'SCS on 
ihe turf. Airs Jleddie and her eldest daughter 
had also arrived, at Air Goulding’s request, to ! 
lemain in charge at ‘The Firs’ until affiiirs were ' 


*lt is along with Mime other papers that 1 
tocik away.’ 

‘lyell, I thought it was etiquette to produce 
and open llx' wnll itsrlf in presence of tlio rela- 
tives ; but jierliaps, sir, you will let us hear how 


M'lLled. lie had privately cxplaincal to the j the draft run.V ' « 

I'O'mer lady the ^iifurtunate affair of the lost will, ' ^ The country mouse generally stands a little 
tpi'uLuigas coufTently a'5 he could of its ultimate in awe <»f the town mouse, and in like manner 
K( *y'iy. Alter the iunoral, the party assembled Mr Crooks entertained a certain respect for the 
in tilt llbiMiy to hear the will read. Besides eminent London solicitor, for which reason, pro- 
Alr Gviuiding, the company consisted of Airs and hably, he did not iJiirsue the subject further. 
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]\Ir Goulding then proceeded to 3’ead the docu- school. Both parents died while Palmer was 
nifTit, which, though simple in substance, wnis j-et a child, the funeral of his mother being the 
so luadetl with obscure forms and technical terms earliest event of which he had any recollection. 


tljat the recital occupied several minutes. 

Sir Peter looked as though he dicl not 
thoroughly understand it ; hut he knew that Ins 


The child, who'^c sole inheritance was a tendency 
, to asthma and bronchial disease, was brought 


luurougmy uuueitetiuiu uuu ue auew uiaL ins i i i n ^ a i 

immu vVas not monUuned at all, and oonsoqnently "P «l««>t>;d by an aunt. Aa a boy ho was 
that he was to get nothing, lie glowered at Mrs always small, and apparently weak of frame, but 
JleJdie with a vague fceliug tliat she was the ''’as capable of efforts showing great muscular 
cause oi his disappointment ; and his lumchmaii, strength. He was admirable on the trajieze and 
the Wrexham attorney, looked very \iciously the gymnastic bar, and was a bold and fearless 


at all the comjiaiiy. 


swimmer, hut took no part in cricket- or football. 


‘I suppose you will apply for jtnjbate at once?’ read a great d(‘al, csiiecially poetr} ; and Avas 
bu-d tbo kttop Bentl.-inan to Mr koulding. 

‘Co,rX^’‘’tbciV bo said brusqnoly b. S.r ^ b.'bovod _bo would die oarly and 

I'clo)’; ‘wo oiv not wanted I,.™ ; tliei-c k no “ sin}!«''‘r personal charm, 

use in staying longer j’ and tin- two worthies wp_ always one of his most remarkable 


made tlicir exit, but v ltc not seen to dine away 
till JK'arlv hair an hour later 


charactenstics. At school he learned Latin and 
Greek ; but outside, be learned liomany, the 


Alter partaking of Itnuheon, tlie strangers language of the gypsies. This he didhy pajing 
..^look their dcjiarture, leaving lili* Goulding at travelling tinkers sivpcuce lor a lesion, liy liauut- 
liberty to dl.Nnbs business matters with Mrs mg their tents, talking with the men, and crossing 
Peddle. It wa^ airaiiged that all thi- i < ivants jjj- women with his pocket-money, 

were to be letained lui the present, the lady • i r. e i i i 

’ •! navtbom tbo sum, Ib-U, f»r “ uiwo woris wkcli wore 

Idr .'l tlirm l» b-n,', it slio bis vooiibul.iry. In Ibis way ho gradu- 

wen* only lurtuiiate enough to g<‘t the jiroperty o-Hy w^^J-de lor hiiUncU a gypsy dictionary, 
iiilth into her ])o-,s< ssion. She w-is solely Through some family in (\u once, the boy ob- 
tn ublv'il !il)out tliO loss of tin* will, tlioiigh Mb'e tained a situation as clerk in tlie house of 
said little; iiiid not AMthoul reason, lor, AA'hen lidi and Underwood, Eastohea]), London. The 
one i" oil the ]iuini of exehanging ]).*\erty tor woik Avas not congenial; but Palmer spent 
wealth, It is a Mter disapp-aiitinent to see the hours in learning the Italian lan- 


foitiiTK' 'iiddi'iily v.ini‘'h, hikI the poA'eHy steins 
doulih' gailnig. The L’eddies lived together in 
.1 small buiiMi in the suburbs ot Mancbe^ter , ami 
tie* nii)de''t annuity on winch tlu v eoiilvived to 
keep up .i])p(Mi‘iinee'^ hail ofb n bciii anti‘'ip..tetl 
])V a loan troin Mr Mo^^fip. 


gunge He began witboul assistance, and, at 
lirst, by the old-fashioned method of grammar 
and syntax lessons. Soon these modes were 
<liscai‘d<‘d, and others adopted. There Avas in 
Titchborno Street a caf6 frequented by Italian 


'I jk* Mdicilor re.esiir-.d iUr lleddie as Avell as he refugees, political e.xiles, and republican'^, Avhere 
(ouhl, ])ioiuiaiig to telegraph the moment he had Palmer W’ent nightly, and Av'here he first listened, 

anv'duiig to ci/nmmnicate. He Avas anxious to then began to' talk. About Saffron ITdl Avas 

leturn home th-it night ; and having mule an eolonv ot Italian organ-grinders and sellers 

)n.i.od,ou oi IW luiw. mi.l uii-i. boiue ,mt,nK pi^ter-cast imaf!e-, whom he mk m their 

in uuct-ioiis til the biiller, he lelt in time to culch i Ti • it i 

<bo ovemuq U..H1 at Cbonkr. re,Uurauts, druulr tlioir t.mr w ,1,0, au.l Iwiniod 

their patois. He met and talked ulsfi Avith 
' Italian sailoiv, and acquired the diah (’t'« of Genoa, 

AN OlllENTAli SCHOLAR. Naples, Nice, Livorno, Venice, auil Iirctsina. 

^ , Palmer did not approve of Icarmrig language^ 

IH tbo mouth of Aupist 18H2, Iloiir> jly h,, 

1 aimer was murdered in the Arabian Desert ; language should be at tavt stiulicd Avithout 

uiid eight months later, his bod}, Avitli those of the grammar, and with tin* intention ul acquiring, 
(itht^r Uxo Avlio It'll with hill), was brought home hegin Avith, the most important part of the 


and buried in England. The Lile of P.ilmer 


to begin Avith, the most important part of the 
actual vocabulary; that languages being in groniis 


has been Avritteu by Mr V oltcj; Besant ; and prej,(3iit vocabularic* which, Avith ceilain A'aila- 
the . narrative ^ closed Avith the reflection, that tions, are common property; that mnections, 
Avhile the service lor the dead echoed among the suffixes, and so forth, also resemble each other, 
tombs, some there Avere who thanked lieavcu lor and therefore come quite easil3;,to the man Ai^ho 
Jlnglish hearts as true and loyal now as in liie lias begun AVith the words ; so that, in leoi'niug 
braA-e da}S of old ; and some who thought ot simply to lead a tongue without opening any- 
Palniei’s strange destiny, and lioAv a bruAv; boy more than a dictionary, you acquire iiiseu- 

blionlil will lii'i way from obscurily to borionr "'''’y •' '“i'l ^ grauiiiior a.al a great 

iiy umlauntea eeurage ami persisteueo ; ami liow 'l''“<'ty .“f mauitamod that any 

, i. y • r ^ A y y , iiitilliacut porsoii could Icaru to read a language 

^tlie mortal rcinains of a great scholar and man ^ weeks, and to apeak it in a few months, 
of books should find a place beside the bones of it be his first attem^"^ at an Oriental 

A\"ellmgton and Nelson. language. 

lAdmer avos born on the 7tli of August 1840, In the year 1869, Palmer applied for the 
at Cambridge, Avhero his father kept a private I’rolessorship of Arabic in Cambridgo University ; 
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but Dr Wri^bt of the BritLU Museum was pre- 
feiTocl. In thi* same year, ho\V(‘ver, tlic Lord 
Almoner’s Prolossorhliip" of Arabic became vacant, 
and Palmer received the appointment from the 
Kev. (b-rard Widlesby, Dean of "Windsor, at that 
time the Queen's Almoner. The salary wa^ only 
foT’ty lion m Is a year ; but the preferment was 
im])ortant, because it allowed I’almer to keep his 
fellowship whether he married or not. He did 
mariT, on the verv day alter havim^ received the 
appointment. With the* prole.'c.orslnp and lellow- 
ship, Palmer had lliree linndivd and fifty pounds 
a year ; and the only duty incumbent on him was 
to deliM'r two lectures annually. In 187.3 the 
hedary Avas increased by two hundred and filty 
pound"’, owunc; to new re}»ulations about examina- 
tions in Oriental lanRuai'cs, A\hich re{{uirod that 
Palmer should give lliree courses of lectures on 
Arabic, Per"ian, and Ilindifstani. Soon he had 
an established reputation ih an Oriental scholar; 
and when the Shah of Poit'ia came to this countiy 
in 1873, Palmer was presented to him, and .acted 
as one of his interpreters. lie wiuto in Piilu 
a long account of las interview, and of the Sludi’s 
vi.^'it to Loudon, for the Omk ALhhcir^ in Avhnh 
it occupied thiity-live columns. At the same 
time, and for the same ^lajier, he wrote a de^cup- 
tion of the Duke of l^ldiuliurgh’s marnag<'. Occa- 
fiional work he had of a peculiar kind. One day 
a note, badly wnttiui and badly spelt, rca<died him 
from Hunchester, ivith a paper inclo.-ed of which 
a translation w'as desired. It puued to ]>e ai 
warrant or ticket for certain good., setting forth, ' 
in the name of Allah, that the bale ivitli which 
it came contained so many yards of stuff, of such 
a quality, made by siicb a maiiula< turei, .md so 
fortli. The ti’andation w’as sent otf ; and a letter 
came back, inclosing a ti'ii-jumnd note, and con- 
taining till' words: ‘Demi Sir— H ooray lor old 
Cambridge ! This W'os w'bat the Oxford chap 
said it was,’ The lollowing curious and mterevt- 
ing ilocument upiiears to be a cojiy of an anrient 
Persian inscription, probably t.dcen from a tomb 
or a triuinplial column. It is, however, very 
incomplete. It reads as fullow.s: ‘In the name 

of Goil, This was made [or ere' ted] by [name 

uncertain] m the year [u’umt.rn^ It is one 
thousand four bundled an I '•.■:i:\ [if . . . lon.% 
and seven humlrcd and thiity . . . l»road ; nnd 
it.’ Here the maniw-npt abruptly ends. 

In the year 1873, Palmer made an arrangement 
with Messrs Allen & Co., of Waterloo Place, 
London, to prepare for them an Arabic Grammar, 
a work winch was published in 1874, In the 
same year, lie wrote for the Society for the 
Promotion of Christian Kuowh'dge a Jhstorij of the 
Jewish Nation. A Persian Dictionary, begun in 
1874, gave continuous occupation till the year of 
hi3 death ; but meamvliile he accomplished a 
good deal of olblr work, including a LiJ>> of the 
Calf Jiaroun Alrashid, publushed in 1880 by 
Messrs Marcus AVard <,V Co. In this little book 
the hero of the Arabian Niqht'i is clothed with 
real life and individuality. The origin and rise 
of the Call fate is clearly described ; and much 
information is communicated regarding the mean- 
ing of old Mohap:imedan institutions, together 
with the history m one Mohammedan monarch. 
Haroun is described as a ‘man of great talents, 
keen intellect, and strong will. Had he been 
born in a humbler position, he might have done 



something for the good of Ins country and the 
world at large, and wmuld ceitaiidy even then 
have attained to eminence. The eioipience and 
impetuosity of his discourse, as shown in those 
speeches oi his which liave been pre.^civod, were 
remarkable even for a time when elo([ueuce was 
cultivated and regarded as the greatest accomplish- 
ment. As a man he showed many iudication.s of 
a loyal and afi’ectionate disjjosition ; hut the pre- 
posterous position in which he was jdaced almost 
necessarily cru&hetl all U'ally human leeliugs lu 
him.’ 

In 1880, Palmer finished his new’ translation 
of the Turan for the Clarendon Press: a \ery 
remaikahle and valuable woik. lie liki'wise 
contributed to tbe SatuHhuf Jicvino, the AlJiemvnm, 
and the Acadoinj, W’rote reiiews ami ])aj)ers on 
Oriental .subjects lor tbe Tunrs, and w’as for a 
time on the regular staff of th&.Siandui d. 

The death of P.dmer hapjieiied in a rein.arkabh* 
way. AVlien it became cMdcnt that Aiabi Pasha 
mimt be ]>ut down by force, there was great 
anx'iety both (o;. .Ti’n* the .sah ty of the Siu, 
Canal and it.* ■■In:' I'l-- .«u])poi't which Arabi 
might get fiom aJliC" in the Aiabian Dc'-ert. It 
w’Hs tolerably celt am tli.it Ar:d)i refkom-d on other 
support than that ctf the J'Ig>plian Nationalist 
]).;rty ; he looked either to lijijier Pg\ pt or to 
those paits oi Afiica wliore the Jaitli had latelv 
been making progre. s; and it W'as ]) 0 ""ible tb.it 
there w'ould be a religion" w.ii of unknown magni- 
tude, in wliub Aiabi woiiM be suppoited by the 
Arabs of the De."ert on ))oth sides ot tbe Canal, 
With ihe.se tribes, Palmer had become aM|uainted 
while engaged in the Sinai Survey ; ami when 
the question aiO"i who could go, with a snlfniLiit 
knowledge of the .sheik.s to ascertain tliiir inten- 
tions, and itifluenee tin m ni the rnjht direi-fion, 
P.dmer Wius sclet (ed as um[Ue"tionablv tlie title"!. 
At the instance of Eail Giaiiville ami tin* IjomIs 
of the AdmiiMlty, he w.ii sent to the l)e"eit .md 
peniueula of Sinai, w'liere he was to li.nel about 
among the people ; to puss lioiu tribe to tribe ; 
to a.sceitain the extent of any exi iti nient that 
had been aroused, and how t.ir the peoide weie 
inclined to join Aiabi; then to deUicb the Avboti* 
of tbe tribes if jiussible fi’om the Egyj)ti.m eau.se ; 
and w'ith a view to thi.", to make arT.ingcinents 
with the sheiks- He was to find out on wliut 
terims each w'ould consent to make hi.s jieople sit 
dow-n in peace, or, il m-tessary, join ;md tight with 
ilie Biilish forces, oi act m any way fur Bfitusli 
interests, as might seem best. He wa.s, if possible, 
to close with their terms ; ami ])romises made 
by him would be considered binding on tlio 
British government. As to tlie Canal, be was to 
take all po -t. I nkice an effective guard 
on its b'snk" i-n tl'. i a :i i;- side, ui* for the repair 
of tlie (laiml, in case Aialu should attempt its 
destruction, lie w-as liutber to a.scertuin if camels 
in .suffn'ient ininibcjs could Ijo purchased, and at 
wliat price. Palmer assumed tbe designation of 
the S^ieik Abdnli.ih, and w’as dressed in full 
co.stnme, lilve a Moliainmedan Arab of the towns. 
Ill'S biographer .says : ‘ On leaving Jaffa, Palmer 
disappeared ; he was no longer Palmer ; in his 
place there is the Sheik Abdullah, the old friend 
of the Teyahahs, and going back after ten years 
more to see them again. He is ranch richer than 
when he was here last ; he was then shabby and 
went afoot; now he is splendidly dressed and 




THE MYSTERIOUS VALISE. 


rifl«"s ii camel ; he has hoaiitiful Runs and pistols 
with him ; lie gives presents because he is so 
glad to see Ins old friends again ; he can give 
many more presents because he is so rich.’ From 
Gaza, the Klieik journeyed tliroiigh the Desert 
under a burning sun, travelling sometimes eigh- 
teen hours a day, meeting and arranging with 
the sheiks ; and he reached Sue/ on the 30th of 
July, having fully accomplished the objects ofj 
his mission. I 

The importance of his work will apjiear when ' 
it is considered what might have liappened had ' 
lie not made that j'ourney. Probably the British | 
soldiers Avould have had to deal w'ltli a vast 
horde of i.uiatics, w'ho might have accomplished 
tlio dostriiction <>t th(‘ (\inal, or at least lined its 
banks with hostile natures, liring into every ship, 
and perhaps fnrnislimg to Aialii an immen-i* 
army, formidable by its iniinbers, though badly 
e(]Ui])ped, oral least a crijwd hovering about and 
harassing the British troops. After i’almer had 
made the tri])es (jiiiet, there was no enemy on 
''tlie banks of the (Janal, and a patrol of gunboats 
formed for it a suflicient guard ; and after there 
was no danger of an attack in their lear, the 
army was iree to undertake tlu‘ operations wliicdi 
led io Tel-el-Kehir His great services were fully 
appreciated !v fl i Bull h g-vi'n’u n^ lie was 
appointed ‘J'. rpi<!'i r i !i ■ ' I b :• Majesty’s 
forces in Egv])t ; was placed on the Admiral’s 
staff, and asked to suggest what his salary shouhl 
be On the (ith of August lie again entered the 
Desert, carrying money lor the ]nircluuse cd camels 
and other purposes. On the lOtli of ili*‘ month, 
he and other nitniibers of his party were trcaicher- 
ously muidered ; and thus dosed a caiver of 
marv^cllous vvoik, and still more fruitful promise. 


Tin^ MYSTERTOIdS VALISE. 

BY AN BX-LIf'E-Ol ARDsMAN. 

‘Sentry, will you kindly keep your eye on my 
bag for a few minutes? I am going to have ai 
plunge in the Serpentine,’ said a well-dressed, I 
mitldlc'-aged gentleman to me, one warm summer 
morning a few years ago, as 1 was on diitv at 
the Bulk gate of Knightshmlge Cavalry Bar- 
racks 

‘All right, sir,’ I replied. ‘If 1 am relieves! 
before you return, I shall hand it over to tlie 
next semtry.’ 

‘Oil, I shan’t be more than half an hour at 
the latest, as 1 must he in the City by nine. 1 
prefer leaving my valise with yon ; there are 
so many vagalymds always swarming about 
Hyde Park, that it is quite possible that one of 
them might take a fancy to it while I am bathing. 
It doesn’t contain very valuable propertv — only 
a suit of clothes and a few documents “of m^ 
use to any one but the owner,” as the sayiiJg is. 
All the same, however, 1 have no desire to lose 
it.’ So saying, the gentlemaii turned away, and 
walked briskly across the Park in the direction 
of the Serpentine. 

The request to look after his property did not 
in the least surprise me, as numerous robberies 
from the clothing of persons bathing had for 


some time before been n^ported to the police. 
I lifted the bag— upon wdiich the letters W. N. 
were painted, and which was in the battered 
condition indicative of having been much 
tumbled about — and jilaced it behind the low 
wall that lay betw'cen the barracks and the 
footpath. 

The barracks clock struck eight. Fully half an 
hour had clapsc'd since the owner of the bag 
departed, and as yet there was no sign of liirn ; 
the ‘quarter-past’ was chimed from the neigh- 
houniig clocks and still he did not turn up ; 
and as the minutes passed, 1 thought to myself 
that it was time lie was looking sharp if he 
really wished to he in flic' (hty by ninc\ 

‘About lialf-past eight 1 perceived a great com- 
motion in the i’ark. Men w^cre rusliing from 
all quarters in the direction of the Serpen- 
tine ; and soon afterwards 1 ascertained from a 
})assei-hy that the excitiuriont was caused by one 
of the minieroiu bathers having been ilrovvncd. 
An nnc.i-y suspicion wns at once excited within 
mo Unit the jicrsoii who had come to such a sad 
end was the gentleman who h.id left his valise 
m my charge, vvhi' h sns])icion was intensified 
when T was lelievi’d at nine, with the article still 
iiiiclauned. 1 leflected, howKver, that its owner 
may hav^e been chained to* the scene of the 
disa.ster by that morbid curiosity which induces 
people to linger about the spot where any 
of the kind has recently occurred, and 
ihei., Im'iiig that he was pressed for time, and 
knowing that his property would be perfectly 
safe, hat I gone direct to the City. 

1 handed ov'er the bag to the sentry who 
relieved me without mentioning to him anything 
of tlie circumstances of the case ; and when he 
returned from duty at elev’’cn, 1 eagerly asked 
him if the vali'^e had been called for. 

‘No,’ be replied; ‘it is .still lying behind the 
wall’ 

1 went on sentry agtiiii at one o’clock, and no 
one had come for it It was the height of the 
London season, and HmIc Paik presented its 
customary gay ajipearaiice ; but the imposing 
array of splendidly appointed equipages, dashing 
eque.strians, and t.islnonably dressed ladies and 
gentlemen, which at other times was to iik' a 
most interesting sjiectacle, that afternoon parsed 
by unheeded, all my thoughts were centresd 
on speculations rt'gardiiig the fate of tlie owner 
of the hag liefore being relieved at three, I 
liad it conveyed to my room in barracks, and 
alter coming off gnanl, placed it lor greater 
security in the troop store Tliat evTiiing, before 
‘.stables,’ w'hen the orderly corpoial had read out 
the duties for the succeeding day, he said, 
addressing me; ‘Jones, you have to attend the 
orderly room to-morrovv.’ 

‘Why?’ J inquired. 

‘You have been reported for neglecting to 
salute Captain Sir Carnaby Jenks as he pa.ssed 
vou wdiile on sentry this afternoon,’ was the 
corporal’s answer. 

1 said nothing by w^ay of excuse. This jheinous 
charge was in all ]irohahility true. 1 believe I 
might have omitted to ‘prescift' to her Majesty 
the Queen herselt, if she had passeil that after- 
noon ill her state carriage, .so dl^tracted was I 
by the engrossing subject of this valise. 
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After I left l)!iiTaek‘j for my omtomary 

walk, aiul purclmsii)o a copy of the Echo ironi 
a juvenile newsvendor, I read the particulars of 
the fatality of the inorninf». Friends had identi- 
fied the h(?dy, which was that ot a Koutleman 
ijiuiied Nixon, vho had resided at Bayarvater. 

‘Nixon! That corresponds with the initial 
“N” on the hag,’ 1 tliought to myself, now 
perfeetlv convinced that the deceased was the 
person I hud seen in the morning. I also aseei*- 
tainctl irom the newspaper report that a man 
had been apprehended on suspicion of having 
aiteinpted to rille the pockets of the clothes ol 
tlie drowned man, and who had been roughly 
liaudled by the crowd, before a policeman could 
be procured to take him into custody. After a 
moment’s reflection, I decided to call at the 
address given in the paper, in order to arrange 
about the restoration of th6 l>ag ki tlu' relatives 
of the deceased. 

Reaching tlie house, I knocked sofily ut the 
door, and stated my husinoss to the domestic who 
appeared, by whom 1 was sho^vn into a room, 
and immediately afterwards was w'aited njion by 
a young lady, the daughter of tlie deceased, who, 
naturally enough, was perfectly overcome wilh 
grief, I explained to her in a. few words the 
object of my Msit. 

‘ I am uncertain wlu'ther poor papa bad a 
valise of that description wbmi he left tins 
morning,’ she said ; ‘ hut possibly yon may 
recognise him from this ])hotograpb,’ submitting 
one she took from the table lor my inspec- 
tion. 

I experienced a stiauge sense of relief — the 
features in the ydioto were those of a ]>erson 
bearing no ref'Cmblaiu e nb.itevoi' to tlie individual 
who had left his hag in my charge. 

The young lady thanked me heartily for the 
trouble I had talceii in tlie matter ; and I Idt 
the house of mourning, and returned to barracks 
in a very mystified state of mind. 

‘ Could the owner of the bag be the thief who 
had been caught in the act of plundering the 
dead man’s clothes 1’ 1 asked myself, hut imme- 
diately dismissed the idea from my mind, as 
being absurd ond improbable. 

Next day, I attended the orderly room, and 
received a severe admonition Irom the command- 
ing ofiiccr. Fortunately for me, as it haiijicncd. 
Sir Carnaby had been in plain clothes, so my 
oflcnce in the eye of martial law was of a com- 
paratively venial cliaracter. Immedi.xtcly alter- 
■wards, 1 considered it my duty to report the cir- 
cumstances attending the valise to the adjutant, 
who in turn communicated nith the police 
authorities at Scotland Yard ; and that evening, 
pursuant to instructions received, I had tlie bag 
conveyed to that establishment. After I had 
explained how <^xt was placed in my charge, it 
nas opened in my presence by an official, and 
was found to contain j'ust a suit of old clothes 
and a few newspapers, but no documents of any 
kind, as stated by its owner. 

After this, tlie hag ceased to interest me, as 
the valueless character of its contents caused 
me to hpecLilato h'ss on the unaccountable conduct 
of its possessor^ m n6vcr returning for it. I 
niay mention that I read an account in the 
evening paper regarding the alleged thief who 
had lieen apprehended on the Serpentine Bank 


I nndiT the circumstances before alluded to. By 
I the name of Judd, he liad been taken before 
[ a magistrate and remanded for a week, in 
! order that inquiries might ha made concerning 
him. 

Rome time afterwards I was on Queen’s guard, 
Westminster. I liad just mounted my horse 
and taken up position in one of the two boxes 
facing Barliament Street, w^hen a gentleman 
stopped opposite me and scanned me curiously. 
Addressing me, he said: ‘Don’t you remember 
me ? ’ 

There was no mistaking the voice ; it was that 
of the owner of the hag ' Otherwise, ho was 
greatly altered, as he had denuded himself of 
the luxuriant whiskers and moustache winch he 
wore when I saw^ him previously. 

‘ IV'^hat has licen wrong ’ 1 asked. 

*Oh, I was seized xvith a fit that morning 
when I came out of the water, and was taken 
homo in an uncoiiM ions stati’. J liave been very 
unwell ever since, and ha\e lelt my house for the 
lird time to-day. T made luquiiies at barra ' 
about you ; ami as the soldier 1 spoke to seem- -d 
to know about the bag T left with >ou, he dii • U d 
me here.’ 

‘Well, sir,’ I s.Tid, ‘J h.id quite made up my 
mind tli.it you were the gentleman who wm-< 
drow'ned that moining ; and wdien 1 discovered 
my mistake, 1 am almu.^t asliamed to own that 
1 took you for the man who was apprehcuided 
oil the (barge of 1 tying to plunder the drowned 
lunn’s clothes.’ 

Tlie gentleman smiled jdeasaiitly and said : 
‘All! T read about that. — Ami mnv to business. 

I wish to gi‘t my hag at onct'. I presume you 
hav(‘ it in sale kce]>ing at the barraek^?’ 

‘It’s much nearer at hand,’ I K'jdied — ‘just 
across the street from here;’ ami then I told 
him that it was m the custody of the polho 
uulhorilies at Siotiaiul Y.ird. 

1'Iiis informal ion apparent! v disconciTled him. 

‘It IS very awkward indeed,’ lu“ said. ‘1 have 
to catch the six train lor Liverpool, a^’ 1 wl-li 
to sail by ibe fti'umer that leaves to-morrow 
morning for New York. (Jouidii’t >ou come 
aeioss with me to get iti ’ 

‘ You hirgi't tli.it I am on reutry,’ 1 replied. 

‘I wani’t be relu'ved until four; and even tlien, 

I daren’t leave the guard ; m»v ivould I care 
to ask pennisdon to do so You should go a’, 
once to the captain of the guard and represent 
the ease to him ; ami perhaps, under the cir- 
cumstances, he will porniit mo to accompany 
you.’ 

Acting on mv advice, he pi'oceeded at once 
to the otticer'in cornniand, leaxung me extremely 
amused at the fuss lie w\as making about liis 
bag, considering all that it w'as w^orth. 

Soon afteiwvards, lie returned with a sniiliug 
face, and informed me tliat the captain had | 
acceded to his request. I expressed my gratifi- j 
cation fat this intelligenci', and added: ‘Rurely, j 
sir, you have hi*en shaving since I last saw 
you?’ 

‘Yes; I w\as threalened wdth the Tccurrence 
of a nasty skin complaint to which I was for- 
merly subject.’ 

During the interval that elapsed until my 
period of duty w^as ended, the gentleman paced 
about m a most impatient maimer, ever and 
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anon seeming to relieve his feelings by stopping 
to pat my horse. At length I left my post, 
and dismounting, led my charger to the ^able 
and handed it over to a comrade ; then divest- 
ing myself of my cuirass, was ready to proceed 
to Scotland Yard. One of the corpoials on guard 
received orders to accompany me; so, together 
with the gentleman, we started, ancl crossing 
the street, readied the police headquarters in 
a minute or two ; and on making infpuries, 
■were directetl to the ‘Lost Property ’ depaituumt. 
■VY' stated our hubhioss ; and an official, after 
receiving an assurance from mo that tlic appli- 
( ant was the right person, b]->eedily produced tlu* 
valise. ‘Why didn't you see about this before?’ 
ho asked, addressing the gentleman. 

‘Jlecauso I was too ill to see about anyiliing,’ 
was the reply. 

The gentleman tlien«bignul a book, eertifying 
that his properly bad been restored to liim, giving 
as bo did bo tlie name of Nobbs. 

Having thanked the oflicial, Hr Nobbs eangbt 
up his projK'i’ty, and ue lelt the office. When 
we got to the iloor, we found a->semble(l a small 
tTo\\d of men ('Tiiploj^ed about the establishment ; 
i(jr th(' nil usual .spectacle of two helmetod, jaek- 
hooted (juaid.snien liad e.auscd a good deal of 
,'’]ieculatioii as to our husmevss there. Mr Nobbs 
hurriedly brushed p.ast tlieiu, and gaining the 
street, haded a passing cab, and the driver at 
once pulled up. ‘Hefe is something for your 
trouble,’ be said, .slipping a soveieigu into my 
li.'irid. I, of courho, thanked him hciU’Lily fur 
till,! munificent douceur. Declining the oiler of 
the diiver to X’hice his bag on tin* dicky, he 
imt it inside the vehicle ; then .shaking h.vnds 
uitli the corporal and m^vself, ho said to the 
(Inver. ‘Eirston, as fast as you can,’ and entered 
tln‘ cab. 

Tlui driv< r relta-ed llu* brake from the wdiecl, 
and was whiiqiing uji bis bcraggy hor.se with a 
vi<‘w to still ting, when the poor anitn.al slipped 
and fell. The men belonging to Scotland Yard 
Avllo had followed ns into the street at once 
rushed to the driver’s as,sihtance, unbuckled the 
traces, and after xmsluug back the cab, got the 
horse on its feet. All the wdiile Mr Nobbs was 
w.itcliing the operations from the window ; and 
1 noticed that one of the men wa.s .surveying him'' 
very attentively. 

‘Your ms me is Judd, Ln’t it?’ the man at 
lengt.h remarked, 

‘No; it isn’t. — What do you mean by addi e^.s- 
ing me, .dr?’_ indiguanlly replied Mr Nobbs. 

‘Well,’ said the man — Avhom I at once sur- 
mised was A member of the detective force — 
‘that’s the name you gave, anyhow, 'when you 
were h.ad up on tli« charge of feeling the pockets 
of the gent’s clotlics who was drowned lu the 
Serpentine a week ago. I know yon, although 
you’ve had a clean shave.’ 

I started on hearing this statement ; my sus- 
picions, ridiculous as they seemed at the tiino, 
had turned out to be correct after all ; while 
Mr Judd, alias Nobb,-5, tin ned as pale as death. 

‘Come out of that lab,’ said the detective. 

‘•You’ve no right to detain me,’ said Nobbs. ‘I 
was discharged this morning.’ 

‘ Because nothing was known against you. — But 
look here, old man, wluat have you got in that 
bag?’ 


‘ Only some old clothes, I assure you,’ said the 
crest-fallen Nobb.s. 

‘ Come inside, and we ’ll see,’ said the detective, 
seizing the bag. ‘Out of the cab — quick! and 
come with me to the office.’ 

Mr Nobbs complied wttli a very bad grace ; 
while the corxioral and I followed, wondering 
what wa.s to hapjieii next. 

AYo entered a ■ room in the interior, and the 
hag was oxicned ; but it apparently contained 
uolhiiig but the doilies. 

‘There is certainly no grounds for detaining 
the man,’ .s.aid an in'ipector standing near. 

Mr Nobbs at once brightened uxj and cried • 
‘You see 1 have told you the truth, and now be 
good enougli to let me go.’ 

‘AH right,’ said tile detective. ‘Pack up your 
trap.« and clear out ! ’ 

Mr Nobbs this time ftomjdied with exceeding 
alacrity, and began to rejilaco the articles of 
clothing, when tlie detective, seemingly scting on 
a sudden inipnlsc, caught up the vali.se and gave 
it a vigoron.s shake. A sliglit rustling sound was 
distinctly audible. 

‘ Hillo ! wliat ’s this ? ’ cried the officer. — 
Enijitying the clotbe.s out of the bag, ho pro- 
du('.ed a pO(dcet-kiiife, and in a trice ripped open 
a false Ijottom, and found— ^bout two dozen 
• .a', ' ••iio'i 1 i''i.'! and a magnificent emerald 

necK-iet carcluily packed in wadding, besides a 
number of unset stonc.s. 

The jubilant detective at once compared them 
with a list wliich he took from a tile, and pro- 
nounced them to be the entire proceeds of a 
daring robbery that bail recently been committed 
in the shop of a West End Jeweller, and which 
amounted in value to fifteen hundred pounds ! 

Mr Nobbs, alias Judd, now looking terribly 
confu.sod and abuslied at tbi.s pi’(*mntnre frustm- 
tion of his jilun to clear out of the country with 
his booty, was formally charged with being in 
])os.se'sion of the stolen valuables. He made 
no reply, and was led away in cu-stody. 

Before returning to the guard, I remarked to 
the inspector : ‘ I thought, sir, when he gave 
mo a sovereign for looking after his bag that 
it was more than it was worth ; but now' I find 
that I have been mistaken,’ 

‘A sovereign!’ cried the in.spector. ‘Let me 
.see it.’ 

I took the com from my cartonche-box, wdicre 
r had placed it in the absence of an accessible 
X) 0 cket, and handed it to him. 

He smilingly examined it, and throw it on 
the table. ‘ 1 thought as much,’ he remarked ; 

‘ it ’.s a bad one ! ’ 

Mr Nobbs, alias Judd - these names w'cre two 
of u formidable string of alia-e- t:»"P'''l out to 
be an export coiner, burgl ir, an I -w in, Her who J 
bad long been * wanted ’ by the po^^ce. He was T 
convicted, and Bontcnced to a lengthened period 
of iienal servitude. 

A few' weeks after Mr Nobbs had rccGO'ed his 
w'ell-carncd punishment, I received a visit from a 
gentleman, who stated that he was cashier m the 
lew'cllei’.s establishment in W'hich the robbery had 
been committed. He informed me tliat his em- 
ployer, having taken into consido.mtion the. fact 
that I was to a certain extent instrumental in the 
recovery of the stolen jew'ellery, had sent me a 
present of thirty pounds, I gratefully accepted 
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tlio inoiK'v, which, J liad seen cnonali of silent hind’ very soon; and still the busy world 
soldieriiiLr, I invested in the pnrchiise ul my dis- bliall hurry on : the biirii will not miss ns ; even 
cliaree lioin tlie Household Cavalry. Such is oiir friends shall cease to mi.ss us, ior they, too, 
ni> htory ot the Mysterious Valise. shall go. 


TO MY BOY : AN APOSTUOITTE. 

I GAZK into the azure depths of thy bonnic eyes, 
my boy, and that gaze brings back to me other 
eyes and another form, long hin<‘C niouldei'ed to 
clay, and I feel bound to thee by a ilouble tie. 
The childliood’s love I bore that other is thine, 
and added thereto is a father’s love, yearning 
and anxious. 1 can see in thy eyes the bygone 
days and years, which now aie only memories 
vague and dim, like a diorama seen in dream.-'. 
’J’hcre stand the two or tlirce homely coinages 
whicli formed the liMinlet wlnu'e my boyhood’s 
days were spent. Id i ere 1 see the greensward 

where my bare h'et danci'rl to untuned numbers. 
1 again si'e the mossy bridge and tlie ripjtling 
brook. I hear the dioiic ot tlie humble-bee, tlie 
grinding tune of the corncraik, and the hurned 
whir of the startled partridge. I can .see th«‘ 
damp iuist.s creel) over the hills and sheet the 
valley in the gray twilight of the cjuiet summer 
evenings ; and the Hitting vision of the great 
while moth-', which, in the gatheiiug "bom, 
come out ot .shadow-land and .••:a.:i di'i||'..j 
Sweeter than all the tunes I learned in the-^e 
happy days, 1 hear my sLlor’s and mv mother’.-' 
voice m hai)py hymniugs again. There lie the 
‘lusty trout’ that have just been emjitied from 
my father’s tislung-baski>t— the fruits ot an even- 
ing hour. 1 see, by that old crumbling wall, 
the narrow sti ip ot garden-ground th.it Ave shared 
among us, and win re our near neighbours came 
to help. 

But gone to their grave, s, or 8catleri*d, an* all 
the forms 1 loved so well. Many miles from 
Avhere our lot is now east are the.se treasured 
S])ots The burn still tinkles on ; l)Ut wlieie 
are the men, AvoTiien, and childicn 1 knew? Still 
the evening mists dr.ipe iiie valley Avith giay ; 
still the moths Jlit to and lio in tin- darkiu.s-s. 
The old bridge is not greatly altered ; but 
stranger.-' m.ny inquiie in A*ain to wboin belong 
those huge initiahs on the copeslone, whnh we 
hewed out with a hig nail and a stone one 
swcltciring .summer d.iy. The AMld-tlowei\s bloom 
the same a.s ever; and in the early dawn may 
still be lieard the l.uniliar song of the skylark 
and the plaintn'c cry of the peewut -)iist as of 
old. But new forms till tlie place.s ot the old 
familiar ones, and T—l am a stranger whore, for 
centurie.s niy forefather-' dwelt and. owned the 
lanil. The girN and hoy.s are Avninen notv, and 
h.a\e become prisoners in .smoky cities, there to 
toil for bread, and look back tvilh a Joud bid 
unavailing rl-grct to the quiet liamlet where the\ 
Avere born and bred. Some of them liuA'e escaped 
this fate, and slumher cpiietly in flu- still chiinh- 
yard among the trees CUie of tliem had thy 
gentle eyes, my son ; and Avhen thy gaze meets 
mine, the dead past ri.ses before me, filling me 
AMlb thoughts I cannot utter. Though a stranger 
111 the hind of my fath<-rs, I see iny brother in 
thy ‘eyes, am^ in the eyes ot CA'ery azure speed- 
Avell by the bnrnie’.s bn in. T hear his A’oice m 
thine, and I hear it in every tumbling stream, 
lie IS gone, and you and 1 shall go ‘into the 


MY LITTLE BOOK. 

A LiTfLE book of samlry songs 
To me, who piizo it much, belong'? * 

Swt-et songs me they of ni.'iid iind umth, 

01 man and wiie, ol love and trntli, 

Of bud and blossnm, car and sheaf, 

Of wintci beriy, sunmiui Ic.vf, 

Of oich.-ud-ldossoms in nnd-lMay, 

Of fruitage golden, scetilod haj, 

Of shoie and se.a, of tarn and del!, 

Of haunted giange and holy well, 

Of B.ieehiis jovial ’tnongst Ihe guides, 

And m.any a.iothcr thing which shapes 
Ifs(‘If with ])OPt\s brain and pen 
In songs lhat win Ihe heaits of men, 

M\ n'-ighhonr F.iet, who keeps a school, 

A model jilaco of hue and lule, 

AVho, the woild -? w'lse and jirudont man, 

II'u not a thoiiglit without its pl.in , 

■\Vhosi- hciut is c'lpliic to the lieail, 

And )>y its c.ili iihilions led, 

V'hih- wh.il oseapt's in love or th.i'iks 
Goes to the gn-.it pei ernts or h.iiiks, 
lie cares not for my little book, 

But says ’twonhl m'lther kcej) a cook, 

Noi ]>.iv the lent, noi buy a field, 

Nor make the mine its ingots yield, 

Koi ,ukl .an eighth to dividend, 

Koi introduce a wealthy friend. 

In shoit, Fact says 1 am a fool 
Whom son.se has never juit to Si liool, 

And tli.xt the lace n(‘ ihyniosteis .ill, 

Ibink they the great ones or the sncdl, 

While they blow bubble, s in the .ui, 

Leave men to Lie's giaiid woik and wear. 

But I h.ave fiioiids, a rhosen few-, 

V ho love llif gootl. ami .sed, the turn, 

.And know (h.it men live not alone 
In .U- 1 C.S liioid .iiid pill's i>r sloiie. 

These often c-oine, and with me look 

Foi tieisuie in my littlo hook 

Like bees wc hic fioiii tlnvvei to llowci, 

Lined cm by sunshine of the hoiii, v 

We clu’-tei lomid e.i. li f.-uoiiute .song, , 
i\nd wash it «<-ie ten limes as long, 

And e’en when skie.s aie daik and dull, 

Eirli cell within our Jiive is full, 
hior gods themselves have daintier faic, 

Ol (.an than we he h.njipier. 

All ' who is richer, Fact or I ? 

Whose raie estate he cannot buy, 

Wliosi- fiitnds a li/e-long joy bespeak. 

While Ills will change with every freak, 

Whose w'calth is sung in love and tiust, 

While his tW- wealth that turns to dust. 

M.iy I not thank my Ood i'liat lie 

Has tuned my liie to poesy ? ' 

B. W. Pftovis. 
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O U S T. 

Ap.oi’t fourteen years apjo, Pi‘of»‘^-i>r Tymlall, 
wlirni conducting some cuuous and interesting 
(‘\j>ei iinents into tlie pnnty of tlie atmosphere of 
various lociiliticH, liatl oirasion to make use of a 
simple nuthod of determining ulietlier ceitain 
sam])les of air eonlained dust or not. By ‘dust/ 
it should he o.xpLiinud, is meant any loieign lloat- 
ing particles, no matter "wdiat their nature may he 
Having conimed his air in a transjiaivnt glass, he 
placed it on a daik hackgrouud in a darkenotl 
room, and .il lowed a rav ol very pouerlnl light to 
jiass till »ugh It. AVhen the air was fiee from dii^t, 
the ra\ uitliin the was invisible, the pim* 

air remaining unilluminati'd , when, on the other 
hand, the air contained dust, the lloating particles 
rcdlected iiioiv or less of the light, and the ray 
heeaine Msilde jvs an illunnnated band. He dis- 
covered that the ordinary atmosphere — such, that 
IS, as is ioiiiid closi! to the surface of the earth, and 
esjieci.illv near cities and in dw'elling-hoiises — 
invariably contain^ iorcign bodie> ; that, in othei 
w'oid-, It reflects light 

It was w'liilo carrying out these experiments 
that rrole-isor Tyndall noticed a veiy remark- 
able ])lienomeuon. If a heated body, sneh 
us a hot wnre, be suspended in a glass that 
"contniiis dusty air, and a ray of liglit be then 
passed through the vessel, the observer wdll 
remark that a dark, umllurninated aura at once 
n-ies uGoiit and above the wnre ; (flr, to speak 
otbeiuvise, that, in the midst of the luminous 
dusty air, there is a transparent, nnillmninaled 
hjiace, the core of W'hich is the wire In fad, 
streaming upw'arcls, there is a body of air which 
is free from dust. Tlie mounting of the air from 
the hot wire is explicable enough. The particles 
in immediate jiroximity to the wire become 
warmer, and, in cfinserpicnce, ^lighter than the 
ot]ier particles ; and therefore a current starts 
upwards from the hot surface. The then unsolved 
]>roblera was : Why did this current contain no 
d list ? The most natural conclusion seemed to be 
that the heated wire destroyed the dust^hat came 


into contact w'lth it ; and it may be that in certain 
cases tliis conclusion is a .pi^t one, for there are 
some kinds of du'-t — using the wmrd in its widest 
sense — W’hich heat may be said to annihilate. 
Floating particles ol w’ater and of fugitive salts, 
&c., (‘ome undi'i’ this categoi^ ; and Professor 
Tyndall appears to have temporarily accepted this 
explanation as applying to all kinds of dust. But 
it w’as in tune demonstrated that this theory was 
ineoircct. Tin ee or four ) ears ago, the provisional 
conclusions wore up''e.t by some further experi- 
lufiits of Lord Ila)leigh, who for the hot wire 
substituted a w’ire of very low temperature, and 
observed that a downward euri-eiit was then pro- 
duced, and that this current, like the other one, 
was tre(‘ iroiu dust The cold wdre of course 
cooled the particle.s of air Unit came into imme- 
diate contact with it, and rendering them heaxier 
than their neighbours, induced them to travel 
dow’iiw'ard.s. But why W’as the column dustless? 
It seemed incredible that the dust could have 
been destroyed by cold, as it liad been supposed 
In be destroyed by heat Some other explanation 
was obviously roijuired ; and the difficulty led 
seicntific men to observe xvith greater attention 
than before the beliavionr of dust in the neigh- 
bourhood of fixed bodies. 

Experiments were made with vessel-i containing 
air which had been artificially loaded with floating 
particles. The burning of a piece of magnesium 
wire liberates a den.so white cloud, consisting of 
minute atoms of magnesia. Charge a glass receiver 
xvith the'?e fumes ; suspend w’lthin the vessel a frag- 
ment of charcoal ; and arrange matters in such a* 
way that a strong ray of warm sunlight may be 
turned on to the charcoal and off again at will. 
If the observer suddenly turns on llio ray, he 
w'lll see that the fumes are dense throughout the 
vessel, and that these closely surround the charcoal, 
which, in fact, so long as it remains in the dark | 
and at the same temperature as the surrounding 
air, hits no influence upon the diftt. But, 'in a 
few seconds, the sunlight wdll begin to warm the 
charcoal, and then the upward current of dustless 
air will become noticeable. First, a thin layer of 
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dustlcss air will be seen to form around the char- 
coal. It will be thicko'-t on the side that is 
immedi<atcly expot-ed to the warmth ; and it will 
rise ffradually, nntil it constitutes the nnilhimi- 
natcd aura, uliich was remarked by Professor 
Tjmdall. As the observer watches, it will seem to 
him as if the charcoal drove away the dust from 
|i. , air. This clcansni" process be^in.s 

u ii ilie w.i'iiiiiu' of the charcoal; and it is 
therefore tolerably clear that the wariniii!:; ot the 
charcoal is the cause of the phenoineiiou. This 
supposition is supported by the fact, that if the 
charcoal be wanned before its introduction into 
the vessel, and the ray be tlien turned on, it w'lll 
be scon that the dustless, unilluininated aura has 
been already formed. It will also be i*onuj,i;ked 
that the hotler the cliarooal, the laiyer will be the 
aura. Indeed, in tavou ’able circumstances, an 
aura with a minimum thickness of one-tiventy- 
filth of an incli may be produced. Hut iron, 
glass, paper, or stone may bo substituted for char- 
coal. Any of tlicse, or even a heated surface of 
oil or water, will give the same results. From the 
warm body, a column of dustlcss air ivill be seen 
to rise. Jf a glass tube be passed through the 
body of the receiver, the phenomenon can be 
examined under tlic most favourable conditjous ; 
for the tube can then be charged with w.iti'V 
of varying temperature ; and it will be notn ed 
that any increa.^e of beat is imnu’diately followed 
by an increase in the dimensions of the aura, and 
ot the upward current of du&tles<5 air. If th(‘ tube 
bo charged with ice, a downward current will set 
in, and, althougli no aura will he visible, and 
the tube it'<elf will become dusty, the downward 
curi’ent w’ill still be found to be free from dust. 

The phenomena, strange as they are, an* both 
explicable by reh'rence to the mechanical laws 
of heat. According to the received theory, heat 
is the motion of the molecule^ ot which all bodies 
ultimately consist. The molecules of air arc 
alw’ays in livel,y motion ; and tJie warmer the 
air, the more lively 1= that motmn. If in a 
portion of air there he placed .i body of a higher 
temperature, that body imparts a portion oi its 
beat to the Burroiinding molecule.s ot air, and, 
in consequence, increases the liveliness of their 
motion. In the iniincdiatc neighbourhood of 
the warmer body, therefore, the air molecules 
have two different motions, Tho‘-o ot them which 
have not touched the warmer body move with 
comparative slow'ness ; whereas, those of them 
which liave touched it move with acceh’rated 
speed away from it. And so, a jiarliele of dust 
that chances to float somewhere near lo the warm 
body is gently impelled towards it by the unaf- 
fected molecules, but more forcibly driven axvay 
from it by the molecules which have acquired new 
heat. The warmed molecules win the day; uni, 
naturally, the particle of dust being iinanle 
overcome them, does not approach the warm body. 
Such is the position of things so long as the body 
remains warmer than the air in which it has 
been placed ; and such is the explanation of the 
d listless am a that surrounds warm bodies. The 
lu^hter a gas is, the more vigorous is the motion 
of its molcciikvi, In hydrogen, therefore, a larger 
dustless aw a may be produced tlian in atmo- 
spheric air ; ami, similarly, under the half- 
exhausted receiver of an air-pump, a larger cmra 
may be produced than is possible under normal 


conditions. Wlien a borlv of a temperature 
lower than that of the suiTounding air is intro- 
duced into the receiver, the strili' between the 
two classes of air-molecules has a difforeut result. 
Tile molecules wdiicli liave touched the cold body 
have their temperature hnvered, or, in other 
words, their activity Ic-^eued. Thc'y rro driven 
hack by the superior vigour of the others ; and 
the particles ot dust (hat are floating in (ho air 
are, in conse(}uence, earned close to the (old body 
and forced against it. They remain on lis surfaci*, 
and the air in Avhicli they floated is cooled, and 
lalls, by vii lue of its iveight. Sucli is (lie expla- 
nation of the iloAviiward ductless ciin-cnf. To 
sum up: bodies Avhicli are w’armer than Iheir 
siUTouiidings, \isihly drive off dust ; and tho=o 
Avhich arc* i older, visibly attract it. ’I'liC'C are 
the special principles, wdiich, modified, of course, 
l>y the opeiation of tin* nirmus natural force'*, 
rignJate (ho deposit of floating particles from (he 
atinospliere. 

But there is yet another kind of body v’ h 
has a remarkable inniicnce upon diif't, , a 1, 
tbiough dust, upon nioisturo in tbe air Tli^* 
introduction into a dusty attno*-])betn of a body 
lin'lily charged with ehdrnity produces a ti'"v 
phenomenon. In order to oli ene it, let an elec- 
trical machine in action lie so arrauged that ifs 
conductor shall ho charged with positive elec- 
tricity, while till* nejitiv'e current s/oes lo the 
eaith ; and (Inn let (In* room be lill< d vvitli <!ii t. 
The inlluence of the coudin’tor will make i(M>lf 
It It over a largo cubic spaee in the following 
manner. In normal cirt iim4 mecs, eviry partich* 
of rlust contains equal 7>orlJons ot positive end 
negative elcdricity. The positive (ondin'tor, 
liow’ever, attracts nocjative ehs'tiicilv ainl n-iiebi 
po-itive. The particles, tlieridore, become jio*'!- 
tiw on one side and negative upon the o|i|rr. 
It two particles of dust, whih* in tins (ondition, 
apjmiach one another, the neg.itivi* (‘le-tn'utv 
ot the one will atttvnt the positive I'leclnbily oi 
the other; and the two p,ir(nh*s will, in cmise- 
qncnco, (leave togadher, and firin a largin- ]vuticl'*, 
winch, in (urn, at on a* bi'comes pr)-,i(ive on 
one side ainl iiegatm* on the otlnr. Tln'ie arc 
thus continual aiMitimis tjf puti l-'s , and when 
the aggregations of du t become large, tlu-y sink 
liy their own weiglit to the •^'round. 'J’he pre*'- 
ence, (lierehm*, of highly ele'driliyd bodies hastens 
the (h'posit oi dii-it. 

It has biH-n ])r()p(i«ed to ntili-o this law in 
order to fiee Tiondon from the soot and fog wdiich, 
especially at certain sca*>onH, enshroud her. It 
Reema to be e-talilisheil that a London fog owes 
its existeiio* to the imimnipc quantity of dust 
winch is created by the myriad chimneys and 
the ten thoii.sind m.mufactones'nf the metropolis ; 
and the wray ni which the yellow fog is RU])poped 
to form IS eiirituis. When a paiticle of dust is 
afloat in a da:' p at'ii' pher''. ‘orne of the moisture 
condense.' <m i*, ci I it beci.nie- the nucleus of 
an ‘atom’ of fog. Tlie w’eight of the particle is 
tlnw increased ; and tin* waiter-logged dust floats 
hnv. The result is tliat the humidity is denser 
tliaii it Avould bo if it were unladen with so much 
dust, and that it i.s darker and more opaque in 
proportion to the amount of du'^t that it contains. 
If we had less dust and soot, W'o should have 
less of this pall-like fog ; and if wo could pre- 
cipitate seme of our dust, we should diminish our 
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risk of being enveloped in Egyptian darkness at Constance was not unacquainted with the 
mid-day. tIig experiments of Lodge and Clark amusement, though she was so young ; and it 
may be said to have proved this. These gentle- is to be feared that she resorted to it deliberately 
men filled a glass jar with the smoke ol m.ig- for the amusement of her otherwise dull life at 
nesium, and at oiice succossiully rleared the the I’ala/.zo, in the lirst shock of her loneliness, 
atmosphere of the vessel by means of electricity, when she felt herself abandoned. Tt was, of 
They uEo filled a room with the soot of burnt course, the victim himself who had first put the 
turpentine, and cleared it in a few minules by suggestion and the means ot cairving it out into 
setting an electrical macliine at work. They her hands. And she did not take it up in pure 
then bcthonglit themselves that it might be iio-i- uautoune'^s, but actually ga\e a Ihouglit to liini, 
sible to carry out a .similar proces.s on a gigantic and the ellect it might proilucc upoii him, e\'en 
scale, and to Ireo Lomlou from dust and soot b^ m the very act cd‘ enti'nng upon Ik'V diversion, 
means of eh>ctncity. The jdan is at present She said to herselt tliat (iaptam daunt, too, was 
impracticable, but it is scientifically sound, and vi-rv dull; that he nould want somi'thing more 
.some modification ot it may in years to come be (Imii the society of his f.ither and mother; that 
r.arried out. ft at least 'deservo.s mention, a.s it wegjld be a kimlne.ss to the old people to make 
showing tiiat llie (•.■ireful ohservation of some of hia life amusing to him, since in that cn«e he 
the mo'-t appai-entiv iii^ignificaiit of natural pro- would stay, ami in the •other, not. And as for 


cesses m.svroit.il lei’ of tlio highest importam 
to the he.iltli. and comfort of Immanity. 


Titr subjects of lliesci comsultatious were at the 
moment iii the full course of a sonata, and obli- 
vious of eiLi-vUiiiig eb’t; in the world hut them- 
elvcs, their music, and their concerns gdieialh. 
xV fortnight li.id pa -.ed ol coiitmn.il intorcmii'c, 
..f mueli nnMc, ol lli.it propinquity which is ;aid 


pleasure which young persons, and e\(U pcT*’OU' 
who are no longer youn find pereniiialU in this 
condition of .supjires'-'ed lo\e-making, this pre- 
occupation of all tie ughf'’ and plans in the sines 
of continually recui cur; meetings, the confideir'es 
the divmationr, tlu ciidle-s f.ilk which is uevir 
'•xhausled, and lu wli.ch tlio most uititici.d beiir',-> 


in the world piobaMy reseal inoie of them.s(lve> 1 1-0 sati.slaction, that in any case tin 


than they tlieiuselsos know’ — when the ed*je 
of emotion is always being touched, and \ery 
often by one of tlie pair at least overpassed, m 
either a comic nr adiagic w'ay. It is not nece.s- 
sary that there should he any I’eal (diarin in either 


of tlio highest importance himself, if the w’orst came to the w’onsl, and he 
rt of humanity. hll "-eriously in love— as, indeed, seemed rather 

likely, judging from the fervour of the beginning 

- oven that, Oonstance calculated, wmuld do him 
A IIOL’SM DIVIDED AGiVfMST ITSELE. no permanent harm. ‘jMen have (lied,’ she .said to 
vpu \'x her.-'clf, ‘but not for love.’ And then there i,s that 

lamou' phrase about a liberal education. A\’hat 
con.sultations were at the was if^ To love her ivas a liberal education? 


t Soiuefliing ot that sort. Then it^oiild only lie an 
advantage to him; for ('Vmstance w’as aw’are that 
she Iwr-elf w'as cbwerer, more cultivated, aud 
dmeuilly far more ‘up to’ everything than joun- 
(buiiiL ' If he had to p.iy for it by a disapiioinl- 
meiil, really everybody b.id to pay lor tlicir educa 


to originab luwn* m ilebe.s than auy higher inllii- ] j,;, one w'ay or another; ami if he W’oro dis- 

eiiee. Kotliiiig (.au be more curious tiian the 1 -ippoiiited, it wMmld be his own fault, lor he must 


know’ very w'ell, everybody must know’, that it wn. 
quifo out of the question sh(^ should marry him in 
any circumstances — entirely out. of the (luestioii ; 
unless he was an absolute simjileton, or the in()«t 
pre.'umptuous young coxcomb in the world, he 
see that; and if he w’ere one or the other, 
the discovery w^uld do him all the good in the 
worhi Thus Constance made it out fully, and 


I experience could d • 1 bn rrll but good 

'flung'’ had gon ■ \ ' ■■ .'i •."■ this fortnight 

— so far, that she ‘ • ■ i i.i I..: I doubt wdiethcr 
they had not gone liir (uiougli. For one thing, 
it Ii.id cost her a great deal in the w’ay of inu^sic. 


])arty, and what i.s still more extiuordinari, il ; She was a very aecompbshod musi( ian for her 
IS possible eiiougb that one may he a per-’on «d I age, .md poor (leorge tfaunt w.i.'^ one of tlie 
genius, and tin' other not tar removed from a I gioate^t bunglers that ever began the .study ot 
fool; that one m.iy be simple as a rustic, and ' tin' m( din. It may be nba ..ji amu.se- 

thc otliev a man or wxmiau of the world. Ko I im-ut this iutercour.se w i i-' ('..•■■ ■ , when it 

rule, in short, holds in those extraordiiiarv Act i-isaid that .she bore Avitfi Ins violiii like an angel, 

most common ami eviuyday conjunetioms. Tlicj-e laughed .and scolded and eneour.T,H'd and juilleii 
is au amount of amusement, excitenienl., A’ariety, him along till he believed that lie could play 
to be found in tbera Avhich is in no other kind ilie Avalizes of Chopin and manv other things 
of diversion. This fs the great reason, no doubt, Avliicli w’cre as far aboA’c him as tiie enqiyrcan is 

why flirtation never fails. It is dangerous, wliieli above earth. When he paused, bcA^ldei'ed, im 

helps the effect. Eor those sinners Avho go into jdoving her to go on, assuring her that he could 
it voluntarily for the sake of amusement, it has caUh her up, Oonstame betrayed no horror, but 
all the attraction-s of romance and the drama only laughed till tlie tears came. Ehe a' ould 
combined. If they are intellectual, it is a study turn round upon her music-stool sometime, s and 
of human character ; in all case.s, it is an interest rally him Avith a free use of a suiierior kind of 
which quickens the .colour and nlie current of slang, Avliieh w'as unutterably solemn, and quiti*- 

life. Who can tell Avhy or how? It is not the unkuowii to the young soldier, Avho laboured 

disastrous love-makings that cud in misery and conseii*ntiously Avith his fiddle in t«l^e evenings 

sin, of which Ave speak. It is those which arc and morning"’, till General Gauiit’vS life became a 

practised in society evt^ry day, which sometimes burden to bun — in a vain effort to elcA’ate himself 
end in a heart-break indeed, but often in nothing to a standard with Avhich she might be satisfied 
at all. • He went to practise lu tlie morning ; he Aveiit in 
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the afternoon, to ask if she thon^lit of making 
any expedition? to suggest that his mother wished 
very mnch to take him to see this or that, and 
liad sent him to ask would Miss Waring come’ 
Constance was generally quite W’lllmg to come, 
aiul not at all alraul to walk to the bungalow 
w'ith him, where, perhaps, old Jjiica’s carriage 
would be standing, to drive them along the dusty 
road to the opening nt .^ome valley, W’hile Mr*' 
Gaunt, not a good climber, slie allowed, wouM 
.sit and W’ait for them till they had exjilored the 
dell, or inspected the little town seated at its 
lioad. Captain Gaunt was more punctilious about 
his mother’s presence as chaperon than Con.stauee 
W’as, who felt quite at her ease roaming with him 
among the terraces of the olive woods. Lt was 
altogether so idyllic, so innocent, that there w'as 
no occasion for any conventional safeguards, and 
there was nohody to see them or remark upon 
the prolonged tete-ii-tete. Constance came to 
know the young fellow far better tlian his infither 
did, better than he himself did, m those walks 
and talks. 

‘Miss Waring, don’t laugh at a felll)W^ I know 
I deserve it — O yes, do, if you like. I had rather 
you laughed than closcil the piano. I had a good 
long grind at it this morning ; but someliow' these 
triplets are more than I can fathom Ijet us have 
that movement again, wdll you’ — Oh, not if 
you are tired. As long as you ’ll let me sit 
and talk. 1 love music with all iiiy heart, but I 
love ’ 

‘Chatter,’ said Constance. ‘I know you «lo. 
It is not a dignified W'ord to apjdy to a genth'- 
man ; but you know, Captain G.iuiit, you do love 
to cliatter.’ 

‘Anything to 2 '>leaso you,’ said the young man. 
* That wasn’t liow’ I intended to end my sentence. 
I love to — chatter, if you like, as long as you will 

listen — or play, or do anything ; as long as’ 

! ‘ Y.oif mu*’t allow,’ said Constance, ‘that 1 lislcu 

admirably. I am thoroughly well up in all voiir 
subjects. I know' the station as well as il T live<l 
there.’ 

‘ Don’t say that,’ he cried ; ‘ it makes a m.in 
beside himself. Oh, it there w’as any chance that 

you might ever I think — 1 ’in almost sure — 

you would like the society in India^ — it’s .so 
easy; everybody’s so kind A — a young coiqde, 
you know', as long as tlie Luly is — deliglitful ’ 

‘ But I am not a young couple,’ .‘•aid Con.stance 
with a smile. ‘You sometinu's confuse your 
plurals in the funniest ivay. Is that Indian too? 
— Now come, Captain Gaunt, let us get im. 
Begin at the andante. One, tw'o — three ! Ninv, 
let ’a get on.’ 

And then a few bars W'ould be played, and 
then she W'ould turn sharp round upon the music- 
stool and I'Ske the violin out of his astonished 
hands. 

‘ Oh ! wliat a shriek ! It goes through and 
through one’s head. Don’t you think an instru- 
ment has leelings ? That was a cry of tlie poor 
ill-used fiddle, that could bear no more. Give 
it to me.’ Slie took the bow in her hands, and 
leaned the instrument tenderly against lier 
'■ shoulder. S^Tt should be played like thi«,’ she 
’ said. 

! ‘ Waring, you can play the violin too?’ 

j ‘A little,’ she said, leaning dowTi her soft cheek 
1 agaunt it, as if she loved it, and draw'ing a 


charmingly .sympathetic harmony from the ill- 
used .strings. 

‘ 1 w'ill never jilay again,’ cried the young man. 
‘Yes, I will — to touch "it where you have touched 
it. Oh, I thill k you ran do everything, and make 
everything perfect you look at.’ 

‘No!’ said Constance, shaking her head as she 
ran the bow' sol’tlv, so softly over the strings ; ‘ for 
you are not perfect ut all, though 1 have looked 
at 3 ’ou a great deal. liook ! tins is the w’ay to 
do it 1 am not going to accoinjiaiiy you any 
mort‘, 1 am going to give you les.sons. Take 
it now', and let me see you ]day that passage. — 
Louder, softer — louder. Come, that W'as belter. 
I think J .shall make something of you alhu* 
all.’ 

‘You can make anything of me,’ said the poor 
young .sdldier, w'ilh ins dip** on the place her 
check had touthed, ‘whatever you phase.’ 

‘A finst-rate Molin-jdaycr, th(>n,’ sai<l Constance. 
‘But I don’t think my ])ower goes so liigh as tlial, 
— Poor general, what does lie say when you u'luid, 
as you tall it, all tin* morning?' 

‘Oh, mother smooths him down — th u is the 
u.S(' of a mother ’ 

‘Is it?’ said ( Vmstance, with an inr of impartial 
inquiry ‘ I didiit know — l^nne. Captain Gaunt, 
w'e are losing all our tim(‘ ’ 

7\iul tlnm tunt him ip" nidi, the suiiala w'as got 
till (High. 

‘1 am glad Beethoven is dead,’ said Constance 
as she closed the ])iano. ‘ll(‘ is safe from that 
at least . lu' can never hear us play. When vou 
go houK', C.ipfain OannI, I advisi you to Like 
lodgings in some quite out ol-tlie-way jd.ice, about 
llnssell Square, or Jsliugtou, or somewhere, and 
grind, as you cull it, til) you are liad up as a 
nuisance ; or else ’ 

‘Or else — what, Miss Waring? Anything to 
jdease you.’ 

‘Or else — give it iqi altogi'tlier,' (’onsluu'e 
s*aid. 

Ills face grew' \civ long, he was veiy loud of 
hib violin. ‘If you Ihink it is kj ho]ie]o8.s as that 
— if you wish nu' to give it iiji allogetlier’ 

‘Oh, not T, It ainn.-(s me. I like to hear you 
break down. It would he quite a pity if m»u 
were to give uj), nou take my seohling so delight- 
fully. Don’t gi\e it up as long as you are hen*, 
Cajitaiu Gaunt After that, it doesn’t matter 
w'hat haj)i)ens- to me.’ 

‘ No,’ he said, almost w'ith a groan, ‘ it doesn't 
matter what ha]ipeiib after that — to me. It ’s 
tin' Deluge, um know,’ said the poor young 
fellow. ‘J w'lsli llie woild would come to an 
('lid first’— thus uncon.sciously celioing the jioet. 
‘But, Miss Waring,’ he added anxiously, coming 
a little closer, ‘J may come back? ’I’liongh 1 
must go to Tjondon, it is not necessary 1 should 
stay there. I may (;ome hack ? ' 

‘Oh, J liop(' 80 , Captain Gaunt What would 
■»'our mother do, it you did not come back? But 
I supjiofce she w'lll be going away for the summer. 
Evcrvbody leaves Bordighcra in the bummer, I 
hear.’ '' ^ 

‘I had not thought of that,’ cried the young 
soldier ‘And you will be going too?’ 

‘ [ 6iip]ios(' sii,’ said Constance. ‘ Papa, 1 hope, 
is not so lost to every sense of duty os to let 
me spoil my coin 2 >lexion for ever by staying 
here.’ •* 
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‘ That would be irnpossibk*,’ lie said with eyes 
full of adiiiiratioii. 

‘You intend that for a coniplimeut, Captain 
Gaunt ; but it is no eoiuphment. Jt means 
either that I have no coinpleviou to lose, or 
tliat T am one ot tho.se Ihick-.vkinnod people 
Avlio take no harm — neither of which is eoni- 
plimentary, nor true. 1 shall have to teach you 
how to pay compliments as well as how to play 
the violin.’ 

‘ Ah, it you only would ' ’ he crieil ‘ Teat h 
mo how to make myself what you like— liow to 
speak, how to look, how ’ 

‘ Oh, that is a {^reat deal too much,’ she .said 
*I cannot undertake all your education. — Do you 
know it is cloise upon noon? Dnle-'S you are 

goinf]; to stay to breakfast’ 

, ‘Oh, thank.s, Miss Waimg I Tliey Avill expect 
I me at home. But you will give me a message 
I to take back to mv mother. 1 may come to letch j 
A oil to dri\e with her to-day ?’ 

‘ It must lie dre.idlully dull Avork fur her sitting 
Avuiting A\hile Ave ('\ploje.’ 

‘Oh, not at all. fShe is never dull Avhen .she 
knows I am enjoying uiysell— Unit’s the mothei’.s 
AA.iy ’ 

Ms it'^’ said Constame, Avith once moiv that 
air ol acrpiiring infoi in.ition. ‘1 am not 
acipiainted A\itli tb.it kind of mother. Bui do 
you think, (hptuin (laiint, it is riglit to eiijov 
y<jursell, as you c.dl it, at your inolliei’s 
l(»,st'D 

ITe g.'iAe Ikt a look oi great d<mbt .uid 
trouble. ‘Oil, Miss Waring, 1 don’t think aou 
should put it so. ]\ry mother finds her plea'iiie 
111 that — indeed, she doe.s A.dv heiself. f)i 
(•oui.se, 1 Avoiild not inijmse up<jii her, not for 
the Avoild; but she likes it, J assure you she 
likes it.’ 

‘It IS \’(iy extiaoidiiiary that any one should 
like sitting 111 that (’aniage for hours Avith nothing 
lo do -i will come with pleasure, Captain Gaunt. 

1 AVill sit Avitli your mother Avhile you go and 
t.ike your walk. Tliat Avill be more eheerful for 
all ]un’ties,’ (kmstauce s.iid. 

Young Gaunt’'' laee greAV Inilf a mile long. He 
begun to exjio'tulate and explain; but Waring-, 
step w as heaid .stirring in tlic next room, approacli- 
iiig the door, and tlic young man had no dtsire 
to see lli(> master of the house AVith lii.s watdi 
111 his hand, demanding to knoAV Ailiy Doinenieo 
Avas so late. Captain Gaunt knew A'ery A\ell Avhy 
Domenico Ava.s so late. He knew a Avay of con- 
id latiug the servants, though he had not yet 
succeeded Avith the young iui.stre.s.s. He said hur- 
riedly, ‘ I Avill come lor you at three,’ and rushed 
uAvay. Waring came in at one door, as Gaunt 
disappeared at tin? other. ’Phe delay of the 
breaklast Avas a pracDeal matter, of which, Avithoiit 
any reproach of medievalism, he had a riglit to 
complain. 

‘If yon must have this young fellow' oAcrv 
morning, he may at least go away in proper time,’ 
he said, with Jiis AV.itch in his hand, as young 
Gaunt had divined. 

‘O papa, tweWe# is striking loud enoiigli. 
You need not iiroduei* your watch at the .same 
tinte.’ 

‘Then Avhy have I to Avait?’ he said. There 
wa.s something awdul in his tone. But Domenico 
was ei^ual to the occasion, worthy at once of the 


loiei’s .ind (jf tile lathei*’.s triLst, At that momenl, 
C.iptaiii Ganut having been got away while the 
giivit hell of Bordigliera was still sounding, the 
laithful Domciueo thrcAV ojien, perhaps with a 
little more souiul than Avas nece.s8ary, an ostenta- 
tion of rcadiiie.‘(s, the dining-room door. 

The meal was a somcAvliat .silent one. Perhaps 
(Joiistance Avas pondering the looks wdiieli she had 
not been able to ignore, the Avords Avhich she 
had managed to quench like so maiiv fiery arrows 
before they could set fire to anything, ot her 
e.nger lover, and Avas ji.ile and a little ] ireocciipied 
in spite ol herseli*, feeling that things were going 
further than she intended ; and perhaps her 
father, leeling the situation too '.eriou-s and I'eiiion- 
strance inevitable, Ava.s silenced by tlie thought of 
Avliajj, he had to .•-ay. It is .so diHicult in such 
eii'fiimstanees for two peujile, Avith no relief from 
any third party, Avithifut cA’^en the wholesome 
regard lor the wivant in attem lance, which keeps 
the jieaee during many a family crisis — tor Avith 
Domenico, Aidio kncAV no English, they were as 
sale a.s Avhen they were alone— it is vei-y difficult 
to tind .subjects lor conversation that wdll not lead 
direct to the very heait of the matter which i.s 
being postponed. CoiSsLauce could not talk ot 
her iuu.sic, lor Gaunt avus associated Avith it She 
could not speak ol her Avalk, \ior he Avas her 
invariable companion. She counl ask no ques- 
tions about the neigh bourhooil, for Avas it not 
to make her aeipuuntcd Avilli the neighbourhood 
that all those cxjieditiuns Avere being made? The 
giv.it bouquet ot anemones Avhicb blazed in the 
cell tie of the table came from Mrs Gaunt’s garden. 
.She began to think that she Awas buying her 
.imusement too deatly A.s lor Waring, his mind 
Av.us not .'-o full ot these reference-, but he was 
occupied by the, thoughts of Avhat be bad to say 
lo this headstrong girl, and by a strung sense 
that he aaus an ill-used man, in having such 
respomsihililies thrust upon him against his wilL 
Frunce.s Avould nut have led him into such diffi- 
culties. To Frances, young Gaunt w'oiild have 
been no more interesting tlian hi.s father ; or so 
at least this man, Avho&e oxjieriencc had taught 
him so little, w'us ready to believe. 

‘ I Avant to say «nm('tbing to you, Constance,’ 
he began at lengtli, .ilLei Doimiiiio had left tlie 
loom. ‘You must not .stop mv mouth l»y remarks 
about middle-aged i)aients. 1 .im a middle-aged 
parent, so there is au end of it. — Are you going 
to marry (Jeorge Gaunt?’ 

‘ T— going to many George (hiunt ' Pajia ' ’ 

‘You had better, i think,’ said her latber. ‘It 
Avill saA'e us all a gieat deal of embiirras.Nment. 

1 should not have recommended it, had I been 
consulted at the heginmng. Put ;you like to be 
independent and haA'c your oAvn way ; and the 
best thing you can do is to many. I don’t know’ 
hoAV yom- mother will lake it ; Ihi% so far as I • 
am concerned, I think it w'ould .save everybody 
a great deal of trouble. You will be able to 
turn him round your finger ; that Avill sui< you, 
though the AA^ant of money may be in your 
w^ay.’ 

‘1 think Aou must mean to insult me, papa,* 
said Guustaiicc, Avho had grown (.nm.son. 

‘That IP all nonsense, my dear..^ 1 am ^ug- 
ge.sting Avhat seems the best thing in the circum- 
stances, to set us all at our ease.’ 

‘ To get nd of me, you mean,’ she cried. 
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‘ I lia\ i‘ not taken any .slops to j^et riJ of you. 
I (lid ncjt invite you, in the tii^t place, you will 
rcineinber ; you came of your own will. But I 
was very billing to make the li('fat of it. I let 
Frances go, w ho suited me, -whom I liad bi-ought 
up — for your sake. All the rest has been your 
doing. Young Gaunt was never invited liy me. 
I have had no hand in those ranihles of yours. 
But since you find .so much pleasure in his 
society ’ 

‘Papa! You know 1 don’t tind plea.sure in 
his .society ; you know ’ 

‘Then why do you sock it?’ said Waring with 
tliat logic which is so cruel. 

Constance, on the other side of the lahic, was 
as red as the anemoue.s, and lar more brilliant in 
the glow of passion. ‘I have not sought ’ .she 
cried. ‘I have let him come— that is all. J 
have gone when Mrs (kiunt a-sked me. Mn-t a 
girl marry any man tliat (hooses to be tiJly? 
Can 1 help it, if he is so a am? It is only 
vanily,’ she said, springing up Irom her chair, 
‘that*^iuakos men think a girl is always ready to 
marry. What should T marry lor'-' It I had 

wantkl to marry 1 don’t want to be 

disagreeable, but it is vu^yur, il you force in • 
to say it — it is common to talk to uk' jiO.’ 

‘I'might retoit,’ .said Waring. 

‘0 yes, I know' you might retort. It is com- 
mon to amuse oue’.s self. So is it common to 
breathe and move about, and like a little luu 
wh'-n you are young. 1 liavu no fun licre. 
There is nobody to talk to, not a thing to do. 
How do you suppose 1 am to get c»n? How can 
i live without something to take up ray tmic ’’ 

‘ Then you must take the con.-jc^piem es.’ 

In spite of hoivelf, Coiifitancc felt a shiver ol 
alarm. She began to .‘■])e,ik, then stopped sud- 
denly, looked at Jnm with ii look ol mingled 
dcliance and terror, .md — what wa.s so unbke her, 
80 common, so weak, as she felt — began to erv, 
notwithstanding all she could do to restrain 
herself. To hide thi'. unaccountable weakness, 
she hasWued olf and hid hei-«elf m her loom, 
making as if she liad gone off m resentment. 
Better that, than that he should see her <ryiiig 
like any silly girl All this had got cm her 
nerves, she explained to hcrseli afterw.uds. The 
consequences ' Con-;tancc held her breath as 
they became dimly a]ipiu’eiit to her in an atmo- 
sphere of liorror. George Gaunt, no longer an 
I eager lover, w'hom it was amuMiig, even exciting 
' to draw on, to .see* just on the ive of a self- 
j! ('ominittal, which it wii.-^ the* greatest fun iii tin* 

! world to stop, before it wont loo far — but the 
, master of her destinies, her constant and insepar- 
' able companion, from wliom she could never get 
' free, by whom she must not even say that she 
, was bored to death— graciou.-j ])OW’’cr,*j ! and with 
5 ; so many otlifer attendant horrons. To go to India 
{ with him, to fall into the life of the station, 

, to march wuth Ihe regiment. Constance* liv(dy 
I imagination jnctured a baggage-wagon, with 
j herself on the top, which rmule lier laugh. But 
I ; the reality was not laughable ; it was norribh*. 

The consecfuences ’ No ; she would not take the 
. ' consecjueiices. She w'ould sit with IMrs Gaunt in 
; ‘ LiiC!, carriagf; and let him bdvO his walk by 
I , hiiut^elf. She w’Ould begin to show him the 
(' ex'Cent of his niistake from that very day. To 
I lake any sharper mtia,sui'es, to refuse to go out 




with him at all, she thought, on consideration, 
not necessary. The gentler measures first, wiiich 
perhaps he might be wise enough to accept. 

But if ho did not accept them, wiiat was 
Constance to do? She liad luu uw’ay from an 
impending catastrophe, to take refuge with her 
lather. But with whom could she take reluge, if 
he coutinuecl to hold his jiresent strain of argu- 
ment? And unless In- would go away of himsell', 
how w'.as she to shako olf this young soldier? 
Slic did not want to shake him olf ; he w'a-^ all tlie 
amusement she had. What w'as she to do? 

There glanced acrns.s her mind lor a moment 
a sort oi desperate gle.am of niiection from her 
father’s words: ‘You like to he indejicmlent ; 
the best thing you (,an do is to marry.’ Tliere 
woic a kind ol truth m it, a sort ol di.-^torted 
truth, such as wms likely enough to come through 
the medium of a iiiiud so wholly at variance with 
ei^tablishiid lorms ol truth. Independent— there 
w'U'. .something in that ; and India wa.s full of 
novelly, amusing, a sort of world she had no 
experunce ol. A ticmor of cxiitcmeiit ,.oL into 
her nerve.s a.s she heard the bell ring, nmi knew 
that he had come for lujr. He! the ooly indi- 
vidual who was at .ill interesting lor ihe monuut, 
whom she held in lier hand.s, to do whut sbe 

{ deased W'lth. Slie could turn liim round her 
ittle finger, as her father said . and independence ! 
AVa.s it a Mephihtophele.s that wxa.^ tempting her, 
or a good angel leailing her the right way ? 


THE DANGEBS OF THE INDIAN 
.U'NGLE 

Till!, accounts published from time to time by 
ihe government (»f India, thowing the lo^s of 
life occa.'ioncd annually bv siiake-lnLes end the 
j-av.iges oi wild animals, .still bear witiii'i-' to a 
tiiTible mortality attributable to these scouiges 
ol our eastern potsessiou.s, and we might aild, 
allord a ( le.ar proof that the pi'o.'^ent exertions of 
the govenimout ol India are inadequate for the 
purpose. The latest return ])nbliahe(l in the 
UarAtc tells tile truly uwful tale, that in the 
3 'ear 188.3 upw.a'ds of twenty two thousand live.s 
W’ere lost iroin the above-mentioned causes. Nor 
c.an tlie return.-, ixmclered by disliiot olluar.-^ be 
considered as altogether complete or s.itisf.ii lory, 
for, owing to the a]»athy of tlie native.s ol India 
ami the ulmo.st universal belief among them of 
the ‘decrees of l.ite,’ many cases of death by 
snake-hiti. .'uv never imported, and altogether 
escape the notice of tlie authoritie.'-. Then, again, 
it should be rememhered that tlie government 
ivturns wiiif h give the number of deaths attribut- 
able to snake.'^ and wild heaste, only include case.s 
m iJiitisli Indio, leaving altogether uniecorded 
the mortdity from the eame causes in large 
independent slates, such as Jeyporc, Gwailior, 
Bewail, and many others. ^Moreover, the BnUsli 
system of keejmig dowm wild beasts and noxious 
reptile.^ does not olitain in tlie.se large tracts 
of territory under independent rajahs. There, 
untiAO's are not tmeouraged by rewards to make 
tlie de-.truction of tigers, panthers, and others 
of tlie lelida;— as also cobras and other deadly 
snakes — a genuine pui’buit imd means of gaining 
a livelihood. Thus it come.s to pa.s3 that in out- 
(>f-lhc-way parts, awaiy from our juiisdiction, the 
loss of life from the above-mentioned causes 
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bliows little or no diminution, but remains very 
luucli ab in the days of old before we acquired 
India. 

Aiuonj' the wild animals fii^unn^ in the list 
as destructive to human life, the tij^er naturally 
holds a pi’ominent place ; the deaths of no fewer 
tJjan nine hundred and eighty-livt; human bidngs 
are laid to his charge ; and yet the animal, if left 
unmolested and not provoked in any way, will 
s-eldom attack human -beings. The truth i.s, 
Ugers, Ut a lule, are eonards, only too willing 
fo Blink away on the ajijnn.ich oi man. In 
lorruer a ears--M)iviking chiellv of our ow'n ter- 
utones in llritish India — when tigeis wxre niueh 
more common than tln-y are nowiidays, man- 
eaters W'ere by no means lare. It was in thosi' 
times nothing nnconniion to heal of liigli-ioads 
titopped, large tracts ol counti\ left miculti- 
\ateu, villages de^elted, and ]»‘imilli J to fall 
to rum, owing to tlti- lavages ol the.-<‘ dreaded 
(ivatuies. Now', however, man eaters ha\e lu-cu 
nearly c-xtermmufed ; oeeasioually t)ne js heard 
y' ; hut almost invanahly hi.> e\il deisN attract 
the aUcnIioti of the civil odicer of the dis- 
and an orgauise<l expedition h sent in 
MMi(h of the mar.imlei, vUid eventuallv the 
uiiimal is kilh'd, ( itlier hy the rifle of an English 
lortsmaii, oi In tlie mat block of some Ittcai 
ikfine 

IJow', then, it will natiUMlly he aAed, il man- 
talers aie so rare, does it come to pass that 
nearly a th(/imrid unforlunat* cieaturos lo^e their 
lues in a single yeai by tigeis'? In the fust 
]daee, although nmn-tnliiKj tigers are now loitu- 
nately rare, jtt lla le eau be no doulit that the 
tiger when suddenly conu' ujion in his lair, or 
met act idi ntdly face to lace wluu on the move, 
a ill, on the spin ol the moment— more liom 
leal, p. ohably, than an} thing d-e — strike dow'ii 
,11}' one b.iiiing hi- way, ami jia'ss swiltly on. 
^'kijualtn j <d this l.iiid oft.'U otcur in wooded 
jiaiti ('! till, c'luiitin. A tlgi<*'•^ with young i- 
(njieciulh daiigeroii-, and will oltcu luriously 
iittadv any (/iic apiuoaching tlie spot where the 
ouhs are. 

Again, < ,.t<le-ktepers, or (/iralUti^ as the} aie 
termed lu Eeiigal, olteu lo.se their lues hy 
touiag'inmslv exju-sing theinselve.s when endea- 
\ouring to rcirue some one of thnr (h.iiges Irom 
the ilutchis ol the desLioyer. At siicli tunes 
Ilje tiger i. espcii.iily dangerous He ha-, pro- 
bably tasted blood, and olteu wnll not euireudcr 
his pn-y without a struggle. Should a body ot 
imni keeping close tog, thei a]»])io.u]i him as he 
crouches giowling heliiiid tlie bullock he has ‘ 
dragged to the giuund, he will sometimes slow!}'; 

I'll.: i: 'n.d a retreat ; but <dten reiideied • 
hi!''" 1 * ‘I I'''!-. 1 of sticks and sfones cast at! 

him and b} the shouts of his daimg assailants, be I 
idiarges out with flashing eye and a roar ol rage, 
and stukes down one or moW of his assailants. ” ! 

A prevalent cause of death occasioned bv '< 
snake-bites, &c., is the ulmo-.t universal habit ' 
among I he pooi'er dasses of iiativc.s ol travelhng 
hy night during the hot-weather -montlis. U 
is exc,ej)lional to meet wdtli a •cobra during the 
daytime ; but aftei' .sumset i\-piilcs sally ‘lorth 
IK seardi ol food. A natu’e, generally speaking, 
w alks barefooted, or W'ears only a low' shoe, w'bi«. h 
ullurdb no pioLection to the aukle or leg. In llic 
darkness, he treads upon or touches some deadly 


snake, is immediately bitten, and probably before 
daylight, lies a corpse by the roadside. 

The same rcckles.s custom of passing after sun- 
set through jungles inhabited by all kinds of 
w'ild beasts, is, though in a le.ss degree, a constant 
source of danger, fri'qucntly ending in death. 
It has already been remarked that the tiger, if 
I left unmolested, w'lll seldom interfere with man, 

' but more often, when disturbed in the daytime, 

I W'lll .^liuk off with a surly growd of fear. This 
I rule, liow'cver, certainly does not hold good with 
equal force alter nightfall. Then wild animals 
j are all on the prow 1 after pri-y, and they seem 
' to lie perfectly aware of the advantage they 
possess over human beings of a vision specially 
adapted hy nature to penetrate the pitchy dark- 
nes- of iJic night Not old}, tliereforc, is there 
a j^featc-r probability ol travellers meeting W'ith 
I daijgi-rous animals when passing through the 
j luir-.st alter sunset, hutlhc tiger and his comrades 
J of the jungle are tln-n holder and more to be 
I h-ared , and though the tigi-r he a coward at 
I heart, yet, under coier of darkness, and perhaps 
I iiiuched wulh liunoei, the sound of voices in the 
I (lead btdlne.Sh of tlie niglit entices the brute to 
I a])pioacli the loadwa} ; and a string of defcnce- 
' h .-s natives, passing" within a lew yards of bis 
' hiikiiig-plai e, still hirther awakens bis evil in- 
! htincK Tlie tcnijitatiou proves too great, and 
with a bound, he sjiriugs upon one of the hapless 
' travelh IS and oariie.- oil’ his shrieking victim. 

I AVc arc told in the that in the year 

, 1H83, no fewer tliaii forty-seven thousand four 
I humlred and seventy -eight head of cattle were 
j devoured by wild animals; and there can be no 
j doubt that the tiger is extremely mischievous in 
I this lespeet, and in consequence lays a very severe 
lfi\ oil natives iiihahiting villages bordering upon 
large forests or anywliere lu'ar to lus stroiigliold. 
j A juur of ro}al tig(‘rs will probably kill and 
j devour from ten to twelve bulloiks of large size 
[ within a m mth’s time ; and a tigress with two or 
■ three iicarlv full giow'ii cubs is still more destruc- 
tive. The 'latter, not content with pulling down 
cattle lor food, will often, ont of juiri* mischief, 
(Icitroy two and three at a time. 

There are liger.^ which live almost entirely on 
lai'ge game, such as deer and w'ild pigs, seldom 
approaching villages or the haunts of man ; 
but, unlortunatcly, the great majoiity depend 
almost entiiely on cattle lor food ; and this is 
nut to he wondered at. The ruminants of 
the fuiVist are timid, restless creatures, ever on 
the lookout agaiii.st danger, so that it liappens 
(oiistuitly that, in .spite ol tlie eralty, noiseless 
aj'proach of their strqied enemy, he is discovered 
ore he can creep to within sprmging distance. 
The tiger, liowever, i.s often more successful 
when l}iug in wait haid hy some ]iool of waiter 
ill the juimlcs. After a long hc^ day, towards^ 
nightfuli, deer, parched with thir.'>t, are often 
impatient to reach Ihe pi'eciou.s W'ater, and 
imautiously approach without perceiving their 
hidden enemy 

But the tiger soon discovers that he can 
provide himself w'ith food with far less trouble 
and exertion by preying on cattle. Not only is 
stalking them an ea-^y task W'lien the herd is 
grazing on tlie outskirts of the jun<!yie, but often — 
unlike deir, w'hicli bound away almost imme- 
diately on' discovering their haikuig enemy — a 
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herd of cattle will stand spcll-boiind, paralysed 
with fear, their whole at.tention fixed upon the 
striped inaraudiT ^rovelling along the ground 
and rapidly approaching to within springing 
distance, ^rhen, wdien too late to make tneir 
escape, the foolish creatures turn to fly ; but 
with a bound, the tiger is upon them, and 
seizing a -victim in his terrible grip, bring'j it to 
the ground, and kills it wuth one wrench of his 
powerful jaws. 

The Asiatic lion, from certain clumicteristics, 
such as the almost total w'ant of a mane in 
the male, and its smaller size, was formerly held 
to be of a different species from the lion of 
Africa ; but naturalists are now inclined to 
consider the two animals identical. Little is 
known of the habits of the Indian lion, and 
except in Cutch, Guzerat, and one or two other 
sjiots in the Bombay presidency, it has become 
extremely rare. Sportsmen who have met with 
and shot the animal describe it as dangerous 
when wounded and followed up ; but, like the 
tiger, unless provoked, the Indian lion almost 
invariably endeavours to make off on being 
disturbed. Nor doe.s the animal appear to be 
nearly so bold and dangerous after nightfall, as 
i.s the cii.se with the Alricau lion. A crouching 
lion in long grass or bushes, even in compara- 
tively bai’e open ground, is more ihfHcult to dis- 
tinguish than the tiger, on account of the tawny 
hide exactly matching the colour of the surrouml- 
ings. It may be here mentioned that it is a nu.s- 
take to suppose that the male lion in its wild 
.state carries the long flowdiig mane that w'o see 
in specimens shut up in eage.s. The lion often 
inhabits (hmse thorny ilinkets ; and bis mane, 
from constant ‘comliing’ and wear and tear 
wdien passing through juickly hmshes, becomes 
sliortened in a measure, and wants the flowing 
luxuriance of hair so marked in our ci^cd 
specimens. The Indian lion, though an invete- 
rate cattle-killer liki’ his .striped brother, siddom, 
if ever, takes to devouring humau beings. 

The panther and leopard both in a great 
measure bear a similar character to the royal 
tiger ; tlu'y seldom will attack man, unless pro- 
voked, dm eu lo bay or W'ouuded, when, like .dl 
the larger fllida*, they become highly daiigcrou-, 
and lives are often lo.st in tlieir pursuit on foot. 
Instances now and again occur of botli these 
animals showing unusual ferocity and taking to 
man-killing ; but fortunately ibis habit is excep- 
tional. The panther of (]!entiul India— a large 
powerful beast — is held to be, by many experi- 
enced sportsmen, as also by native hunter'^, a 
more dangerous animal to cope with than the 
tiger ; and both pantlier and leo]i.ird ascend trees 
Avith facibly, a power fortunately denied to tlie 
tiger. 

Not many y ;ars ago, an oflicer seated iii a tree 
in company witli a native fired at a pantlier 
pa.ssing hebw, wounding the creature severely. 
The panther sprang up the stem of the tree, 
dragged the iinfoituruite sportsman dowm to the 
ground, mauling him so dreadfully that he died 
soon after ; anc] then actually ascended the tree 
a second time and killed the slukarie. 

The panthe^*, like the tiger, is direfully mis- 
chievous in killing cattle ; and the leopard 
contmually harries the flocks and herds of the 
villagers, often taking up its abode within a few 


hundred yards of the housc.s. Since the time of 
the Indian Mutiny, when the country was di.s- 
armed, leopards have greatly increased in many 
parts, more especially in our hill territories. In 
former days, almost every village po.ssessed two 
or three guns ; now', however, only certain indivi- 
duals beai-ing a licen.se from the authorities carry 
firearms, and in conserincnce, wild animals are not 
sufficiently killed doAvii. 

The leopard is particularly addicted to cai'ryiiig 
off dogs. The animal will seldom face a powerful 
dog in the open ; but by cvee])ing up unpcrceivc'd 
and w'aitmg for a favourable opportunity, it siul- 
denly takes the dog at a dismlvantage, fastening 
on to its neck, and seldom fpiitting its hold 
till the strength of its victim is exhausted, lu 
.spite of broad iron collars garnished with spikes 
for a protection, large-sizerl, valuable .sheep-dogs 
are very often canned off by leopards iii tlie 
valleys of the llimalavii. 

Incliuh'd in our Indian c.arnivora iirc three 
specic.s of beiuAs. Two of these, the Ijiow'n and 
Himalayan black bear, are (onliued to our 
nortliein hill regions The tbiid speei^ (llrKm 
lahutwi) is only found iu the ]*ldin8 ui India, or 
rather in our low'cr ranges ot hills, for it is found 
in the Neilghorries of Madr.is The last-named 
.'species never eats ile.di, subsisting chiefly on wiUl 
fruit, vaiious roots, giain, termites, ami honey ; 
but tin* two Himalayan species undoubtedlv 
sioiittlly kill .sheej), goat'^, and cows, and <levour 
the flesh. 

A number of deaths are .inmially hud to the 
charge of the bear tribe. Woodeutter.s are often 
brought in terribly torn and disfigured. Some- 
times individual case.-, occur when the bear 
attacks a man without tin* sligbte'-t pvn\ o( .it'en 
A bhe-bear with cubs is peibaps inon* ji .ilou- ol 
human being.s apjiroai hing her young than any 
other quadruped. She will at .such times fuii- 
ously attack and pursue any one coming neai 
lo her Avhclps, often inlluting terrihle wouudf 
W'lth her teeth and elaws; but ncivr, a.s we so 
constantly read, does she, on coming to chi.se 
quarters, att(*mpt to hmj or ^(pirrre a mau in 
her powerful gia'-p 

Though in general nocturnal, all three .species 
of the Indian hear will someliiues bo met with 
in tlie daytime, more especially during the rainy 
season, when the glass and jungle grow thick 
and niaUe<f. At such times, ui out-ot-tlu'-w'ay 
spots where the forest remains un(li.sturbed, the 
llimalayan black bear will be met with search- 
ing lor acorms below clum])N of oak-trees, or 
amidst the branches gathering the fruit ; and just 
before nightfall, a black shuflhng object will some- 
times be met wutli on the public roail. But, as 
a rule, if left alone, .i bear wull sehlom molest 
a human lieing. 

One other animal of the carnivora, the 
‘Blu’riii’ or ‘Indian wolf',’ has to be noted to 
complete the li.st, ami this animal justly carries 
a bad reputation lor destroying bfe. Tliere is 
something pcculiaily horrible in the character 
of the Indian Avolf. He liardly ever will face 
a man or a wmnan, but makes cliildren his 
chief prey. In some of our ngrtliorn pro- 
vinces, more e.specially Oude and parts of Rohil- 
kund, as also throughout the north-western pro- 
vincc.s of Bengal, the loss of life from wolves 
IS terribly great. Unlike the larger lelida;, 
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which are all nocturnal in hahits, the wolf — the perHuii -who held it shoukl make inquiries, 
which belongs to the Canitl.v family- ciUistinitly and find out that it would be w'oith so much to 
w’anders about in search of prey in the daytime. .Sir Peter, he might offer to sell it to him, and the 
At night, young children are often taken from temptation ivould be too strong for the impccu- 

their beds, or when lying a'^leep in the open air. nious baronet b» resist, especially if he were 

It is the habit of the animal to lie in wait in guided by his trusty counsellor, David Crooks, 
some jiatch of sugar-cane or Indian corn in close 'Hie hitter would, no doubt, be satisfied if his 

f irox unity to a village. There the fell brute client got even temporary possession of the estate, 
ndes his time, watching. a party of poor naked as that w'ould give him a sufficient opportunity of 
urchins at phu', till presently one of the group lleocing his victim. 

strays from liL comrades and approaches near It wais t<j be hoped, however, that none of 
to the crouching foe. There is a sudden cry, these disagreeable possibilities would be realised ; 

and a glimpse of a brown object making oil*, at all ev'cnts, Mr Moulding had a little time at 

Put a rescue is seldom effecti'd in time, for the bis disposal in whit li to act He did not care 
wolf generally destroys bis victim liefoie assistance mm h about bis ow'ii legat y, but it troubled him 
can he rendered. .i. ir. n. exceedingly to think tliat, hy his unfortunate 

neglmenee, he might he tlie means of keeping 

Alls Hcddie and her family out of their fortune. 
AIR MOS.SOP’S WILL. Ih'-idc'-, when the alfair, came to be known, as 

IN Tlliu;!! cuAriLB.-.,-™ u' III. .nuluuMcdly his imifcsaioniil reptitati™ 

w'ould be seriously uijureil, and the lirni w'ould 
Corrauxt} again had John for his dri\cr, suffer iii eonsoqueiice, Allogether, lie lelt liis 
find oil this ot cation made no secret of the lat t liositioii mi acutely, that had lie been Millieieiitly 
that Mrs Reddle had come in for all the pro- "•‘•fitliv, he would have nm.le the loss all Ins 

iiertv. The man had verv likely heard as imuh t n i 

‘ ^ , I 1“ T / .1 1 1 In pa-sbing Ihtougli Cl ewe, he once more called 

beiore, but be seemed pleased, lor the la<ly was y i^t witli a like result. The 
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Iiertv. The man had verv likely heard as imuh kiige as it w*as 

I ‘ ' , , , , r , , In pa-sbing llitougli Cl ewe, he once 

beiore, but be seemed pleased, iur the la<ly was y but with alike 

a general l.iMiiinte at ‘ riie rir.s. ■ ’* . . 1 i - n .- 

I’n.senlly be said ‘I don’t lil 


sir— him as come with Sir Peter’ 1 <,1 aiiMInng that w'as in the passimgcr's owm care, 

‘Wlu I it 1 > likely they did imt trouble themselves mueb 

‘Well, sir, they come out to Ibe stables, to look ' oil the subject. Mr Colliding, Iravelliiig by the 
round tlii'y said; but they w’as only tiving to ! wime tram as on the juevioin, ’riiursday, reached 
inimi) me. Air Crooks, be 'say.s to me • “\Veivn’t I home about the saiiK* lionr, but only to iiiid that 
A on one of the witni“'Ses to your master’s will''” I there was no ini* 8 s.ige about the missing will 
and when T lold him I avumi’I, be begins to talk awaiting him. He passed a lestless nigbl, and 
about somefbin;': (dse. Put <dter a while In’ comes I went down to bus ofliie betimes on the loHowung 
at im‘ again, .uid be .says’ “1 bidteve your piior , moining, to the surprise of the lunior eleik, who 
ma.'ter w’a' w'audcring a good deal before be died.” ' arrived at the same moment. When Air Sliuttle- 
“ I dal n’t hear tliut, sir,’’ 1 say.s; “he wa.H ahva>s, worth walked in, iieuily an hour later, it was 

pietly bard in the liead ” So then be say.s. “It 'only uiiotlier disappmiitiueiit for lii.s jiaitner. 

was on Wediiesdav Ah’ Colliding came down from I lie bud been round to PoMiter’s the evening 
Jyondon Jinst, w. isn't it'” “ Ye.s, sir,” I .says ; and before, but the ( x-di’lei tivc liad nothing to com- 
tlieii be asks' “Well, bow was it In* came back i munieuto Air Coii]ding’.s spirits fidl consider- 
011 'I'liursday ' ” “1 don’t know, .sn*, ’ I say.s ; I ablv on hearing Ibis, lor be had hilly expected 

“but I think 1 see him ov’er there; m.iybe you’d j that ihi> offer of fifty pounds would lead to the 
like to talk to bun'?” So at that he made off, and I restoi.ilnui of the papei-s ; but be conduded that 
dragged Sir Peti-r with him.’ ■ ]»erliaj>s flic tbiet wa.s waiting for better tcriu", 

Mr Colliding laughed at this story ; but be felt • and so determined to make the rewaid a liundred. 
a little uneasv and annoyed, iievfrtlu‘les,s. He did I He paid .1 vdsit to Air Poynter shortly alterwarth, 
not talk mm li during the drive, for his thoughts I li» announeo hks intention and consult ; .and at 
were occupied with the events of the last lew this interv’iew the conductor of private inqniiies 
days, and he was wondering whether there would ap^uimd his most profound and knowing air, 
be any news for him wdieii be reaebed Lomlon. and iavoured the .solicitor with a great deal ot 
Tlio ca.se now stood thus : if the will were toimd oi.K’ular wisdom, whicli was taken for what it 

within a few <lays, all w*oiild he well. If it were was worth. 

not, and Sir Peter came to hear of Uie eircmu- ‘You see,’ lie said, ‘the party that’s got it 
''t.inee.s, it wa .5 iirob^bli* that the clever Air Crook-. ' know. s— if he knnw,s anything— that it’s good 
wouLl urge him to apply for letters of administra- ; I'U’ n lot more than fifty. Of eour.se he’s aware 
tioii. Air Colliding could then (lelay their ftirUier that he’ll have to give it up in ^he long-run, * 
progress by entering wdiat is called a c-ivcat, W’bieli because he sees my Uejme to the advertisement, 
would cause the matter to be brought into eourl, I ’ve got my eve on him, so to speak, and i alwiiy.s 
If, however, the will were not letovered by the trm k these* fellows out before I stop.’ 
time the case came to be lieard, the court W’ouVl ‘I’m gre.itly afraid vou haven’t gut your eye 
grant administration to Sir Peter AIiwisop as next on tins ii-llow,’ said the sulicitor, whose jiatience 
of kin. It might, of eour.se, coifle to light after- w’as soi-.-ly tiied by tlii.s intlated style of talking. 
ward.s ; but pos.se 8 sion is nine points of the law. It might have done vei'y well vvitli .simple folk, 
and as the baronet would in that event be more he thought, but ought not to have been assumed 
likely to dispute it, endless litigation and expense towards him, an expeneneed man of^vv. * 
might result. Of course the document must bo in ‘ W(‘ll, if you were to .send me down to Crewe 
existence somewhere ; but the danger was that if for a week,’ 1 have no doubt it would sliorten 


i.ulway jM’Ojile liad Iieard noUiiiig more about 
• that little m.in, | t,|„. .,n,| <1^ thev were not liable for the loss 

j ot .inv thing that was in the passimgcr’s own care, 
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the chase. 1 have two or three important cases 
in Ji.uui, biiL 1 would manatee to leave them over 
to oblij'c you.’ 

‘No, thank yon,’ said Mr Gouldinp;, coldly. 

‘Dut ol course, us I was saying before,’ Mr 
Poynter continued, ‘lie knows it’s worth u lot 
more than lifty, and he ’s holdmg out for some- 
thing bigger.’ 

‘Well, we must try whether a hundred will 
tempt him.’ 

‘ 1 es, we can try, Mr (Moulding. You see, you 
have 3 'oiir idea of how it was stolen, and 1 have 
miyie — I have miac,’ Mr Poynter repeated impres- 
sively, shutting hi.s eyes and thrusting his hamls 
into Ins pockets. 

But all thus w'as thrown away on IMr Goulding, 
who adhered to his determination to f.implj’- 
increase the reward, believing that to lie the 
only plan likely to succ^^ed ; although the private 
inquirer would have been veiy' glad to pocket 
a few poumbs by a w ildgoose chase to Civwr, 

‘Anyhow, it’s a goovl thing you c:ame to im* 
first about it,’ the latter continued, as Mr Goulding 
wa.- leaving. ‘It was much better than lettmg 
your own name be knowm.’ 

The solicitor returned to hi-> office in betb-r 
spirihs, hoping great things from the oiler ol a 
hundred })Ounds j hut, though the new adver- 
tisements duly appeared the .lollow'ing day, 
another week slipped by wdtliout any ri-sult 
whatever. 

The case was now growing desperate, and as 
a lust resouroe, it was deeidod to olTer a still 
more tempting reward ol two hundred and lilty 
pounds. This time, however, a note was aji- 
peuded to the announcement, st.atiiig that no 
further reward would be olfered. And now 
easued an anxious time for Mr Goulding. Manj 
messages passed between him and Mr I’ovnter ; 
many discussions took place betw'ecn the solicitor.^ 
themselves. Mr Shuttle worth was ni opinion 
that 'Mr Goulding’s fellow-pa.ssenger w'as the 
cul]jrit ; w bile Mr (iouldmg thought it w as 
cither the woman who opened the carriage-door, 
or some one wlio had been standing by at the 
moment. The more they argued, the more 
jiositive Mr Shuttlew'orth became; iu fact, so 
convinced w'as he, that lie longed to hand a 
description of the gentleiiiaii to the police. 

There w’as one scrap of cun,sohition for them ; 
it was evident the holder of the will had not 
as j'ct negotiated with Sii* Peter Mowsop, as in 
that case the bai'onct w'ould pruhably have bought 
it ill at once and laid claim to the estate ; or, 
if he had been so honourable a.s to refuse, the 
document w^ouhl have been restored to the i-igbt- 
ful owmers. However, the crisis was reached 
when one day^ Messrs S buttle w'orth and Goulding 
were w’aited on by a Mr Keene— a second-rate 
London Boli^jtor — who said that he was acting 
for Mr Crooks of Wrexham, wdio had asked him 
to cull, on behalf of Sir Peter Mo.ssop, with refer- 
ence to the will of hi.s deceased relative. 

‘ Perhaps I am taking a liberty,’ he said ; ‘ but 
J have come only to save trouble. Sir Peter 
understands that the will has not been proved 

I , vet, and indeed it w’ould appear that grave doubts 
I might aiise luj to its validity. Under these cir- 
8 cum^tances, he is aihdsed to apply for letters of 
udimnistiutiuu as next of kin, if probate be not 
appUc'l lor by you witbiu the next few' days, 


or if it be, to dispuU' tlic w'ill, unless an amicable 
arrangement can be effected. My insti'uctiona 
now are merely to ask jour intentions, if you 
have no objection to state them.’ 

Both partners w'cre jircscnt at the interview, 
and neither of them spoke for a few moments 
after Mr Keene had concluded. The question 
\\'as indeed one whicli ri'quired a little time for 
reflection. It W'as plain that Sir Peter, or his 
solicitor, suspected that there W’^as something 
wrong .about the wdll, or that it was not forth- 
coming ; but as to entertaining doubts of its 
validity, that was onlv an empty threat, designed 
to Irigbteu the legatee^ into buying off the baronet 
with a share of the estate. 

11 the latter had really contemplated challenging 
the w'ill, he — or Mr Crooks for uim — W'ould have 
taken action at once, instead of parleying m this 
way. Ol toiirsc (’rooks and his client had cnde.i- 
voured to take theiu bj" surprise iu getting ?ilr 
Keene to call, and not commuiucfiting bj’ leLLi r, 
which would have alluw'cd time to cousider the 
reply ; ami ihej’’ thought, no iloiiht, ih it the 
London firm would be entrajqx'd into making 
some indiscreet admi.s.sioii. But Mr S?.,iiltlewnrtli 
was a slirewd old Icllow, and not to be caught in 
that w'ay 

‘We don’t for a moment consider tli.it I\lr 
Mossop’s wall Ls open to (jm'stion,’ he said ; ‘and, 
lor my owoi ]>ait, 1 should b'‘ sorry if Me Crooks 
buoyed up his client w'lth groUndle.s.s expcitations 
that could onlv lead to further expense and 
disa])pointm(mt.’ 

‘Quite so,’ as'si'nied Mi‘ Goulding, wlh) was 
ieeling very nervous. 

‘And as to the probate,’ l^fr Rliultlcwortb cou- 
tiiiued, ‘w’e hope to attend U) that matter in a 
daj' or two, il jio'ssiblc. - That i.i all the iiilnrina- 
lion 1 can give you, sir,* he added, and bovicd Air 
Kieno out before that geiitlenuiu could renew tins 
subjo'.t. 

Wluu lie was gone, Air Gouldimf ga\e a sigh 
of relief. ‘You got out of that vmy well,’ he 
observed; ‘but I have gnue leans as to how the 
affair wall end.’ 

‘It IS a perfect mybterj,’ said Air Sli Little woith ; 
‘for unless wo suppose that the thief is expecting 
a still larger reivard, in spite ol the announcement 
that this was linal, there is no possible solution 
of it that I can see. The bag and the wdll ami 
other papers must bo in sormbodi/s possession. If 
the person is honest, he can easily I’estore them, 
for our addrcs.s is on them all : if he is dishonest, 
there is the two hundred and fifty pound.'^ to 
tempt him ; or he might try what he could gt t 
from Sir Peter, if he knew the eireii instances and 
thought oqr oiler too small.’ 

‘I am airaid w'e can’t hold out much longer, 
however,’ said Air Goulding, as he set forth on 
another fruitless jouinoy to I’oyntcr’s office. 

It may perluijis appear strange that the solici- 
tors had not engaged the services of a Scotland 
Yui’d detective. It w'as not, however, that 
they undervalued the skill of those officers, 
but at first they had both felt so confident 
that the reivardn wmuld he .sufficient to recover 
the wall, that they had not talcen any other 
.steps, except of course that Mr Goulding had 

ven information at the Crew^e police ofiice. 

ow that some time had elapsed, to track the 
thief wmuld be an absolutely hopeless task, for 
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they had no tangible clue to go u])on. Had a 
Ihiiidle of hank-notea heeii stolen, there would 
have hoeii a chance of tracing tlieiu hy tlio num- 
h(‘ra, because the thief would iiatuivilJy attempt to 
circulah' them ; hut a will was woitli notliiug to 
any one hut the jairtiea concerned. Under the 
circumstances, they could do nothing hut await 
the course of events. 

A lew more days passed and Mr ( {oulding Ava.- 
at his AAits’ end. ill' Avaa haiassed Avith letters 
Iroin Mrs heddie anxiously asking for new.^ 
Slie had shut iij) her house at IMaiichester, ami 
l.iki-n her three younger daught'i:> to stay with 
her at ‘Tlie hirs;’ so it seemed as if th<\> Aveie 
dcterniniod to make good use of that lesidmiie 
Avhile they could, e\<n though IheA’^ should lot,e 
the propertv after all. d'he Ali---es Ih'ddie wtie 
heginiiiiig to fret, their mother i-aid, ut the pro- 
longed falls] lense ; Avhije their pio.spe<t.s ot being 
<‘manc]]iated from j) 0 A(i 1 v (ami sjnnsteihood) no 
rlouht became Ctich <lay t.diiter 'J’he mclanchol\ 
t'lircls ot the los-i Aveiv hegmnnig to he felt even 
in Till' (Jouldiiig's hou-ehold. Mrs Moulding, who 
A\ai taken inlo lier hu. Imn'r.-. eoidideiice ahoiil 
this matt i, found him eiowjng moiosi* and irri- 
lahle, and A\as not i»ermiUed to indulge in her 
ta\ounte Kings, whieli, he said, jaiTed on his 
nerves. 'I’he three young (Jouldmgs aho shaied 
1 ' tlu general (le])lv^^l()n, and ware hauidied to 
Ji(' nuiKiv on the falighu t ]>roA ocatiou. Then* 
iv< le tw'o little girls, .(g( d ahoiit t'r'.ht and six, 
’lid .1 lilth* hoy ot lour, 'i’he latter w\is culled 
\rtliuv alter lus lather, and hud always been 
iniuli pitted; hut now' he A\as h) ])ersjsjentlA 
I uubhed, that one (.Aeuilig he coiirKh'd to hi-, 
(Kiel si til Ills intention ot leaAiug the house, 
and looking out lor another Ta, il iiis own 
* Jki ‘ki‘])t on being so luisty ’ AItogetli(‘i, the 
! approaching fe tive siason promised to he dieaiy 
I (Hough ; hut thifa .'■tate of things w.us not to lost 
i 1 jr oA^er 

I On tin* aiternuoii of Monda>, the oth ol 
1 Oeeinilier, the senior partner had gone home 
j (.ally, and Mr (loulding Avaa sitting in his ]tnvate 
i oilice alone. That very day he had received a 
I letter liom J\lrs lleddie, •'tatiiig that, after eoii- 
' suiting Avith her "hildrLii, fahe had come to tlie 
j determination to end the suspense if pos'iihlc, 
j and make terms AVith Sir Peter liy nnderiakii g 
I not to chum the property in the e\eut of tin* 
j will turning up aftcrAvards, ou condition of hi- 
I dlow'iug 111 r and her daughters a substantial 
J annuity. Tilr Oouldmg did not like this propo-al 
I at all. Tlie baronet did not as yet eA'eii kiioAV 
that the Avill was lost, though he might lam* 
su-])ected it ’ hut to make these oA’citiires to him 
w'ould he to show tlieir hand. 11 Sir Peter 
.ii ieil for hum elf, yideed, there might he a cliam.* 
f lo" (Ol - lit 17 to a compromise ; hut he AvouJd 

d ' *'.11 ' ■ ' tlie hands of Oi’ooks, who Avas 

so avaricious that lie Avould he .sure to make the 
mo t of tlie ojiportunity, and give the lleddies 
nothing. Peskles, Mr (Jouldmg felt that it wamld 
he too had if the hulk of the property w'cnt to 
Sir Pc'ler after all, in spiti* of the ti'slatoi’a 
Avishcs, and withowt making a'fight for it. He 
lyid begun to write a rejily to Idrs lieddic, 
urging her to Avait a little longer, Avhen one ol 
the clerks eaine to say tliat a gentleman AvisheJ 
to see liim. 

‘ Who 33 he ? ’ Mr Goukling asked. 


‘He wouldn’t give his name, sir; but he said 
he must see one ot the firm.’ 

‘ShoAV him in then,’ said the solicitor wearily, 
as he laid down his pen ; mid presently the 
gentleman entered 

He Aia- a tall man, Avith gray hair and Avhiskera, 
hut slightly bald. His lace w’as careworn, hut 
refined, and lus eyes Averc* clear and kindly -look- 
ing. lie Avore a long, heavy overcoat, and his 
throat w'afa inulfled ii[) to the clan, lus coat-collar 
being also turned n]>. His age might liaA'e been 
sixty years, lie took the chair Avh id i Mr Gould- 
iiig indn-.ited, keeping as much in the shadow 
as po-faihle ; and, alter a moment’s hesitation, 
began the < onversution A\ iLh a little nervousness 
ol 111.11111' 1. 

*1 Jidieve j am .'piMkiiig to Ml Gouldiug?’ 

The soln itor bowed. 

‘Did ymi not lose a bag lately, wdth some 
pajK'fs in it'/’ 

‘Ve.s, A (>-,!’ exclaimed Mr Ooulding, turning 
pale 111 his eagerness. ‘What of it'/ Do you 
know when iti'^T 

‘ft i> (pule safe. But 1 must make one con- 
dition, or rather ask one favour ot you, and 
that l^, th.it \ou Avill not seek to know my 
name, oi anything beyond Avliat 1 shall tell you 
niy'Hclf.’ ^ 

‘Oh, certaiiih', eerfcainly ! — But is there a w'ill 
in the h.ig ? Where is it ? ’ 

‘The hag is lide, and the a\i11 also; and I 
thou'dit it he-t to bring it straight to you,’ said 
li e geiiih man, A\ith a slight snnlc, as he produced 
a papi'i* parcel. 

Mr Ooulding huNtily tore it open, and there, 
sure enough, Ava.' his hag ; mid in it were various 
upeis and the precious Avill itself. For a minute 
le was quite iinahle to s])eak ; then hi* seized the 
gentleman’s hand and .diook it vigorously^ 

‘My dear sir,’ he said, ‘y^ou are the most 
AvelcoiiK* visitoi 1 ’ve had for many a long day ’ 
But tell me about it ; T can’t understand it at 
ah.’ 

‘1 AAiii tell you,’ .said the gentleman, with a 
touch ot badno'o in hi.s tone; ‘but 1 hope you 
will not repeat nion* i.»f the story thim is necea- 
smy. I found your papers m my houte only 
yesterday. The hag Avas taken — I do not knoAV 
('actly under what circumstances — hut it avus 
taken hv my wife.’ 

‘Voin AvifcH 

‘ i'es. She is provided with cveiy luxury, 
Jor I am rich; hot she is alhicted A\itli that 
lading called kleptomania, and tliis is not the 
fii'st time it has led to imhajipy results. She 
takes eAV'rything she can lay hcj* hands on, I 
am Sony to say, Avlieu she think.-, it can be 
done safely" ; ami 1 liave no doubt she took your 
hag, tliougli she says she found it. But liow* 
(lid it occur '/ ’ % • 

Mr Ooulding briefly explained the circum- 
stance .. 

‘Then the advei'Liseiueiit in the ppnera is 
vuurs 'I ’ 

■' ‘Ye.-.’ 

‘1 gnes.seil as much. My W'lfe was travelling 
at ih(i time with her mani, and had to change 
at CrcAve, so it must have hc(‘n .-^le who Rooked 
into Amur oonipartmcnt. I suppose, seeing the 
hag close to her hand, ,-he took it and concealed 
it under her cloak Avithout^the knowledge of 
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her attendant. It happened, fortunately, that I 
liad occa'icn to open a ])ri\ate drawer of hers 
ye-jterday, where [ saw the hag ; hut when I 
questioned her about it, she said she found it in 
the train, which, as T feared, was not exactly 
true 1 live more than a hundred miles from 
London ; hut I lost no time in coming up to 
restore it. And iiuw 1 hope theie is nothing 
missing?' 

‘It it> all right, I am happy to mv,’ Mr 
Colliding replied. (He did not mention -the 
thirty shillings, which it appeared the lady had 
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‘ Then I will go^’ said the gentleman ; ‘ hut I 
am very sorry if this has caused any stu-ious 
inconvenience.* 

‘'Well, of course it has worne<l ns; hut tli.it i.s 
p.a^'t ; and 1 th.ank ym vi'ry much foi (oninig 
so promptly to take a load oli my mind.’ 

Then they shook hand.s, and tlie strange gentle- 
man withdrew ; hiit who or what he w.is the 
juitners nevir (IjM'uiercd. 

!Mr Colliding immediately hdegraphed to Mrs 
Reddie, who wa^' of couim oierioyed at the ii< w . 
And now' no time wa^ lost alanit piuving the will, 
which Sir Peter Mosso]) and lii'c advi.scT were 
sensible enough not to opiiose. The former, 
how'ever, wi’ote to lyrrs Recldtc' to ask lor ilu* 
loan of thieo hundred pcniiid', which, in the lull- 
iiess of her heart, she sent him, ami which, lu the 
fullness of hts lieart, lie forgot to lepay. Two 
hundred of it he jiaid to Crooks, on account ot 
ecu'tain hills, and the otlier liiuidred covered hi.s 
losses at ('ards dui’iiig the ensuing mouth. 

Mr Poynter, of the Pn vate Inqmiy Otfuc', 
was not altogetlier plea.sc<l at the matter being 
fec'ttled without his mti ivcuition ; hut lu* reiiuiuU-d 
Mr Goulding that Ik* always liad Ins own ide.i 
of how the will was stoh'ii. 

Mrs Reddie and her d.uightci" took n]» tlioir 
residence at ‘The Firs’ permanently. Tlie foimei* 
liberally carried out Mr MosMip’s intentions 
respecting legaiics to the .servant.s, who, under 
her rule, agreed together better than iiunierlv; 
hofeide.s wdiich, they were now culh’d hy then* 
ow'n propel* name.s, instead of the aliaKin forced 
on them hy their late master. Lasth*-, harmony 
leigiied once moie in the Colliding tanniy ; ail’d 
IMaster Arthur, having rejiented ot Ins inli*ntioii 
to leave till* parental roof and look for another 
‘P.a,’ received his own original ‘Pa’ bai k into 
favour. 

E L E C T R I C L O C O M 0 T I ON. 

KLLCTUIC UAILWW.S. 

Electric railways are of very recent origin, as 
It IS only .since the invention and perfection of 
the modern dynamo-electric niacliine, and its con- 
verse the electric motor, that it has become pos- 
sible to practically work such railways. Tlie 
essentials of an electric railway are (1) a generator 
or source of power, such as a steam-engine m* 
water-wheel ; (2) a dynamo-electric innchine, m 
which the energy of the coal or water is convorfeil 
into eleetricitv ; (3) a pair of conductors, by wdiieh 
the electricity is conveved to and fro between the 
electric motor and dynamo ; and (4) an eh*( trie 
motor, in which tlie electricity is recon vei ted 


into mechanical power, and apjdied to tutii tlic 
wheels of the train. An electiic railway is thus 
simplj' an instance of the transmission of power 
from a near to a distant point, the medium of 
transmission being the electric cm rent. Elec- 
tricity for this purpose may be obtained from coal, 
mountani streams, tidal jiuw'cr, or any other pnurc<* 
of energy. The condnclor.s consist of a ‘going’ 
and ‘letnniing’ w'lre, or other metal conductor, 
W’ell insulated from one another ; and means must 
bo provided for keeping uj) a I'onstaiit electrical 
communication between these coiidnctors and the 
poles of the motor on the moving train 

A dynamo-electric macliiiie consists of an arma- 
ture composed of coils of insul.iled w'lie mounted 
on a sjuiidle, and of electro-magnets dosc'ly sur- 
i'!nn»lin.r tip .‘iriiiatiire. Tlie foruble rotation 
iiH- .,:ni..Mi! Ill the jirchcnte of tlie iiuigiuits 
gives rise to the electiic current. Let two Mich 
machines have their terminals joined by (on- 
du( tor-, and the first maeliiiu* be driven by some 
source of ])ower. Tlie current gcncrale'l in tlie 
fimt machine pa.sse.s into the bccond mac bine, 
and c*ausc*s its armature to lutate in lb ■ o])pcjMte 
direction to lb.it of the fii-Nt ni.icbinc* Dm.s the 
current is re-tcjuvorte<l into niei luiim .d motion, 
ancl the ])owor given out by the* second ni.ic bine 
W'lll be* ecpial to that given to the (list niadiiiie, 
lc*>-s eeit.iin unavoidable ]oss(>v, duo to friction .uul 
to the lic*<iting ol the madmu's and c-ondiu tors. 
'I'he second machine is in this ('a^'C* called an 
eb'i’tiic motor. 

An electiic railway was first exhibited by Dr 
M'. Siemen.s at tlu* Hc'ilin 1‘kvlubition in 187!). 
The curic*ut was conveyed by .i eeiitral rail to the* 
nicdcjr on the moving cai, and ic*turned by the 
two woiking rails on whidi the car ran. Tlu* line 
wa.*- nine* bimdrc-d yards loir.', with a two (ec t 
g.uige. The suc*c*c ‘-s attending this evpi'iinieiital 
i.ulwMvled to the laying ot the Lidilc-rtcddc line 
111 Peilin, in winch the woiking rails were l.nd 
on 11 . -’‘.'Kig vvKicb'n '■leejier'., one rail acting 
as i!. . .,* I, •’ eirciiit, and the otlu-r as the 

‘ivt.ii;* (‘I. .li I'liis line IS two thousand live* 
hundred y.irds long, with a three feet three inch 
gauge, and is worked bv two clyuanicj-maehiiies 
clevc*loping about tvvvlvc horse -povvci. It has bcicn 
in constant use Biiice it was cqic'iied in May 18S]. 
The elc*(tiic railway at tlie I’ans Exhibit inn lu 
1881 was used tocoiivc*y passongei’H to and Iroiii 
the Exhibition, ninety-five thous.ind jtersons being 
carried by jt in the space of seven weeks. As 
.some object, ioii was made to the c'midoynwnt of 
the r.uls as eondiictors, on aecmuit of the supposed 
d.inger to men or animals, overhead conductin'-! 
were used in this case. These* consisted ot liollovv 
niet.T.llK* tubes, su&])endc*d from the tops of jiosti, 
and liaving continuous longitudinal slits, coiitait 
bcung made bv a mc'tallie bolt drawn tliroiigb tlie 
tubes bv' flexible cable.s attachc*cl to the ear. In 
the same year, an edectric railway was exhibited 
at the Crystal Palace*, Syclc*nham, in which botli 
the ordinary rails weie u.sed as tlie ‘)'c>tnrn ’ con- 
ductor, and a third insulated rail was iiscul as the 
‘going’ conductor. The car wa.s similar to an 
oifliiiarv tram-car, and cariicd twenty pussc*n- 
ger.s. fn a .second electric railway in Lerliu, 
tw'o ovei*lu*acl conductors, nine inches apart, are 
used, contact being m.aclo bj- a .small carriagci 
running on them and attached by flexible cables 
to the moving car. This sy.stem ha.s also been 


* 1 1 
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adopted on a line seven hundred yards lon^ at conditions more completely than any] other. The 
the Zankorode Colliery in Germany, and has been percentage of passengers injured while travelling 
working successfully since October 188± At the m our old stage-coaches was much greater tlinu 
Exliibition of Electric Appliances in Chicago the in railway travelling ; and it may reasonably be 
year before last, an electric railway ran around hoped that this percentage may be still further 
the gallery of the main building, about one-thiid reduced, even with a considerable increase over 
of a mile in length. In the space of thirteen the present rate of speed. An electrically driven 
days, over twenty-six tlioiisand passengers Aveie train requires no heavy cumbrous locomotive, 


earned on this railway. 


the tram being driven by small motors attached 


At the lnt(‘)‘natiorial Forestry Exliibitioii in to each ])air ol wheels. Some of the advantages 
Edinburgh in 1881, an electric railwav was (>\hi- of such a system arc at once app.irent. Tlie 
hited, and carried many persons, l^uite recently, ponderous locomotive, weighing frequently one 
an electric railway four miles in length lias been half as niiudi as the tram of carriages behind it, 
opened connecting tlie towms of l^ranklort and wastes a proportional amount of power in pro- 
Otlenhach. OveiliiMd slit tube conductors su^- ]>elling itself. The entire line with its rails and 
]iende(l from ])oles are used on this line. bridges mu-t be made strong enongli to carry 

In tlie north of Ireland, an eleetri(* railway safelr the weight of the loi uiiiotive and to 
1)1 tween J^ortrush and Ihishmil]'' a distance of wuthstaud the ternfic w^ear and tear caused by 
siv miles— has been iforkiiig very satisfactoi ily such a huge mass mdving at a high speed, 
lor many months past. The two working ruiK are If there were no loeornotives, raihvays might be 
joined eh'ctrually by eojiper bolts, and foim the made much lighter, with a great saving both m 
‘rAuru’ circuit, the cun cut being nuiveied to' (irst cost and mamteiiaiice. By driving a train 
tlu' <'ar by a third rail placed on sliort iiisnlat* d from every pair of wheels, instead of Irom the 
standaids, and rubbeil b\ .a brush attached to the driving-wheels of tlie locomotive alone, it becomes 
cjir. The inotivf'-jiowei lor this railway IS ohtaiiK'd possible to go rouiul curves w'ltli greater safety 
Irom turbines placed at a fall on the river Bii.'^h. and at a much higher speed than nt present ; the 
(A lull account ot the line w'lll he found in this sivaying and .jolting are reduced to a minimum ; 
Juunia/ ii)V Nov 17, 188.'1.) A second hue, about full spet d can be attained in* a few seconds 
threi' mill's m Icnglli, is now m course ol con- instead of several niiiiiiti's ; and much steeper 
struetion m Ireland. It is being made lor the ineliiie.s can he sut mounted than is now possible. 
Bi'-iibrook Spinning Conijiany, near New ry, and hi round ing a curve, a i oiisidi'rahle portion of the 
•is exjiccU'd to be ojiened lln.s year " pow(*r ot the Jocoiu(>li\e is expended in forcing 

A Very interesting e.\i)enment in ehctric lail- the flanges of the wheels against the rails and 
w'iiys has been in jiiogress at Uiigliton lor some in tending to pull the carriages ojf tlie rails, 
time jiast, winch many of our sea'<ule rc-'Orts The piinciple lu're involved is pri'cisely smiilai 
miglit W'ltli aclvaiitag' iniitab- A line was opened to that in the case of a train iirovidecl with a 
111 August IHS.S, and continued working until ' continuous brake and one in w'hich the engine 
January 1884, when it w'as taken uj) m order I alone is provided with a brake. In tlie former 
to alter the gradient for the new' load. 'Phe case, tlie tram can be lirought to rest much more 
hue started o])posite the Afjuarmm and ter- speedily than in the latter. With the lines in 
niiiiali'd at the Cham Pn'r — a di'^tance ot about average condition, an ordinary train would run 
a ijuarter ot a mile. The Hanged rails upon down an incline of about one m fifty, if the 
W'lll. li the car ran, and which acted also as engine alone were braked ; but li the tram were 
eli'ctric com hu tors, w«'iv sjiiked to longitudinal supplietl w'lth a continuous lirake, it could rest 
sleeper's. These w'ooden sleepers wvre simply without slijipmg on an incline of about one m 
coated w'itli lai’, and laid on the shingle paiallel live. Tlence is evidi'iit the advantage an elec- 
wuth the roail, tJie insulation thus obtained 1 tiically driven tram W'oiild have m rapidly 
being found to bo amply sullicieiit. The dynamo I getlmg up lull speed and m surmounting steeji 
used to generate the current was driven liy a j mclmes. An immense saving m first cost of 
gas-oii'jiine. During the six months the line w'as eoustrucliou would result from the ])ot,sibility ol 
ojM-ii, Hull V thousand persons w'ere carried by it U^'orkm." hnec of railway wuth steepi'i* graduats 
Idle new' railw'ay stmts at the Aquanum, a^j J haw i^ a*, piv-eiil possible. 


before, is contmui'd under the Cliam Fier, a 


The electric system of propulsion would seem 


terminates at the Free Pier— a distance of nearly ^ to he admirably adapted mr suburban tramways, 
a mile. The new ear is oi very liandsome design, i elevated lines, ami liiie« through tunnels like the 
and carries eighfeen passengers. Since the open- Metropolitan llaihvay. The Aveight and noise of 
ing of this line, over tw'o hundred thousanfl ]>er- the engine are got rid of, and the air remam« 
sons have availed •themselves of it. h'lnanciallv, free from the unpleasant pioducts of combustion, 
the line has been a great success, and at time-, The carriages can also he ligliteJ and W'armed 
tlie demand for seats has been so great that tlie Avith manifest eonvcnieiice from Uliu same con-* 
accommodation has been quite inadequate, and ductors from which they derive their motion, 
arrangements have been made for placing addi- As regards the competition of electricity Avith 
tional cars on the line, ” • the locoinotiA'e for mam lines of railway, it is 

In the railways of the future, the chief object impossibh' at present to speak Avith any degree 

to be attained is that a large* number of pas- of certainty, Electric railways up to the present 

sengers may travel at a higher rate of speed, turn* are on a comparatively small scale ; but 

v?ith greater safety, and at a less cost than at judging from their undoubted success and from 

present. All the above conditions should be theoreUcal considerations, future success would 
simultaneously satisfied by any system w'hich is appear to he assured. For light lines througb 
to supersede our present railAvays, A .system of difliculL country, nndi*rground, and elevated lines, 
electric railvA'ays would seem to saU-sfy these there can be no doubt but that the locomotive 
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will be superseded before long by the electric 
system. 

In order to avoid ibc large amount of leakage 
which must neceH«!irily take place on a long line, 
Messrs Ayrton and I’erry propose, to divulc the 
line into a number of scctioirs, llie current being 
conveyed along the whole lengtli of the line by 
a well-insulated cable laid alongside the ordinary 
rails. Each section is put into (deetrical com- 
munication with the cable, automatically by the 
train as required, and contact broken again as 
the train leaves the section. Leakage can thus 
take place only from a section on which a train 
happens to he, instead of i’rom the whole length 
of line, the leakage trom the c.iblo being prac- 
tically nil. Such an arrangement may be nride 
to constitute an absolute Idoik i-vslein, so '‘that 
one train cannot po‘?'>ibly run into a preceding 
one, oven it Ibe latter comes to a stop, imagine 
three consecutive .sections A, 13, and (). A train 
leaving .section A, and eiitenng section B, cuts otf 
the current from .si'clion A, and receives (urrent 
from section J». At the .same moment the ‘going’ 
and ‘returning’ conductors of section A are auto- 
matie.ally counected, and the motors of a tram j 
entering on this section nri- at once ‘‘•liort-l 
circuit(*d’ and brouglit to rc'^t., so that no' 
following train can proceed along s<-tion A until 1 
the train in front has enU'risl section Section , 
A is for the time a blocked section, and a trim ' 
entering .such a seition is at once powrrlidly ] 
braked, and cannot be .slniteil ag.uii until tin- ' 
train in iront is at a sale di^tuiee aliead. lleii-’e, \ 
there must ah\ays be at least c-ne unoccupu-d 
section between two trams. I’he value and satety ' 
of such a system are at once evident, .md it i > ' 

system win cl 1 is absolulel}'- independent ol mlouI- 
men, dnvrr«. o" ' i*-'' 

An mten » .■ . 'i> is now in couivo ol eon- 

stmetion in London — narntdy, the (’haring Cross 
and AVaterloo Elec trie, Ilailwav. This line is to 
start from the north end of Norlhumberlaml 
Avenue, opposite the Grand HofrJ, pass under the 
Thatiies in iron e.'ii«sons, and terminate at the 
prc.seiit Waterloo terminus ot tlio Ivondon and 
South-western Eailway. The line is to lx* double, 
and workeil by a stationary engine, driving the 
dynamo-electric macliines at the Waterloo end. 
Tt is proposed to run tlie carriages .separately, 
and start tliem as filled, about three minnti'S 
being occupied on the jouniev. T’lans and esti- 
mates have been ]>] (’pared and deposited fur two 
other underground cdectric railways, but tliev 
have been successfnl'y oppo.sed for the present. 
These an>-llie .Mid London Electric Ibxilwny, 
from Oxford Street to Cornhill ; .md the London 
Central Electric llailway, irom Northumberland 
Avenue to the General rost-othec, by w.ay of 
Piccadilly Cnyus, New O.xford Street, and llol- 
born. 

Another system of electric propulsion especi- 
ally suitable for tramways in towns involves the 
use of secondary batteries. A secondary battery 
is an instrument for storing electricity — electrical 
energy, not current, being contained in a charged 
battery. A storage or secoiulary c(dl consists of 
a number of thin lead plate, s placed close together 
edgewise in gh*ss or ebonite boxes, but prevented 
from touching one another by india-rubber pliig.s. 
The lend plates are perforated, and the holes 
filled with oxide of lead in the form of red lead. 


The alternate plates in a cell are connected 
together electriially by soldering, one set being 
calbvl the positive, and the otlier the negative, 
plates. The box or coll is filled up with dilute 
.sulphuric acid, A numhor of such cells with 
their terminals coimecicd together, u,sually m 
serie.'j, constitutes a secondaiy battery. When 
ilie euiTout irom a i‘'v’'>''m ■ machine is 

p.i'-M'd through the . li , liie rui lead on the 
positive plates is converted into iieroxide of lead, 
and on the negative phib's is reduced to spongy 
metallic h'ad. Tins m eHecb’d by the libeiatioii 
of oxygon .at the positive plates, au'l hydrogen at 
the negative plates by tlie action ot the ciirrcnt. 
Thi.s ])roc('.s.s having been earned on for some 
time, A'olumes of gas an.se from tlie plates, and 
the ch.arging is eoiiqilele. The cliarged battei’y 
is now ready lor use, and may be made to light 
electric lamps or drive electric motors bv con- 
necting Uk’Hi to its termiri.aK The battiu’v is 
I gradually dncli.irged of it,- eni'rgy, tlu’ plates 
! letuni to their on"maI condition, and .i’. n'ad} 
j tor re-cliaiging. 

As Usually made, a one lior.se-pnv , ' cell con- 
tains twelve pans of pl.ites, weighs fitt}-si\ 
])nunds, and measures outside .about 10 in. x t> 
in. X •S in. Kilty Mich cells wouhl supply ov'er 
live hot -(‘-power for about eiglit hours, or a 
gi'e.iter horse-power for a shoiter time. The 
charged cells are jd.vced under the seats of the 
tr.iui-car, and the mrrent Irom them led to a 
motor jil.aced nndi r tin' floor an I attached to or* 
g'.aimg with the a\Ie of tlu’ ear. This i.y.-tem is 
an exceedingly sinqtle on*', and tlie nicLhanual 
and electrical (hnicnlties easy ot solution Nume 
ron.s .suc'cssful expmimonts liave been earned i 
out on tins plan in London, I’arn, Jhussel'i, and j 
other places. The only obst.ale to its gencr'il j 
introduction appi’ans to be tli(> ditliculfy ot 
obtaining a reliabh* and e ononucal form ol’ 
secondary battery. Tlu’ waste of horse.s on train- 
ways IS both costly’’ and (rncl, owing clnelly to 
the nuriieron.s stoj'pages and the sev’ero .strain on 
the horses at every tre.sh start. An economical 
and reli.'dde (dectric tram-car would In* gladlv 
w elcomo'l. 

T.iaX’TRIU LAUNCHER. 

Electric boat'’, or lannches a.s they are termed, 
depend for lluir evisteiue upon the modern 
dymamo-elefli 1 C machine and the still more 
modern electric storagi’ hattery. For driving 
boats electrically, peenndary Imtteiies are a neces- 
sity, for it is obvion .ly impo.ssible to apply the 
current in any other way. The charged hatterii's 
are placed ^ under the seats of the launch or 
where founil convenient, and the current led 
from them by” means of .shoio lengtlrs of cable 
to the electric motor, which is mounted directly 
on the .screw shalt and attaihed to the bottom 
ol the launch. 

One of the e.arliest experimenter.s in electric 
navigation was Th-nfessor Jacohi, who in the 
year 18.38 propelled a boat by means of elec- 
tricity on tlio river Neva, lijs boat was twenty- 
eight feet long, and moved at the rate of two 
and a quarter miles per hour. The motive-power 
was supplied by primary battcrie.s, which actuated 
an electric motor of Ins own invention. About 
the ye.ar 18.W, some experiments with an electric 
boat were caiTied out at Falmouth by Mr Hunt ; 
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in 185G on tho Tbamos bv ]\rr Doering ; and in the same dimensions. In point of expense the 
1866 on the Like in the Bois de Bnulo<;ne by the two systems would he about equal ; but when 
Count dc Mnllins ; hut notliiu'^ prartieal came of numerous charging stations are established of 
these efforts, on account of the expense, xveight, suitable size and convenient position, the electric 
and trouble of the primary batteries used, and svsteni wuiuld appear to have the advantage, 
the imperfect construction of the motors, which The batteries would be charged in position while 
utilised otdy a small portion of the pown*r ol the boat is moored, cables being carried on hoard 
the hatteric'^. In August 1883, IM. Trouvi'', an for the purpose. When the cells are once charged, 
ingenious Freni h clei tiician, took part in a they will remain so tor a long time, subject to a 
regatta at Troyes xvitli an electric boat, and small ]o<5s through leakage. Hence a lioat w'ith 
easily distanced a four-oared r^g. Tlie elec- charged cells on board is available for use at 
tricity xvas generated in a bichromate battery, a moment’s notice, while in the case of a steam 
and led to a motor fixed to the rudder head, launch a considerable time is lost in getting up 
The propeller xvas inoiinteil on tlu; i udder itM-lf, steam. This is a highly important advantage 
and driven by an euflless chain trom the motor, in many cases. One attendant only is required 
The experiment was a higlily snccessful one, the m an electric launch, as all the operations ot 
boat being itojqied, staited, reversed, and tinned stopping, starting, and reversing are effected by 
with the greatest ease. The foregoing examples means of tw'n .small lever?. In addition, an 
are interesting ami indrTictive ; l.ut elei tn--, Imats (‘lectric laumh is entirely'frce from dirt, smoke, 
pio]iell('d by mi'ans ot primary hafli'ries could heat, and .smell, wliieh are frequently so unpleasant 
iie\(,r come largely into use, on aceonnt of the on board a .steam Iniinch. 9’here is almost an 
expi’ime of maintaninig the batteries. It av.h not entire ahsenee of noisi* and viliration, and thus 
until tile III* 1 ‘oiliif tioii of th'- seeond.iiy hattoiy, .>n electric launch i? the very hmv> nh^al of a 
pever.d yi'.an .i gi, t1i it (l-stiie bo.d' on a ]>' .icl real jilensure-hoat. 

scale b( ( ame nble. For bu-'iiiess, ])len<^ure, and war purpo.se.s, elec- 

'J’lie A'Ar/rei/g, t!'" lit ,t eleitne, Linnch, ]iro- trie launclies xvill doubtless he largely used in 
perlv so ealleil, wms l.i'inehed at JIiMumU in Sep- the future. They are more suitahh' for liglit and 
I temlKT 18SJ. She is lueii(y-(ive ieet long, and rapid tralHe than for the transport m heavy goods ; 

‘ carries ten ]>ns''i'nge ■ tlicir chief advantages being that they are safe, 

j trip s]jo ran Jioni • • ‘M Swan Fier, ai’e etisily managed, and are always ready for use. 

j London JirnlLrc, in twenty three niinuteb ; and 'I'hey .are speeially suitable tor haihour, river, and 
I returned to Millwall m tlnity nninites. The lake serxice; for war purpo.ses, W'hetlier as tor- 

I a'^tomslmiriil, (if ,spe( l.ito]’ (,u tin* ii\ii and hanks pedo boats or as temlei? to larger ve,'Sels, they 

I at seeing llie laiim li xm!Ii its lo.ul ot pa-sengers must prove invaluable. Whetber electricity is 
glide ‘^witily along v. 'tliout anv appa’ciit meam^ de.stuud to supersede steam in large vessels and 
of pro['ii1'ion w,i^ very '.neiit fn .luh 1883 .an on long voyages, is a higlily interesting and 
experimental trip wa mail-* on tin 'riiames in important question, but one \vliich cannot at 
ail olecinc launch loily feet long, nrnle of g.alva- ])ie-,(nt be au.swerud w'lth any degree of certainty. 
ni'Cil s(ei I 'J’he -iiowi'i' w.,^ biipp’.'cd by about Considering the present najiiif advance of scienliiic 
eighty p'ciiudaiy cells pi a ed iindi i lie feats and knowledge, it would be highly rash to predict a 
floor ot th(' l.i'iie h, the cuiuiit (lom which xv.is limited use only lor electiicity in the pn'pulsion 
conv(\c'd to a motor al o pi. reed under the floor of x’e.ssels. No !e- ' u iiith'''V’.tv than Drijardner 
and dining the ])ro]K'ller diti'cl. 1'he (li.vtanee jtronoimeed it :• p '■ '"r -teannliips ever to 

ot .^ix miles lylAveeu Tenqflo Pier and Greenwieh tr.idi* across the Atl uitie ; .and anotlier eminent 

was coven d in - 'v ■ m u m ute.s w itli twent y - public m.an offered to sw'allow th(‘ boilers of the 
one persons on 1 I \'. -i mx hor e-poxver hmt steamboat th, at slioiild .accomplish the journey, 
was lequired to propid the Jaum h at this .spceil, yet very .shortly alterwaird.s several btearn-vessels 
and the fully charged cells w'ould cont.iin sufli- m.ide tlie Pap. (^]> to a coi tain point, the constant 
cunt energy to allow of the boat nuiuiug nxiwiaghtot tlie batteries xvould act as the ncces.sary 
hours continuously. Qu the occa.sion of the Mi.il last in vessels ; hut the (piestion arise.s xvlietlu r 
rei cut Electiical Exhibit ion in Vienna, this l.anneh , tins Aveight W'ould not he ton great in the c.ne 
AA.is exhibited there; and iii Se]>tember 188.'?, j of large oee.an-goiiig vcs.'^els, Avliicli requiie cnor- 
slie conAcyod a p.iity .along (he J>anubc from i nions power for their propuFion 
^J(,‘.ln.a to ITeshiirg, a dr-tanee of tifty iiiiUa, I 


aecomjdisliing in Jour hours. Sle 

AV.as built by ■■ \ .:i i ^ (V> t„i. the Ele.- 

tracal PoAver Skrage Company, and could accum- i 

modate forty p.a.ssen<;^rs with ease. ™ 

All elect! in launch possesses many important constantly iu.si.-tcd upon than 

adA^antage.s oait a stcfim launch, amt even in present. A.s an American pu]Ar says, wo 

present stage of dcAudopment might replace the imist that all art, all liteiatiu’e, and all emotions 
latter_ AAutli adAxmtage in many c.ase.s. Tn an .‘.hall he bnef. It is the nge of epigram. Ea'ch 
electric launch the accumulator cells and motor the universal impatience engendered by the rest- 
arc placed under the seats and floor, are cpiite le.t,hm*ss and hurrA" of the time, should he satisfied 
mvimblo, occupy no .pace yvlivl, might other- icrscn.a., for instance, which tlcscribea 

AVISO li.aA^e been available lor passengers or good.s. i i 

In n steam launch, on the other huml, a conSr- 

able portion ot the centre and most coimmient “Except rauttoii ; an unsatisfactory^ meal, as a 
space is taken up by the boiler and engine. It domestic broil ; and the average prize-fight of the 
is at once evident that an electric launch will day — a paper mill. We are reminded that it is 
carry more passengers th.-in a .‘team Uy.n)ch of harder for .i woman to hold her tongue than for 
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a man to hold ca baby ; that in a "ame of cards a 
deal depends on good playing ; ami good 
plajing depends on a good deal ; and that getting 
into a passion is a great deal like getting into a 
barberry bush. The bush comes out all right, 
but you don’t The hardness of the world is 
laconically hit off in the saying, ‘ Every rose has 
its thorn, but not one thorn in a hundred has 
its rose.’ 

Not a bad answer was made by a sportsman 
returning from the marsbe'^, when a'+ked if ho 
had shot anything. ‘No;’ he said; ‘but 1 have 
given the birds a good serenading.’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ said Jenkins; ‘Sniithcis is a ni.in 
who keeps his word ; but then he has to.’— ‘lJuw 
is that?’ asked Jones. — ‘Because no one will tike 
it’- -‘Mercy me' ivhat arc those horrible sound- 
up-stairs?’ — ‘Oh, that Is nothing but dear George. 
1 supjiose h(* has lost his collar-stud again.’ 

1 'hc art of condensation was evnleiitly .studied 
by the journalist who ri'ported : ‘A coloured 
gentleman went into a blacksmith’s shop with In-, 
coat-tails full of powder. He came out ilirougli 
the roof.’ Tlii.s remiuds us of — A quarrymaii said 
bo couldn’t sec any danger in smoking while be 
wa-i handling powder. Jlc can’t sec anyllnng 
now. A ])oor American ivlio oomplained that ho 
was like the moon --at his last ‘quarter’ — was as 
witty as the man who advertised a clock for .‘«ale 
which kept time like a tax-gatherer. A good 
advertiserneiit niipcared on a .sign in the Ear 
West ; ‘ Here ’s wdiere you get a meal like your 
mother used to give \ou.’ But for graphic illus- 
tration of the inultvm %n pano, what could beat 
the sign of the travelling dentist in the Biiited 
♦States, which bore the startling annoiiiK ement, 
iJtli pullin’ ? 

As pithy ns some of the foregoing, but moir 
satirical, ns Ihc description of a man .said to be 
so mean ho wishes Ins landlord to reduce 

the piice ol his board becau.se lie has had two 
ol his teeth extracted. Severer wa.s the reinaik 
of a man, who, hearing that an acquaintance had 
married again, exclaimed ; ‘Stupid donkey' He 
didn’t deserve to lose his first wife.’ A famous 
preacher remarked that it, is po-sible for a man 
to be a Christian and belong to a br.i.-s band, 
but that it would be dillienlt for smli a m.an’s 
next-door neighbour to be a Cdiri.stian 

Nothing makes a bald-headed man madder than 
to be accu-sed of never (leaning the hairs out ol 
the comb, says an American ; and an ol 1 darkey 
observed that ‘a man W’ould be a liea]) bcltei 
off if lie ivas as particular ’bout de whisky be 
drinks as he is ’bout de wMter.’ Somcw'bat 
satirical is the announcement that there is a man 
in New York ivlio manufactures diamoiuks for 
actresses to lose. They are sold at so much a 
quart. * 

There is a good deal of quiet humour in the 
few lines m winch a certain couiitry paper com- 
mented on political affairs. ‘The scarcity of new 
hats in the street sliow.s tliat very little interest 
ivas taken in the election ’ Another huinoi i.-t 
observes; ‘It takes eight hundred full-blown 
roses to make a tablespoonful of perfume ; ivbiBt 
a fhilling’siwmrth of cooked onions ivill scent 
a neighbourhood.’ 

A Chicago hotel-keeper r(?cently had a man 
arrested for stealing a cake of soap. The man 


pleaded in extenuation of his offence that he 
wanted it for his collection of curiosities, it 
being the first cake of soap he had ever dis- 
covered in a Chicago hotel. Equally sarcastic 
was the reply of one of the auditors of a political 
orator, speaking of n certain gtmei’al whom he 
profe.s.scd to admire, and saul he ivas always 
found wdiere the bullets were thickest. ‘Where 
w'as that''!’ asked one of the crowd. ‘In the 
ammunition wagon !’ shouted another. 

‘I’m from Mr Brown, mniu — gentleman what 
lives acro'.s the w'ay. He says ; AVon’t you 
plc.^ shut them window.s when the young lady’s 
a-playing?’ — ‘But I thought Mr Brown was 
musical limiself'?’ — ‘That’s the imson, mum.’ 

At a party, a young lady began a song, ‘Tlic 
autumn d.iys liavc come ; ten thoui-and bvives 
.are filling ’ She began tooliigb. ‘dVn tliousind,’ 
she screeched, and stopped. ‘Start her at live 
thousand ' ’ cried an auctioneer present. 

A lady in a registry ofliie observed: ‘I am 
afraid that that little girl won’t do for a Ui" i ; 
."he 1.S too small. J should hesit.ite to trn«l her 
with the baby.’ Cleik : ‘Tier si/e, mad. «.i, w'c 
look upon as her greatc'-t na ommenilation ’ 
bady . ‘liidcad' But slie is so verv small’ — 
Clerk: ‘1 know that she is diminutive; but 
you should remember that 1111011 she drops a 
baby, it doe.su’t ha\o vei y far to lull.’ 

A phy.sician much attached to hi.s profession 
and Ills own skill, during his attendance on a 
man of lelteis, obseiving that the patient was 
lery punctual in taking all his medi(me.s and 
1 .llowi’ I'l rule-, e\i'liiiined 111 all the juidi; 

1 1 • ■.•.i" ‘All, niv de.ir mi, you Joaerve to 
be ill ' ’ 

None of tbe.se, liowi'ver, maybe said to matdi 
tl fdb.'alu ‘My dear,’ said a Im-.band 111 

: I’ll. II 1 aft(‘r invakiug lii.s wife in tla 

night, ‘i have .swallowed a dose of .'^fiyelinine ' ’ 
‘AVell, tlun, fur goodne.ys’ sake lie si ill, or it 
may lonie up.’ 


Til EX AND NOW. 

TnK sky was blis'', 

Oui liuuts 1C line, 
llii/^lit .sIkwic the .sun tint smiirnei mom ; 

The finds vue^ sweet, 

Arnf at our feet 

L:i} w.avin" fields of 3 ('ll(nv corn. 

AVitli love and f.iitli «> 

As stiong as de.itli, 

Without a tear wc turned aw.ay ; 

’Ti 3 nou we weep, 

At one fell sw'eeji ' 

Our suii IS liid, our sky is gray. 

For piido is stiong 
When hearts aie joung , 

And bittei wouls tliat once aio spoken, 
lletuiii again 
With inaddoiung jiain ; 

Aud faith and vows and lieaits are broken. _ 
Maky J. Muiioiiii:. 
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CAN THE ‘BOLLTN(U OF SHIPS BK 
(‘HE(TvEI)? 

Thk of Hor sliip Injlerillr 

■vv.is rc‘;jinl.i,UMl by cciLiiii (‘onditions which luul 
the iiidii'i'd i-flci t o( lier a very heavy 

r«)llei* , ami the question arodo * ‘Is it possible j 
to (Icvi-e some imMii.s uhi'i'chy tlie .steadiness 
of a vessel to''sed by ^\lud and w.ives can lie 
promoted?’ At once Mr B. E. Froude — who 
Imd already lu.ule I'crtaiu exiicriinent^ an<l in\es- 
til.'.itioii'^ ili.it h.id a bcaiiiej; upon the rpiestion — 
set to^\ollc 1o ^tud_\ it thorou^ldy, and with him 
vas ah.soii,>b‘d m the ^\olk Ins eollc.ij^iie in tlie 
Admiralty, Mr W.vtt^. Jt had already been 
iioti(-(*d that tlie ]iresenei> of what is termed a 
bdqe-keel m a vc'sel tlid inutli to increase her 
steadiiK"". while at .se.i, thoUifli it w'a-^ also known 
that tliere Aveie .senmis obstacles to tlic use of 
this aj)])endaoe. In the lir'*t jdaee, in laroe shqis 
it waiuld have to he of a oieat .‘■ize, and conse- 
quently mu( b evpo'A'd and liable to injury ; in 
the second jdace, it offered a con.‘'ide ruble impedi- 
ment to .1 ic'^-^el’s progress; and in the third 
place, in the caw* of laroe ships like the TtiJIcx- 
the addition of a biloe-keel, wdiich is the 
ordinary keel «leepened, would make ii passaj^e 
into and out ol eMstiuj' clocks impos-,ihle. So 
the^, mere use of a hilj^e-keel did not meet the 
ease, and othei- methocls of reducing the rolling 
tendency of a ship were <hscus,ed. Fpially, the 
‘ water-chamher ’ method found favour ; and it 
was proposed to putit into prnctici*. 

The water-chamber method is hriefly this : One 
tank or more is fitted into the hull of the vessel, 
stretching Irom side to side ; abd into such tank 
or tanks a certain ijuantity of water is ndmittei^, 
it being foitnd that the motion of the waiter pro- 
duces a force, wdiich acts in opjiosition to the 
rolling of the ship, whicli it con.seqncutly tends 
to theck. A little consideration w'lll sliow how 
this is the case. A ship rolls on one side — say 
to the right — and the water in the tank follows ; 
so, for a moment or tw’o, the sliip and the water 


are Aveighing down together ; then the force of 
the wind ami waves makes the ve.ssel start off for 
the roll OAmr to the other side ; but it is clear 
that, until it has passed the point of perpendicu- 
larity and eommeneed to incliiicAo the left, the 
Avate.r m the chamber wull bo terming to prevent 
it from <loing so, by still w'cighing down to the 
1 ight. In fact the water docs not ‘ come’ so quickly 
as the ship, hut has a tendency to lag behind. 
When the vessel has rolled leltwainls, the floor 
of the water-chamber will have become sloped, 
and the vrater w’lll run leftwards too. But almost 
immediately the lateral momentum of the ship 
wdll have heeome reversed, and the water in the | 
chamber wdll once more check the motion of 
the hull and tend to hold it back leftwards. And I 
so it goe.s on, there being a constant force in the j 
bull wliich goes to counteract the motion of tlie j 
ship tossed by wund and sea. j 

This method of (hi‘ckiiig the rolling of the 
vessel Avhile at sea having been decided upon, 
twa) water-cliaiubers were fitted into the Infexihhy 
one forwaard, and the other aft. The one forwaird 
measured twenty-two feet across, and extended 
from the annour-dcck to the upper deck. The 
one aft measui'ed fourteen feet acims, and e.xtended 
from the armour-deck to the mam-deck. As 
the woik of building the ve.s8el pruceeded, how- 
ever, it was found necessary to ujipropriate the 
fir.'^t-named chamber for purpose^ ol storage ; ami 
t-o only one water-chamber was left for Mr l^'roude 
to experiment with. Nevertheless, wdtli this he 
arranged a programme of opciwlions wdiich included 
the ti'sting of the rolling of the vessel with and 
without Avater in the chamber, botff in a com- 
par.itively smooth and in a rough sea. Anotlier 
disaiipouitincnt Avas, hoAvever, in store for him. 
He had but completed his experiments in the 
Mediterranean Avith the ship in still Avator and 
withmit the chamber in use, when the order Avas 
Hashed from Westminster that tlie hi flexible was 
to proceed at once to Alexandria, t^ take j^art 
in the operations there that had arisen in con- 
nection wdth tlie Egyptian troubles. How'ever, 
on the Kith of June 1882, while lying about 
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twenty or thirty luiics off Alexandria, &oine 
cxppi’inieiits as to the way in wliicli the ship 
would behave in deep sea Avitli and without the 
watei'-cliainber in use, were made. The result 
of these experiments was to show that the 
chamber was most effective when about half full 
of water, and that whi'ii in this condition, it 
reduced the rollin:.; of the vessel by about ST'o 
per cent. This result had reference to the ship 
while in rej^uilar waves. 

In 1883, Mr Watts read a paper before the 
Institution of Naval Architects settinc' forth the 
results of the experiments that liad been made 
w ith the water-chamber. The matter was not 
received with umiualiffed approval by the mem- 
bers of tlie Institution, and the danger of intro- 
ducing free water into a ship w'as reffured- to by 
Sir Edward J. Reed, M Mr J. D’A. Samuda, 
Mr W. John, Mr B. !Martell, aud other gentle- 
men well versed in shipping matters. It was, 
however, frankly ailmitted on all luiiids tliat 
the subject was only as yet in its undeveloped 
infancy, and that it was impossible to pronounce 
judgment upon it before further investigations 
and experiments had been made. In ilie ])aper 
referred to, Mr Watts said that siuh fiiithtT exjieii- 
inents were about to be made, both with models 
and with the ship artificially rolled in still W’ater ; 
and lie piomisod that, at a luture date, he wuaibl 
put before the Institution the result of those 
experi merits. Hence, in the March of the present 
year, at the sessional meetings of the Institution 
of Naval Architects, held in the hall of the j 
Society of Arts, ho read a paper ‘On the Xb<-e 
of Water-chambers for Reducing the Rolling (»l 
Shins at Sea.’ Ju Ibis paper the hisloij of the 
method was continued. 

It appeared that, though it had at first been 
intended to pursue the <‘xporimonts w’lth Ihe 
InflcxMcj this was not found to be convenient, 
and the T^diahmih had been selected as a sub- 
stitute. In the KdmhunjU, the w’ater-chaniher is 
fourteen feet across, and rims from one side 
of the ship to the otlier, with a capocitv 
of tw’o hundred and t(*ii tons. Mr WutL had 
to communicate veiy sutisfai tory results as the 
outcome of Ins txjiejimeiits with llie w'uter- 
eliarnber in the Edinbunih^ and Ju* concluded 
with tlie ftilhnving words ‘In l.hl'^ jiapi-r 1 
have not had time to rnnsider how the, saiety 
of a ship must limit the extent of the s]>ace 
or spaces .*501 apart for this purpo-^e ; but it 
appears that, supposing the safety of the ship 
not endangered, rolling may he reduced by this 
means to almost any extent.’ 

Mr Watts’ second jiaper met wdth a w'armer 
reception at the haiid.s of tin* members of ihe 
Institution of Naval Aichitccts tlian his fii ’t 
one had done. It was criticised, it is true ; and 
a naval cajiLain, having apologi.sed for speaking 
on a Bub|ec,t which did not piopeilj' come within 
lies province, said that, though, on going into 
at tion, he sliouhl he anxious above all things to 
secure a steady giin-jdatlonii, yet he shouhl he 
very loth fu let a volume of free water into 
his ship, for lie believed the enemy w^ould do 
that for him quite soon enough. In Jiscuasing 
the (^uestior of danger, the case of the ill-fated 
-dfwiifd w'as mentiorud-- a" it had been two yeans 
befort' — as an cvulenee of the, fatal results attend- 
ing the letting of free water into a ship , but this 


provoked an indignant ri*P])onse from !Mr Martell, 
wdio, haling traced the fatality iii question to 
carelessness, declared, amid applan.se, that it could 
not possibly he used either as an argument for 
or as an argument against the use of ivater- 
chambers. 

There can be no doubt that the admi !-iou under 
certain conditions of a large cpiantity of free ivater 
into a ship does repi*c.seut a very .serious element 
of danger. But this fact is recognised by no one 
more readily than by Mr Eronde aud ]\Ir W'atts ; 
and of coiiive, before ivater-chambei.'? can come into 
general practical use, tlie character and conditions 
of this element ot danger must l)i> ascertained, in 
Older that it may be avoided. Aiu)tiier aigument 
u.sed aganust the I'liqdoyrnont of water-chambers 
is, that they must iu*c<“ssanly take up a large 
amount of space, which slioiild be applieil to fithi-r 
purposes. But this aiguwieut loses all iU force 
when W’c are rcmimh'd that tin- w'aU'r-tluuubei 
can he utilised for the storage ot the fre4i-water 
.supplies of the vi>-sel, or for the w.ater-liaii i 
which IS so fiequeiitly n-ed. While, however, we 
can very .safelv h*ave tin* iiiaftei' to be tlioiv i .jily 
investigated by ^Ir hh-oudi*, Mr Watt*-, aud the 
other SI leiitific gentU'iiu-n whose in]i;illiu>s it 
lias enlisted, and wdiile we mav look fonv.'rd 
hopefully to the obstacle^ that may now^ exi t 
being o\ eri oiiu*, w e may eongialulate our-i Ive.^ 
that science is iii a fair way to ('IKa t a means by I 
whii'h not only oui railors wull be mi.ildid to ' 
fin* their guns at sea w’ith iiitinitely more ])ie- j 
cision than they ha\e ever been able to do in the 
]).i.st, but uLo a means by whicli in passenger 
sliip.s sea-sickuesi — one of the nio-t abundant 
.sources of human discomfort, and (“mh nu.siry — 
will be, at auyraU*, con adeiably lei.ein d. 


A IIOTbSE DIVIDED At I AIN, VP ITSELF 


Euwce.s remembered little of the lonrney after 
it was ov( r. She w.i? keenly comi mus at the 
tiiiK*, if there isui be any keen (onsmousne-s of 
a thing w’hicli is all N.-igiie, which con\e\s no 
cle.ar id( a. Through the rlaikins, of the iiiglit, 
which (amo on before .‘he liad left the coast 
bho knew', wuth all those faiinli.ir tou ns gleaming 
out as .she pas.sed —Mentone, Mon.ico on its head- 
land, the .slu'ltering b.iys wliielj ke]it .so warm 
and bright those cities of sicknes.s, of idleness, 
and jdoasure, the palms, the olives, the orange.s, 
the aloe lu'dges, thir roses ;uid heliotropes —tliere 
was a (onlu'.ed and breatliless ,swee]) of <li, -stance, 
lialf in the dark, lialf in the light, the monotonous 
jdams, the litu'S ol implars, tlie straight high- 
roads of ITaine. P.uis, wdiere they .sl.iyetl fur a 
night, A\as <.iily like a higger, noi.sier, Aa-.t railway 
.station, to Eiance.s. She liad no time, in the 
hurry ot her journey, in tin* .still greater hurry 
of her thoughts, to realise that here Avas the 
.‘<‘ene of that dread Revolution of Avliich she had 
read with shuddering excitement — that she Ava.s 
driven pa.st the sjiot Avhere tlie guillotine Avas 
first set up, aiid through 'ffic .streets Avhere the 
iuinhrels had lolled, cariying to that dread death 
the many tender victims, Avho were all .she knew 
of that great convulsion of history. 

Markham, Avho avus bo good to her, put hi.s 
head out of the carnage and puiutocl to a bcnes 
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of great windows flashing with_ light ‘What 
a pity there’s no time,’ lie Bakl. She asked 
‘For whatr with the most com] dete want ol 
cumpreheiision. ‘For sliopping, of course/ he 
said, with a laugh. J*'or shopping ! Slie seemed 
to he iinac(iiiainted with the meaning of the 
W’ords. In the midst of this strange wave of 
tlie nnknuwm whicli W“as carrjing lier away, 
carrying lier to a w’orld more nnknowoi still, 
to suppose that she could jiause and think ol 
shojipiiig ' The inajipropriateiK'ss ol tlie sugges- 
tion bewildered JT'aiues. klaikhuni, iinleotl, alto- 
gether hew’iJdered her. lie was \ery good to 
her, atti'inlmg to her comfoit, wakhtul over her 
needs in a w.ty which Fiances could not have 
iiiingiued possihh*. Her father had never been 
nnkiiid; hut it did not occur to him to take tart 
ol lier. It was she wlio took care of liim. 11 
there was anvliuiig for^otlcii, it was .she who got 
till' lil.une ; and wlu'n lie wanted a hook, or his 
w rding-dt sk, or a rug to put over his knees, 
lieMalJed to Ills Jiltli' girl to hand it to him, 
witliout the f.iinlt d comejition that there wa.s 
anWlung incongruous in il. And theie was 
nipthiiig iiKongo lions iii it. If lliere ].s any one 
in the WO] Id whom it is natuial to semi on 
ymr erramls, to get )ou what you want, burely 
your (luld is that person. Waiiiig tlitl not 
thmk on tlie subject, but bimjdy (lid so by 
111 tiuct, by nature ; and e((uallv by instinct 
I’j allies obi'M'd, williout a doubt tli.it it w.is 
hi 1 sini])h‘st dulv. II MiUkham h.td said: ‘(.let 
! me mv hook, l''r.tnies; dear (hild, just o]teu 
[ tint ha;.', -h.iiid me so-and-so,’ .she would have 
eonsidejed it ihe most nalui.d thing in th(‘ 
woild. What he did do surjuised Ini’ mudi 
nioi’e He lii])]i(‘d in and out ol liis seat at hei 
.sinalled; suggestion. He juilled ii]) and down 
the window at her I'leasure, never a]>pearing to 
think that it nuittued whither he liked it or 
not He took her out (.a<'(till> on his arm, and 
made hn dine, not .nskingwhat .she would have, 
as her f.ilher might ])(ihaps ha\i; done, hut 
hriiiging h(T the host that was to be had, < hoos- 
ing wliat she should e.it, seiwing her as il she hud 
heeri the (jueen ! It contrilmted to the diz/inig 
elfect of the rai»id journey that she .should thus 
li.ive been ]]laeed in a position .so dilhient fiom 
any that she li.ul ever knowui. 

And then there came tlie hast .skige, tlie str.iiige 
leaden-gr.iy stormy sea, which wms so unlike 
those blue lijudeH th.it came up just so far — 
no farther, on the heach at Hoidighera. She 
heg.an to underbtaud what i.s .said jn the Ilible 
.ibo ut the w.r es that mount up like inoun- 
t.iin^, when she saw' the roll of the Channel 
She had alviays a little w’ondcivd what tliat 
meant. To he siii'(y there w'ere storms now and 
then along tlie Jlivieiu, when the blue edge to 
the sea-mantle disa]ipuired, and all became a 
deep purple, solemn enougli for a king’s pall, 
as it has been the ])all of so m.iny a brave 
man ; but even that was never like the dangerous 
threateiiing lasli ol the W’aie.s along those rocks, 
and the w’av in which they lai.ssl their awlul 
heads. And was that Englaiiil* white witli a 
fiiiut line ol green, so sodden and d.nnp as it 
loolced, rising out ot the sea? The heiu't of 
Frances sank: it w'as nut like her anticipations. 
She had thought there Avould be something 
Lriuinphant, grand, about tlie aspect of Knghind ' 


— something proud, like a monarch of the sea ; 
find, it was only a damp, grayish-white line, 
rising not very fur out of those sullen waves. 
An east wind w'as blow'ing wuth that blighting 
grayncs.s wdiich here, m the uttermost parts of 
tlie caith, we are so well u.sed to: and it "was 
cold. A gleam of pale sun indeed shot out 
of the clouds from time to time ; but there 
W'as no leal w'ariiitli m it, and tlie effect of 
eierytliiiig w'a.s dejiressing. The green fields 
and hedgeroiv.s cheeied lier a little; but it was 
all damp, and the .dcy w'as gr.iy. And then 
London, with a loar and noise as it she had 
f.dlen into a deii of wild be.i-.H, and th lungs, 
uuiltitude.s ot peojihi at every little station wliu h 
Ihe quick tr.iin Ihi'-hed past, and on the ])lat- 
Jorm,,.W']iere at hi.st she arrived di//y and famt 
willi laligue and w'oiidcrment. Hut Maikham 
.ilw.iys w.i- iimre kind •Ilian word.«i could s.iy 
Ml- iiiji.iLlii'ie<l with her, seeing her loilorn 
looks at everything. He did not ask her how 
she liked it, what bhe thought of hi r native 
country. "When they ariiicd at la.st, he found 
out miraculously, among tin* crowal of carnages, 
a quiet, litth', dark-coluiiri'd brougham, and jnit 
her into it. ‘We’ll trundle olf lionie/ lie said, 
‘you and J, Fun, and let JohriV look after the 
dungs , you are f o tired jaai can scarcely 8])eak ' 

‘Not bo much tired/ buid ITances, and tiled 
to .mule, hut (ould not .say any more 

‘I undei stand.’ He took her hand into liis 
with the kmdc.st earessmg loiuh. ‘\ou mustn’t 
he frightened, my dear. Tluue s nothing to be 
frighU‘ii(‘(.l about. You’ll like my molhoi. — Per- 
il, ips it W.IS .silly oi me to .siy that, and make 
you cry. Don’t cry, I’an, or 1 sliall cry too. 1 
.im the foolibhest little begg.ir, you knoAV, and 
always do what my companions do, Don't make 
a fool ot your old biother, my (h-ar. There, 
look out .md see wli.at a beastly jdace old London 
1 -, Fan.’ 

‘Don’t call me, Fan,’ she cned, thi^ .slight 
iriitation alloidmg lier an e\cuse lor di.sburdeiiing 
herself of some oi the neivous e\(itemeiit in her. 
‘Call me Fraiioe.s, INIaikham.’ 

‘Life’s too .short lor a ii.imc in two sydhihles. 
I’ve got two .svlKihlc" nn-.ell, that’s true; but 
many lellow.s «‘all me .M.iik, and you am welcome 
to, il you like— No; 1 .shall call yon Fan ; you 
must make up your nund to it. — Ihd you ever 
see buch murky heavy air ? It isn’t .ur .it all — 
it’.s smoke and auuiiali ul.e and every tin ug that’s 
dieadful. U’.s not like that blue sLiid on the 
Riviera, i.s it?’ 

‘0 no!’ cried Francos, with fervmir. ‘Hut 
T bUjipose London is better lor some tlungs,’ she 
added with a douhtlul voice. 

‘Hotter! It’s better than any other jilace on 
the lace of the earth ; it’s tlie only nlace to live 
in/ B.ud iMaikhaiu. ‘Why, child, iris paradise’ 
— he jiaused a moment, .md then added, ‘with 
jiandemoiiuun next dom.’ 

‘ M.u kham ! ’ the giil ( ried. 

‘ I w.ra WTong to nieiition such a jdace in your 
he.iring. I know' 1 W'Us. Never mind, Fan ; you 
sliall see the one, aiid you shall know nothing 
about the other. — I\'hy, here we are in Eaton 
SqiKU-e,’ • • 

The door flashed oi»en as soon as the eariiuge 
stopped, letting out a Hood of light and warmth. 
Miu-kham almost lilted the tienibiing gill out. 
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She had got her veil entangled abont her bond, 
her arms m tlie cloak which she had half thrown 
off. She wa«i not prepared for this abrupt arrival. 
She hcenicd to see nothing but the light, to know 
nothing until she found herself suddenly in 
some one’s arms ; then the light setuned to go 
out of her eyes. Sight had nothing to do with 
the sensation, the warmth, tlie softness, the faint 
rustle, the faint perfume, with which she w'as 
suddenly encircled ; and lor a few moments the 
knew nothing more. 

‘ Dear, dear, Markham, I hope she is not 
delicate — I hopi* she is not given to fainting,* 
she heard in a di&turhed but pleasant voice, before 
she felt able to open her eye«. 

‘Not a bit,’ said M.irkham’s familiar tones. 
‘She’s overdone, and awfully auMOus about. meet- 
ing you.’ 

‘My poor dear! AVliy should she be aiiMOUs 
about meeting me?’ .said the other voice, a v(»ice 
round and .solt, with a plaintive tom* in it; and 
then there came the touch of a jiair oi bps, solt 
and envessing like the voice, ujion tlie gill’s cheek. 
She did not yet open her eve>, li.ilf because .she 
could not, half l»ecaiise slu* uoiild n<d, but 
uhispored in a f.iiut little leiitatne utterance, 
‘l\lother'’ wondering •vaguely uhctlier the atmo- 
sphere round her, tlie kiss, the \oKe, was all 
the mother she was to know. 

‘My poor little b.iby, my little girl! Open 
your eyc.s. — Maikliani, 1 uant to .see the colour 
of her V} es.’ 

‘As it 1 could open her for you!’ died 
klarkham until a stiaiige outbuist of sound, 
uhuli, if he luul been a wom.ui, might have 
meant cr>iug, but must have been some soit 
of a laugh, since be uav a man. He scuae<l to 
walk awav, and then c.iinc back again. ‘Oome, 
Fan! that’s enough. Open your eves, and look 
at us. 1 told you tlioie was iiotbiiig to be 
frigliielie'd ior.’ 

And then Frances raised bet self; fui, to her 
astouihlimeiit, she was lying tlowii upon a sofa, 
and looked louiul her, hevvjJdeied. J’.eside lier 
stood a little lady, about her own height, with 
smooth brown b.ur like lu-rs, uitli her buiids 
claspe.d, iu,st as I’r.uices was auare she laul heiselt 
a eu-tom ol clamping her bauds. It )»eg.in to 
vlawn upon her that I'oiistuice had said slie was 
very like nuunuia. '^rin. new-comer uas beauti- 
fully dressed ill soft hlaek s.itin, that did not 
rusllo — that w.is lar, lai too li.irsli a woi'd — but 
swept softly about her uitli the laiiitcst ideasant 
sound; and round her breathed that aliiiosphcre 
uluf'h Frnncch felt 'wmild mean mother to her 
for e\'er and ever, an air that was iuliuitely soft, 
with a touch in it of sonu' swi*etne.ss. Oh, not 
scent! She ]‘ejecte<l the word with disdain — 
something, i^ptlung, the atmospliei-e of a mother. 
In the curious ec.stasy in which she was, made 
up of fatigue, wonder, and the (xcitemeiit ot this 
astounding iilunge into the unknoun, that was 
how she felt. 

‘Let me look at you, mv elnld. — I can’t think 
of her as a grown girl, iMarkham. 3hm’t you 
kn*)W she is my bal)^. She ha.s never grown up, 
like the rest of you, to me. — Ob, did yon never 
, AViJsh for n e, little Fr.ances? Did you novel 
I want your mother, my dailing? Often, oltmi, 1 
have lain awake in the night and i-ried for yon.’ 

1 ‘0 luaiuiua !’ ciie<l Frances, forgetting her shy- 


ness, throwing herself into her mother’s arms. 
The temptation to tell her that she had never 
known anything about ber mother, to excuse 
herself at her lather’s expense, was strong. But 
she kept back the words that were at her lips. 
‘I have alw{iy.s wanted this all my life,’ she cried 
with a siublen impulse, and laid her head U}>ou 
her mother’s bre.a.st, fi‘eling in all the commotion 
and melting of her heiut a cons( lousness of the 
aceivssories, the rich .soltnes.s of the satin, the 
delicate ]»erl'ume, all the details of the new 
personality by whi( li licr own uas surrounded 
on cA'cry ‘-ide. 

‘Xou 1 see,’ pried the new-found niotber, ‘it 
was no Use jiaiting this cbihl aiul me, Maikbani. 
It IS all the same betAveeii u.s — isn’t it, my dailnig? 
— as if we had alw.*iA’.s been logetlii‘r--alJ the same 
in a moment. — I’onie iip-.staiis imw, if you feel 
able, dear one - Do a on think, IM.ukhani, she is 
able to AV'alk uj) stalls { ’ 

‘Oil, ijiute able; oil, ([iiite, quite Avell It Avas 
only for a moment. I AVa-. — liightened, J tlm.k ’ 

‘But A oil Avill iK'Aer be Irigliteiieil any uioro,’ 
said Ladv IMarkbam, iliviAving the girl’, aim 
through lier oAvn, le.nliiig her .'iamiv, hiaiaes 
AV.ls giddy still, and stiliiililed as .she Wi'lit, though 
^he had ])le(lged heiselt ncA'cr to be fi igliteiieil 
again. Slit' Aveiit iii a dream ii]> tlie softly 
carpi teil stun. s. She knew' Avliat h.iiulsoiue ronms 
AA'eie, till* lofty b.iie grandeur of an Italian pala//o ; 
but all this c<upi‘liiig and cushioning, tin* soltnes.j 
the AAarmtl), the clotln d and comloi table look, 
bcAvildered her. She could scaicclv find her Avav 
through the .'r.AAv n ' > . lo nowded with co-^tly 
hinutuie, to t'l ■ by the side of avIik li 
stood the tea-table, like, and Ait bow unlike 
that anxious copy ot Knglisli w.ijsAvhnli Fiame-. 
had set up in llie loggia. She av.is con.scimis, 
with a momentary gleam ol conipl.e em y, that 
her (Mips and saucers were bettoi, though ' not 
hclonging to an mdin.irv niodein .s*(, like the.-e ; 
hut, ala-., in everything elsi' how l.ir -hoit ’ 'J'hen 
she was taken up-.slaiis, through- a- slu* thought 
— the suni])tuou.s nriangi iiienls of her nmthei’s 
room, to another .sin.ilhi-, wJinh ojumed Iroin it, 
and in Avhich theie was the same Avealth of car- 
pets, cuitaiiis, ca.sv-chaiis, and wnting-l.ibles, in 
addition to the necesv-uy details of a slcejiiiig- 
rooni. Fianee.s looked lound it admiringly. She 
kneAV nothing about the modern-aitistie, "though 
something, .i Aery little, about old art. Tiie 
jaunted eeilings and old gilding of the Palazzo -- 
which .sill* liegan secretly and ol)-.tinately to call 
home from tins iiiomenl forth — were intelligible 
toiler; bid .slu- wa-. quite unacijuaiiited w’ltli 'Air 
Moin.s’i j)aj)iM> and tlie ait iabiic-- at Libeity’.s. 
She looked at them a\ ilh ai lniir.it ion, but doubt. 
She thought the w’.ills ‘killed’ the juctures that 
AA'ere hung loiiud, Avhich Avere not like her OAvn 
little galhiy at home, Avhicli she had lelt Avith 
a little pang to lier .si'-ter, ‘Is thus Constance’ 
loom?’ she asked timidly, called hack to a ivcol- 
Kctiou of Constance, and Avondering Avhethcr the 
transfer Avas to be complete. 

‘No, my loA'e ; it i.s Franee.s’ room,’ said Lady 
Muikham. ‘It has ahva^sibeou ready fur >oii. 

1 exjK-cted you to come some time. I have 
alAA'ajs honed that; but I ncA’^er tliouglit tlmt 
(‘on Avould desert me.’ Her A'^oice faltered a 

I little, Avhicb instantly touched Frances’ heart. 

1 ‘1 asked,’ .she said, ‘not just out of curiosity, 
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but because, when she came to us, I ^ave her my 
room. . Our rooms aio not like these ; they h.ive 
very few thiuf's in them. Tliere ax‘e no oai'pets ; 
it is warmer there, you know ; but 1 thou'^rlit she 
would find the blue room so bare, I gave her 
mine.* 

Lady Harkham smiled upon her, and said, but 
with li iauit, the very faintest mdicalion ot being 
less interested than Eiaiic(.s Aias. ‘You have not 
many viMtors, I sup])Os(‘ '^’ 

‘Oh, none!’ cried Krances. ‘I suppose we are 
— rather poor. AVe are not — like tin-' ’ 

‘My (lailing ’ 3 mu don’t know Inny to speak 
to me, }our oavu motliei ' AV'iiat d«» you mean, 
dear, by vr * You must leain to mean something 
else hy '/re. Your l.itlier, it he had chosen, might 
liavc had— all that you sit, and more. And 

Oonstance Jlut ue will say nothing nioie 

to-night on that subjtet —Tlus is t’on’s room, 
see, on the other side of mine. Tt was always 
in^ taiie,v, my liope, some time to have 1113 ' two 
gnls, one on eaeh side.’ 

Frances tullowed her mother to the room on 
the other side witli gi-eat luteievt. It Avas still 
more lu.vunous than the one a)*pi('pnated to 
heiseir — moi(' i-omfol table, as a loom whieh has 
been 0 (*<ni»ied, whvh shows traies ot its ten.int’s 
tastes and liking'-, mu-t natuudly he ; and it Avas 
brighter, oc( u] tying the tiont of the liou.se, a\ liih* 
that ot Fiaiict's’ l(»ok(“(l to the suh*. Slip glauee<l 
lound at all the tittings ami de/ oiations, aa’IiicIi, 
to hiT unaeeai.stoiued ( ves, Avere so .splendid 
‘ J’oor ('oiistauec' ! * .she .said iiiuler lici breath 

‘Why do you .siy jioor (\/ustance^* .said Lady 
Maikham, aaiUi sonndhing .shaip and .sudden in 
' her tone. And then she, too, said regretiully • 
‘I’oor Com' You think itAVill he disappointing 
to her, this other lile w'liidi slie has eho.'-eii. AVas 
it -dreary for 3 'ou, my pool child V 

TJieii there io.se iijt ill the tr.iiiqml mind ot 
I'raiiees a kind of tenijte'-t blast of opjtosition and 
lesentmeiit. ‘It is tlie only life t knoAv - it Avas 
— eyeiything 1 liked lie.st,’ slie <’iie/l The lir-t 
pait (if tlie sentence was very hrmlA% almo-t 
aggressively said. In tin* seertnd, she Avaveivd, 
hesitated, changed Ihe tense — it na^ She did 
not <[Uite know' Imrself Avhat tin* cli.uigi* meant. 

Ijiidy Maikham looked at her AAitli a pene- 
trating gaze. ‘Jt A\ as— everything you knewq 
my little Franco.s. I under.staiid you, my deal. 
You Avill not be disloyal to the pa.st. But to 
Con.stance, Avho doe.s not kiioA\ it, Avho knows 

something else Poor (.‘on ' 1 under.stand 

But she Avill have to pay for her expeiieiice, 
like all the re.si.’ 

FiMiices had been profoundl\’' agitated, but in 
the Avay of liapiiiiiess. She did nut Teel luipjiy 
noAV. (She felt disposed to ciy, not becau.se (it 
the relief of tears, but because she did not knoAV 
liow else to o\])ie.ss the sense of contrariety, ot 
disturbance that had got into her mind. AVa.s it 
that already a AATong note had soiindetl helAveen 
herself and this unknown niotln'r, Avlioni it InKl 
been a ra])tnrc to see and touch 1 Or was it 
only that she Avas tired 'f Lady !Marklinm saAv 
the condition into AA^iidi her neiwes and temper 
Avore strained. She took her ha(k tenderly into 
her room. ‘My d(‘ai,’ she said, ‘it a'ou would 
rather not, don’t change your dre.s.s. I)o just as 
you please to-night. 1 Avould stay and help you, 
or 1 Avould scud Josephine, mv” maul, ,to help 


you ; but I think you will prelei* to be left alone 
and quiet.’ 

‘0 j'es,’ cried Fiances with f(‘r\our ; then she 
added hastil}' : ‘If you do not think me di.s- 
agreeable to say so.’ 

‘I am u(*t prepared to think anything in yon 
di.sagreeable, iu\' dear,’ said her mother, ki.ssing 
h('r — hntAAith a sigli. This .sigh Fiances echoed 
ill a bur.-.t ot tears when the door closed and 
she found her'-elt alone — alone, ([uite alone, more 
so than .she had ever been 111 her life, she 
Avhisp(‘ie«l to her.'-elf, in the shock of the iinrca- 
.sonable and altogetlu r fantastie disapitointnient 
AAdiich had folloAAed her e(,sl!i.sv of jileai-ure. Most 
likelv' it meant nothing at all but the reaction 
from that too highly raised le\'el of tciling. 

‘ No ; 1 am not di.saiqiointcd,' Lady Markham 
Avas saying doA\n-stair.s Slie A\as standing betoie 
the genial blaze of the hre, looking into it AVith 
her head bout ami a serious ('xpressjon on her 
lace. ‘ I’eihup'i J aaiis too much delighted for a 
moment ; and she too, poor child, noAV that 
she h.is looked at me a second time, she is a 
litth', just a little di.sajipointed in me. That’s 
ratlmr har<l lor a mother, you kuoAV ; or 1 
sujipose you don’t know .’ 

‘I ncA'cr AA.is u mother,’ saiir IMaikham. ‘I 
should think it’s Aery natural. Tlie little thing 
has been foiming the iiio.st I’omaiitie ideas. If 
j'ou had been an angel from lieaven’ 

‘AVhich 1 am not,’ she said Avitli a smile, still 
looking into the tire. 

‘lleaA'eu be prai.-ed,’ said Afaikbain. ‘In that 
eas(‘, you AA’ould not h.ave suited me, Axlinh you 
do, manmi>, }ou knoAA', down to the ground.’ 

She guA'e a halt-gl.ince at him, a half-smil(‘, 
but did not di.sturb the chain of lier relleetioiis. 
‘That’.s .somelliiiig, Markham,’ she said. 

‘Ye.s; it’.s sonietliing. On my side, it is a 
great deal. Don’t go too fast aai'Ii little Fan. 
She Ihus a deal in htr. lla\e a litlle patieiui‘, 
and let lu*r scllle down her OAvn wa^.’ 

‘ I don’t feel sure that slie hiss not got her 
father’s temper ; 1 saw something like it lu her 
('y('s.’ 

‘That i<^ noii'-eii'-e, begging your pardon. She 
has got nothing ot her lather in her eje.'*. lier 
ejes are like }Our.s, and so is cAerytlnng about 
her. My dear mothci. Con’s like AVariiig, if you 
like. Tlii.s one i« of our side of lire liousc.’ 

‘Do 3011 really think so?’ Ladv hlnrkliam 
looked up noAv and laid her hand atfectionalely 
upon Ins shoulder, and laughed. ‘But, my dear 
Imjq 3'ou are a.s like the Marklimus us you can 
look. On my .ride of the hou.se, there is nobody 
at all, uiih's*., as you saj"* 

‘France^’ said the little man. ‘1 told j'ou — 
the be.st ol the lot. 1 took to her in a moment 
by that very token, ‘riierel'ore, doi^ go too bust 
AAuth hei, mother. She 'lias lun- own notions. 
She is as staunch as a little— Turk,’ said Maik- 
haiii, using the first A\ord that ollered. AVheu 
lie met hi- mother’s (‘yi“, lie retired a little, a\ ilh 
the air of a man who docs not mean to bo 
(lueslioned ; which naturally stimulated curiosity 
m her miud. 

‘ IIoAV have } ou found out that she is staunch, 
Markham?’ 

‘Oh, 111 half-a-dozen Avays,’ lie answ^ered care- 
le.s.sly. ‘And she will stick to her lather through 
thick and lliin, so mind w hat jou saj'.’ 
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Thon Ladj Markliam bci^an to Ix'inoan herself 
a little gently, before the lire, in the most liixu- 
ri'»us of eaay-ehairs. 

‘ IVas ever woman in such a position,’ hhe said, 
‘to bo making acquaintanco, for the first time 
I at eigditcen, w'lth my own daughter, and to have 
to iiick my words and to be careful what I 
I say?’ 

‘Well, mammy,’ said JMaikham, ‘it might have 
boon worse. Lot us make the best ot it. lb 
has always kept his word, which is something, 
and has never annoyed you. And it is quite a 
nice tiling for (Ion to liavo him to go to, to find 
ont how dull it is, and know her own mind. 
And now’ w^e’ve got the other one too.’ 

Lady ]\larkham still rooked herself a little in 
her chair, and put her handkerchief to hei'^Vves 
‘For all that, it is very hard, both on her and 
me,’ she said. 


4 


THE I'TSIIEMES OF ICELAXD. 

IcuL.v^JD, though not, as the name would imply, 
and as many pefiple suppose, a land covered AMtli 
ice, a huge mass of ghu lors, c>uly diviT-M/ied by 
the aj)p(‘arance bore and tliero of a lew' buruiii} 
mountains and boiling spring,", i'. by no mean 
a fiuiUul couiitiy. Large tiucts <»r"the interior 
are really baiTon, being covered either by sjiow- 
ck'l mountains or by lava wa^ti'S and plains ol 
volcanic sand and ashes. Tin- bo tile parts of 
the country — though they }i(‘ld iich pashm*", 
and _ support huge lloi'ks of .sheep and herds of 
ponies, besuh's considerable numbtu's ot cattle, 
the rearing of w'liich ghe-, ocenp.ition and susten- 
ance to nearly one-half of the populatimi, and 
though by more euergi'tic and ecmiomical culti- 
vation ilieir value iiiigl it be doubled or trebled — 
do not and never will ijlav smli an important 

J urt ill the existence and nro- pi nty of the 
celandcns as does llio sea wtiicli wadies then- 
shores. It is in the sen, with its honiidles" and 
incxhanstible_ stores of life, that the real wealth 
of li eland lies; and though the land produck 
have been, and always will bo, a con."idcrable 
factor in tbe prosperity cif tbe Tcelamlers, tlie 
chic! source of their future progie-," mii.st be the 
development of the fisheries. 1’lie pimcipul of 
these IS at i)rc.sent tlio cofl-fidu ly. Immense 
numbers of cod and haddock are caught c'veiy' 
year round the coasts of Iceland Tlie greatei 
part IS salted and exnoited, cIik fly to Spain; a 
smaller poition is air-diied, and iii’llns condition 
it forms a staple article of lood in the country, 
the inland inhubitants travelling every summer 
long distances to the coast to sociiie flu ir supplies 
of dried fisli. Conqiaratively little cod is dried, 
as it brings a belter price W’hen salted ; but 
haddock, luiiMlmt, skate, lumpsuckers, and cod- 
heads form the hulk of tlie dried product. 
Enormous numbers of cod-lu-ads are dried. In 
this condition they form a highly valued and 
much-songlit-iilter article of food, though the 
economy ol their u o may be doubted, especially 
W’hf*n the consumer ha^ to fetch them from a 
long distance with con."ideruble expenditure ol 
tinui and labour. The fishing population liye 
fi>r tlie nnfst part on fish, fresh and dried — the 
waited product being almost entirely reserved for 
export-- So that about one-half of the total catch 
of lifdi is couHumed m the countiy. 


Fishing is carried on more or less all the year ; 
but the vertid (pronounced votnli) — the ,Ilsliiiig 
season proper — commences about the beginning 
of February. Then, m addition to the regular 
fishermen, great numbers ol landsmen come from 
all parts ol ll*<' c 1 ■> pursue that industry. 

In many 1 m iWu'd i. i- i , almost all the able- 
bodied men go on foot to the coa"t, hvaviiig the 
care of the farms aiul aiiimal," to tin* women, 
boys, and old men. They oi'teii travel long dis- 
tances, and fheir journeys, are at that inclement 
.season attemli'd wuth not a little dilliculty and 
danger. Arrived at the coast, they join with 
the regular fishermen in forming boats’ crews, 
varying in number from si\ to twelve or fifteen 
men, each bo, it being midej* the command of 
an experienced h.and, the fm nuul nr (pronoiinred 
for-ivathui) or foreinaii. Besuh'-, these Large boats, 
"ra,aller cr.ift, manned byHw'o oi- lour men, are 
used ; but these, as a rule, fish near the laiul. 

The spring tidiing i-. earj-ied on clneflv by 
me.ins of hand lines ; lung lines are u.scd at niher 
times ol the lear; but the usi* ot tliem 'hiiing 
the vn/id is < oiiMib red inadvisible ; and in tlu* 
l*'axa l’'lo.a — tbe great liay on tlie smith west of 
Iceland, which is the chict seat ol the eud-tishing 
- nets are also employed; tlieir u.se, howiviT, is 
not permitted befuie Uie ITitli ol IMarcli, as it is 
believed that laying not*, eailier may binder llu; 
ti.sli from entering the bays .uul lands, and pOh- 
dbly drive them .away altogether The o,vner ol 
the boat jiroMde.s the lines and hooks, and gene- 
rally the nets also, wdan Ihesi* nie used, m wdiali 
case he gets halt the entiie i.iti h, the other li.ilt 
being divided eipuillv among the (ivw ; othcrwi.se, 
the catcli is ihvaled into eipuil sh.uvs, one to i.kIi 
man, and one, or tw’o, to the bi'.it, .icco)*iling to 
its si/e. Tills division takes pLieii at onci* on 
landing, ainl the li"li are I'oithwitli giittnl and 
Uid in salt. The lieuds and sounds ("W nnnnng- 
hladders) are cb.iiied and dried, .uul tlu* Jneri 
and rius collected in b.u'i(‘ls Alter tlu* lidi 
have lain in salt for a pi-riod vaiving aciording 
to the nature ol tlie weather .md tlie convenience 
of the fishermen, they are WMslicd jn sea-water, 
to remove the excess ol salt, piled in hea]»-. to 
drain, and then alternately spread in the sun to 
diy, and ])ie-se<l in lieups, i.o\cred hy hoards 
W'cighted with he.iiy .stones, until the ein-ing is 
complete I’liis ])iocess requires con.sidei.ible 
time ami gre.at care m .all its details, kluch 
skill and expel iciice an* required to turn out 
good salt fish. 

AVhcu cured, the fish, if not imimdi,at('ly 
exported, must be carefully stored in W'lnd lAid 
weatlier tight houses, us tlainp and drauglik 
exercise a ileteriorating effect upon them. There 
are no ju-olc.ssionnl eiirer.s ; the cuiing is .almost 
entiM'Iy done at home, each lidierman, wdth the 
a.s.si."t.inee ol his family, curing his own sharo^ 
and Belling it to the merchants. By so doing, 
the li-shevs provide oceupation for their W'oiiien 
a\id childreu, and get a better jirice than they 
would if they .sold the fish fresh. But it is 
ct*itaiii that li ,the fish were cured ou a large 
scale l)y profesfiioual cureVs, a better ai*ticle 
would be produc'd. Fi.sh intended for export to 
Spain must be of a certain size and qualiLy, and 
arc examined before shipment by skilled" men 
appointed for the purpo.se 1>3>' the authorities, 
who reiect all that do not come up to the 
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standard. The rejected fish, along with small 
cod and haddocks, which arc less valued than 
large cod, go for the most part to England, 
Denmaik, and (iennany. Of the other paits of 
the fish above mentioned, the heads and the 
sounds are carefully dried, the former heimr, as 
before stated, usi*d ior food in the country ; -while 
tlu' latter are oxporte<l atid made into gelatine 
and iMUglass. The roes are salted, and exported 
to France' and the Mediterranean, wliere they are 
used as bait in the sardine-fisheri. The livers 
are collected and the oil extracted, first in the 
cold, and then by the aid of heat ; the oil obtained 
by the latb'C process heiiig coarser and of less 
value. As the livers art' geiierally kept till more 
or less ]iutiid before extraction, and as the whole 
process IS exti’eiiK'ly rongli, the oil obtained is of 
inferior quality ; lienee little or no pnie cod -liver 
oil IS pre]tared in Tcifland. The bones and offal 
of tile iLli, instead of being collected and matle 
iii>) lisli-gnanu, as in i^orw'ay, are allowed to 
lie and mt on the L'ach, tlioiigh a few of the 
more thrifty fishermen collect them to niaiuirc 
tlu'ir fii'lds anil vegelahh* ganb'ns 

'J'lie life the nil u had during the fishing season 
js li.nd .ind toilsome in the extreme. Owing to 
tin* huge numhers who come from the country, 
theiv is a very dense population on the coa-.t 
dining the fi ^hlng-t^ne Tin* AM'iter knoiys of 
an isolati d lishing-'tatiou wliith atb>rds a per- 
manent home for some tA\<'n1> -four souls, but 
diiniig llie tidiing seaMin Ints to ac'ommodate oyi'i* 
tlire.' bundled. Tin* men sleep ju rude huts or 
boihus of ‘Jtoiie and turf, seUloiu weather-tight, 
live on the coars(''.t l.ire, and are oiten insiilli- 
cienll) (lad lor the iigmous Wt.itUer the)- have 
to ( mounter, tlnaigh, when at si'a, Ihev u-iially 
! wear a comjilete wind and w’alei tight suit of 
nnt'vim d shei‘[iskin, 'When the lishing is gO(»d, 
1lle^ • '' f C I ' the se.1, only allow- 

iirg . »' ■ '( ■ jiossible time ior 

sleep and food on sliore. Freijuently they are 
surprised by sudden stoi’rns ; and though llieir 
seani.iTiship is ('\eelleut, and their boats, consider- 
ing tlieir small si/e and fragility, are wamdei fully 
seaw’orlliy, cvciy ytar adds to the list of loss's 
by drow’Jiing. 'Jdi(>y work, as a rule, extremely 
bard during the season, and with reason, for 
a good fisher may make as much in a good 
season as will keep him during the lest of the 
year. 

In tlie middle of ISlay, the boat-fishing closes, 
at lea. t a.s far as the land.snieii are eoiieerned, 
11,1(1 they return to their farms. The fislieruieu 
proper, however, continue tlu'ir pursuit ; and now*^ 
the Braack-fishlng begins. Smacks can of course 
fish with advantage during the wdiole’hoat-fi.shiiig 
season; Imt it iff iinpos.sihle to obtain crews 
sooner, as the men prefer the ordinary boats 
during the former pi'riod. The vessels vary in 
size from twenty to fifty tons, and are generally 
sloops or Hcliooners. Thev are mo«tlv old vessels 
bought cheap; English pha-.ui-xa In-, GrimShy 
smacks, and Frcncli luggers, are not uncommon. 
Tliey carry twelve to tw'enty men, including 
the captain, mate, *and cook, all of whom take 
fr liaml at the lines. They tibh entirely by 
hand-line, and each man marks every fish he 
draws, so that at the end of the fishing each 
man’s catch can he recognised and separated. 
The vessels go out with salt for a full ^atch and 


three or four w^eeks’ provisions ; and return -when 
full, or sooner, if necessitated by Aveather or want 
of loc»d or salt. They gut and salt the fi.sh as 
caught, preserving the livers, sounds, and rocs, 
and the heads also, w hen ])racticable. On return- 
ing from each trip, the fish arc landed, Avavshed, 
and cured as aboA'e described, by the owner of the 
vessel or the m<*j’chant with whom he deals. It 
is probably owing to the fish being tliiis cured 
on a large scale and by expeiienced hands, that 
the smack salt fish arc generally c.steemed a better 
quality than the product of tlie boat- fishing. 

At the close of the fi.s]iing, each man’s catch 
is w’eiglicd separately, and along Avitli the pro- 
])oitionafe (|uantity of livers, fcramds, and roes, 
IS divided into two equal parts, the fisher getting 
one,»Aand the owmer of the slop the other. The 
fi.slier reeciA'es from the owner, rnei chant, or 
curor the market a alue ol his share, after deduc- 
tion of curing expen.sc.s. Tlie owner supplies the 
linca and hooks, and provides the men with one 
Avarm meal daily, and cofleo thiice a day ; for 
the lost, they feed tlioni.sch"es. The captain, 
mate, and cook got their rations free; fhe two 
former haA'e in addition vaiums perquisites, 
the ca])tain generally getting a nremium of tAVo 
/o(in'>r (Iaa’o shillings and threi peifce) per hundred 
fish. 

The adA^antages of f. over boat- 

fishing are universally aliiiM d, and only the 
Avant of the necessary capital prevents the Ice- 
landers Itom increasing then’ fleet of fishing- 
vessels. They pay, as a rule, extremely Avell. As 
an instance, one .small \i <1. cn t uj- about tAVO 
{liundred iiounds, ‘paid le ■ ■ II f-' first sca.son 
she Avus ^l^ed, though it Avas only an average 
season. The smacks can folloAV tlie fish from 
place to pLice, Avhile the range of the small open 
boats IS re'i-!s>i'dv Acrv limiti^d. The former 
can lie on l*.« 1 •■'.■’oiiiid and even fish in 
stormy Awather, avIk'ii the boats are unable to put 
• to sea for days and Aveeks at a time ; they also 
j avoid the Av.isto of timi' and bibour involved in 
roAving to and from the fishmg-giouiid every day. 

' Their crews are h'ss exposed to the Aveathcr 
j and to the perils of tlu* deej) ; and their fi.sh are 
I subjected to more cari'ful treatment than those 
i caught by the small boats. 'J’he French carry on 
j a A'ery large fishery from smacks round the coa.st 
' of Iceland, their aA'crage catch being con.siderably 
more than the total li.shing of the Icclanib'rs ; 
and English, Faroese, ami ISorAvegian smacks 
.also take a large .share of the Iceland fishing. 
It IS computed that if the Icelanders used .smacks 
instead of small boats, enqiloying the same number 
of men as at pri'sent, tlieir annual catcli would be 
increased fiv^efold. Hand-lines alone are used on 
Icelandic smacks ; but if they earned two or three 
small boats, long lines— -.to avIucI^ hundreds of 
baited hooks are attaidied— and nets could be used 
w'ith equal facility Avlien advi.sable. One adi^an- 
taf^e Avlnch the open boats possess, independently 
ot”tlie small amount of capital sunk in them, 
is that they can be landed and drawn up on 
the beach wdien not in use ; Avhile smacks can 
only bo secured in a harbour. But there are a 
sufficient number of excellent natural harbours 
round the coasts of Iceland to provide both Iwvena 
of refuge in stormy weather and ports in which 
to lay up the smacks Avhen not in use. 

Altogether, it is evident that by the employment 
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of Biiiall vo.sscls instead of open boats the cod- 
flsliery of Iceland may be enormously and profit- 
ably increased and developed. But besides this, 
there are many other matters connected with the 
fishery which are capable of vast improvement. 
Although salt fish will doubtless always remain 
the chief and most suitable form for export, there 
seems to be no leasfui why some of the fish should 
not be sent fresh to the English markets, either 
alive in welled vessels, or, what is evidently more 
practicable, frozen, packed in ice, or in refrigera- 
tors. The export of fresh cod and halibut in ice 
liom the Faroes to England hius ali*eady liecn com- 
menced ; and a similar experiment is likely soon 
to be tried in Iceland. The latter country has 
the advantage that there the necessary ice can 
be obtained on the spot at little cost, -wlMie it 
mu'st be imported to the Faroes at considerable 
expense ; and os Iceland is only thrive and a half 
days’ direct steaming from the United Kingdom, 
the di.^'taiice ofter.s no great ob.''tacle. Something 
might also be done in the way of .smoking and 
kippering the fish. It is the more desirable that 
a new market for Iceland fish .‘'hould be opened 
up, as the increasing imjiortation of .salt cixl from 
! France to Spain is somewhat atfectiiig the expoit 
from Iceland to the Spaursh market. 

Besides the fish themselves, the other products 
of the fishery could be worked up to much greater 
advantage than is done at jiresent. By more 
skilful treatment and the u.se of better apparatus, 

, a purer and mor<' valu.able <[uality of oil, as A\ell 
i as a larger (piantity, could be obtained from the 
' livei'S ; while the bones and other refuse might 
j be made into a valuable manure, as they are in 
Norway, Newfoundland, Sliethuid, and elsewhere. 

Altogether, the Iceland cod-fishery presents a 
I fine opening for foreign cnti*rpri.se and capital, 
i The natives have neither the means nor the 
I energy necessary for its proper devidopment. As 
an examjile of their backwaulness in this respiut, 
it may be mentioned that Iceland was praiti- 
cally unrepresented at the l<’isln‘ries Exhibition 
in London. It is from abroad, and preferably 
from England, that the impulse and the meaii.s 
must come; and if propcily applied, they will 
not fail to yield a luh return to the investors, 
and at the same tiitie confer a great and la.sting 
benefit on the country. 

The herriug-fisliery on the toasts of Iceland 
may be said as yet .to be only in its infimcy ; but 
we do not enter upon the subject here, as we 
have already had an article dealing with it (Nov. 
4, 1862). 

Shark-fishing is carried on to a considerable 
extent, especially on the north and west coasts of 
Iceland, both decked vessels and open boats being 
used in this fishery. The species of shark caught 
is the Sgualm^'airJiarias, and it is imrsucd .solely 
for the sake of the oil yielded by the liver, the 
rest of the c.arcase being usually thrown away, 
thoi\gh sometimes the flesh is preserved for food. 
The sharks vary much in size, running up to 
eighteen or twenty feet in length, and four to five 
feet ill diameter through the thickest part of the 
body, the yield of oil from each liver varying 
from four or five up to fifty gallons. Rich livers 
yield two-thirds of their bulk of oil, poor ones 
only about one-lialf. The vessels used in shnrk- 
fishing are for the most part small schooners of 
thirty to fifty tons burden, manned by eight or 


ten men. The usual fishing season is from 
January or February till August. During the 
winter months, tlie * sharks fivipient shallower 
watei’s, and are found abcjut twenty miles from 
land, in fifty fathoms of water or thereabouts ; 
in summer, they seek deepiu' Miitius, and arc 
caught one hundred niile.s or so off the coast in 
a depth of two hundre<l latlioms. It having 
been iLseertumed by soiniding that the .ship lies 
in water of a suitable depth, ju’eferahly uith a 
sloping soft mud bottom, the vessel is anebored, 
and fishing commence.^. The hook used is twelve, 
or eighteen inches long, baited with seal-blubber 
and liorse-fle.sh, w'eighted wdth an eight-pound 
sinker, and attached by a couple of yards of 
.strong chain to an inch and a half line. The 
hook is nllow’ed to hang motioulc.sx about a couple 
of fathoms from the bottom. As a rule, the 
sharks ar<* .shy of taking the bait at first, and the 
fi.sliei-s may w^ait long for their fir.st bite ; but 
once the shiirk.s commence to ‘lake,’ thev crowd 
to the .spot, and mav be hooked in quick .siic- 
i-essioii ; thev then take the b.iit greed' I. ' and 
with little caution. 

It often ha] 'pens that a sbiuk w'hich hits 
slijiped off tlie hook after being drawn up to 
the ship’s side and hai'iiooiied, taken the bait 
again after a sboit interval, and i.s drawn U]' 
with th(‘ liarpoons stnlcnig m its body. As 
soon as the sliark reaches tlie surtace, harj'oons 
and lauees are .struck into it and the sjuiial 
column cut. Large liooks are fixed into the 
body, and eliains pas.sod round it ; and thus 
secured, it is cut ojti'U and the livir removeil. 
Foruieily, it was custoniarv, afti r taking the 
livers, to fasten the bodie.s asteiii of tlic V08*-e1, 
thus attiacling other sliarks to the siiifacc', wiin h 
were liarpo<»ne<l a.s they rose to fcial on their 
dead coiuradi'S. Now, the bodies are generally 
cast loose after the liver lias been removed ; 
and sinking to the bottom, they aUr.it t other 
sharks to the spot, thus enabling the vi'ssel to 
lie and fidi for a longer time without cliangmg 
its po.sition. Some li.sliei>j, how»*ver, say that 
if the hodie.s are allowed to .sink, the shaiks 
which floek to the spot gorge themselves to 
.such an extent on the care.ises that they lie 
dormant and decline the bait for weeks after- 
xvai-ds. Whether this vniw be coriect or not, it 
nt least commands so nun-h eiedeiue, that it has I 
I been proposed to forbid by law tlie slipping of 
I dead .sbuik.s at sea, on the ground that <loing 
so tends to sj'oil the fishing. ’J'lii.s enactment, 
however, has not us yet jiassed into law', emd it 
would prove very diflieult to enforce it. 

Though the hoflies of sharks caught by the 
decked ve.ssels are usually thrown away, as it 
would be impossible to preserve them for the long 
period during wdiicli the ships lU’e at se.i, tliose 
caught by open boats, which, as a rule, only lie u 
lew hours ut sea, arc frequently brought on shore 
and u.sed for food, after being subjected to the 
following treatment : the entrails and cartilages 
are removed, the bodies buried in the earth or 
smid, and carefully covered over, to exclude the 
air. In this state they lie for a period of not 
less than twelve months, often considerably more, 
during which time a partial decomposition takes 
place, resulting in the dissipation of deleterious 
matters which render the fresh shark unwhole- 
some, if not poisonous. When this change is 
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complete, the sliark is np, sometimes slightly 
pressed, to ^et rid of part of the juices, and tlien 
cut into lon;f strips, which are linn^f up in the 
air, and slieltered from ram, until thorou"hly 
wind-dried. Tlie sluu-k is then fit lor use, and 
is esteemed a great delicacy hy connoisseurs. 
It is not unpalatable, though somewhat highly 
flavoured ; hut generally its poweilul odour deters 
the uninitiated liom tasting it. 

The livers are brought ashore and stored in 
vats till the solid matters have settled to the 
bottom ; alter which the more fiui<l portion is 
melted in iron pots over an open file. The oil 
thus oblamcd is more or less daiU-colouied, 
according to tin* degree of decomposition which 
the liver has .sulfered helore melting, and the 
temperature to which it has hecii sub|eited. I’y 
this proc(‘ss the liver yields about two-thirds its 
bulk (d‘ a coarse and •not very savoury oil. A 
slmih-oil letmerv can generally be dcdeettal bj' its 
odt^Hir at a eonsiderable dishinci* olf. Of late 
year^, refilling by steam has come < onsiderably 
into use, and the lu'er is taken as liesh as pos- 
sible. 13y thus means a liner, ligh((*r-coloured, 
and less odorous oil is obtained, tliough llie 
yield IS loss. The bodies, too, al^^a^s contain a 
considerable (luaritity ot oil, which could probably 
be <‘.\tracle<l iiy pressure <u* other means, and the 
le^'idiial mass made into manure 

The cic'Ws of ^ess('ls oiigau'ed in shark-fishing 
are paid .ibout fifly-ti\e slid I mgs a month, willi 
a jireiniimi ol sixpence pt r barrel ol liver. The 
(aptam gels tvo slidlmgs and threepence per 
barrel on tin* (ii&t himdied ban els of the season’s 
(.itdi, and tliii'C shillings and luurpeiice barrel 
on the lemamder. 

Shark-lishmg in the winter montlis is a some- 
what dangeious pursuit, owuiig to tlie Ireipiency 
of stoiiiis ,iud the hiH'f daylight. The necked 
ve^'-cls (jlt( 11 encounter \ery rough w’eathei, and 
have soiiietmies been lost, while open boats are 
niiturally subjected to much greater risks. Of 
this we bad not long ago a melanclmly instance, 
W'Ik’ii three boats engaged m shaik -fishing in the 
Taxa Kioid W'erc lost in om‘ dav, their clews, 
amounting in all to thiity men, peiishmg. The 
Use ot open boats is coiiseiiuently dimmivshing, 
and the number of decked vessels iucreasiiig a.s 
raiudly as the limited means of the Tc<*lander.s will 
permit. Shaik-fishmg is a decnlcdlv lemimera- 
tive mdusl ry, and may be made still more pro- 
fitable by tlie use of better cruft and ajiidiances, 
and by improvements in the method of extraction, 
iiiyl eoiwetiuently in the quality of the oil. 

A TKADITTON OF COTTLEY HALL. 

rHAPTKR 1.— COTVfJiY HALL ANH ITS M VSTKll. 

Tiim wuiid is liigh to-night. An enthiisiiust 
m spiritualistic fancies, or a dreamer of dreams, 
needs but to seat liimself by the great fire- 
]>lacc of Cottloy Hall and listen to the niiTi- 
liling noise wliich resounds in that capacious 
chimney, and he i^ould forthwith be supplied 
Avith food for mental imagination to liis lieait's 
content. Into Cottley Hall — where everytliing is 
either too small or too large, and inconvenient 
to tlie utmost extent which human ingenuity 
could possibly make it— it would be liard for 


the most commonplace individual to enter with- 
out experiencing a spice of uncanny romance. If 
odd coiners, twisting stairs, and a wcaltJi of carved 
jiunelling could render it a thing of beauty in 
the eyes of the artist and the romancer, Cottley 
Hall was a gem of its class, of the first water. A 
noticeable fact about the large diiiughty rooms 
w'us that the favoured mortals who '.”ilh“red round 
the great wood-tires which bl.i/i i ilnieiii at 
w'inter-time experienced agreeable sensations of 
extieme chilli nos on one side and overpowering 
heat on the other. All the beilsteads were of a 
large old-fashioned type, though these gigantic 
foiu-postei‘s looked but strange atoms compared 
with the enormous rooms in winch they W'cre 
located, the appioaeh to them being mostly 
across, a long uneven floor, upon wliiiJi bygono- 
.shaped articles of furniture a])]>carcd hwv and far 
between. Across the dc^irs of these apaitmeiits 
w’ere draw'u pieces of antupiated tapestiy, worked 
w'lth diveiN representations of Solomon and the 
Children of Isiael, all liahited in a soit of semi- 
lioman attiie. The wimhnv-casements were uni- 
formlv filled with gla.ss of a gha'-tly green colour, 
which when penetrated by the sun's rays, imparted 
an unwholesome and mihlewy charaeter to the 
countenances ot the Wise iving mid las conte. 111 - 
poraries. 

The unwary stianger who ventured into the 
upper regions of Cottley Hall without a guide 
s])ee(lil\ found himsell involved m a lahy- 
rinth of juissages and tuniings which seldom 
failed to reduce him to great straits bilore hemg 
extricated theiefioni. Letw'eeu the roof and the 
thud floor was a dreary wildeines's of attics, 
seldom eiilered by the domestic element-- not that 
they believed in the inevitable ghost supposed 
to haunt these regions, but becausi* the numerous 
low intei sec ting beams ri‘ud(‘red locomolioii some- 
xvluit unsafi*. In many jdaees the xvalls w'ere 
giaced with ancient woodeii-laced faniilv por- 
trait'-, x\hich caused not a little discomlort to 
visitors who found themselves for the firot time 
flu* object of their dull expressionless gaze. 

The strange exaggerateil figures of Solomon and 
the Isiaeliti's have caught but little sunshine 
lat(‘ly, owing to a long spell of oviux ast sky, the 
lew^ iitful rncs tliat have lighted on Cottley Hail 
being insufiiciently strong to penetiate its thick 
glazed windows. To-night, the tapestiy llajis 
clreanh, for a stilf gale is blowing aao'-s eonntiy, 
and cohl currents of air find tlieii way into the 
huge de-erted room«. The tall timber tiees sur- 
rounding the paik are creaking and bending to 
the blast ; but tlie sturdy gables ol Cottley ll.ill 
stand firm ns tlit^ day wdicn they were built. Just 
such a wild night a.s this closed ujiou the (Jth of 
Septemher 1051, three <lays after tlie sanguinary 
and decisive battle ot Worcester. Hugh Everett 
w’ns owner of the Hall at that lime, a zealous | 
Parliamentary speaker of high reputation. It 
w'as not by strength of aim or by mighty deeds 
ol valour that Master Everett had gamed unto 
himself those honours which had procured him 
the fat and l.ur manor of Cottley ; Irom hi.s child- 
hood lip the Kepublicun had seldcmi enjoyed good 
health, his capabilities fitting him rather for a 
statesman than a soldier, wdiile at tlu^ same iinie 
his inclinations were more of a civil than of a 
military character. The ‘desperate and cruel 
Malignant,’ bir John Kossey, fiom whom this 
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wealthy patrimonial estate had boon alienated 
hinoe tho latal hold of Naseby, closed the long Imo 
' of his family by getting shot through the head 
at Jlowtoii Moor; and now Master Everett reigned 
in his stead, more secure ni liis position than 
the hot-hoadod knight had latterly boon, but none 
tla^le^s looked upon by his numerous tenants as 
a usurper and a pleasure-hating upstart. 

C’ottley ll.dl is black and silent, and its 
chimnoys and gables point darkly to the sky. 
The place might well appear deserted, *for no 
light IS to be scon in its marry ^\indows, and no 
I espouse is made to show that, the inhabitants 
are uwari!;, of that liollow knot king at the front 
door. Said knocking continues at intervals, hut 
at length grows desulUiry and faint, though the 
wind howls unceasingly amongst the gre<it Cottle}, 
elms, making noi-^e enough to drown twenty 
such ftol'le sound'. Out of sight at tho back 
of the building, ])artly obscured by overbanging 
masses of ivy, a single light proceeds Iroiu a small 
inttllifined window opening ujion the library ol 
tlie Hall. This is Master Evorotl’s favoiirilo 
retreat, and hero he sits, siirrouiided by book', 
and pamplilots bearing such interesting titles as 
yf Fan to punfc th» Thresh wrj-Jloorfy and A »SV<d 
sown upon ihmlc l^rounde, together with the 
bitterly niale\oleiit and better-known treatise upon 
the UnloiclincH^ of Loi c~locls. Hugh E\erett’s ago 
docs not exceed thirty-five years, but a troubled 
harafi.sing life has given liiiu the ajipearanoc of u 
man of tilty. Short bcattorcd gray hairs, sharp 
features, and a thin stooping ’figure, are his yirin- 
cipal chai'acteiistica, the extreme plainness of his 
countenance being fully equalled by that of lus 
dress. The Master of Cottloy is jiormg over a 
leather-bound collection of sermons, and though 
apparently engrossed in his occupation, he is 
nevertheless iii an unusually absent irume of 
mind. , lie has not altered his position for nearly 
an hour, neither has he attempted to turn a 
leaf ; there is Bomcthing in the lonely howling 
of the wind to-night wliich reminds him ol lus 
half-forgolli'ii school-days. Although lus cics 
are fixeil upon that printed jiage before him, 
Hugh Everi'tt’.s thouglits arc lar away in the 
remote past, looking back with a sorrowful yearn- 
ing towards ‘'(•ones and faces which were familiar 
to him long before these troubles came* upon the 
land. 

CHArTlUl II. — AN UNIOM’ECTED VISITOR. 

Things had remained in this state, as we have 
said, for nearly an hour, when, clmncing to raise 
his head. Master E\ erett’s wandering gaze encoun- 
tered a silent figure standing at t he other end 
of the room. Though hut tuintly seen by the 
lamp’s dim uncertain light, there was sometlimg 
about tlio face he seemed to recognise, ami 
he sat spcll-Bound for a iiionieiit before starting 
from his chair. The spell w’as broken by a 
toivard movement on the part of the appari- 
tion, and Everett raised a fearful cry, wliich 
was instantly choked by the application of a 
palpably human hand to his month. Easily 
mastered in ilie ensuing sculllc, the Republican 
sank buck and glared fiercely at his detainer, 
while hi.s bp'ath came thick and short. 

‘Hugh Everett,’ exclaimed the unwelcome 
ml ruder who stood over him, ‘do you not 
[ know me ? * 


The scatter'd recollections m Everett’s mind 
I slowdy pieced themselves together, and he 
* answered after a pause ; ‘ T do now.’ 

‘That’s one to my score then,’ said the indi- 
vidual with a short laugh. ‘ What ai'e you afraid 
of?’ 

‘ Nothing, AValler ruiiningham, nothing,* 
answered Everett, controlling lus agitation by 
a great eflfort. ‘ !fet you have sought me in a 
I strange fashion.’ 

1 ‘AW if 1 have, friend lluglue,' said tho new- 
comer, ‘that counts tor noLhmg, does it? 1 am 
ill trouble*, .and have come to you for help. 
Uhl iriemKhip Hhnuhl hmd us, it nought el-e ; 
and were I now in your ]>lrice — though, he.iveii 
knovv.s, I don’t wi.sii tu be— you should have it 
for the asking.’ 

‘Ilow did you enter the house?’ inquired 
Everett, whose under euirent ot thought would 
scarcely allow him to follow what the other 
said. 

‘My ( oii''cieuc<* ]»ni ked me somew'hat a-., to 
the mattc'p of eivc'piiig in,’ quotli Cun: > <gham ; 
‘but when a hou e keeps bedt and bar stub- 
bornly as your.-? doe , one mu.-t take some lili.-rties 
in otrnut^J 

‘ What trouble are }(»u in'^ Why do youcouie 
here?’ asked Everett nenously. ‘Have }ou 
joined in .any fresh hroil, to disturb the peace 
of this uuhajqiy country''” 

‘Peace’ unhappy broils’’ ejaculated (huniiug- 
hani. ‘What uie a on talking about? t'an it 
be possible that \ou ha\e not he.ud ot Worcester 
fight?’ “ 

The Master jia'^ed his .-lim houd e'ln--, hn 
forehead and answered iii a husky, peiturhed . 
voice: ‘iSlany rumoui.s have 1 heard of late* — 
rumours of war and strange* tales of battle, but 
little did T wot that Waltia* ('umiiiigham i\aa 
concTiaud theieili ’ 

‘He was, , 111(1 he ghaies m it!’ i‘\(l.uin d hi.s 
companion with sudden eiitliusia-m. ‘Hast eiei* 
heard, Hugh, of any man being possi'ssid with 
a lighting dc'inoii { i wais that d.iv Oh, ye 
pow'Li’s ’ give me ciidi aiiollur Ixdoro 1 die, 
and T .shall leave, this wan Id (onteiit! Down 
went Hamilton, down want Manrici' and Mafley, 
before those laiiutics ; }et tlnaaighoiit the medley 
1 bore a charmed life. JMy (Ioalv.’was riddled 
with bullets —see that shot-liole in my h.it — 
yet not a waniiul, not a sdutch. (Jouhl siuh 
a d.ry again tall to my lot, I Hiould wa'll j 
nigh esteem in> self invincible!’ Tlio (kivalier, 
w’ho had hi*c*u •"* ‘ wildly thivugliout 
tlio whole ot 1 d ■ '.1 1 u ! speech, threw' 

himselt back in the chair and set lus teeth wntli 
a sardonic grin. 

If ugh Everett’.! hhtod was„up; his thin bent 
frame trembh'd jiartly with nervous cagerne'^s 
and partly with anger wdiile In* listened to the 
lugith e’.s discoiir.se ; but now his powerful voice, 
which had hi'en so often raised in behalf of his 
prrty, broke lorth like n deep eni’agc'l roar ; ‘And 
it is thus thou boa-ii I in ihy s-.n net'll and thy * 
unright(*on8 eau.se ’ What can liavc prompted 
thee, thou stirrer-up ol' strife, to venture hither 
with thy evil, self-exalting talc ; hast thou no 
fear in thrusting thy heacl into the very lion’s 
mouth?’ 

Tliis sudden outhur.st produced no effect what- 
ever ujKin Cunningham ; he crossed one leg i 
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over the other, looked Everett straight in the 
lure, and answered sturdily : ‘Not a jot/ 

Tlie ]\ra&ter of Cottley Hall rested his chin 
on ids hand and rogai’ded the Cavalier fixedly. 
Hold speaker and diplomatist as lie might be, 
the Republican knew that here he had met 
liLs match. Contending passions might urge 
him to Fpeak harshlv, hilt he felt that to do 
iiis old Iriend a willul mjuiy was foreign to 
his nature. No one could he better aware ol 
this than Walter , Cunningham, and certainly 
no one could haAe turned the <)i>portuuity to 
advantage with greater coolness or sagacity. 
For a lew minutes the Cavalier’s glittering 
eyes watelied Ids com]tanion’s meiu^ured inove- 
nionts as he paced across the lloor ; and then 
leaning hack again, he f[uietly said . ‘You have 
two roads to choose fiom, my good liiend : theie 
IS no other alternative*; either Jude me or give 
me uji ; the prospect ol rapture will not induce 
iiuMo move another step to-night.’ 

‘To-nighl,’ echoed Evi'rett, slojiping short in 
Lis w.dk. ‘Are you indeed so hard juvssed'C 

‘Mv jire-eiit action will answer that qiH'sHon,’ 
Svud Cimmngluim. ‘J'deetwood liolds lliiventry, 
and his tu'iipers are seonriiig tlie country like 
hloodlionnds in search ol pour hunted n letches 
like my-ill.’ 

‘Ihive von farted long?’ asked Everett. ‘Are 
yon an hungc red ?’ 

‘As much as a man may he vho has not tasted 
iood ‘•nue yesteiday at niij-day,’ rejilied the 
lugitive. 

l']veri‘tt r)])(‘ued a corner enjihoard and plac'ed a 
loat, a leather ilask, and dunking glass before 
the Cav.ilier. ‘Ihe-ad and wine 1 can gi\e* you 
l"‘j'c>,’ lie f-aiel. ‘To call for liedteu* laie might 
he dangerous, Feutunate it liiat none ol iiiy 
11011*1 'hold saw you e'ldi ) 

‘Fojtunate, ,'ay lou?’ said Cunningham udh 
.! tncaniiig smile, he uncorked the' Ilask. ‘So 
Ilf* It, then, my liy! — Here’s to Kmg Charles!’ 
he added, extending his hand. 

‘Tlu- ^'uung Man,’ exdaimesl Everett qiiuklv. 

‘Ills iMijjesty — Cod hlcFs liiinl’ letoited Cun 
ningliam, tossing oil a dec'p dianght. 

ITugh Everett liirneel sh.irply round nn.l 
walkeil towards the window. E\enta had taken 
a strangely nii])leasaut turn with him llii.s ev'en- 
iijg, and 'Jus positiem could searcely be called a 
comlbitalde; one. W'alter Cuniiingliam, on the 
other hiind, ate and drank in a most nmontcrueel 
manner, for, despite hia evident distress, tlu're 
a» air ol careless license about tin* Cavalie-r 
which ill hi'i'i’ine the puritanical atmosphere tit 
]\Iast('r E\erett,s .study. The me.al was soon over ; 
and Cunuiiighani turned towards tin? motioules-s 
figure at the wimloAv. 


CHAriER III.—TIIE ‘ rill]3.ST-T10LE.* 

‘House yourself, ITughie,’ said the fugitive. 
‘‘ Hast got a touch of the ini'grims ? ’ ° • 

‘ Walter Cunningham,’ returned Evewett, looking 
up, ‘one thing can I esteem ^nyself fortunate 
in, that I have rei?(dved this visitation to-night. 
Left alone to myself for lengthy periods, my 
morbid imagination feeds upon itself and stag- 
nates the very blood within me.’ 

‘ ISfour discourse sounds mighty well, friend 
Hugh,’ said Ciiiiiiinghain, for the first time 


showing some imii.aticnce ; ‘hut it will not save 
me from Fleetwood’.s troopers. Is ih(U*e no secret 
liolo or corner wlieru I can hide till the pursuit 
slackens? 1 have no fancey to he made the 
mark for a fiiing-party lu your courtyard just 
yet.’ 

‘Stay, .stay'’ exclaimed Everett, pressing his 
hand to his forehead. ‘I do remember me now 
<jt .some such place like unto what j'ou allude.’ 

‘Well,’ siud AN'altcr, ‘so much the better for 
mo. Let ns see to Ihi-^ matter at once.’ 

The Master Laid hold upon the lamp with 
a trenihhng hand and glanced irre.s()lutt'ly round 
the room, (‘irivu.gh.iiu’- eyes turned in the 
.same direction ir i' \ l•e^ted on a mass of 
(jvrved wouduork sUuated in one portion of the 
panelling. 

‘WJiat is the place you .speak of?’ asked the 
uninvited visitor, as Ins^ companion crossed over 
to this spot ami ajiiicarcd to busily examine it 
by aid ol tbe light uliuh he canned. 

‘Hold tliou the lain]), and 1 will tell thee,’ 
.‘-aid Everetl, stooping doWn upon the lloor. ‘It 
IS said tliat when this house of Cottley was first 
built, the liixiiiious family of Hos.sey caused 
certain large kitcliciis to be con.structed under- 
ground. Thus it c.ime to p.'us 'that when that 
evil-doer ami imagiiier of nuschicf, Sir John, 
devoted liinihclf to unlawful state- service, his 
yearly revenues were wi'^ullicient to maintain 
that exam})h‘ of di'bauchery and gluttony for 
which he w.as well known. The a]»proaches 
to these kitchens were conscipunlly bricked 
up, snialkr substitutes being used a.s more 
conveiin'iif, and more ndaptcil to the outlay of 
bis limited iiii’ome. ('ottley Hall at length 
changed hands ; and it w^as (luring the execution 
of some lu'ciltul lepaira that a working-man 
acciihsiitallv tombed a .spring eoncixiled amongst 
these carMugF, letting f.ili a cunningly contrived 
]>aneL An entry being eJlccted, it w'as found 
that beliind tlie wall there existed one of the 
great chuniiejs ri'-ing from the disused kitchens. 
Across It. s aperture ('\ tended a single sooty beam, 
leading to a small rece.s.s on the other side. 1 
my.selt bdawed this to be a “]»iiest-hole” which 
bad prob.ibly been used dining tlie times of tlie 
(’atholic iiei-.M-eulion ; hut ha\ing no desire that 
this pane) slioiild lemain ojien to gratify the 
cuiious, 1 ordeied it to he closed up and lelt 
'1)1 dal u (jun, htilc thinking that I iiuglit one cl.iy 
liave ociasam to use it. How little cun W'e guess 
the future ! ’ 

‘Cannot you nmiemher how tlu' .spiiiig woiked?’ 
demanded Cunningh.im. 

‘Can you remember everything that crossed 
your eyes six ac.'iis ago?’ returned the other 
lietfully. ‘Itrow^nut’ 

'file cxamnuition continued for sonic minutes 
w'ithout success, Ciiiiuingh’am mcainvlule ke('])iiig 
[lerfectly silent, listmiiii" to the howling of the 
wind amoiigst the great Cottley elm.s without. 

‘Hugh Everett,’ he said Buddenly, starting up 
and c()iuing to an attitude of rigid attention, 

‘ what i'' lh.it noi.se ? ’ 

The Master shook his he.iil. 

‘I neeil scarcely ask,’ euiitiuucd Cunningham. 

‘ 1 have been too long a soldier to ii..^*.dce a ^ugle 
call If that panel is not ojicnod (jiiicki;., there 
nwy chance to he some murderous work here 
thi 6 night.’ 
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‘ What a ln'*;lit(ul cnierj^ency ! ’ was the excla- 
mation ol Evcirtt, who iiiui not ceaBctl to pass 
his finjfiTs over the mas.s of carved work aiiixed 
to tlie jiaiiellini,'. ‘You cannot, }oii dare not 
otter any resistaiua*.’ 

‘Betliink you, llii”h Everett,’ said the Ca\alier 
^•imly, 08 he touclie«l the hilt of his rupiei. 
‘ilavi* you lived so 1 oti<; in this, world and yet 
cannot ^uei 5 .s wliat a t^jspeiate man dare do'U 

Everett’s face turned Avhite as chalk ; but the 
smothered moan which broke from his lips Avas 
quickly followed by a cry of joy. *I have iound 
It ! ’ he exclaimed. ‘ The panel yiehU ’ ’ 

(.’oinm;^ to hi^ aid, Cluuuiiif'ham pushed a por- 
tion of the Avainscotmt' on one side, discoveiini; 
a dark cavernous aperture. 

‘Enter; be not afraid,’ said Everett, h<;ddin" 
up the lam]) and throwiir^ its li^ht ujion the 
blackened walls ot the chuiinev. ‘Cross that lo;^ 
ol Avood Avhicli you see, but trust not to it ovei- 
much. On the other side i.s the “ pru ht-liole.” 
— Stay a moment. Take this other lla.sk AAitli 
you. I will let you out Avlieii the danger is 
past.’ 

Cunningham entiling, ]ilaccd one foot upon the 
thin Avorm-eaten beam ami faltered. 

‘Quick!’ cried Everett, lor an unmi-takable 
souud now smote upon lim ears. 

Steadying hinisidl as he was be.^t able, Cunning- 
ham nu'ised over the yawning ])it in safety ami 
gained a ledge on the other side. The }».uiel 
closed huriiedly, and through the thick dark- 
ness came a mullled sound ot knocking. 

‘ r laith,’ thought the Imuteil man, a', he groped 
his Avay into the iirie.st-hule, ‘1 cannot t-Jiy much i 
foi the hiding-places ot the Catholics Admirahlc 
as places ot coiiccalnieiil they may be ; but tbeir 
accommodation is dete''tabl(‘.’ 

The ]>riest-hole avus a diiiunutiA'e apartment, 
or rather rece.ss, contrived in the thiclaies.s ol 
the outer Avail, and aired by a loophole aaIikIi 
admitted an unpleasantly strong draught. A low* 
stone scat occupied one end of the little place, 
and upon this Cuiinmghani seated himselt to A\uit 
with praiseworthy patience. 

CHArTER IV.—SU.Sl'lCIONS. 

‘ T am mighty glad to think that yon are 
no Malignant harbouier, Master Everett. Nev'er 
mind a tough test for character, sir; it ’.s terribly 
dry work Avhile it lasts. With your ])ei-iius'.ioii, 
my men here shall broacli a cask of ale or strong 
Avaters AvhercAvithal to refresh themselves in the 
kitchen.’ 

The speaker, an athletic man of middle stature, 
Avas an oliicer in charge of a small body of Pailia- 
mentary troopers avIio had iiiA'adod tlie sanctity 
of Cottley Hall at this singularly inopportune 
time. A riiofe unprepo-ssessiiig individual than 
Major Brand — by Avhich name the ofliccr bad 
introduced himself to Everett — it Avoiild liaA'e been 
difiicult to find ; lie avus a bandy-legged, black- 
browed enthusiast, wdth an offensive guttural voice, 
and a dark i.igged mu&laclie. Yet, in sjiite of 
Ins personal disadvantages, the Reiinblicau officer 
commanded a largii degree of respect, being an 
exiie^lent specimen ot that energetic, class of 
people who mount by sheer dogged pcrsevci'aiice 
over their lelloAv-creatures’ shoulders. His deep- 
set, lynx like eyes Avere remarkably piercing ; and 


Hugh EA'crett, already much unnerved, felt him- 
selt quite unequal to the task of retaining Ins 
comp.isuie Avhile subjected to their scrutiny. 
Slightly boAving hi*' bead, o.-^teusibly in deference 
to military uuthorily, but in reality to hide his 
coniusion, the Master re])lied : ‘Cultley Hall is 
at your service. Major Brand. T shall in nowise 
hinder any sb'ps you may llnnk fit to take. 
NcA^ertholess, your men must he loiiteiit Avitli 
Avliat they can get, for my Aibitons ai’e far from 
being numerou<- ’ 

At a Avoid of command the troopen quitted 
the librai-A', none remaining except a hu ge, jiow’ev- 
fully Imilt lellow, whose habiliiiient6, he'-pokc 
liim to be a iion-commissioned office] . 

‘Eoaa'j Ma.ster Exeiett,’ said the major, ‘we can 
converse together comloi tably.’ 

‘But,’ aigned Everett, iiatuially anxious to 
quit the AKinity of his* liiend's liiding-iihua*, 

‘a our men have no sirupuluiis legaid lor ])n)- 
peily ; AA'ould it not lather he better that we 
.should li^^t see them ju-opeily (ju.irfeied T 

‘No,’ ansAATred Biaiid gruHly, loi as i.i seem 
by iiistimt bound to legard the canine i uv' as 
their natuial enemies, so did tins oOlcial consider 
all tlio.se who in any Avay op])0',ed his Avishe^ as 
being susj)iciou.s malcoutenl", on Avhom it wa.s 
expedient to kee]) a Avat' hl'ul i ye. 

The surly uiisw'or brought a l.iint flush to 
E\'erett’s pale ilieoks. ‘You take stiiinge liheiLii.s 
Avith me, ^bijor Brand,’ he saul, foi a moment 
losing all sell-eontrol ‘Times must he soiely 
changed il my bare wotd is not sulTuunt to 
reiiioA'c siicli Us yon Irom (’uttloy Hall.’ 

‘Spoken like an iijiholder ot the good cause — . 
ell, liiimplnies lemaiked Biand to the tall 
trooper AAiio stood looking on 

‘Kav” replieil Jlinujihnes, '-jie.dving Avitli 
that Stiipiuial allectatiou aaIiuIi Eveielt only 
used in Ins more agitated .moods, ‘the s])eeili 
saA'oiired mightily like the ranting ol some amiii- 
gloriuus ('aAulier. It your worslnjilul jdcasnre , 
tliat lie should he ariested still jiolds, I a\i11 
jiroeeed to attach lus ])eiM)U A\ilhoiit delay.’ 

‘Airest me- altaidi my jicisonl’ exil.uined 
EA'eiett, staifing liack. ‘ Wlieie i.s your autho- 
rity to ilo so 

‘ Hold your peace, lluiiijihries ’ ’ said the officer 
fpiickly. ‘You aie over-zcaluii'..— We aviU sliuk 
to the matter mov in baud, if a on jilease,’ he 
continued, addus-nig himself to Kverett. ‘Any 
ciuestiums conceiiniig authoiity shall be answered 
by me a.s a member ot that army A\ho placed 
you in your higli seat.’ , 

‘What IS it you haw to .say to me, tlien'f’* 
asked the Master, w eai il A" leaning liis head upon 
his bands. ^ 

‘Tins much,’ replied Brandy Avith a .signiricant 
glance tow.ird.s his lulcrior. ‘ We are seeking 
lor, auiong'-t others, a troublesome youth naiueil 
\Vhdtcr f-’uiiiiingliam. Report lias tracked him 
here, and .lu eye-AAitness tt'stifics to Ins having 
enteied the gates of CoLthy Hall this very 
evening. Ask your.sclf, sir, Avhether a .stiff-necked 
Malignant Avimld tarry at the abode of a Avell- 
knoAvu adherent to our cause, unless he Avere 
likely to find friends Avitliin.’ 

‘1 Avill answer no more,’ muttereil Everett, 
fairly driven into a corner. ‘You have searched 
my re.sidencc ; you htt\ e donbtki3.s interrogated 
I my servants ; and now, finding nought against 
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me, you put personal restraint iipon iny actions, j arc sure our other large booksellers both in 
and endeavour to convict me Iroin my own ! London and the provinces will amply corroborate 
lips.’ I this .statenumt. vVe will thendbre proceed to 

The Republican officer did not ri'ply at once ; ' say a few words relating to this class of literature, 
he Avas * slightly non plussed ; hut his suspicious ! now so extensivedy favoured by collectors. 

AA'ere not eradicated. A IcAV moments’ thought j Fifteen years ago, there seems to haA’c been 
convinced this dogmatical Avortliy that it would i little or no demand for these books as curiosities ; 
he best to change his tacties and ahMiine a pacific | for, by <‘\aminiiig the 1870 catalogues of a well- 
demeanour Avhile still maiKeuvriiig for tin* desired ^ kiioun dealei, we find ‘Oliver Twist,’ first edition, 
end. ; uncut, offered as ni'w at one pouiul ; ‘Sketches 

‘I am sorrv to have pressed .such a charge by Boz,’ three volumes, 18.37, fifteen shillings; 
against you. Master Eveiett,’ he said fraiiklv, or in one volume, I83i), one pound ; and Egan’s 
after runiung the situation over in his mini I ; ‘Life in Tiondoii,’ uucit, I8J1, at twenty-six 
‘but duty, sir, must not he deme negligently, j shillings. Ibiw little do those piice.s compare 
It has been a stilf day for tlio he.st of us, .stiff' uith juv'-eiit a allies. ‘Slvelclies by Do/,’ ni tlirce 
enough to try the jiatieiice of .loh. Is there no ' Audumes, Is now Avoith at least twelve pounds; 

Ai iiie-flaslc handy a\ IiilIi wc can talk over m a ' has l^yen sold as high as eighteen pounds ; and 

fiii'iidlK'r fashion | eA'cn in poor condition, can seldom he procured 

(Ireatly lelioved !»}» this candid declaration, ' for les.s than eight poufuts ; aaIhIc for ‘OliA'or 

the l\lasti‘r busied himself Avitli placing a jolly- j Twi.sl,’ aa'c recently saAV a cfijiy catalogued at ten 
lojdving flagon on the table, a\ bile the Itepuhlieun poumls ; and ‘Life in London ’ at tlie same price, 
officer, Ailii) (juiekly ga\e some diiA'etioiia in an ■ J )icken!>’ ‘Sunday nmler Three Ilead.s,’ ‘ (Jreat 

u mlei tone, dismisM'd Jtiimiihries to join liL cauu- 1 Expectation.-,’ and ‘Life of fhimalili,' range in 

lades do\\ n-.stai IS. j Aalne fioin ten to six jiounds ; and ‘Fiekwick’ 

I (in jiaits) AA'as lecently sold in London for twenty- 

StlAlF I’h’t’FXT PH \SFS IN ! pounds! *^1 he <leinan<l Ailiieli iirst brought 
P,. ,, ^ about such puces did not really Voinmence until 

^ *1- ■* • . latter the <lealh (in 1878) of (ieorge Criiiksliank, 

Tm the ]>a-t yisir or tAVo, an unn^in.al degree of i AA’hose peiailiar style ot Avork seems noAv to he 

mti'i'cst Is'H been i.xdted among book-collectoi-, j more liiglily apjiieciated than eA'er it Avas during 

dealer'), and the general puhlie, hy the immerou- the lifetime ot that \er.satile aiiist. Indeed, the 

fine libraiies lliat liaAe heiai disposed ot hy ! <lesirc to possess hooks containing his original 
auction, and the i‘XCL]itioiial juaoc i in many • ase^ ^ etchings, and the, woik ot other lutists ot his 
jirocui’ed, being fur ill iulv,iue(> ot anything , s» bool, lias continued sttadily increasing up to 

iiiLherlo rceonlul iii the aiiuals of book -buying, | the present tune. 

and ceitamh, i\c‘ should think, MiipiiMug inoie j It is, bo\>e\cr, a reniaikable fact that collector.s 

tliaii ,iiiv one else the owiiei's ot the books them- are raimcious in their special liking for par- 

sdves 'riie ( iimpaigii si*cms to Inne commenced ticiilar A\oiks ot one aiilhor ; and ^^e must not 
III Heceinbor IM!), l)v llie sale of a juntioii of i neglect to mention as an examjile of this, that 
tlie library of ])j Laing ot Ediuhuigh, clueflv j iii spite of the large ])ric(‘s demanded for many 

ceh'hiated for uoiki lel.iling to Scottish histoiy of Dickens’ Avoiks, other.s, such as ‘Domhey 


and anli([iiilie-«. Pi ices thionghuiit i tiled 


•and Son,’ ‘Njdiolas Niddehy,' ‘Bleak House,’ 


ceediiiglN lugli, shouiiig the enormous increa-e i (Ivc., mav he procured at eomjiaralively cheap 
in the A’alue ot many liooks AMthin the last ' i ate s. This pe.uliaiiLy ii? also iiolieeahle in the 
half-ceiituiy ’J’he iie.xl impoilant sale aaus the case of the liA'e dhiistmas hooks of Dickens, 
Sundcilunti lihrar\, hd<»nging to the Duke of j all of aaIihIi can be secured lor a few slulhugs 
M ’rlhiiMiigli ; Athidi ANa-i :• ’mdiil-\v s ici ; eadi, oxcejit the ‘Cliii-tmas (’arol,’ winch letches 
b\ tlie lleddul I colledion, 'im-A-ii li m llamil- , as much as five pounds. The"© remarks apply 
ton J’ahice. Tliat again Ata.s followed bv the ' equally to Tluwker.iA’s Aiorks; and it is Avortli 
lihraii(>s of Mr Comerlord, ot Sir 1 1 idiard 1 noting A\ith regard to books having no pictorial 
dolt Uoare, and many others, imluding tin* ; illu.str.itioiis, and nieidy issued in tliree-volnmo 
collection ot the Earl of .lerscy, only recently j form, that cahux they too may. acquire an extra- 
dis])er.'<Ml. Ecaily all ot tlie alnm- were ol < on- j oi dinary A’lilne, a.s in tin* ease of ‘ Groat Expecta- 
sidcialA*' antiquity, and, as <a coiisecinence, ndi ' tioiis,’ ri'ccntly catalogued at ten guineas, and 
m' earl V ‘editions of the clah.sios. In spite, how - 1 ‘ Esmond,’ a\oi tli at lea-t foni guineas, 
ever, of the fancy ])iice.s Avhich many hooks j Dnifoim Aiitli the oiigiual i-sues of Dickens 
reali.sed at these sales, there i.s no dmibt that a dand Thackeray come a long seiies of novels 
great number of ^carce editions of the early ' by Lex’er, AinsAvortli, IMaxwell, Albert Smith, 
aiithois Avere disposed of at iriueh below then I'rollope, &e., inAairiably puhhslied in parts and 
AXil lie, ns compared w ith prices procured, often for , ilhistiateil Avith etchings by (fruiksliaiik. Leech, 
the, same identical copies, at the lloxhui'ghe ami or i’ll!/. CVilain ol the^e have ai(piired a fieti- 
other impoilant sales at the beginning ot the ceil- i lions amIuc, such as AiUBWorlh’s ‘Toaa'Ci of 
tury ; making it evident that the taste of modern London,’ and the spoiling novels of Robert 
collectors is changing. In a recent intei-A’icAV Scott Surtees, Avell know n as the ‘ Handley Cross’ 
betAvecn Mr ()uarit(h, the Avell-knoAvn London series. The list ol hooks illustrated Avholly by 
bookseller, and thoi reiiorter of the Pnll Mall George Ciuiksli.ank is so extensiA'o, that many 
the former said : ‘The fiishion has changed collectors content thoinselvcs with a, selection of 
noAvadiiys. Collectors go in for first editions of liis most iniiiortaiit AA'orks, and ainon;f those most 
Keats, Shelley, Tliackeray, Dickens, and for the in demand are ‘The Scourge’ (181D> ‘GTimm’s 
engravings of (Jruiksliank and J’hiz. Then sport- Faiiy Tale.s’ (1823-(i)— the lieckford copy of Avhich 
ing literature is greatly in demand.’ And Ave brought si.xty-three pounds— ‘The Omnibus’ and 
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‘Table Boo];,’ and Brou^di’s ‘Life of Sir Jolin Having recovcrocl, Will after a time began to 
FalstafT.’ Bather le-^s in demand arc early editions grow weary ot the excitement ot inan-luintiiig, 
oi Shelley, Keats, Browning, Byion, Leigh Tliml, when he was the unfortunate ‘ hiintee,’ and thought 
Teiinytson, &(’. ; but the ])IK‘cs asked for many of a little sport, with luiuself at the other end of the 
them, especially if am tiling like a complete set chase, might not prove nninteresling. By some 
has been formed, are sufiicieiitly ‘'larlling. means or other, he. managed to make liis peace 

It must, liowevor, be nmombircd tliat tlie uith his outinged govern mini t — never a V(0'y dilh- 
highcat piices are secured only for eopii's m fine cult matter iiLthe western States— and got himself 
condition and with nm ut edges, a lact Avhich is appointed a depnty-shenlf of the State of Tevas. 
demonstrated by tin* compuv.iiivciy small prnes In tins capacity the apprehension of all criminals 
obtained for inleiior and ilirty copies, numbers ivliose daiing leiidered their arrest dangerous was 
of Avhieh arc constantly being tluown upon the intrusted to Jinn, and in I'exas be was not oltt*n 
market. ^ unemployed. On one occasion be wa- summoned 

To llickens’ collector'., we can confidently to the sberiirs office and informed tb.it .1 spcf^ially 
recommend Mr l)ex1'*r’.s ‘Dickens’ Memento’ ‘tongli ’ (ob was in store for him. 


(London : Field and Tuer) as the most complete 
guide yet publi'-hed ; ami wo hear of similar 
ivorks on 1 ’Iiacki'niy i^.sued by another London 


publisher. We inayiewi.uk jii (oiKlusion, that rate, alive or dead, 


‘Well,’ .‘•aid the sherilf, ‘Texas Chari n* ’a ivanted.’ 
‘ Ves,’ said Will. 

‘We want Inm alive, if 5 on can; but at auy- 


I the enormous inerea-e in tlie Mdue of many ‘So !’ responded Will. 

of onr modern works i^^ to a. large extent ‘ Will V'li take’ 

due to the Ameiicau demand; many vaUiahle ‘Doirt mind if 1 ilo Wlii^ky for choice ’ 

librarie.g in the Stales, whuli the wider laid ‘No, no ; I didn’t mean that exactly. V' ’you 

receiitlv the opportunity ot examining, attesting iak<‘ any men with you ’ ’ 
to the lact. ‘ (luoss not,’ ic*plied Will. 

‘Well, will ; just as vou ])lease ; but remember 

we 'want liiin, alive or dead.-- Now w'e'll have that 
I L D W I L L. drink.’ 

A TEXVN Tvri:. Will iminedi.itely set out on liis expedition. TL* 

had received information that CMi.iHu', a. noted 
Some years ago, few n.amos were better knowm in desperado, had been making Ins luMdquailers at 

Texas than tliat of ‘Wild Will.’ It is to be ] ire- the little i illage ol X 'I'hitlier he pro -ceded ; 

1 Slimed that at some time of his life be possessed I li.i]»pene(l to be in N , looking 

a surname ; if so, it w.is soon forgotten for dnrin'^ some mi-'Sing (oivbojs, on the day ol WiIIn 

the greater veriod of h« fl.ort l.nt ..v.-nU'ul rareoT- l-Olc - y.M' 

’ iwv ,1 i 1 1* 1 . 1 a and Will gieeted me ile.ivanllv, and in-'ided Upon 

he was only ku.mu l.y Ins ,ai.l,Mn..l, or, to nv. ,„vu.k.n.ra ‘l.orndMih In..:, nlnl-t l.e told n.e 
an Amencaiii m, here luobably mme apiiropriat.-, the duly lie was eiigaoed on. 
lihs f/ivni name, with tlie adjcf taal prefix. In After a shoit eh.it and further refreshment, 
liis hot aii<l imregeiieiatc youth. Will had been Will slatted for the door with .1 chf?ery : ‘Set’ 
unpleasantly notorious a.s the chief of a gang of \ou again soon, old man! Let throngdi tin-' joli 
‘road-agents’ (higluvaymen) wh"-e dejm-dations pretty sink, T rei Icon ’ 

liad maile tliem the tenor of the State, llis skill door, however, a ‘•hout 

with the pistol was exliaordm.iry both for aien- ‘ VL’ 

1 -li r\ • T inmates ol the ‘•aloon to the strei-f. 

racy and rnrid.ty On n.orc- Ih.Ln o,.o occaM..n 1 

have seen liim with a rendver in eaidi Iwnd at ^vliiVtling a half mi lanchulv tune, whilit on the 
arms-length, simultaneouslv lilt a pla\ ing-canl on other side of tin- road lat Texas ('h.udu- himself 
tw'o atljacent teh'grii])h jio t‘<, wliile riding at full on a fine Ea.stoiii horse, accompanied bv scver.al 
gallop across the railway traidc midway between ot hi.-, g.mg, and with a fourteen shooting AVin- 
the poles. Then turning his hor-e, he would Chester pointed dead at Will’.s he.art. U may 
gallop back, rejie.aling the teal, willi Ins arms here state lor the- beuelit of the iimndiated tliat 
crossed. A plaung-card i.s a small mark for a throAving one’.s liand.s up i.s a sign tbrongbout 
pistol-shot btamling, at twentv-h\e yards. On Aniene.i that one doesn’t intend to draw' y pistol 
the back of a running lioi,.e, the teat is simply and shoot, and th.it, thi-reffire, the other parly 
w’oiiderlul. .should al-'O drop lii.s muzzle.) 

It was Will’s bo.ast that of all the men he ever ‘Well, Will,’ said ( fiiarlie, ‘they say yer goin’ 
killed, none w'as ever Int save in tlv* head. (>n to take me, alive or dead.’ 


one occasion, a band of sixteen United States ‘ Them '.s my orders, Lliarlie.* 

soldiers, nndd* the command of a non-coinmis- ‘What <1’ ye think ov yer ehauee now?’ 

sioned ollicer, were ordered out to arrest him, Will calmly resumed whistling the unfinished 

information as to his hiding-pla-e having been turn-. 

given. Tliey Imind AV’ill liidiug iii a thiiket, ami /Well, Will, guess I’ve got the better ov yer.’ 
opened fire. lie re.sponded with Ins revolver-^; ‘’I’liet’s so, Oliarhe.’ 

and at the close of the action, fifteen of tin* ‘N'ow', look here, old m.an. I don’t ■want, no 

soldiers lay dead, each with a bullet in liis brain, kinder trouble in' this yer town, so I tidl yer ye’d 
W'hilst the other two managed to c.se.ipe. AVill bettor walk baekwanL out thar to the bru.s]i’ 
himself vn Kyevilv wounded; but be managed (pointing to a tliicket about half a mile aivay). 
to drag him^. ll“ i i t - e brink of a little pool, where ' ‘ WJieii ye get tbar, I’ll shoot ye ; but keep yer 
he lay until night, when he was carried off by I hands up Fust nu^tion down yer makes, I ^loot.’ 
some of his gang. j Well, it wa.sii’t altogether a lively prospect for 
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a man to walk backwnrfl'. lor half a mih; with valnahle, selling from f-i\ty-fivo to seventy pounds, 
his liands over his head, espoeially with the according to s<'X ; ivhilft those used for ridin.;:; 
(‘erluiiity of heiii" shot at the termination ^ of |nivposc's fetch from seventy to sevenly-fivc 
the journey ; but off Will set, still ulu.stlin'f pounds. 


his tune as ealmlv as if he was •».>inj' to a 
Iveeum lecture. Two or three of the otlnu’s 
and T followed, meditating a rescue ; hut the 
lexellcd lilies of t'liarlicM gang were an> thing 
hut comforting to look u])on. As for the toviis- 


Caiiiels were not imported into South Australia 
in any number until 1800, vhen Sir Thomas 
Elder entereil into the enterpri-'e with a deter- 
mination to (stahlish a herd, and succeeded in 


people, a muAer more or less ues not a rarity ' landing a Imndied and nine, which shortly 
worth tr.uiiinng half a mile out of town to see. 1 increased to a hundred and tventv-fivo. Soon, 
A portion ot the distance w.is ]>.is.S(‘d, and still j however, tlie little herd was atliieked liy a kiml 
Will’s clear hird-hke vhistle King cheeiily out ot ninnge ; ami the < ainels suflered so mucli from 
(Miarlie's rille ivas at his shoulder, coieiing tlie ' this disease, that at tlie end ol six months their 
deputy-slu'nH's heart, and hehiml, the hoys, with { number was ivdinetl to sixty-tw'o. In tune, hoiv- 
ri lies and pistols leady, w.iined oil' the speetatoi s j ever, by tlie most earelul treatnunt, the disease 
j’ -c.i . j>y -1 ' too closely The alhur grew j was si*inii)ed out; the herd then throve W'ell, 

I'o ii!". '.' ji -Iv tascinating. T c.ui never f«ir- and has now largely increased, 
get the (aim, cheeifiil ^ook in Will’s es as lu* It w.is not until about 1883 that the settlers 

1 1. milled along haekuards, or the cruel, deter- , generally began to see the great value of camels 
iiiOaed air ol { 'hat lie and Ills followTr.-!. in cei’ton districts; and tlum tlu* demand far 


Suddenly W’lll stopped. "Waving his hands exceeded the supply. In that year, Messrs W. 
gently ill the air, he shouted: ‘Ihni’t hit him, 11. Cave A Co. made a trial shipment of six; 

hoy- '; he don’t know w Iiat li«' 's doin’.’ and tlii-. venture iiruied so suciesstul, that in 

Jake a lla>h, Cliai he turned in his saddle, 1884 siv bundled and si\ty-one caimds were 
fearing tieacheiv, and that fome one wa. about ' imported. Jii India, great loss's have been 
to ilnh or still him lu the hack. For a s(*cond, sustained from foot uiid-mouth d^ease and tuher- 
tlie deadly 'Whnche>ter swung from ]t> liin‘; that luJosis; it has been therefoie deemed necessary, 
leeond w as W ill’s ()]ipurtunitv, and uilh the sjietd as a protediori (o what has noiv become a very 
ol lightning lu> hands W(>re at liis belt, lii> pistols important interest in South Australia, that all 

(lilt and leielh'd , and lu lore the despciado could imported camels should lie subjected to a rigorous 

(niii again in lua middle, lu* lolhd to the ground veterinary examination; and i- ''u'.d'' i 'i 1 < that 
i.itli iwo hullet-hole'> throU'Ji lii-^ hiain lli'' ellect wen* published in the A' .vii '■' < " in 
(ompanioii^ weie so tliiiiKh i trm k that tln‘y did i kh'cemlu r last Those camels whu li have become 
not at((.mi>t to nweice Im death, hut turned i aei’lmiati-ed or aie home-hied are particularly 
tlieir hoT '■-> .111(1 g.illo]t d oil ; not ia^t enougli, j healthy ; hut the jmp(.)i'ted one.s, ii& a rule, sulie'r 
thougli, for Wills htillei , sw liter (‘\en than a ' gieatly at first from skin disease of a highly inlee- 
’J'ex.is must.mj, (tojipcl two oi tluiii. ’fhe letttjtious order ('cahies), and many have dud from 


led. this cause. The remedies for the diseasi* are 

‘“Alivi* or (had,’ was int order", siju*o,’ said ointments of sulphur and catholic aeul ; tar and 
ill ‘I’m loiiy it ain't alive; hut dead ’ll liev l.it ; and indeed any of the usual .sheeji-dn^ssings 
) ’ ol which sul]>hur is au ingredient. 

Ir t was llie last time hut one that 1 saw Will For jnirpo.sis ot exjiloriiig, survo}ing, and for 
*; oil the luxt (uca*iou lie lust his lile ; hut carrying stoics, taiuils have proved invaluable 


he 1(11 gloriously — lor a Texan, that is. The aids; and in tlm interior of Australia, they are 
story, how’ever, is loo long to give now. firmly established as most v.duahle stock, and 

arc turned to many and varitd uses. In that 

eountiy, there must always he large tracts of land 
OCCASION A L N () T T> S. over which it Avill he dillicult to Iravel ; and 

cvAiKi.s IN AVSTiixLiA. there can thus he no doubt that the enterju'ise 

of the iiiipoiters and luveders of (anu'ls will he 
In many parts of Australia are large tracts ol rewairded. Should we, some 3 ears h(*nce, have 
mid cciuiitr}^ — deserts, w’e might call them— over the misloiLuiie to he engaged in miotlier Egyptian 
wliicli, 11, spec,! illy in tiine,«. "^of drouglit, it is campaign, wo may perliap.s he ahh* to jnoiure 
dilTicuU, if not impossible, lor any hut the ahM.lute essential ol descit warlaiv, a stock 

aborigines to travel without the assistance of camels, liom our ( olonud fi lend". 


O C C A S 1 0 X A L X 0 T E S. 

CVAIKl.S IN AVSTIIALIA. 


camels as carriers. Owing to the great increase 
(;f poimlalion at the antipodes, it has become a 
matter ol' sumo importance to have all possible 


riioTEciiNi; Tin; mlvcoast. 

A correspondent wriU'S : ‘The suliject of pro- 


iaoihties for opening out new distiicts; and in tectmg tin* se.icu<ust is of almost national inmurt- 
■ South AustVidva, atteiii]tts, not altogether uiisnc- mice 1 therefore send you the following parti- 
ce^sful, have been nuide to raise n liome-br<id culars, as I think you will consider them woi thy 
stock of camels. At the jivesent time, there are ordinary means 

.some twu) thousand or more 4)f those useful protecting jirujicrt}' along the coast i.s to elect 

■,.m,nals m that parf ot Athtralia aloi.o. 'rheao "'TT ’ A 7? 

• XI • 1 1 , 1 hetwviu high and low* water marks, so that the 

at'., greatly lu clemana, and regular market i)nc..(, , (^..",vh.. li almo-t invanal.lv (ipols jOong 

arc quoted for them, the value of a good pack the coast nia3' he caught and retained. *" j'he 
hull being sixty pounds, and a pack cow sixty- increasing value ot tin* proiierly to he protected, 
live pounds. Camels for harness arc even more j and the lr(*queut damage that has been sustained, 
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have caused many and various kinds of structures 
to ho j)ut up to attain tliis object. Judging by 
the e^[)l'l•i(■m!e gained in many places, it is 
evident that the benefits derived are frecjuenlly 
more than doubtful, and their cost generally very 
gi’oat. The accumulations of shingle which may 
have taken place during many months are often 
entirely removed during one or two rough 
tides. 

‘To meet these dihicidties, Mr A Dow^son, C.E., 
3 Great Queen Street, M'estminster, has patcnti'd 
a system of own groynes, which allow the 
\vater to pass through them, at the .‘«ami* time 
trapping the shingh* brought in bv the, weaves. 
The.'-e groynes consist of a series of iron gratings 
attacln*d to uprights firmly fi.\ed in the Ix^acli. 
The eliect has jiroved to be nio^t .Mtisfaytory ; 
for, instead of the waA’cs loaded with shingle 
being daslu'd against a solid ob-,truction, as is 
the case with ordinary groynes, the water passes 
freely through tlie ling-, lint leaves tin* shingle 
to accuniul.ite iiird i! i>e ■ m.*' level with then- 
tops, w’hen it tails cner, and tiNucls foiw.ird to 
the next groyne. "With this svstem, it is impos- 
sihle that a backw'a.sli can be juodiued, as may he 
said to ho the invariable ri'Milt ot the ordinary 
groj'iics. 

‘Other advai)tag**s of the o]>eii groynes are, 
that they can he eietted in a few days, a matter 
of gr(‘at importance when a loreshoie is being 
injured during btormy w-eathei-. Their eo.st is 
also very imuh less than the old systems. These 
open gro}iies ha\e been in praetical and satis- 
faetory opc-ratum on tlie toresliuie of St Anne’s, 
near Bhiekpool, Ibi- over two years, wbere at 
spring-tides the seawall is exposed to tlic full 
lorce of the wavi-s Irom the liish Sea. The 
Corporation Brighton have al.s»> eiectnl some 
of these gioynes on a jioition of thc-ir loreshoie, 
where they Jiave been subiected to some of the 
heaviest seas ever expel iencisl on this very 
evposed roast. The result has pirned the gnat 
advantages of the open system (ompared with 
the others previously adopted ; toi, while con- 
siderable damage was done to adjoining solid 
groynes, tlie open one.s remained nninjnred. At 
the ^ame time, wuth the solid gnnnes tlu-re wjus 
much scounng aw-ay of the sbmgle ; w'lnlst the 
level of the beach protected by the open groynes 
was not lowered.’ 

A model, showing tlie svstem, may he seen in 
Group 3 of the Inventions Exhibitimj, London, 

INTKRi:STI\0 ROAI\X AND liRLUK Dlsn >\LRir.S. 

The remains of a large Itoiiian villa fitted with 
extensive baths have lieen rei<-ntly discoven-d 
at Eming, near Abensbeig — suppit-efl to be the 
ancient Ahmiria — a foivn in Jliivarhi on the Abens 
river, near the Danube. I’lic lieating apparatus 
has been found in very perfect conditjoii, together 
W'ith iiuuiv curious and intere.sting arcbilectural 
details. But Avliat is perliajis ot nioi*o infcn-sl 
still, the sbi'leton of a W’oman im-* been lound, 

I having by her side a jug, a glass urn, and tear- 
I bottles— the last, usual otlciiiigs to the dead. In 

1 addition to tins, tbeie xviin the »pp.iraius of her 
I toilpt, inclyidiug hair-pins, pearl necklace, ami 
‘ bracelets. '’Sowe sculptmv was also broiigJit to 
, Uiongli in a very Vn-oken state ; hut om* 

pime, a wonum'8 head in niaibh*, was very well 


executed indeed. A ‘ votive’ stone w’as also found 
with an inscription of four lines, dedicated, as 
an offering, in lionour of ‘Dea Fortuna Augusta 
Faustina.’ A large inimber of Roman w-etipons, 
coins, spoons, rings, and fibula', and many other 
articles, with Roman bricks, tiles, and stamps in 
considerable numbers, were also discovered amongst 
tlie lonndations of tins interesting villa. 

An interesting discovery lias reci*ntly been made 
in connection with the Forum at Rome. On 
cutting into the uccumnlatiou of the unexc.avatcd 
portion of the noith-east side, on w-hicli stands 
— betw’cen the Tem])le of Antoninus and Faus- 
tina and the ehiiicb of St Adiiauo— the row of 
modern buildings wlncli is ultimately' to he 
removed lor the comjih'tioii of the e\ca\atious, 
a part of tlie jia^t-mciit of the am lent street con- 
necting the Forum with flu- Siihiiira has hei-n 
unco\eied. It In*^ at a level ot some eighteen 
inches lu-low' the flagged aiea of the b’oium, 
which dates from Ibe seventh century The 
street (‘\tcnds along the south-east side of that 
part of the ^hiria whieh is now the ch’r ii of St 
Adiiano. ’I'lic ]ia\<’im‘ut is in a fine --tite of 
in-eservation ; and on one side of it -tamls a 
pedestal, jirohiihly of a statue dedicated, as shown 
by the in.-cnjitioii, to the Jhiiperoi ( 'oiistantinus 
the Second, by jMemmiiis Vitiii'-nis Oifitus, who 
was inofi'dvs iioiu .‘i.'io to .'loO. Lai go 

musses ot marble, such as ])c<h sl ils of eolumiis, 
pieces of cornici*, ami otlier liagim-nts, w’ere ' 
found one upon anotlier under the uei umul.itions 
hut lately removed. 

'J’lu! J‘lnlolo(/iSf III irniJini^rhrift of Ik-llin retei- 
riiig to the recent discoveries ol a numher of eor- 
niee nioiilding.s of ponais .stone at (lie I’rojiyl.e,; 
at Athmis, staits tin* luriou-. theory that 
belonged to llic older Ih’opyl.i'a, blit that tlu'y were 
u.sed us building materials wlieii the iit'w stria tiire 
was erected in the filth century n.o Tin sc stom-s 
are hiilliantly coloured blue, led, and gold ; thi’y 
are in gt»od presert ation, and tlicreloie may he 
given a.s cxcillent spcM-imi-ns of an hitectmal lolour 
tiecoraiion as practised by the ( Leeks two tliousaml 
three limidied years ago, a heautirul art, which 
of late has been suecessiully leiived in our own 
country, and, wdicii earned out w'llh care and 
ludgment, must always have a supeih and striking 
ettect. 


A Y : A S 0 N N E T. 

CoMi: foil}), iny Sylvi.i ; we must baste .away 
Fioin out om city borne, for Natiue wills ' 

Tliat we sboiild visit Jicr green wood.s and lilN, 

Ami bold llu.s for a obetaful liolid.iy. 

It is ber holy bonejinoon oi M.iy * 

TJic aideiit fcun, wlirwe boiiedictiou fills 
The eaitb with joy, batb docked tbe leafy boweis 
Wbeieln .she sits, ciowncd all with love and fiow-cia. 
Tlicro 18 a w'ltclang nnisie in the bree 7 ,c, 

A deep lifo-stirring tiino ibat fills the beait 
AVith longiiigK Willi .and free, and bids depart 
All mean intiusi\e cares ■ tbe wblsperms trees. 

The sun, tbe ilowcis, the streams— all bid us roam, 
And claim, to-day, tbo woodland for our borne. 


I'linted and J'ubli.8hed by W. & 11 ftiiAMBRlls, 47 Pater- 
noster Itow, London, and 331) High Street, EniNJiuuuu. 
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RED RJVRll REBEL LI DNS. I 
Vr Ilf' pr("'f‘iil time, mIum the iicw-^ of a citin 
Lnii'd HaK-huM'fl uiid Indian ri'^inj; m llio Canadian 
Norll) wtrtt n b()|]i inltTtsl and alarm, 

it may la* apj>r«>pi'iat(* biietlvl'* udato the oau-ses 
whuh led 1o, and llu* ivf^ulU wludi wetc bronchi 
about liv, tlu* ^onH‘^\lMl himilar movernciit, Kn<n\n 
!i^ tin* Bed llivei Relifllion, wliieli fdok place in 
^vh.\t 1 ' nn\\ the ])i'u\inee ol Alaiiitoba in llu ! 
\ ('arv ISC!) and isTO 

d'o lnd]i the bettei niiderdaiidiU!; of the mallei, 
i( niav be iiei'e^saij to remind the naider that 
Cliarles 11 , 111 tlie Near ICTO, -i charter 

to a ( oijioiation ulmli had then been nevilyi 
loriind umhi the tith* ol the ‘ (loveriior and 
('om]>anN ol \dM*uturer.-. ol Enj;land trading inU> 
MiuLon.s B.i_\. By this charter lie granted to that 
liody the i‘\(liiii\e i I'^lit and ]nivilegeol tiading 
o\ei a \a'.t Imt nndi lined tract ol eomilrv wlin li 
now (orrns the greater ol tin* Dominion ol 
Daiiada h’or close upon two ceiitni les the ‘ IJud- 
soii’a Bay CompauN,’ as it is tlill called, eiijuNed 
lU lm;,;e inonopolN', and nas able at I lines to pay 
\ery large di\idend.s to its shaivliolder.^. The 
Companv’cJ ilaim to the teriitory iii cpiestion 
N\as, lioN\evi>r, l)y no means an uiidisimted one 
As i*arl,) as the year ITdf), a Select Committee ol 
tlie ILaiso of Conimoiis impiired into and ivjioiled 
upon flu* state of the coniitry occujned by the 
C^nniiany and llio trade carried on theiein Many 
Juj,;h autlioritics inainlaincd that tlu^ Conqiany’-^ 
charter ga\e to it ;io actual territorial possession; 
hut, in spite of this, tlu* (Vmipany '-onliiiued, 
until the List few years, to exercise a sole conlnd 
over its last and sih*n< torritones, which it 
gnvorneil exactly in tlu* way that plc*aM*.l it lK*st 
Rut Uu! (lavs ot rnonopolic.s Imd hugely gone iry ; 
and somi* toi-ty or tifty years ago, comphunts began 
to be lieard to the elfcet that it sctindaloiis that 

So,^ niojinons !iii extent of <ouritry sJioiilJ be L-ft 

entiu'ly lu the hands ot a commercial Company, 
con^ihling ineiely of a few ^[nnvate iiuVividnals 
tliat tlie Company had not in all cases exercised 
its authority on tlie side of justice ; aii*l that it 


was habitually accustomed to do all that lay 
uithin its power to piewnt the carrying out of 
projects likely to advance tlu* proppeiity of the 
coiinirN, being ovi'r-c.ireful of. its onn interests, 
and j(*aloiis ol all comju-titiori. • The whole ques- 
tion, liow'evor, found a solution m the yi*ur 186.0, 
when, following upon an exhaustive inquiry 
which luid taken place before another Select 
Committee in the vi*ar 18.^>7, it was mutually 
agreed th.it the Company should buricuder 
almost the wdiole of its temtoiial iiglits to the 
goiermnent of the Dominion of Canada in return 
lor a moiu*y-pa} ment of tliiee liuudrcd thousand 
pounds. It was the nu'thoil adopted for carrying 
out the (ouditions ol tins agreement w'hicli, in 
the fir.st lustaiue, uciasioni*d tlu* Red River 
Bebellion. 

'Jdiere w'ere at tliat time (1860) many old ser- 
vants of the (!om]>.iiiy and othi*is M*tlled around 
its chief tiading-stution, Port Cany— now' Winni- 
peg — uiul along tlu* hanks of the Red River and 
the Assiniboiiio. Many of those wore Scotch ; 
others had come up ii'oiu tlie i*a''tern jirovinccs 
of Canada; a lew^ were Americans; hut a very 
kirge number —some thousands — w'oro Metis, or 
fTeucIi Hall-breeds — descendants ol the earliest 
s( rv.mLs of the (-'omjiany, who laid come up from 
the TTench-.speaking ]>ro\iuc(* of (Quebec, and who, 
wlu*n they had si'ixed their time, had married 
Indian wives and settled doAvn m the country. 
Thecliildn*n res.illbi ' f' i" tl* ■ unions presented 
many inarked pc .la'i". ■■! Dun own. They 

jiossf.ssod m some degree the cliaractci'istics both 
ol tlie white and ot the* red skiiAed races; but 
their general hahit*’, mode of lite, and physique 
were tlH'-e of the iudiaii rather than of the white 
man. They usually in tiouscrs of a Jaik- 

blue doth, with a heavy w'oolleii shirt of the same 
colour. In tins tlu'y Itdlowcd more or less the 
ways of civilised man ; lint tlie Indian love of 

fiuerj sliowfil itself in tlie bright bi.iss buttons, the 
scarlet waist-sash, .and the bead-W'oilied 
and moccasins with wliidi they adorned theia- 
selve.*-. TJieir wants were few. Rome was their 
church. Tlie Iluilson’s Bay Company was their 
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government. Threo-cjiiartors liunter and one- 
(juartei farmer, their fJiJiijienetl penses and trusty 
rjlles (iiiablcd lljcm to procure most of their fen* 
necessaricH ; and the forts ot the Hud&on’s 15a y 
Company, wlu-re they supjdied their remaining 
want's, all'oided them the requisite niailcet for the 
disposal of tlieir furs. Tliese men naturally heard 
Avith alarm that a ti’csl) j)ower, of a\1ui h they knew 
mtthing, was about to enter in and rule over them. 
They neither knew nor cared anything about tlie 
goveinment ol Canada ; tlu'y meivly knew that 
‘the Conqiany’ and themselves bad long occu]»ied 
and possetjsed the whole region ; and Avhat security 
had they that the new autbordy, whieli tiny 
lieard Avas coming uji to apportion their lonntiy 
off into square iarins, Avoiild i>ay any heed to 
their edaiins 'i <- 

The transfer of tlie ten dory from the Iluihon’s 
Bay Coiii]i.iny to tJie Canadian govc'rnmeiit avms 
cileeted about tlie middle of th(‘ Atv'ir 1S(>!). A 
number ol land-siirveyois were at once despab Iml 
to commence surv(' 3 iiig tbe country; aiidacoin- 
plete government, eonsisfing of goyernnr, minis- 
ters, seerelaiies, and all other film tion u les, lew 
of Avhom had any acquaiiiLanre av ith the iri'sldy- 
aequircil region, av.is (orim'd in OltuAva, ami 
despatched iii a bod\’- to take of iPc 

new territory. Tins aboi live g<)\ ( rnment rea' lied 
Saint Paul, in the State ot J\linne.sota (four 
hundred and tilty miles south of Foit ClaiUA, 
but at tlnit tune the neare4 point of lailwa}), 
early in the following ()(’tobrr, and there coiu- 
meneed to make prepaiatmir. Jor it-, long jouimw 
over the pranu's. Put mw.< of its ad\eut AAtuit 
on before , and the avriA'al of tbe mforniatiou 
at Fort Carry fanned into Ibe lull bla/e ol 
rebellion the fcniouldermg emln'r. of igmuant 
prejudice and akniii. Tbe llalf-brteds bel<l 
excited meetings, at Avliii li it aams decided in 
ojiposo — by lone, if n<*eil be -Ibe entrance of 
the governor, the TTonmiialde 5tr Mac Dongal, into 
the eountiy. A iiic's-age to tins cfleet Avas ior- 
AAMrded to that gentleiiian, and (he track from the 
United States bound. iry wms bairkadcal near the 
La Salli Ki\er, srime ton miles south of thc' 
fort. 

At this time tliere appeared one* Louis Bill, a 
French Half-breed, avIio is described as bcniig a 
man of considerably gre-.ater intelligence, force ot 
character, and capaeity for IcMcb ndnp than the 
average of thc chus to Avlnch he belongeil. Tin- 
man noAv aHsumed the dn.ction of thc nioveimuit. 
lie (loe.s not seem to have eomluctc'd himself at 
first in a Avay that Aias partic’ul.irly inqu-opcT , 
but, as the Aveatlier grc*w cailder, tlie Tlall-brc-ed.s 
found them-che.-, lu very ]) 0 or av nifer-quarters at 
the La Salle Bia'ci, .end il Avas di cided to ret’re 
upon Fort Carry. This avus acc’ordingly done on 
the 2d of Noviiuber, Kiel and about one hundred 
of his followers entering tlie o])eii g.iloa of thc foil 
without the slightest c)])positic)n from the governor 
or other of the Company’s ofliciaks. One e estab- 
lished in Ihe large* storic' fort, the rebels femnd 
themselves m comfortable ciirumstanees. Tiny 
occupied a very strong podtion, tbe but being bas- 
tioned and defended by a battviy of tJiirfeen siv- 
pou^ders, and containing neaiiy four bundled 
Enfieixi rifle’s, and an .abundance of aimnnnition, 
beside.s large qu.mtitiea of 8upplie.s of all kinds, a 
well-filled sale, and an overflowing wine-cellar. 
Moreover, the posses; ion of the fort gave to the 
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Hall-breed leader the command of all the otlier 
inhabitants of the sc'tlb'mc'nt, such as the SeotJi, 
I'higb.'.h, and Canadian-, A\ho had refused t*) join 
111 the movement. Tlie*-e avc'Iv accordingly inqu'i- 
scuied and otherwise ill-treatc'cl b^" Dictator Itiel, 
Avho, like many otlicjr small jx'ople Avhen jdacccl 
in situations of autlionH, began to im.agiiio 
him-elf a A"ery jmjiortant imlividiial imlec-d, and 
p] oc'eedcd to act accordingly, lb* called together 
a (touvention and stvb-d liinisell the ‘ I’l't-sident 
of tbe Kc'public. of tbe 'N’orth-AA e-L,’ A ‘Bill of 
Kigbts’— wbicli, it must be admittc'd, formed the 
b;i.si.s of the ‘Manitoba Act’ ]>a-si‘d by tbe 
Doininioii I’.irb.aiiient in the lolloAving ye.ir — aa.is 
cliawii iqi and passc-d lu slioit, tlie rebiL weve 
iicjAV conqdetc* Tna-t''rs of the* situation, lb ”e 
bc'ing no liuce lu the .setth‘iiu‘nt c.ipable ol 'bs- 
Icjdging them. 

'I’lie st.ite ctf aflairs Avas"njmb aogl'a\;ited by 
the* iiisjuie }>rocee<liii*;s of a eert-uii (’olonc'l Dennis, 
Avbo AV.e to ii.ive bc'cn ‘ Consc*i \ .itoi* of the ' c*’ 

under the* : av v n -b d'his gent' man 
cntcrecltlie end of 1 c iuh"i‘ 

Avith a proc l.im.itiou Ironi Covi-riior IMacDoULMl 
uuthori mg him tvi ‘as-aiilt, (In* njion, bre.ik int*) 
lioii'es, .iml att.ack, arrest, c(i .uni, ami cb p. -r 
])eo)ile;’ but, fmdmg bims''lf nn.ibh* to ca'iv 
out Ills injunctions, lie wisil> nluim-d to S.uut 
P.'iil, wlurc* lie rejoiru'd j\lr .M.k Doug.d, a.'Iio, 
AA'itli tbe lest ol bis goveniinent, -et bi,-. tai o loi* 
boim- again 

Thing- ccjiitiumd to reiuaiii m tbi,. ‘hitt* tliiom’.b 
flu* A\liole of the* winter, Ibel, iiaboldenec' by 
the* .suppoit ot SIX or seA'U bumlred ai*iiied 
followei , c'ondm'tc'd Ininsidl lu .i most arbili.uv 
in. inner, i-ulmg with .i liigli li.iiid, <iiid iiiqu'i ming 
atAAill llio-c* Avbo AAonld not Kiqipoit him. I’.iLli 
right and rc'.isou li.id, uiidoubtc.dlv’’, to some 
e\tc“nt bec*ii on Die sjeh* of m.m\ of ]ii,, e.iijnr 
ju'ocecdimgs ; .iml avc might even iiovx h.iAi fill 
scum* amount c.f admiration foi the* nuigv and 
ability he* .shoAvc-d in c-aiiMiig on tiu nioic'inent, 
had lie* not at last he. one mlo\i(ii(ed Avilli his 
own smccs-i.s, ami lac'U tiniihy Jed to comniit 
an act by A\bic*b be om" ioi ail alnn.ited li.mi 
bis c*ausc* the synqi.itliv ol all law .ibiding people*. 
'I’ln- act AA.IS l.'ii* nniidc*!*, m ( old blood, of one 
'riioiiia.-. Scott, .1 ('an.idi.iii, A\bo liad rend(*red 
bim.self obnoxious to tin OAa‘ibc*.'inng Dictator. 
1 ’bis iinfoitumiti* mail aauis shot in front ol tlie 
Icu-t on the* all c)f M.irc-h 1 K 70 . Kiel himseU 
s(*c*ius to h.ive been a'baim*d of bis dc‘ed ; for, 
relusing i>cniii-Mon to bury liiin to two c h*rgymen 
that bad a-ked to be iilloANc'd to do so, K. p"e- 
ti*mJc*d Jo Ji.ne tlie body m(c*M*e I at night within 
the Aiall.- of ilu* fort; but, in the following ycai, 
aaIic'h (be i-oflbi avus dug up with the intenti.ui 
of giving a proper biiri.d to ):he remains it A\.e, 
sn]>posed to contain, it AVas found to he empty". 

Thus affairs Avent on at l'’ort Carry f-u* oven* 
nim* montlis. But em*rgetic prc'ji.irations had 
hecn m.ide in Eastern Canada for the sujipression 
of the revolt ; and, soon after tlie op(*ning of 
miAugation on the Croat Laker., a force consisting 
of one; battaliosi of regular infantry, two of 
Canadian mibtia, a few artillerymen, ami s,,ine 
cT'-'ri r about fourteen bumlred souls in .ill — 

■i l-,)i foil Carry. The course to be followed 
on thi.s expedition lay first by water up Lakes 
Huron and Supeiior, to Tlmndi'r Bay on the 
nortli-AVUit coast of the latter, where noAV stands 
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tlv' t 0 ’\\u oi Port Arthur. From this i.r)int thr 
hull hmv had to travorse a M'litahh* w ildonios^ 
of olacipr-fcrapod rocks, nishiu;^ ii\<‘rs, couiith-ss 
lakes, and endless jnne-forests, ihnm|;li mIiu-Ii 
there vei-e no roads, for lull hvc hundred miles 
hefore it could reach J‘'urt (.lairv- the ea-,ier 
means ol .qiproach, r/d Saint Paul, iMU^f throui;h 
Uniti'd States territor}, hud lieiu” .do-ed a^ainsl 
au anmd foree. No su]t])hes eould he ol)taiiied 
on il.e ront(‘ . iV. ’'.‘’o’ .'Irdiiio camu^, 
sjoiis, niiiuitioij ! if! qoiduv ol all kimP, 

liad to he (airied oii men’s slioiildeiN .icio-a th" 
inunmerahle ‘ pinl.i'^e^.’ <hily Ihou' who Iik(‘ 
Ihe wiiter -ha\( hn‘U over tlie Ijiil ol i.iduav 
uliK-li now trav(‘i.as the I'c'i^ion, e.in have any 
line eouci'plion (d tin- ddlicultu'" ol the route, 
althoiudi eiJoue;li ua'^ said ol tin ni at the lime, 
and i)r(>])heeie'' com erniie^ the total f.ulure^ ol llu* 
e\])edituin A\eje hea*d oil {dl hand-. Put tlu‘ 
little loiie was under I lie eoiiimaiid of a man 
udto louked upon dillnuKies onl^ m the hj^lit of 
oli,s(aele> to lie overiome T'lii- man ua- U"n • 
i)lh( I thin (leiKTal Loitl (tlien (.\i1oiiel) \Vok-el«'v. 
In due time, (hei> (ole, (lie journey Avas aecom- 
]'li-ilieil, and at eoniph -I k d a(- a iiitiia elloir Iv small 
( \p(‘'ei. and wiliioni (lie lo>'! u! a man. (hi the 
.'.'Id ol \if:i ( til' e\p< dilionaty lorce arintd 
inidel tie' vail oi I'lirt ( kill V, fuiiiil eAtlMAapaiit 
'•urn o( i'(‘|iii( !U'>, (lom the lo\.d poitioii ol tie 
irilnilutaiif o! Ihe MltleiiK'iit I’aii llit foil A\a- 
tlu'li enqdv. P'el, with hi (<'»\ n maiimi" 

iolluwei , had Ml' led oil old} a h v\ mInlue^ 
heloie, and uie t'na m.i! ue^ tin In -I oj hi-. 
A\ay to the tiontee, to lUtlei to ‘•eek ti(upe 
on Amioii.u '■oil, d'lm ended the ih d PiAir 
lu In IIloll o( i S(!'l 70. 

liookin;,; ;* the ma'fej ni an iiiihia-id liLi'it, it 
. aunol he dl I e d that, at llie out -• I, llie Halt 
hieeih, had a leilaui aiiioaut ol lea on on their 
side It doe- Hot aT]»ax that th(‘> lisul an> 
PKmIa r ",ne',an((.- thin the other inhahitaut'. ol 
the ,M ti h nil III. uho dal imt xa-e ; hut their 
fiioi’anii led llum to helieM* tiny had; and it 
Js ceitam tliat, the c.reit T ]ult oi (lie blame lol 
till' vholi allair is atli itnitahle to the cacjeTricf'- 
of tlie (lanudMu ollu uils to .'e-LHinc the qvivoiii- 
meut of tile new teirilorv. (’a]i;.iin Puller, ulio 
in 111 - O'mo' /an/c Puad has piviu if, lioiu ]Kr- 
.soiial e\pei leiice, oiu' ot the mosL leatlahle lueouiit'. 
we have ol the rehellmn, .-ays: ‘Tlie blaim* loi 
liavin;:: bundled the Axhole bu-ine-s bebur^A c<)l- 
leetively to all tlie ”r(.it and ]mf-aut bodi. s 
[conccii' <!]. Au ovdinar>, luatler-oi-lact, sensible 
man ^lonhl liaxa* managed Hie whide allair iii a 
leiiV liour- ; Inu so many bipdi and potent [niwi'is 
laid to consult toe,etlier~ to p<ui <1< -patches, t») 
speoAhity, and to lay down the law .ibthit it -that 
(tie whole allair i»e(anie Imjndessly muddled.’ 
Moreoi'er, it n a lact that, as a le.-ult of the 
rismo, Hie Half breeds obtained all they a.sked 
A oraiit of nearly a million an<l a liall'aties ol 
land wais made to tliem and tii their eliildrcn, 
two luiiKlr<nl and forty acres bcine oiveii to 
each rif the latter. Humour say.s tliat cliildreii 
were lent hy one family to miotlier, and Avere 
thus counted Hcverai times ovtu* conweijiiently, 
thy (’oiniiu-sion(‘r.s reported unusual multiplyjii'; 

E owers as oim ot the, characteristics of the Hall- 
recds of the North-west ! But tlie ailvanlage.- 
ohtaiiied from the grant Avere almost nil. Tlie 
rcclvles.s improvidence ot the Halt- breeds |joon leil 


t.liem to dispose of their lamD, Avhidi AAxre sold 
for merely nonini.il sums to the keen ^pectil;ifoi'A 
wlio A\eie soon in Hie field, ('hildviu ot ten or 
tivelve Avere alhiAved to go through all the legal 
farces conneded Avitb tiu> sale ol Hieir laud a, on 
the representataon ot the jiarents that Hiey were 
nnablt' tf» siipjiort their families w’lihoiit iminedude 
help. At l'■•^ ] ■.' . r ' ined log .sliaiitie.s 

«>1 Hie H .ll i* In I 111 stores along 

the lunk.s of the A-sniiboiue ami Hie Ped Pivei, 
then OAviiei-, cm tie* aiheut <'C the imniernus 
Avliiti settleis, ol Aihom tin v an* liy no m.Miis 
ioml, having moAM'd aA\iiv to Ihe mof reiiioti' dis- 
tricts di.iimvi b\ Hie great S.i-kaldiewaii Ki\e'-^ 
Ailiiie tluA aie uoAv again creating a di.-tuHianci- 
at the iii.stigatioii ot Himr old leadi r, Louis ILd, 
u'liM,* altiu ten jear.s of b.ini-hnieiit, relurnetl to 
j Winnipeg in the lear ISSU, wink the writer was 
' also on a vi-it to (he citV. * 

I With regal'd to tlu' immuiK'nt uoav goim; on, 

I it 1 -, <lilli<'ult to give aiiA' reliahli* iidocriKition. 
It ill alnu'sl imjio.-sible to say Ailiat grievanci"' -- 
leal or siippo-ed — haA’^c on a loned it, or Aili.it 
I it may lea<l to Tt is ceifam, howevei, that s’o 
! long a- it i- coidimd to the I lalbhreeds, it is not 
'lik(i> bi be vei V hei'ioiis Hio Vuilv real danger 
I lies in 11 gi'iieral j isiiig ol Hie Indians tliroiigliont 
1 the North-west. U Hu.- once takes pla* e, it is 
I impo.s-ibh to -av avIkk' llii* mallet Aiill end. 
i TTiu.a lai, it 1 - Ini's the (’auadmu Indians- imhke 
' those across the ItAt'iudar} -line— haw always been 
I I. inly peanable, laigelv becausi* the oonditions 
I ol H)(>ir tuatie.-. with the goAeruimmt ha\(' been 
I lioiU'-.tly obstr'ied; lait f-till more beiaiiso, tor 
; two cenUuiis yia-t, IlicvliaM: been in daily mn- 
1 la< t, lol puijio is ot mutual advantage, amiIi Hi ■ 

■ oliireis oi Hio llml-oii'- Pav ('ompan\. This latter 
j hut is too o(t»n oaa Hooked. Pait it is probable 
[ that CA'iii Hie (’auadiaii Imliaus, in -])ite of tlu'ir 
quiet ,itid •U’dei 1}’ couduct, w tU’t' never in a wor e 
loiiditmu Hiuu they .if' now. Although tluy 
aie ]iai Hally led ami m. mil. lined b\ go\erumeui, 
Hie Imllalo and Hu* other l.irg^ g.iuie-auimaP, 
Aviiicli ioriuirh sup])lied ue.irly all their w.int-, 
have been noA\ kilh d oil by the wlnte im n. This 
ha.s brought maiiA ol the Imlians duAvu almost 
i to starval loM-poiiit, ami tlu'y ar»' often comiielhs! 

I to use as food gojdieis ami otlu r small pi.drie 
] animals, ('omseijiieuth', it ia not altogether sur- 
prising lh.it .some at least ol the Indians ‘hould 
; now bi* ready to join aiiv di iiioii.-ir.ition ol mal- 
i loiilents that may .art.se. 

j ll ni.iy be A\ell to poinl out that tlie ditlicidty 
of getting lro<i]>-, ami supplies to Hie seat oi tlu* 

I ]U’eseiit K'belliun amH be niudi b-i tban on Hie 

l. ia. ocia-ioii. A c'liilnuioiis line ot railw.ay imav 
' i\k*mls Irom the Alhintic seaboaid to AMthm 
, two hmidied miles ot Hie centre of tiic existing 
I di.sturliance, .and ('anad.i i.'a mnv b^ter prejiared 
I than she Avas Idteeii ve.ars ago to suppress any- 
thing ol the kind that may' bn ak out. 

Civilisation has noAv coinyiletely overrun Hu* 
scene ot the last rising. A line city of thirty 
thousaiul iiilmbitaiits surroumls tlu* .Mb* of I'ort 
(Jarrv, the strong .stone walls of Avhidi have 
entirely disappeared ; tind little uoav remains to 

m. irk th(* .sjiot wlu re it stood except the old- 
fashioned beam-and-plaster lion-A>s \«iuck*‘TK’erc 
tornuu'ly u-etl as sloies and J'l'sidences, and a 
IcAV dismomiled guns and rotting gun -carriages 
which arc ‘'C.atered arouiul. ^The w ritcr lias Been 
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train-rar'^ nninin‘4 (n'cr tlip spot, on wliich the her, cither at the moment of the separation or 
ill-fated ’’I’liomas Scott met hi'< death. afterwards. It had been a foolish, romantic love- 

A coiisidi ial)le amount of needless alarm must marriajTc between a A\unian of Societ7 and a 
have been occasioned in the minds of the panmth man who was half-rustic, half-scholar, ’’riioy had 
and other relatives of the many younf? men found after a time tliat they could not endure 
who liave recently emigrated to Manitoba by each other — as anybody with a head on his 
tlie appearance in most of the daily papers of shouhh'rs could have told them from the hegin- 
paragraphs headed, ‘ Ilevolt in Manitoba.’ As a ning, Society said. And then he hud taken the 
matter of fai t, Prince Albert, the point at which really sensible though wild and roiuautic step of 
the rebellion broke out, is on the Nortli Saskat- hamshing himself and leaving her iree. There 
die wan 111 ver, more tlian two hundred miles from were some who h.id suppiw'd tins a piece of 
the nearest part of Manitoba and nearly live bun- bi'Airre generosity, like llu* iiiiiii, and some who 
dred miles in a direct line from the city of Win- thought it only a natuivd return to the kind of 
nipeg. Tn any case, wdiatevc'r development the life that suited him hi"-t. 

rising may ultimately roach, the prohabililies are Ijady M.irkham had, of course, been (’ensured for 
that settlers in the jiroviuce of Manitoba will this, her second marriage ; and e(juany, of course, 
not he placed iu situations of ival dangei, ivas (’.ensured for thi-> hrea< h of it , for the separa- 
The, near proximity of the capital and of the lion, winch, indeed, was nnne of her doing ; for 
railway, the comparatmdy small luimhcr of the retaining her own ])lai'e wLeii her husband lelt 
comhinod Indians and llalf-hrceds, atul the com- her; ami, in shoit, lor ev('ry step die had taheii 
paratively larg(‘ number of wdntes in Manitoba, in the matter from fust to last. Put that was 
render it in every way lik(dy that tlu’ mo\(‘inent twelve K’ars ago, winch is a long time e all 
will he confined to the wuh lor, more remote, and eircuinstances, and whu li counts foi about .i (cn- 
thinly settled districts lying to the north and tury lu Society and iiuhodv thought ol ! laming 
west. lu'i’ any longer, or of Kunarking at all ujion tin 

matter. TJie pivsnit loids and Jadus of la’-lnon- 

ahle life had ahva>s known her as she was, and 
A -HOUfeK DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELi*. there was no luither question about her history. 

rTivp'rrn. vvtt When, in tlie (iie\ lous season, Miss Waiiiig had 

ma.E her dehut ni Society and nelnevi’d the 
Lady Markhnm’s story was one which w’as very sinres^ wln< h had Ix’eii so ivniaikahle, there was 
well known to Soi letv to whidi everything is indeed a little languid (piestion as to wlio was 
know'll — though it had leruamed so long a SCI ret, her lather among iho-e who ri’mi’iiihered that 
and was still a mystery to one of her children. IV^iring w.is not tin' name ol Die Markham l.nnilv ; 
Waring had been able to lose liimselt in distance, kut this wms not inh’iesting enough to caiise anv 

ana keep l,is p.«ition c.mcfal.vl fr„m ovorv ..u. ; " , M.U thntl.nj- n itl. Ilu| 

, , ^ 1 ^ 1 r II ' I disiovery of the other Jile, of W'hicli she had 

hul It -wns .Ic-ar timt lus nifii .-on M not .lo n., tlin .AisliMiMs an.l io„om,t ..von 

rcmainint! ns nhc did in the wnlld wln.-U ivns „( ,.\.,.,.pt 111., in. r.. t,i<.t id it, 

fully acquainted wnth her, and which required tsuddeiily loimd heisell ('mhracid .ind swallow (d 
an explanation of everything that luqipeued up m a p(‘rlt*( tly undeistood and arr.mged routiiui 
Perhaps it u more es.sential to a woman than to whieli tlmre w'as no ni\stery at all. 
a man that h('r ])osition should he itilly e\]ilami‘d, ‘dhe lii’st thing you must do is to make 

though it is one of the drawlmcks ol an estah- m qimDdance with your rel.itioiis,’ said Lady 

li8l,0,l place and opliurc, ivliich is spoken '"'’"‘"'S ;' ■ Ino.ikkust ‘ I'ortii- 

„ / . 1 j ^ ,.1 ^ I. X nately, we have this (iiiiet tinu’ before Easb’r to 

of, yet IS v..i.y ren, and on., of tin. on.ate.st Yoni. aunt 

einbi.rr..i,ssnients ol life. So loin as evi.sti.nc.. is ( •..,v,.n.lisli will evpis t lo si-e you at onec.’ 
without eomidications, this malteis little; hut Ptanees was gnsitly disturbed by this new 
Avhen these arise, those difluailties which so often discover}. She gave a coveit glaiici’ at Markham, 
di.stract the career of a family, the inevif.ilde who, though it was not hi.s habit to appear so 
explanations that have to he made to the little earl}', had ai Inal ly produced liimsfjlf at breakfast 
interested ring of sjiectators, is often the worst to see liow the lilth’ one w'as getting on. Mark- 
part of domestic trouble. Waring, w'hose tmii- ham looked hack again, I’linxiting liis eyebrows, 
jierainent was wliat is called sensitive — that is, .-jiid mat nmlei.standing at first wdiat the question 
impatient, sclf-wulled, and uuemluring— -would meant. 


and keep his position concealed from every one ; 
hut it was clear tliat lus wife eould not do so, 


not tiuhinit to siuh a necessity'. But a woman 


‘And there are all the cousins,’ said the mother. 


cannot lly ; she must stand in her phme, if she with lh.it plaintive tone in lup’ voice, ‘My clear, 
has any i(‘j]^a’d for tliat ]ilace, and lor the 1 liope you are not in the yvay of forming friend- 
rcqmtation yvhich it i.s common to say is more shiji.s, for there are so many of them ' I think 
delicate and easily injured than is that ol a man the be.st thing will he to get over all those duty 
“-and make her excuse to the w'orld. Perhaps, introductions at oucc. T must ask the Oavenilishes 
a-, sooner or later, excuses and exjdanatioiis must — don’t you think, Markham '< — to dinner, and 
he afloi’ded, it is the W’lser plan to gel over them jierhaps the Peytons — quite a family jiarty.’ 
publicly and at once; tor even Waring, as has ‘Oi'ihunly, by all mean.s,’ said Mai’kliam ; ‘but 
been seen, though he csca])ed, and had a dozen first of all, don’t you think she yvaiits to be 
ycava of tranquillity, had at the ]a.st to submit dri‘.sse(l?’ 

Iiiinl&cL- tci= the questions of Mr Durant. All Lady Markham looked at Frances critically 
that was over for tliese dozen years with Lady from her Ruiooth little head to her neat little 
Markliani. Everybody kneyv exactly wliat lier shoes. The girl w'as standing by the fire, wdth 
poution W'as. Scamjiil had never breathed upon her heqd reclined against tlie inautel-pieco of 
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carved oak, winch, ns a ‘reproduction,’ was very confused. She withdrew, as was expected of 
much thouglit of in Eaton Square. Frances ielt her, to Avrite her letters, though without knowing 
that the hlush with which she met her in(>ther’s Iiow to fulfil that duty. She could w'rit(‘ (of 
look must he seen, though slie turned her head course) to her fatluo’. Jt was of course, and so 
away, tlirough the criticised clothes. Avas what she told him. ‘ We arrived about six 

‘ Her dress IS very simple ; hut there IS nothing o’clock. 1 was dreadfully confused W’ith the 
in bail taste. Don’t you tlniik 1 might take her noise and the cmwdb of jieojde Mamma was 
anywhere as she is? T, did not notice her hat,’ ^el‘y kind She bids me send yon her love. The 
said Lady Markham with gravity; ‘hut if that house is very fine, and iiiU ol liirmture, and fires 
IS right-^ — Simplicity is quite the right thing in all the rooms; hut one wants that, for it is 

ateigliteen’ mnch colder here. We are going out after 

‘And 111 Lent,’ said Markham luncheon to cull on my aunt Cavendish. I 

‘It is qiiiti’ true; in Lent, it is better than wush very much T knew who she wms, op who 
the right thing — it is the best thing — My dear, my other relations are; hut T sup]> 0 ‘-e 1 shall 
you must have liad a very good maid. Foreign find out in time.’ ’Diiswas the scope of J'hances’ 
women liavo ccrtainlv better ta^te than the class letter. And she dul not t eel wairanted, somehow, 
w'e get our servants from. Wliat a pitviou rhd in .writing to Constance. She knew so little ot 
not bring lu-r ivith you. One can always find Ci-n-tance . and was slie not in some respects n 

room foi a < le\<-i‘ niawl ’ siipjilanter, taking Coifsrtime’ }dace? When ela* 

‘ I don’t believe slie had any ni.inl , it is all liad linished her short letter to her fatlier, which 
out of her own little head,’ said Alarkham ‘J w.'i.s all fact, witli ^ery hwv rellections, Frances 
linid you lint to Jet your.st If he taken in. SJie j ]>ausc(I and looked round her, and felt no fiiitliiT 
lias a deal in her, that httl(‘ thing ’ inspiration. Should she will i' to Marinccia? Lut 

Lady -Maikh.im smiled, and gwiv Fianets a j that would le.juuo time — there was so nuich to 
kiss, luifoldnig her om e more in that soft atmo- j be said to Maiiuccia Facts were not wbat she 
s]>here wdiK !i had bieii sm li a UNilatioii to lu-r [ would want at least, it would liave to be facts 
last iiigbl ‘1 am um' she ii a diMi* little gn), ’ of a dilleiviit kind ; and i’laiice' felt that dayliglit 

and Is going to be a gre:it eouilort ht me — \'ou and all the anaiigements ot the new life, the 

A\ ill waul to write your hdUis Ibis morning, my necessity to be ready for luncheon and to go out 

love, A\hieli \ou mu4 do befuie lum b And after, w'ere not londitioiis nndei wduch she could 

al'tor luiK-li, we will go and see voiir aunt. \'ou .begin to iiour out her heart to h(‘r old ninwg 
know Ibal Is a m.itt-T ol what shall we call it, Hie attomlani of her (hildhood She must put 

Maikliam'^ - ( <ms( lem e wUlirne’ .oil Idl the eM-niug, when she should be alone 


‘I’j’jdi,’ Al.iildiaiii said, 
)iy lliem in Iroiit ol the liie. 


coming and stamliim and nndisturbed, with lime .md leisure to collect 


‘I’nlisqis a, liltle,’ s]ir a us wa red with a .smile, {down lur pm, wbieb wais iiol, indeed, an instrn- 
‘bnt ions(ieme hm 1 would imi b.ue bei savimml she was mmli accustomed to wield, aud 
iImI 1 bed la pL Hu child Iroiu her lor a single ! began to think instead, but .ill liei Ihinking 


ill her Ibougbts ,iu<l first iiiqires-.ions. She put 
liown lur pm, wliieb w’as iiol, indeed, an instrn- 


da\ ’ 

‘Tlut ! 

Markliim 

]j — And .ilnr the endialies 1 betray the secret whuh she had so ^areliill} ki'pt, 

‘Will o] course, llieie uiu^t he .1 huiidit'd I .md expose her lather to liiilber aud iurtber 
Hungs 111,, chilli w’anl'-.— W(' must look al your • o ilieism. 

evening die‘-ses togellu'i, darling. Tell Jo.M-pIiiiie j Then- was only one w'ay of avoiding this 
to lav them out and let me see them \^^• aie j danger, and that wa'- through Alarkham, wdio 
going to li.i\e .some jieople at the i’lioi v lor E.ist* r, j alone eoulil help her, w ho wavS tlu* onh^ indiviilual 
and Avlu n w’e come bails, tluTe w'lll be no lime in Ailunn she could ieel a confidence that lie 


AVunld not tell hei Avlio the relatues weie to 
how son''(U'iiee sjie.dss, Fan,’ --aid whom she was about to Ik' ]>res(.nted ; and she 
‘VoiiamH know' next lime you he.ii iidlected with honor tliat her igrior.inee must 
r the (\i\ endialu's 1 betray tlie secret whuh she h.ul so nireliill> ki'pt, 


Ves, I think on our wa\ home iiom I’ortlind 
I’lace, Ave iiiiist pistlook into -a sbo]) or two’ 


AAould giAe her what iidormatiou he could, aud 
undcnslaud aaHiv she asked. If .she could but 


‘ Noav inv imud Is relieved,’ M.irkh.uii Said — ‘ I i find Mai k ham ' she went doAAii stairs, timidlA 
thought you WLie going to thaiigc the coui-e ol Hitting along the great staiicasi through tlie 
nature, Fan ’ ' ; K»<‘at drawiiig-ioom, Avlncli aaus vacant, and 

‘Tb. clidd is quite beAvildeivd Ua your non- i found no trace of linn. She lingered, poejuiig 
sense, .Markh.im,’ tlie inotlier said. j out fiom between the eiulain^ of tlie Avin- 

And tills AVI’S quite true. Fr.inces had ncA’er ‘ iIoaas upon the lealiess g.udens outside in the 
been on sudi terms with her lathA- a.s Avonid .spring .sunshine, the ji.issmg (.iri’iages Avhieh .she 
have entitled liei ,to ventuie to l.iiigh at him . (oiild .see through their bare bouglis, the broad 
She w.is confu.sed Avith this neAv ])hase, as w'cll i pavement dose at h.ind with so ^‘av pas.sengers, 
aa Avith lier many oHier discoveries • and it aii- i the cl.itter noAv and then ol a liairsoui, AAdiieh 

]ieared to her that Al.irkh.im looked )ust as old amused her e\'en in the mulst of her ]>er])lexity, 

as his mother. Lady Maikhaiu aa'.is iresh and or the di awing up ()i a brougham at some rieigli- 
f.ur, her conqdexion as clear as a gul’.s, and ker ' bouring door. After a minute’s distraction thus, 
hair .still brown and glossy, [f aj-t 211 any way j .she returned again to make further inve.st]gatioiis 
added to tins perfection, Fraiiee.s had iio su.spieuui ! from the draAVing-room door, aud ]>eei> over the 
of such a po.ssihilAy. Ami Avhen die looked j bulmsters to w.atch lor her brother. At last .she 
li^im her nioLlier’s round aud .soJt lontour to had the good-luek to perceive him eoming out of 
the w'l’inkles of ALukham, .aud liis no-colour one of the rooms on the lower floor 

and indefinite agi‘, and heard him address her duAA'ii as sv\iit as a bird aud touched him on 

W'lth that half-oari’ssing, halt-bantenng equality, the alee\e He liad Ins hat in his hand, as if 
the girl’s iniiiJ grcAV more and more lyipeleady piejiaring to go out. ‘Oh,’ siw. ...aid in a breathle.s.s 
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vlu-^pir, ‘I AViint to .spralv to you; 1 want to 
aslv you .sonic tiling,’ lioiJmg up lu*r haiul with 
a warning hush. 

‘ W'hat iH it?’ returned Marklmin, chieJly with 
hi& i-yehroWM, with .i comic iiirectation of silence 
and secrecy which teinptevl lier to laugh in spite 
of herself. Th(3U he nodded his head, took lier 
hand in his, and led her up-stairs to the drawing- 
loom again. ‘What is it you want to a.sk me? 
Ji it a .state .secret Tho palace is full ot spies, 
and the walls of ears,’ said Markham with nioidv 
Koleiuiiity, ‘and I may risk my head by follow 
ing you. Fair conspirator, Avliat do you ivaiit 
to ask 

‘O Markham, don’t laugh at me it is serious. 
- I’lease, who is my aunt (Uiendi^h ?’ 

‘ y'ou little Spart.'in ' ’ ho said; ‘you air a 
]>liicky litth' girl, Fau. 3 ou won't Ixdray the 
daddy, come what may. You are quite light, 
my dear; but 1 h- ought to have told jou. I 
don’t approio of him, tliongh 1 .ip]nove of 
you.’ 

‘Papa has a right to do as he j douse.'.,’ sun I 
France.s ble.idily ; ‘that i' not Avhat I asked} on, 
jilease.’ 

lie .=!tood and .•'iiiihd at her, jialting her on 
the shoulder. ‘T wonder if you will .‘'taiid by 
me like that, wdien you hear mo get my diie'^~ 
Who is }our aunt ('avendisU’ She, m your 
lather’s sifter, Fun ; 1 think tin only one w'ho 
i.j left.’ 

‘Papa's 'i^tti I T thought it nm4 be -on the 
other .sidi' ’ 

‘M} mother,’ .-aid Maihhaui, ‘lia.s fcAv relation. , 
which IS a mi foituiie th.iL f be.xr with e(|ua- 
nimity. Mro Oavciidisli maiiicd .i l.iwyoi a gn-at 
many yeans ago, Fan, when he w-is ]»()or; .iiid 
no\y he is very rich, and they will make him 
ajudgi* one ul tiie.se da}.^’ 

‘A judge,’ ..aid Fiance.. ‘Then he luu.st bi* 
very good and WLse. And my aunt’ 

‘My deal’, thi' ivife’s qualities aie not a.-' yet 
taken iiitv» ar count. She is yciy good, T don’t 
<louht ; but tli('y don’t mean to laise Jut to the 
I’ench — You iiiU't roiiiembei' wlieu you go there, 
Fau, that they are //u oth' / mV/c.’ 

‘What do you mean by the other side’’ 
inquired France.s an.vioii.sly, tiving her <ye,« njioii 
the kind, (jueer, in.signifn .int jicnsomiTc, who vet 
WMs .so inqi'T'taiit in tin house. 

Markham gave loilli that liUJo <d)u..kle ul a 
laugh whiiJi wms has .special note ol iiuTTiment, 
‘ You will .soon hnd it out for yourselJ,’ he 
ividied ; ‘but the dear old m-uiimy eau liohl her 
own. —Is that all? lor I’m running oit ; 1 li.ive 
an eugagenu ut.’ 

‘Oh, not all — not half I waiiit xou to tell 
me — 1 want to know — T I dfui’t know wdiere 
to bfgin,’ saiA France,', WTth lier h.md on the 
shave ot hi.s coat. 

‘Nor I,’ he retoiti-d with a laugh.- ‘ Let me go 
now ; we’ll find an oppoituiiity. K»*ep }our 
eyes, or rather your ears, open ; but don’t take 
all you hear for gospel. — Oood-liye till to-night. 
T ’m coining here to-night.’ 

‘Don’t jou live lieu ?’ .said Francea, accom- 
}i.in ijng him to the door. 

‘ NWsucH a Tool, thank yon,’ replied Markham, 
tt(,i)i/irig her gently, and » lo.sing tln^ <loor of the 
’ooiii with care attm’ him lie went aw'ay. 

Puince.s was nnijii dnscoiiruged by finding 


nothing hut that clo.sed door in front of her 
w'here she had been gazing into lu,s ugly but 
expres.si\e face. It made a .sort ol dead stop, 

an emplialie ]> .u- I’mt on, muhin ' the end. kVhy 
ihould h . \ In- V ‘ 1 . : : a fool a.s to 

live at !. :;.i w ih i..- : ' Why should 

he be so nice and yet so odd ’ AV’hy Jiad 

Don.stanee warned her not to put heivelf m 

Markliatn’.s hand.s? All tliLS conliii-aMl the mind 
ot Frances whenever .she beg.iri to think. Aiul 
blie dhl iu»t know wh.U to do with her.sell. 
She stole to the window and watched through 
the white curtains nud saw him uo aw.iy in the 
hansom winch stoofl w'aiting at tho door. She 
lelt a v.'f alley in the house ,dlcr his lU-paiture, 
the lo'S *if a .siippoil, an adilitional silence .ami 
.seiue of .solitiidi' ; eiiai .something like a panic 
took }to 'C'-.ion ot lu'r soul The impukse was 
to riusli up'St.iii.'s .ag.im aiiw .sliiit luTseli up in 
lh*r loom. She laid never yet binai ahme v> itli 
lu'i inoth'T e\<e])t for a moment, .She dri'.ided 
the ('(jUJie iimiei es,Nirv, to Iut’ tlnnknig) .‘.d 
wliieJi w.is «omnig, at whidi .she miut sit d wn 
o])po,5ite t(» iniily TM.irkliam, with that -amn 
old gentleman, du 'ad ]\ri Diir.iut, and 

that goijf'ous tliiMtJii al lignire ot a lotuni.m, 
■ervnig the two 1 ulu's, Ali, lioxv dillejeut Irom 
DonuTiieo jHtor Domenieo, who li.u) called her 
eariiui tiom lu*r childhood, and who wept over 
lier li.uid a- lie ki."! d it, wluTi bin* was eomiiig 
aw. IV (Ml wliou .dio.ihl slie .'Ce' llic'c laitlifiil 
Ire lids fu Mil ^ 

‘1 want }on to be quiii' ul >onr ('ase with | 
\our aunt (’ivendi.h,’ s.u.l iNl.ul.liam at 

Inuelii on, win u itie .'“n.iiit.s ii.id left Ih ■ room. 
‘She wi'l natuially w.uit to kimw all about 
xour l.itli.r and yo.ii w.;v <>1 Imiig We have 
not talked \eis' inie h on tluil ' ub)eet, my 
<1. . 11 , bei ail. e, for om* thing, we- li.ive not had 
lull'll lime; and lx euiui — Jlnl die wit L want 
I o know all the little di'lail . And, ni\ -Killing, 

1 w.'ant just to tell %ou, to w.nn }ou Pe»or 
Caroline is not veiy loud of me J'eah.ips it 
is natural Slu* ma\ . i\ tbin.,s to }ou about 
} e»ur iiiollier 

‘O no, nrimme,’ .-.aid i'rain es, looking u]) m 
her UUlthel'', l.iei' 

‘You don t l.ijo.i, mv dear. Sonu' jieojde lum* 
a great de'ul ot ^u'e jiidn e. Your .unit Caridiiie, 

,is lu quite n itliral, tikes ;i dltlei'ent liew'. I 
wenider if 1 <'.'111 ni.ike' V'Ui iiudeT’etaml what i 
iiH'aii without luirig wand,-, whi-li 1 dun t want 
to ii.sc ? ’ 

‘Ye,', .'aid I'lanceH; ‘you may tru.jt me, iu”*niqa ; 

T think J uudeT Laud.’ 

L.idy hlatkliam iom* mid eann' to wdicre heu' 
<hild .sat, and ki'^tal her tendeily. ‘My dear, 

J Ihink you will be .i gie'it (onifort to nit,' 
she .'.lid. ‘ (.'on.stauei; was alway.s lieit-heinh'd. 

She w'oul<l TKit make friends, when 1 wi,.h<d 
her to make Irieinks. Tlie C.ivendidics are very 
rah ; tliey Jiave no < hiMren, Frances Naturally, 

T ‘wi.'-li you to ! land well W'ith tluTn. Dciuh's 
that I would ne>l allow her to suppose for a 
imum nt that 4. would keep you from her — 
that is wliat 1 call coiiseidiice, and Maikham 
c. ill . pride.’ 

I’rmiecs did not know wdiat to nply. She 
<lul not understand W'hat the wealth of tho 
tJa\eiidi.=.he.s h.ad to do with it; everytlnng else 
bhe coukl understand. She was very Avilling, 
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nay, eager lo see her father’s sister, yet very 
(h termmed that no one sliould say a word to 
iier to the detriment of her motluT. So far 
as that went, in her own mint I all \\as clear. 

{To ()C c<j7iUi> ucd.) 

FOUR VEINS OF AMKRJUAN IfUMOUR 
Ajmkutca.n linmoul now a well-worn snlijert, 
hut it is far from exhausted. The time for 
denying humour to the Anieiicans i-. past; only 
the t|Ut' tiou remains What is the nature ot 
trauriutlantic humour '^ That is a far Irom ea-v 
quest jrjn to answer. IVt* shall not .itti-mpt to 
«io so in this papi'r, exct*pt in so iar ns it will 
he answered in the speeiniens gneii. Oui ohjeet 
is tti say somethmg ahout it, not (o define it. In 
tloing this we will ^loiiit out suuK' of the eld'-ses 
I into wJiicli it iiid> he dnnled. 
i vv (U 'Ue IJuuKiHi of E '(ujif loi'ioii.- Exagger.itioii 
! IS pi'rhaps the main elemetit in Anit'riean humour 
' 'file Y^aulvees get the credit of being a n.diou 
j ot boaster, -j .md so ID of the sayings ol then* wil.-' 
i hoiir out that rcqmtalioii. i\l)' Lowell is an 
' eMinqde iii point, lie telU ns nhout a negio ‘.so 
' hl.u k that ( hai eutil made a, wliih* mark on him;’ 
j Uiel in aiioLliei ^daco he deserihe^ a A\o<id(ii 
j .-hnigt ‘]MUilcd .-o like marhle tli.it it s. ink in the 
j water’ lie ha. iiian\ lollower,'. in wojkiuglhi> 

I ]iaiLi(’nlar ^eln Om' wnlor gr.uely assuies In. 

re. id ei,' that he knew ‘a tue .so kill that it look 
; two men and a hoy to .see to tJu* top of it.’ The 
I .eitiD liustwoithv ( liionii li'i- mil in hi ti.iveU 
wolJi .! boat whidi ‘djew .so little wahr that it 
I oiild sail wliei'iAei there had been a lie.uy dew.’ 
I Auotlui eauK m euuLact with a ni.in ‘so he.ny 
; tli.d hi,'- -h.idow, lalling on a hoy, killed him ’ The 
mea-uii o{ guilt to he .itt.u'lii d lo thi.s ahiiorinal 
I luurdeK'i would 1a.\ the skill ol m.iny .i devi-r 
' )uri-t or ( MUl^e, Kuh siglits are not to hi seen, 

; and stuh people are not to he mot, out of that 
’ highly t.iKiiued region Iniown as ‘down E.i t 
j ari' hten tin nn ii who aie hound to 

‘will]) all ere.ition ’ They lulfd the ir ih.stiriv— 
in story-telhu'; \Vli\ fortuin siiouhl hi* so kind 
to them is not .i])ji.irent. Sume waaild li.ue ii.’ 
hi'liiwe gi'ograjdjy has something to do with the 
matter. Tlie inhabitants ot a l.arge lountiv 
iiiu.st li.ivi* large nlea.s .ind large modes of < xjire- 
sion. In this little I'.land' ive euuld baldly 
^.^poA Sinh h.qqiipe-- It is tol<l how a Vaiiki*'* 
111 Fiiglund wai afraid to take h.s morning w. ilk 
lest he bhunld .ste]> off the edge of •the eountry. 
AnolluT was .i.sked il he Inul cro.ssi-d the ,41])" 
Ho giiessid lie diif eonie o\or some ‘ risin’ giound.’ 
It i.s quite ill keeping with the wonderful ehar- 
aeter of these W’oiiderlul .soiia of ‘down Urt’ 
that one of their cluldreu should leave home at 
the Lender age ol liftecn months heeause ‘lie^vas 
given t,o understand hi,s parents intended to call 
Inin (’alel).’ History i.s .silent as to the fate of 
tliis ])Vodigy. Dyiihtle.ss, lie^wull yet hccoiuc 
lhe,ddent ot the Unit<*d States, if lu> Iuvr not set 
oil' on .1 lour of investigation to the moon Jt 
may he, he wandered to Kentucky, .and intro- 
duced the celebrated omtmi'ut wdiich li.as given 
I tliat Stall* kiiiie. This ointment hies great etheacy. 


If a dog’s tail should hy any mischance be cut 
off, it has only to he rubbed gently on the part 
where the caud.al apfii'mlage used to wag, and lo ! 
a new tail grows. It is quite likely he wuis the 
advcnturoiia hoy wdio plutked up an ohl tail 
and tried the ointment on it, with the result that 
it grew into a second dog so Uke the first that 
no one eonld fell wlinh was which. Thi.s .story 
reminds us of Josh Lillings’s te.^timonial to the 
elliuicy of a eeikun kind of liair-oil ; ‘I rubbed 
a dr(>p or tw'o on the hi*ad of my cane, wdiicli 
has been bald for tnoie than live years, and 
hegg.ai me ’ il J don’t have to .shiivi* the cane 
handle every d.iy before 1 (iiin walk out with 
iL’ 

Tliose are some .specimen'i of the humour of 
< \<\gge ration. Many mori* could he given. We 
will only give two, both of which W'c saw lately 
m an Ameriian wa^eklyt A man remarking on 
the cold w eather, said . ‘(lold''' I .should say so. 
Went home ; lit a caudle ; jiiinpcd into lied , 
tried lo blow candle out; couldn’t do it; flame 
Iro/en , had to bi-c.ik it oil.’ Tin* other di*.scrihes 
a remarkahle physical jiliLnomeiron ; ‘A man of 
out luquaintaute— in lact, lie \\a.s a (ousin ot 
Uoloiiel Mdviiiney drank so much (halyheate 
water for liis liealtli that itinnV wdieti in jail for 
stealing a <ow,lie ojtened a vein in Ins aim and 
(*xl,ra(ted enough iron from the blood to make 
a iiowhar, W'lth which In* broke his way out of 
])ri.sou.’ 

(•2.) 77(1 11 K niou r «f Surpt - ’J’his is the ludi- 
crou'- Lll{*ct ol the combination of sense and non- 
sense, or of absurd .statenn'iits made with an air of 
gr.ivity. Aiteinu.s W.itd lurnishes with an 
Lvanqde lie tells of a young man wdio (hn’nied 
evemjdioii Iroiu < onbcrijitiou ‘In cause he was the 
only .son of a wi'lowed nioth(*i* irho siippnHtd Jam.' 
The Use of ineongruous words otteii gives rise to 
till' kind of humour. Arlemns in courting hi.s 
beloved Betsv iiifornn*d her that she was a 
‘g.iz(*lle,’ which, In remarks, ‘ 1 thouglit was 
]»utly line’ 111 the heat of hk love lie pa.ssion- 
ately wished ‘there wen* 'winders k> my soul, so 
that \ou could .see some ol m> leelnis. Tliere’s 
tire enough in heie to bih* all tin corn-beef and 
tnini]»s m the iifighbourhood. Vesoovius and 
Ihe Clatter ain’t a ciri-umslam e to it.’ Ho waini 
.1 dec lar.ition deserved .in eipiallv warm respouf-e. 
^5el'^\ did not lad. Hhe did not beat about the 
bush 'Vou r.iy rib* .=:tr.'ite out what you are 
diiMir at. 11 you mean getlin’ hitehed, I’m in.’ 
Artemus aboinnls in this kind oi hiiiiionr. At 
ItK hnioiid, .dU'i* the siege, In* met a ‘cullerd 
pussoii,’ ami asked him: ‘Do you realuso bow 
gloiioub it IS to b(* free''' Tt*il me, ni)’’ dear 
bi other, iloes it not seem Idee ‘=oiue dream, or do 
vou lealise the great lact m all lU livin’ and holy 
magmtood '’ The ‘cullerd jni.-'-iijii’ answered he 
would kdic .some gill. 

(;)) Tin: Jhimotir of EhiJ»snph)i is what in 
SUotland W'C W'ould call ])awkine.s.s, dashed with 
a little wisdom. It accords W'ell with the 
grave way Americans have oi saying com- 
moiqilaec" as if tiny were Roiin* grand dls- 
(over\ ; not but tbat ihe..e tilings are often 
tlevorly I'ut. Occasionally thi.s ph ilo so j ducal 
hnmouV t.ike.s the form of mi epignir^ 
jieoph* aic loud of bragging ahout tlleir ancestors 
and thoir great desci'ut, when in fact their great 
desernt is just wdiat is the iiiaUer with tiiciii,’ 
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Such pp(j]>lp are to be found on both sides of 
the Atlantic ; they are by no means rare in tins 
a"e of snob^. The touch of cynicism here is 
repeated in Dod Diles’s well-known sayings: ‘It 
is wicked to cheat on Sunday ; the laiv recognises 
this tact, and shuts un the shops ; ’ and, ‘ The 
symbol of eharty ‘>]inuld be a circle ; it usually 
ends Avhere >1 1 m_'iIi .iI home.’ .losh Billings 
ih the best represeiitativ(‘ of this kind of humour. 
Some of his witty and wise opinions have a 
(harm peculiar to themselves. They are m a 
special sense racy of the soil. According to him, 
‘U 18 dreadful easy to be a fool ; a man can be 
a fool and not know it.’ The vacuous youth 
ami the masher hero of oiir day may be notbing 
the worse of reailing, learning, and inwardly 
digesting this truth. ‘If 1 was asked,’ wigtJs 
Josh, ‘wliat was the chief end of man nowadays, 
I should immediately u-ply : “ Ten jier cent.” ’ 
His views on ‘female eddikaslnm’ are worthy of 
iiotifo . ‘I heven’t any doubt tbat 3011 could 
eddikate wmninui so iiiucbly^ that they wouldn’t 
know any more about gettiii <liuner than some 
ministers know about i>rea(hmg; ami wliile they 
might translate one ov Virgil’s Eklogs tu a sjiot, 
they couldn’t tianslate a bab}' out ov a nvidle 
without it cum apart.’ Nobody will quarrel witli 
liiiii for holding that ‘there u '2 things in this 
life for vvhieli we tuv never fully prepared, and 
that \7. twins’ Nor can any 01m doubt that ‘mis- 
fortm and twins b it I’v rv. r ■ uin sing!} ’ From 
these and other p! .!• 'j'lii a' d<'liv«‘V,inces ne 
might comdude that .lo'-li nouhl agree nith Saiah 
(lamp in tUinknig life a wilderness where 
;joy is quite nnknowm, did he not take rare lo 
warn us against such a 1111-take ‘“Man was 
made to iiionrn”- this was the private ojnnioii 
ot one Burns, a Skotchiiian, wlio was eddikated to 
jioetry from Ins lufam-y. 1 and he dilfer, winch 
IS not unc'oiiniioii among grate* minds, . . , Man 
weren’t made tew mourn ; man was made tew 
latt.’ 

( 4 ,) Tlu' Humour of SpHiivq . — Man}’ ol the 
American humorifits indulge in eccentri' dies of 
style, langhiiig at the laws ol grammai and 
spelling. Tt IS jilain there is not much bin in 
writing ‘hence 4th,’ or in putting ‘goakin’ for 
joking; yet in some cases there is a good deal 
of humour hidden behind iJlie bad spelling. In 
the JHgloir tlie spelling rejn-oduces a 

characteiistic dialect; but n^uall}’ it is only a 
meclianical mode of raising a laugh. Tt is so 
also witli Artemus Ward. 'I’ake, for example, 
the showman’s letter to a country editor : 

‘I shall hav my lifimllulls dun at 3’our olliss. 
Depend upon it. I want v’^ou slioiild git my 
liandbills up in flamin stile. Also git np a 
tremenio’ns excitemnnt in 5'er pa])cr ’bowt my 
onparaleld sha,. We must fetch the piibb- 
snmhow. We must work on tlieir feeiins. Cum 
the moral on them strong. Ef it’s a tcmprance 
community, tell ’em I sined the jiledge fifteen 
luinits arter Ise born ; but on the contrary, ef 
your peple take their tots, sa}’’ Mr Ward is as 
Jemal a feller as w’e e.vcr met, full of conwiviality, 
and the life and sole of the soshiil bored. Ef 
you say anythin ’bowl my show, sav my snaiks 
is aiWimri>4'*ss as the new born babe. Wluit a 
intere^in study it is to see a zew'ological anyiiil 
like a snaik under perfect subjeckhhun ! My 
kangaroo is the most larlable little cuss 1 cA’^cr 


saw. All for 15 cents. I am anxyus to skewer 
your inflooence. 1 repeet in regard to them 
handbills that I shall get ’em struck orf u top 
your print! n ofliss. My perlitercal sentiments 
agree with youni ovackly. 1 know they do, 
hecavvz I never saw a man vvlioos didn’t. — ftespi*ct- 
fully yures, A. Ward.’ 

This kind of spelling has become so associated 
With American bumonr, that it is now generally 
regarded as jiart ot it. Some deloiid it on the 
ground that it is the w'riter’s only way of n^rider- 
ing the characdcrislics the actor can represent by 
bis voice and manner. 

This is but a biief and incomplete treatment 
of a large subject Tt does not claim to lie 
exTiaustive ; it onl}' seeks to state soiiu'thing 
about, and giv'c some sjiecimens of, American 
Tiunioiir, in order to induce tlie interested reader 
to follow out tlie siibje* t for Tunisidl. 


A TRADITION OF OOTTLEV IIAI k 

(’HAPTEK V.- A Donnu: SPin’RTKK. 

Twelve oVloidc struck, 'rite flagon was‘iuail;/ 
emjitv, and Al!i)or I ’rand’s heat 1 and arm- rei'Inicil 
upon tin* table, as if slumber bad (tvcrtakeii him. 
Witli Everett it was diffeiVnt. True as -teil 
to the liiend who laid -ouglit his piotection, 
he still wait lied, pondering over tlu* jirolubli* 
ehanc(*.-> <tl ('unnuigbam’s es(a]ie, ’riu* wind still 
blew high ; but Hugh Evu’ell lici'iled it not, lie 
was vvianl}' counting tlie nieaaiied tuk of tin* 
clock, ami invvanUv bo]>ii)g that the imujinig 
would ft hove luin of bis nnw’elfj'mc* gu* t-. 
Some nnaci ountinde atirait'on seemed to l.i-tt 11 
•111- eje.s on the seciet jifinel, and bi^ f.im \ 
Itecame so ]K)werlnlIy t'Xciled 111, it lie inonieiitai 1I3 
exjiecti'l to sce it open and tin* tiguie ot (.’iin- 
imigham issue toitli. 'I'liis pet uliar faiinatitpii 
niiglit liav’e continued until the Ma-ler dropped 
a-leep llirough sheer evban-lion, li.nl not Iih 
lethargy been dis]ielli>d by a sudden cj’adi coining 
from behind the vvaius((4ing Fveretl r>Kc (pii< klv’ 
to his feet and gav’e .1 dl'liial etl- gl.'inee at the 
recumbent form of Major Rrand. The otlieer’s 
face was hidden, but lii- jiosition, indicalive 
of profound iM'pose, I'emained unalteretl. Tlie 
Master licsitatoil, sttijiped to listen to the slum- 
berer's low l)i(‘atliing, and then eautioiisly a])- 
proached the liiding-pJai e. fii a minute., the 
scene wa- changed. Suddenly spiingiiug to Ins 
feet and throwing open tlie door, the oHicer 
shouted for his siiboidinate. 

‘AVheiv .are the men'''’ demaKded Brand. 

‘ Down-sl, ail's,’ an-wi'i-ed llumjdirie.s, in a voice 
thoroughly suited to his granite-faced asjiect. 
‘They would not be witblndd from the strong 
drv.ik, and it hath overcome tliem ’ 

‘How many sentries are tliere outside? 

‘ But two, }oiir hnuoiir.’ 

The Republic, an ofliceruttercil a fierce execration. 
‘Lock the door, lluinplines ' ’ he vociferated. 
‘AVe must settle this matter by ourselves.’ 

‘AVhat do you mean to do'F faltered Everett 
witli bloodless lips. 


^ TKAiHTJON or COTTLEY TIALL. .",45 

‘Bring hitlier your musket, Humphries. Batter him served only to heighten his suppositions 
the wall ; am .1 if the wood sounds hollow, In^at it and make him become a prey to distressing 
> floubt. More than once he had had recourse to 

The JlasUT sank helplessly into a chair, Ikisk ; nij.l the potency of its 

and vainly endeavonred, by eoverino his ears. ^tainii.R him throU(.ho.,t Uns 

/ 1 r ^ IX 1 1 1 ’ 1 ordeal, at length began to have an emboldening 

to shut ont tlie distmctms sounds which nccom- j„” 

jianied the fulfilment of Xhis order. Ijooking up po^kei, he rose, and cautioiHly advanced until liia 
after a short sjiaee, be became aware that the foet encounteied tin* beam that crossed tin* cbim- 
work was accomplished, and that a fresh <lrama ney. It was here that (hiuningliam became 
was about to be (maeted before his very eyc"*. aware of a nariow si, leak of light, evidently 
On the floor lay the trooper’s brokmi gnnstot k, if'f'Umg through a crack lu tlu* panel by which 
which, wielded bv bis powerful arm, had pro- In; ha.l fhst cmtenul (,ii the opp.Mt.- side. ( Juido.l 
n 1 11 11 fv < „ , 4i , n., solely by tlie sensi* or touch, lie ereiit a oiig the 

duml n dci.lomhlc .-ncct upon the p.unllni.^. „j,[,ivmo ),« eye (o the Vrm nr%aw 

An opcniim ccvclnl feet «(pt,,vc was umv ir.hln emivinee him of tlie near pinxlmitv 

in the iracLured oak. A cold tremor crejitoiei danger. I’hroivgli the bunted sjiaie allordcfl 
Evei-i'tt’s limb^ and seemed to ileju'ive him him loi eyesight, he ( ouhl ju'^t disc (‘cn a stiongly 
tlie ])i>wer ol motmiw lb* watehed the move- hudt niaii m nnlitaiy* #:)stum(! rei lining m a 
niehl.i ol tli(‘ l’e])ubb( an (din er and Ins lollow'er position suggestive of Ins stojipiug there all 
^(.lully, listening meanwhile to their voices as Facing him was another jiersoii, w'hom 


I,',, 1 ,, It. m, ('imiimgliani with little diihciiltv made out to 

onM.0 Inam n d I,e Master llnnh Rveretl. Aitn-'satirfyms him- 

‘How Is tln^ 1 said the m.ior. ‘I eaniiot see , fi x* / j , i 

s , ,, , ,, ,, , ,, , , . sell thus lai, the lugitne turned away, and was 

the hottom ol this ( .mmeimn pit.- Hot, I ont p, when 

the light, llumidnies « • ^ ^ slight tiacking came bom tJie iartlier end ol 

An e\<Iam.ilion irom botli jiarties simulf.i- the log. In a moment Mveivtrs warning, ‘ Trust 
iieimsh hfijiiwcd. not to it overmm li,’ Hashed acio^s In.s iintul. He 

‘ Yoiuh 1 is a doorway ! ’ eja< u luted the lioopcr. made one desperate ellbit to reaili the ledge-, 

‘Piaist'il be the Lo-d, W(- lia\. (he Amalekite "bin with a crash the rotten la am gave way, 

M and he w'as pivf ipi fated down the blaek chasm 

‘N.ii let,’ Mnothlh.iml. 0\ ptt v.iwns helo.e >’ 01 iv 'I'sitse,! elm.mey. 
n . Ih,; me we to e.o.s , 0 ’ ’“•'■''I Pf '“‘""t 


‘ib-ai a li.uid wiili that, worl.hy sir,’ said 


A heliel had been ])re\alent amongst (hiii- 
mngham’b frn-nd.s that this .idveiitnious gentle- 
ni.iii was gifted willi no fewer than nine lives. 


llumpbnes, ]>t>mtin'j t> the long table. ‘Well mvanalile good lortuiie hail not left him, 

lOon maken load way.’ for it was not even now' destiin-d that lie should 

Ji\ the innli'd e\eilions of the tw(, men the b-avi- Ills bones at the bottom of tV'iftley elnmney. 

legs \\('i(' (jui'kly ktioilod oil this useful artnle The >oung royalist’s predpilate dow'ni.dl was 

<1 liu’i.ituu -one ol Hugh E\eHtt’s jiarlicular sharply airested bv a huge beam, across which 

tre.iaiic -which A\as then foi<ed mlo the ga]> he fell with a stunning slioik- a beam similar 


and biul aciosh the chiniriev aperture. 


to (hat which had .pist broken beneath him. 


‘'Fake ni\ ]ust(jl,’ said Ihaiid. ‘Show tlu i\lecliauii ally grasping it, the ('a\aber, lerrildy 
belli on ^ondeI doui-way ; and il the Malignant shaken by his lall, lay toi .sonn- time as if 
attempts to stop me, shoot him di ad ’ ih-.id, h.ipinly nin oiisciuiis of the thundering 


Fveri'tt do (it I Ivir 
U]i for In ,(,* little 
minutes would da 


dioot him diad ’ ih-.id, h.ipinly nm oiisciuiis of the thundering 

e-\e’ and gave (hinningham soninU wlndi edioi-d fioni the liactured libi‘<iiy 

loiibting tliat a few' more ]).m(‘ls above. At h iigth, howeVir, a few sjdin- 

ide his fate Ilumphiies leis of w'ooil readied the beam upon wJin h 


knelt down, and w'ltli (lie one li.iiul easting the | ( ’uniungham rested, and thesi' at oiiee awoke Id" 
light ol the lain]) lull U])on the entrance to . dormant energies I'ec-bly mo\mg Ids btiflcmd 
the priest-liob*, IcAclled liis leader’s long ])is(,)] limbs, tia- lugitne .sliove to n-store liis blood 
with the otbei, and awaited the lesiili. The to some degree of circulation ; and being ])artially 
Bejmbbean olluev diew^ bis sword ami cro.s.ed sueressful in Ins ell’oits, be ciawh-d a foot or 
Hy- .^wi])rovised liridge without any resisiance. two along tlie he.nn until Itis advance was 

boused to the highest |)it,eh of anxiely Ifir hr stojiped by the (old bare w.dl. Tlie noise, 

I'rieud’a safety, J-lverett st.iggered towards tlie together with the fall ol lubbish, had now 
opening, only to pee J\Lijnr l»raml*Mime back oased, lora iiause had been made in lla- attack, 

Ix'gnmed and di.sjppoinled. 77a- -jmesi-huh- uan .iml ^Major lhaiid was jirejiaring to ei'u.ss. This 

nniiiy, lad, (-onph-d wuth the scattered sttHe of his senses, 


nniiiy, lad, (-onph-d wuth the scattered sttHe of his senses, 

1 prevented t’nmijngha'ni Jrom taking the alarm 

ooveTi-n VT- 'I'inr vvn fiTi fhat he w'ould ollienvise have ilone, 'rmning 

( ii.viinu M,--iifT. i.Nn OF TUK viAME. tlie (‘avaber oiiK- more erossed the black 

Tt is ji fav'ourite avdom with most jieojilo ikat gull, but only with the same result. On neither 
a state of suspense is imim’asuralily wmrse than side was ilu-re tlu- slig)it(-st projection by whidi 
an abisobile Kmiwledge ol the most (livadful he could « fiert an asieiit. It hap])ciied, however, 
(-('rtainU. 'I’lie anxious tune w^iuch Inul elapsed at this moment, as the mm h-enduring Ciavalier 
since their lii-st alarm had been fell far more was sealed astride the beam, pondering moodily 
keenly by (hiuningliam than by even his sorely over his unplea'-aut situation, that^ ^ hi^,Jlegs, 
tiled fi'ieud. The ivckless disposition of the which wa-rc dangling beneath him, struck:’ against 
Cavalier w'as not proof against such emotions, an iron rod, that descemU-d Irom tlu- log on which 
and the faint soumls winch orcasionully reached’ he sat into the uiikiiowii d('pths below. 
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‘Good'luck !’ quoth Cunningham, whose blood 
again gloii ed within him, ‘ Tliere are two 
ends to a stick ; down or up is all the same to 
ni('.’ 

Letting himself droji from his re.sting-place, the 
fngitivi* began his de.scent, and in a second or 
two his feet touched the ground, and Cminiiig- 
luun stood helples.'sly in the darkness, uncertain 
whether to advame, for fear ol being ])reeipi- 
taU'd into some iu\ isible pit. Suddmdy, as if 
by magic, a little speck of white moonlight 
flecks the floor; it is the orb of night bie.ikmg 
from a rack of clouds, and casting a solitary 
gleam through an opening in the face of the 
wall. Taking heart, Cunningham ste|)]>ed for- 
ward, and with outstretihed arms, .slowly tra- 
versed the long unseen expanse before bun, -.The 
flags beneath hia feet were .slippery with fungus, 
anil the close dec'ayed - inell which hung about 
the place aroused a .susjiieion that the disusi-d 
kitchens in Iheir present condition could scarcely 
be conducive towards tlie good health of Master 
Evi'rett in the Hall above. Onward, still ouwMrd, 
tn-ading light!}, }'ct oceusionally .stumbling over 
piciesof rotten hi mber, until an abru]>i eolhi>ion 
W'lth the hard vail w'ariUHl him that he eould 
go no farther. Nothing daunted, Cuiunngluim 
placed his baud upon the old stonework, and was 
abvmt to continue his i xploration, when his move- 
ments were checked hy tin* aiipeai.mce of an une,\- 
pected pheiumvciion. Vui* away in the direction 
from which he ouim , the '-pcHc of mooidiglit still 
ftpangUsl the floor ; hut now there hovered over 
it in till' d..’k 1., ’ r. 1 a ' ' 1 Iv p'.*- like a 

lurid e,vil st . . i.’. -I. ' . i < ■''! g' i • .ei ot tlu 

moon look • I'. !:M 1 1" w.is not hmg left in 

dtmht as t) tin* iiaturi' of this mvsteriuu.s app.iii- 
tion, fur the Jighl, heg.iii slowdy to api»roach him, 
and a hcMvy steq) soiiuded on tlie .stone floor 
Cunninghnm thought of his jmtsuer.s, and instinc- 
tively clutched at "liis tw'ord-liilt ; hut us the light 
gets nearer, he piuvt ivi ■- that its hearer is alone. 

‘Hugh Everett!’ he cries, starling jojdull} 
forward. 

‘Unit there'’ answers a lursli imkmtwn voxe 
M know you, Walter Cunningham. Bow'u with 
your W'eajion ; .surn-nder youiself !’ 

‘Keep that w’ord for }our own crew',’ retorted 
the (Javalier, shnuvdly guessing who I lie speaker 
Avas. ‘You are .a bar; you ilo not know me. 
Put down that lamp, and come to knocks 
fir.'.t,’ 

Draiving his sword in a iiK-ment, Brand rushed 
at the royalisl, intending to overcome Jmn ere 
any re.-3istance could be olfeied. Tins movemmit, 
w'hieh had been anticijiated, was m.w^ .as promptly 
encountered. The rieiniblican's thrast w.is nimbi} 
avoided, and so severe a bhnv dealt him in return, 
iliat he Avas /’ronght to lii.i kne<*s. But the 
lietory Avas not yit a\oii. Instantly recoA’cring 
liimseif, ftbijor I’.iand attacked hi ojiponciit Avith 
iuich determined ferocity, that it aaus only the 
state of jiai'tial clarkne.ss that, saved tin* latter 
from almost certain defeat. Several .sliglit flesh- 
wounds were both giAeii and taken in the bhml 
furv of the encounter, and Cunningham did not 
t' ( 1 confident of <oming off best man even AAdiile 
he trusty blade Avhiidi had borne him 

loiupany so long, AAlien, as it suddenly snapped 
off fh>?o 111 ills hand, there seemed but little 
V onbt that they liad come to the end of the 


game. As a last chance, he threw aside the 
useless hdt, and flinging himself on Ids stahvart 
adAUTsarA^, stroA'c to bear lum to the giound. 
Although a perfect m.itch lor his opponent m 
a general AAoiy, the serious di.sndViintage.s under 
Avdiich the (JiivaliiM- laboured forbiidi* this pre.sent 
unequal combat being jirotracted to any length. 
Many severe priAMtious and no little amount of 
fasting had reduced Ills strength to an unusually 
low el)b. Not so Major lii'aml ; the I’.irliu- 
menLiry bulldog aims avi'11 led and as poAverl’ul 
as a lion, and the despetale gi.ip])h‘ must huA^e 
ended by liis evi'utually ovt'i’coining Hit- obstinate 
re.dstaiice of (hiuiungli.im, li.ad not .in acciili'ut 
occurred Ailnch brought the duel to a sharj) 
termmalioii. As they AVU'stled and caught at 
each othei, the Bejniblicau made a lalse sb p, 
slq^ped, and fell baekward,^, striking lus In ail 
with teiTilii. force ujum Hie stone llag^, '^I'lie. 
struggle Ava-- OA'cr, 

ilaAung s-itisfied himself that the v.impu'hed 
man aax-is not likely to make a , ju-edy ivci »mv, 
Cunningh.im took the lamp and jn’oceedf.! to 
the dnusi-d (hmi’iey by uliii h he had de^ nded 
On suiA eying tlu -.I'ot, he lonud tii.it he must 
hiiAv unwittingly alighted iii tlie tuitre of a 
huge firepLu'e, Avlnch had no doubt lu'en med 
ioi cooking mail} iniglity ; irlo.im of lx el in 
the daA's ol ‘Coovl (.pe eii Bt" llm lab* auta- 
gonsst had eA’idmllv ( onie down by e,i lei* iii. aii'., 
for the end of a Lubh i h't down h\ a coujile 
ol rope-, Ava.s vi.ihif It was tin ■ ajipliances 
aaIiicIi helped the Iheahln.)!! oIIk ev lo jiro-ei uU> 
Ills soaiih, leaving Jlueijdujes nu.niAOiile .i , .i 
guard on Ma«ter KA'cielt in tin room .ilnoc. 
lbghtl\ giie'snig th it a.-sisl!iTi e waudd he A\itlim 
hail, liioiigh tin* rianni loi' he. arv’s coming 

alone ]*u//le(l Cunningham lUit a luLh, he pru- 
dently ilecided to leave the [d.ice, if ]jos.sil)K' by 
a dilleient AAxay from w Inch he (anie With flie 
Ibqaihbcairs sAVord lie eiit the fa lein-d 

to the ladder, .Uid exerting all his :-tleiiulh, 
.''Uceeeded in eairyiiig it Intui iu->ide the (lumu<'V 
and pl.icing it lx neatli tie (qieiiiu ; wlm li he 
luid iiotued ill the face ol tlie AV.ill, I’eturning 
after this to tlm still senseless Biand, he eliectixl 
.1 jxirtial (haiije of ilothing. Jb- llieii .i-.iviidixl 
the 1. aider, and iqnee/ing liimsell through tlie 
opening, Avhich f onimuiucab'd Avith the level of 
the ground outside, .-tood out u))on the soddmied 
gra.s-. a free man Turning li iiisclf, the f.igitnai 
royalist took one look .it tlu old Hall, ij.itlieil 
in siKery moonliglit, and Avith a mental liope 
tliat his movement would he iiiioh',eiTej!l, he 
trode aAva\ heneatli the black sIkuIoav o* flie 
trees, leaving <!ottley, as he thnn<.'ht, for ever. 

Many year, clipped before 1,1 ugh Everett heard 
any tiding- ol flu* ncx’turnal Aii-ilor lie receiA'cd 
on that cA. utlul nigld ; .ind in tlie meantime he 
suffered griaily from his ilisintcri'sted kindnesi,. 
Although actual ju-oof w.ts Avaiiting, suqiici(jn 
pfoiit I ’v at liirn as the aider and abeltor 

of :1 : ■ .' (hummghaui ; and consor|ucntly 

a JieaAy tine Avas imjioseil, whidi ate ux> the 
gi eater part of ‘the rtwenuoi. of the manor of 
(^)ttli'y. Not until the Jiixstoration, lu'aily nine 
vc.'ii-4 .ifter the cA’cnls wc have recorded, did 
the tw'o again behold each other; and by lliis 
time Walter Ciuuiingham Avas high in fuA'our 
Avitli the restored king. Their meeting Ava.s one 
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to 1)P reniem1)(*iv(l ; and Exerett, as he 
^azed at hn fnend’a face, fcdt iliat oxen thosi' 
111711; ypup'^ of tronhli' had not heioi ill hpeiit m 
Hpcuriu^ hiK wdety ; wlnle (hiiiuin; 4 h.un (now Sir 
"WaHor), who l)r(Ui;_;Iit witli liiin an order from 
the (hown rt'slorin^' ovorythni'^ that former! v 
appei-j .lim'd to tlio pro])erl,y, would Iuiav jnociired 
twent}'^ siicli, had lie l)een‘ .ihle, in retuiii lor the 
aervu e umh'ri'd luui on the nrjlit when In* 
made .icipiaintanee with the ‘])iie.'.t-hi»le' oi 
<Jottl('y. 

() (! (’ A S I O X A L N o T E S. 

TIIK I R' 1. .SI'M'i; OK Tlin (’om:o. 

In eonm" tioii with t1u' leturu oi Mr II ]\I 
St.inh'v to till-. l•onnUv, and the jmhht.ition of 
hi.i Ijook 'aiviiiM; a ivuftd ol hm m\ xeat's’ lahoins 
on tiu' (!i)iejo li‘i\‘i, tile notes hv Idr K. Ih'lmar 
i\Kre,in, in tlie i'uH' of it) llnijid tow/ze- 

pJitrol SiHiifi', (oiisiderahle iideresh AV«‘ 

learn then tin* iu’;::inuni'' of tm nioveim'iit whi<‘h 
has i^e. uivtl (ur >i\ili.NUion and (omirn'iee th.it 
immeiiM' leriiloiv m ^V^' tein Afia.i <a]!ed im 
Tree St.d.' ol tin' ( 'oii|.io. 

jjeo])oM 11, Ivini; oi ll . 1’ ’ . • 1 » h.i . 

all alom.; sliown .i . ]n ( i.il ■ . . • I •• ,stn.l\ 
(»[ oeo. 1 ,'phy an I loj- t.dt i-t . ami 

Lj'.ixel, jiixjlid, Ml Sepli Iiil/er I'otJ, I .•]ti"'sculatu( 
i.'eo;^ia)di( r.i to i Mmleivrne in his joyid pal (> e, 
Ihus'^els, to dr^ ii7> lie- (jiie-^lion ol lln (\ploi.i- 
lioii .ii'd (Hill ..ti'ili ol Altu'.i h;v I In o]»enino-up 
ol it to toiiMti’ie !iml li'pitiiii.iti* iUleiptise, and 
liv ll" 'rnnpiii;; out ol fne law-li.ide A' .i 
1. adt ol ,1 tlij' I' d,i\'’ (oiifiicine .ononysl, tin,-.- 
leoi'e ,!ix^ ’I o'M.ipIii IS li'um .'IX iaiiop'an 
lint loll', .til 1 idi'in.ilional Alidt.in oi uition w.'s 
jonned. Hut as l.u a- Ivioiand wai eoneerued, 
ml' inatioT >1 eo-o|). i it'ou w.e of ^Ilort <luiation, 
the h’oval 1 leo uajilm .d Soiidy jnifen-ino to 

(Ls own p.tH 1 . hn li jeKulltd 

in till- ‘ Alne.m I ' . •: i / 1»\ iiieins 

of whuh Air ICeilli .It din.'. ton, ,iml lu.< hUece.'Mir 
.losepJi Thomson, weie sent tail h* Aliiea 

ddie eenti.il eomil.ittee at iJnis,td'., o\ei Atliuli 
the kiii'f ot the llelyi.un ]»J er'i(le<h hkewne ta^.m- 
ised Iroin time to lime .sexen In.a* ex^iedition. 
irom the east nsi.t ttiw.nds l.aue ’'('■inpianyiku. 
Tlie i‘\ pJtir.'d Ion of tin* ('tuioo hy Sf inley ,ixe .x 
nexv dim (loll to these elloit.s .ind ealleil atl’entioii 
to the XX (.'stern eo.ast ; .ilthoueh thi.s ofo^raphii .ll 
ft'.at eo ,t twelvt' thi'niSind pounds, be-.ide^ the 
tUiik''' Me loss of one hundred and sexeiitx-thiee 

lixt's 

In IS/d, Mr Stanley xx'ent to the C(»nu'» 

( ommandcr-in-ehiel ol the International As^ot i.i- 
tion, Avith a view.of o])t'rinig np tliat nver It 
heeame iu'ee"..ir\, as the undortakiuj: devth.pevl, 
to obliiii liom tin ])oxx'er.. the lecoomtion of tlu 
soxereyLUi rights of tlie Society ' aetpiuvii by 
treatii's from the n.iliyo chiefs ol' the < Vmgo, anti 
ihese rights had to he defineil in legar fotm. 
Thf' 1’rt‘siih'nt of the landed States ui'lh.S4 xxas 
authorised to recomiist' the Sot^t ty’s Hag as tiiat 
oi a irieiidly goveTnnieiit, .ind Eranee followed 
xrilh till. 1 - the recent confereiiLO 

on West \l'' 'I '...‘I'- at Tleilin, inijiortant 
regulations wt'iv laid doxvn for (he exlahli.dimeiii 
of freedom of comnierco in tlie basin of the t’ongo 
and outlying region, s. The Congo Iftate xvas 


formally recogm.sed ; and its authority is iioxv 
.supreme over liye thousand miles of navigable 
Avatcr. The Ctmgo Hiver is estimated as discharg- 
ing inio the oeeaii a tribute almost equal to the 
Nile and Mi.s.sis.sippi iakeii together. There is an 
annual subsidy oi lorty thousand pounds m per- 
petuit}’^ iioiii the king of the Ilt'lgians, to assist 
tin* reA'onne ol tin' stab', Avliich is expected to be 
laisfti hy rent for laiitl leased to traders and 
others on the liaiiks of ihi* river, and by export 
duties No loll or passagi' dues are lexied, and 
theiv Ax’ill he no impoit (lutie.s for tAventy years 
to come NatiA''e.s and whiU' men .ire jzlaecd upon 
the t'amt* looting ; :dl religiotU' are tolerated ; 
Avlide the •'l.ix'e-tr.itlo is pro.scrihod. Treaties 
xx'eie .it tin* same time concliideil Axdth Kngland 
.lUfUtlie 1 hief hauiipean n.itioiialities to recognise 
its Jlag as a friemllx .state. 

Mr .‘"^t 'iilfx , AAdio h.i^ ^heie so much to bring 
the .dl.iir to a sue e*.sliil is.:,U(', has been appointed j 
goA'ernor , while tin re is a ])rob.il)ility that King 
Lco}>old will nsaimt' the title of sovereign 
1 of tin state. WMien ])rt)]>erly devi‘lo]M'cl, Mr 
I StanleA' eoimitlcrs th.it the Congo i i ;i avIjkIi, 
ipreAioiis (o the deliinitalmn, xxa.^- t-lii. ' I ii" 
jtont.iining one iniJlmn thrt*e luindred thousand 
j stju.ire miles, and a population of about forty 
1 million .'ouE— ought to yield a tratle of one 
j hiuidrt'tl million pounds. Treat u". have been 
nui'le xxith lour hundred and lilty eliieE, AAdio 
it'ctive eath .m amiual .snhssi'ly ol ten }iounds, 

I on (‘ondilion ihat they place no ohstaeh' m the 
Axav oi tin* Irt'c luiMgatioii of the riA’er, and 
j suhnut tluir disputi s to .iihitration. Hy the 
(oUAenlnzii AAntli rortugal, this poAVer gets the 
'.oiith or It ft hank oi tlie Congo lor ii distance of 
, imnlx miles irom it.', mouth. Stations liax'e now 
^ he. u built mid i'st.ihlished lor nearly liitei'H liiiii- 
idml imleN mlo tk.' eeiitiv of Aliie.i, and m all 
I pioli.iinlu s' r. ill way.' AX ill be m.idt lor it. iurthcr 
j (h vt lt)]»ne lit. 

[ 'Who tan ioreea.'.t tlu' futuiie of this immenso 
.teriitoix ' lloxv to gam nexv nuukels and Avhat 
1 to do with our su^piu^ i<opuI.ition, are tw'o 
i |.io]ilem.s ol the ago Tlie o]ieniiig-ii]) ut region > 

! like Ihf aboxt* i" one .'.(i-.xxer to them. 


Whiii I'raure ami Amei’iea hax'o ekaiuied the 
' iiiAiuiioii ut the hieyde, theie is a]'.o ground for 
j lielioviiig that Seoli.ind has .'..nn.' el. mu le. its 
I biithjilaee. A.s early a'. lSd(>, (MrC.ixm Dal/ell, 
i mt n hsUit, Losmahagoxx, laiiimkslniv, a m.in of 
j great inechanna) taieni, li.id a Im vtle of hm oxxm 
'inxmtiou in daily ii-e It xxtut by Ihe name of 
' ilii' MVosideu lloive wa*^ made ehieliy of xxaiotl, 

I m .1 strong and .sub l.inlial maimer, ihe only 
eoi'-ulerahle didoreme betxveon tns machine and 
an ortlin.-iry lueycle In ing that ll'g .steering- Avdioel 
! w'.is much larger Ihaii th.it in pn sent use. Tile- 
's ludle Avas so luxx that the ruler had both feet 
on the ground .at starting. Stirrups of iron hung 
' Ih'Iii the h-rej.art ol the saddle, Avdiicli \\a;re cori- 
■iieeitfl hy means of mm rods Axith the cranked 
I a.vle ol tiu' diiving-AAlieek i’rex ions to thus inA'eii- 
[ turn, Dal/ell had also constructed a tricycle, which 
! was propelled in a au ry noA’el inamu'r , j»J^‘-acjViliee, 
i e.i llexl A . ’ -I d I'Af a treadle movement, 

{ and eo.. ti I It -i • 1. X .ji w )d, Avere in use about 
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Thf immediate predecessor of the bicycle and 
tricycle in this country Avas the Dandy or Hubby- 
liorse, in use aliont (lie l)c”innm<j '?ll the century, 
on winch the rider ll^e<l to sit ami paddle himself 
along with feet on the ground. Through the 
ridicule of the caricaturists and for other reasons, 
it speedily fell into di.suse. For the practital 
development of cycling we have to come to ( om- 
larativcly lecent times. Tlie crank-action having 
leen introduced into mm limes made of iion in 
18fi2 by M. Michaux, during the [*ai is Exhibition 
of 18G7 the use ot tlu'se machines had become 
fairly popular. Two Englishmen wej't* one day 
admiring the evolutions of a veloeipedist in (he 
Luxembourg (Jardens, avIkmi I-Ik* di‘sii(> for the 
possession ol a maclnne occurred to both. One of 
ihe-e gentlemen, Mr (.Miarles Spemei, autlioe ol 
Ihriidit find Tnniilfs l‘a\f and rtatnify uas thmi 
th(‘ amateur < h.inipion "gymnast of Lnuland, and 
to him it Is said ludongs tlie honour ot mliodncing 
the bicych' to London in IStiS, vhere it alti.uled 
considerable iittentioii. The suceessliil mtrodm’ 
tion of the bicvi le led to the invention and 
iiiijiroA'emcut of tlie tricycle ; ami now scan el v 
u season p.Mses vsillionl. somi‘ iinpiuvaMueiit in 
utility and good w orkmaiHhi]) in (onnecljon nith 
both machines. 

While, .speeil is affected a good deal bv tlie j 
state of the ro.id-, the stvle of machiiH', fhe 
absence of a lusid-wind, and the ju.Ktice of the 
rider, an amabair has heon known to lide up- 
A\ arils of twenty miles m an hour A tricyclist 
h.i" hei'ii known to do one mile in tliree nimnfes 
tliirty-loiir and a half secomb. Loth the Iitiua- 
(iire and the manufacture of bicyilcs ami tneydes 
are now most extensive, and more than keej) pact 
with tin* dem.ind. 

Then' is a Ovi lists’ I’nion, to wlm h anv iider, 
amateur or protc'-ional, is elignble on pavimnt 
of one slnlluig. The C^yclisis’ Touring t'lub had 
iiicrcasetl to more tlian tweWe thuusand mimheis 
111 1883. 

The law .IS to evding lorhids tiding iqion any 
footw’ny, p.u ement, or caimew.'iy set apart toi 
loot-|ia'-i ii^er- ; insists upon the e.urymg of a 
lamp while iiding between ‘iiimet .uul simiise ; 
the hounding of .i bell oi whistle in passing earts, 
earnages, oi horses, or in ; • • ih'o.igh the 

.streets of u town; and the wln-re 

any horse is jeudered lestive and fiightened 
Tw"0 or more bicydmls .-hall nfd ride abreast 
w'lien passing or meeting .my xelii- le or lior-e- 
maii. 

sin Sl'KNCKn WKlil.,S u\ CKF'.MVHOM. 

Sir ts])eiicc;r WelL roceiiily ilelivered an addre-.s 
at the 1‘aikes Mu-eum ot Hvgiem*, when the 
chair was taken hy Sir T^yoii Flaytair, M L. 
In the couiveAit ]iis addres-. Sir S])encer said 
that as to hnjial withm our elmiehes, abbeys, 
and cathedral he aski-d them to consider tor 
a moment A\]iat incalcnlahle advantages crema- 
tion vvould giVT* ovir tlie pn nait system ot 
incasing the dead body in lead and *oak and ! 
leaving it beiieulh the lloor, where pnests and 
jicople atti'iiding ])nblic w or.sliip w ere exposed to 
more or less danger foi nion1,li.s or jears from 
th6 'S>ois'f^>»' sgib (‘mamitioiis Avhkh must escajie so 
long as more than the dry hont.s ri'mained. La-t 
Saturday tlie Lord Mavor was left in the cryjiL 
of St I’anl’s, his body to undergo blow decaj, 

: : L. 


I w'ith what amount of iiipiry to Dean and (lhapter 
I or to bucce'i.sive congregations no one could tell. 
I It might he biuall, it might he great, Init danger- 
ous itmuhtbe. Supposing that in.stead of placing 
the cothii in the crypl, at the same part of the 
burial service it had hei'U pas.sed into a crema- 
tory chaiiiher and the lemainder ot the service 
had followed, by the time the funeral oration, 
or one of those eluipieiit sermons with w'hicli 
Canon Liddon kejit eoiigrcgations .s])(‘ll-honnd toi 
an hour, was over, and the coucUiding hjunn had 
been sung, or the Jkad Mmch had been jilayed, 
the silvevv-w hi(e pure tish, winch, aftei one short 
hour, xvas all that ri-ni.uii(d ot a ]miitied body, 
])erie(tlv inoffensivi |o (he liviii'j, might he hit, 
unchanged tor ceiitiines in any Mich cinei.iry 
urn as might he seen in the Lrilish Museum, 
heiiutiful m lonii, and with insci ijitions whicli, 
a-> hisforn.il recoid.s, were me.ilcul.ihl v moii' ])ei- 
nianeiit than an^ tiling of modern i.islnon Wh.it 
might St Pauls and \V esLiniiister Ahliey he, il, 
iiisliMd oi the Collins with their eoiruptin < on- 
1 ti'iits, occupying large .sp.ice, .nid a si ni'ce ot 
d.ingei to the in mg, we h.id tlie a'les only 
I admitted, .air.mged in the iini'. along (lie snle- 
I ol the eloi,ster.s, or in (ha])el oj- nypi, or bene.'lli 
I ineinorial windows, .sl.ibs, cir Ium-m'-. We .shon'd 
have the s.iiue tli.inge in gi,ive\,iid.s and eenie- 
teiies Irom danger and dl,-gll^t to health .md 
heantv, when tin overcrowded lenietincs of to- 
day Were (onverted m(o (he ( Jod’n-acK' ol th(‘ 
tiiturc. 

c.m; 1)00 s\vji.i) nv .vnotuku. 

We h.ive reieh’e I the lollow’in >, ml ere, s| mg mu- 
ratixe Ixoiii a (oi n -pondent m (rH'enock, who 
thus xvrites ‘A leinark.ible e,i e of lile-sj\mg 
l>y a dog occuj'red l.ist simimi'r m (Ireenork, m a 
tmilier iiond .ilLiehed to a Kivvmill '^riii > 1 m]i 
ol laud 11] ii'ii which the .s.iwmill is Imilt ]irisen!- 
a irontagi o' ahoiit titlv _\,uds to the ])uhlic .street, 
and extends hilly two Iiimdied vaids tow'unls tlii' 
Clyde, 'rwo-tliird, ot the gioimd is wet ground 
— that is, ground entiii'lv i overed by water wlnm 
the tide I'j m I’liree ades of tins poll ion are 
mdosed hv .i sleiit ])almg, tlirongli wlmli mdo- 
sure the tide ebb" and llow.s 'J'lie fouith side is 
lormed bv a ]H‘r]»endicu].a' ('mb.inkment ol four 
leet dee]), winch abo (oiins the termination of 
thodiv giound ’I’he mdo-ure, or “]»ond” a.s it 
IS called, js Use.] lor sloimg timber afloat. At 
Ingb water, tlie l!o.ilmg tmilier and dry ground 
ar«‘ lu.ulv leva-). And as at the time of the 
lollowmg imideiit the jiond was flosdy pycked 
wil,h tmilar, tlieie seemed at hip,h water to be 
little .i])j)arent difference between flry ground 
and wt t gionud. 

‘For seviral day^ two dogs ol tin- bull-terrier 
kind, wlio->e owner-s were at woik in one or 
oilier oi the ' ’iiyard.s, w'ere eniovmg 

tln'iiisehos in li.n n: , ■ ’ aUsence by chasing 

each other m play, ruslimg mijii-tnonsly hither 
aid thither, bornetmies along the strei't, oica- 
sionally making a dait into the xard round about 
tile stiwinill, and as suddenly drsapjiearing neain 
- out to the sti\-et, and up one of the many 
closes at hand. One of tlie.se charges led to a 
rather sudden and .somewhat disastrous tcrinina- 
lion. It was high wati'r. hi at the gate of 
(he sawmill premises rushed the two dogs, the 
one do.-*- at the heels of the other, across the 
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tion of labour and dirt, 'jja's-fires are still more 
rostly tbaii eo.il ; but their convenience, cleanli- 
ness, and perfect control over lirvit will more than 
outwcJfj:li this fact with many people. 


yard and on to the floating timlier. One of tliem 
was soon ma<le aware of the instability of its 
tooting, by its sli]>pnig into tin* water lietweeii 
ti\o logs which were lloaling a J<*w inche-' apart 
'I’he t\\o logs between which the <log lell were 
flouting on their corners, and iherefore lornieil 
a slojai on each side like the letter A, which 
caused the dog to slip, bade into the water at 
every etlurt to scrainbh* on to the toj) si<le of 
its temporary jtrjMiii wall. Its more fortunate 
companion retreated to dry ground ; hut on 

sei'ing lh(' stniggh's of its fiiend, it at on< e , . _ „ ^ 

retimied, and, by inlelligeiit ‘-tnie, invited it 1 In the result, no lamp sent m for competition 
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It will he rememlx’red tliat last year Mr Ellis 
liCA^er oflered a pn/e of ^i^e linndred pounds 
for the host sah-ty lamp lor the use of miners. 


in Invitf 'Vhe ellorts ol ibe unlortnnat«* dog 

were td no a^al] ; still it ])ei-'e\ ered, dmiiig 
which lime tin* other had twice retunu'd from 
and to dry hind. On making the thud visit, it 


fuliilled (lie reipiired c(tiid]tion«, so that the jin/o 
w.H not awarded liiil we mav be qiiite sure 
that flic oiler did mncli gooil in turning the 
attention ol inventive brains to a much-wanted 


seeiiK'd to grasp tlu* situation, tor with its teotli I h<*lp to our ])oor miners. Tlie same gentleman 
U at ome caught its ,submerg( d conipanion by j now oilers a similar svii' to rlie discoverer or 
the back ot (Ik; net k, and assi.v.t|.(l so eflectnally j tlie inventor ol a salt* and elhcieiit substitute 
‘is lo enaltle it to scramble out ol Ibe water j lor guiijmwder in mines, rnioituiiately, gun- 
ttiiil join in anolber isnup, iait not w'ltbin saw- ' pt) water is cheap ami dttes its wairk well; but 
mill premise.' Tbev were lU'Vt r afteiwavtls seen , t la re is litlle doubt that to it must be attii- 
within 1 ht> gate, continmg their fun b) the dieels J buted many ol lb<»''e sad evplosions by which, 
on all sul>-'i'i|U('n1 octa^ittii' 

‘ Jl mav bi‘ til Miieie'>( ttt Hole (hat it w.is a male 


dog whnli lell mlo (he wab'i ; the othoi, its 
ivst'uei, w.V' tit (lie gt ittler st x.’ 

iiUTii, . I’muM'iiriL.s Ol-’ co\l-(1V> 

Ml Thoma' I’lelclier, WaiTingtoii, in speaking 
ol ‘Some (hinoiis i’lopei tiC' tif ( ‘oal-gas,’ said that 
until lately jieoplc had been under tin* impressitiu 
that ga- WMs meiety a means ol obtaining li-jlit 


I tluring the iia.st tw’elve months, nearly live linii- 
‘ dretl lives ha\e heim lost in this country and 
abroad. (.biless, thereloi’e, tIVe hojaal-for tlis- 
<oveiy points to somt* substitute which is cheap 
a.s well as eflective, wo laniiot ho])e that it will 
he reeeivetl Avith any great l.ooiir. Some short 
time ago then* were lavoiuahle rojiorts publislied 
of the behaviour of tilt* lime eartrulge, which ow'cs 
it" eflK'Ieuc^ to (he ailditioii of w’at/cr instead ot 
fire This cartrnlge i-. ol course above susjueion 
tar us e.x]>lo"ion i" (omerned ; imt like maiiv 


and (Win for (diis pin pose it had been, and still | other so-(alled‘innovations’itha''notbeengene- 
was w.'islefnllv U'-ed ( hdinarv-si/ed sitting-room- J rally adopted in onr colliericH. Tliere are many 
were sometime'! Irjlited bv tliree or four liurnei-, j who urge that the use ot gunpowder in our 
lach 1)1 mg meIo^ed with opal or <n*oiind-glass i mines should he ri'iidered illegal ; and although its 
globes, whuh WM-led about bait the liglil l^ow', abandonment would juobablv le-sen the oiilpiil, 
Ins own sitting-iuoni was very well lighti’d liy one I the W'oikiis waiuld be relieved ot one ol the 
No 8 r.iay’- biinii'i’ I’eojile w en- not gmierally j rmk- attending their unenviable lot 
aware that one huge burner, consuming eight leet At a recent meeting ot the Royal 
]ier hour, gav'e lav mole light than two separate | grajihiLul Society, 
iiurnets each eoiisuunng four bet ]H*r hour; andjivsliii; 
tli.it om; burner vvjtbnut sli.ide w.is about as good ' 

U" two with o]).il or gioinid 'gl.i" elobes, A Imiuer 
if |)lacod at siu li an angle us to give a flat m’ 
s,mcer-sh.i]ieil ll.inie, gre.illy nicre.ised tlie light, 
but vv.is liable to smoko it tinned low'. In the 
case of smoking of leilmgs, the gray or brown 


( leo- 

Mr ('timber g.ave an inte- 
accouiit Ol Ins travel" in the region 
•I the tapper ( 'tin go Eoi tin* last eight years 

Mr ('oinber h.is bet'u in AVestt*ru Ahiea, oii- 
•.•mIiv ''■mg b) the ctuintry as a medical 
m '-‘'i.iiy (i the Rajitist MiS'ionary Society. 
AVitli some ol his ini"elti.-h hielhrou he pushed 
U]) (he river lor lour hundreil miles above 




discolorat.ion was, he tliouglit, eaiised only by the 1 Stan Kw Pool, cov'ering a district never he lore 
dust in the air being more or less burnt, caught ! explored except by Stanley liimsell. Witli re- 
in^ the, ascent ling current of hot air, and throw n;gard to the health til Murope.m.s in (his country, 
a'garist the cv’ding. j he di.stingui.shed Iietvveen (he several .sections 

"Mi* KletLlar ‘ evidently pruitises what he ot the river. In the delta and on the coast 
jireaclu*", ami tlie cooking, heating, .tml lighting near ihi' iivor tliere ai’e l.irge number." of J'airo- 
111 his own Imme ^ire done by means of gas. In ' peaii traders trom every countrv, who seem 
Ills hou.se of fourteen rooni.s, with an average ot ' always well and to iios.se.ss soniHeliarm against 
ti'ii persoiLs, his gas lull in 188.‘J was tvvenly- ( leviTs In (he (.it.ir.i^'t region ot the river, 
one ponnd.s, at thiee shillings and Jiv'epeiiee per i between Vni and Slanley I'nul, idmut two hnn- 
thoiisand cubic feet Of this sum, eight pounds ' dred Euiopeans had lound their home during 
vveilt lor lighting ; three jiminds ten .shillings for , the past six year". Of these, pi-rliaps twenty- 
cooking , one pound for hath-heating ; aud'i'ight | five ]ier cent, liad died, genendlv Ij'oni iever. 
poll nd.s ten shillings for gas-fin*". The rooking I Thinlly, the Europeans in the l'p]H‘r (.Jongo, 
and heating by gas aavod him at^ea.st one servant” j nnniliering about tliirly, have enjoyed good 
v^hile his coal'-liill averaged twenty-seven slallmgs ■ liealth. it is inti'resting to note tliat tlie steamer 
lor eighteen months. As to ipialilv of cooking ' in which IMr (kuuher travelled vvab^lmiR at 
ami convenience, there could be no ])o.ssible com- 1 MeS'i's Tboniycrott’s works at (.'ilisvviclt on 
pari.Mon between ga.s and any known fuel. Rut ! tlie Tliaines, and was taken out in sections and 
Mr Elotelier admits that if we exclude ^he qiies- 1 put together on arrival at Pool. 
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Actordirijx to tlio Nfun YorL (*hristian Uniov^ 
tlie small coin n.swl in many parts of Mexico 
I*, of a soincwliut jK'ctiliar cliaractcr. It con- 
sists of small tablets of soap stamped with the 
Government mark. These tablets can be used 
ior wa^luiiG purposes so Ioiig as tin* impression 
Ls not remlered illegible. 

Another novelty nliich is common to the 
]\lexiran Indians is worthy of notice, TIk'm- 
varriors, A\e are told, make a ser\ieeabli‘ shieM 
out of a blanket by wetting it and holding it 
by its upper edge to screen their boilies. A 
bullet in striking such an obstacle will not pi(‘r e 
it, but vill merely eauM* it to sivay back The 
blankets are band-Avoven ami art' vt'iy tlin k 
A ftiw experiments would soon didtu-inine the 
cfficieuey of this curnuis shield, which, il suc- 
cessful, might be utilrtd by our own troops. 

A great maJiy frauds ^mve rt'cenlly been perpe- 
trated upon pawnbrokers and <»thei.-. by means of 
a new' alloy made to imilate nine-* amt void. It 
is compo^ed of (oppir, tin, and ]>l.itimim, and 
Avill resist the oiduuirv acid fc't. When formed 
into coins it will agiec* in wvight, and ring A\j(h 
gemiine gold ; and it believed that a large 
number of s]tuiious soAeieign-. aie at the present 
moment in actual eire alalioii, (omiio-cd of thi'^ 
‘mvstery gold,’ as it is tmaned. 

The lives of tin- ]ioor hoises ujion tin* sti<*tt 
tramdmes are hard and short. A verv (ew 
years of llic woik the liarde t pait <tf Avhnh is 
the (ilfort neecs,sary in starting the In aw \elivle 
into motion— reudi -IS tlj<*m nnliL foi liirfhei ser- 
vice. All lovers of animal' will Iheielore lejoice 
in the rapid adoption of hteani in ])lae( of hor • - 
pow'er foi this ]mrpoG. In manv of our provin- 
cial towns the trams aie enliieh woiked by tins 
new form of iron-ho*se, ulmdi i as sii,.,)t us its 
living prototype. Only lust month tin* W igsn 
Tramw’ay Oompany sohl off its entire stock of 
horses. Dining the* jia-it three years Ilnur tram- 
ways have been Avoiked by engnie.s and ho* -e 
jointly, and the expciienee thus j'aiued ha 
hlioAvn most Iv ||;rp coal is cheaper 

than muscle, 'I !i ' . • . Tramw'iiv Com- 

pany would do w'ldl to make note of (his, and 
thus put an end to tin* (ruelty eiiaeted das 
after day oii the .steej) incline', of our northern 
capital. 

Tile Tb.liihitiou of Amateur Thof.-giaphy in 
London proved to be .•■o great an attraction 
that it w'a.s kept ojten lor a fortnight longer 
than at first iiitendcsl 'fhe* great number of 

I iictures sent in for (oinpetitioii in-aily bixleeu 
inndred — show.s Avhat a hold tin-, heantiful 
art has taken upon the jmbln* tisli*. Many 
of the w’orks show’U w'ere ot the very highest 
cla.ss. The amateur with means m*! leisure 
has far better pf portunitie.s cT gaming di.'.Linctjon 
in this art tluin the busv ])rofesM<mal pho- 
tographer, who must, to .sreiire ])alionage, run 
in one groove and lemain a ti.vtiire m Ins 
studio. 

Now that it is i)o,-",ible to secure jnctiires of 
all kinds of o’ met m motion, from a flash of 
lightning to iln gl. breaker on tlie sea- 

shore, appliances to make matters easy for tlie 
u hi qaitoui^ photographer aie constantly being 
brought 'lorward. Om* of the most ingenious of 
these' IS the Oamei’a C'hf), introduced by Messrs 
Oakley of Bermondsey, Loudon. This is a little 


contrivance with a clamp and a univcrbal joint 
W'hich will fit 111)011 anylliing from a tiicjcle 
wheel (at rest) to the knifeboard rail of an 
omnibus. To this is readily scri'vved the pho- 
tograpluc camera. Tin* travi-ller can tlius dis- 
]H‘nse with the ciimhrons tripod stand, and can 
place In', handy np]>arntiis wdiercver he pleases. 

A powerful hydr.iulic jiri'ss has lately been 
constructed by Sir .)ose])h A^''hitworth & Co. for 
the purpose ol c(tnipr(‘'.siiig teak and making it 
hard ami close-grained, so ihat loom shuttles can 
he <-oiistructed from it. ’Phe high price of bo\- 
wooil, formerlv nsi'd lor tins i)urposc, has reii- 
di’red it necess'iry th.if some chi aper material 
.should, if possible, be found vvlm'h will answer 
the same end. The ])ress subjects the teak to a 
])res-ure of about fourteen tons to the sqiiaie 
imh Cmler the oju-ration, the wood becomes 
very deiisig and is suscej){able of a high iinish. 
It would be interesting to know whether this 
eompi e-'i'd wooil (.ail !»■' leiideivd SCI V lecivble 
for engr.ivung piirjMtsis Manv woods li been 
evperimenli d upon in this dinction, o\ mg to 
Iho hieh jfi'Ke ol the boxwood ordin.. ay used, 
hilt wall iiiditlerent .siitiess. Many an " of the 
opinion that autom.ilicallv mgr.ived bloi ks will 
prc'i'iitly jvaih smdi jierfeition dial the art of 
dll' engi.iver will b.* lo't. iJiil who ale 

hei-t qualified to vivi an ojiiinoii upon die 
.snlije. t . ’ that mm li vit lemaim, ti* 

be ilom * ■ wood-t iigr.iver limis Im* 

occu])afioli gone. 

Sivp'imv or rather halMram* tiihi't. are 
now . "Old at dll' I’aii' po tolhci- wliidi indtle 
the holder to die jirivdeg* ot five minute, lon- 
viixition pier teleidione w illi a Ineud at anv oilier 
jHist-olliee or telejdiom* station .il a di'tami. 
Cur own pu'lal ami telephone aniboiitiC' wmild 
do well to iiKik ‘ a note of till" Jlidiej’lo, tiny 
seem to have hei n at lovvi iheads with one 
anothei, and between die tv. o sluols tin pnbln 
inleie"t has f.dieii to the eMuml It i, uitaiu 
that our lilephoiie sv-lem i, at piC'Cnf t.ir loo 
eMla"ive, ami Ilii' Companies will soon find out, 
j's the lailway ConqianiC" h.ive ulivady dom*, 
tliat ni serving tlie ml elects of the masms, tlu.v 
w ill he.'t .sei v'e Ihi ir ow n 

Some inti'i’esUne jiarlienlui-. haw l.delv bocu 
jinhlished relative to I' 1 ' ! C . f liferent 

kinds of le.ither lor ■ 1 '“I' ' . bawd 

on oh’-eiwalion- lecordtd in the Bnnted-hook 
dop.iitment of die lliitish Museum. Like mott 
odiei- thing'- in this age of rai)id ])rodnction and 
ehea]) m.iimlai lure, the ([uality of Lngli.sh leather 
has deleiioialed dm mg (he past hnndreid year'. 
Proeessi", hav'e been mtroduceil for tanning leather 
quieklvg and the resulting mati rial has "sullen d. 
JVloroeeo leetlii r, made from the hides of the 
sh'-ep, die voat, an-l the .seal, is the most durable. 
Thi'se skins are lamied with simiaeh, a plant 
whnh i.s eommon in South America as vv'ell a.s 
in Southern Europi*. Ne\t to morocco comes 
ronn in point of durabilitv ; hut it will he a 
.suriu'jse to many to find that the so-called 
INis'^ian leather is the least lasting of any 
Among the curiosities of bim),ing m the Mu.seum 
are —a book bound in deerskin, dated still 

in good condition ; one bound in the skin ot the 
kangaroo ; and several in tanned pigskin, all of 
which have lasted well. 

A nevij, method of packing materials which 
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are liable to injury by centact with tbc air lias order to Japan for material wherewith to try 
been ])iibli‘-ho(r by an American paper. ^ It is fiv^^h exjieriiiK'nts. I'liis courpc has been taken 
there slated that a”( 4 eriiian fMan mpplies diflerent at tlie instance of Professor Pcccari, who has 
cliemicals, chloisdc of lime, for iiibiince, treated stiuhed the grmvth of tiu* tea-plant in the 
* in the following; manner. The material is countries in wdiich it is indi}^enous. He is of 
wrapped m strong pijx-r and sealed np. The opinion that previous ftiiluri's iii Italy have been 
f packagi' is tbeii immersed loi a monu'iit in a duo to errors in culture. For instance, the 
bath of resin which is inst w.irm (‘noiir'h In jdants havi- been reared in the shade; A^lnlst 
keep it in the Inpinl slate. Aiiotln'r out^di' in India and (.Mima they an* jdanted on open 
coatin^f ol paper eomplet.es the operation. It is '■ <:rouiid in the lull bUue of the .sun. The sod, 
obvious tliat many ]»eiisbable commodities— but, in A\bicli tin- ]>lauls are ;:;rown should con- 
delMUicHCent salts and the like, Avbu h are now tain a lai^fe pio]Kirtioii of sand and oxide of 
supplied 111 bottles —could bi* eomi 11 leully treated iron Professor P>e(’(_aii beliews if lb(‘«e and 
111 1 lie !' ime manm 1. other details of culture be atlendisl to, and 

'File jioweilul autisejilic action of jx'rcbloiide it 1 lie plant-, to be ]m])orle(l are brout^bt from 
’ ol uiercmy (corrosive Ml b’amale) has ot late Aeai-- Ili(‘ c.dtlest proAimes of .)a]).in, lluit Italian 
attracted mueli attention Dr Steriibei<4 [ias iii "roW(;ji-. will meet with sucte--. in their next 
i(\'eiit. Pepoits to tlie American I'uldu Tlealtli I attisiipts. 

As-ociation ;',iven the tu'miUi ot hi- <tbservat k.tis In IS77, a urcclar av.i* i— ned to the rail- 
uj)on tli(‘ ellicu’iK \ of the salt, wliali contirm } way (-oiiijianies by the I’.oard (d Trade, puinlui!.; 
jiixvioiis e\])r‘j iiijeut'-', lie n-M rts that all a'jiieoii ! 1 out that throo-lonrtle- ol the railway acddenls 
solution ol the mercniie salt in the prop..] 1 luii ' leported to the J^oaid Avive traieidde to the 
ol one 111 tin thou-.uid i-- stioiie euon'j,li to lusui't' ' want ot eontiuiiuus biakes. Tb<' Poavd further 
the (h'trmt'oii of micioscopn mu.s in actiA’e , pointed out the comlitions essential for a oood 
;.pou!h ii"t cont.iiiiirio rpore, ; uud tli.it it the | ( oritiiiuou- biake -namely, th.it it should be 
projioi I ii'ii 1)1 im reaseu to om* m one thousand, j etlieieiit in stojipim; traiii.s, m-taiilaneous in 
itde'-lioA- Uie sporc’s too, proAuded th.at its a. tioii action, self-adnio in lase of .iVudciit ; that it 
is (ontiiiued tor .1 (cit.uu jieriod. The stroiv'ev I should Ix' regul.iily used, made of durable m.ate- 

■•filutioii H fil.w) .1 reliul'li* aoo^d. for ibe disiiilei tioii I rials, and easih'’ ki'pt in order. A return lias 

of beddmOj loi the w.ehilip of lioo’*- and Avails j jii-t bi'Cli lu.uh' by the railAAM> Companie«, 111 

of lufeitid rooms, lor tlu' liaiM- and iiistrunn nt- • aceoi'il.uice Avith the Art of 1S7M, r'‘..n.‘c< : m" the 

of suioeon-, ,iml lor tln' li'eatnieiit of Avomid-. use of coiitniuous brakes ou tlicii a ■ Ii'i . 
Put loi (oDinnum a]),)iieat)oii to aaouikIs, the ' I’loiii tins aac oatbei that the total amount ot 
weidier oiliiiiou is pn lei itde I’or tin* thoiuu.lh lolhng-stock litted Asitli eontiuuou-, brake.-’ up 
(li.-infi'i lion ol olhii i\e ' 1 ’ 1 anv fluid i to the end ot hist year Aias .seventv-four p. r 

mal.(>ri,d ‘iippo.ed t..> ■: • • grims, he i cent, of eiigitn'i and se\'ent.y-seveu per cent, of 

lei omiM' ud-. a solution ol one ni liAe liuiidh d, ' Aehn le« 'JMi(‘ entire .stock ol the l\rLtro])olilan 
(oul.unni; tlie ..ini', qiiaiitil.y of ])ot.isMniii pel - | di.-trict Inu' is iitleil Avith the AVestinohouse 
m.ingniate ((’oiuh - lluid) In all la-i-, 1 'les-* j brake. The U N. H, the L \V., the L 13. 
unxtuu'- r(<|nite a (.'‘it on dffiiute time (lining' ami S. (', tlu' N. 11, the N. London, the 

A\lu(di thes mii-t b( .dlowi'd to .ict, < i thin aa ill | .Meliojv.lit, in, and various Scotch lines an* among 

not ellect the jmi'pii e 111 \ lev. . | the otli-T (Jompaiiies avIio doser\e lu.iiour.ihh* 

Mr Samuel Morhv h.i. ie(e)itl\, in a le-Aure ' mention in conijilyiii", a\ ith tlie conditions of 
to A illa'gei’.-, emlea\imre(l to urge u]>(m the the P.oard of Trade ciicular. 

l.ibonviu;*; c' 1 ' .d' u\ and (voiiomy «>< | Mr AKittien A\ ilium-, AMiini'g in the ( 4 . atfe- 

a A'e'gi'table < ■ ■ i\ !■ r diildreii. MMie ; /l/m/a'a'ac, s.iys ‘The lv< poit of Hr Spr.t'gue 

Jm'ikiI m '■ ii'i ■ I* - 1. *1 . 111 - indor.ses Mr ! on “ marbled beef ” assures ut: th.it catlle-breedf'is 

Morley’s remaikiS, and jioiuts out that a child'.s ' < an manuf.i'jture this iioAelty ii tlie public will 
body, (oiMsting as it doe.s ]>rniei[)aily ol lluul ! pun lia-e it, and sjieaks of rc.arrangpiig the dis- 


and laity comjionents, and, in a 
model iiti* degree, of aelive 


Lubiitiou of fat and lean as freely as a manu- 
facturer of AA'all-papers or a calif o-pruil.er may 


rcfpiires u noiiiishnient Avlinli goe.s rather moie ' ivai range liis blo.ks to bjing out. iicav patterns 
to the hnilding-np of its eoirstituents than to i lor the foifhcouiing .season. As the Tunes re- 
the ^srnolA' of their fiimtional expenditure, ro | m.nks • “M'he stocky. ird ha.s Iwcoim* .i .sculjittjr’B 
that the child lecjii ires inert iiiateiials, .•-•uch as ' studio, in aaIik h livimg matter is moulded aceord- 
bread, A^ogelables, (See., for the layiug-oii of sub- mg to the artist’s discretion.'’ instead of placing 
staiicf*, fur mttre tluin meat. It is pctinted out, ' ilie l.it of our jirirc catth* lu huge uii manageable 
too, that a child’s ]ood must be abundant., and 1 lumps as licretotore, aa'c .an* to biiyii it regularly 
tins in poor home.s is, of course, far easur of iiitci I,inh*d Avith tlie muscular fil%;y ami fasci- 
attaiiiment Avitli \eget.ible.s than Avilb meat at cub**, forming m!irbh*d, ribbon-patterned, streaky 
its |)re.seut price. .uid this j.s to be effeited by Kciontific 

Ihen* liuAV lu'cn in past time.s many attempts feeding and the surviv.d of the fittest; by 
to acclun.iti.se tlu* tea-plant iii Italy; and tU* faithful and Augorous application of DarAA'iiuan 
French consul .it Maples ba.s, m bis last Jleport, principles. Tlie Times t(‘lls us that “the most 
giA’en several mtere.-5tiug ])ai*t)cuUr.s ndative to sjilciidid marldmg is as fl(*etiiig us beauty in 
them. IJiLlierto tlies* att(*nipts luive only resulted general, .ami Aiill not .siirAUVo diseom forts,” that 
in Jailure, although in some few districts plants the marbled cattle must not be subjeelf'd to the 
ha\’'e been groAvn in the open and h.iA'e thriven hardships of a si*a~voyage, and thevej^fre 'We 
for a short time. The government are, howajver, must do our m,irblirig .at home. This coiitlu- 
not discour.ag(*d by previoiLS di.sappoiutment ; and sum, howe\cr, is liable to serious modification, 
the Italian Minister of Agriculture h.as .sen| a large now that the problem of imiiorting slaughtered 
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meat in prime condition has been practically 
.solved ’ 

A tontomporiiry has rei ontly pointed out a 
curio'>i'ty of eoiumerce in the fact tbit the major 
portKJU of the produce exported from South 
Aljica is used for the iidornmeut of the hxir sox, 
and becomes visible in the form of dnimonds 
and ostrich feathers. The.se articles of luxury 
indeed account for five luilhuns out of the sum 
of seven and a half millions which re]>rosents 
the value of the exports 'fwenty years a^o 
the ibaniond fudds ot South Afrua were un- 
known. Xow Kimberh'y alone rejoiei-.s in a 
population which takes annually a million 
steiling in wage", all earned in digging out the 
preciou.s gems. During the jiast fifteen a ears 
about forty million ])ounds-worth of diamond.^ 
have been won ij*oin Motlier ]‘hvith in these 
fields ; representing, wjneii cut and olfered for s.ah; 
in the jewellers’ shops, eon.siderably more than 
double that vast hum. 

There is, at the time we Avritc, every reason 
to hope that a Ihreatened war hi'tween thi.s 
countiy and another power has been baiijuly 
averted, liut the rumour of sucb a cahimily, 
althougli it paraly.s<‘a trade and doivs nmcli harm 
in otber ways, is olteii prodiu tivo of good in 
the shape of' valuable suggestions, winch other- 
wi.se would never have bee* made. For in.slanco, 
it -haft lately been proposed that by interrntional 
vjmdcrstandmg, every fleet or wpiadron should be 
accompanied by a ‘Red (h'o'-s’ ship, whos<> duty 
ii would be to re.^cue drowning men and to 
auccour the wounded. The lescued ones ivould 
be considered jirisoiiers of war, and would even- 
tually be given over to the \ irtonous side. This 
»uggc,‘«tion needs no comment. In the.se days 
of tprpedyes, rams, and lieavv guns — wdueb be- 
tween them can sink a Meet in a \ery short 
time — such a liumane proiislori becomes a posi- 
tive. neci vsi tv 

Another very good suggestion is, that Fddy- 
stone lighthouse should be at once placed in 
telegrapliK! communication with Plymouth, troni 
which town it is distant some ten miles Ry 
tins provision, timely warning could be given 
of the approach of a hostile tieet. Rut even m 
tiinea ol jicace, a cable hetw'’een tJie outlying 
lighthouse and the slioie w'ould he of immense 
service, and would soon ]»ay the- expense of its 
installation. It se-ciiis rather surjeiising that the 
wire has not Leon hud elown lung ago. 

The ncAVs that Kngland lias adeh-d to lier vast 
dominions u coaling slation at Port Hamilton, 
in the Lslaiid of (^ueljiart, a\iII eaiiHt- nianv 
people to ask wliere that jihice liajipens to 
ba The island lies otf the eastern sboies of 
Asia, and is. sixty mil(‘.s di-^tant from the 
southern of (^)roa. Jt is of \ejlcanic 

origin ; about forty miles in length by seventeen 
in width at its broadest part. The highest 
point of the i-land is .six thou.saiul five hun- 
dred feet ; and the r(»cks arc so white as. to 
have tlie appearanci- of being cuvered with snow. 
The place is icrtile, well populated, and ils 
scenery is most beautiful. I’hc people carry 
on a flourishing indu.stry in the manulactiire 
of straw-plaited hats; hut tln^y bear a bail 
nalue, cliiefly in consequence of the island h.iving 
been used more than once iis a penal settlement 
by the Corean government. liy the po-^jes- 


sion of this coaling station, England materially 
.strengthens lier hands in the far eastern seas. 

In this .low mil for lltb October occurred 
an article on ]liirn.s and Scalds, recommending 
Carrou oil, a compound ot olive oil and lime- 
water. A eorrespoiidi'iit suggests au improve- 
inout even upon tliis well-known recipe. He 
says. ‘My father prepared this oil iilty years 
ago, but he alway-. ii>.cd raw' linsei*d oil, with 
tile addition of a small {pianLity of turpentine, 
.say a leaspoonful to a six-ounce or eight- ounce 
buttle. 1 do not tliink there can be a better 
remedy for burn-, and scalds. The turpentine 
is a marvellous improiement in allaying the 
pain ; and it is veiy desiralde that the remedy 
should be made known as w'idely as possible,’ 


TO NliJ. by 

Thk rose, .-lias ' sh.-iH bloom to fall. 

The (ii'c til. it, hole it, jt.'iss awiiy , 

Anil Tiiiio, wild jolfois ]o\s hoiM .ill, 

May stani]* tliosc features with it e 
Thoie/h Ji'/e iii.i\ dim that bn,:ht blin »\e, 

Foi me il- ( h.inu will no’r-r be lest , 

(‘.tiei uia\ im lease as jf'.'ti-. toll In, 
l.ut I sli.iil novel count flic lo.it. 

The fice with tott'iiii" limbs Is left, 

Its WOOS upon till* biee/e fo will , 

Tlie bou 'hs, of ,tll then h-ave betel t, 

SImll ciiti!;-- Iii'loie file winbi’s '4:'ile 
Ami }c.ii'> III IV iiiI''C I hat la.iilth- bimv, 

And .ill it' clu i, tin" locks derail, ee , 

You will tie b.>\el\ then, .is now, 

I'kii I sh.ill nevej rmiik tin Lli.ini'i*. 

No. c.iU 1 I'ei fnmet the d.is 

When, hoj.cs deU.itcd, hi.ut dcpic sn,], 

Yon ehaiiiifd the billci stun.' .ivv.iv. 

And Idled inv' soul vvilh p' .u e and ic I 
Ah, no ' I never can lui''et 

'the checiin'; tnule, tlm vvelcoiin- wo.d, 

The <‘V' lli.it ''lisli-iicd vvlieii we met, 

'’'lie vo.c. In svviet eomp.i-aon .stirioJ 

Tli.it vone sh.nll vet iclaln it,s pow'cr 
^Yhell all i(s silvi'i tune has lied , 

Till! .smile sh.dl i heei fho diille.sfc lioiu, 

'Ihoii"h all it.s fotiner la,'ht be .sped. 

Lit «V( IV li' kle eli.ilm dL']),iit, 
ll ' iifu li.ineo be so iia lined * 

W bile 31 1 it'inams the kindlj beait, 

The de.uest gift m left behind’ 

Fiuxois KnansT Dkaulky, 


The Ciindiictoi of (iHMVinKUs’s .Toubnal begs to direct 
the ntfcntiuij of Oontkihu I'OU. s to tho followjug notice: 
L'rf. All coiniiMirncations should bo addrcshcd to the 
‘ l•Alltol, odO High Street, Edinburgh.’ 

IV Foi its return 111 easi- of meligdidity, postage stamps 
sliould .lecomjiany every inanusciipt 
.*W. To secure their safe return if ineligihle. All Manit- 
sCKiri's, wlietlier accompanied by a lottei of adviee or 
otfiirwise, should hare the m'ltcr^s A'amr and Addms 
'icnttm v/Mjii fhuii IN I’CLL 

ith. Offerings of Verse should invarnibly be accompanied 
l»y a stamped aild directed eim'lo]>e. 

Jf tne above rules arc complied nnth, the Eddor mil 
do his best to insure the safe return of ineligible papers. 


J’rintcd aud Published hy W. & IL Chambkhh, 47 Pater- 
noster How, London, and 339 High Street, EniNBUBttiL 


All Et^hli Raerved. 
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WIIITSTABLE OYSTERS. | 
Eor romu; yvais tlie production of oyhlcr-s has j 
liecn dt'clinmg. "W'c ]»y no nuMii'i disire to cojnoy 
the imprc'Siou lli.it tlu*y lire becuninio iinol)- 
Uiuiiblc. shelly .'5]n-'ciimins, liailing IVoin 

Aiuericii, J’urtugal, and the North Sea, make a 
hiave show in mi'tiopolit.iu markets It the 
jiuhlie aie not above feasting upon these, lish- 
luonger.s Mill long be able to supply the arlieh* at 
something like a reasonable price But epicures, 
Mho mmU be content Muth nothing .short of a 
leal ‘Whitstable native,’ must not object to p.iv 
a high juice for the gratification of tluur taste. 
Duiiiig the «eiison, these delicacies, Mithout 
leaving any large jirofits to the fishmonger, are 
M'orth thri'O shillings and siKjience jier do/en 
This jiraetically limits their coiisumptiuii to the 
M’oalthy. 

Only sixty years ago, Whitstahle oyster.s 
Sold at nineteen shillings a hiishel ; and even 
twenty 3’oars since, the prices were so mode- 
rate that an 03'hter-snj)jier in M'hicli ‘ natives ’ 
figured M’Us by no means ri-garJcd as an unjusti- 
fiable extiavagauei*. In those gootl old times, 
coinparatii ely few of the bivalves were carried 
to London other than by boats. A regular 
fieet of sM’ilt, jierfectlv found, mvII- manned boats 
ran between ^N'liitsUible and Billingsgate ; and 
cajiT^.ii tones ot ru.se.s adojited by the energetic 
captains are even now gleefully told by veteran 
salts M'ho delight to ‘figlit their battles o’er 
again.’ The trade^ M^as then a veiy differeiit 
atfair from m hat it has since beconii'. A 
bu&hel of oysters muis a tiling M'oj-th buying ; 
for the fish M'ere piled and jvacked to a perfect 
cone, high over the rim of the measure. As 
if this was not enough, half a shovelful more 
M-^as generally given, as a blessing, into the 
bargain. » • 

yhe largest sale of oysters recorded Vas in 
the season of 1802-63, when upMrards of sixty 
millions were sext into the market ‘Natives’ 
M'erc then tM'o guineas per Loudon buahcL The 
same quantity at the present time if M’orth 


.seienleen pounds; and ive need liardly say that 
measures are not heaped, nor half-shovelfuls 
thrown in. Even comimui oysters are now 
selling at coiishlerahly more than double the 
prices obtained for ‘ natives half a century | 
ago. ! 

Of course M'e are proud of our oysters. They ! 
arc veritable m<dluscaii aristocrats. But M’C 
endeavour to improve the inferior sorts, and to 
imjiarl, so far in mv can, culture and refinement 
to shelly candidate^ from I'A-ex, from France, 
from the North Sea, and even from Ireland. 
But these la4, ])erhaj)s feeling their inferiority', 
pivfer ‘home-rule’ Still, it as for their good 
that thev are taken from their lough-and-tumble 
lile in the stormy ocean, and iraii-liried to our 
lich and quiet estuarine M’ater". Here, like 
Jeslnirun, they M'ax fat ; but truth compels us 
to admit that M'e have never yet seen them 
kick. Yet, at their he-^t, thesi* can scarcely com- 
pare M'lth the ‘native,’ M'liich, M'hile it thoroughly 
enjoy'.s life, doei. as little iii the hoiise-hiiilding 
line as it possibly can. Free from all anxiety, 
ami Nifely shclfured from every .storm, it dis- 
dains to pile up its shell lu huge coarse ridges 1 
and layer'5 ; and so it fa-^hion.s a beaiiliful, 
peifectly formed, thin eovermg, the interior of 
Mhieh IS of a nacreous iridescence, th.it in point 
of sjdendour treads closely at the heels of its 
tropical coii.'siii, the pearl-oyster hnubell. 

lloM is it that oy.sters are declining ? A 
great ‘sjiat of brood’ was dejio, sited in the Whit- 
stable M'atens in the .seasons 18;58^iid 1859. At 
that time the men rts'iped a ricliNiarvest. The 
<=j.at, or in other Mords the baby oysters, clustered 
eveiy'where, on the rucks, on the bides c'’ the 
harbour, in the .sluice, and in the very back- 
water itself. Flafsinni earned poumls— weekly, 
t by collecting it ; and the very children, without 
trouble or danger, obtained considerable sums 
in the banio M'aj'. llut since that time little ‘spat’ 
has been deposited. Tlie causes of tlii^^ failure 
are unknoM'ii. Notwithstanding all the means 
employed, the .scai’city continues to increase. As 
yet, the brood cometh in ^ant measure. Not 
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a few person?-— among thorn those gentlemen who 
are popularly snpposc<l to know all ahout the 
matter — attribute tlie failure to ‘ over-dreilging.’ 
But we are a'=isured by old men who have been 
on the ground upwards of sixty years, that some 
of the heaviest ‘spats’ have oocurrcil at times 
when the fishery has been, comparatively .•'peak- 
ing, denuded of stock. 

According to popular opinion, an oyster should 
never be eaten unless the month has an ‘r’ in 
its name. The summer months arc the unlucky 
ones. Then the oyster enjoys himself, or ought 
to do so. His human ‘friendly foes’ rclrain 
from their onslaughts ujion his small but well- 
nigh adamantine home. Why is this? Ojsters, 
as a rule, spawn in or J line ; and as the 

nature of the mollusc then undergoes an import- 
ant change, its llesli is wdlh reason regarded as 
unwholesome. The spawn — or ‘spat,.’ .is it is 
usually called— is at first of a creani-liko colour 
and consistence ; as it mature', it assumes the 
appearance of slate-dust ; and ivhen the p.iivut 
at length opens its shell .and emits the ‘sp.at,’ 
the water becomes pervaded with a misty hue. 
Freed from their inother’a w.at'diful care, these 
gay y<Hing creatures — for such they are — plunge 
headlong into life, and revel in the poetry of 
motion. As yet, the dasliiiig I’ouiig bivahe is 
' very rudimentary ; but he possesses a pair of 
tiny shdls, the very picture in luini.at ure of 
those which his careless pan iits bo.ist of ; ami 
he sports his own little mantle, to whuh .ne 
attached a number of cilia as mmiite as they 
are wonderful. B\ means of these little p.uldlos, 
during the first tliree days of its existence the 
infant 03’stor moves freedy from ])l.iee to pl.iee, 
as bees (lit fi-om llower to ilowi'r. While this 
condition of freedom lasts, the tiny creature i- 
exposed to the ravages of its many foes. It is, 
loo, an ariMous time for the dredgermau. Fre- 
quently the freely moving j'oung ‘^put’ is swept 
far away from its breediiig-gmuTids by stoiuis, 
tides, and currents. Then, uhen it finally settles, 
and seriously undertakes the establishineut of u 
home, it possibly does so on some deep sea 
bottom. Thus, while the ‘sjiat’ is wholly lost 
to the cultivators, the colony formed remains 
undiscovered, and so is practically lost. 

Should the young oyster escape infantine perils, 
and be spared to settle down in tlie vicinity <d’ 
it? phlegmatic parent, it attaches itself to some 
suitable quicih^^ resting-place by its under shell. 
The cilia, no longer either useful or ornamental, 
disappear ; and h.oving no longer .anything better 
to do, the ]uvenile mollusc begins to grow. 
Within a fortnight it h.as enlarged to the size of 
a pin’s head ; and within twelve months, sup- 
posing it to have escaped the attacks •)! star- 
fishes and other enemies of its race, it will he 
as big as a two-shilling piece. Not, however, 
until it^ims attained the mature age of four 
years, is it con'^idered marketixble. 

Various indeed are the substames to which 


at the time of settlement frivolous young oysters 
attach themselves. Some of these curious mate- 
rials, with the shells attached, arc in the writer's 
cabinet; and very peculiar they are. Among 
them may be specially mentioned a piece of 
wood bored through and through by tbe UredOy 
or sliipwmrra. Yet another is a fossil crustacean, 
washed out of the Loudon clay, A portion of 
the tusk of AVep/tas pmnKjcnivSy a mammoth’f, 
tooth, .and a part of the bone of a rhinocero'!, 
have aKo afforded founJatious for colonies of 
o,y.?tera. A vase of be.iutiful ►Samian w.arc and 
s(*\c'ral fr.igmeiit? of Iloinaii pottery are more 
or less iiicrusteil ’willi well-grown sliell'i. A l.vrge 
rough Roman roofiug-tile, similar to those cxlu- 
bited m York ^ruseiiin, tbe same, too, as those 
Avliich were ancientlj^ used in the construction of 
soldiers’ grave'^, AvonUl appear to have affonb'd 
young t>3'.ster.s ainjde room fiir the di.s]>I sv of their 
])eciili.ar afiections. Old Dutch bottb , tobac( o- 
]tipes of strange fashion, anti other (,uier urtich's 
too numerous to lueution, show th;it the succu- 
lent mollusc is not very paiticiilai* -when' Ir* 
pitches his habitatittii 

This account would be snignlarly iik ompb-te 
if no rt'fereiice wai in.ide to tbe awards at the 
Fisberics Exhibition of ISSIt. Tliat I’Abibition 
will belong remembered for the s])lt‘iidid ‘■uccc'S 
wbi'di it acliievetl. At the ])r(‘seiit time, no 
wilier on fislieru s or on ]>i 1 icuUnre t.in any 
more avoid maUing refeivim* tliei.to than Mr 
Dnk tonbl kcq> tlie bead t)f King (diaries I. 
out of his mamisenpt. Tla* Whitslable ()\'lor 
Company was w'tdl repie^'entcd at the Exliihi- 
liou , and its acpianum, sitecially tb'signt d and 
arranged, aUrai'b'il tbe iitti'iitiou of the liundreds 
of thousands of visitors. Tu tins aquarium were 
exhibited (he xarioiis sjiooie-, of 03 ■.teis m tlie 
dillereiit stages ol tlieir giowtli ; (lie sttil of 
wliK h tht‘ bed o! the froiind is composed; tbe 
dog-wbelks, star-li-lies, and other foes of the 

ouster; with alge, zoophytes sea-anemones and 
otlnr specimens of marine animal and vegetable 
life 

'riie Seasalttr .and I lam Dv.ster-fi slimy (.’om- 
piiny IS niiothiT succossCul centre of the great 
Whit^table ov.slev- trade. Its name stands deserv- 
edly higli ill the nietrojiolitau markets, and its 
produt t.s .are held 111 reputation. It is an old 
fishery, dating b.ai'k to an unknown jieriod. 
(Vrtainly the Seasalter fishery was grant'.*'!, to 
the 1‘riorv oi f diiistchureh, ( 'anterbiiry, before 
the tune *if the Norman (Jompiest. As long ago 
as the reign of King Henr3' VITl , the fishery 
wa? settled iijiou tlie Deaji and Cliapter of 
(Jaiitcrburv Cathedral. At the present time, the 
r(>valt3'- of the fisher\'', the Seasalter portion (»f 
xvhich is situated on a spit of ground called the 
‘ pollard,’ IS held by Messrs Austen of Canterbury. 
Tl cratifvirg *0 be able to record that this 
‘'[.i’.; li h< w.i also admirably represented 
at the great Fiisherie.? Exhibition ; mid that the 
enteiqu'ising owners carried off a fair share of 
the prizes and awards. 

At the present time, upwards of thirty millions 
of young oysters arc annually imported from 
various places in England ami elsewhere by the 
two grc<^ Companies. Many of these are brought 
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from Arcachon. and otlier Froncli lireedinjf- 
«rounds ; Avhilst E^-ox also furnishes larj^e quaii- 
ibitJOH (^f ‘brood.’ As this woik <*f inq^nrtatiou 
has increased, it has necessitated the creation 
of a considerable carrying' fleet ; thus altogether 
there are over one hun(lred boats employed m 
the trade in one way and another. Each boat is 
manned by from three 'to live liands. It will 
theielorc bo readily seen that the^’e oyster-fi'-hei les 
are the moans of alTurding hone-.t, profitable, 
and fairly constant employment to a very large 
number of naai .ind boys, who in more senses 
than one really live by the sea. 


A HOLTSE DIVIDED AGAID^ST ITSELF. 

iiY MRS OLirnAxr. 


TiiE Winterhonrns came ne\t day : he to the 
best room in the hoir''', a tenijoiatun' carelidly 
bc])t up to f-i\ty-ti\e degrees, and tin* daily atteii- 
lions of tli(' excellent doctor, wlio, Taid^ iMarlc- 
liam dctd.'ii'i'd, w'a-> thrown .iway upon her loalthy 
hunseliold. .Mr Wiiitcrljonru wa-, a man of filtv, 
a confirm' d invalid, Avho tiavdled with a wdiole 
])aia])liernalia of inedn aments, and a servant 
wlio was a trained nmse, and ^••ry sKilful in all 
the lower biMinlies ot the, iivdical cralt. .Mi-> 
Winterbourii, howeier, w'as not Jiki' this. She 
wa^}oun‘f, pi’i'tly, hs'ly, fond ol wli.it *-110 ealleil 
‘fun,’ an<l bv no incan^ bound to her husliand’s 
sickroom. Everybody said slu' was \ery kind 
to Inm. She ue\er relused to go* to him wluii 
he WMiiled her. Of her own a«eord, .is ])ait ol 
her usual routiru', sir would go into In.s room 
three or even tour times a day to see if she could 
do .anWliing. She .d with liim alwajs Ailiile 
Jbiberfs tin- mau-iiur-.e h.'id his dinner. AVh it 
more could a worn m do ^ Sin- luul indeed, it 
w.is nnder'.iooil, niariad him a'g.iiiist her will; 
but that is an acudeiit not to be avouled, .ind 
.she had always been a iiifKhd ot piopintx. 
They were .“sked evei vw here, whuh, corn nh nog 
how little adapted ho was fbr .soeiety, was iioihiiu; 
less than the highest ]iroor ot how iiiinli .she 
w'.as thoneht of; and the most, iiivpvo.ichable 
matrons (lid not hesitate to iin ilc Lotd JM.aikhaiu 
to meet llie AVinterbouvii.s. It was a won- 
dertul, quite an ideal fiieiulship, eve r\ body s.iid. 
And it w.is suili a comfoit to both of them! 
For Maikhairi, considering the devotion he had 
alw;,iy showm to his mother, w'oiild i.iol.ablv 
find It veiy ineonvenient to marry, winch is tJic 
only thing wliidi makes frienddiip between a 
man and a wuiman difticult. A w'ontan <loes not 
like her devoted ^fi ieiid to marry : that is llie 
worst of those delicate relationshijis, and it i.s 
the point upon wiiicli they general! v come to 
shipwreck in the end. A.s a matter of conr-e, 
any other harm of a grosser kind Avaa not so 
much as thought of by any one who knew tlu»m. 
There were jieoplc, liow'ever, ivho asked them- 
selves and e.i'di otlier, as a fine prohleiu, one of 
those cases of conijdication wlifeli it jilcases the 
liuman intdlcct to lesolve, Avliat would happen 
if Wmterbourn died? — a thing wdiicU he AV'as 
fontinually threatening to do. It had been at 
one time quite a favourite subjeet of speculation 
in society. Some sanl that it Avould^ not suit 


Harkham at all, that he Avould get out of it 
.somehow ; some, that there Avould he no escape 
for him ; some, that Avith such a fine jointure 
as Nelly Avould haie, it Avould .set the little man 
up, if he could give up his ‘ivays.’ Markham 
h.id not a very gootl reputation, tliough ev’ery- 
bodv kiieAV th.it he aims the be.^t son in the 
world. He played, it Avas s;iid, iiiore and uther- 
WKse th.m a man of lii.s pesition ought to play. 
He AAM.S often amusing, and ahvay.s nice to Avomen, 
.so fli.it ‘^oeietA’- neM'i* in the least broke Avith 
him, and he h.id ch.iinjiions ca ery where. But 
the mere fact that he ivquired champions was 
a pi oof th.it all Avas not exactly a.s it ought to 
lie. He was a man amUi a great many ‘Avay.s,’ 
Avliith of c( uir.se it IS luitiiral to .suppo.se Avould 
be b^id AA.ays, tliniigli, exct'pt in the matter of 
i)laA% no one knew Avry well avIkiI they AAUTe. 

AViiiterbourn, liowcv^i# laul never been so bad 
as li'‘ Ava.s on tins oei.ision, Avhen lie Avas almost 
I lilted out of the earriage and c.irried to his room, 
his very ho.st being alloAved no speech of him 
till next inoiuing, atier he AVas supposed to haA"c 
gotoiertlic i.itigiie ol th(‘ journey. Tlie doctor, 
wlien he was summoned, sliook lii.s head and 
looked A’ei*> gr.'iAe ; and it may bo imagined 
what talks Avent on among tlm guests Avlieii no 
' one ot the famdv Av.i^ present to hear. These 
talks Aveie sometimes earned on before Frances, 
wlio Avas scarcely realised n.s the danghter of 
Hu; house. E\eii Flande llanisay forgot Ins OAvn 
]n'essiug eoneenis in eon-ideriition ot the urgent 
question of the moment., aiul Sir ’riiomas ceased 
to think of Waiing. Fr.iuces gle.iued from 
what .she heaid that lli<*y Avere all juvparing for 
(light. ‘Of conr-c, m ease aiivtlnng dieadl'ul 
happens, dear Lady Markham,’ tlii'y said, ‘will 
no doubt go too.’ 

‘ What a funny tlnn-g,’ eaid one of the Miss 
Moutagne.M, ‘if it slumlil Im[)p( n in tliis house.’ 

‘ Funny, Laura ' A"oii me.ni dreadful,’ cried her 
mother. ‘ j)o choo.se a our w ord a little better.’ 

‘Oh, you know what 1 nu'.iu, mamma!’ cried 
tlie young lady. 

‘You must think it dreadful indeed,’ said Mrs 
Montague, adJres-ing FiMiin'K-, ‘th.it Ave should 
I di.scus.s Mieli a s.id thing in tliis Avay. Of 
[lourse, AA'c are, all very borry lor jioor Mr 
W nileibourn ; and if he had been ill and dying 

in 111!} owm house But oue’.s mind is 

occupied at present by the great inconvenience 
— oil, more than that — the horror and — and 
embaiTjussineiit to a our dear mother.’ 

‘All thal,’ said Sir Tliuma.s wilh a certain 
.solemnity. Perlj.a])s it avus the air of niiubiuil 
gr.ivity wnth Avliicli ho uttered lliesc tivo AAmi’ds 
which raised the sm.rllest inomimtary titter — no, 
lutt so much as a titter— a lainHy audible sruile, 
if such an expre.s.su)n . m.ay nV used — chiefly 
among the young l.idies, avIio had perliaps a 
ch'aier re.disution of the kind of embarrassment 
that Avas meant than A\as expected of them. 
But Frances had no duo Avhatever to it. She 
replietl Avarmly : 

‘jMy mother Avill not think of the ineon- 
vcmeiiee. It is surely those Avho arc in such 
trouble themselves Avho arc tin* only people to 
think about. — Poor Mrs AViriterbourn 

‘ Who IS it that i.s .speaking of me in* such 
a kind voice % ’ said the sick mau’.s wife. 

yjic had just come into the room ; and she 
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was very well aware that she was being dis- ni Franfcs’ face. It w^as perhaps only that the 
ens'^ed by everybody about — herself and her girl w'as a little simpleton, ami meant what she 
cirenmstances, and all Iho'^e contingeneies which said. ‘ Vou think 1 sit up at night,’ she said, 
were, in spite of herself, beginning to stir her ‘Olio. I should be ol no use. Mr Winterbourn 
ow'ii mind, as they had already done the minds has Ins own servant, who know’s exactly what 
of all around. That is one Hung wdiich in any to do ; and the doctor is to send a nurse to let 
crisis people in society may be always sure of, lioberts get a little rest —It is very good of 
that their circumstances are being fully talked you. NurMug is quite the sort of thing people 
over by their friends. go in for now, isn’t it? Ihit, unfortunately, 

‘I hope w’e ha\e all kind voices wdien we poor Mr Wiuterhonni can’t hear amateurs, and 
R^eak ot von, my dear Nelly. This one was 1 .should do no good,’ 

Prances AV.ning, our new little friend here.’ She gave Frances a blight smile as she said 

‘Ah, that explains,’ said Mrs Wmterhourn ; this, and turned again towarcK the scene out- 
and she w’cnt on, without saying more, to tin* side, opening her book at thi' same time, wdiich 
conservatory, wdncli ojiened from tin* drawing- was like a dismissal. But at that moment, to 
room in which the jnirty was sealed. They the great surprise ol Frances, Maikham ajipeared 
W'ere silenced, though they had not been saving wilboui, strolling towards the open door He 

anything very had of her. The snddmi ajipear- tame m Avheii he saw hi'i*, nodding to her with 

ance of the person dise.yivsed always dot's make a lottk wdiicli stopped her .as she w’as about to 
a certain impre-ssion. The gentlemen t)t tlie Inni awaA\ 

group tlisjiersed, the ladie.s h(‘gan to talk of ‘J am glad you are making friends with my 
something ebe. PTaiices, very shy, yet luirdened lilth* sister,’ lie said — ‘Ilow' is Wintei bouiii 
with a great desire to say tir tlo sonu thing now ? ’ 

towards the consolation of those* whti were, ‘1 wish ei’eryhody woiiLl not ask me every 

she hatl said, in stub trouble, went aftci Mi" two minutes bow he is mnv,’ eiud tin* young 

Winterbourn. Slie had scaled her.sell where the wile. ‘He tlof'-n’t change from tme hall-hoiir to 

big palms and other exotic foliage w'ere tliK ki st, another — Oh, impatient; ye^, 1 am im]iatieiit. 
out of sight of the draw'ing-room, I'lose to the I am half out of my sense-, wlmt with one 
open doorway that led to the lawn and Hie sea thing and anoHiei ; ami here is your sisp r - 
P’rances was a little surpn-ed that the wile of voui si-ler — asking to help me to mii’M' him' 
a man who w’as Hiomght to be ‘l.Miig should That wa'idl that was Wiinting, 1 think, to drive 
leave hi.s bedside at all; but she rellecled that me (pule mail ' ’ 

to preimit hieaking down, and thus being no ‘lam suie little Fan ne\er Hioiight she would 
longer of any vise to the ])atieut, it was the nrodme, smh a teriible rc-sult. Be reasonable, 
duty of eveiy nuise to l.dvo a certain amount. N^clly,’ 

of rest and fresh air. She felt, howt'ver, more ‘Hoii't call ino IS’i'lly, sir; and don’t tell me 
and more tinnd as she iip]mnu bed Mis Winter- to be reasonable. Don’t von know bow tlmy 
Ijouru bad not Hie air of a nnise. She was are all talking, tlio&e horrible peiiple '' — Ob, wliy, 
dressed in her vrsual way, with her ii.svud oriia- why did 1 hung him here?’ 

meuts — not too much, but yet enough to make ‘Whatever was Hie reason, it c.an’t be nmhme 
a tinkle,' had she been at the side of a sick now*,’ said Mnikhani. ‘Come, 'Ndlv' Tin- is 
jierson, and possibly to have disturbed him. Two nothing but nerves, vou know. You can he 
or three bracelets on a jiretty arm are vviy vour-elf when yon jdease.’ 

pretty things; but they are not very .suitable ‘Do you know wliy he talk- to me like that 
lor a sick-mir.-e She was sitting with a hook befoie vou?’ saiil Mih Winteiboiun, suddenly 
in one hand, leaning her head iijtoii the turning upon P’rance-. ‘It is because he thinks 
other, evidently not reading, evidently very Hun- r. ;mn » to a crisH, and that 1 bh.ill 

serious. Fraiice.s was encouraged by the down- be •.■in]' i'i< i - Here the ha.sty creature came | 

cast face. to a jiau-c and slaied .suddenly round her. ‘Oh, 

‘I hope you will not think me very hold,’ 1 don’t know* what I am saying, (Jeofl ! They 
slie said, the other st.uting and liiriiiiig round are all talking, talking m every loiner about 

at the sound of her v'oice ‘I wanted to ask you and me.’ 

if I could help you in any w<iy. 1 am very ‘Bun away, Fan,’ .said her brother. ‘Mrs 
good for keeping avv’akc, and I couhl get you Wiiiterbourn, you see, is not Well. The^ bt\st 

what you wanted. — Oh, I don’t mean that I am thing for her is to he left in (piiet. Bun 

good onmigh to be trusted as inii.sc ; hut if 1 avvav.’ 

might sit up with yon — in the next room -to ‘It i.s you: who ought to go away, Markham, 
get you what yon .want ’ and leav’o her to me.’ 

‘What do you^/mi'an, child the young w'oinan ‘Oli ” said Markliain, with a gleam of amusp- 
said in a ipiick, startlol, hall-ollended v'oice. She ini'iit, ‘yon set up for that too, I’aii ! But I 

was not vei'V’^ mucli ohler than P’rauce,s, bnt hei know better liovv to take care ot Kelly than you 

ex])erience.s hufl been \*ery diffi'i'eiit. She tluMight ilo. Bun away.’ 

ollencc was meant. Lady Markham had alway.s The con.sternation with which Frances obeyed 
been kind to her, which wa.s, .she fell, somewhat j this request it would In' diilicult to describe, 
to Lady Maikham’s own advantage, for Nelly i She liad not understood the talk in the drawing- 
know that Markham would never marry so long \ i-oom, and she d5d not unda'staud this. But 
as her influence lasted, and tliis was for hi» I it gave her ideas a strange shock. A woman, 
mothoi’s pood. But now* it was very possible | whose husband was dying, and who was away 
Hiat Isady Markham was trembling, and had put | from him — who called Markham by his Christian 
her little daughter forward to give a sly .stroke, j name, and apparently preferred his ministrations 
Her tone solteiied, however, as she looked up j to her o\^. She would not go back as she 
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came, to afford the Indies in the drawing-room ‘He is afraid of tlie responsihilitv — at least 
a now snhjfct for their comments, hut Avout out I am, Markham. Think — in your house ! — 0 yes, 
instead by the open door, not thinking that the my dear, go Avithont delay.’ 

only path by which she could retiiin indoois Markham pauM'il, ami looked at hor with his 
k led past the Avindow of her mother’s room, which keen little eyes, ‘Mother, Avhv don’t you say 
xipened on the luAvn round the angle of the house, at once you Avnnt to get me out ol the aamv.’ 

Lady ]\Iarkham Avas standing there looking out ‘I do 1 don’t deny it, Maikham. — But this 
as Frances came in sight. She knockfd upon t<»o. We ought to Iuia'c aimtlu*r opinion. Do, 
the AVindoAA’^ to call her daughter’.s attention, and tor any iavoiir, wli.it I ask you, dear; oh, do 
opening it hurriedly, culled her in. ‘Have you it’— O yes, 1 Avould rather you sent him here, 
w‘on Markham?’ fche said, almost before Frances and did not come b.ick Avith him. But tomo 


could hear. 

‘T have left him, this niomcnt.’ 

‘ Foa have lett liirn Js he .done, then’ Who 
is Avith him ? Is Nelly Winterbonrii (here 

Frances could not hdl Avliy it Av.as (hat ‘•he 


back, if you must ; only, go, go now.’ 

‘You think he aviU be— de.ul before I could 
I get bade. 1 AVill telegr.iph for Dr lluw.ird, 
mother ; hut I will not gf) aAvay.’ 

‘You can do no good, !Markham~-('xcept to 


disliked to uusw'er She made a little as-enting iii.ike people tilk. Oh, lor mercy’s sake, Avhat- 
iiiovement of her Ik ad. e\ er you may do afterw\mD, go imwJ 

‘It ought not to T^e,’ <ncd L.ely M.Arkh.im- ‘i Avill go and telegfaph— A\uth pleasure,’ ho 
‘ij^ot at thus moment at any otluu tune, it they s.nd. 

like, but not noAA\ Don’t Aom see the differenct"^ J^idy M.vrkham turned and took Frances’ arm, 
Bdore, nothing av.i-, ])os>ible. Now — Avlien at as lie left them. ‘I lliinlc 1 nin-t gii’^e in now 

jiny moment, she may be a lr(>(‘ Asoman, and ;ilto'',e(lier,’ .she cued, ‘All is going Avrong Avith 

!M.\ik-h<im Doh'l' vou see ilic diffetmae ^ me Fird Con, and tlien my boy. For iioav I 

They should not, they ''hoiild not, b(* togctliernoAV ’’ ''Ve w'hat aaiJI h.ipjien. And you don’t kuoAV, 

Fr.'inces stood before her niotlu'r tooling th.it vou can’t think what Markh.im^luus been to me. 
a cl. uni A\as made u]»ou her avIikIi .‘Ik* ilid not Ch, Ik* h.a been eAer\thuig to me! And noAV — 
e\eii undm'stiiid, .iiid a helplessnc-s wliidi Av.a I knoAv w hut Avilt happen now.’ 

.altogedu c ioKign to her oidin.iry seii'ations ‘ !^Eanuua,’ said hh. nice®, trembling. She AA'aiited 
She' (lid not luider-t.iiid, nor Avi-h to lUKlet.-tand (o vay lh.it little as she hi'i^elf AAais, she Avas one 
--it w.is odious to Ik r to think ('A'eii wliut il A\ho aaouM ni'ver Ibr-'akt* Ik r mother, Ihit she 
could meuu. And a\ hat (ould she do'^ L.a<lv was so (oiisckui-. that L.idy Maikh.inis thoughts 


]\larkham w;h agitatd 
cotdiol hoihclf. 


and t‘\cited-- not able 


AA’ent over her bead and took no note ot her, 
(hit llu* AA'oids A\en stilled uii her lijis. ‘lie 


‘For I h.iAe pist seen the docloi,’ she cried, s.ud tome once th.it he could never- le.ue )(>u,’ 

‘and he p.ivs that it is a <iue 4 ioii not even ol site said, t.iltenng, though it aa’os not Avliat Hie 

(lavs, but ol hour" (loud Ikmacus, ehild, oiiK' ine.int to -ay. 

liunk ot it that ‘ueh a thing should b i]'pen ‘ He sud to you once < Then he has been 

litu'i*; and that Maikli.uii, MatUi'tm f should h.i\e thinking ot it, Ik* has heeii ilisiiissing the (jue.s- 
1 o m,ui.ig(' eA ei’A tiling, Cli, it 1 " ]iKle(.eut — ther( llioii't’ L.kIa' M.a’kh.uii s.ud Avitli hitteines". She 
is no other wold lor it Co .uid call liiiii to le.uit he.ivily iifioii Fr.ances’ .inii, but not AAith 

me, W(* must get 1)1111 to go .iA\a_> ’ .m\ tender aiipreeialion ol the girl’.s Avi.sttiil 


me, W(* must get 1)1111 to go .iA\a_> ’ 

‘Mamma,’ sjud I’l.nie*', ‘how (..in 1 go back ^ 
He told JiK* to go .ind lea\'e tlieiii,’ 

‘He is a fool,’ cried L.idy Maikli.un, st.imping 
her foot ‘Ho does mit .see lioAV he i.s eoni- 


.ui\ tender aiipreeialion ol the girl’.s Avi.sttiil 
! (1( >ire to • omiort her ‘Th.it me.ins,’ sin* said, 
‘th.it I can never de.seit him J nui.st go noAV 
and git lid ol all this ( M itciiienl, .iiid put on 
a composed f.xa*, .iiid tell the people that they 


nutting himself; he doe.s not mind, — Oh, a\ li.if ! m.ty go aw.iv it they liki 


does it matter Ailiat he said to yon ' Bun .if 
once and bring him to me, S.iy 1 have stunc- 


flung for them to go .iwa) But T laii’t s 
lieie AAith death iii the, house, and t.ike 


. It Avill he the right 
a) But T lan’t st.iy 


thing uigeiit to tell liiiu. Say -oh, .say am*- mofh(ily rare of of th.it girl, Avliom I ne\a’r 
thing’- it (Constance had bi'cn'here, she Avon Id tru-ted — AAhom M.ukh.im And she Avill 


haA(> knoAvii.’ 

Fi .uices AY.is a'ova scnsilde to (hi* aiKuv thus 
tin*,, ’.it her in liaste, AVithout tlioiiglit. She 
AAMS so stung hy it, th.it she turned hastih to 
do her motliec’s commi.ssi()n at all ,co.st,s But 


marry hiifi Avithin the Ae.ii*. I know it.’ 

Fiamvs m.ide a litlh* outcry of lion or, being 
greatly distuihed-- ‘O no, no’’ Avithoiit any 
mi*.innig, for she nidi*ed kneAV nothing. 

‘ N^o ! lioAv can you say No? --when you are 


before she had taken haH’-a-do/cn steps, M.irk- (]uito in ignorance. J c.aii’t tell you Avliat M.ark- 
ham huii.self ap[i()*ired, coming leisurely, easily, li.ini AA'ould AA'isli -to be let al(,V.^e, most likely, 
Avith lihs usual cimqiosure, lound the corner, if tliey AA'ould let him alone. -Ihit .she Avill (lo 
‘What’s AArong Avith you, little uu?’ he asked it. She .al\A’a}s Avas !.■ it tr u.' : .mil now she 

‘You don’t mind AA'h.it 1 said to yon, F.ui ; 1 will be riCi. Oli, wh. .i ‘ii'ii: ii is alto, other 

('ouldn’t help it, my dear.’ — like a thmuDrbolt i i:l .i ('-‘ir sky. Who 

‘ Tt isn’t tliat, M.irkhaiii. It is — mamma.’ * could have itmigiued, aa’Iicu we came doAVii here 

And then Lady J\IaTkIiam, too mueh excited so tuampully, AAith nothing miiisual If 1 

to Avail, came out 1|) ]om them.* ‘Do you knoAV thought of any eh.ange at all, it Ava.s perhaps 
till* state of atfiiirs, Markli.im''’ Doe.s she kuoAv? that Claude — Avhom, by the AA^ay, you must not 
I'AAMiit you to go off instantly Avithout losing a be rude to, Frances -that Claude might per- 

moment, to Southampton, to fetch Dr lIoAvard. haps And iioav, here la everything Dkiisej^tled, 

— Quick ! There is just Iniic to get the boat.’ and luy Ide turned upside down.’ 

‘Dr Howard? — What i.s Avroiig aviHi the man What did she hope that Claude would liavo 
here?’ * dune? Frum^eb’ biaiii Ava^ all perplexed. She 
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Lad pliuiyctl into a sudden sea of trouLlea, with- 
out Kunwin£» (von -what the vild eleinents -were 
liiat liislioil tlu' ])la( id waters into lury and made 
the sky tLiik all around. 


VERONA AS IT IS. 

Ttik association of Verona with the name of 
SiiakspiMi’c, always intiiiiaio, has been intensified 
within the past few 5'cars by the revival, on a 
scale of exactness and niajfmfn ence nevi'r before 
aimed at, of the two id.iys of whieli the Beenes 
arc laid ni the ipianit old Italian city; and \i‘t 
the Ihiglish travellcT, red-hot with the enthu- 
sia^ni ciii^endered ly u itnessMig oiu' or oth(*i‘ 
of the representations, fomlly expeiting that tlie 
Montague'' and the (l.ipulet?, Romeo ainl Juliet, 
T^aiiuee and Speeil, imU ino\e witli him in the 
midst of scenes almo^t uuehangeil duiing tin* 
lapse of centuries, prepared lor the enjoyment 
ol plea‘«ant, roman tie day-dream's in a juosaic 
age, IS doomed to bitter disu])])ointment. Riil 
the bitlerne'S of the blow from his Shakspeiaan 
])oint of view is immeasurably soltened by the 
<dher hi-'toneal cluirms wliiih surround Verona 
Verona has but scant justice done her by the 
general traveller, A couple of hoiiis are deenu'd 
amply suHieient to oxbau 4 her attraction", 
wlieieas a veek migbt be iully employed b) the 
cunseientioU'' >ighl^eer uho has a higher object 
in \u;w Iheii tlic mere craimuing of the gieatesl 
possible amount 'of ‘doing’ into tbe smallest 
po'-<siblc space ol time; whibt llu* artist and tin 
autiipiary mu-t make up Hu ir niimls to an even 
longer faoj'ouru. And \el, oven 1111011 we have 
been jirepaiod for disappointment, tbe liit't 
association of Verona in our mnula being w'ltli 
Shakspcarc, oiir IIinI duly is to see lor oiii’M-heb 
bow far short the, real fallB of the ideal; aiul 
ive make our wiiy to the house of the Cupiil. I'l 
There, in the mean, dark, narrow', evil-smelling 
Via (\ipi‘llo, stands tlu' hou.'>e , but ahi'’ what a 
grimy, jirosaie ivalily it is, even wlieii pre-enti'd 
to us alter a due loweiing of our ideal. 

The urnioiial bearings — the cap — are still over 
the archway; but excepting tlnmi, there is not 
the remotest trace to remind U" that it was here 
that the most beautiful love-scene in the world’s 
drama was enacted. Tlie carvi'd balconie-', the 
tracery, the ornamentation, all tlie outward sym- 
bols ol a wealthy genlleman’;. town residence, 
have been torn away by local ‘improvei ’ or 
re lic-hn liters. ^''Vliere w'iUj (lapuht’s orchaid is 
now' a tilthy stable-yard, much used by country- 
men wdio bring the produce of their lands to 
the city market. There is nothing romantic 
about ns as we stand in the crowded, gloomy 
street, but the glim])se cif ]i(‘vcr-c,haugjng blue 
sky above us. The natives, doubtless wondering 
at wdiat can occasion our curjusity, gaze with 
ns at the sculptiireil caji, and read the inscrip- 
tion, as if these were new leatiires in the sur- 
rouj,’din»o of their daily life. Rather sad at 
hi'.-irt, perhaps half-angry with Mr Irving for 
entrapping us into so enchanting an ideal, w'C 
make for Juliet’s triub. The load to it lies 



through some of the least delectable p.irts of 
the city; it is evidently a well-beaten road, 
for at every filty yards or so w'c are accosted 
by an individual wlio viaiits to conduct us to 
the tomb. The iiiMtations wc decline; and at. 
length find ourselves in front ot a miserahle- 
looking house, of which tbe plaster is battered 
and distoloured and the tile.s torn aw'ay. We 
ring; and aIkT an interval, the liltlij' liead of a 
cook or scullery-maid, or some one wdmse lines 
in life are cast in iiiisavoiiry jilaces, ajijicais. 
Under a sort of tunnel, we i)as", ami are 111 wdiat 
IB iio»v a convent gaideii, .inil what was, W(‘ au* 
to bfdieie, ‘a iliim hyard ; in it a tomb belonging 
to the Uapuli'ts.’ Again the id. al is shattered. 

Alter making all allowMU'c for the wear and 
ti‘ar of lour liimdretl yi aM, we have, wulh 
reason, we think, hrouglit oni-clves to the expec- 
tation of being moic intnft.itelv 111 tlie (ompaiiy 
o| Sh.ik.spcaie lieie tllan 111 the sllect" ol the 
croudisl t ity. Rut try as we may, ih> sur- 
roundings are um()ne,iniah Peace m und, a 
calm blue skv above, but notliing moi'i Imagine 
the Rermomisev lUiiikeL-gardens — flnm.sdies the 
side lemnaiits ol one ot the rnhe'-L leli^ioUi 
demesnes ju Ihcjland - sjnit wdlmi tour w.ills, 
and YOU have the ‘iJiiiKlijaid ’ ol Roiiieo ami 
Juliet. Jnnginc a stone < illl. li" . h, built 
under tlie sli.ittered remnanl- ol v. '1 1 might 
have been once a dainty (lotliic buil'ling, ami 
loll Ii.ue till* ‘tomb belonging to the ('a[m]e|-,.’ 
Tlieie are many M.sitmg-cards in tlie eatth-- 
t rough ; and U, is a slight consolation to leain, 
by a pi lUs.d of the names on them, th-it F.iiglish- 
iiKii are not tin' only vntinis of tin worlhle 
sham 

We turn liom ‘.luliot’s Tomb’ gliulh’’, ami 
reti'aee oiii* sb ps citv-wards, in ordei* to M,it 
the ‘o]>en place’ wdiioli is the seem* ol the eom- 
mencement ol the Tim ulh iin ti of riidun. 
'riiift probably the ‘ J’ia/./.a delle Elbe,’ wliidi 
has been nh-nljlicd with llie F'n-iiin of Ihc* 
aiieieiit Koniun i ily, and is a jmturescpie spot 
enough, C'jiv'cialh on marki t-d ii , when tlie 
oblong is crowded fioiii end to end with ctiuuntly 
dressed vendor." ot lu cions liiiit, of gram, meal, 
and odds and ends of all sorts, each one uiuh j’ 

Ills or lier bilge wiiite umbrella. The liouses 
uroiuuL built upon ai-i aJes, and with liescoed 
walls, still we.ir an old-w'oihl look; and we can 
Without mmli ihlinully snrionml oiirsches wdili 
Valenlme^ and Proten.es, Tybalts and (Ju]uih.t', 
Lucetlas and Julias, in sjute of tlie di.seordant 
hurangiios of eiiergc'tie liiiekstcrs, and the^nre- 
valent odour of garlic and tobacco. A solitary 
column at one end reminds ns of old Roman 
days ; and an elevated erection m the centre, 
garnished still with chains and ‘ bracelets,’ carries 
us to later days, wdicn the muiket-jdaee was the 
veritable centre of eveiy medieval city. 

Rut the glory of modern Verona is its amphi- 
theatre. !Man has workc'd harder, or at least 
nlbre efficaciously, than Time in despoiling and 
disfiguring it ; still it stands maj'estic, colossal, 
Btalwai’t, pretty much aa it stood ciglitecn 
hundred years ago. Hei*e we may linger 
aw'ay many pleasant hours, cither waindcrng 
aliout ill the hrilliunt sunshine beneath the 
cloudless blue sky, amongst the tiers of white 
nuiihlc scats ; ascending of course to the top- 
most tAr, whence a wide panorama is seen 
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stretched around ns of the quiiint, red-tiled city 
with Its domes and campamh*'!, its irregular 
jumble of towers and walls, fur away lieyoml 
which glimmers the distant line of the snowy 
Alps ; or we may descend through one of the 
>)iany admirably arranged vomilona to the regions 
‘bcdiind the scones,’ into a dani]), dark city of 
monster arches, huge columns, and colossal walls, 
amongst which may still be seen the cages 
wherein the gladiators rested or eij nipped them- 
sedves, or whence the wild auimalb were let 
loose upon the Clnistians awaiting their doom 
on the sunlit sand ol the arena outride the gates. 
IMany of these capjos are u.^ed as receptacles for 
such fragmeiitb ami remnants of the an hitei tiiral 
decoration of the corridors as have heen found 
too bulky to be transleired to the local museum 
Others, from the deej) accumulation of mud 
uithm them, have peihnjis ue\er heen oiitered 
by a human being sTnee the days ol impen.il 
lu'Wiie. 

'd'lie arena itself inueli of its ]*eifect 

and braml-iiew appearance to tin* energy and 
patriotism of successive rulers of Verona, and 
is blill Ireipiently used upon jiopular lestivals 
for theatric, il or gymn.astic diqda^s; hut the 
corridors .irouml it have, ve .in* told, neier 
been altered or rep.aind; and the woik in 
tin m tesliJie^, perhaps as ])lainly as any other 
ill It.ily, to the Ihoroiighnesh, grandeur, and 
solidity of aiicii'iit Homan woik. I'nlil eom- 
paralnely lately, the .amphi theatre vas hemmed 
in (‘lo'oly on all sides by moan, tumble-down 
dwellings, wbieli comph'tely bid from view lU 
maiestic ]»roiH)rtions ; but tliose election^ have 
been swept away, and the grand ojx ii bpace 
created l.iid out as a ])ublic garden, and ehris- 
lem d the Si{iiaie ol \hctor Emin.'innel. In the 
main stieel, e.illed the Corso, are two very inte- 
resting Ibun.'in remain'-, consisting of a doubh*- 
anhed gateway by \ itrnvius, still imposing, 
altlion^li lobbed of much of its old embellisli- 
ment, and disligiired on one sule hy a tawdry 
shrine to the ^'u•gin ; and a second, highly 
de( orated .anlnvay, once : E'** slici (, now 

five loot below its leMl, 'i ! '.I • diy imbedded 
in tile wall ol .i bouse. 

What the Coloiina and Orsini were to Home, 
the IMi'dici to Eloreiice, the (In'nialdt and Dona 
to (lenoa, the A'lsooii-ti to l^lilau, the iaiuily 
Della Rcala, or as they an* mori* generally knowui, 
the »ScaJigi‘rs, were to V'erona. 'lienee, it is not 
remarkable that in every nook and corner of 
the city we come across their once terrible 
cri.*,t, the bidder. Tlie old Hcaliger I’.dace, 
or, moi'o jiroperly speaking, the chii'f of their 
palaces, still e.Msts, although shorn til imieh of 
its original splendour. Hut more interesting than 
till* family palace* is the family burial-ground; 
here, within a wonderfully wrought iron railing 
of lourteenth-ceiitnry ivoik, .ire the tombs o7 
tlie most distinguished, and therefore the most 
wicked and unscrupulous members of the family. 
Tliere is that of C.-iii Grande the First, W'hich 
he built for himself at a fabulous cost ; of the 
first Scaliger, a c]i*|iiut mouuinftnt in the form 
of a ladder, surmounted by a grotesque equestrian 
figure ; of two (tthcr personages — massive granite 
Siircopliagi sculptured with the most ludicrous 
caricatures of men and animals ; and there i*^, 
last but not least, a notice to vibitor|, printed 
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ill Italian, Frcncli, and English, which as a 
langliter-provokiiig composition may take rank 
far abo\e comic literature of a more pretentious 
sort. 

The catliedral is interesting, although for 
magnificence it dejes not compare with the 
church fit San Zeno. The entrance in parti- 
cular is .striking, as it consists of a projecting 
balcony, supported by tw'o curiou.sly twiated 
pillar.«, wliitli in turn rest on the baidfs of two 
winged iiionstera, bearing the ancient, mysterious, 
religious, whcel-svmliol upon their Hanks. On 
each side of the door stand the exceedingly 
quaint figures ol lluland and Oliver. The diurch 
of Saint Anasta.-5ia, under the special protection 
of the Scala family — it being usual lor churches 
in the great Italian cities to be under the 
patronage of pruminent families, just as many 
of tlio.se ill St reler.sbarg are under the ])atroii- 
age of cciLain regiineutS—i.s remaikahle for the 
tw'o grotesipie holy-water basm-bearers knoivn 
as the Gobbi figures of mouthing beggars the 
si/e of life, 111 vaiioiidy coloured marble. 

Dili, apart Jrom the lesiial traveller-sought 
‘lines’ of Verona, there is much that is intc- 
re.stiiig, .stiiking, and typical in the city itself, 
which retiuiLs its ancient characleristics, pcrh.api3, 
to a greater extent than do most North Italian 
citie.s in this age ol renovation and restoration, 
’riierc are one' or two modern streets of fair 
dimensions ; but the chanu of the ])lacc‘, to the 
.s(‘iitimenlali.''t and tlie antiquary, lie.s aw'.iy from 
I them, amidst the dark, tortuou.s, arcaded byivays, 
of W'hich no tw'o houses resemble each other ; 
whcrcinto the sun rarely pem'trates, wherein 
icigii uiibrokou stillness and daikne.ss. Here the 
old-world illusion is heightened by the appcaiMiicc 
of tlie heavily cloaked, big-hatted figures which 
glnle noiselessly in and out of dark archw'ays 
I .and qii.iintly si'ulptured doors ; by the entire 
absence ot anytlnng r’ow'a' ^'inv to repair or 
reconstruction ; .and ' ■ ■ ;.d, l\ ib- ini, decayed 
look wdiuli sc'cins to be iinjircssed everyw’liere. 
Hen* may bi* seen the palaces ol the old Verona 
nobility, V eriLable Casth'.s C'ar.ibas in tbeir huge- 
ness, sadness, ami grandeur, still rich with bro.id, 
carved .staircase.s, maible halls, frescoed walls, and 
gaunt, niagniliceiit apartments ; still with their 
‘pleabaunees’ strelehiiig away hehind, once bril- 
liant w'ith guy lioweis and flashing fountain, s, 
now overgntwu w'lth tangled weed.s, battered and 
deserted. Tliere are bridges cro.s.*'i]ig tlie rapid 
Adige wdficli were ancient when ruitam was a 
vast fore-t and morass, one of wliich, after 
li.iving bteinmod tlie cuiTcnt for ten centuries, 
had been sw^ept away ly an unn.-ual rise of the 
river a few days bdore our arrival. These, and 
the picturesque water-wheels which dot the course 
ol the river, and the curious ji'nble of ancient 
bnililings climbing up tbe hillsides, may alone 
detain the artist for many a long summer d.iy ; 
whil.it ho who would seek pure an*, rest, and 
(|uii*t, may wander away through the embattled 
liyzantme gatc.s of the city walls, along roads 
ruimiiig straight a.s when tliey were mapped by 
the old Homans, and .still lined by their mile- 
stone.s, into a country of Iresh green pasture, 
fii'lds of golden grain, and hills purple w:itli 
the wealth of bweet grapes. • , 

There is one boriuus drawback in Verona — the 
lack of a good hotel. But if the visitor does 
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not f>bjcct to extortion an<l ibird-rate accom- 
modation for a few clays, lic' will be amply repaid 
for liis temporary discomfort by the pleasure 
and instruction he will have derived from the 
exploration of that city which its natives still 
fondly call ‘Verona la Uegna.’ 


MR L’ESTRANGE. 

A TALE OF AN ATLANTIC LINER. 

IN FOUR CIIArTERS. — CHAP. I. 

‘My native land, "uod-night ' ’ 

I mimiiureJ Byron’s line almost unconsciously, 
as the dark mass, that had been sinking into the 
green-gray waters, seemed suddenly to founder 
in them and to be replaced by a formless cloud. 
England had passed into shadow-land ! hflnnild 
I ever know it again a real land? Was it 
and all that I loved pas'>ing into more ivminis- 
cence? AVas I, like millions before me, going 
into perpetual (‘.vile i 

The green died out of the sea, the gray grew 
darker. It, too, died out ; and the vast spate 
over wliu h my eye ranged became black, save 
W’herc the waves broke into snowy rifts. A 
fei'liiig of terrible loneliness came over me, and 
a strange (bar of impending troubles. Every- 
body had deseended from the (l(M‘k to the saloon, 
at the sound oi the dinner-bell ; and 1 remaini‘(l 
solitary, under the lee ot the huge liuinels 
that poured out wild ribbons of smoke. I wa^^ 
in no mood for eating, ?itill less did I de-iiv 
society. 

Eor a long time I had heim iii weak health; 
and recent lainily matter.-, had seviously le.sM'ncd 
my strength, ]dy lather had died ’sii(l<h‘nly, 
leaving his affairs so confused that baukru]»tcy 
became inevitable. I wa.s recalled from my legal 
studies in London, being ilie eMe.st son. But 
iieitlier my knowledge of law nor my devotion to 
the iamily welfare could jirevent the lum which 
came iijion us. In a few inontli.s, our changed 
social level was reached. A cottage replaced our 
pleasant country villa, the ])laiiie‘.t food our 
former luxuries, l\ry mother and .sisters accepted 
this painful reverse of fortune vith astom.shmg 
bravery. At least before me and my younger 
brother Theodore they ai)]K'are{l cheerlul and 
roigned, and piophesied tliat v\e should again 
rise to the sphere from nhnh we had failen. 
Loving and united, capable and ambiliou.‘j, we 
could not remain poor in a vorld nhere sudi 
traits led to wealth and .social succisss. !My carver 
as a barrister was at an end, at least for a time ; 
I must earn something for the good and gentle 
and heroic woiyn who regarded im- as the lienU 
of the family ^ow. I had trii'd several paths 
that seemed suited to such talent-? and acquire- 
ments as 1 possessed; but I could not get even 
b|:ea(l for my single self. 

My health failed rapidly ; and at times I feared 
my own death ivould he added to the calamities 
of the family. My brother Tlioodore had been 
in my father’s office. lie was thrown upon the 
world as lielpless as a child. Although tw^enty 
years^old^ie was ignorant of everything that pro- 
duces income in the lower middle-cla.ss grade to 
■which we had fallen, lie had played at business, 
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as at everything else. A nniver.sal favourite, 
handsome as Apollo, courageous to folly, and 
with more health and high spirits than a dozen 
like me, Theodore, who ought to have jumped 
into a good position at once, could not get even 
the humblest clerkship. His belief in his ‘luck’ ' 
seemed to grow in proportion to his failures ; 
smiling irresistibly in our anxious faces, he would 
say : ‘ Cheer up, cheer up, good people ; my ship 
will come in ; and when she does, her cargo will 
consist of pure gold ; and all our fortunes will 
be mrale in one grand reap.’ 

At la-t matters became desperate. Curtailed 
to mere necessary food and housing, still our 
expenditmv went on consuming the .scanty wrei k- 
age of our means. My mother smiled rarely ; 
mv sisters went out on furtive errands, and gene- 
rally came hack looking van and jaded. We 
all grew taeifiirn, except ’riieodoiv. Nothing 
damped his glowing heart.* Ills belief in himself 
never faltered for an lustant ; but it had ceased 
to inspire us. 

Cue day T counted the little .sum that T had 
left - it was ]n-,t over li\e pounds. My sjunts 
sank into uttiT eclipsi*, .iiul I r? niaine<l in a slate 
of torpid anguish for some liouns. Then light 
broke upon me. I determined to place our situa- 
tion beioiv my mothi‘j‘’s brolher, Ivlward. A 
long estrangement had separated u.s. He disliked 
my father ; and a dozen years hefort*, a lutter 
quarrel luul arisen between tlie two fanulie.s. 
Though living in the Siiiiie town, we did not. even 
speak. Mv' unde was a haid and <-pnuoiiale<l 
man, implacable in lus aveision ; and the men* 
thought of asking a fav'our fiom lum made me 
grttvv vvdnte to tlu* lip-,. But .some insci iilable 
inspiration urged nu' to go to this man and to 
tell him how we were situated, and to ask him 
for blip, I did not brealhe niv intention, v\ Ik n 
1 left the hoii.si‘, to my luotlu-r and sistm'-, ; 
they would have protested that any liuinihation 
would be preferable to begging alms liom I’nclo 
Kdvvard. 

IVfy inscrutable inspiration proved to bo no 
illusion. Uncle Edwaid rcLcived me with amsteie 
reserve. It melted as I v\euton telling my pain- 
ful story ; and at tlie eiul of it tlu* hard man 
of the world was softened, as he had prohahly 
never been before. Tie was also alarmeci for the 
reputation of liis sister and her children. My 
statement that donth, the vi orkhoiise, or the 
hospital would he tin* end for me, if things w'ero 
not diangcvl, quite disturbed tlie proud (dd man. 
The upshot of our iutervic'w was that I and 
Theodore should go to Ammic-a, there to- sU-tlo 
as faiancrs in the fruit-growing region of (!h1i- 
fornia. By such ocrujiatioii T should have the 
best chance to recover my health, and a quick 
iiieaiw of earning a Jividihood for the family. 
AVhile w'c hoys were building iij) a home, Untie 
Edward would make the women -folks a com- 
fortable allovvaiiee ; and when the home was 
ready, hi* would pay the co.st of the voyage 
of* my mother and sisters. An indefinite time 
w’os allowed for the repayment of the moneys 
adv'anced by my uncle. He thought that in 
live or six years we shouhr he able to square 
the obligations again.st us, if Theodore and •! 
were industrious and observant. 

Hence it had come to pass that my young 
brother and myself were passengers on u 
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famous Atlantic liner, and speeding with many 
hundreds of fortune-seekers to the land of finan- 
cial promise. Theodore had passed through the 
tribulations of parting, with his usual cheerful- 
ness, and so wrought up the hopes of my sisters, 
that the poor girls were confidently cx]>ecting to 
join us in California in. less than a year. Even 
my mother caught the infection of lier gallant 
boy’s assurances, and almost bade ns good-bye 
with a smile. Nor could I resist the splendid 
audacity of the lad, who declared himself the 
new Columbus, going to <liscover a new golden 
world, and all, all, for his dear ones. 

Sitting in the chill sea-air, and dopres'-(‘il by 
the gigantic gloom rolling oviu’ the shrinking 
horizon, I lost the bnoyunc}’- that had sustained 
me since we had left Liv'eipool. The fir^t 
symptoms of malan^c were upon me, and I began 
to fear that T should •liavi* to pass tlirongli that 
painful ordeal uliich few ('scape on a first ocean 
rciyage. Tlie whiffs of kitchen odours that 
passed across my lace from time to time added 
lo the repugnance I felt to go below. 

‘Ahoy' (^harh'V ' All hands to the soup- 
plates,’ ei'ied Theodore’s merry ^oloe heliiiul me. 
‘Come, old fellow ; you eannot remain liere in 
the dismal-, while fairvhuid is pist under vtmr 
feet. I’ve ju^t been talking to the doctor about 
you ; he ’s a s])1l'iu1uI fellow, and aviII make 
vouias sound a hell before Ave reach New 

Vork. lie says you must f>it and not f/ou/., 
when you are at sea. 1 quite agiec Avitli him 
Come along; and you'll be obliged to agree 
too I’ll bi't you a lu'w hat, to be settleil in 
Ni'w York, that you never saw such a sjmiatl 
as tlieie is in the s.dooii. Y'liy, man, it beats 
any r(‘staurant or hotel that I have been in. 
AikI such a swell company' (’onie, my dear 
Cliai'ley, 1 (.innot dine, if you do not sit beside 
me,’ 

’riieodore li.id not exaggerated, fir oncf', in his 
de-( ription (tf the saloon I wa- da//.led and 
bewildered by the glitter of glass and silver, and 
by the brilliant apparel and jewels of the ladies 
sitting under the efiiilgcm e of the eb'ctin light. 

Theodore had become ((uite famili.ir with some 
of those sitting round our table, of wdiich the 
sliiji’ri doctor Aia'^ the president. \Vc wwiv. li.uled 
with smiles and nods and kind Avoids. I Avas 
constrained to look pleased,, aint to take the 
soup rceoinnu'iided by the doctor, Avho a-sured 
mo that S('a-.-i(‘kuess arose partly Iroin dread ol 
it and partly from fasting. 

•A'o*i are unite right in your opinion, doctor,’ 
sahl a loud and empliatie voice opposite; ‘b('a- 
sicknoss arises amply from ihi,)ihi,ni ot it.’ 

I looked at the speaker. lie Av;t.s a larg(% 
poAverfully built man ol forty or forly-fiA'e year.-, 
most fa.sliioiiably <lrcs.sed, and aviLIi an air ol 
authority that quite impressed me. 

‘Do you speak from experience?’ T asked, 
rather deferentially. 

‘ I do.’ He replied Avith cmjdiasis. ‘ Y«ii 
Avould scarcely believe it,’ he continued with a 
curious smile, ‘ but my first voyajjes Averc martyr- 
doms. Why, sir, I*Iiave been sick crossing the 
Hudson in a row-boat ! The first .six days I 
spent on the Atlantic nearly killed me. If T 
could have found a back-door out of the ship, 
I Avould have run to my mother’.s home lu 
Connecticut, I can tell you, although I Avas 


going to heir my uncle’s estate in England. But 
1 AA'as only a sickly boy in those days.’ 

Here the waiter came AA'iih a new dish, and 
my interlocutor suddenly cea«ed, and helped 
hira.self freely. I could not resist an envious 
sigh, a.s I Avatched his big strong hands loading 
the bilious-looking dainty on liis plate. AVli.it 
animal force ! what magnificent digefttion ! and 
T so Avomatily AA'eak ' 

I pu.slicd my half-tilled ]»late aAV.'iy, and 
addressing him, asked . ‘ Ifow did you conquer 
sea- sick ness ? ’ 

^ By Will, sir,’ he replied, after dnnking a full 
glass of champ.sgue by I got up one 

morning feeling that I Avas going to bed the 
fish(“5, instead of enjoying my uncle’s est.ite ; and 
I hiijced at the water roliing p.xst tlie ship, 
ATondering hoAv lag a hole 1 slum Id make in it, 
Avhen they jiitclied iikBrj. overboard. All ot a 
minute, .something seemed to say to me : “You ’re 
a fool, A'oung man ; go and feed I ‘•.lid : 

“1 will feed myselt,” Yes sii, my mind aims 
made up ; my aauII Avas going like an engine, 
III less than fiAe minutes, quite a (piautity of 
food had got in.side of me.' 

’J'he reunui-cence 6c*emed \o recall him to 
pre.sent fa 'f- ; f'?’ ‘id h'^'u’y h" b-' jan to eat again, 
uucl AMIS 1 U’ ■' I'lV I ' > I sat thinking 
of the powir o' ;'i( w'"' v.* human allairs, 

(’oiife-sing that I had little of it, and wisliing 
that I could induce a mysterious monitor to call 
me a fool, if that Avould make me fcimilar to this 
rcbolute epu ure before me. 

In the meantime my brotber Tlieodore av.as 
eating, drinking, fiilkuig, as it he Averi' a man- 
time Avtiwau ; so Imsy AA'as he that he ipule 
forgot me, sua’c Avhen the new dishes (xime round ; 
then he Avould urge me to take .some more lood, 
and finding me unwilling, Avould help himself 
cojviously, !-aying, with a laugh, that he mu-t do 
duty for botli. 

AVry -0011 the poor d,ys])cptic flud.s him-elf 
‘left’ on hoard ship. His glum lace and brood- 
ing lam les scare uAvav the g.iy, and alarm 
the too -ympatlietu Avith le.ir.s on ihcir own 
aci'ount. 

Who that has felt the solitude of the b.UKjuet- 
iiig table can forget it ^ — the cl.xsh of kniAes 
and fork-', tlie .-harp rattling of jikates, the clink- 
ing and chiming of glasse.s, tlu' .sudden kuigb, 
tlie guigling uppreciatioii of a boih mot, tli<* 
odours ot meats, drinks, fruit-, (lower.-, com- 
jiouiuled and recompounded, until the oKlictory 
sense is paralysed and beyond ili.st‘rimni.itiou ; 
the cnufideutial bu//. of a\ alter-, the .sighs of 
repletmn, the grunts of impLAtience, the com- 
jihnients of gallantry, and the light laughter 
(if l.idies’ voice.s. 1 bore AvitU this unsympa- 
thetic g.iiety as long as 1 ( ouhl ; and then, 
in spite ot Theodore’.- rciiroacliful remonstrances, 
of the doctor’s perfunctory behc.sts ‘lo make 
myself I'omloi table,’ and of the man of Avill 
‘to sit it out,’ I left the saloon and its diners 
and stiggercd up on deck. As I went lo tlic 
compannm-door, I collided Avith a gentleman, 
Avho begge*! my p.ardon in a kindly manner. 

I apologised also, and looking into his face, 
recognised one that I had seen at table 
neai° lo ours. It was that of a youngish laan, 
AAutli an elderly, thoughtful expression, rather 
odd, if not peculiar. At sea, ceremony is often 
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suspeuiletl, and a sort of nautical ari'“« 

that one never finds aslmre. (M.i n 

brought myself and lellow-paasenger into con- 
versational touch, 

‘You are like me, I fear,’ began the btrangor, 
‘not able to fet.ind the boat and noise of the 
saloon ’ 

‘T am indeed duvon from it,’ I returned 
‘T cannot eat and drink as mo^t of our gueEts 
seem to do. Wbal nsluniJu's me must, however, 
IS that delicate ladies dare indulge in so many 
kiiuls of rich food.’ 

‘They’ll all be ill to-morrow, and some of 
them vill not get better liefure wi* sight Fire 
Island.’ My coinpamon lauglied a quiet, low, 
introspective bort ot Jaugh, as lie uttered these 
predictions. 

‘ "Whore is Fire Island ? ’ 1 asked. 

‘Haven’t you bin to 'America before’’ The 
Mucc and accent id’ the giuitleman seemed to 
eliango .ihruplly, becoming vulgar and o.igei*. 

‘No; 1 am crossing the Atlantic for the first 
time ’ 

‘Splendid country, America. You'll make 
u)ui' loituuc ([iiifik over ihi-re ’ 

‘I hoiie 1 may,’ cued I, with a cheerful 
tone. 

‘Don’t put it that way,’ said the other advis- 
ingly. ‘Say you xcill make your fortune, and 
you ’ll make \ our jiile.’ 

*Wliy, you are of tlu' same school as a 
genlleiuun I spoke v itli at diiim'r.’ 

‘What school d’ye mean''” demamhd the 
stranger, with anotluo’ (hangc of demeanour and 
in an almost agitated ^ulco, while he scrutinised 
me narrowly in the faint light procudmg from 
the saloon window near ns. 

I was Burprised, and remained a moment 
silent, during vliich the eyes of tlu* iine^tmiH'r 
explored me keenly. 

‘1 mean, simply, that the gentleman told ni" 
that u ill-power js a cure for sea-bickiie's.’ 

‘lla, lia ! Funny philosophy, isn’t iW’ Tlie 
laugli was a mivture of aitdice and relief. ‘So 
he tuld 3 'ou that u ill-power (ures bea-bickiie^'s ’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘ Do 5 ’ou’ believe it'2’ 

‘ 1 am going to Iry it.’ 

‘And you’re in the right of it, sir. Will's 
everything lu this W'orld, T say, if you go to 
America with your mind made u]» to win, your J 
fortune’s made, dead-certain. lUit if you don’t' 
v'ill it, then you had better take a ticket home J 
again. That gentleman in the .saloon i.s an ' 
American, you bet. Wliat ’s hi.s name ? ’ 1 

‘ T cannot tell you,’ 1 re j died, getting tired ‘ 
of the conversation, and feeling a groving elh^- 
like to the maUyi 

‘AVhat sort uf a man is be,” demanded lie 
with irritating in.sistcncy. 

‘ He is a tall, fine-looking, imi»i),-;ing gentleman.’ 

‘ With black moustaches and clan- beard if’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘I believe he’s a New York banker,’ said iny 1 
companion with a hu-hed respect. ‘ I heard the , 
stewards talking aliout him. He’s a millionaire. | 
Did liR tell you to use your will-power to cure ' 
pea-sick^ess ? ’ ' 1 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Then follow it, sir. When a millionaire gives ; 
advice gratis, a man’s a fool not to take it. — But, 


I pay, mister, it’b getting cold; suppose we go 
into the smoke-room. A glass of whi-sky will 
do you good ; keep^ the chills olf the stomach, 
and so keeps off Bea-.sickiicbs. Do you smoke ? ’ 

‘No ; 1 do not,’ I ausucred with a shudder. 
‘AVell, then, let me advise you to begin righr 
here. Smoking cured me of sea-sickne&s, when 
1 was quite a little boy. (Vmie along.’ 

‘No, thank >ou ; I dare not go into the 
midst of tobacco fumes ; and 1 am almoot a 
teetotaler,’ 

Sometliing like a muttered oath fieeuied to pass 
into iny ear ; and then followed the wordb : 

‘ W(‘ll, just as yon like ; but 1 must have a 
drink and a < ig.ir.’ 

1 liad scare I ly lime to think of the man'.s 
queer ways, beiore TJieodore came near me, arm 
in arm AVI tJ. l^i uth n.v who had advised me 
to nHll so ir he were a banker, as 

li.ul been bmted, he was very conqianiouable 
to a poor ledlow' like Theodore. Indeed, J a as 
rather dLsjih'ased at my brother’s familiarity with 
a iierson bo far hejond liim in inonetar^ posi- 
tion. Tiny did not .see me, in the shadi-a of 
tile -le. 'll 1 . ami Theodore wa'5 saying 

as tk } • I At, my fatlier built up a big 

bu.sHic.ss, and might lia\c madi' an immeii..e 
iortune ; but he W'us loo timid to strike high ’ 
‘Tliat’.s jii-t wlure the Fngli.'sh fail,’ said llio 
other, oomiiig to a stand and slapping Theoiloie 
on tlie shoulder. ‘’J'lie Anicrnaus will soon 
liaA'^e the trade of the world, because they aie 
not afi.iid ol attempting big things. Will, my 
young Irieiul, you must lUit lollow in }our 
lather’s foot'^teps, if you go into biuMiiis.-. in my 
tountry. AVhat are voiir plans ? ’ 

I’hcodore hesituteil, a^ if ashamed lo eonfi“-s 
that be w'a=5 going into the humble occii])ation 
ot a fruit- faimet. ‘We are going to California,’ 
lie s.ud at length and in an cva.sive tone. 

‘ Culifo) ni.i. ' ’ e\( hiimed the xA.meiJcan ‘ Tlu ii, 
young man, .\ou must he reailv for anything .nul 
e\e)} thing We are pretty wdde awaki* in New 
A^irk ; but w'c are udeeji compared with tlio-o 
fellow'.s on the I’acific slope. Evei^hody specu- 
lates there. Do yon sj^umlate 'i ’ 

‘AVell, that is ju.st A\liat I would like to do,' 
cried my brother eiili'U'-’ l‘•l '* iiHv ; ‘but I have 
had no chance, so 1..* I w.u,! to become rich 
by a few' masierly operation.^, not by plodding 
and saMiig. I wmit my mother and sisters tt) 
liA'c like elegant ladies ; and my brother to he 
a Avealthy amah ur l»aiTJster, for the poor felluAV 
has not strength bj follow liis prole^sion i^s a 
means ot A\imuiig a livelihood, lie will he lost 
111 a C’alifornian orchard.’ 

‘1 like A'our style, }onng man,’ said the Ameri- 
can, Avilli Avlial 1 thought a tone of lorced adinira- 
lion. ‘ Vou AA ill prosjier amongst us. Plodding, 
as you Fiiglrsh call Biioriiig at husincps, has no 
chance iii our country. We are Avide awake, 
afraid of uuthing, ready to make a causeway Avith 
ih« Rocky Mountains acro.ss the Atlantic, and 
run a i.iilw'uy over it at a hundred miles an 
hour. I tell you when our Avill-poAver gets 
started, Ave bIod at nothing.’ —But we Aviil talk 
more comfortably in the smoke-room, and 1 Avaut 
a cigar. Will you join me 'i ’ 

‘With all my lieart,’ cried Theodore. ‘Y(»u 
stem to know ov'erytlimg, and I am sure Avili be 
of great ffdA'antage to me.’ 
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‘If I cnn put you in for a ‘'ood thing, I shall voii heard these gentliuneu’s conversation about 
liave inudi pleasure in doing it. 1 know several poor old Britain, you’d he frightened! 'J'hat 
peoj)l(; in California.’ country’s going down hill, hccaicso we don’t 


peoj)l(; in California.’ country’s going down hill, hccaicso we don’t 

‘Tlianks, iny ilear sir; let Us go into the speculate and invent and drive along as the 

Nyioke-rooin ; ’ and Tlieodore seized the arm of American^ do. Alter all, 1 believe It was a real 

tile American, as if he had known him liom good thing that poor old father did make a mc.ss 
cl'iidliood. • of it. We’ve been lorced out of the old ruts, 

I’he conversation I had ovci beard disturbed my hoy; and I’ll bet you Avliat you like, that 

j:K‘ — why, I could not say. 11 I'lieodore wa-- in fne 3 'ears we shall he millionaire^, not in 

iiiaking a useful friend, lie vas already doing do]l.lr.-^, Cliailey — no; in ])onnds sterling. Oli, 

th.it lor vhiih we had lelt Ihighind. Fortune trus,t me, 1 am jhcking up a lot of notions, and 
our object. The sooner that wa.s attained. I’ll make your loitune as well as inv own. Hut 

til ‘ hoouer joy would nduiri to our desolated go to bed, old lellow ; you are looking bad 

liouie. What" harm could liajipen to Theodore again.’ 

hy associating wiLli a man ol wuialtli, influence, 

and extensive knowledge? Suppose the iiige- ('HAT ABOUT SOLICITOUS. 

Minus boy told more ot our ju-iv.ite allairs than 

WM destinlile to a casual ai <juaintaiic(‘, what IJY onjj of them. 

h.r. Ill could arise? Fianh, confhhiig, eiithu.si- cuiious notions are' sometimes enterlaiucd 

..•Jje a''' iie w'as those qualities could do us no . i i r i i * i 


ami ex teimive Knowledge { .-suppose me mge- (UIAT ABOUT SOLICITOUS. 

Minus boy told more ot our ju-iv.ite allairs lluui 

WM destialile to a casual ai quaintaiic(‘, what IJY one of them. 

h . 11 111 could arise? Fianh, confhhiig, eiithusi- cuiious notions are' sometimes entertained 

a'-' lie w'as, those finalities could do us no . i i i i * i 

ii.,.u'y if uii.lui; j,ldulK.4 At u,o-l, ...ir povHly ‘'x- J'"'"'" '““lx'* > lo prole«iou by 

and our pkum w’ould be lexealed to a stranger. 1 that part ot the public which has seldom or nexer 
lie miglit de'-])ise us, as the luli olleii do the i been hroiiglit into contai t with it. ^ Tii the 
iiiiloi I iiiiato ; or he miglit jirove to he a )iow»i first jd.ue, there is icry toiisi(h*rabh* ignorance 

I 111 Irieiid. ’J'hmkjug iiij Uiigli h UiMie'-s and as to a\ li.it an L’nglish soluator really or 
j.^er\e must be the cause of my dblikc to the m ^vhat respect he dillei.s mmi an Knglish 
mtimac> springing up between m\ brother aii<l barrister. I have constantly met with persoii.s, 
the straiigei T strove to reiuonstrute w'lth iiiysclt. „t]ierwise well informed, who entertained a rooted 
But I (ould not baiiidi Uie feeding <d v.igue t i < . 

idea that the soluitor "■ 


.d.iiiu that be.set me each time th.it T passed , . , i ^ 7 i . 

the smoko-roiun, on mv weaiy iiromenadf' round prcle-sioii .snboi’dmate to that ol the hamster— 
the deck. T was ahme again; the night was that he is a species of subaltern, and that it lie 
iloijdy, and diittmg showers lame on at inter- is ‘good and clever,’ he may some d.iy he pro- 
\al' moled to be a banister 1 have found it also 

At, eight o’chuk 7 had .so latigiied myself that to be gem i ally supposed that ho j.s, as a matter 
1 ( mid walk no hmgei, iiud a’’! 1 lilt better than coiir-'O, the possessor of considerable wealth, 
I hml doiu‘ nmv h a\ mg the .saloon, 1 deter- ],v means Ireipieiitly the revei.se of 

I lub. bnl without , I,. ■Uy I tboR- „m,| -n,.,! cui„lbu'y lo 

! ire vent into the .siiioke-rofun to tell Theodore ^ i i t i / 

J 1 b.uu.l l.uu ,u Uio ccutn. fix'- J®'' '''"'■■ra- 

of a gioujYof lively ^u'ople, telling a luiinorous pulous cmimiig and ingeiiuily, wdmli attributes 
storv, lin blue e\C‘h hl.i/ing with ex< iteiiient, liis are .siip[domeuted by the most powerful and 
eoldeii curls gleaming in the Kiiioky air, as if coinpielieusive of intellects, and an instautanc- 
r.uliatit witli a riiinbiu.. A glass ot bteamirg oudy icady and entirely infallible kiiowdedge ot 
bifuidy wais liesule him, and he li.id the appear- True, he does not always imjiart this 

fuice of having drunk lively Xow', he wii» not p,„m-](.dge without reserve to tho.se who ronsult 


,es a iMuk ill the 


intemperate, ami never hud 1 seen him umler 
the mfluemc of drink; his look.s and dcineaiunir 
therefore alarmed me. I calh-fl him .mido, 

‘Don’t go t(; bed yet, Chailcy,’ he jileaded. 


him ; hut this is merely that he ma} not deter 
them, In loo live a deiuon-tr.itioii of the })itfalls 
am I morasses wdiich lie befoie them, fi-om 


‘Como ami enjoy youisell with'us for li.ill an | attempting that undesirable feat of gymmistics 
lu-ur, md then wo w’ ill go togetlior. You cannot tailed ‘running iiji a lawyer’s lull.’ 


im.igM' Avhat .a lot of nice follow., are with Us ; 
gi'U^leilion of first-rate position,',, and who lia\e 


I am afraid that those of iiiy readers who 
nteitaiii such oimiious a.s tho Ion 'going will 


seen such wonderful things all over tho wmrld. j pardly be disposed to belio^c mo wlieii 1 u,s.sure 
Do stay, Charlo\ ' . ... 


Tbe-«nu,to to umke ,1J. ' J bark, ,1 ‘'’™ “ “’'j. Tif "'“h 

to tlu 3 door, buyiuf*: ‘1 o,aimot ifcuid Oiis pkarc, *1®''"'? 'ln'tinit iiom Uut,of a baiustci , 
Tlieodore, Come to bed soon, and do not take duties are of ail entnely diflereiit char- 

imy more drink. Aro vou lor*rettin<' youi- Victor; that a sudden transition from tho one 

filf'i” “ o o status to the other is impo.sb]b]o to him; but 

‘Don’t he alarmed, old bnv,’ he returned with that if he he de,sirou.s of being called to the 

a saucy laugh; ‘I am merely taking a glass 1 if bar, he must have himself struck off the roll 

grog lor the propitiation ol Iseptune. If you solicitoivs three years previouisly. Also, that 
w'ould only do likewise, you would feel jolly ^ solicitor who has acquired a large fortune by 
as 1 do. Lpon my lilo, Charley, 1 never w'oa practice of his profc.ssion is rather a raritv 
so^ confoundedly comfortable before. I believe i- i • 

] ’m a bom tuiW ; and if we don’t mate our pile "tlx’nvM ; Ibat in lua bnamc^ ^^in most 
ill California, I’ll take to the .sea. My mind is others, such fortunes are seldom built up ■* but 
made up, anydiow. 1 ’ll nei'er fall back into by wearily slow degrees, with much patient and 
our English humdrum. Why, my deal' lad, if painful toil and rigid solfijiienial, and often by 
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tlic feuccessive labours of several Rcneratioiis. 
Tlicre a7*e, aliis ' many veiy poor ami miserable 
‘•(^licitors, both deserving and the reverse ; and the 
excellent charitable societies which have been 
founded for the relief of the former class and 
those dependent on them find plenty of employ- 
ment for their funds. Lastly, the solicitor, taken 
on the average, is neither better nor worse, neither 
cleverer nor more stupid, than his neighbours ; 
his one advantage being, that whei'eas otlier busi- 
ness men are for the most part experienced only 
in their own special grooves, and their know- 
ledge of life confined to that class of society in 
which they move, his experience takes a far 
wider range ; for he is d.'uly brought into con- 
tact with all sorts and conditions of men, and 
is forced by the natim*' of his work to acquire 
some acquaintance with almost every trade, pro- 
fession, and occujtation under the sun. Even 
his legal knowledge, though sometimes wide, 
is generally superficial as regards theory and 
principles. 

The difference between the solicitor and bar- 
rister may be illustrated by comparing them to 
the two ends of a speaking-tube, the solicitor being 
the end spoken into, and the harrister that from 
which the voice issues. Into the one end the 
aggrieved client pours his wrongs ; from the other 
hi'< wrongs issue in the words of the barrister, 
to whom Justice, ottcii hored, but <‘ver patient 
inclines her ear. To speak without a parable, 
let mo endeavour to make my m(*anmg clear by 
a rough sketch of the course of an ordinary 
action at law. 

We will suppose, then, reader, that you have 
suffered grievous wrong and injury at the hands 
of your malignant and evil-minde<l neighbour. 
Smith. It may be that by the nt'gligeiit driving 
of Smith or his servants 3"ou have been oxer- 
thrown, xvith loss of dignity and cuticle, in the 
public strcet^, and have thereby suffered wounds 
and internal injuries which incapacitate* you from 
following your very lucrative calling, to 3 our loss 
and damage. Or, that the savage and ferocious 
dog of Smith, not being under proper control, 
has come upon your lands, and there set upon 
and worried and done to death your innguificeut 
prize Manx cat, valued (by youivelf) at fifty 
guineas. Then it is that yon, suflering imder the 
xveight of your grievance, seek the consoling pre- 
sence of 3*our solicitor, being firml3Mmpiesscd with 
the conviction /Jiat Smith is altogether in your 
power, and that he has not a log to stand upon. 
Your solicitor listens with irritating impassive- 
ncss to your tale of woe ; and wlien he has heard 
you to the end, proceeds, by means of a few 
rapid and searching questions, to extract the real 
story from the confused and probably one-sided 
statement of facts xvhich you have put before 
liim ; for, with the usual fiituity of human nature, 
YOU wiU have enlarged upon and exaggerated all 
such circumstances as you consider to be in your 
favour, while carefully suppressing everything 
v’hich may tell against you. 


The next thing your solicitor does is to write 
a formal letter to Smith, setting forth the com- 
plaint, demanding immediate compensation, and 
tlireatening legal proceedings m default ; which 
composition is technically called ‘ the letter hefon J 
action,’ and under the vague generalisation of 
‘a law3'cr’s letter,’ is regaixh'd with much dread 
and ahliorrenco by the world at large. Smith 
proving stubborn, the solicitor proceeds to fill 
np the Writ of Summons, which is merely a 
printed notice from ‘Victoria, by the grace of (fod 
Queen, Defender of the Faith,’ summoning the 
roealcitrant Smith within eight days to enter an 
appearance at your suit, failing which you may 
proceed to judgment and execution. This having 
l)eeii dul3' stainpeil at the ju'oper office, a copy 
thereof is served upon Siiiitli. We will assume 
that Smith b3’^ his solicitor causes an appearance 
to be entered in due seasoi'i. 

It IS at tins ]>oint that the biirrister steps 
in. Your solic-itor lays before ‘counsel’ — as tlic 
barrister is ixilled*’ — a carefully prepare.' siim- 
nnu*y of the facts, and instructs him t'> pre- 
pare the Statement of t'laini. This is simplv a 
history ol the circumstances, comjnled v ith <lue 
regard to various tec finicalities, followed by a 
claim for a sum of money by way of damages, 
('onnsel having drawn it up from the f.icts Indore 
him, it is printed, and a copy is dolivc'rc'd to 
Smith’s solicitor, who rc]dii s with a Statement 
of Defence, also prepared by couinel, T.\ tins 
time it i^ to be liopcsl that the parties have 
mauagc‘d betw'een them to define jnetty clearl}’’ 
W'hat it Is tliev are fighting about ; otherwise-, the 
‘pleadings,’ wliicli is the name given to these 
docnnic-iits, 111113’ be continiu'd indefiintel}', until 
the matters at, issue are oMcfimt. AVlu'U such a 
state of things has bc'eii happily aru\ed nt, your 
solicitor delivers a short ‘joinder of issue "tfi, it 
is, in effect, an allegation that xvfiat you s.i\ is 
true, and tliat wdiat Smith says is the ixVm’Si' 

(’ouiisel IS tlierc-iipon instnic led to ‘advise* cm 
evidence ’— that is, to say ivhat w’itne.s&es, docu- 
ments, &c. W'ill be nec(‘s!sai3'’ to ]irovt* your case*. 
The soheitor then sels to w^ork to get tins 
evidence together ; and here* come-s the iiio'-t 
difficult and trying part of the w’liolo bnsine.s.s. 
Some witnesses are friendly and willing, aiicl 
even anxious to do all they can to assist ; tliey 
xvill attend witli alacrity and punctuality nt Ihe 
.solicitoi’s office, and wall answ’er all his impiirics 
with the most iinrc‘M*rved fullness. "l’fi(*y w’lll 
not only tell him all they know’, but also a 
great deal that tliev do not know', exaggerating 
and inventing as they go along in the moit 
trying manm-r ; not from any wish to deceive*, 
but from sheer partis;iiihhip and anxiety that then* 
friend shall not he beaten. They W’lll keep back 
nothing except — unless sharply looked after- - 
some trifling point of the utmost importance 
to the* case*, but which, as it seems to them, 
‘doesn’t matter.’ These are the most dangerous 
kind of witnesses; for nnles-s the evidence w'hich 
they are really able to give be carefully siffi'd 
out of them and driven W’ell home into their 
minds hefurehand, they will, when called upon 
to undergo the ordeal of the oath, infallibly 
unsay three-fourths of what they have privately 

* In Kcotland, the counsel is called on advocate, not 
a bariistel*. 
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atatecl, and qualify the remainder, thus observed that tlie weather was fine, and inquired 

a fatal aspect of weakness and deception to the if the lawyer thouf^ht it would hold up ; who 
whole case. replied that he considered there was every proba- 

Other witnesses, again, delighted with the bility of its doing so. Some little time after, the 
^famiporary importance suddenly conferred upon client was astounded at receiving a bill as follows ; 
tlleui, will augment that importance by every ‘Attending you on your consulting me as to tlie 
means in their power. Tlujy will not go to the state of the weather — conferring and advising 
solicitor — not they. ‘ If he wants them, let him thereon — 6s. 8d.’ As a fact, the .solicitor’s fee 
come to them. "They do not know when he i.s sometimes more, sometimes less than the above 
can see them ; they are very busy ; they can mystu-al amount ; wlule m certain cases the 
make no appointment -he mu^t take his chance.’ law tloes not allow him to make any charge at 
/-I ..ii. 1 1... ,.I1 mi... i.., V. 


Consequently, much precious liim* ha.s to 1 


at length brought to hay, they exhibit a 


I lose three-fourths of his ctjnnectioii. 


I’lien there are 


absolutch ho' tile ! iUid a hundred others ; each and all of xvhoiu 


'ttitni'Mi'"., vho must be comjx'lled to ajipear and j are ready to transact, however uiqierlectly and 
give evKleiico by legal ju'oi es.>, and xxlio in court I unskilful Iv, busine.ss for which jfeople forinorly 
must ha\e the truth dragged out of them, and 'resorted to their solicitors. IMany even dabble 
in tlu' telling ot it will do all the harm to your j m matters which solicitors only are hy law jier- 
case that tiny (omeuicnlly can. nutted to handle— some by boldly evading legal 

The CMdeiKe having been collect.>d, the (aii'^e restiictioii'^, others by keejung in tbeir employ 
is set down for trial, and the IJib I is prepaied some unlortimate man of law who has sullercd 
for counsel. Tins is simjdy your story ot the shipwreck m reputation or in pocket, and xvho, 
case, lollowed by the name ot ea( Ii witness, and in consi<leration ot a share, and a very small one, 


a resuim' of the evidimce he is ])rc]>ared to give. 
When the cause is licaid in court, the opposing 
(’nnnsi'l, sjieakiug by their briefs, proceed to argue, 


ot the ])voht3 IS contvmt to lend such persons the 
.shelter ol his name. 

Of these harpies, the public cannot snfllcicntly 


examine their own w ilue.sijes, uiul oio'-s-oxamme beware. In mg, as must of tlioin are — for account- 
those of the other side, until each has done all ants and auctioneers of standiug are scldbm 


he po.ssjl)Iy ( .m for his ilient. The jurv then guilty ol such practices— mere ejdiemene, here 
fiml eitlu'r that you aie a iiuuli injuied man, to-day and gone to-morrow; unlike solicitors, 
and Simtb Ibe lause ol it; or th.it Smith is a re.sponsible to no court, restrained by no scruples, 
iuokI estimable })er.son, and that xou arc quite bampered by no professional etiquette, xvlioac only 
mistaken in sujqiosing yourself aggiicved. Or-- rule of conduct is to get what they can, and 
what is worst ot all -perhaj)-. they find them- whose sole jiosse.vsioiis are a highly x^arnislied 
selves unable to coiee to any eonclu'^ion ; in but iinstalde set of seiond-band ollice furnitui’e. 
wdiicli case they are discharged without a verdict, Tliey are compellcil to undergo no training, they 
and all the work hiis to be done over again — that pass no examination, :ind ]>ay no expensive fees. 

!.•> to say, provided you have the stouiach for it. It is competent to any man with enough rcady- 
whiidi will probably not be the case unlc.ss you money to pay a quarter’s rent in advance, to 
are either very wealthy or very ohstinate. * open an ollice and dub himself ‘accountant’ or 

This rough outline of proceedings far too wliut not; and without knowledge, education, 
complicated in their details to be set Ibith more ability, or indeed any business qualilication.-. 
fully, wuil sulliciently illustrate the difference except a glossy exterior and a confident addres'^, 
betweui . the functions of the .solicitor .and to apply himself to di'ceive, swindle, and 
those of the barrhster. It will be seen that the impoverish whoinsoexer he may succeed in 
formiT deals directly with the public ; the latter entrapping. 

only through the agency of the solu^tor ; bo I have spoken strongly, perhaps, on the wrongs 
that, although the standing of the barrister is of my profession; but liavi; I not^soiiie ex<'U.se'f 
considered to be superior to that of the solicitor. Is it not a little hard, after ha\ ing uuderginie 
it is upon the good-will of solicitors that every a training which has occu]ned from three to fve 
barrister mu&t depend lor success in his pro- years, and has cost in piemiiim, fees, and main- 
iession. tenance during the time of apprenticeship about j 

The popular notion is that every tune the* txvo thousand pounds, to find that iiTesponsible 
solicitor is interview'ed by hi.s client, "every time intruders hax'e come in over the xvall, and are 
he puts pen to paper h)" indite a,,letter, indeed on all hands plucking and devouring the fruit 
whencx'er he exerts mifld or body in the slightest which he xvho h.is entered by the gate has 
degree, he charges (and is paid) a fee, winch is striven so hard to win? We do not ask for 
invariably put at six shillings and cightpeiice. sympathy or appreciation ; we simply demand i 
And in support of this idea there is a little justice. Place our rivals under the same restrlb* | 
anecdote, which relates how a solicitor was >valk- tions whicli huiujier us, and we w'lU undertake i 
ing down the street, xvhen a client, mectingi him, to hold our ow n .against all comers. | 


Tlie competition he has to face is tiumen- 


wasted in rejicatedl}'^ calling upon them and j don.s, and the result ot his insisting oven on his 
hunting tliem from place to plan' ; and when i full legal charges xvould simply be that he w’ould 


ing amount ot hauteur and ludiUerence They j has he to compete with duly quahtied members 
don’t ivinenit)er tliH ; they haxe but a lueagiv of his.pwm profession, but he has also, in his 
recollection ol that ; the} don’t know' th.at the} I etlbrts fo acquire a practice, to run the gantlet 
can swear to tlie other- -*n f.ict, they xvoulJ much . of all sorts of iinlu'enscd »**-tru(lers. There is the 
r<itl\gr not have anythiiig to .say in tlie m.itter, accountant, the auctioneer, the ‘ general agent,’ 
and' xYill only consent to do so under pressuie|the ‘jnix'ate gentlcm.an of fortune’ wdio advances 
and as a groat favour. Add to .ill tlii.s that they ; any sum .it a day s notice, ami xvho assures hi.s 
are foinl of little lunches and are tlreadfiilh .xictims that they xvill incur ‘no legal expense.s,’ 
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But it will readily be ima^'inod from the fore- ' and social surroundings ; always to be candid, 


going remarks that the acquisition of a large 
iortuno is not a mere ABC to the solicitor, oven 
if he were exempt, which ho by no means is, 
from the runs of ill-luck and reverses of fortune 
w]ii<di beset the rest of mankind. Moreover, the 
great road to success whudi is open to his non- 
profcssional rivals and to every other tla&s ot 
business man is closed, and very ])roperly so, to 
the solicitor. He must not advertise; this the 

i destroy.,! the vineyards in .u.™y depart- 

upon the slow and weavisoma process ot contagion . ™ "> 


frank, and straiglittorward with him, when you 
may rest assured he wull he equally so with you. 
Trust him implicitly, and he w'lll give you no 
cause to regret your confidence. ^ 

viNE-cuowma in the south of 

FRANCE. 

Tni«: disease, .ns it is not very correctly called. 


cultivation of the vine that may be nsclul to 
record. The miciny w\ns an insect that burrowed 
and ate up all the fibrous roots, so that, when 
they weie gone, llie vine died Irom wnnnt of 
nourishment. It has been ascertained by expen- 
cine that the insect kn.jwn as l’li 5 lloxera liad 
generally been at work some two years b'*foro 
the vines showed signs of failing. Then los, uf 


■he must wait while those wlmin he "has 
succeeded in satisfying comumnicate to otliers 
with whom they come in contact a belief in their 
solicitor’s talent. Like ntlier loik.5, lawvcrs are 
liable to make little inistukts; and ilu'y are 
aware of this, and '?'■(* lorbeuring with one 
another, none knmving when his day maj' come i 
for nei'd of such forbi-aiance. But let a solicitor' 

advertise, and he at once becomes an Ishmaelite I , . a , 

Every man’s hand is against him He cannot ! shoots becaim . ble 

make a slip but instant ad\anbig(‘ is taken of it short, and m one or two seasons the jd.int 
to the fullest po.^-ibli' extent; and be soon find-. i Various olicmic.il remedies weiv tried , one, 
that he must either withdraw’ his udvortis.emeiits | of a sulpliuroiis nature, being injected through 
and wait until his l.uilt has been forgotten, or ' a tube dow’ii to the rooL. ' It was efikacious 
abandon the practice ot his proles'-ion. But we ' in killing the insert ; but as it W’as dangerous 
are generally saveil Irom this, by a feeling ol . also to the plant, the practice has been droiuxsl. 
what.3duetoaur ownJ,g.„.ty. i Very l.la-ral inaniu'ing ia maua ra,.., W.l all 

™ “I'?,':.'!. c.v,l .lay, pr.,l,al.l.; rt.lnulating the vn.r, P. 

doiiged lile lor 

ost every ' iccoguisod as inevitable 
man reposes in his kavyer. Tlie common cause' ' the old x ines w’erc bound to go ; and new’ 
for these confiictuig phenomena is not far to ' plants under dillereiit conditions must lake their 
seek. They spring from the kimeii table ignoi - i place. Happily, America— the country that sent 
anc6 of the laxvs by xvhnh they are governed ' the disease to^ France- .supplied the lemedy m 
which 18 conspicuou.s m the maiority ol Biitoiis j m.any ot them quite xvild vines, that are 

This jgnor.mcc c..mp,.|, thr.n t„ place | tho T...oyai',la of Kraar,. 

denco, roJiiotantly but perforce, in the man wJiom i -.vr n i .. ^ p at 

they ™ppo«o kiiiow tho law, a.ul at tl.o ca.,,.. .'“'•"'•‘i "f "U 

tunc disables them from perceiving wdiether | ‘ 1')^' y'^db ot Iraiu' 

is imposin- 


more or less called in question; and this, cun-. ,, . . , , it 

ously enough, appears to be quite cimipatible , 

with the eutiiv, confidenee x\hudi almost every iccogiiisod 


upon ilicm or not. But let me 
assure them for their comfoit, if lliey wdll take 
the word of one of the susjiected tribe, tliat 
solicitors are belter by tar than they are jiainted. 
I could, if T had space, set out instances xvitliout 
number of kindness and self-sacrifice on the jiart 
of my brethren. You wdl be as sate in the 
hands of a solicitor ot ft.inding ainl repute as 
in those of any other person ol biimlar position. 
He wdll not cheat you hunsclf, iieitlicr will lie 
allow others to do so. It w’ould not pay such 
a man to be anything else than honest. Sooner 
or later his sin w’ould find him nut ; and the 
conscquence.s would be of considerably more im- 
portance to hhn than any ill-gotten gains he 
might have acquired. Or suppijsing him to have 
a good chance of e.scap»', the risk w’ould be far too 
serious. Sorry disclosures, no doubt, occasionally 


so as to show 111 w'hat le-jiccL the new' pracLicf 
differs and miju’oves upon it. 

The old plan of cnlLivation wa^ — row’.s of 
oli\e-troes eight to Leu yards apart betw’een, and 
six or seven yards .q'url in the row’s. About a 
yard on each side ot tlu* olive-tn-es, a row’ of 
xdnes, making as it W’ere doubk' row’s of vim"-, 
W’lth vacant .span-., mv or eight yaids wide, 
between tw’o double rowss. These spaces were 
sown Avith corn or green crops every year, and 
the only luauure applied to the land W'as’that 
given to those crops. Now% as olive-trees and 
vine., send their roots very far in searcli of 
food, the only hope of keeping such a system 
going Avould have been excessive inanurnig. 
Thi-v w’as not generally done ; and, moreover, tlie 
produce in olives and grape, s w'as taken oft tin* 

■ ’ " fu.se 


take place in public of tlic sliortcoinings of , land without any return in the shape of refii.s 
solicitors in jioint of honour and honesty ; but ' ijo speak of. Tlie vine-slioots, too, are cut off v., 
doctors never appear in the police-courts ^ | w inter down to two eyes, and the cut portions, 
clergymen ahvays immaculate^ is the glorious ' xvhen dry, used tor lighting fires. This drastic 




do doctors never 
are 

S rofessioh of arms free Irom all stain on its treatment ■iiipbxx i i-’i.-l tl ■ soil, and rendered 
rightness? And has any general distru‘.t of the vines too feeble to resist the attacks ot the 
soldiers, clergymen, or physicians arisen in con.se- i Phylloxera. Most of them succumbed at once, 
quence? i One vineyard proprietor we knew’ had about two 

My advice, therefore, to the reader is, to select j hundred and fifty thousand vines. His cellar, 
your solicitor with a due regard to hib business { riinniug the w hole length of his house, fully 
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twonty yards lon^, w;is filled witli wine a few 
years a^o. In two years, :dl was o\ei*, and corn 
iiad tiiken tli(‘ jdiice of vine-^ 

The repliintintj; of suoli an extent of lainl was 
K^o miicli to be undertaken ; and except a unall 
acreage planted with Ainenean x'ines lor home- 
use, \ino-culture has beeit abandoned on lus pro- 
])erty. Many kinds of American vines Averc 
1 m porteil— fif anc that jir od n cod grapes usr I ul ft )r 
Avuie, others simply wild vines, only uselul as 
sfoik.s for grafts of the old vines of France. S.ime 
of tlii'ni AA^ere non-re.'-istant to the nisei t ; other-. 
Aveie disliked for one reason or other ; and ihe 
l.iAOurite noAV seems to be the Jactpiez, Avhicli 
ju'oduces a laitly good giape itself, and is also a 
good stock fur French grafts. A-> a A\ild Aune 
Aiseful only as stock, the Jiiparia is most likeil 
It IS a Auni' of great A’lgour, throAA’ing ont shoot-' 
of lUetofen yards lon^g in a sea->on. Tlicre are 
ni^iiy didtient inodes of planting: some pio- 
])ii('{ors grail the tAvo suits together as rntling-, 
and ])lant them ont; others stiiko tlnm in a 
inirserA', and A\heu moU'd, ])lant them out. Alter 
Irving all nu IhoiK, our own < \peiienco l.iAours 
the ]ilan of plantne; the Ami'riean iJijiaiia rooted, 
and in a a ear or two alter, giafting the Freiieli 
A’ine on to it. From to'afts made in March, aa'c 
liaA’e had shoots yards m lenirth, AAliicli h.i\e 
borne huge bundles ul grapes tbe hi t year. 

The change lu the mode ol tnltiAMlioii piinci- 
p.'illy confcj.sts in doing awav W'llh llie oliv'e-liees 
and corn-crops before iiieiitioned, and eoiilining 
the plantation to Allies alone, 'rin-. i.. a gieat 
iiiiproA’enient ; and as aa’iUi it manunng is re cg- 
msed, good re-,nUs are already aiipan nt. Tla're 
is, liuweA’er, Ave tliiiik, a tendi-ni v to plant the 
vines too cloie. .Some are planted only a yard 
ajiart e.ich way ; while tAvo yards betAAeen (he 
rows seems to ns little enough space. The 
exjicUoe ol replanting has heen very great. Of 
(oiirse, after the first ,Aear or tAA’o the larger 
jiropi'K tors formed theii own iinrseries, and 
ft'uek the onitings themselves. Our own jnvu- 
Ine AVMs to buy the Avild Jfijtaria rooted, anl 
tile folluwing Avint.-r to layer the long blioots 
on either side —if po sible, loiniing iieAV jdaiits — 
at least a yard distant from the old one, and 
grafting as they beeamc ready. All ciitlings arc 
carefully planted in the nur.-ery, lo he jilanteJ j 
out the folloAving year in the gaps AA'hcre the j 
layers had not fully roinpletod a iicav I’oav. So 
every y'ear the vines increase, though, as an acre j 
reijinn ^ thousands under tlie iicav system of 
at-.-sn. F'u pT’'"-;'’, 1 i< comparatively sIoav 
a- ’i _Mid' il.i 1 \l' it I I Ian I. 

Under tlie old system, one tlionsand vines 
planted an acre ; noAV, four to five thousand vme.s 
are required. The, number si'eins large ; but it 
must be remembered that they are cut b.aek to 
one or tAvo eyi*.s, that the shoots run very near 
the ground, and that each plant doe.s not produce 
mure than one or tAvo (piarts of Aviiie, Th(‘ vines 
in the south of France arc not often staked, Ss 
in the central departments. The reasons are pro- 
bably tAvofold — the one owing tij the occasional 
A’lolent winds that Mow ; and the other due to 
AAaiocl suitable for stakes not being plentiful. 
I’hus vines that branch a little upwards and 
form a kind of curve before the end touches the 
ground, are preferred. The grape bunches coming 
chiefly near* the stem do not touch the •ground” | 




and are liandy for gathering. Vines that haA'o 
shoots simply running along the ground, and 
bearing bunches of grapes resting on the soil, are 
undesirable; tjiey get dirty, and are liable to 
be destroyed by in.-ects and vermin, us Avell us 
to be rotted l^y rain. 

The grape-iiarA e-.t begins tuAA’arrls the end of 
August, uiid goes on through Sepleinher. There 
are grapes tliat ripen in July ; but these are for 
eating rather than for Aviiie. The process of 
ingathering is very simple. As the grapes are 
gathered, tliey are placed m badeets, slung on 
each side of a mule or ]iony, and taken olf to 
what AA'C may call the squeezing- house. Here Ave 
fital something like a large bath, built of masonry, 
and A\ ell teinented. On the top, loo^e planks arc 
l.iiil, ,'vnd on them the grapes are ]»laced. IVfen 
Avithout slates or stockings dance ujion the grape**, 
and the ]Uicc runs through the ei’ai-ks betw'ecn 
the planks into the reei*ptaele beloAV. Then, 
from* time to tiirn*, the skins and stalks arc 
alloAA'cd to fall in by moving a plank. Nothiim 
is llien done for five days, during Avliith penoil 
lermeniation goes on. At tins period, the Avine 
is diaAAUi oft by a tap at thi- bottom of the 
r?e/r, and Avhen the liquid i.s* deposed of, the 
-'kms and stalks are taken out and put thiongh 
•I pie'is, to get out .all the colour of the grape. 
Tins hot AA'ine m the lase of black grapes, is 
much darker tliaii the otbe)-, and n mixed Avith 
it, so that the colour should be uniform. We 
diould lemeiuber that the colour comes fiom 
the skin ; and, jiaraduxical as it may appear, 
AAhite AA'ine (an bo luride Iroiii bkiik grapes, if 
tlie skins are kept out. M''hc stalks contain a 
cel tail! amount of laiiiim ; and there is, AAdthout 
doubt, m good ])iire AAiue, oAcr and above the 
all olio], a certain amount of food. The natives 
of the country live chielly on bread and Avim* ; 
and although it i.s a que.stion whether tin* amount 
spent on Avine might not Avith givati'i' advantage 
he sjicnt on meat, the fact remains that they 
ean Avork very aaoII on the corn-and-wine, sulad- 
and-oil diet. 

After this digre.-^sion, Ave return to the Avine, 
AA’hich 1^ put into casks, geiier.illy of tAVO hun- 
dred and tAAa'iity'-liAc litres — equal to the tw'cnty- 
•-ix doA‘u Englisli holties — and left for .six 
AA'ci'ks. The bungs being left out, ferniontatKai 
lontiimes, and skins and fioth are lonstantly’ 
lliioAvn off through tlie buiighole. EAajry two 
or three days the cask is filled up, and the 
]>roccsg < ontinm*.'*. Wlien six Aveeks are com- 
pleted, the bungs are knocked in, and all in 
linishod. 

We are speaking noAV of small jn operties. In 
l.irgc A'lncAnirds, the casks are of enormous size, 
built in the cellar. The cellai'' is not uiider- 
grouiul, a.s lu England, hut is on the north side 
of the house, on the ground-level. It often takes 
tA\'i» slones of tlie house in height, and has a 
lolt above it. The leiigtli is often tAVonty to 
thirty raids. The Avine is racked in spring — 
that is,*^ moved from one cask to another — the 
object being to get rid.i)f all sediment and deposit 
and to have a clear bright Avine. Tlien it may 
be bottleil or not as conAainient. We are not 
speaking of choice wines, Avhen Ave say tliat Jhia 
Avine may l>e drunk at six mouths old, though 
it is better to keep it eighteen months. Noth- 
ing should be done to tlie A^ne — neither clearing 
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I I euU‘»taii('e nor alcohol should be added. In fact, 

' tlic treatment calJs for no more trouble than the 
making of citler, cleanliness and care being the 
(hief desiderata. 

I "Wini* may be kept for various periods; but 
good ordniaiy wine is never better tban at thiee 
or four yvars old, though it may keep sound 
for twenty years. It is now very ditlicult to 
get pure wine. Water is often added at tlie 
time of pressing eoual to tlie, quantity of wine, 
and fermented w'itn it ; thus the two become 
blended, and pure ahujhol added gives the 
strengtli. People used to pure -wine (.m detect 
at once any adulteration. Once w'e arhh'd home 
thing to our own wune Tlieie had })een a very 
abundant croj) of grapes, owing to an unusual 
amount of ram having lallen wlien tlie grapes 
were swelling. The amount of W’ine was more 
than one-tin rd above average, and though 
clear and ])ure, it seemed w'eak. Wt‘ thought it 
eouhl not stiiul a hot summer, and eonsnld'd a 
local authority, wdio recommemh'd a bottle of 
brandy, or maybe twm, to be added to caili cask 
of about forty gallons. The achice was tcdlowed, 
and the wine w’us sprulcd™ that i-. to say, 
the pure taste of W’lne Avas gone, although it 
ninnined jieiioetly sound. It w.is no jdeasure 
to drink it ; and W'e coiisiguetl it to the do- 
mestics. A small cask that had not been doc- 
tored or fortitied kept perfectly well, and turned 
out an excellent w iiu'. 

The best wune comes from high ground, but 
[ quantity gives w’ay to quality. Stony ground - 
oltcn old quunus—jiiodui cs a high quality ol 
wine — bright, light, and AAholesoinc. In the 
plains below, vou have quaiititv, but coai-se ami 
heaA'y wine. TIk* ta-te ot eailh is often lUsceiii- 
ible, and strong inanuniig only increases tins 
defect. llilbides with a southern aspect are 
the best sites tor Mutyard-, 

If things go well, the cultivation of vines is 
a very pleasant occupation ; but, like agricul- 
ture gcneially, the last lew yeais have been 
dinastrous, and Inqic is only now* beginning to 
' ro\ivc. 


DARKNESS AND LI (HIT. 


Oh ' the deatlily, dreary woiU — 
Ruminor ’s fled ; 

Oil ' the cruel licait-desp.air — 
Hopes me dead. 

All the woiJd IS diowned in tears — 
Teais of ram ; 

Night is o’er me ; when will Daw’n 
OCome again t 

Dark without and daik wothin 
Is my life ; 

When will Death, the crown of all, 
End the strife ’ 

Flowers have sadly died away — 
(Tcntle f i lends ; 

Piercing w ind with b^ful power 
Stoims and rends. 

Little w.arhlers of the grove, 

Silent all ; 

"Wintei covers heart and home 
Like a pall. 


Gloom and pain are all around, 
Chilling aye; 

Night IS long, and sad, and drear ; 
bright the day. 

Not a gleam of light, hut all 
Gruj and cold , 

low ’ling clouds with ne’er a v\ann 
Ray of eold. 

Mu.sic hushed and laughter stilled — 
NViiitei’s icMgn — 

Sunshine gone, ami leaving only 
liittei pain 


Summer fiicnd.s have passed away. 

All untiue ; 

Fiiendship could not bear the stoims 
As thev gifew. 

Stand they by you, If you keep 
In tlie sun ; 

Fortune fiowns, then count youi fi lends 
Olio by one. 

Let them co ' they are nut w'orlli 
C.illim; frunid — 

Woid that means stamliug by you 
Till the emi. 

Let them go ' (’owjuds leave a 
Sinking ship , 

Not a fiicnd.ship tlieiis of heait, 

Rut of liji 

Lot thein go to new, 

Rin;ht with gold , 

L'ttlv.m !uc t'u'ir mntiv life, 

Shunninu uojd 

Fncncl''hiii, libi the liolliuusi lloweis, 
Just ful '■lluW, 

With no stniiicth lu bia\i, the rIoiius — 
Let them go t 


Ileait grows wanner with the tlniuglit, 

I ha\c oiir 

Who Will bo a fieo <1 foi ayv, 

Shade oi fun. 

Thought that wake-, (he dull, dead earth — 

Fast is inelit , 

Thioiigh the eastern e.ites of mom 
bleaks ibe bight 

Fhd is now the dieaiv dieam ; 

Day If i,‘‘ie, 

Soiigsteis loiee-. tidhiig out 
Swi et and eleai ' 

Floweib awake m btiaity fiesh 
Upf Hien eyes, 

Dawn disjwl-. tlie midnight grief, 

Soirow dies. 

Ye.s, our Life is w’orth the living : 

Rich aie we. 

If we count as fnend one soul, 

, Fiank and free. 

Eaith^rows lovely as I think, 

Such have I, 

Who will tme and faitn^ul bo. 

Till I die. 

Florkncb M. Fcltob. 
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PlilCE Ipi. 


SOME BKJ SCHEMES. 

Iv tlio flcvelopmoTit <->f railway scliemcH thr- pr»> 
K‘ut a'.;(‘ IS most ■j)roliliL‘ Two of th(“'e aiv 
ot colom.il ini'('pti"ii ami of jfrcat magnitude - 
iiameh, the (\iuadjau Pacilic Ilaihvay from sea 
to sea ul Noitli AuieruM,: ami tlu> Australian 
Truns-eoutnuMitul lim*, winch is intended ulti- 
mateh to < oinu'ct AdiLmIe in the south with 
Poit J til u 111 in tie' north. ^'< ! lher<' is noth- 
ing sl.otling ahoiit ♦.hc-'C I'lojeit-, In cause they 
aie in lamiliac tn M- ( !' enteiprne and ('xjKin-.ion, 
and ])i'(MU'i llit'V ■'cem md imr« ly Icgitiniale, 
hilt oli\ mil'll} lu . es'-aiy .luoni 1 or later. 

A nim 11 smallci ]’iojeci, indeed, may seem 
mm li more e\tia\a;.MnL , hncli, for instance, as 
Iilr Stanleys .siheme lou a line of railway to 
unite ilh Upper with lie Loieer Congo, and bo 
avoid the )nteH'U]>tion to naiigation caused hy 
tlie Lall' Tliis raihvay ivill not he very long, 
lait it Mill l»e dillleult to construct, and neces- 
sarily < ostly, from tlie di-taiice wliieli mateii'il 
and fkilhd lahour will liaie to he conveyed. 
But it is one of the first things whiiliw'ill have 
to he done, and whicli douhtless will he done, 
heloro tilt attracti’-'' eonutry which IMr Stanley 
has made known to the civilised would can hi* i 
brought within tin' tn uiids ot commerce and I 
ciMlisation. A railwav into Central Afnea, 


iud(!iMl,’ IS no ih'w idea, and has been in jiart 
roah'-jii already by the I'rench, wdio are cngagetl 
in making a line from their settlement on the 
Senegal to a place calleil Bammakii, on the upper 
readies of the Niger. This rail way w'ill be some 
BIN hundred miles in length ; and fioin its interior 
terminup, it is expected that Tnubuctoo can he 
reached in less than a w'eek by fiteam-launches. 
These sdieines, then, if not great as engineering 
feats in comparison wdth others wdiich wc have 
to meiitiun, ai^i certainly ‘big* with potenti- 
alities. 

Of vast importance to the British empire, again, 
is the intention to c.xpend some fifty millions in 
developing the railivay system of India. It is 
known that a very large proportion of tKb wheat 


actually produced in India is wasted, because 
of the insufficiency of existing means of getting 
it to market. It is also known, by the careful 
reports of experts, that vast tracts which are 
pi'culiarly adapted to wheat cultivation are now 
I}irig useless, and tliat, althtmgh the present 
production of wheat in the empire is between 
two hundred and two bundled and forty million 
bu.sliels annually, it could be almost inimediattdy 
doubled were com mum cation established. With 
an adc([nato development ol the railway system, 
it is probable that India may vie with America 
as the granary of the woild. 

Then another thing nccc'^sary for the develop- 
ment of India and, tlirongh India, for an exten- 
sion of our trade and inlluonee, is the opening of 
direct comnmnication wuth Western Cliiua and 
Tibet. To tills end, Mr A. R. Oohjuhoun 
planned a line of railway from the coasts of 
Britisli Buniiah through Noithcrn Siam and 
the Shan States to the soulli-we-jt frontier of 
CJlima The wdiole hue ot route has been cx- 
])lored ; and the reports of Mr Colqulioun have 
lieen confirmed by trawllcrs who have fullow'cd 
him, especially by ^Mr Carl Bock, regarding the 
natural wealth ot Uie countries to he traversed 
by the mam line and its proposed feeders. It 
Aiould biing Rangoon into direct connection W'ith 
the populous towns of Zimnn', Rahcng, and 
Bangkok, ainl in fact wutli the w’hole population 
of Siam and the Shan States, variously estimated 
a^ hetween thiity and forty millions. The only 
difficult part of this railway is ^d to be w'here 
it wull have to cross the mountains between 
British Biirmali ami Siam ; but even there the 
difficulties arc not greater than have been encoun- 
tered and overcome in many otlier parts of the 
world. Tlie cost of construction at tliis point is 
estimated hy Mr Cohiuhoim at fifteen tliousand 
pounds per mile ; hut the main length, he thinks, 
could be constructed for a little over seven thou- 
sand pounds per mile. The total cosjb from 
Rangoon to Kiang-hscii, on the banks of the 
Mekong River, he estimates at a little over three 
millions sterling. This is certainly not a large 
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on tiny for tlie advantages which may be expected 
to result; and, this railway, or something like 
it, we shall j^robably see ere many years ; but 
in the meantime Mr Colquhoun has turned his 
attention to other matters, and the sclicme 
sleeps. 

Another project to link our Indian pos.sessions 
with the East is that of Mr C. II. Lepper, whose 
idea was to construct a short line ot railway — 
about a hundred and fifty miles — from Makum 
in Assam to Mainla, on the Trrawadi. This 
would connect at Makum with the As.sain llail- 
■way Company’s line, who.se teriiiinus is to be at 
that place ; and would, it is said, tap Ihe trade 
of the province of S/e-chu-cn, and thereafter 
that of Tibet ami Western China. The western 
terminus of the Assam Ihiilway i.s at Dibrugarh, 
on tlie Brahmaputra ; and between th.at place and 
Calcutta the traffic is carfied by steamers. 

Whether or not the.se two schemes be canned 
to fruition, there are strong reasons lor 'pro- 
secuting a connection with Tibet. The chief 
difficulty lieietoforc lias been the opposition of 
China, who has gnai’ded with jealou.sj’^ her rights 
of suzerainly over the rich and populous country 
of the Crand Llama. That jealousy ha.s com- 
pelled us to employ Nepaiil as the intermediary 
in what little trade ive do with Tibet. Towards 
the end of last century, Nepaiil was also m.ade 
tributary to China ; and as rec(>ntly as 1 81 G, a 
Chinese army occiqued Kluitmandii. Now, while 
the Chinese are essentially a nation of traders, 
the Pekin government is one excessively jealous 
of its own authurity and prestige, an<l lienee it 
is easy to understand the disfavour with which 
the efforts of Anglo-lndian,s have been regarded 
Avhen they took a Tibetan direction. The riceiit 
expedition to the Laclien Valley, whn h was under- 
taken by Mr Macaulay, and .some particulars of 
which have appeai'cd in the Tima, was an e.«pecial 
cause of disturbance to the Celestial mind. But 
now it is reported that the Chinese government 
ha.s been pacified by the assurance that there is 
no intention on our part of opening up route.s 
without their con.sent, and tJiat .‘•o fiir fmm 
longer opposing, they are now prepared to facili- 
tate our cndeavuur.s to form direct Irade-ri'lation.s 
With Tibet. 

Such a trade-route was one of the dreams of 
Warren Ha.stings, who, as Mr Clements Murkh.am 
tells ns, ‘opened a correspondence with the ruler-s 
of Tibet and Bhutan ; succeeded in establi-shing 
friendly relations by the de.sjaitch of an embassy ; 
by his liberal encouragement ol trade, brought 
down crowds of niouutaiiieers to his fair at 
Rangpiir. Ife folloAved iiyi liis first mission by a 
second and thinl to Bhutan, uith the object of 
cementing the ^recently formed friendship ; and 
finally sent a fourth embassy to Bliutan, which 
extiuided its operations into Tibet.’ But with 
all this excellent beginning, practiiailly no 
advance has been made since, and Tibet remains 
to all intents and purposes a sealed land to 
British traders. It is surprising, in these days 
of exploring enterprises, how few Europeans have 
ever penetrated into the heart of Tibet ; yet from 
what is known of the country, it would appear 
to present a syilendid field for trade. It is con- 
ceivable that the Tibetans arc already in a 
position to buy from us, and to jiay for in kind, 
08 many millions of vards of textile fabrics as 



Mr Stanley thinks the Africans may be able to 
do — some day. For our part, we should hope 
more from commercial relations with a clever 
Asiatic people, than with the backwanl races of 
tlie Dai-k Continent. At imyrate, some practical J 
steps are being taken at last to realisi* tho’ 
dreams of AVarren Ha‘^tlngs and some of his 
successors. 

Tlie expedition lately sent out under the 
charge of Mr Macaulay vas despaic.hed by 
the lieutenant-governor of Bombay, in conse- 
quence of reports that the Tibetan authorities 
at Phari had inteidered with the export trade. 
Air Macaulay’s mission was to visit the frontier, 
ascertain the real state of affair.^ obtain the 
friendiship of the independent Mahar.i)ali of 
Sikkim, and endeavour to open up a l.rade- 
road through the Lachen A^allev. I'lie expedi- 
tion seems to have been successful in every 
re.spect, and to liavc brought hack favourable 
rejiorts of trade prospects bv the Lachen loute. 
This r«»ute ha.s the advantage of never being 
closed by snow lor any length of time, luid 
Mr M.t' -’lav ha" f~t.iblished friendly i lations 
with '.■■ -lilt 'll..'! ; mitliorities. It bn- the 
further mlvantage ot avoiding the tolls ivhich 
are levied on tlie traffic passing through Nejiaul ; 
and this is a very important item, for the 
ctlect of these tolls has been to leave the trade 
between India and Tibet nlmn-t entiivly in 
the hands of Nepaiilc.se merchants. In conse- 
quence, it basket attained but binall dimensions, 
being represented by something under tl tree hun- 
dred ihousaml rnpi'cs annually of import's Iroiri 
Tibet, and of under one hundred tliou'-.iiul rupees 
[ of exports tliereto. 

It has been pointed out as a remaiLable fact, 
that within a hundreil miles ot Darjeeling 
there 1.S a confirmed tea-drinKiiig jieoyile which 
obtains all its suppli(>s ol tlie fragiant herb 
from the markets c>l ('lima, mrire than a tlioii- 
sand miles distant Darjec'ling i.s lb(> centre 
ot tlie Indian tea-growing imiiutry, and J)ai- 
jeeling is now iiniltsl wil.b the railway system 
ol the empire. Tlie distfimi* bc'tween D.'ir- 
jeeling and Kongralama ivas traversed by Mr 
Macaulay in nine d.i\s; and Sbigat/e, the 
capital of th(‘ jirovince ol’ Tsang, is but five 
davo’ io’mn'*v further ; wdnle to reach Shigatze 
i'i>v)u.;li \cjMiil occupies s(‘ver,il weeks. Once 
at Slngatze, the whole (ff Tibet is open to the 
trader ; and the Tibetan, s arc eager pu ixhu.se r.s, 
when they cmi get the chance, ot Englisli broad- 
cloths and coloim^il cotton.s and of hardv’arc of 
various sorts. In return, they have to give 
gold, spice.s, cattle, an<l above all, wool of the 
finest quality and in unlimited quantity. AVe 
may look forward to ihe day, then, when the 
iron-hor.se will folloiv still more expeditiously 
the route markrjd out by the recent expedition, 
and enable us to beat down with the friendly 
ai-m of commerce the barriers on the western 
fioutiare of C'hina, even as we have surmounted 
those on the eastern. 

But if we ar» in the prospect of liaving rail- 
way eominimication hetwecL India and China, 
is there any hope of the realisation of the dream 
of railway communication between England and 
India ? Engineers say yes ; and there are many 
others who agree with them. The subject has 
been receiving a great deal of quiet but close 

— 
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cou-sitleration within the Inst yenr or two, not 
of dreamers, but of hard-headed, cleai*-sightcd 
men of business. 

There arc several schemes ; but it would take 
too long to explain them fully, and indeed any 
'explanation must be iinjicrl'ect without maps. 
We can but indicate briolly the most favoured 
prqiocts, wliicli, although they may have been 
already casually noU'd 'm the>e pages, niay be 
now pi’cscntcd more in detail. 

There is, lirst of all, what is known as the 
Euphrates Valley bcheme. The idea ot this 
project is to carry a railway through Asiatic 
Turkey to the shores of the Pto-suin <lulf. The 
objections urged by some exp -rts to this seheme 
are~(l) that it would be very co-tly ; (2) that 
it is not by any int'ans prove<l to be ]n-acticable 
througliont ; (3) that it would either have to be 
carried along the rirer-sido, and so be .subject 
to inundation, or else taken inland tliroiigli a 
(le.sert country, which could afiord no suppoilmg 
'tin (lie ; (-1) that even d constructed to the JVr.Man i 
(Jidl*, it could hardly bi* curried furtlier, because 1 
the country between tlie nioutli of the laver and I 
India is desert, cro.s.scd by high ranges of moun- { 
tains, of intense beat, little u’a(<‘r, and a scanty I 
, and marauding pojndation; and lastly, it would j 
! not in any case afford an nubiokeii land cum- i 
mnuication between Europe and India 1 

there is ivliat is calle<l the Tigris Valley | 
scheme. 'I'liis coiiiiirises a line irom Stiibiii to j 
JJagdad via the valley of tiu* Tigrns, and thence j 
to India; while aiiotlier ]>ro])()ses to run from 
Scutari through Tsmid to Aleppo, thence by tin* } 
Euphrates Valley to )*us.soiah, and tlienie to 
Kurrailiee, on the Indian system The objec- 
tions mentioned against the Euphratc.s Valley 
scheme are understoiul to apply more or Ic.ss to 
eacli of these, and especially iii re-spect that 
not one of them would aliord an unbroken 
land-line. 

The scheme whicdi has advanced most in 
favour is that which Sir Macdonald Stephenson 
framed upwards of thiity years ago, and has been 
ri'ceutly revived. It takes Constantinople as its 
starting-point on the Euroiioan system, and goes 
through Angora, Sivas, Van, Teheran, Meshdt, 
Herat, and (Jamlahar to Sukkiir, where it joins 
the Indian system. The total length of railway 
under this seheme is three thousand miles, of 
which one thousand w'ould be in Turkish terri- 
tory, twelve humlred in Persia, and eight hun- 
dred III Alghani.stan. That is to say, as regards 
the main line ; but the intention is to throw 
off flinches at various points, to lap inter- 
mcuiatc traTic. There would be some passes 
to cross in Persia, and also bctwceil Herat and 
(Jandaliar ; but the engineering difficulties are 
said to be c^intx? sunnountablo witliout extrava- 
gant cost. AVhatever the cost of an Indo- 
European line, it may be accepted that the 
through-traffic will never compensate for it, and 
that the local traffic must be relied on for intewjst 
and profit. That being so, the route proposed 
by Sir M. Stephenson seems to offer the best 
prospect of suitabk? returns. Negotiations, we 
Tiplieve, are actually in progress with the Sub- 
lime Porte for the necessa^ concessions and 
* firmans’ to enable the preliminary steps to be 
. taken j and some day or other we may see the 
prospectus issued of the Constantinople and 


Sukkur Trans-continental Railway Company. By 
this route, it is said, one might go from London 
to Calcutta in a week ! 

Whether any of us now living shall live to see 
the day when such a journey is possible, may 
well be doubted ; but it is surely within the 
! range of probability that our children will look 
1 upon the Indo-European railway with as much 
1 complacency as vve do Ujion the Suez Canal. 

But if London to Calcutta by rail seems in 
I the meantime something ol a dream, what shall 
I we say ot the idea of going from London to 
I New York by rail % At lir^t thought, it seems 
I impossible ; but an American sebeme suggests 
I tile posMbility, it not the probability, A coitain 
^ Major Kent has fleviseil a project ior con.strncling 
i a r^wlway from the Cmteil States to Asia — the 
I exi-ling lines of Ameiican railway to be brought 
I into conjunction with #ho we.stem teiminus of the 
j Canadian Pacific line at Port Simji.son. Thence [ 
I a Isnc of five hundretl and twenty-five miles 
i would have to be constructed along the coast to 
j Mount St Elias, and tlioiice about one thousand 
I mile.s acfo.s3 the Alaska Terntory to Behring’s 
j Straits which uould hav'e to be bridged. The 
I bridging i.s kaid to }>e an ea.sy matter, as the 
i .strait-s are only about thirty^ miles wide at a 
j jioint whore is a cluster ol islands so placed that 
I the widest space to be crossed would be only 
J two miles. From East Cape on the Asiatic side, 

I the railway would follow the coa.‘»t-line a.s far 
j us possilde, for the sake of tlie temperature, and 
would eventually join the Bussiau sy'^tem of 
I railways at Vladiovski. ^Vlu‘n the Ilussian 
system is complete, the ('onncction with St 
Petersburg would be .ittanied ; and if with St 
Petersburg, then with all Europe, and with 
London via the Chaiini'l Tunnel ! 

There is a boldness about tins idea worthy of 
the li.insatlantic mind ; hut lor ourselves, we 
confess to not being jirepared yet to grasp it ; 
we can only ponder and wonder. 
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The cri.si.s, however, was averted — ‘mercifully,’ 
as Lady Markliam said. Dr Howard from South- 
ampton— wdiom she had thought of only by 
chance, on the spur of the moment, as a way 
of getting rid of Markham — produced some new 
lights ; and in reality was so successful with the 
invalid, that ho rallied, and it became possible 
to remove him by slow stage.? to his own house, 
to die there, which he did in due course, hut 
some time after, and clecoron^y, in the right 
way and place. Frances felt licnself like a .spec- 
tator at a play during .all this strange interval, 
looking on at the third act of a tragedy, which 
somehow had got involved in a drawir proom 
comedy, with scenes alternating, and throwing a 
kind of wretched reflection of their poor humour 
upon the tableaux of the darker drama. She 
thought that she never should forget the counten- 
ance of Nelly Winterbourn as she took her seat 
beside her husband in the invalid cayiia^ in 
which he was conveyed away, and turn^ to 
wave a farewell to the little group which had 
assembled to watch the ^eparture. Her face 
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was quivering with a sort of despairing impa- 
I ticnce, wretclicdness, Relf-i)ity, the miserable anti- 
up. itions of a living cre.ature tied to one who 
was dead — nerves and temper and every part of 
her being wrought to a feverish excitement, made 
half delirious by the prospect, tlie possibility 
ol escfipc. A wretched sort of spasmodic smile 
was upon her lips as she waved her hand to the 
spei l.itors — those spectators all on the Avatch to 
read her countenance, who, .she knew, were as 
well aware of tlic po-iitiou as herself. Francos 
w <11 learning the lesson tliiis set ])ractic.illy before 
her witli applications of her own. She knew 
now to a great extent what it all memit, and 
A\hy Markham disappeared an soon as the caniage 
drove away; while her mother, amLIi an as])ect 
of intense relief, i-eturncd to her guests, ‘l.feol 
as if 1 coiihl breathe again,’ Lady Markham said. 
‘ Not that 1 should havfe ' grudged anything I 
could do for poor dear Nolly ; but there is 
bomothing so terrible in a death in one’s house.’' 

‘I quite enter into your feelings, do.ir — oh, 
iiuite!’ said Mrs Montague; ‘rno.st painful, and 
most embarrassing besides.’ 

‘Oh, as for that’’ said Lady Markham. ‘It 
would have been indeed a great annoyance and 
ve.\ation to break uj) our pleasant party, and jait 
out all your plans. Ihit one lias to submit in 
such cases. IIoAA'cver, I am most thankful it has 
not come to that. I’oor Mr Winterboum may 
last yet — for months, T)r IIoAvard Kiy-'.’ 

‘ Lear me ; do you think that is to he di sired 'f ’ 
said the other, ‘for poor Nelly’s sak* 

‘Poor Nelly’.’ said the young hidies. ‘Oiil}* 
fancy, months 1 What a tei i ihh' late ’ ’ 

‘ And yet it aa as supposed to be a great match 
for her, a penuile&i girl ' ’ 

‘It Avas a gre.at match,’ K-iid T^ady Miukliam 
composedly. ‘And dear Nelly has alu'ays be- 
liaA^ed so A\ell. She is an exaini»l(‘ to m<my 
Avoinen that liaA'c much l('ss to put up Avith 
than she Ikh. — F rance-^, Avill you see about tlie 
laAvn-teiinis ? J am sure you Avant to shake 
olV the iiu]>refesioii, you poor girls, avIio have 
been m good.’ 

‘Oh, dear Lady Markham, you don’t .suppose 
Ave could have gone on laughing and making a 
noise Avhile there Avas .such aiixiety m the liousc. 
But we .shall like a game, ntuv that there is no 
impropriety ’ 

[ ‘And we arc all bo glad,’ said the mother, 
‘that there Ava.s no occasion for turning out! for 
our visits are so dove-tailed, I don’t know Avherc 
Ave should have gone — and our liou.se in the hand.s 
of the workmen. I, for one, am A'ery thankful 
that poor IMr Wiiiterhourn has a little longer 
to live,’ 

Thus, after tlh.s singular episode, the ordinary 
life of the household A\a.s re.sumed ; and though 
the name of poor Nelly recurred at interA'als 
fur a day or tAVO, there were ninny tilings that 
Avere of more importance — a great garden-part^', 
for instance, for Aviii’ch, fortunately, Lady Mark- 
ham had not cancelled the invitations — yacht- 
ing expedition, various other pleasant things. 
The comments of the company were diverted to 
Claude, who, finding Frances more easily con- 
vinced tJiau the otheis that draughts were h) 
he carefully avoided, sought her out on most 
occasions, notAvitlistanding her idaiii-spcaking 
about his fancifulness. , , 


‘Perhaps you were right,’ he said, ‘that I 
think too much about my health. I shouldn’t 
Avomler if you Avero quite right. But I liavo 
alAvays been warnerl tliat I Avas very delicate ; 
and jierhaps tliat m.dces one rather a bore to 
one’s friemts.’ 

‘ Oh, I hope you AA'ill forgive me, ]\rr Bamsay ! 
I ne\'er meant’ 

‘There is poor Winterboum, you see,’ said 
Claude, accepting the broken a])ology, with a 
beiiCA oleiit nod of his head and the inild pathos 
of a smile, ‘lie Ava.s one of your ra.sli })eoplc, 
neA'er paying any attention to Avhat Avas the 
matter A\jth liim. He Avas quite a u oll-preserA'cd 
.sort of m.an Avhen he married Nelly St John ; 
and noAv you sec Avhat a Avnsk! By .Io\'e, 
though, I shouldn’t hk(‘ my Avile, if I married, 
to treat me like Nelly. But I iironiise you there 
.slumld h(* no Markham in tri" rase.’ 

‘1 don’t know Avhat Markh.im has to do Avith 
it,’ said Frances A\dtli suddt'ii spirit. 

‘Oh, you don’t kiioAV ' — m*!!,’ he continued, 
looking at her, ‘perluqii you don’t knoAV ; and 
10 much the, better. NeA'or mind about Mark- 
ham. I should expect mv Avile to be am’Ii mo 
Aihcn 1 am ill; not to le.iA’e me to .seiv.ants, to 
giA'C me my — eA’erytliiiig 1 had to take ; and to 
cheer me u]), you kiiou. Do you think there 
IS anything imrc.-isoiiable in th.'it'^’ 

‘O no, indeed. Of eour.io, if — if—slio Avas 
fond of you — which ot coni.se she AA'ould he, or 
you AA’ould not Av.uit to inarrv lier ’ 

‘Ye.s,’ said Cl.uide. ‘Co on, i>loase ; I like to 
hoar yem talk.’ 

‘L mean,’ said France stumbling a little, fe'*l- 
ing a significance m this eucouiagi'iiient aaIucIi 
distuibed her, ‘that, of coin hi - — there Avould lie 
no que.stion of re.asonahlcne.s.s. She Avoiild just 
do it by nature. One iieA’er a.sks if it i.s rea.ion- 
able or not.’ 

‘Ah, ypu m<’an you Avouldu’t. But other girls 
arc diliiTeiit. Theie i.s (!on, lor instance.’ 

‘Mr llaius.ay, I don’t think you ought to spud, 
to me,^ BO about my Bister Coiistimce, if bhe 
AA'eiA* in such a position, aa’ouIiI do~-A\luit A\'as 
right.’ 

‘ For th.-it matb'T’, I .suppose, Ni*lly Wiuterhourn 
does Avhat is right— at lc.i,:t, every one says she 
behaAOS .so AAell. If (]i,it is Aiiiat you mean 
])y right, 1 ahouhln’t leh'li it at all in my 

Avife.’ 

Frances said nothing for a minute, and then 
she aski'il : ‘Are you going to he married, Mr 
Bamsay?’ in a tone Avliich A\as half indignant, 
half amused. 

At this he staited a little, and gaA’^e her an 


impimng look. ‘That is a mic-stioii that Avanta 
thinking of,’ he said. ‘Yes, 1 suppose I am, if 
I can find any one as nice (is that. You are 


alw.iy.s giA'ing me rcnsi-ir/ncmniU, Miss Waring. 
If 1 can find some one aa'Iio Avill, us you say, 

never ask Avlietlier it is rea.sonahle’ 

‘•Then,’ said Frances, re oA'ering something of 
the s]mglitlines3 A\’hieh h.id di'-tiiigniilieil her in 
olil d.iys, ‘you don’t Av.ant to marry any one in 
particular, but just a Avife ? ’ 

‘ What else could I marry ? ’ lie asked in 
peevisli tone. Then, Avith a change, of his voice : 
‘ I don’t Avant to conceal anything from you ; 
and there i.s no doubt you must have heard — I 
Avas digged to your sister Con ; but slio ran 
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away from me,’ he aihletl with jiathos. ‘You it was Ararkliaiu that put it into her heath It 
must have heard that.’ is possible — 1 can’t tell you — that Markham luid 

‘ I do not wonder that you were very fond already somethin;^ else in his own head, and 
of her,’ cried Frances. ‘ I set* no one so that he had be*:!;!!!! to tliink it would l)e a good 
'%delightt'iil as — slie wouhl be if she were thing to tiy if other changes coultl be made.’ 
here.’ _ ‘What could Markham have in his head? and 

She had meant to make a simple statement, whatdianges’ 

and say, ‘2 n’o one so .deljglitl’iil as she;’ but ‘Oh,’ she ciied, ‘how ran you ask me ? I know 
paused, remembeiing that the ( irrumstanres laid lu)w you have all been talking. You speculate, 
not been to Oonstauce’ a<l\Mnfage, and that just as I do,’ 

here she would have been in her proper ‘I don’t think so, Lady Markham,’ said Claude, 
sphere. ‘ I am sure Markham would find all that sort of 

As for Claude, be was souk u hat embarrassi-d. thing a ^eat bore. Of euuise I know what you 
He said : ‘ Fond is piuhaps not < xm lly the woitl mean. But J don’t think so. 1 have always 
I thought she uould have buite<l me— betb'i told them my opinion. AVhatcver may ha]ipen, 
than any one J knew.’ Markham will sink to you.’ 

‘If that AViii all,’ ‘-aid France^, ‘yon would ‘f’oor Idnikham ! ’ she said with a quick 
not mind ^ery miu h ; and I «lo not wonder revulsion of feeling. After all, it h a little 
that slie came avav* for it would l)c rathi'i* hard, i-, it not, that he slionhl have nothing 
dreadful to be ni.iiTied because a gentlernau bri.!ilitei tlian that to look to in bis Ide ? ’ 

tjiouglit one suited liim ’ ‘Than aou^’ said Claude. ‘If you a-k in} 

' ‘Oil, 1 don’t mean that would be so — iii opinion, T don’t think so, I think he’s a luiky 
every case,’ ciicd Ckuuh* with sudden earnest- fellow. An old mother, I don’t <leny, might be 
ness. a bore. An old lady, lialf blind, never bearing 

‘In any cast*, 1 think you should never tell wluit you say, sitting by the fin* -like lie* 

the gill’s sister, Mr Ibinisay ; it is not a very mothers in books, or the Mjs Niikleby kind 

iiK'e Ibin ' to d" ’ But you are as young and liaVlsome ami bright 

‘Ml - M’ann ' Fiamis' — 1 was not thinking as any of them — keeping ever} thing light for 
of you as any giiTs sntu* ; 1 uas tbinkiiig of him, asking nothing. L?pou my Avord, 1 think 

}ou’ ^ lie IS A'ciy AA'ell olf. I AAisli'l Avere in bis 

‘I bo])e not at all; (ov it Avould be a great jilace’ 

pity to A\a-te any moie tlionglits on our family,’ Lady Markham Avas jileased. AlTeftionate 

J -aid Flame-. ‘1 bavt soim*tinies liecu a little tlntter} of tins kind is ahvays sweet to a A\ouiau, 

, Ax-xed that Cun lame tame, for it changed all She laughed, and said he AA’as a gay deteiviu*. 
my life, and look me uAvay Innn e\ery one I ‘But, my d< ar boA, yon AVill make I'no think a 

km-AAc But I am gkid auu h.i\(* t»>ld me tin-, great deal moie ol mysedt than 1 Iuiax* any light 

for now J uiulei'staml it quite’ She did not to tliink ' 

rise from where -he a\ i- soite-l .md leaA'c him, ‘You eight to think more «if yourself. -And ' 

a.i he almost hi»ped -Ju* would, making a little so you leaJly do not think that'C’on ^ Ju 

quarrel ol il, but -at .4i]l, with a eotnpo.-ure many Avays, dt‘ar Lady Markham, I feel tliat 
AAliich (Maude felt wa- nm’li le - lomjdimeulary. Con— understood me better than any one else — 

‘IsoAV that 1 know ;i!l .il>out il, she said, alter exeept you.’ 

a little iiitenal, with u l.ingh, ‘I think what ‘1 think y«>u ari* right, Claude,’ she said as HU 
Aou Avant Asotild he Aery uniea-onabh^- and Avliat a gruAX* face. 

110 AA’oman roulil do’ ‘T am beginning to feel quite sure I am right, 

j ‘You said the very nweive fm* minul(*s ago,’ Wlien she Asritcs, docs she ncAer say anything 1 


he said sulkily, 

[ ‘Ik'cs -but I (iidii’t know AAliat the— Avhat the 
Asxiges AS’cre,’ she said Asitli another laugh, ‘it 
la you who are giving me loitrifiiifiiu nf.'t noAsx’ 


aliout me ’ 

‘Of course, she ulAA’ays — asks foi* you ’ 

‘Is that all? Asking does not me.ui much.’ 
‘IVhat more could she say? Ol couisi* she 


(Maude look hia complaint next morning 1 m ' knoAA’s that she has lo-t her place in yoni* aflec- 
Lady Markham’s room ‘Slie actually < hailed I tiou hy her oAvn rashness ’ 

me- dialled me, I a‘'Sine}ou; though she looks! ‘Not lost, Lady Maikliaiii. It is not -o ea-y 
as if butter Avould not inelt^iu her mouth.’ | to do that.’ ‘ ! 

'Tiiat is a little vuilgar, Claude. If you j ‘Jt is true. Perhaps T should haAx* said, feais i 

talk like thid to a girl, what can you expeit ' j that -he has Imfeited— your respect.’ | 

Some, indeed, may ho rather gratelul to you, ! ‘After all, she has done ii'^liing Avrong,’ he 
as slioAviiig hoAv iittlc you look for ; hut you ! said 

know I have uhvays told }-ou Avhat you ought! ‘Nothing A\rong ; hut rash, hi*adstroug, fooli-h. 
to try to do n to inspire n (jrande 2HUfi,ionJ ' 0 yes, .she has been all that. It if in the M’aiiug 

‘That is Avliat I should like aboA'e all things ' blood *’ 

to do,’ said the young man ; ‘hut’ j *T think you are a little hard upon her, Lady 

‘But— it Avould cost too much tpnihle?’ * ' Markham. —By the Avay, don’t you think a oiir-elf, 

‘Perhaps; ami 1 am not an iinpa.ssioned .sort that amUi Iaaxi daughters to marry, and--an<l all 
of man, — Lady Mai^kliam, AAas K, really from me ' that: it AA'ould he a good thing if Mr M’aring — 

that Constance ran aAAMV?’ 1 for you must haA'c got oAx*r all your little tiffs 

*‘I haAX* told you before, Claude, that was not | long ago- don’t you think that it AA'iaild he a 
how it should he spoken of. She did not run ' good thing if ho could he persuaded to — v*ome 
aAvay. She took into her head a romantic idea' hack?’ 

of nuiking acquaintance Avitli her father, iu j She had AA'atched him Avitli eyes that gleamed 
Avliich Maikluiin encouraged her. Or perliaps | from below her dropped ej elids. She said now*, 
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as she had done to Sir Thomas ; ‘ I should put 
no diflicultios in the way, you may ho sure.’ 

‘It would be more respectable,’ said Claude. 
‘If getting old is good for anything, you huow, 
it should make up quarrels ; don’t you think so ? 
It would be a great deal better in every way. 
And then 3krarkhiim’ 

‘IVtarkham,’ she said, ‘you think, would then 
be free?’ 

‘Well — then it wouldn’t matter particularly 
about Markham, what he did,’ the young man 
said. 

Lady INfarkham had home a great many such 
assaults in her life as if she felt nothing ; but 
as a matter of fact she did feel them deeply ; 
and when a probable new combination w'as thus 
calmly set before her, her usual composure* 'was 
put to a severe test. She smiled upon Claude, 
indeed, as long as he remained with her, and 
allowed him no glimpse of her real feelings ; but 
when he was gone, lelt for a moment her heart 
fail her. She liad, even in the misfortunes which 
had crossed her life, secured always a great share 
of her own w’ay. Many people do this even 
W'hen they suffer most. Whether they got it 
cheerfully or painfully, they yet get it, which is 
always something. AVuring, when, in lus fasti- 
dious impatience and irritation, because he did 
not got his, he had flung forth into the unknow'n, 
and abandoned her and her life altogether, did 
still, though at the cost of pain and scandal, help 
his wife to this triumph, tliat she dcpaited from 
none of her requirements, and remained mistress 
of the battlefield. She had her own way, though 
he would not yield to it. But as a woman 
grows older, aiid becomes less cai>al»le of that 
pertinacity w'hich is the be''t means ot sccui'ing 
her ow'n w'ay, and when the conflicting wills 
against hers arc many instead of being only one, 
the state of the matter changes. Constance liacl 
turned ggainst her, when she was on the eve of 
an arrangement w'hich w'ould have been so very 
much for C/on’s good. And fiances, though so 
submissive in some point'^, w'ould not be so, slu* 
felt instinctively, on other.s. And Markham — 
that was the most fundamental .shock of all — 
Markham might pos-^ibly in the future have 
prospects and liop'-s iiidcpciidcut altogether of 
his mother’-', in aiiLagoiiism with all her arrange- 
ments. This, which she had not anticipated, 
went to her heart. And when she thought 
of what ha<l been suggested to her with so 
much composure — the alteration of her whoh* 
life, the substitution of her husband, from whom 
she had been so long parted, who did not think 
as she did nor live as she ditl, for luu’ son, w'ho, 
with all his fauj's, which she knew so w'ell, w'as 
yet in sympathy with her in all she thought 
and wdshed and knew — thi.s suggestion made her 
sick and faint. It had come, though not with 
any foroe, even from Markham liimself. It had 
come from Sir Thoma.s, w'ho wa.s one of the 
oldest of her fiiends ; and now Claude set it 
before her in all the forcible simplicity of com- 
monplace : it would be more respectable ! She 
laughed almost violently when he left her, but 
it was a laugh which was not far from tears. 

‘ Claude has been complaining of you,’ she said 
to Frances, recovering nerself with an instan- 
taneous effort when lier daughter cume into the 
room; ‘but* I don’t • object, my dear. Unless 


you had found that you could like him yourself, 
which W'ould have been the best thing, perhap.s 
— ^you were quite right in what you said. So 
far as Constance is concerned, it is all that I 
could wish.’ ^ 

‘Mamma,’ said Frances, ‘you don’t w^ant Con- 
stance — you would not let her — accept that ’ 
‘Accept what? My love, you must not be so 
emphatic. Accept a life full of luxury, .sjileiidour 
even, if she likes — and evi^ry care forestalled. 
My dear little girl, you don’t know anything 
about the world.’ 

Frances pondered for some time before she 
replied. ‘Mamma,’ she said again, ‘if such a 
case aro.se — you said that the best thing for me 
would have hi-en to have liked — Mr Ramsay. 
Tluu-e i.s no question of that. But if such a case 
arose ’ 

‘Yes, my d<*jir’ — Lady Markham took her 
daughtcr’.s hand in her own and looked at her 
Avith a smile of ])]e.isuie — ‘1 hope it will some 
day. And what then '> ’ 

‘Would A on — think the snnie abmil me 
Would you consider the lile lull of bi-iiry, us 
you said — Avould you desire lor me the same 
thing as for f kmst,inc<‘ ^ ’ 

Lady i\lailvham held the girl’s hand clasped 
m botli of hens ; the soft caressing atmo.sjihere 
about lur enveloped Frances. ‘My dear,’ she 
said, ‘this is a Aery .‘'(‘nous fiui-stion. You are 
not asking me lor ( uriosily alom' '> ’ 

‘It is a A'eiy serious qui-slion,’ Frances said. 

And the motlu-r and daughter looked nt each 
other closely, Avith more meamiig, ])i'ihaps, than 
had as yet been in the eyes ot either, nolwuth- 
I'.n * r’l the evcitement of interest in tlu'ir 
' ' i 111 ■ I It Avas some tinu' liefore another 
Avord was said. Frances saw in her mother u 
Avotuau lull of detenuiuatiuu, very deal* as to 
Avhat she Avanted, very unlikely to be turned 
from it Iw softer irnpuKes, ullliou'jh outside she 
Avas .so tender and soft; and iiadv Maikharn sa\' 
in Frances a girl avIio avus entiielv subinissi\e, 
vet immoA'able, whose dote’s eyes lia<l a steady 
.soft ga/c, against W'hich the kindred light of her 
! oAA'ii had no poAver. It w.is a mutual iCA'elation. 
There Avas no conllict imr a])])earance of lonihet 
betw'een thc.se tA\o, .so like o.u h other, two gentle 
and .solt-Aoiccd A\omon, hotli full of natural 
coiirte.sy and di am lination to Avouiid or offend; 
both seeing ever} tiling around thiun very clearly 
from her own, jicrh.qis limited, point of view ; 
and both feeling that between them nothing but 
the absolute luiLli A\ould do. 

‘You trouble nu', Franc e.s,’ said Lady Markham 
at length. ‘When such a case arises, it will be 
time enough. In the ab.stract, I should of course 
feel for one as I fed for the other. — Nay, stop 
a little. I .should Avish to provide for you, a.s 
for Constance, a life of assured romfort. Well, 
if you AA’ill drive me to it, of wealth and all that 
Avealth brings. Assuredly, that is what I should 
wish.’ She gave Frances’ hand a pressure which 
W'as almo.st painful, and then dropped it. ‘I 
liope you liave no fancy for, poverty theoretically, 
like your ])atron saint,’ she added lightly, trying 
to escape from the gravity of the question % a 
I laugh. 

‘Mother,’ said Frances, in a voice Avhich was 
! tremulous and yet steady, ‘ I want to tell you — 
i I think neither of poverty nor of money. I am 
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more used, perhaps, to the one than tlic other. I coses, giving goods, such as groceries, needles, 
■will do wliot you wish in everything — everything thread, and other like useful articles, in barter 

else ; hut ' for eggs. Dealers are a smaller class of buyers. 

‘Not 111 the one thing •which would probably Tliey are mostly old women who have what is 
tlie only thing 1 a'^ked of yon,’ said Lady called a ‘dealing,’ that is, a binoll shop, which 
jVlarkham with a binile. She put her hands on from ten to thirty shillings would stocic ; their 
Frances’ shoulders and gave her a kiss up(m husbands or children being of the labouring 
her cheek. ‘ IVly <lear child, you probably think ehiss. These jHinr dealers buy u]) from three to 
this is ipiite original,’ 'she said ; ‘ hut I assure lour hundred eggs wecdcly, mostly obtaining the 
you it IS what almost every daughter one time same by barter. These they usually send m by 
or other s.iys to her parents : Anything ch - — a donkey-cait in a basket resc‘nd)liiig a fish- 

any thing ; but Tlaiipily, there is no qnes- woman's creel, once a week, to the town where 

tion between yon and me. Let ns wait till the the nearest shipper resales ; or sometimes, if 
occasion aiisos. It is always time euungli to lull needy, ivill sell lor a les-, price than would be 
out.’ had irom the shipper, to a well-to-do Iniycr. 

Even in the huml)lc‘st walks of lile there is 

AurwTm 7 r> r t.: IT n n u liritU*, and the poorest dealers will not sell to 

AJiUUi iivihiL shipper, unless they are very badly 

Tum Iiibh export egg-trade is a great industry, olf for read3’-inoiiev. • 

of comptarativelv recent growth. It commenced The egg-trade dilTers from most others in this 
Avith the running of ’cro'^s Ohannel steamers, panticnhu — the siijqdy of eggs of good quality is 
ihefore whicli time it w'as almost unkiiovin; now, limited, the demand unlimited. Tlie grocer, tlie 
its ramduatioiis extend fiMin J^tiblin to the ironmonger, the diiiggist, and most other mer- 
mo'^t obscure vill.igi' m the xvilds ol Kcriy, the ehantn bii>" in a lot of gnn-lt*. « locking their shop 
movirs of (’onn.'inght, tin* liighlunds ot Donegal, or store, and then have ]> ilnq a ih''i'‘ months’ 
to every liort lioni which a steamer leaves lor siqipl}'. The egg-shipper or merchant is quite 
England, Suitland, or Wales. Ti/tatoes, ]ngs, dilierent ; he has orders fou twent}’’, fifty, or 
porior, and whisky were lormerly among the one hnudrod cases wecdcJ3^ Casual orders may 
chief consuiuiihle exjioits from Ireland As come in lor more, so that he must always keep 
England vi.is the land ot roast-beef and plum- buying; and if his supply fails, lie loses his 
pudding, iSiotland the land ot cukes, Ireland custom and reduces his income. Conseipiently, 
was the land of w hisky and jiotatoes. the shipper with a goiKl connection requjies the 

Things have changed; the potato has never niobt eggs ; the more ho can buy, the more money 
recoveied since its total laiiuro in 181 ( 5 . The In* makes; further, tiic margin of profit is so 
pig, although btill a pruiuineiit I'xport— -tens ol hiiiall after passing tliiough bo many liands, it 
thonsinds being si i ippial ^ annually, alive and only pays the shqiper to e.xjiort m quantity. It 
deatl — has nii't a mo.it formidable ojipuiient in is most essential to the ship])er to lie able to 
its American eousin, tlie Chicago hog. We niociire as many eggs as he requires, and this 
might add more on liish expoits in gein ral, but leads to many piactices utteily unknown in other 
wish to (online oui elves to the Irtsh oxpoit hnsinebses. To secure the custom of buyers and 
egg-trade in iiaitnadai dealers who bring in a good sample of eggs, tlie 

Seeing lliat buine tliice-lonrths of the whole shijiper oiten advances money without interest 
liopiilation of In Lind aie mine or less connected in bums varying according to the ‘strength’ of 
vvitli or engaged m agin nltural puisnils, theie the borrower, from one jiound to twenty. This 
is probably no que-tion more often advcd dadv, is lent without receipt, lOlJ, or any formality 
by at least one million ol the ]K)]»ni.ilioii o! beymnd asking one of the shinper’s men to 
Ireland, tlian, ‘ \\ ii.it lb the jiriee of eggs?’ From witnesM the transaction, and tlie writer has 
the moment the well-known ‘(dxu'k, cluck’ is often known that evidence omitted. It is repaid 
heard from the lien, announcing tin* production by the boriwer at so much a ‘ tiip.’ 
of an egg, there h a riibli made for it, whicli Borrowers are often offered by opposition 
never ceases until the empty bhell is thrown hliippers threepence to si.xpenci* per hundred 
into the abli-biu. Th.it egg is bartered and over market 2)rice, and seldom, if evvr, do 
rebartered, sold and sold again, many tunes the}' yield to tliis temptation witliout giving 
hpfoio it is iiitiodiK’od to the breaklast-t.ible. the man who lent them tlie money the pre- 
JM'iUj lies are told about its agi', bome about ferenec ; and exoejit in rase of death, or some 
its bize, many more about its price. Eggs aie lieavy loss f.dling on the borrower, such as the 
bought by the dozen and by the lifuidred of bi\ death ot a cow or horse or pigs, do these poor 
score. In some parts of ludaiid, notably lu dealci-s or buyers fail in paying any money 
Dublin inarkel, the hundred counts one hundred advanced them. Theoc buyers and dealers pro- 
arid twenty-four. cure these loans, similarly, to advance the money 

Tho trade is divided mainly into two (lab.ses in bimiller hums to the wives and daughters of i 
— buyers and sbqijicis or exporters. The former the farmers wdio rear the fowd, thus gu.ir ntceing 
are again subdivided into two otlier classes — to themselves a regular weekly supply. The 
dealers and shojikci’pers. Buyers sell direct to dealei-s who receive the eggs from tlie ‘grower’ 
the shippers ; shipju-rs export /lirect either to a give as little as pobsiblc lor them, saying they 
customier in Seotlfind, England, or Wales, or to heard the jirice pud by nearest shijiper w'as only 
an agent or broker there, who sells for luiii on so much 3)er hundred on ‘last {Saturday’ — the 
commission. The buyer is a man or woman principal market day in rural Ireland. Tho 
owning, or in many cases luring, a donkey, mule, dealer or biiver on rc'^elling to shipper cxpittiatcs 
or horse, and going from one lariuer’s house to on the freshness and si/e ol the article ; and 
another buying their eggs for inuiiey ; »r in many unlesb he holds bhippei’s iiionc}', would try every 
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eLTfj-store in the town for a price, and would go 
miles out of his way for a penny or twopence 
per huntlrcd extra. Dealers and buyers are, as 
a rule, scrupulously lumest ; but in tlie matter of 
truthfulness there is some room for improvement. 
The same must bo said as regards some of the 
sliippers. The bad habit of lying grows on those 
who are thrown into constant intercourse with 
those who lie, believing it a legitimate part 
of their trade. We -will illustrate the case m 
point by a common trade incident. 

Brian Finn is a strong ‘buyer;’ he comes in 
weekly with a horse-load — six or seven twelve- 
hundred cases — of eggs from a good district. 
(Egg-shippers know a good and a bad district (»f 
eggs, as a farmer would know good land, or a 
connoisseur in wuncs a vintage.) He usnjilly 
draws up his liorsc at the shipper’s store, or in 
some cases a few houses ev'eu a street off — the 
cause of the latter my story will show — and ask-*, 
after the usual remarks about tbe w’^eather : 
‘ Wbat are ye paying to-day % ’ 

Shipper answers : ‘ Seven shillings for lieu^’, 
and eignt shillings for ducks’.’ 

Brian replies : ‘ I have already refused seveii- 
and-two aud eight-and-two ; and becau&e 1 thought 
YOU would be as good as another. Besides, 1 
iiavc’ — and here Brian fumbles in the breu'^t- 
pocket of his frieze-coat, or in his hat — ‘a letter 
Irom the new shipper, the Englishman, telling 
me not to sell until he secs me.’ Whereupon 
Brian produces a note, soiled with <lirt, from the 
Englishman, offering twopence per hundred more 
than any other shipper, for Ire-h, best quality 
eggs ; and to be sure, as Brian said, to give him 
a call before selling. 

Now', though, in all probability Brian’s first 
statement of being offered seveu-aiul-tw’o and 
eight-and-two is untrue, his letter is authoutic ; 
the fact of Uie new’ English buyer advertising 
and sending out circulars being well know’ii ; and 
Brian 'thinks the W'ritten evidence will confirm 
the spoken. 

If the shipper is badly in want of eggs and 
the sample good, and lie have orders without 
limit to price for really a first-c Less article, he 
will not lose Brian’s eggs, and probably replies . 
‘AVell, Brian, the highest 1 paid tliis w'<*ek W'as 
six-nnd-ten, and you are not satisfied with seven 
shillings. However, I w'lll not let the Engli.sh- 
man or any one else get your eggs wdien 1 want 
them ; so I wiU give you the sevcn-aiid-iwo lor 
tlie hens, and eight-and-two for the duck.s, and 
a shilling a case allowance to yourself.’ 

This final offer usually concludes the bargain, 
unless dealer is pretty sanguine of doing better. 
If buyer accepts, the eggs actually co.st .shipiier 
seven-and-tbree atfil eight-and-three in .store. 

The eggs are now removed from Brian’s car 
by the shipper or his men. The eggs are all 
re-counted, aud a good packer will keeji two boys 
counting. Sixty eggs are placed on a flat wicker 
tray called a ‘skip’ by ten times taking up tbi-ee 
eggs in each hand. Six eggs ture called a Jumd 
(although the full of tw'o hands). Eggs are 
iisually packed in cases holding twelve hundred 
— eight layers of one-and-a-half hundred each. 
In other .markets, eggs are packed in half-cases, 
holdJhg each six or eight hundred ; others in 
thirteen, fourteen, and twenty hunclred cases ; 
and for still again another market, huge boxes, 

" 


weighing when full from five to ten liundred- 
W'eigbt, containing from thirty-eight to forty-f^our 
humlred of eggs. All eggs must be packed in 
the best and finest quality of oaten straw. 
AVlien Brian’s load is counted, packer calls out 
the return, say sixty hundred five hands ana 
three egg®. 

Rarely is the return of a packer in a respect- 
able house called in question. Sometimes buyer 
may s.ay he thought he had more ; aud then 
packer explains liow aud w'hcre hi.s eggs were 
placed, w’hich usually satisfies. As a rule, buyers 
are very accurate in the count they keep of the 
contents ol their boxes, although mostly illi- 
terate men. Packed irregularly, according as 
bought up, and the coiiti'iils of no two boxes 
the same, they uill tell almost to an egg w’hat 
they have, before the shi])per’s men touch them. 

In paying, if the account come to twenty pouiuls 
aud one penny, it is the custom of the trade 
for the shipper to pay the penny. Another 
^peculiarity about the tnnle — the sliqiix nnikes 
the price, instead of, as in other ti uUs, tbe 
owner of tbe gootB nifiking it. ‘Actu.. grow'crs’ 
of eggs get the hiwest price, both liom the 
•shipper himself, if tlu>y sell direct, to him, and 
when selling through intermediate hiiyers. A 
dealer or buyer Mould refu''e •••elling to a shipper, 
if he found out that riiipp<‘r jiaid a f.irmei’s wife 
as much as he got. 

AVc* have now trai'od the eggs into the' shipper’s 
hantks, from w'honi Scotchmen and KiigliMiincn 
purchase. He has usually a number of ‘standing’ 
order-s (that i.s, regular) for (Mth iveek, price npni, 
on bo-^t terms. Thc.-'C oiders be buy^ to till. 
Casual orders drop in, for winch casual loN imi'^t 
be bought Scotch uiul Engli.rii proMMon nic^r- 
chants study then own interests best by giving 
standing orders to a respectable-' house wliieli 
knows its cu.stomc-rs’ recjiiiremeiits Some rccpiire 
cheap c'ggs to c-oirqic'tc' wuth forc'ign, otliers grudgv. 
no price in reason for large fre.sh eggs. Me ->t 
shipper.^ have relation'-, p.iitiier-- or agcuils, in 
neaily all the large tmvm ; these latic i sell- -ami 
guarantee the ship]>er against bad dc-bts— for a 
cominussioii of one penny jpcr hiindrc'cl. 

Sliipj)''r’8 maxininni avc'iago margin which he 
puts on his eggs is from tlireepeiice to ioui pence 
jier hundred — lets than one halfpenny a dozen — 
out of winch he has to pay for labour, straw’, and 
commission. At tirni"-, of course', a larger margin 
{•■s made. AVhen eu'gs are scarce, and the* demaml 
increases, tbe Irith -lii])per knows how to ‘lay it 
on.’ But here, again, llic very great oppoMtinii 
from forc-ign eggs and tlic ever-inc'reasing number 
of shippers neutialise an exorbitant margin. 
Bad debt^, lo-.s of ‘emptie.s,’ claims tor excessive 
w'aste, are among the great drawbacks to tlio 
trade. j\s rc'gards the la.st, the shq)per.s, as a 
rule, sell Iheir eggs at a cc-rlain inice free on 
board packet solely at Engli.sh or Scotch pur- 
chasers’ risk. If packet sunk at one yard from 
the quay side, after shipper receiving a clear 
recci])t from agents of steamship Company, the 
loss falls on ’cro^s Channel ^buyer.s, unless they 
are in.surc(l, w’hich is rarely done. 

Bad debts are largely incurred by shippers’ 
reckless trading ; speculating by buying largely 
without orders a perishable article ; the', maiket 
drops, and they must sell. They are then very 
liable to be tempted to fill orders from men 

^ =& 
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they know nothing at all about, wliose circulars I free on board boat ; they will forgive him the 
and niocly-got-up'’u)' iiw'i: Ti'luui-f '*:u5 l-ippt r ' half hundred of eggs per case; out he must 
struggling man witli h ■« : *■ k .. ' .<-ort his eggs. He must sell small eggs ah such, 

in value.'^ Others h'-e lb'- ‘.m:I..r and not be selling them as large ones. 

^ of large ’cross Channel speculators in proAUsions, The principal sliipping p^rts for Irish eggs 
against whom the markets turn ; and to owe a are Sligf), Derry, llolfast, Dundalk, Drogheda, 
poor struggling or wealthy Irish shipper a few Dublin, Waterford, Cork, and Daiulon. 
pounds or”a lew hundre.ds does not give them We believe the eugs wlmdv fetch the bigbest 
a second’s thought. price in the Scotch and Knglish markets are 

The trade is a heavy one for small capitalists, those ‘grown’ in the counties Kdkenny and 
Dealers, buyers, and shippers must all pav i.i-li, Wevford and shipped at 'Waterfoid. At the 
or its equivalent, for every egg they ship. To same time, eggs of ecjual quality arc and can be 
’cross Channel buyers, tlio * terms arc also ca-^li ; shipped fiom every other ])orL Kggs from rural 
but all do not adhere to the rule, to their own distncts as icniotc as ])()ssdde from large tun ns, 
loss, because ilie .sliqmer charge-, a slow payer where a resident gi'iitry or large iarmers resuh*, 
more for tlie eggs. To do a ])aviug egg-tr.ide, are of the best quality, both m size and colour, 
you must ship ill (luaiitity and get 111 your moiKW tlie lyiter qiialilication being almost as miuh 
promptly, becau-’O the prolils are so very small, esteemed as the loimer. The reason for tlii-, is, 
that m.iM} sliqipers iqf and down the country that educated or M'ell to»do-])eople improve their 
aie acting like the rural shopkeepcis, bavin,; a stock (»f fowls l)y intioduciug the best breeds, 
gmioral ^tore to supply tlieir lustomeis uitli and wliere there is no town, tlie sliopki'ejiei* is 

girnds, and tlum shipping tlie eggs at a meic not exposed to tlu' tenqitation of retailing his 

iractioii above tost ])iue. ^ " best eggs. In poor districts, wdiere new blood 

Events occur daily that influence other things, lias not been introduced, the eggs, though nume- 
xvith xiliidi not even a remote comiectioii <an runs, are small. 

be traced. The (qK'iung (d the Moat Cenis Irish eirgs are often spoken of disparagingly 
’J'uniiel has afleeted the Irish export egg tradi* ; as ‘(rate eggs,’ ns a distinction betw'ec'ii them 
quantities of Italian euL's of viay fine '^quality and wliat are called ‘luwv-laid eggs’ Dp to the 
are now b foiv the English public, taking Iroiii 1st of Hay, nK Irish eggs are vei’itable new- 
and rediniug the ])nc<s of liisli. Foreign corn- laid eggs; they are bought on a lalling market, 

Tietilioii Ml eggs Irom I'haucc, Italy, (Jennanv, and sold on a falling market; and iwcry one 

Di-iimiUk, and Uungar> has been keeiu'r than coimeeted with the sbijipnig of Irish eggs in 
ever, the supply never ba\iug been larger, ot spring-time tlniika be cuiiiiot get rid ol them 

belter qualit\, 'or lowx r in piite. An obi too (juiikly. do bold them over an imneces- 

sliijipcr over 'loity ytais in the trade deCaivd saiy liour entails loss. The price of eggs is at 
to till* wjitir tllat unless tlun-js .dlered, the its'minimuin about that date, and continues so 
Irish export egg trade, must dediiie, labour i.s with slight xai rations until the first or second 

s-o much (lieaper on the eontmeut than in week in August, when the price slowly, surely, 

lit land, or the raw’ material for nor k js not and steadily advani’Cs (rom nve-and-six pi'r him- 
ntili'-ed tlieie as it is done on the continent, died till it attains its ma.\inium, twelve-and-siv, 


Some foiei'_,u diipj^uas 
half a liuntlred ot e^g 


ire iblt‘ also to allow abmit ilic lii’st w’eek in December. Th(‘ tirst 
-Old III a Iw’ihe liiin- three mouths of the year arc a time of per- 


dred ease — towardr na^te, and aFo to renune ]de\]ty and anxiety of mind to the shipjier ; 
one of the greatest ti'oubles of the tiade by the p'lbe deelines in jumps, iai' more rapidly 
giving their fgg-cuscs free. than it ad\anct‘s; ami a shipper is oltcn caught 

The cheapest case that will liobl and travel with (*ggs lor wlii< li he paid one bundled 
safely with tw’clve hundred of eggs costs in pounds one day, only worth ninety the next. 
Ireland troiii two to threi* sliillings ; a matti-r The xvTiter knew a shijijuT lo-<e sixty pounds 
of at least twopence per hundr'etl on the egg«, in iw’o weeks in that way. At the end of 
to give it free. Dn having the same ivturiieil, March, or perhaps a little earlier*, ducks’ eggs 
it costs shipper at least snxpeiiee ; and a lai'gc iK'giii to drop in, and then a separate jn lee opens 
percentage are lost, broken u]i, or stuleii. The fur them, xvhieli lasts about three months. 

compi'trtioii of the Irish dealers xvitli the for- — — 

eigners does not (uid here, for the latter go to ,, y, i iveiTV 

the t'uiible of sorting tlieir eggs accoi-tling to ^ ^ 

size. IN FOUR ('H vi’Tirus.—ciTAix ir. 

In tlic nl.ol^nle o^-nnu-kots in 'the lai-e , 

Scotch and English, tow iis, a iivovision-men hant r i i i i , i v.r. i 

can buy rdiuost any si/e, colour, or braml of Queeiislown harbour had .a wonderful 

foreign eggs, kiunvmg what be will get xvilliout elle'*t upon my bcaltli ami spirits, xvbcu i xvent 
o]) 0 iiing tile case ; just as in any other shop on deck the next morning. A run on shore, 
lie orders a speciality regardless of price, ami xilnlc xve xvaited for the mails, still f..rtlu‘r 
feels confident of getting what be orders, unle-#. exhilaraletl me, and I felt quite companion- 
fraud is practised. Dut bo cannot buy Irish ^t the lunch-table. At it sat Ibe American 
eggs with the sanu- (■..nfiilonoi-., TliU iicglucl nanw 1 Icai-ned was 1,’Kstrango. 

CM! ho rcracaiod, artiron Una hcing done rc4a sociahlo, imd still cmid.atioally 

tho only hope and future ol the Irish trade. 

Irish eggs are hotter every way tliau foreign ; recommended me to tonquer mj qi ulmiJi pro- 
and Scotchmen and Englishmen xvill do their pensities by a strung mil. hollowing his examine, 
utmost to see Paddy’s empties safely returneil ; 1 did enjoy many of the good and tempting 
they wdll still buy Ins eggs at a certain price things set before me. Tlnijjidore was delighted, 
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niul promised mo a magnificent voyage, since I 
had begun to eat rationally. 

‘You know, Charley,' said he, ‘that if you 
are enjoying yourself, it will giv'o me a better 
chance to pick up ideas from our fcllo^v -pas- 
sengers. If you arc sick and shut up in your 
cabin, I shall have to wait upon you ; and that 
will he a loss of opportunities that cannot come 
again ; so keep up, old fellow. And you Avon’t 
mind if 1 leave you a good deal to yourself, will 
you ? You are fond of reading ; I don’t want 
to tonoli a book while atloat ; so keep up, 
Charley.’ 

Mr L’Kstrange heard all this, though he seenu'd 
to be preoccupied with the bill ot fare. ^It was 
a trumpery and quite personal couvcisation, vet 
it was not uninterestinj to our neiglibour. lIis 
ears almost pricked up like a terrier’s uhen 1 
saiil : ‘Theodore, you arc a mcie boy, and yet 
you are assutiimg to pick up uisiloiii by tin- 
hatful, and on board a ship, of all pLices in 
the world! Don L be too sc U- confide nt ; ami 
don’t behove in all y<m lievir, even if it seciU'. 
truth lUelf, We may have litr i '] iv.-pro-.M 
the wisest, best, most philanthro]-' • b, .ng- a' . 
or the contrary. Do not let your rash credulity 
carry you too far. Certainly, I cannot see what 
great mischief could befall you by over-gulli- 
bihty on the voyage ; still, my good bt»y, be 
wary.’ 

As I finished, I looked right into the big, ludd, 
hard eyes of Mr L’Eatrangi^, who drojiped the 
bill lare almost simultaneously with his c\es, 
and he turned to me as Ik' picked it up, -with 
a factitious smile, saying' ‘1 see there is some 
pickled salmon set down here, dare you venture 
to try it'l’ 

The question was wholly irrelevant, and the 
tone in uhich it ivas asked was forced to a degree. 
I simply shook my head, and turned to Theodore, 
who oegan to defend liimMilt from my oblique 
reproof. I could feel that Mr L’ Estrange was 
looking and listening intently. Not wishing to 
prolong our fraternal contention, I suddenly 
swung round the revolving chair upon which 
I sat, and laced the man with whom I had con- 
versed on the previous night. I thought I 
detected in his eyes a correspondenco with those 
of Mr L’EsLinnge behind me ; for again wheel- 
ing back, I saiv that peraon looking over my 
head. 

Of course, the fancies of a sick man are often 
ridiculously wrong ; and the suspicions of a cau- 
tious man are often vile accusations against inno- 
cence. I have been deceived many tunes by pre- 
cipitate .pidgmfibts. But I could no more avuul 
the feeling of possible mischief floating about me, 
than I could abdicate my personality. L’Esirange 
and the other man appeared, to my subtler per- 
ceptive faculty, to be bound togetbor in some 
dangerous manner, and for some end in wluth 
my affairs were concerned. I wished that Theo- 
dore would drop the intimacy wntli the banker ; 
I began to fear the man. Yet how monstrou'-ly 
absurd was tins fantastic aversion ! What coald 
he do to injure us? Ho was ostensibly^ rich, 
superior to us in all that impels men to take 
advantage of men. Even if he were a plunder- 
ing woU in sheep’s ^lothiiig, he could not despoil 


U8. All our cash, amounting to some four hun- 
dred pounds, was in my keeping, sale in my 
trunk. Theodore ne\er touched money. I was, 
and had been always, the finamder of the family. 

T was going to buy the larm about which we 
had been in treaty w’hilc in England, for ilie 
ownei' W'as known to my uncle. Beyond a 
sovereign or tw o, Theodore liatl no money ; 
therefore, he could not be robbed to any extent 
worth speaking of. Even bad I been infatu- 
ated with L’Estrango, he ivould have had no 
opportunity to rob me, if 1 were dispised to 
enter into any speculations with luin. Indeed, 
all this lojly ot supposititious robber'=« was 
very like madness ; and J asked myself ms I 
paced the deck if 1 is'ore going lunatic. ^ What 
I'l ’;'’‘.di 'iM had 1 for the •conglomeration of 
< li.ii ' : i.iL I was bringing against a gentleman 
• ■I r. p' t ’ ! Iv, -ot rcj)uted inlluence in 

the Ainenc.i, and who bad 

simplv sliowii a little pata'ouage to my brother, 
and given me advice r.ither egotistic dh ? ‘My 
good fellow,’ I inuttei'i'd to nivself, ‘you are an 
ass. Bewaic ol tomimtting some f»l v that will 
make the voyage a pain to voiU'jelf ,uid a misery 
to Tlieo.’ 

I sat <lowu U]K)U mv deik-(halr, wrajgiiug 
Tuysell in a long rug, lor the wind was clnliv. 

I must have falhui into a sleep, for when I louke.l 
around, the ship was in motion; we had hit 
Queenstown After a while, my thouglits le- 
curivd to the subject w'hich hail agil.vted me so 
lumli; for 1 heard d’hoodore and L’Eslrango 
talking anil laughing, lliongii 1 could not leo 
them. Insensibly,! began to utter my tliought, 
aloud, a habit which I acipuied wlicii at si hool in 
France, and by whiidi 1 aUanicd to so rajud a 
knowledge of Ihe l.mgu.ige of that country, tli.it 
1 Kjioke it like a native eri' my studu's wei , 
finished. My soliloquy was ariested hy a deep 
sigh. 1 turned my head, and saw leclining on a 
long couch th<* foini of a woman, hi'iqied ui) willi 
fuiN, and the face covered bv a thick veil. \\ lierc 
sIk' had come from, T could not gm's^ ; whether , 
she loiiied u.s at (hieenstown or Liverpool, ct*r- 
tainly she was not in her presiuit position when 
I sat down. She murmured soinetlimg that I 
couM not oaich. I looked more intently. Slie 
coughed, that ileep exhausting cough whndi 
indicates hut one cause, and which foredoonu' a 
fatal end. 1 could not avert my eyes Iruni 
her. 

When the coughing fit .suhsided, she moved 
her head uneasily, and in a low voice said,: ‘Etes- 
vous Erang-ais ? ’ 

‘JS’ori, madanie,’ I niiswereil, astonished, and 
hall rising from my chair. 

‘Why, then, do you speiik in French?’ she 
demanded, still u.^ing that language. 

‘ I am nut aware that I have been speaking at 
all,’ 1 said. ‘ I am alone, as you see.’ 

‘But you lutia been speaking, saying such 
f-orrowfui things of your mother, your si'-ter.s, 
your brother. And you speak French so natu- i 
rally. Are you a Canadian ? ’ 1 

‘ No ; I am an Engli^Hman ; but I was edii- I 
cated m France. — You arc French, I perceWe, 
madame.’ I 

‘ No ; I am an American, born at New Orleans. 
But my parents were French, and I have lived 
much iii Baris and Brussels.’ 
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Aujf. y, jsy,) j ♦ 

*I am delii'lited to have the opportunity of Theodore followed him for half-a-do/eu paces; 

conversing wfth you, inadame,’ 1 said, ‘In then he turned round, and seeing mo looking 

France, f spent the happiest hours of my life ; after him, he came hack, 
fcand I am passionately fond ot its literature ’ ‘Are j'ou annoyed Avith me, Tharley 1 ’ 

i’’or half an hour we continued our talk; and ‘Theodore, I do not like that man. lie is a 
in that time I had told the lady the salient sinister, ill-princinled man.’ 

points of our family troubles, of my plana and ‘Ridiculous, Charley! You are getting into 
prosjiects. These confidences Avere induced from one of your old tantrums again. Mr L’E'strange 
the Avords I had let drop in my sleep or reverie, is a perfect gentleman. Do you think he Avanted 
Avhichev^er condition I had heeii in. They lur- to uin a leAV mean shillings from you or mo? 

mshed the subjects upon Avliich the lady qm-s- Why, last night he thing twenty-ilollar bills 

tioned mo. To this hour, I do not knoAv why I aiA'ay like old rags. I never knoAV Avliat profusion 
revealed iiiA'sclf to her so frankly ; I am naturally meant, until I saAV him and other American.s 
reservi'd , illness had made me taciturn I Jut speiul and play. The> must be awfully ruh to 
just as I li'ul exposed our miserv to Lhicle KdAvard live in hiicli a style. I w'lsh I could discover 
from an impulse that logic failed to justify, so, tlieir plans for making money. They must coin 
in telling this stranger lady my commonplace it, Charley, to lavish it as they do.’ 


story, I acted from a feeling of trustfulness, that 


a Aery equivocal explanation, Thco.,’ 


very fi'AV xicople couki eA*oke ill me. T interjei b'd grimly; •‘perhaps we haic some 

(jur cnnveiNatiou Avas interrupted hy Tlieodore j comers or forgers Avitli us.’ 
and ii’Est, range coming up and jiroposing that I I ‘ Ufon my life, C'liarley, your pns]ncions are 
should join them in a game ot dock-qiioits 1 ! simjdy infamous,’ cried my brother m a temper. 
AAMS too much engrossed in the lady to be pleased I ‘JJeiause Americans find the secret of making 
AVith the jU’oposd. Tlu'odore continued to pre'-s j colo->sal AA'ealth and have the habit of princely 
me, U'^iiig that boyidi permasiAvnc'.'. Avhieh made eviravagaiice, you condemn them like pickpockets, 
him iriv^istible and lovable to all he came Sucli opinions arc unworthy of you, and arc poss 
J], ,ir. libels upon those Avho aa’iII sooi» be our fclloAV- 

The lady Avalchod him AVitli eye^ that I could citi/oiiv 
fceo dilate, glisten, and gloom through tlie meshes ‘Jlusb, boy’’ T said quietly. ‘Do not talk at 
ol lit'!' A^'il. She did not speak at all; but 1 random or go beyond the record. T am Avarning 
knew she w’as agutated to a degree, for her bre.%st Aoti ag.unst an iiidividu.d, not .against a nation. 
lieaA'i'd and a convulsive cough seized her aaIiiIc The gentleman iiiaA' be a paragon of lionesty, 
Theodore urged mo to the game. 1/ Estrange ! and T luqie he is; but to me he is a Doctor Fell, 
stood lauLdiing ami took not llie slightest notice i Avhom 1 di-triist ; pliA, 1 cannot tell.’ 
ol the ladv. <.)ur dispute ended by the nuud of j ‘Jl yon are going to tale such pre|udices as 
the lady coiiiing iqi and ])r(‘paring to as.sist her that against oflier Anienc.in-^, botause they are 
back to her cabin. 1 took my leave of her, ! foml ol speculatunis and excitements, Ave had 
hoping to liave thi‘ pleasure of many conver<a- | better return to Eriglaml again, lor all^ are pretty 
tioiis <luiing our A'oyage. Shy boAved, and walked much lik»“ ISlr L’Estiange, Oliaiiey. The Avoist ol 
felowdvaw.iv. puritans like you tliat tlii'y try to impose 

‘Who IS that lady?’ asked Theodore. their notions ot things upon cA'ervbody. You 

‘ J do not knoAV,’ I answered. might as Avell ask that all annuals should be 

‘She Id a foreigner, it A\ould seem,’ said i peaceful sheep, as that all men should be strait- 

L’ Estrange imhffereutly, as he tossed one of the ■ kwed quakers of your staiiqi ' 

rojie-quoitd dexterously in the air. ‘What Ian- j ‘ TfaA'e jou done, Tlieo. ?’ I asked, for he stopped 
guage did she speak 1 only know English.’ abrnplly. 

‘ She spoke French.’ ‘Ye-^'; it is no use talking; you will not 

‘It is a beautiful languagi', I .am told,’ con- , think like a man ot the Avorld. Why did you 
tinned T/Estrangc ; ‘but I Avas uIaama’s a duufc'not go in tor the church, insU'ad of the law''' 
at sdionl, and never could learn giammar of any IfoAvever, Charley, I am not a puritan; and I 
kind. — What shall Ave play for?’ cannot go maundering about the ship AVith you. 

‘ 1 nevei gamble,’ I .said. T mu^t huA'e some gay sociely. W liafeA'cr you 

L’E trange lauglied. ‘Camble! What do jou may .say or do.sire, 1 tell you candidly that I am 
mean ’ ' goilig to pick up all 1 can from the gentlemen 

‘ That I never play any game for nioiiey,’ .iruimd me. Do not rate mo quite AVith infauK 

‘O Charley, you are' altogether ^oo str.ait- I can take care of myself; peiliap'?, of you too. 
laced’’ exclaimed my brother. ‘Let u.s l>kiy AVhat can damage me on a Lo one can 

for a shilling. Tlicre is no fun in playing lor hocus me and run aAvay ’ 

loA’G ’ ‘Abiu arc groAAung eloipieiit, ’J'lieo,’ J said AVitli 

‘ Not for a cent aa'iII I play,’ I cried angrily, peoA ish derision — ‘ eloquent m your o\Am smart- 
f or Theodore’s AAmrils and manner irri tiled me. ness. NeA'eithelcss, you arc only a boy, a pro- 
L’Estrange laughed sardonically. ‘Do not vimial English hoy, just liberated from mammas 
tempt the good young man to violate his prin- apron-stnng*’. Yon have the self-cnimdeuce ot 
ciples,* he said AA’ith a pdymg shrug to my brother, all young, inexperienced things, and are certain 
‘lie will find fcAV ^iKo himself 4n my country, to Avm in the game ol life, you tli ink, because of 
Amcrictins must have a motive for all they do. your ab.solute ignorance of its procedure ! ’ 

I could no more play a game AVithout something ' ‘Upon my lionour, Charley, you arc too had. 
on it, than T could keep a cigar in my mouth If I lunl been proA^ed an utter lool, yoii^ could 
without }>utting a light to it. — Well, I am going ■ not conhuim me more. All lor Avdiat t Because 
to the smoke-room,’ he added, Avhceling round | f Avi.sh to make hay Ayhilo the sun shines ’ 
and moving away. j AVe are going to Americi^ to make a living, 
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a eplendid one if possil)]e, lor mother and 
sisters’ sake. We cannot do it without comiiii; 
into contact with men, for I suppose you will 
have to buy and sell like oonimon folks, wdien 
you are doiU}; busino-'t.. The sooner W'e learn 
what sort oi people the Americans arc the 
better.’ 

1 looked in my brothers f^lowing eyes, admired 
bis passionate e.irnestness, his supeil) as.siii'ance. 
He was indomitaVde, so strong, and I such a 
tim orous valctudin ar: an . 

‘Dear boy,’ 1 said, putting my arm on his 
shoulder lovingly, proudly, ‘ 1 cannot argue with 
you. All I have said was dictated horn my 
fears that your confiding nature might be the 
means of leading you into those aiuimshes that 
are to be fouml whcre\er men meet iikui. A 
“something’' lias environed me like a baleful 
atmosphere; I liii\e JhMwii alarm w’ith evi'ry 
brcatli. It may be tin* crisis o( my long mental 
misery that has anived, and tliat I .shall alter 
this regain calm.’ 

Theodore examined me narrowly, then look 
my hand. ‘Poor Charley' You tauuot thiow' 
off the load of care, go wheic you may. Henv 
I w’ish you W'cre like me !’ 

My heart trembled with love for Theo, as 
he went dandng away from me. How g<iod 
and chivalrous he Avas ; how shrcwvd also. Yes, 
Theo. w'as right to mix amHi the ( row’d, to 
sift its motives, learn lU m.nueuvres, di&ceiii its 
tricks, and profit thereby, J wms a pi'dantu old 
baelielor, fit onl^ lor my chambers at (j!ra}’.s Inn, 
to ponder upon law, life, and destiny. Ihoin 
that (jiiiet haunt, foitune had driven me ioith 
into the world of action, to meet men in 1h(‘ 
fierce contention for this world’s .sub‘taiitial 
things, 

A good ‘think’ ahvaAS pulls me iogetlK r. 
The queer nervidessncbs and Avomaiily Aapouiish- 
ness passed away , I got uji, had a smart trot 
round the deck, exchanged some jovial remaiks 
W'ith one or two fellow-]»a.sseugeis Avhom I 
passed, and then Aveiit to dresb for dmiier. But 
all my hilarity ami eonfideuec melted as 1 
saAv Theodore ami L’Estrange tome iii together. 
My brother’s elu'ek.s Aiere seai-let, his eyes glit- 
tered, his very hair seemed to umlulate AVitli 
excitement, "Wlieu he sal down to table, be 
appeared to be in an ecstasy ot delight. 

‘What is the matl<*r AAith you’’ 1 asked 
anxiously. 

‘Nothing '.— Matter ■? What do you mean ? ])o 
I look ill V 

‘Yes, of a delirious feA’or. I never saw ytmr 
cheeks so lluslied ; and }our eyes, blaze like a 
basilisk’s.’ 

‘What sort of a thing is that, Charley’ 
I iieA’cr saw’ one. l>ut never mind Avhat I 
look like; take your soup. Jt’.s real turtle; 
the licad-stcAvard told me so ; and aa’c dou t 
get alderman’s fare eA'ery day, even on board 
of this fl(;ating grand hotel. And I say, Charley, 
put off the quaker Jbr to-nighfc, and lor my 
sake; that’s a good biotlier. Let us liaA’e a 
bottle of ciiaiiipague.’ 

‘ Champagne ! Do you forget our empty 
purses ? ’ 

‘There you go again ' Always in the glums, 
if I propose to let daylight ' into your poor . 
limping circulating Ib'-id.’ | 


I looked at him in blank amazement. ‘Don’t 
stare, Charley ; order the “ fizz.” But don’t 
think I want you to pa?/ for it ; no ; I am going 
to give tin* treat ’ 

‘Sard}’, Theodore, you liaA’c not been iliiukjng 
since you left me lui liour ago,’ I wbi.spered 
rcmonsl ratingly. 

‘Drinking! Not at all. I have had a glass 
or two of chanqiagiio Avitli .some Iricnds oA’er a 
little pastime, — Here, steward, bring a bottle of 
lloederer : ami look sliarp, there’s a good 
fellow.’ 

A bhiver passed through me. I stared at 
my brother a^ if he Aveve an apparition. 

‘All! here the Aviue. — Now, Cliailey, I A\ill 
be as good a.s a nurse to you; bettm*, lor this 
beats all the nuibiiig iii the Avovld There' 

3 oil have a bumper ! —Why don’t j’ou drink ’’ 

A deep bob almo-.t stilled me. I dart'd not 
make a scene, for the eyo'^ of many Aveu- upon 
u«. Tliose of Ij’Kstrange, like two fiicllie'!, glit- 
tered as I met them. I would Ii.ivo bit the 
tabl.>, but 1 Avas afraid that Tlu'-iloie Avould 
take more wine than he should, me I tli.it ‘•oiiie 
uproar wauild lollow. 

‘All right, Tliei',’ I said; ‘I will dunk tom* 
A\ine. Don’t get excited,’ ! 

‘Th.lt ’s a gt)od i'elloAV. Now 1 ieel like luA - I 
self ag.un. You look a thousand pound:, betb'r i 
ahvaiiy, 'tmn mfiiil. Look liere ! Vtm ..ball I 
lia\e htmie cliani tA'ory <lay. It will jack ytni ' 
up marvellously. You’ve gone down too Ioav, | 
Charley; j’ou’ve gone down.’ Thi'odoie lookul . 
round the table A\itli a ])ioud patimii'ing air, * 
Avhieli m.i(le me blush for sliame. I 

‘(«i\(‘ im* some more amhc,’ J said, to with- ' 
draAV him from liis silly pose. j 

H(‘ obej’ed Avitli ] 03 fill alaeiitv. ‘Co ahi ad ' ’ ' 
he ciitd ; ‘dunt spare it; AVe'Jl have aiiotlr f 
bottle, if this is not enough.’ 

M3* c.ars still tingle as T ri'call that dinner 
scone. Every luiuiiU' I feared ’J’lieodore A\»uld 
commit some extiavagauce, that Asould cover 
n.s both Avitli lidicule. But mithing liajiptued; 
and I was somew li it relieved to find that the 
judgineiil of those sitting at t.ible was m 
approv.'d of the 3’oungster’.s Avild jollity, .loki'-: 
IlcAV about, fun lau i.ister than the AViiie, everv- 
body Ai.is in exuberant spirits Init me ’I’ln- I 
heat, the muse, tlie Aviue, ami the .igitatiou 
made me ill, and 1 had to Iciive Tlieodoie, in 
spite of 1113’ alarm on his behalf. 

‘J>o not distre.sb yourself on my account,’ he 
said snolhingl 3 ’, in answer to my adim.nitions. 
‘A lup of tolfee amII make me all -(piaie 
again.’ 

The Aveather had i hanged since I went down 
to dinner ; an tineas}* and j'eculiar roll seemed 
to undulate the deck, now longitudinally, noAV 
laterally. I almost btumhled as I atti'inpted to 
Avalk. 

‘We me going to have a dirty night,’ said a 
gf'ntleman buioking under the lee of a lifeboat. 
The fume of his tobacco was blowui into my 
throat b}' a smhlen gust ; ,a deplorable sensation 
came over me, a uisscry of'boily and .sinnt. 1 
hurried to my cabin. * 

Of the nioixh of time during that night I 
have no record ; of events, only one clings to 
memory — that of Theodore tvavmg a buiulle of 
bank-iidtes close to my eyes, and saying : ‘ See, 
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Charley ; our fortune is heiug lufule before wc I as few other lights as possible. Tlie consumptive 


get to America.’ 


latient sliouhl also he the sole occupant ot bis 


Had I been dying, that astounding incident tx'd and bedroom. Respirators can bo made for 
•would have held me a moment longcu* on the the cost of a few pence out of a piece of fine 
•.frontier of life. ‘ What do you mean 1 cned. wire-gauze, cut oval so as to cover the mouth 
•That that sinister, dangerous hete noire of and nose, and may l)e fixed in the centre of a 
yours, L’Estrange, proves to be a babe at small Shetland .shun 1, which series to retain the 
whist. I’ve won tw’cnty pounds from him. heat thrown out in the expired air, and gives 
Here they arc in greenbacks — one hundred up this heat to tlie cold air that enters in 
dollars’ w’orlh.’ in.spiration. 

— — Dr Iticluirdson’s second rule cmbodie.s the prin- 

SOME HKTS IlEGAEBING CONSUMPTIOX. 

If, as Dr Koch says, tlie serionsnes-, of a malady the most natural exercise, as leading to brisker 
be m(*asun-d by the number of its victims, then circulation and more active nutrition ; tricycling, 

I the most dreaded pesta which have hitherto •'’> ^“cie perlect change of air and scene, 

. Ill 111 .lie has loiind or "reat benefit to some. 1 we 


raiaged the world — plague and diolera — must 
hill behind that of lonsumption. That .scientist 


he has lound of great benefit to some. 11 w^e 
might* *be allow'od to add, aimless solitary walk- 
ing, when the thoiiglits of the cnnsumjifive are 


makes the statement fliat one-seventh of tlie m upon InniseTf, cannot he so good 

(Icath.s of the hunmn race are duo to tuberciil.ir as w.dknig in cheerful companionship. The 
di>!ase ; wlide fully one-third of tlioso who die extent* to whieli exercise can be carried varies 
in active middle life die ot consumption. The with the .stage of the diseasi* ; in some ca-sea 
same aiithuritv, hy his recent experiments, it Avould be podtively in)iniou.s. In taking 
has placed iL beyond doubt tliat tin* di.soase js muscular cverci.se, the consumptive .should never 
eomniuni' able. The tiibercle.s, as lound m the encumber him.self‘, nor check tlie free move- 
diseased oigan.s of men or aniinal.s, he di.s- menta of liis body, hy stra])pinj^->, weights, loads 
eo\ereil to be iiifeded w itli a minute, rod -.shaped c-1 clothe.s, and tlie like. * 

]).irasito, A\huh can be tianslerred and repio- The third rule enjoins a uniform climate as 
dneed in other hndie.s bv contagion. Tlicre .u(‘ an iiiipoitant element in tlie treatment ot con- 
othei* aiilhorities, bowel or, wlio liohl that the .suniptives. The main jioiiit to he attained in 
fjihslioii of the iiilec lioiisiie.ss of the disease is considering climate is to select such a part of 
still un.si'ttled, and that K'oeh’s theory is insulh- the earth’s sutface as givi's the nearest approach 
cient to afiouiit for it in all its varied loj-nis. to an equality of temperature. In this country, 


In Dr li. W. Kuli.ardson, w’hile a phy- as a mailer of course, sjuing and the Ix'ginning 

siLiaii to the Iloy.il hifiimary for Disea.ses of tlie of winter arc tixnig times lor the patient, when 
('he,''t, pubhdied an e^'.iy Hhi the llygieiiie deatlns from cousumpiioii are most pi e valent. In- 
’rreatmeut of Tulmonaiy C’ouNumption,’ which <loor.s, tlie tenqieraturc may be so far oqualiseil ; 
did nol gam much favoui with pi.i< titi(mer.s and in the open an, sometbnig can lie done by atten- 
tlie publn He find.., liowevi^r, th.it it agrees so tion to clothing and tlie ase ot the resjnrator. 

chisely with the mo.«.t piaotieal and enlightened 1 )r Kichard.soii is of opinion that the model re.sort 

tre.iliiieiit ol consnni])tnes at the present time, lor consumptives should he near the sca(’oa.st, 
that lie h.is reiiniited the p.iper, witli some and shelteied from c.i^-terly winds; the soil dry, 
ri'vi.-ion, in his journal cjdled Thr J.sclrjnatl watiT pnic ; the mean temperatuu' about sixty 
(Longman & CU> ). In tins avtiilo, he embodies degrees. 

certain rules which commend thoiii.selves as satis- Rule four states that the dress of the consump- 
lac to ry to himself after a thirty years’ experience, lue patient should be aihqiled to equalise the 
Ills first I'lde is a supply of ]mrc .dr for temperature of the body, and w’orn bo loosely 
respiration. A ‘nice cosy room’ i.s the very that it wdll not interfoie in anv w’ay with the 
W’or.'t pos.sible thing for a con''UmptJve palieiit, animal fuiietions. Flannel clutliing is alw’ays 
if there be no diaught to carry off invisible lequired bv the consumptive patient, and it 
impuritie.s. So long as the p.itient is able to should cover the whole body. It need not bo 

be out of dooivs, ]io is in ins be.st and safe.st heavy ; that of a light and poroius texture may 

home. Even tlie iueleiueneie.s of the weather he siifhcieiit. Ho should also sleeji in flannel ; 
arc IK so much to he dieadisl as confinement but not in the dress vvoin during the day. A 
in a house. When indoors, the temperature of viaterproof india-ruhljei coat mit.st never ho worn 
the room .should he sixty degrees Isiilirenheit ; liy th(‘ patient, as it loads the under-clothes with 
if there i.s a fire, it sliouhl he in an open grate, luoisture and cau‘>c3 chill. A ci^sct, a strap, or 
and the Ireost pos-,^)le current of air slioiild be belt round the waust is I'qiially injuriou.s. 
kept circulating hy the chimney vent. Tlie way Hides live to nine, amongst other matters, treat 
to obtain animal boat is not to Rluit out the of the liours of rest of the consumptive, which 
air and roast the body, but by .stimulating and .slionld be regulated mainly by tlie absence of tlio 
conserving the natural lieat niadi* within the sun. Profuse nocturnal perspirations may be 
body, Stov'es and heated pipes wliicb make the avoided by this treatment, and the skin w’ill 


air toQ dry, are injuriou.s. 


assume a healthier action, owing to abundant 


When possible, tln^^iedroom slKiuld always be exposure to buii and air. Indoor or sedentary 
ficjiarate from the living-room ; it should also be occupations should be .suspended if possible ; but ! 
large, unencumbered by needless furniture, and a certain amount of outdoor occupation may be 
thoroughly ventilated. Warmth of body is best advantngeou.s. Of five hundred and filtccn cages 
I secured by woollen bed-clotbes ; gas sliouhl not of consumption at the Royal Infirmary, sixty- 
be burned during the night in the bedro^jni, and eight per cent, were persons following indoor 
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occnimtions. A case is mentioned in which a 
I j)atient in the first sta^e of consumption, against 
tlic recommendation of Jiis medical advisers 
(Dr Itichaulson arnon^ the rest), insisted on 
comni" into town every morning from a con- 
siderable distance in the country, to look after 
his business, and return again in the aiter- 
noon. When expostulated with, he replied : 
‘]yiy brothers and sisters have all died of 
eonsumptioii ; tliey were eoddled up, nursed, 
carried about^ confined to bed, and bound in the 
cords of lielidossness by the kindest liands, to 
the satisfaction of the doctor and all conceiued. 
But they soon died. I inherit the proclivity to 
the same disease, and I too shall die ; 1 know 
it. But my course is difTcient, for 1 liave made 
up my mind to die in harness.’ This jiatient 
threw off the disease, and is still alive. '*• 

Eveesbive mental exeition should be carefullv 
avoided, as well as all efowded assemblies. Bead- 
ing aloud and singing liave been found biglily 
beiieticial to some. Cuvier, tlie great naturalist, 
attriliutcd liis recovery from threatened phthisis 
to the delivery of soiik' lectures. The jiniusi*- 
ments of the consum])tive should combine, with 
the pleasure they allurd, a moder.ite and eiiual 
degree of museiilar exerei'se- A tepid, cleansing 
bath every morning will be iouiid belpliil, as, 
in either good healUi or consumption, moderate 
action of the skin is a i elief t<i the lung>'. 

J)r Itiehaid son’s tenlli and la-'t rule relates lo 
diet. ‘The diet of consumptive jialients slnmld 
be ample, and should conlain a huger iiropoitiou 
of the rc'^piratovy conslitueiits of f*»od than is 
required in health.’ The quantity ot food taken 
by the consumptive person should be small at 
each meal. Of animal foods, mutton is the best. 
Fatty and oily foods, which constitute the respi- 
ratory class, should predominate, and fresh butter 
and bread may be taken almost ad so 

long as it agrees with the stomach. Milk and 
cream are very suitable, of comse, but Dr 
Jlicliardson lias seen no sjiecific virtue in goats' 
or fisses’ milk. Tea can be taken lu modera- 
tion ; fresh vegetable diets are iisetul ; and fruits, 
especially roasted apples, are always adnii-sible. 
Alcoliol be has only ])resci died as a medn me, 
and snuff-takiiig and tobacco-smoking slioidd be 
avoided. 


FROG VITALITY. 

A RECKXT communicatioii from America has 
reopened the old and vexed question of the 
vitality of the frog. We learn that a huge piece 
of ice left at a residence in Louisville -was split 
open, and in the centre was a largt Irog. The 
animal \vas a Jlack one, of the sjiecies knowm 
as the Michigan frog, and weighed two pound-' 
or over. It is further stated that the ice had 
been in store for over four yeai*s, and therelore 
the frog had been a prisoner all that time in his 
cold quarters. After its release, it was quite 
lively, and was maintained for some time in an 
engine-hoii.'ie near. This case is very .•'imilar to 
one tliat occurred more than two years ago m 
Connecticut, where a frog had been imprisoned 
over seviTi mouths, and when found was alive 
and well. 

^notwithstanding all that has been written 
upon the subject, the possibility of frogs existing 


for any length of time under these or similar 
conditions is still debated. It is ivell known, 
however, that not only frogs but other reptiles 
and insects can exist in a torpid state for months, 
and e.ven years. The snail ivliicli ivoke up in the# 
British Aiuseum after a sleep of some yeurs, 

13 a ca.3e in point. A shell which had been 
picked up in the Egyptian Desert on IMarch 25, 
1840, Avas gummed on to a piece of cardboard, 
and sent to the British Jhiseum. But, curiously 
enough, the shell uiievjicctedly contained a snail, 
which iiad retired to the iimio‘'t recesses of the 
w’horls, and wms cousccjiiently unseen. For nearly 
four years after this time the snail rem.unc'd in 
I a state* of stnjior ; but on March 7, 1850, it 
I showed signs of lile. It was jilaced in a tepid 
bath, and immediately on fouching the welccune 
moisture it showed increased signs of animation, 
and .soon crawled to the t^ip of the basin. 

The mud-fish of Wc'st Africa — known as the 
Lepuio»ircn —ii&OTdA another instance of loiig-con- 
tiuued e.vibtence in a state of torj-ior. Tin bsli 
lives in the slialIow.s of the tiambia b’lver, 
wlncli 111 the trojucal season is quite dih.l up. 
Bv a marvellous instinctive ])o\vor, it knows 
when flic* diy season is approaching, and digs 
deep ill the soft elay at the bottom of the 
pools, and there lies in a toi]!ji(l state for 
months together, although the sui round mg mud 
he hardened into a cake. Tlu* natives dig tliose 
fish lip while m this state, and consider them a 
great deln^acy for the table. Tlie imul-fisli does 
not li\e without bre.ithing, whic’h is jirovidcd 
for by Ins h*avmg a small onlicc or jiijic open 
from his cell tlnough the liard mud iqi to the 
U])]ter an*. 

Experiments made m the jtast have generally 
demonstrated wdiat is really the eominon-sense 
view, that the frog cannot live lor any jirotiuctcd 
period without air. Vet then* cannot be the 
I least doubt of liogs having been found alive 
i under the mo'-t a-^toinshing circumstain.cs J n I 
I tlie centre of rocks, genoi.illy sand, ■'tone', and in 
I the h<-art of tiees, they b,i\e 1? cj’n'i.llv been 
[discovered. Aiubrove Bare, c’.'-l i vi>!i to 
, Henry III. ot Franc c*, relates a f.ict of wdneh , 

[ be was an eye-witness. At bis scat near the 
ullage of Meudon he w'as overlooking a cjiiany- 
man, whom he liad employed to break some bard 
and large stones. In Ihe middle of one they 
discovered a ‘huge toad,’ full of life, although 
there was no visible aptiture by whic-h it could 
. get tlirongli. On May 21, 171)3, a nia.son named 
.George A\ilson, who was c-ngagod in building a 
stone wall, came ufio-'.s a load, which, *out of 
sheer wantouimss, lie immun-d in the w'ull. 
Sixteen yeai’s HlterwMi-cls, in 1800, it W'os founcl 
still alive. At 'Wmd.scu, in 1700, a live irog was 
dug up from a clcjitli of nine feet below the 
surface. At (Lstleton, m 1770, many frogs were 
found from five to six feet below the surface, 
.‘■T.j - 1 ; but W’licn exposed to the air 

J, * ■■■ : '■ "M, 1 signs of animation, and became 
active and healthy. • In 1788, some labourers 
111 digging a wi‘11 some twenty-five to thirty 
feet in clcjitli 'ilirew out •'.yhat appeared to he 
stones covc‘i*ed with earth. These, how^ever, 
liroved to be lrog.s, and were so numerous, that 
many of them were cut through with the spades. 
'Being exposed to the air, they soon revived, but 
could not survive the direct rays of the sun. 
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A writer who witnessed this discovery considers 
they must have been covered up ‘ many hundreds 
of years.’ 

Early in 1862, a man in Tyr Nicholas Colliery, 
•Cwm Tylery, near New])()rt, found in the nine- 
imA bed of coal a live Iroir. The hole it was 
iound in was not more than three and a half 
inches in diameter. Therp Avas a sli'^ht Indlow 
over the coal where it vas found; and the lroi» 
Avhen released commenced movinpf about, but 
seemed larf^er and more lively ne\t day. This 
was two hundred yai\ls below the snriace. Jn 
1731 a toad was found in the heart of an old 
oak near Nantz, without any visible entium'e to 
it'< habitation. Near Caen, in an elm at about 
four feet above the eartli and exactly in tlui centre 
of the tree, a live toad of middle --i/e, lint hwi, 
Avas discovered. Wlien an opening A\as made, it 
‘scuttled away hastily.’ *This tnv also said to 
hfiA'e been lirm and sound. Sdine tAienty years, 
a«j;(j^in couim' of the excavations that a\ ere made 
ill vonncction with tlie llartlejiool Avatenvorks, the 
AKoikmen found a toad imbedded in a block of 
magnesian limestone at a dqilli of t\A'enly-fi\'e 
feet from llie surf.ico. The toad’s ('yes shone 
with unusual livilliam y, and it was full of \iva- 
city on its liberation. 'J'lie ere.itun' conliniK'd 
for some time in the ]io-.s<'s>,iou of ]\lr Spence 
ilorner, the I’lVMdi-nt of the Natural History 
Society, aisl for a lorn; jiejiod Avas in as Im'ly 
a slate as wIku found. Similar instances mi<i;ht 
ho (juoted a-! havin'; occurred at Sclk.suorth near 
Snmlerluud, at Kilmainock, at some (juariies near 
Ciieltenliam, and in other ]dace-,. Only three 
year's a^o tlioie was publi'.lied a Avell authenti- 
rated in'tauce of a tiop; liaA'iii;; bieii diaioverod 
in the root of an oak-tu e— at least two hundred 
5 ears old — m'ar Txdhani, Surrey, 

How loll'.; it J'l pcolltle lor fio;;- to live A\ illi- 
out air and food, lias been u math r ol expel i- 
im nt many times; but in tlie face of aa'cII- 
0 ''labh.>lied instain’cs like those (jiioted, it is 
ditlicidt to eoiulmt ex]K-riments that Avdl he 
coii-'idered as bein^' of a con(lnsi\e character. 
Timt these (K'utuiea should bi' able to live not 
for ceutiines only but foi a;;es, appears contra- 
dictory to all lea'-on and eommon-si'iise. In 
some ca^es, f’ro^s have been found in Oretaceoii-s 
rocks. ’I’lie 01(104 fo'^sil toads and frogs occur 
in Tertiary rocks. Jf, therefore, those found 
in Cretaceouh rocks ha(] been tliere from tin ir 
formation, it AA'ould be equivakiit to &a\ing that 
the livt* frog could be a*ges and ages older than 
its fossij relative. 'J'o most people, sudi a decla- 
ration suaild be the height of ab&uidity. If 
tlioroughly impiircd into, it Avould ]»robably be 
dis "overed that in each case there aviw a fis.sure 
in the rocks or trees in Avhich frogs Jiave been 
found, large enouglf for the adniisMon of w^atcr 
and the ciuhryo frog Avhich has developed there. 
It has been fis.sumed by soim* that the frog natu- 
rally contains an acid, Avhich by chemical action 
on the stone provides that the space at the frog|s 
dnsposal shall be as large as its body. A second 
liypotliesis is, that not the egg but the primary 
frog, scarcely larger, than the tfgg itaelf, falls 
int^i the rock or tree, and continues to grow, 
deriving air and food in the form of small insects 
from the water that penetrates to its abode. 
Certain it is that fi'ogs, Avhen artificially socured 
in air-tight and Avater-tight vessels, speeilily die. 


Experiments made by members of the French 
Ac^emy a century ago proved this. Milne 
Edwards early in the present century inclosed 
frogs in vessels made impervious to air, and the 
creatures speedily perished. Three frogs were 
once inclo.scd in a close box for eighteen months, 
at the end of A\hiih time one Avas dead, and the 
nunainder in a dying condition. Dr ]\Iacartney 
buried a toad in a vessel covered Avitb a slate 
about a foot deep in tlie ground. At tin* end of 
a fortnight it seemed A\ell and as jilump as 
bi'fore. When, lioweA'er, he inclo'>ed the same 
toad in an air-tight ves'-el and bulled it, it soon 
died, and at tlu* end of a A\'eek w’as much decayed. 

Dr JJuckland made some experiments winch are 
elaiined as comlnsive. He placed twelve toads 
separately in twelve boles cut in blocks of hard 
j flinty 'saudiitonc. They were firmly sealed in. 
i The imprisoned animals W'ere buried three feet 
! deep on NoAn'inber 2(5, 1^25. At the same time, 

J four (pads A\ere deposited in holes cut in the 
I heart of an apple-tree and the opening securely 
plugged. Four others Avere also placed m plastor- 
of-Paris covered Avith luting. On JJecemlier 10, 
182(5, all the buried toads Aveie examined. All 
in the hard stom* and in the tree, and two in 
the plasler-of-l’aris, AA-ere dead. \ 'I'lie remainder 
A\ere dying; but .some placed in a solter stone 
Avere ill tolerably good health, and some were 
actually /.liter than w]i(>n piai-i'd m the holes. 
Fioiii this it Avould appear that in positions 
Avhere AA'aler can penetivite, frogs may live, and 
(\eu thrive, although Imrii'd at a eonsiderablo 
d(*})(h, entirely uAvay from the light and any 
A isible means of subsKsteiice. 

A YEAR’S WORK AT THE MINT. 

The re’eiitly i'-sued Report, of the Dcqmty-master 
of the Mint, th(' Hon. 0. W. bTemaiitle, gi\ing 
an account of the operations of that depart- 
ment for the year lS8d, is a more than usually 
interesting document. From it Ave learn that 
the amount of gold coinc'd during the year 
exceeded h\ nidie than a million the amount 
toiiK'd in 1883, A\hile the siHer coinage was 
Imt little in e.xcess of the average. Tlie coinage 
of hion7(', howe\er, Avas larger than in any year 
since H7.'). 

The total weight of metal melted dow'n during 
tlie twelve mouths A\’as 470 tons, madi' up as 
folloAAxs — a certain proportion of alloy being of 
course included — gold, (57 tons; silAvr, 108 tons; 
and bronze, 205 tons. The total luinibor of 
coins struck out of this nu'tal Avas (15,205,382, 
giving an a\*erage of mom than 1,200,000 jneees 
jun* Aveek throughout the year. Out of these, 
hoAvever, 8,932,081 pieces did i^t come Avilhin 
the limits of the standard legal Aveight, so that 
the number of pieces available for i.ssue AA^as 
reduced to 5(5,303,301, the value of these good 
pieces bt'ing, real or nominal, £3,157,96(5, 10... Id. 
Of this amount, £3,070,292, 10s. 5d. (.11,093,301 
pieces) consisted of imperial coinage, the remain- 
ing £87,073, 1.0s. 8d (15,270,000 pieces) being 
colonial coinage, for Canada, Jamaica, Hong- 
kong, &C. All this coinage, both imperial and 
colonial, has been execjuted at the Mint, its 
increased coimng-power rendering it unneegs- 
sary that any portion of the Avork of coinage 
should bo inti-usted to priA’ate firms. 
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The greatest number of coiir^ struck of any 
tlenorniiiatiun was about 11,700,000, consisting, 
as will readily be supposi'd, of pence. JIalfponce 
caiiK* ne\t in" point of numbers, nearly 7,000,000 
ol this com being struck. The number of iarth- 
ings struck was over 5,700,000, a seemingly large 
number, considering the present small general 
circulation of this coin. Of shillings, nearly 
4,000,000 were coined ; sixpences, over 3,400,000 ; 
threepences, over 3,300,000. Sovereigns and half- 
soven'igns 'were coined to the number of over 
1,700,000 and 1,100,000 respectively. Of colonial 
coinages, that of bronze half-eents for the Strait'* 
Settlements was numerically largest, 4,000,000 of 
this com being struck during the year. 

The profit, or seignor.ige as it is harmed, for Ihe 
year on the coinage of silver amounted to the sum 
of i;ni,870, silver bullion being purchased* by the 
Mint for coinage at an average market price of 
4s. iid. per ounce, and issued in the shape of 
coin at the rate of hs. (id. per ounce, thus l\'.iving 
a seignorage of Is. 3^d. per ounce. The seignorag** 
on bronze coinage was unusually heav}, amount- 
ing to £72,000, the very large amount of bronze 
coinage executed, and the c'lieap rate at which 
bronze bars were bought in tlie market, both con- 
tributing to this result. After diJmrsenu nts 
were deducted, the net lu'ofit realised on (he trans- 
actions of the Mint for the year wms i*S7,700, this 
being the largest amount realised m tin* lust thir- 
teen years, with the exception of 188.3, when it 
was £135,713, the averagii net annual imifit lor 
the thirteen years being £23,000. 

In addition to the money couiagcs, over 10,000 
medals of difroreiit kinds were struck at the 
Mint during the year, some 1100 of whi<*h, in 
gold, silver, and bron/e, were for the Jnter- 
national Health Exhibition. 

The year 1881 -was an exceptional one in 
respect to the importation of sovereigns from 
Australia. From 1875 to 1883 inclusive, the 
average yearly amount of sox-ercigns received 
from that country by the Bunk of England ■w.i* 
nearly 2,500,000; but last year the number was 
reduced to 284,040, or little more than a tenth 
of the usual amount. Tliis is partly owung to 
the large loans raised in Lomlon by the Austra- 
lian colonies, and the consiMjuent exportation of 
sovereigns from this couiitiy. Another reason 
is that the reserves in tlie Australian banks 
xvere getting low, and it W'as found necessary to 
replenish tliem with gold from this country. 

The number of jirosecutions for couuteiTeit 
coining during the year was 258, and the numbei’ 
of prisonei’s 500 ; as compared with 23(5 prose- 
cutions and 4C0 prisoners in 1 883 ; but the 
increase is in connection with inctiupolitan 
prosecutions onlcJ“, the country prosecutions show'- 
ui" a decrease. 

The niimher of visitors admitted to viexv the 
Mint during the year was 8101. 

THE GOLDEN VIOLET. 

Ill the latest dramatic effort of Lord Tennyson, 
in that line poem and stirring drama of Jkchl, 
there occurs in the Prologue a fexv w'ords spoken 
by Queen Eleanor of Aquitaine referring to the 
‘gohlen violet,’ which it may interest our readeis 
to know had its origin xvilh the troubadours 
of the thirteenth century. They cstahlished a 
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tribunal called the Court of Lox'c at Aix, in 
Provence, whiih w’as cnnqiosed of ladies and 
gentlemen of the highest rank, w'ho settled all 
micstioiis relating to love and marriage wutli 
tlic greatest graxity. Rules xvere laid down for^ 
general observance, to xvhich strict adhenmee Was 
enforced ; and so flouiishing was tliis Society, 
that similar ones xvere soon estahlislied in the 
ncighhounng provinci's, Tlie most remarkable of 
these 111 later years xvas at Toulouse, and num- 
bered amongst its imunljers the (Joiintess de 
Bauffremont, the lilan hioiiess de Saluce, the 
beautiful Brimissende, niece of (Cardinal Talley- 
raml, and many other mimes, illustrious in the 
history of those f iiiies 

Madame de (lenlis sn 3 's that the first literary 
reunions in France ow(‘ thiur origin to these 
meetings. Tlu'ir formation xvas a singular feature 
of ilie time ; for at that jienod Europe xvas dis- 
tractcfl by commotion and civil xxmi’, and the 
clangour of arms xvas beard (‘veryxvliere. But 
xx’omeii can di'-tiact tliemM'lva*-, from sneb tilings, 
as they can al-o Irom the dominion of ]iriin, ami 
Frenclixx-omeii of the highest rank and beauty 
contended for Die pii/c of ‘The (loldeii Violet,’ 
xvhicli xxMs gix’eii by way of I'licoiirag-'inent to 
yoiitlifnl coiiipelit'-i.i for tlio best composition 
either in poetry oi prose. But poetry held the 
foremo-,t pl.ici* , m r xvere cliar.ides and enigmas 
coiisideioil unwortliy of notue; and lioweier 
trivial till' siilije'l^ um^idered may at first -iglit 
appear, it must be leiuemberod that the critical 
iliscussioiis look phue lietweeii the cluvalrous men 
of the maldle ag< s, and by them the prize was 
axx'ardcd. This xvill cxphiin tlie pride xvitu xvhich 
Eleanor of Aipiitaiiie mvs : ‘I speak after my 
fancies, for J am a troubadour, you know*, ami 
xvon the xiol<‘t at Touloiiso ; but my x'oice is 
Imr.sli lieie, not in tune — a luglil ingah* out of 
Season ; for marriage, rose or no rosi*, h.is killed 
the gohh 11 X itilet.’ 


A r 0 R T K A I T. 

I).viiK c\(M, fiom wliidi a }»inc, calm So’il looks out ; 

Blown liaii, back-lnanlcJ fioiu a nontle face ; 

Li]).s le.oU .ijo to smile, but slow to pout; 

A speech oii"inal, jet full of trrace ; 

A liuo}aiit w.iik, as if lirif^ht lioaltli did Ruido 
Jfoi ttipping toet; a meny lauRli, whose sound 
Makes .nil the cleai an iing ; and at hoi side 
A faitliful woi'-liijipcr, who with swuft bound 
Doth haste away, then rpiiek URain is found 
Close to liei side, w'lieie witli a fond eaiess 
The loxing crcatuie lu sties to her feet, 

M.ikis lb mg passes at her simple dioss, 

And follows, flyni", all her mox'eraents sweet, 
AVoman .ii.d hound, :n truth a Rlad.some sight, 
both beautiful, and thinga of life and light. 

Koi is die fiix’olous Ibis glcesome giil ; 

Ilei heart is open to tlie pooi and sad ; 

And the blight smiles that round her bj>s do curl, 
Slie uses oft to make the son owing glad. 

(/Oil bless thee, deal 1 May life he full of charm 
To thee, who art so fair ; ruiiy Sorrow fly 
Fill fiom thy st^ps ; and may no rude alarm 

Haunt tb> calm dieums nor wait tliy pillow nigh. 
Thv ])icsence gladdens earth ; may all things fair 
Be liimc own handmaids whilst thou dwdlost there I 
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ROUND FLAMBOROUGTI HEAD. 
‘LrxE-or-BATTLL-srnr, alio.y !’ 

The lu'.ty luul routes the hkipjior of tlio 
V'tihvv'j as he i-< I'ecliiiiii;' lazil}' iii the wol] of 
the canoe, ynth hi^ leu" i)i(jtni'es(iiiely 

overhoaid, and his halt-closed eye.s dreamily 
watch iri" the throat of the ma’nsail, from whofce 
peak tlie bu7’;^oc of tlie Royal Uanoc Clul) tluttors 
bravely; and nieditute-^, Uf- he listens to the 
imi-'ic of the waters, upon the utter Iret-dom and 
l)erfect p'ladness of a eunoeif.t’.s life. 

A coble is rumiing frc'c across our bow., before 
a westering breeze, an<l the nuin at the tiller, 
with a broad o]-iu ,ui Ids jolly bronzed face, is 
noddint; a cheery ^I’ectiu^. ‘Morning, Bob. 
lli»w much longer will tlu' tide run^’ 

‘An hour an’ nioi.- ;s({,Mr - You’ll make the 
Head easy ' ’ 

And on the JVice inches through the water, 
her white sides gleaming in the sun as she heads 
for the distant harbour of Ru’idhngtou, whiUt 
the VohuTKj IS steered fur a speck nut .s-faward? 
which i'' bobbing on the weaves. 

‘North Siuithie huo}^ report j tlu pilot U'^ wc 
draw abrea.sfc the great rod-aud-w bite ringed 
cylinder, round wdiit’li the tide i-s running like a 
iiullrace, as though it would tear* it Irom its 
moorings tw'cnty-scveu feet bcloiv. 

‘Kch'> her away a couple of ]).)ints,’ is the 
order. ! 

The rudder leovcs gently ; the .slieet is slacked 
off, and the little cralt slips merrily onward 
toivards the cliffs of*Flaml)orough. 

The miitflcd moan of the surf ou .sliuie away 
011 the port beam grow.s louder, and our lookout- 
man catches noiv and again a long line of white 
where the rollers arc breaking on tJm rocks. 31 
toss, a plunge, and splash comes a burst of 
fo.uning W'ater over tlie bows along the deck, 
and we arc in a read* of broken W'avc'j ; for there 
is ’an ‘ overfall * Ivevc— foul ground below, over 
which the currents eddy and swirl, especially at 
tiide-tum, however calm a day it be. But the; 
skipper has been through this before, ^nd eo i 


I go(‘.s straight at the crested surges steadily ; and 
I soon we are rticlcing on binoother water.-, where 
I the long swell conies rolling in from the open 
sen, and can look about at the glorious scene 
around. How grand the IleaV looks, towering 
fctraight out of ocean, as though it knows wdi.it 
an imjiortant ])oint it is upon the seaman's chart, 
and how he shapes hi,s course by it>) w’a\e-'\vorii 
[ front. A little back from the clitf-linc stands 
j the white tower of the lighthouse, shimmering 
in the rays of the sun, which, catdiing the glass 
walls of the lantern-room, flash them into a liuge 
diamond of dazzling brightiic;<5s. Flamhorough 
Head light is one of the finest in the world, a 
revolving one, which shines once evciy half- 
luinutc, and can be seen twenty-one miles 
away. 

Two w’hitos to ouo lod 

liKlicaics riaiubro’ Head, 

sa}s the North Sea pilot-book, meanirig that it 
shows two white lights in succession and then 
a red. It is a dioptiic light, having one powerful 
lami), round which a circular frame of six faces, 
composed of great glass prisin'-, revolves by clock- 
work ; the third and sixth faces having sheeto 
of ruby e:his.s before them to give the red effect 
to the light. The cost of tlie lantern only wa’s 
seven thousand jioiiuds. AVhen the sun has sunk 
behind the Yorkshire wolds, its work begins ; 
the lamp is liglited, and the clockwork wound. 

I Then the watch pacing steamer’s deck, Jack 
Collier taking his ‘trick at tlm wheel,’ and the 
bluff yawlsman riding to his iicts far out at sea, 
will see a tiny point of, light grow and grow, 
until a brilliant beam of brightness flashes across 
the darkness and then dies down again and 
leaves all black awhile. Then a ruby glimmer 
begins to show, and flashes into a star, which 
throws a crimson glare upon the waves. 

To the right is the ‘old li-Aithou^c,’ a tower 
of ancient date, surmounted by a t'av',-«ialV, from 
I which a red-and-white striped pennant is flying. 

I Long years ago, tradition says, it was U8ed*to 
bum a beacon, to warn the mariner from the 
dangerous coast ; non’, it .% a sigual-statioil, SO 
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tilftt tlio passing ship can send word of lier 
A\liereabouts to her owners, at the other side 
of the Atlantic i)trhnps. To the left, at the 
edge of the point, is a battery, where, during 
fogs, a rocket is thrown up every ten, niinutes, 
■which bursts liigli up with a loud report; 
whilst beneath is the opening to a long dark 
cavern, uhero the waters gurgle sullenly and lap 
the rocky walls in blackness invisible. Around 
us, the wavelets dance joyously in the eunlight, 
with ‘riamborough divers’ and sea-parrots dart- 
ing into them and out again ; whilst steamers 
are screwing their way along, bound north, 
smoking bravely, and .spouting the water from 
the engine-room ports, and ‘ (leordies ’ (or colhers), 
dirty schooners, and lumbering biigs, with now 
and then a smarter brigdLntiiie or trim barque, 
are working their way before the stc'ady land- 
breeze. Farther out, a splendid four-masted ship, 
her snowy canvas drawing every stitcli — v\ith 
stim’sails alow and aloft — is gliding majestically 
southward, piling up a heap of sjiarkling water 
under her hows, which foanib under her counter 
and streams away in a broad hissing track 
behind. 

Hut whilst we have been watching the passing 
ships, tlie Wind and tide have borne ns oii'ward, 
ami we jiibt get a glimpse of Silex Hay, where 
the sandy beach gives a, landing for the coast- 
guards living in that group of white cottages up 
there, and wdiose entrance i.s guarded by ‘Adam 
and Eve’ — two rocks whidi stand out on either 
hand ; thou huge cliffs shut it in, and we sail 
under a grim wall of chalk tow^uing two hun- 
dred feet above us into the sky. 

Kiltiwakes and gulls sun themselves in the 
ledges, and the shrill note of the cuilew' echoes 
from the land ; whilst the warm sun is over all, 
bathing the glaring clifls and shining upon green 
waters, until, far down, can be seen the long 
seaweeds waving over the sunken roike, a very 
picture of peace and quiet. But a tcnible place 
is this when the wild gale is lashing the North 
Sea into fury, and sending huge seas thundering 
Against these cliffs, and wdiirlmg the foam-sraid 
up into the black sky, and draing it far inland 
in big flakes. Then the ill-fiil-ed vessel caught 
by those breakers is lost, and the harsh scivain 
of the seabird and shrieking storm-blast are the 
requiem of the doomed crew aboard. The breeze 
has died away i'!i‘bfiore here, so we will get the 
canvas stowed snugly out of the way. 

‘Stand by! Ready! I foist aw’ay ! Belay!’ 
The tiny blocks Sf(ueak musically ; there i-s a 
flutter of white canvas, and then the sprit-muin- 
sail is brailed up close against the mast. 

* Out paddle ! Easy aliead.’ 

Now a picturesque little bay breaks the clifT- 
line with tw'o curious pillar-rocks, rising up some 
diatom; from the land amongst the waves, known 
a»<the ‘King imd Queen.’ The King has a wide 
arcliway piercing his royal person, through which 
Uw! Volsung darts ; and then, as she slips round 


the Queen out into the open sea again, her 
majesty certainly hears a striking resemblance 
to a lady in all the glory of a modern ‘dress- 
improver.’ 

All along the coast are openings in the rocl„s 
to tiny cavelets ; and many a grim tale can the 
fisher-folk tell how, after fierce gales when gallant 
ship^ have tlisappeareil, tlicy have found crushed 
mangled bodies jammed in those clei'ts, or lying 
tangled in the ‘oarweed’ of the rocks below ; and 
they will point out a cave some forty feet above 
high- water mark where once a desperate sailor, 
who had seen his mates sucked down by the 
greedy breakers, climbed, and was found all 
ga-slicd and bruised long after liy scagiill-himting 
fisher-lads. 

Ten minutes’ run briitgs us to one of the 
glories of Flamborougli, the gri'at ‘Five-aidi 
Cave.’ A lofty ]>omtcd arcliway leads ni fioiii 
the sea; and j^addling steadily under tl, we are 
in a huge vaulted chamber, whose gioiued roof 
springs from one massive central column of 
ragged chalk, and wlKi-^e floor is far down under 
the translucent emerald uater, bixfeeu feet below. 
Two passages lead inward, and in the gloom 
the water sobs in unseen hollows as the VoUung 
cautiously vvoiks her way along the larger of the 
two, until a fear su/,es the skij)per lest, m the 
darknes-^, the tide, v\hich has begun to How, 
may lift the tiny craft on to some jioint of rock, 
and tlum surging back, cause her to heel over 
and roll the crew out into the black deep v\atei ; 
so he shouts the order, ‘Go astern;’ and sIk* 
shoots out through the most nortlu'rly ojicmng 
into the bright sunlight again. 

Close by is ‘Robm Lytlu \ Hole,’ a spanous 
cavern, named alter a lamed smuggler, n id 
having a roomy entrance from seawards, uith 
a smaller Icadmg to tlie light out into a bay 
round a point. At low water, this cave may 
be explored on foot from the upper end ; hut 
care must he taken not to be caught by the 
tide, fi*r it fills at liigli water. Rounding the 
point, we get a fine view of the ‘North Sea 
Landing,’ a little cove bounded on eitlier hand 
by bluff cliffs, and ba\iiig a strip of sand and 
shingle for a beach, ami then a steep slope 
leading up inland to tlie village. On tins incline 
are drawn up long lines of gaily painted boats, 
the fumed cobles whicli brave the rough North 
Sea. 

The lifeboat house standi half-way up the 
cliff, doors open, showing the Gertrude on its 
‘skids’ within; and under the loe of it, basking 
in the -warm sunshine, arc three or four old men, 
clad in reddi.sh canvas trousers, blue guernseys, 
and battered sou’-westers ; whilst not far off, 
half-a-dozen stT,irdy wonicq in short blue serge 
petticoats and linen bonnets are at work on the 
boats, singing blithely a simple hymn-tune ; one 
and another looking up now and again to cast 
an eye down to the beach, where a gi‘oup of bare- 
legged 3 oungsters are playing at the water’s edge, 
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and lielping a bronzed fellow to launch a coble, 
in which he and his boy in the bows are going 
to take a party to see the caves. These ore fisher- 
folk of EUiniborough— or ‘Little Denmark,’ as 
a has been named — members of a community 
exclusive yet in all its ways ; they are still a 
colony to themselves, direct descendants of the 
old vikings ivho landed here when ‘Ida the 
Elanieman’ came to compier w dd Northumbria 
long centuricri ago. Tlioy speak of all out'-nleis 
as ‘ foreigners ’ to this day, and marry religioudy 
amongst themselves. Tylmrnia and Mayfair aie 
not more exclusive than Flumhorough town ! 
There are no more daring or skilful boatmen 
to he found anywhere than real EJamboroiigh 
men — big muscular fellows, with clear blue eyes 
and fair golden hair and beards. Sons following 
their fathers unqucstioningly, take to the sea 
and the haul calling or a lislu'i'iiian’.s life ; whilst 
the daughters learn fiom tlu-ir mothers to knit 
tiTe warm blue gui'rnseys, and gather and pri'inire 
the shelllish for bait. Tlie ha/el-ejed giil listens 
to the lifalier-lad’b hlidf wooing ; and w hen he 
has part sluiro lu the coble he helps to man, 
marries him, and shares Ins lot, jianits his boat, 
mends his nets, and bravely helps him all she 
can. Many a night slie will he aw'ako to listen i 
to the hoarse howding gale sweejnng up flora 
the sea, and prav for a pr<*ciou^, boat to•^^^ng 
fir out upon llie iirigry waters ; and hasten 
down 111 eaily luorinng to meet tlic flowing 
tide, anxious to hear that ‘blessodest, he^t sound, 
the boats’ keels grating on the sand.’ Jake 
I'uough, there is a sad dark day in store for 
her, when the gallant coble conies in no more, 
and nought is known, until some w'reckage 
floats ashore, or a dead niuii lies (»n the ivan 
W’t't sands. 

There is on (tld wxmian, ivoru and bent now 
by many a haulsliqi, wlio will tell a tale as 
sail a- ever tohl- How one night, yeai’s ago, 
a tempest swxqit the seas and hurst upon the 
far-off fishing ileet ; and in the cold gray dawn, 
women paced the beach searching with teinblv 
eager eyes amongst the breakers. ‘Ali, sir, it 
was a (lowly day for me and numy itlier. 1 1 
got my ]K)or bairn and his father up fra the I 
rocks yau alter ither and look ’em light h.ime { 
ath’ort our donkey’s back, the salt w.iter dri]tpiiig 
sairly all tli’ wav. !My man’s lace had an <dl 
imrestful look; belike he’d tlnnvt o’ me, and 
how I’d greet; but Ned’s war all a smile. Ay, 
Lord ! ’twas trouble then.’ 

They never speak of the lost husband or 
sweethetu’t here as drowned, hut use an exjiu^s- 
sion pathetically cjuaiiit and simple, and say, 

‘ The sea gat him.’ 

Yet, though lofft and sorrow too often arc 
their lot, the Flainboi-ough men are a cheerful, 
manly race, who do their work fearlessly with- 
out forebocliiig, ready alike to wxirk their nets 
and lines, help put a crew uhoaaxl some dis- 
abled vessel, or man the lifeboat. 

Crossing the hay, and standing ivell out to 
weather a reef of ipi^s which rtiiis like a sub- 
merged pier from the northernmost point, we 
steer for a narrow lofty cleft in the chalk, 
where the tide rises and falls some tw'O feet 
each time the swell rolls in. Watching a 
favourable chance, the pilot makes dash 
between the lifts of the sea, and the canoe 


glides into the cool twdlight of the ‘Kirk Hole.’ 
Tlicre IS a wonderful echo here ; and as our 
cabin-hoy breaks into the chorus, ‘Oh, we’re 
three jolly, j'olly sailor-boys,’ the chords flutter- 
ing aloft arc caught and flung back by the 
listening crannie.s in softer strains, until they 
die awMy in the distant hollows of the rocky 
doin(' overhead. Tlie ivater swishing amongst 
the i»ehhle 8 at the far cud of the cave sounds 
like a song of coy maidens hiding in the purple 
seaweed ; and as ue iollow the winding water- 
way out tliimigh another entrance, fancy can 
almost catch glimpses of laughing eyes peeping 
round the jagged iioinls and edges, until a burst 
of sunlight 'un.rd from ‘Thoruwick 

Bay’ drives li- < . I'li" - visions of beauteous 

sea-flymphs back into the dun gloom behind. 

A peep into the t>miiggler’.s (‘ave,’ uhose 
(Icej) sandy beacli ivas of old often scored by 
the Jveels of swift boats as they ran. their cargoes 
of coiitrabanil goods here from some saucy 
lugger 111 the ofliiig, and who^e long dry passage 
inland was a laiourite ‘hide’ fur ‘dooty-free 
swag’ — .md we head north w'ard again, skirting 
the bay with its golden patch of sand until 
WT. round a jagged spur of Vock into ‘Little 
Thorn w Ilk Bay.’" A lonely aw'esomc cove is 
this, with more glooinv caverns, and a wdld 
chasm oalh'd the ‘Di'vd’s Washpot,’ up wliich 
angrv seas dash m fury, and then foam madly 
out through a well-Iike opening on to tlie tliil 
above, in seething s]»ray. h’rom here the rugged- 
ness of the coast is lost, and ‘Speeton (’litf's’ 
show a smooth front of whiteness, whiih gradu- 
ally grows darki'r in colour, until rich brown 
clay reaches in a great curve to Filey, and its 
famed Brig showing a line of black upon the 
water. Away' bey'oinl, half lost m purple haze, 
tlui old castle of Scarborough looks out trom 
its bold headland over &i*as, and then the sky 
and ocean meet in .i bond of soluu' gray. 

But the afteinooii is wxariiig on, and the 
weather is looking diity to wimhvavd, and we 
ought to bo laving a boinew'ard course, or shall 
lose the best of the tide, ivltich is setting strongly 
dow'n the coast. Already, raindrops are begin- 
ning to plash into the w*ater and hum upon the* 
decks, so don sou’-w ester and oilskin, and look 
alive, pilot ! 

‘’Lout ship.’ 

A dreary drizzle is wrapping the land and 
blurring the gliding ixmorania of cliff and cav'es 
as we paddle southward, on j»ast the North 
Ijunding and the nii-'t- shrouded ‘King and 
(^ueen.’ The wind is freslioning fast, ‘whitc- 
liorses’are showing njion tho%lj^aviiig seas ahead, 
and the little boat plunges heavier into each 
following surge, shi]ipino every now and again 
an awkward comber into the well. 

‘Look c)ut, helmsman ; starboard, hard !’ 

The paddle dips sharply twice, and she swings 
round just in time to meet a huge seething roller 
stem on ; the next instant, her bows are buried 
deep under the hissing water, and then, with 
a gallant stagger, she shakes herself free, and 
flinging the glistening spray from off her arched 
deck, glides down into a hollow of the waves. 
It is too rough now to keep our course parallel 
to the coast, and we must stand out to sea and 
meet the wind-waves ; for, to let her get broadside 
on, the end w’ould he sp^dy. So the Volswntj 
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turns away from the land, and. faces the wild 
waste of tossing waters, struggling bravely abend, 
though she <{uiveri« at each heavy sea, which 
dashes her bows under up to the swinging mast. 
But the constant deluge forward is beginning 
to tell, and so much water has come aboard, 
that she rolls uncomfortably, and lifts less ixjadily 
to meet the waves. The skipper slips otF his 
oilskin jacket and tucks it over the apron, to 
keep out the falling combers, and takes to haling 
with his sou’- wester, leaving one liaml free to 
hold the paddle and keep her head up. But 
do all he can, the water docs not les-cu in 
the hold ; and for a moment or two he loses 
heart, and is half-mindod to let his ship drift 
before tlie waves ; it will he a cry awJcward, 
to say the least, if she filL and goes gimsvale 
under, for though the land is <inly half a mile 
away, and a sharp swim might reach it, A'et, 
there is no landing at the lace of those cliffs 
where tlie surf is Hinging the spray high ; and 
besides, the brave boat, companion of many a 
pleasant voyag(‘, will lie lost. A glance seawards 
shows a big steamer forging jia-t, so close, we 
can read the name on her bou.", and see tlie 
faces of the passengers crowding her decka ; and 
the officer on the bridge, Avho is looking at us 
through his glass, wave>. a cheering hand. In a 
spcoml the skipper is himself again ; the honour 
of the blue (‘iphcr burgee of tlie Royal Canoe 
Club is ill his hands ; and at it the Volsiniy goes 
again, with a secret feeling of joy that Hie i'^ 
not quite alone now among’st the tumbling bil- 
lows. By tbe time the Guictal llavdoeh is 

f rowing small in the distance, ve are off the 
(ighthouse Bay, determined to run ashore here, 
bale the canoe out, and leave her Avith the coast- 
guards. Tui’iiing deftly on a waA’c-top, the pilot 
steers her cautiously before the seas ; and soon 
the tU’ed crew tundde out joyfully as she takes 
the beach on the back of a comber. 

By the time she has been piuiiped drj, the 
wind has dropped, an<I the sea a\i11 soon go 
doAvii considerably ; spirits pluck up again, aiid 
we determine nut to forsake the stauuch little 
craft, nor leave her in strange quarters, but 
make n bold dash round and home to Brid- 
lington Quay ; so, through the surf she is 
launched again, and all hand.'., drenched hut 
resolute, jump aboard, and out to sea again. 

riungc, plunge, the flies high; 

Bush, ruali, the fuaui spins liy 

Yet we manage to louud the Head at la.st, and 
AA'ith a good tiile still under us, stand rapidly 
across Bridlingto»y?iay ; and soon the hroAvu piens 
and red-tiled roofs rise up ahead, a welcome •'ight. 
A little later, and the Volsung is being carried 
into the coastguards’ boathouse, and tlie skipper, 
AA'ho is at the bows, runs liis head against u 
line of garments dripping in the gloom, ‘ AVhy, 
Roberts, what ’s all this % ’ 

* DroAvnded men’s clothes, sir ! A coble has 
gone down in a squall this arternoou Avith her 
three hands, and it’s only theii- kit here Avas 
saved.’ 

^ feeling of gratitude to One aloft creeps into 
the skipper’s heart as he thinks hoAV the squall 
which gave the Vohung such a buffeting sent 
a stout boat to the b^ittom, and that three poor 


souls were fighting vainly for dear life with the 
pitiless sea, as, carele'^sly happy, he made his 
way safely throimh its tossing w’aters ‘Round 
Flamborough Head.* 


A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF. 

CHAPTEK XXXII. 

NoTHiNd happened of any importance before their 
return to Eaton Square. Markham, hopping 
about AAith a queer Pidelniig motion he had, his 
little cA'es .‘-erewed up with humorous meaning, 
.seemed to Frances to recover hi-, spirits alter 
the Winterhuuru episode Avas over, Avhich Avas 
the subject — though that, of course, she did not 
knoAA’ — of half the A'oluminous coiTe.-^pondence of 
all the ladies and geuLlemeii in the house, 
Avhose lettei’s Avere so important a part of 
their existence. Before a Aveek Avas oAor, all 
Souoty Avas awaie ol the fact that Ralph 
Wiiiterboiirii had l»een neailv dying at M.irkham 
1‘rioiT ; that Lady Markham Avas in '^a state’ 
AA'hich h.illled deseriptinii, and Afarkham him- 
self so ehan'i'Ml as to be scared} recognisable ; 
but that, lortunately, the crisis had lieeu tided 
OA'cr, and cA’crything Avas still ju'oblematical. But 
the problem was so iiiterestiug, tliat one per- 
funiPil epi'.tle after another cametl it to curious 
Avits all over the country, and a new ligliL iqion 
the suhji'it AA'as Avarnilv welcomed in a hundred 
Easter meetimis. Wli.it would l\larkliam do? 
What Avould Nelly do? Would their frie|i<lslup 
end in the vulgar Avay, in a nuiniage’ Would 
they venture, in fare of all progiiostieatiniis, to 
k(H*p it up as a frieiidshiji, Avhen there Ava.s no 
longer any reason A\hy it sliould not ripen into 
loA’^e? Or AA'ould tliey, frightened hv all the 
inevitable comments Avhich they Avoulil liave to 
encounter, stop .Hiort altogether, and tly from 
each other 1 

Such a ‘ case ’ i-, a delightful tiling to 
speculate upon. At the Priory, it couhronly 
he discussed in secret coiicl.ivi' ; ami thougli 
no doubt the experienced persons ehieffy con- 
cerned AA’ere quite conscious of the subject Avhich 
occupied their friends’ thoughts, there wa.s no 
further ri'ferencc made to it hetAvecn them, 
and cA'ci’} thing went on as it had nhvays clone. 
The night Itelorc their return to town, klarkliani, 
in the solitude ol the house, from Avhieh all tlic 
guests had just depimted, called Frances outside 
to bear him eompany Avhile he smoked his 
cig.irette. He A\as Avalking up and down on 
the laAMi in the gray stillness of a cloudy Avarm 
evening, Avheii there w'as no light to speak of 
anywhere, and yet a good deal to be seen 
through the AvaA'ering grayn^ss of sky and sea. 
A few star'-, very mikl and indistinct, looked out 
at the edges of the clouds here and there — tlie 
great Avater-linc widened and clearecl toAvanls 
the liori/on ; and in the far distance, where a 
deeper grayuess shoAved the mainland, the light 
ol a lighthouse surprised the dark by sIoav 
continual revolutions. There was no moon ; 
something softer, more sedu'ctiA'c than even the 
moon, Avas in this absence of light. 

‘AVcll— now they’re gone, Avliat do you think 
of them. Fan? They’re very good specimens 
of the English country-house party— all kiiicls : 
tbe resjS'ectable family, the sturdy old fogy, the 
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rich young man without health, and the mus- he added, correcting himself. ‘I always must 
cular young man without money.’ There had have cartnl for mv mt>ther more than ftn* any 
been, it is needless to say, various other mem- woman. She has always been my greatest fiiend, 
bcrs of the party, who, being quite unimporbint ever since J can remember anything. Wc seem 
to this history, need not be mentioned here, to have been children together, and to have 
‘’^Vhat do you think of them, little uu? You grown up together. I ivas everything to her for a 
have your own ivay of seeing things.’ dozen years, and then — your lather came between 

‘ I — like them all ^^rcll enough, Maikham,’ us. lie hated mi — and I tormented him.’ 
without enthusiasm Frances replied. ‘Tie could not hate you, Markham. Oh, no, 

* That is comprehensive at least. So do I, m 3 ' no * ’ 
dear. It would not have occurred to me tv> s.iy ‘My little Fan, how can a child like you 
it ; but it is just the right thing to say. They understand i Neither did I understand, when 
pull you to pieces almost before your face; but I was doing all the iiiiseliief. rioUveeu twelve 
the}' are not ill-natured. They tell all sorts of and eighteen, 1 was an imp of misdiief, a little 

stories about each other ’ dcmion. It was fun to me to bait that thin- 

‘ No, Markham; I don’t think that is just.’ skinned man, that jumped at everything. The 

‘ Without meaning any harm,’ he went on. explofcion was fun to me too. 1 was a little 

‘Fan, in countrit'.'' wliere tonvei’halion is culti- beast. And tlii'H I got the mother to mys-elf 
vatocl, peibaiis peo])lc fibai't talk seaiidal--! only' again. — T)ou’t kill me,«my dear. I am scarcely 
say perhaps —but liere W(* are forced to taki* to sorry noiv. We have had very good times since, 
ijsfor want of anything else to .^ay. — What dnl 1 wrtli m}' parent, you with >'ours— till that 
your Gio-caiiins and Giacomos talk ot in your day,’ he added, flinging away the end of his 
village out yotuIct?’ Markham pointed towanls logarette, ‘when mischief again prompted me to 
the clear blue-gmy line of tlie horizon, beyond let Cun Know where he was, winch started us 
which lay Anienca, if an 3 'thing ; but he meant all again.’ 

distance, and that Avas enough. ‘Did a'ou ahva}'.s know wlie^c we were?’ she 

‘They talked —about the oli\e«, how’ they Averc asked. Slrangelv enough, this story did not 
looking, and if it was going to be a bad or an give her any angry feeling tovA’ards Markham, 
indifferent vear.’ It Avas so fur off, and the previous relations of 

‘And then?’ her long-separated father and mother AA’cre as a 

‘About the /(oos'/oii, if many Awre coming, fairy tale to her, eonfu‘>ing and almost incredible, 
and Avhetlier it would be a good sea-on fur the Avhuli slie dhl not take into account as matter 
hotels ; and about tying up the palms, to make j of fai t at all. Markham bad delivered tliesi.* 
them leadv for Easter,’ s,ud Ffames, resuming, ! confessions sIoavIj, as they turned and re-turned 
Avjth a smile about her li|ts. ‘And about bow i up and down the laAvn. There Avas not light 
old I’letio's son had got such a good appoint- enough for either to see the expression in the 
meut in the jmst-otliee, and had bought little | othei’s fac<‘, and the \eil of the darkness adde<l 
Nina a pair of ('an mgs as long as 3'uur finger; 'to the softening eifeet. The Avords came out 
for he Avas to maiT}' Nina, you Know.’ ' m short sentences, int('rrupted by that little 

‘Oh, Avas lie? (fo on. I am vory much * biisines's of puJling at the cigarette, letting it go 

iiiteresti'd. — Didn’t fliey say Mr WhateA'er-his- ! out, sto]»ping to stnke a fusee and relight it, 
nauKi-is wanted to get out of it, and that there ' aaIucIi so often forms, the l\yplay of an important 
never Avould have been any cngagemcut, had not ' > onrersation, and sonu'times breaks the. force of 

Miss Nina’s mother? ’ painful revel, itioiis. Frances folloAA’cd everything 

‘t) Markham,’ cried Frances in surprise, ‘hoAV AV'ith an ab-orbed but ^et half-dri'am}' attention, 
could )’'ou poshibly Know?’ as if Ibe red ghiw of the bglit, the exclamation 

‘I Avas reasoning from analog5, Fan. — Yes, I * of impatieneo, when the cigarette was found to 
suppose they do it all the world over. And it j liaA’c gone out, the Aery jH'i'fume of the fusee 

is odd — isn’t it?— that, knowing A\h.i,t they are m the air, AA'ere part and p.arcel of it. And the 

sure to say, aa'o .ask them to our houses, and put j (piestion she asked aaus almost mechanic.al, a part 
the kej'^s of all our skeleton cupboards into their of the business too, stiikmg n.iturally from the 
hands.’ ^ last thing he had said as spmks flew from the 

‘ Do you think that is true, that dreadful perfumed light. 

idea nb lilt the skeleton ? lam sure’ ‘Not Avliere,’ he said. ‘But I might have 

‘What are you sure of, my little dear ?’ knoAvn, had I made any attempt to know. The 

‘I was going to say, O iM.arkham l^that I Avas mother sent her letters throi^li the lawyer, and 
sure, at hom^^ vcc had no skeleton ; "and then I of course Ave could have fcTOyl out. It was 

remembered ’ ^ thrust upon me at last by one of those meddling 

‘I understand,’ he said^ kindly. ‘It w'as not fools that go twerywheiv. And then my old 
a skeleton to speak of, Fan, There is nothing demon got po-s('-.- 5 ion of me, and I told Gun.’ 
particularly bad about it. If you had met it Here ho gave a low chuckle, which seeni,.d to 
out walking, you Avould not have known it for escape him in spite of himself. ‘lam laughing,’ 
a skeleton. I^et ns sny a mystery, which is nW lie said — ‘pay attention, Fan — at myself. Of 
such a mouth-filling Avonl.’ course 1 h.ivc learned to be sorry for — some 

‘Sir Thomas told 11 ^ 1 ?,’ said Friyices with some things— the imp has put me up to; but 1 can’t 
timidity ; ‘ but I anf not sure that I understood, get the better (d that little demon — or of this 
Markham! what was it really about? ’ little beggar, if you like it better. It’s queer 

Her voice was low and diffident, and at first phraseology, I suppose ; but I prefer the otj^cr 
h (5 only shook his head. ‘About nothing,’ he lorni.* 

said; ‘about — me. Yes, more th.an anything ‘And Avhat,’ said Frances, in the same dreamy 
else, about me. That is how No, isn’tj Ava}', drawn on, she Avas i^it conscious hoAV, by 
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Roinethiii" in tlic air, l»y some current of thought 
which she was not aware of — ‘what do you 
mean to do now ? ' 

He started from lier sale as if she Imd given 
him a blow, ‘Do now?' he cried, with some- 
thing in his voice that shook olF the spell of 
the situation and aroused the girl at once to 
the reality of things. She had no guidance of 
his looks, for, as has been said, she could not 
see them ; but there was a curious thrill in Ins 
voice of present alarm and conRciousnes.s, as if 
her innocent question struck sharply against 
some fact of \ery different solidity and force 
from those far-off shadowy facts wdiich lie had 
been telling her. ‘Do now? What makes jou 
think I am going to do anything at all ? ’ 

His voice fell away in a sort of tpiaver (nj, the 
end of these words. 

‘1 do not think it; 7 — I — don’t think any- 
thing, Markham ; 1 — don’t — know mivtliing.’ 

‘You ask very pat questions all the samv, my 
little Fan. And you ]ui\e got a pair of very 
^ood eyes of your own in that little head. And 
if you have got any light to throw upon the 
Ruhjeci, my dear, produce it ; for I’ll be bothered 
if J know.’ 

Just then, a window opened in the gloom. 
‘Children,’ said Lady Markham’s voice, ‘are you 
there? I think I see something like >ou, though 
it is BO dark. — Bring your little sister in, Maik- 
ham. Slu‘ must not catch cold on the eve ot 
going back to tow'n.’ 

‘Here is the little thing, mammy. Shull T 
hand her in to you by 11u‘ window I — It makes 
me feel very frisky to bear myself addiesscd a^ 
children,' he ened with bin chuckle of <a^y 
laughter. — ‘ Here, Fan ; rim in, my little dear, 
and be put to bed.’ 

But he did not go in with her. He kept 
outside in the quiet cool and freshnes-. of tln> 
night, illuminating the dim atmosjdime now 
and then with the inomentary glow of another 
fusee. Frances from her room, to which she had 
shortly retired, licard the sound, and saw fjom 
her windows the sudden ruddy light a great 
many times before she went to slceji. Maikliam 
let his cigar go out of’tener tliau she could 
reckon. He was too lull of thought to remember 
his cigar. 

They arrived in toun when everybody was 
arriving, when even to Francos, in her inexperi- 
ence, the rising tide vas M.sible in the streets, 
and the air of a new uorld hegmning, which 
always marks the commencement of the season. 
No doubt it is a new uoild to many virgin 
souls, though so stale and weary to most of 
those who treai^/!fs endless round, 'J’o Franciss, 
everything was new ; and a sense of the many 
wonderful things that aivaited In^r got into the 
girl’s head like ethereal win(‘, in spite of all the 
grave matters of which she was conscious, which 
lay under the surface, and w'ere, if not skeletons 
in the closet, at least very senous drawbacks 
to anything bright that life could bring. Her 
knowledge of these draivbacks had been acquired 
so suddenly, and w'as so little dulled by habit, 
that it dwelt upon her mind much more than 
family mysteries usually dw'ell upon a mind ol 
eighteen. But yet in the rush and exhilaration 
of new thoughts and anticipations, always so i 
much more delicatejy bright than any reality, 1 


she forgot that all w'as not as natural, as plea- 
sant, as happy as it seemed. If Lady Morldiam 
had any consuming cares, she kept them shut 
away under that smiling countenance, w'hich was 
as bright and peaceful as the morning. If Mark- 
ham, on his side, w’as perplexed and doubtful, 
he came out and in wdth the same little chuckle 
of fun, the same liumorous twinkle in his eyes. 
When those signs of tranquillity are so appa- 
rent, the young and ignorant can easily make 
lip their minds that all is well. And Frances 
was to be ‘presented’ — a thought which made 
her heart beat. She was l.o be put into a court- 
train and feathers, she who as yet bad ueycr 
worn anything but the simple frock which 
she had so pleased liersclf to think was piu-ely 
English 111 its uuobtrusivenoss and modesty. 
She w'as not quite sure that she liked the pros- 
]»ect ; but it <‘\cited her all the same. 

Jt w.is c.irly in May, and the liuiii and the 
court plumes were ready, when, going out one 
morning upon some biiuill errand of hei own, 
I'Yances met some one whom she rcc igniaod 
W’alking slowly along the long line oi Eaton 
Square. She stai’ted at tlu* siglit of him, though 
he did not see her He ivas going wdth n strange 
air of reluctmce, yet aiiMety, looking up at the 
house.s, no doubt looking lor Lady Markham's 
hous(', so absorbed that he neither saw Frances 
nor W’as distuibcd by the startled movement she 
made, wliub must have caught a less preoccu- 
pied eye. Sli(‘ smiled to beiself, alter the first 
start, to sec bow entirely bent be was upon find- 
ing the house, and how little attention lie had 
to spare lor anything else. He w’as even inoie 
w'oni and pale, or rather gray, than he had been 
wdieii be leturned liom India, she tliouglit ; and 
tlieie was in him a slucknes'’, a lettiug-go of 
bunstdf, a weary look m bis sten and caiTiage, 
which proved, Fiances thought, tiiat the Itivieia 
had done (Jeorge Chiuut little good. 

For it wa* e-rlaudv (Jeorge (Liiiiit, still in In- 
loose gray I:. i.iu i ■■■> , looking liki! a man 
dropped fiom another hemisphcri', inv^estigatmg 
the nuinbeiH on the doors as if he but vaguely 
compiebended the meaning of tlnuu. But that 
there was in him that unmistakable air of soldier 
which no multi can (juite di.-'guise, he might hav'e 
been the Anemut Maiirn'r in ^leison, looking for 
the man wlione late it is to leave all the v\edding- 
leasts of the world in older to hear that tale. 
Wliat tale could young Claunt liav'c to tell? 
For a moment it Hashed across the mind of 
I'hnnees that bo might be bringing bat\ uew’s, 
that ‘.something might have happened,’ that rapid 
couchisiuu to which the imagination is so ready 
to jump. ‘ An accident to lier father or Con- 
stance? .so had, so terrible, that it could not be 
trusted to a letter, that hrf" had been sent to 
break the news to them. 

She had passed him by this time, being shy, 
in her surpri.se, of addressing tlie stranger all at 
once; but now she paused, and turned with a 
momentary intention of running after him and 
entreating him to tell her the worst. But then 
France.s recollected that tlfiii was impossible ; tliat 
with the lelegi’apli m active operation, no pne 
would employ this lingering way of conveying 
news ; and went on again, with her heart beating 
quieter, with a heiglitcncd colour, and a restrained 
impatience and eagerness of which she was half 
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ashamed. No, hhc would not turn back before 
ehe liad done her little business. She did not 
want either the stranger himself or any one else 
to divine the llutter of pleasant emotion, the 
desire she had to see and speak with the son of 
)ler old friends. Yes, she said to herself, the son 
of her old friends — he who was the youngest, 
whom Mrs daunt used to talk of for hours, 
whose praises she was never weary of singing. 

Frances smiled and blushed to herself as she 
hurried, perceptibly hurried, about her little 
affairs. Kind Mrs Gaunt had always had a 
secret longing to bring thi‘-e two together 
Frances ivould nut turn hack ; hut she i|uiekened 
her ])acc, almost running, as ncai* running an 
was ileeorous in London, to th(‘ lace-shop, to give 
the instructions which she had been charged 
with. No doubt, she said to herself, she would 
find him there wher^ she got back. She had 
forgotten, perhaps, the fact that George Gaunt 
■liud given very little of his regard to her when 
‘he met her, though she i\as Ins mother’s fa\oiirite, 
and liad no eyes but lor C^iustauce. Tlim was 
not a thing to dwell ni the mind of a giil who 
had no )ealou\v iii h('r, and who never supjioscd 
herself to he hall as worthy ol anybody’s atten- 
tion as Gou^tanee wa-,. Uut, anyhow, tjic forgot 
it altogether, forgot to ask licrnell what in this 
respect might h<ui' liapiieur'd in the meantime; 
and witli her head i d". ' f-.'l of innocent 
eagerne-'', jileasure, .lU I » m-i:- iia lull ol the 
hope of liearing about everybodv, (d S“cing again 
through his eyes tlu' dear little w'ell-kiiown 
W’orld, w’liieh seemed to he so far behind lier, 
hastened through her ei rands, and turned quickly 
home. 

To her great surprise, as she e.une hack, 
turning round the conier into the long line of 
pavement, she saw young Gaunt once more 
ap])ioaching her, lb- looked even more listless 
and languid innv, like a man who had trud to 
do some diiiv, mid fail oil, and was escaping, glad 
to he out of the waiy of it. This was a great 
deal to read iii a man’s face ; but France.^ was 
highly syiiii)atlu‘iie, and diviiieil it, knowing in 
heis(*lf many of those devices ol shy people, 
wdiich shy iier.joiis divine Fortunately, sJie smv 
him some w.iy of], and had time to oiurcome her 
ow'ii shyne.ss and take the initiative, She wvnt 
up to him fresh as the IMay morning, bluhhing 
and smiling, and put out her hand, ‘(kiptain 
(.launt 'I she said. ‘ 1 knew J could not be lui''- 
taken. — Oh, have you jiist eome from Jlordi- 
ghere.'’ 1 am so glad to see any one from 
home ! ’ 

‘Do you call it liome, Miss Waring’ — Yes, I 
have just come. I — I— liav^e a number of mes- 
sages, and sumo x^tircels, and Put I thought 

you might pcnhaji? be out of towm, or busy, and 
that it w'ouhl be best to send them.’ 

‘Is that why you are turning your back on 
my mother’s house'! or did you not know Ihi' 
number? I saw you before, looking — but I 4id 
not like to speak.’ 

‘ I — thought you might be out of towm,’ he 
repeated, taking no. notice of hef question; ‘and 
that perhaps the post ’ 

‘ 0 no,’ cried Frances, whose shyness was of 
the cordial kind. ‘Now you must come back 
and sec mamma. She will want to hear all 
about Constance. — Are they all well,* Captain 


Gaunt? Of course you must have seen them 
constantly — and Constance. Mamma will want 
to hear everything.’ 

‘Miss Waring is very well,’ he said wdth a 
blank counteiiance, from wdiich he had done hia 
best to tlismiss all expression. 

‘And papa'! and dear Mrs Gaunt, and the 
colomd, and everybody? — Ob, there is so much 
that letters can’t tell. — Come back now'. My 
mother W’lll be so glad to see you, and Markham ; 
you know Maikham already.’ 

Young Gaunt made a feeble momentary resist- 
ance. lie munnuri'd something about an engage- 
ment, about bis time being vi'vy sliort ; but as 
he did so, turned round languidly and wi'iit with 
her, obeying, as seemed, the eager impuhe of 
Frances, rather than any will of his own. 


I HOW TO BECOME A PATENTEE. 

Bv 4 U Act passed in 188.'?, inventors are enabled 
to obtain letters-patent for their iiiventioms for 
lour years at a cost of four pounds ; provided, 
of course, they take out the patent themselves 
without employing an agent. Previously to 1883, 
tlic fei's were very heavy, and many useful but 
possibly uiiremuuerative artiPles w'tu’O, in con- 
sequence, left unpatented and unmanufactured, 
Dow great a success the Act has been, the 
following figures shmv : Tii the first nine months 
of 1883, four thousand si.x hundred and fifty-six 
.'•’.•phMf v>- f •" I tters-patont were made ; in the 
c •• . !• iii ' I.. • I.. j lor the following year, when 

the Act was m force, the number was thirteen 
tliousaiid and twelve. Where the invention is 
of a ler} complicated nature, or likely to be 
of great commercial value, inventors should 
certanly employ patent agents ; but in many 
cases there is no obstailc in the w’uy of the 
inventor obtaining Icttcrs-patcut himself ivithout 
th<‘ intervention of an agent. 

Before ilelailiiig the simple but necessary pro- 
ccduiv connected with the I’atent Ollice, it will 
be well 1o considi'r wdiat inventions fu’e patent- 
able, Bare oj' abstract philosophical principles 
are not jiateiifable ; the principle must he 
embodied iii a practical form ; and the patent 
IS taken out not fur the principle, hut for the 
mode of carrying it into effect. It i.s only the 
new' part of the machine or apparatus wdiich 
can be jiatcnh'd ; and if any material part of 
tbe alleged invention should prove either not 
u^eflll or not novel, the patent is void. Want 
of novelty is a fatal defect. The invention 
must be of real value, and must not have 
been used in public or bv the public before 
the date of the patent. thing may liave 

been invented before ; but lottei-s-patent may 
be obtained for it, if. it lias not been used 
or sohl publicly, or a description of it pub- 
lished in a printed hook sold — but not neces- 
sarily published — in this country. Where the 
inventor is not quite certain that no patent 
has been taken out for such an invention pre- 
viously, he should search through the specifi- 
cations at the Patent Office, 25 Southampton 
Buildings, London, W.C. The specifications are 
classified, so that the search, though tedious, is 
of no great difficulty. If the inventor is uzMible 
to make the seai’ch, a patent agent will do so 
for a moderate fee. 
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Supposing', now, that onr buddincj patentee 
has invented soniethin" which is novel, useful, 
and of value, his next step is to obtain through 
a district post-office or at the Inlfind llevenuc 
Office, Royal Courts of Justice, Strand, IV.C., 
the following forms : One application for patent ; 
two provisional specification^. Before these forms 
— for which there is no charge — can be filled 
up, the title or name of tlie invention must 
be determined. The title must indicate gene- 
rally the subject-matter of the invention. It 
must not be too large, uncertain, or at vari- 
ance with tbe descrij>tion given in the pro- 
visional or complete sjiecifications. Samples of 
titles are : An Impiajvement in Locomotive 
Steam-engines ; A Roller Skate ; A New App.a- 
ratus for Sweeping (Jlnmney.s. The a})pliiiati(m 
must now be filled in, full in';! ructions lor 'which 
are given on the form. - It must bear a one- 
pound stamp. At the end of it must be a decla- 
ration that the person applying for the patent 
i.s the true and first invtmtor, and this declara- 
tion must be made lief ore a justice of the 
peace, or a person authorised to administer oath.s, 
in any court in the L'^nittsl Kingdom. The fee 
on making the <leclaratiou is usually half-a-crown 
The application form la-ing now properly filled 
in, the inventor should fill in the form of 
provisional specification, attending carefully to 
the directions given on the form which do not 
require explanation. The provl^ional specifica- 
tion mu'it describe the nature of the invention. 
Minute details need not be given ; a geiuwal 
description is sufficient. The j)rovisional speci- 
fication is only intended to assume tbe identity 
of the invention, to diiolo.se it in its rough 
state, and proWet the inventor until such time 
as he can perfect its details. At the same 
time, every part of the invention, except details, 
must be foreshadowed. The a^iidic.ition duly 
stamped,' and the provihional specification, ^/l 
duplicate — drawings must also bo sent if the 
invention cannot be explained without them — 
slutuld now be deliveivd or .sent by post to The 
Comptroller, Patent Office, 20 Scmtlnimpton Build- 
ings, Chancery Lane, uho will examine them, 
and notify the applicant if they are accept<*(l. 
The applicant i.s now in this po-ition : for tlic 
next nine months, lie may publish or publicly 
use hi.s invention without losing his nght of 
ultimately obtaining letters-piitent ; but (luring 
this time, any one else can manufacture and sell 
the invention witliout being in any way liable 
to the inventor. The only real adv.anfage, there- 
fore, of this provisional protection, as it is called, 
is, that for a period of nine months before obtain- 
ing letters-patent,^Aie inventor is ju’otected from 
any other person applying for and obtaining 
letters-patent for the "same invention. It is 
a popular error to suppose that a patent can 
be obtained for nine months at a cost of one 
pound. 

Now comes the final and most important part 
of the •whole proceedings. Before the end of 
the nine months, the inventor must obtain from 
the Inland Revenue Office tw’o complete specifi- 
cation forms, fill them up carefully according 
to directions, stamp one of them w'ith a three- 
potlnd stamp, and send them — with drawings, 
if requii'ed — to the Comptroller at the Pat(;nt 
Oflice. One will be ^ counterpart of the other. 


In the complete specification the invention must 
be described clearly and fully, so that other'*, 
w’hen the patent has expired, may work the 
invimtion if they desire to do so. The nature 
of tlie invention mint be particulaily described 
and a.scertained, and in what manner it is to be 
performed. The inventor must disclose eveiy- 
thing, for if he keeps anything back and does 
not act in good faith, he runs the risk of having 
his patent declared void. Care must be taken, 
in describing a nuicliine part of ■which is new 
and part old, to state clearly how much is 
claimed as new. Every essential ]>art of the 
invention must be mentioned, and the descrip- 
tion must be intelligible to workmen of ordi- 
nary .skill. In due coiir&e, the complete speci- 
fication— if in order — will bo accepted, and the 
patent sealed. If it so happens that the inventor 
lias completed his invenlKon, and has attained 
the m.aximum of siniplicity with the iiiiiiiiiium 
of cost, before taking any steps to obtniii a 
patent, be should not trouble to obtain ]iro- 
visional protection at all, but send in ' t once 
a conipl.-te specification vvitli ihe appie^atioii. 

I This is of couis(* the .simpler method ; and the 
fees, or latlier stamps, are the same, namely, a 
oiie-]>oun(l stamp on the a])plitatioii and Ihreo 
pounds on one of Ihe complele specification. 
The inventor now possesses the sole right to 
deal with his invention for a period ol four 
years. Should his luventmn pi-ove of such value 
that he is desirous of exteiuhiig his jiatent, lie 
can do so for four year.s at a }eaily crist of ten 
pounds; and for a still furtlier two years at a 
yoaily cost of liiteen poumls ; and for a furthiir 
four vear.i at a yearly cost of tweuh pounds. 

It will be useful to invcmtori to know that 
the Batentb Act of 1HR3 and the Rules can be 
obtained from .3R Cni’bitor Street, Clianeery Lane, 
W.(k ; abo that the J’ateiit Office, 2r) South- 
ampton Buildings, W 0., is open from ten to four 
every day (\.'pi 1 lys and jmblic holidav«. 

Complete -p, iiC-: !.> of exiitiiig and old 
jialerits are kept on .^ale thoie ; and an old 
specification is often useful as a guide to the 
inventor in drawing up his own. A regibter 
of patents is kept at the office^, which is open 
to the public. There is also a library, which 
is free to the public, where all the publications 
of the oir.ee are to be seen, and also the leading 
British and foreign bcicntific fournals and text- 
books in vaiious departments of bcience and art. 


MR L’ESTRANGE. 

IN Forn CH.vrTEllS.— CHAP. III. 

The rejaitation of the Atlantic Ocean has been 
.so utterly Jo.st, that no abuse of it by me can 
ih^fanie it. As the -most whimsical, wrathful, 
spiteiul of oceans, it is but too well known. It 
w'as my fate to be a victim of its temper for six 
days, during which I endured all that a poor 
ninwous invalid can suffer. Storms blew all 
round the compass. I seemed to he rolling night 
and day nnceasriigly, now lu. thi.s direction, now 
in that. My bed was like a billow, I like a log 
tumbling over it The steward who attended 
to me coolly spoke of the string of tempo'sts as 
spring gales of rather a gentle sort I have the 
impressmn that 1 did not sleep during these six 
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days and niglita ; but tliis nobody will credit. I 
admit that 1 wan oiten in a state of dull lethargy, 
incapable of using limbs or senses, yet coii-scious 
of what was going on near me. 

Theodore was a born sailor ; the more Eoreas 
Wew, the livelier he became. For tlio first two 
days, the kind fellow tended me like a uoinan ; 
brought the doctor to see me, ministered to 
my humours, importuned me with the robust 
man’s consolations. I begged him to Jeaie me 
in peace. The thiid day lie obeyed me almost 
literally ; for on that day I do not remember 
seeing bun, except when he came to bed. lli^^ 
berth w’as over mine, and he had tluit night 
a long struggle to get into it, which put me 
into a fever to witnes''. I thought it was the 
raging waters that made him so cliim'^y ; I now 
know that he had been di inking ebampagm-. 
On the fourth day 1 i-aw little of him ; the 
fifth, he came into our stateioom s-everal tmu‘< 
jKid hurriedly. He always spoke to me, and 
appeared to look at me with a peculiar anxuty. 
Once the steward came to the door and eoiild 
not open it. Thoi'dore ro'-e from the floor, and 
in an agitated vone asked what wm'^ wanted, 
lie did not open the door, wdiich he had bolted. 
I w’as getting a little bi-tter, and this incident 
struck me. »Subsec|uent events no doubt iiiten"!- 
fied my remembrance. 1 seeme<l to know' that 
sr)inetliing furtive was going on, and was uneasy, 
but too hlinttered by weakness to be'^li^ myselt. 

The sixth day, Tlu*odore remained in his 
beith until the al’tenioon. I he.ird him groan 
over my head seieral times and loss about j 
uneasily. About four o’ckx-k he got u]', atti'i* 
drinking his fourth glass of brandy ami ‘•oda. 
Tlie steward eyed liim very strangidy, T thouglit ; 
and then the man ('led me imjnumcrh, as he 
held the enijity gla-"' and talked about (lie 
improving weather. Alter dressing, Tlieodon* 
.sat on the sofa stilling at the floor, a.s though 
looking right throiiL'li the sliip’s bottom. Jle 
w'as pale, shivered from time to time, muttered 
to himself, but never took liis eves from the 
floor. I grew alarmed as I w’afehed him. At 
fust I thought he was going to be sea-siek after 
all ; that his reckless indiilgeH'-c in food, drink, 
and tobacco had found his point of ga4ric toli-na- 
tion. But the expression of de''pair which <ut 
deeper and deeper into his lace, making it-, 
whiteness more marble-like continually, wM'i not 
that of a sickening man ; or rather, it was the 
manifestation of a mind diseased. 

‘^VJ)at ails you, Theodore?’ I asked, in a tone 
so hooi'sc tliat 1 did not recogiiibc my own xoiee. 
Illness had indeed changed me in every way. 

He .lumped up, as if he had betn struck in 
the back ; his eyes ran round the room, then 
rested on me, n.s ^f he did not know me. For 
a moment we stared m silence. 

‘ How do you feel, Charley ? ’ he said, advancing 
to me. 

‘ How do you feel, Theodore ? ’ • 

‘ Me ? ’ rubbing his head with both hands 
energetically — ‘ me, Charley ? Why, you know J 
am always hrst-class.’ * 

, ‘ Don’t try to impose upon me, brother ; you 
are ill — worse than I have been.’ 

‘ Impose ! AVhat on earth do voii mean ? ’ 
His face was scarlet ; he shook, and he caught 
at the bide of the berth, as if he were fallhig. 


I got on to mv elbow and tried to leave the 
bed, but the etlort was too great ; my liead 
swam ; I fell back helplessly. 1 lay still awhile. 
Tlieodore returned to his scat on the sofa, and 
' again fixed liis eyes on the floor as before. 
Tlic dinner-bell rang. 

‘Aic you not going to dinner, Theodore?’ I 
ask(><l. 

He did not reply. I repeated the question. He 
looked at me, mutti'red, and began to move about. 

Again 1 asked the question. 

‘ISb) ; I do not want to eat,’ be said ‘•liortly. 

‘You have eaten nothing to-dav.’ 

‘I am not hungry. — Don’t bother me, Ohavley.’ 

‘Tlieodore, 1 insj->t upon knowing what has iiro- 
duced this extraordinary change ui you. Tell 
me, ,or I w'lll get up and bung the doctor. 
What lias ma«le you ill ? ’ 

‘ Ileally and truly, CJiarley, I am not ill at all ; 
a bit out of sort.‘<. — Lie still; you arc as weak 
as a,kitten. — What will iiou have for dinner F 

‘I will not eat again, until you tell me wdiat 
is preying n])on your mind. You frighten me, 
Tluoditre. Only .something of the most extra- 
orilmary natuie ccuild have metamor])hosed you 
into the linggar<l, haras‘-ed w'r^tch that you have 
become. You are a perfect wreck.’ 

He laughed, a wild, passionate, mocking laugh, 
and turned his face from me. 

The steward knocked at the door, calling to 
ask if T would ha^e .some, dinner. 

‘Do liave .something, Charley,’ said Theodore, 
who became suddenly collected, ‘and I will dine 
with you — Here, .stevvaril, come iii.’ 

Tlie <loor o])eued, the sti W'urd entered, and 
with him the doctor. After a few inquirie.s 
regarding my health, the latter said to Theodore : 
‘ r want to show’^ you tlio&c things I spoke of in 
my cabin.’ 

My brother looked at him with^ intense 
surprise, then a ihibh of uudeiNtanding sliot 
into In'- eye.s, and he sanl in a quavering voice : 

‘ I will be with you in five minutes ; I am not 
dressed.’ 

I liad not been alone many instants, wdien the 
•'teward entered my room m a stealthy manner, 
and came dose to me, wdiispering : ‘Ha.s your 
brother told you ( ’ 

‘Told me! Wliat?’ 

‘ ( )f the row in tlie .smoke-room last night i ’ 

‘ What do you mean ? ’ 

‘Whv, you see, lie w’as playing cards and lost 
a lot of money — so it is r(‘pi>rted, tor of louise 
I was not there ; and it ended in him knocking 
a gentleman down.’ 

1 gioaned so deeply, that the man w'as 
frightened, and made cluinwjij^exeuso.s for men- 
tioning tlie matter. I pres.'seef hi.s hand reassur- 
ingly, but I could not s]icak ; then I motioned 
to him to leave me. How can I desenbe the 
abvss of despair into which the story hurled 
me? Theodore gambling, drinking, quarrelling, 
going to the bad already ! Gambling ! All at 
' once reclined the scene of the bank-notes he 
had held before me when I fell ill. I had 
j forgotten it. Then returned the boy’s wild 

bediaviour at the dinner-table. L'Estrange 

Ah ! that evil being hetd justified my opinion 
of him. Oh, w’hy had 1 been ill ? JVly absence 
liad permitted this terrible debasement of my 
I brother. 
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llinir-i seemfd to pass before Theodore returned. 
He did not speak, but began to pull off his 
clothes, as if going to bed. The light was 
turiKMl down to a glimmer. lie thought I was 
asleej). 

*Do not undress, Tlicodore,’ I said, as calmly 
us I could ; ‘ turn up the light.’ 

‘Do you want something, Charley 1 ’ 

‘Yes, 1 want to talk to you.’ 

‘ Put it off till morning ; I ’m so tired that I 
cannot talk.’ He sighed wearily. 

‘No, Theodore; I must talk, however tired 
you are. Come here, unhappj* boj', and tell 
me what you have been <loiug. Whom did you 
strike in the bmoke-room 1 ’ 

He recoded fi-om me and made for the door. 
I sprang out of my berth and caught Inin by 
the ai’iu. 

‘ Let me go, Charley, for mercy's sake ! 1 

cannot remain here; it will kill me.’ Ills looks 
of horror, liis nuul efforts to tear my IjanJs 
from him, his ecstasy of terror, for an instant 
.stunned me. Then an ny quiet came over him. 

1 knew tliat something supremely serious liad 
happened, to have changed my brother so abso- 
lutely. 

‘ Sit dowm ! ’ I said authoritatively. ‘ Tell me 
the whole truth ; I can bear it.’ 

He looked at me as the bird at the rattle- 
snake, half fearing, half confident. 

1 turned to iuertMse the light, and lie again 
became restless. ‘Now, Theodore, out with it.* 
No good can come from delay, and concealment 
is impossible ; othens will tell me. Ltd me 
know the extent of mv shame from the author 
of it. What have you done '( ’ 

‘Don’t, don’t Rpe<dc like that, (ffiarley ; I can't 
bear it.** 

‘I thought you were a man, and afraid of 
nothing.’ 

‘I warf so once, my brother. I am not a man 
any longer; T am a villain, a fratricide. Oh, 
heavenly Father, why have I lived to commit 
such a crime ! ’ 

The'se dreadful words tore niv soul as grape- 
shot ravages the flesh. 1 stared into the w'eep- 
ing eyes of the miserable boy ; 1 plai ed my 
hands upon his head, to draw him nearer to 
me, looking into the deejis of Ins being. 
‘Explain youn-elf. Have you scrioiiriy injured 
L’Estrange '{ ’ 

‘L’Estrangc, Charley'’ Here he assumed an 
expression so utterly unlike what I had exjiected, 
tlijit 1 believed he had gone insane. 

‘Yes, L’Estrango, the man you struck in your 
gambling quarrel.’ 

‘ I do not nnd^i'jand you, Chaidey,’ wild Theo- 
dore, in something like his ordinary manner. 

‘ Did you not strike him ? ' 

‘No.’ 

‘Did you not gamble w'ith him?’ 

‘No ; that is, he was my partner.’ 

I put my head against the w'all ; the con- 
fusion of mv mind was unbearable. ‘Why tiiv 
you so agitated, then ? Why did you call 
yourself a fratricide? What is the meaning of 
all you have been manifesting for the la.st dozen 
hours ? ’ 

• ‘'Really, Charley, I cannot toll you — at least, 
not just now. In the morning.’ 

‘ Do you wush wliol,^ to shatter my mind and 


body, Theodore? You have committed some 
deep wrong. My ignorance of the facts is a 
thousand times worse than the knowledge. If 
you refuse to tell me, 1 shall go to the smoke- 
room, if it is now occupied, and inquire from 
the attendant. If he is in bed, I shall W’akAn 
him.’ 

‘But lie will only loll you that the gentleman 
is all right again. "The doctor says 1 have not 
liurt him ; and wc have become good friends 
again.’ 

1 listened to him as if he were talking in 
an unknowui tongue. After a long silence, I 
said : ‘Then j'ou have been suffering fi nm a 
fit of temporary insanity, brought on by diink- 
mg and gaiuhling ? ’ 

He turned away from me, trembled, did not 
speak. 

Again my fears returned, ‘ You are concealing 
somotlnng bideoiis from me, Theodore. It is 
iiifamv to do so. I ask for the last time, will 
you tell me wduit x’ou have done? Answer, or 
I leave tins cabin to return no more. Tf you 
liave not confidence in me, your brotlun*, your 
friend, then all is over behveou u>. 1 shall not 

go to California, hut wdll laid some enqdoyment 
in New’ Yoik. You must go your own way — 
we shall lienceforth be strangers.’ 

A deep feeling of solemnity thrilled me as I 
sj»okc. ’riicodore did not answer ; but lie sobbed 
bysterically for a few miiuiies, and then threw 
himself at my feet, pulling my knees with con- 
vulsive anguish. ‘1 cannot endure my misery; 
it is too great, Charh'v. Would that i could 
atone by (lying at your feet I 0 my brokeu- 
hiMrted mother ! — my unhappy sisters ! ’ 

‘This IS tlie very height of folly or remorse,’ 
1 cned in a terrible agitation. ‘Theodore, in 
the name of thos(> dear creatures at lioine, what 
liavc you done, that you act thus ? ’ 

‘1 vull confess, Cliailey,’ lie wliispered, liidiiig 
liis head lu my hrea-t and pulling me tightly 
‘Do not forgive mo, though; no; Cod himself 
cannot forgiie me. I have — 1 have stolen the 
nioiK'y from your box — w^e are beggars ' ’ 

The shock W’as supriune ! The calamity wus 
measureless, final ! A cry of despair burst from 
my burning lips Slow’Iy at first, then quicker 
and quicker, 1 realiM-d that I had duties to per- 
form tow'ar«ls till' loit creature, treml)ling at my 
feet, tow^'^rda those lielple«s sufleiing women, 
dependent upon me for all things now. Though 
black ruin was crashing around me on every side, 

I must not despair ; 1 must fight for them who 
had no champion hut me. The liugeiiess of the 
misfortune began to steady me as I thought of 
if. We should reach New York more abject 
than tlie pauper emigrant. What could W'e do ? 

‘Did you take all the money?’ I askeil Theo- 
dore in Ji quiet voice. 

‘All that W’as in the pocket-book,’ he answered 
W’!!!--])!*! nigly. 

Have you lost it all ? ’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Who w’on it?’ I demanded, a sudden curiosity 
arising in mu. 'Up to tliis point, I had been 
oblivious of the history of Theodore’s gambling 
transactions ; now' it seemed that I ought to know’ 
how the boy had gone wrong. In the effort to 
adjust myself to a new and calamitous situation, 

I must begin at the beginning. 


Timnial, 
Aug 15. 1865.] 
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‘ Who won the money from yon ’ ’ 

‘A youiipf man. ITe is named Barker.’ 

* Did Jj’E.strangc win anything Iroiu you ? ’ 

‘Not a shilling, Charley.’ 

‘Tell me all about it. I am .settling doun 
Dfcsides, you have told me the woi-it.’ 

‘0 Charley, I do not know how I can e\po-.e 
my infamy to you without you pjuirmiig im* liom 
you, as the most cruel and infatuated man m the 
world.’ 

‘.Sparc all that sort of talk, Therxlore. Tell 
me the hare facts. Who is this man Barker 
An acquaintance of L’Estrangi* '{ ’ 

‘ No, no ; tliey are total strangens, I assure } ou. 
L’Estrange has lost more than I li.ive ’ 

‘Enough of general i ties ; come to partnular- 
Tell mo all, and from the beginnlllu^’ 

‘1 will, Charley. — Well, 1 hrst played willi 
L’ Estrange, just ne tu«>. I won a hit of monev 
from him, I don’t know how. lie almost si'emed 
t«> lie gning it to me. We iilayed at whisf, 
douhle-dunimy. You remember how excited 1 
wa*-, aii<l the ch.mipagne, and the greenbacks 
tliat I showed you. 'W^ell, from that I fell into a 
gambling levtT, and I won from f/Estrangi* quite 
a bundled pounds Then others began to play 
with us, the man Barker, and a young gentleman, 
the sou of an English nobleman. Tins latter 
lo.st a great deal to L I'lstraiige ; but L’Estrange I 
lost it to me, and J lo.st it to Baihtr Tlien we 
began to ]»lay at American g<lme•^, that 1 never j 
had lu*ard of, quick game‘s, over in a lew minutes 
It went on day b\ day. I was always in a st.ite 
of exciteiiK'ut. 1 oiu(' had fiv<‘ hundred pounds 
in my pocket. I thought I was g(»ing to m.ike 
our lorluiies before, wo got ashore. It w’as not 
for the moiK'y, Charley — I sw'ear it was n(»t ; 
it W'a.s to make us both rich, so that w'e might 
send for mother and sisters without delay. 1 
really <lid tliiidc that 1 was destined to obtain a i 

heap of money, and all at once’ I 

‘ I’oor suupleton!’ i interrupted. ‘And did you I 
believe that money so got could bring a blessing 
to 118 'f Do you think that I w’ould have sbared 
ill the fruits of 'v.nibbng. The dole 

‘Do not i.pb'.i'. li. ,1 ii.il-} ; 1 loathe mysdt 
enough ; ah ! may you never know the aw J nines', 
of mv remorse' .Still, 1 did wish tlie money i 
for all our sakes. I was not selfish; at lea-.t J j 
am fri’c from that. And you do not know wliat j 
a fearful thing temptation is, Charley. I cannot 
tell you how the passion to AVin grew upon me ; I 
I coiihl have sat up day and night playing inces- | 
saidlv. I wrntod nothing to eat. drink,' stimu- 
lating drink, w'as all I needed. Our stakes giew 
by degrees, until hundreds of pouud.s were Avon 
and lost in au-liour or two.’ 

‘And Avas there nobody sufliciontly manly or 
Buflicienily moral* to protest against such a 
scandal?’ I exclaimed indv^nantly. ‘How could 
gentlemen \vitries,s a boy like you plawng lor 
hundreds Avithoiit stopping the game 1 ’ 

‘Nobody knew Avhat the stakes AA'ere Viit 
ouiwlvcB,’ said Theodore eai-neatly, ‘We jilayed 
Avith counters, and ^ho winnings Avere paid in 
the cabins of the players; Ave settled up three 
times a day. I was AA'onderfully lucky at first, 
and quitt; surprised at myself ; the cards secine«l 
to be charmed in my favour. Sometimes I lost 
nearly all my gains ; but I always had a little 
left over from my first Avinuings to bej^iu again, 


until yesterday. My luck quite deserted me. 
The young Englishman had lost nil his money ; 
and another gentleman took his place, Avho had 
never played Avith us before, Jj’Estrangc and I 
AA’ere partners ; Barker and the stranger against 
us. Bi'tweeii breakfast and lunch we did pretty 
Avell ; but in the afternoon, fortune AA’ent quite 
aAvay lioni me : I rose up at dinner-time haA’ing 
lost tAAo fmudred pounds. 1 Avas almost frantic, 
for I did not know Avliat I should do to pay. 
I spoke to L’Estainge, avIio asked me all about 
our affairs.’ 

‘])id he suggest that you should take the 
money from hia portmanteau, Theodore?’ I cried, 
all my suspicions of the man’s evil character 
rushing hack iijion me. 

‘ No, Cliarley ; but he said that my spell of 
bad luck Avould be over peihaps, then, and that 
1 AA'oiild be sure to^ amii heaAily next time. 
Besides, he sail], I Avas bound to settle uj), or 
be bi‘ disgraced as my partner ; so the 

evil spirit led me to take your money, Charley. 
1 put off the thing as long as 1 could ; I stood 
looking over tlic side of the ship, and a trifle 
would liave decided me to jump overboard ; ami 
then 1 thouglit of you and li^mie, and I grow 
more de-jperate than to commit suicide ; I deter- 
mined to try the cards again ; so 1 took the 
keys from your jmeket, finding you asleep, and 
T hasteiK'd hack to ])lay. But bail luck went on ; 

1 lo^t and lost, until i Avas again some hundreds 
to the AVoi'ftC 1 need say no more, Charley ; I 
have riiim*d you and all of u.s.’ 

Tfie Illiberal lie boy threw himself on the floor, 
as it he would annihilate the memory of las sin 
by ilasbiug out Ids brains. 

' I lifted him uj), and strove to comfort him. 
.Afy tenderness made Jus anguish the more 
jioignant. 

‘Do not he kind to me; I can bear anything 
but Ibai,’ lie groaned, 

‘Who, then, vshull lead you back to better ways 
but me, Theodore? You have fallen, poor boy; 
yet you must rise again. It is a frightful deca- 
dence at the threshold of life. But Ave AVill bear 
it together, my brother. — And now, tell me of 
your quarrel, IVhoiu did you strike ? ’ 

‘Barker. 1 could not pay the Avhole of my 
looses. He sauI someth lug insulting, and I 
kijocked him under the table.’ 

‘ Do A'ou oA\e him something still?’ 

‘Yv', fifty pounds. But the doctor and some 
othiT gentlemen have made things pleasant again. 

1 am sorry I lost my temper. ’J'he doctor has 
assured me that Barker is quite Avell again. 
L’Estrauge lias promnscd to square my debt ; 
and he says 1 can ])ay him tune.’ 

‘J am quite astounded at L’E-'diange proving 
ia friend, Theodore; !• had the worst feeling 
agaiU'.t him that I have known, in all my experi- 
ence of men,’ 

‘ You Iku'o been altogether wrong, Cliarley ; 
L’E^traiige i-t a good fellow.’ 

Day had broken OA'er the placid sea before our 
' conA’crsatioii terminated. Exhausted by so many 
I agitations, and with leaden hearts, Ave fell into 
our berths like dying men. 

I did not w'ake till noon. Theridore slept, or 
feigned to do so. I got up, and looked out of 
the porthole upon the dazzling Avaters. The 
weather w’us magnificent I dressed quickly. 
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and loft the cahin. I wanted to bo alone, to 
ponder on the friL,ditful position of our affairs. 
At the instant of nakin", all had burst nprin nie 
alrosh ; but the repost* liad •'iven niy mind both 
strengtlj and calm. In a low days we should i 
be at New York, ponnile^is, planless ; somethin" 
must be schemed before we were shot upon the 
quayside like human rubbish. Further, 1 must 
]u*eoccupy Theodore’s miml with the future, or 
the wretched boy would dt) further mischief. I 
knew how much he w’ould suffer from the un- 
appeasable torments of remorse, from the shat- 
tering of all his vain self-confidcnces, from the 
shame he had heaped upon himself and me. 

The deck was crowded with jiassengers ; for, 
with fine weather all the invalids had been 
brought from their cabins and placed on^ch.urs 
and couches. I paid no attention to any one, 
but walked slowly, think ipg ns I had never done 
before, and resting agaiiint the bulwarks fmm 
tune to time, when 1 grew faint with useh-^s 
cogitation. No ; I coulil not imagine any expe- 
dient in our case. Friendless, beggared, broken- 
liearted, dismayed, what coiild I do I I groaned 
in impotent agony, and stared at the glittering 
sea, tlioiigh I saw it not. 

‘ Etes-vous malade, encore, monsieur f ’ 

I started and looked dow'ii, and saw, Iving on 
a deck-loun"e, the figure of a lady. Her veil 
was wreathed round Inr f.ice, pale as dealli ; two 
dark, burning, pitying eyes were fixed upon 
me. 

‘Do you not recall me'?’ a&kcd the lady, still 
speaking in French. 

A moment I was ermfu'sed, then I remembered 
her, and replied: ‘Paidon me, madanu* ; 1 wm^ 
preoccupied. I lio ])0 you are getting better. AVc 
liave had rough weather.’ 

‘You have suffered much, monsieur,’ she 
rejoined, looking intently at me. ‘What a 
change i Ah ! the S(*a is torrilile.’ 

‘It is indeed, for poor weaklings like me, 
madame.’ A latter sigh followed my word**. 

‘You are still very ill,’ .said the lady. ‘I hope 
the weather aviII bo fine until i\e re.K-li New' 
Yoik ; then you w'ill be happy. We sc.on 
forget the discomforts of ship-lile when we are 
on shore.’ 

A mournful smile w'as my onlv comment. 
What had I to exi)ect ashore ? 

‘You do not agree Avitli me’’ demanded the 
lady wnth surprise. 

‘ I agree that 1 prefer the lantl to the .«ca ; 
yet the land docs not always bring happi- 
ness ? ’ 

‘Happiness!’ exclaimed she. ^ lllurc do we 
find happiness? iS a phantom, not a reality. 
— Were you seeking happiness in America?’ 

‘Yes; like millions, I am going w'ith that 
intent, or rather I was.’ I stopped, for u sudden 
sob choked me. 

‘You have been very ill, monsieur. You are 
quite unmanned. I did not think that the 
strong sex suffered so mu"h.’ 

Tlie lady’s voice was tender and pitying; it 
affected me in a surpri.sing manner. 1 bent my 
bead and turned from her in a paroxj'sm of grief. 
How long the fit of mental agony lasted, I do not 
kiiyw ; I seemed to W'ake out of a dream, trem- 
bling and ashamed of the w'eakness I had shown. 
The lady W’as spealc^g to her maid. I rose 


from the seat I had fallen into quite uncon- 
sciouhly, but I was so weak that I sank dowm 
again. 

‘You are .seriously ill,’ said the lady; ‘allow 
my maid to bring j ou something.’ She then 
spoke r.-’pidly to her attendant, w’ho hurrkid 
I away, and soon reappeared with a glass contain- 
ing ‘lome sort of restorative. I drank it grate- 
fullv, an«l sank into a idcasant lethargy. 

The lunch-bell rang ; the deck became deserted ; 
the lady and myself W’ore alone. (Iradually 
strength and calm returned, and I w'as able to 
thank the kind creature. Little by little our 
conversation exi>aiide(l, until I had told her all 
about iiiy plans being annihilated by my brother’s 
follv. 8he w'a.s even more agitated than myself 
as Y related the story ; and at the close she got 
up from her couch, and begging me to excuse 
j her hurried departure, left me. 

I MUSICAL INTERLOPERS. 

Whhn sbitioued at , in India, I w'a. .i.skod to 

preside at the little church h.irmoninin, and for 
several years I filled that pleas.mt The 

fi^^t iii4rimu‘nt we had was decidedly peculiar, 
and it reqiiireil a good deal of ])hy.si( al exertion 
and no litilc art to bring forth any sound. As 
long a-5 the dry weather lasti'd, w'e got on pretty 
well ; but as soon as tlu* rains fi'll and damp 
affected lbs mechanism, the result W’as terrible 
to sen-'itive nerves. 

Oil coming into church one day and beginning 
the voluntaiv, I dneoverod that more than half 
the notes would not coim* up after being stnvk, 

; The result, of coui’',e, conveyed to tlie cfuigri*- 
' gation Ava-> that I w'as jieniinnently holding 
j (iown .several ocbives of a chimiiatic scale! My 
I liusb.iiid W.I.S fortnnatelY near me ; and wnth 
' his energetic lielp — ] ticking iqi each note as J 
j pl.ayed it — we got through tlie service ns oe X 

i we (ould. liolure the next Sunday, it Inal 

I been lepaired a little ; but there w\is always a 
; r.ither juiiiilul uneertamty that a note nnght 
, not siubleiily .shriek out unbidden. One day 1 
I discovoied, to my surprise, that the harmonium 
I w’as mhabit(‘d by a mouse. It is possible 

that his e-lablislimout w’lthin, and the effects 
of his appetite on tlie felt> and linings, may in 
some niea'.urc account fur the Rurpri,sing x'agarirxs 
of the instrument. 1 hail left my high seat 

.ind luoved to a more comfortable one during 
tlie sermon, when I saw' a little head w'ith a p.iir 
of beady black eyc.s peeping out from under the 
pedals. Alter looking round and linding all wms 
quiet, he s.illud out, took a constitutional in the 
neighbourliooil, and before the end of the sermon, 
had returned to his homo. Alter this wc used 
' to ."ce him nearly every Sunday, 
t One day, just alter w'c had got to church, in 
! c.amo one ot our dogs ! She had been tied up 
j w'hen w'c left our house, W'liich W'as about a 
qv inter of a mile off ; but guessing, probably 
I Irom the sound of the bell, Avhefe Ave had 
I gone, she foUenved us directly she was let go. 

I The harnioinura' Ava.s fortunately near the door, 

[ 60 that slie saw me the moment she came in, 
j and bring a thoroughly well-trained dog, lay 
! perfectly still beside ray chair. Of course, I 
I Ava.s teiribly anxious lest the poor mouse should 
appear, for Bessie, being a splendid ratter, 
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vouia without a doubt have Riven chaf-e, and 
caused a scene. However, the little inmate of the 
harmonium was either ‘out,’ or displayed mar- 
vellous discretion. Not so n squirrel. DiiriUR 
tlie sermon, one of these pretty creatures, so 
common in India, came in thi'ouRh a gap at 
the top of the ‘chick’— a semi-transparent cur- 
tain hung in the outer doorways of all Indian 
houses, to keep out glare and Hying insects— 
and proceeded to run up and down it within a 
few feet of us ! Of course, Bessie had seen it 
at once ; and there she sat with eai'^ elect 
and straining eyes, shivi-ring with excitement, 
watching it-' every movement. After we liacl 
endured several minutes of suspen-^e, the uncon- 
scious ohject of our attention, uitli a whisk of 
the tail, jumped out through a hole in the cluck, 
and we breathed freely once more. 

About tills time the*BiHho]i of (Uloutta came 
upvto consecrate a piece of ground to be added 
to the cemetery — a very old oiu', where rest 
tlie bones of heroes vho fell h vi 1 by, fi.-b'^in.' 
under Ooiieral Lake, at the ■ ■!!■ *. ■ ni ol 
tins century. The harmonium luul been taken 
over 111 a hand-cait, tliut I might accompany the 
liymiih and cliants. During tlie ceremony, the 
mouse stole out as usiuil, unconscious of the 
solemnity of the occasion. How he niaiinged to 
get in again so as to be carried back to the 
ehurch, I do not know ; but then* ho was the 
following Sunday. Some month-, l.ib r, the new 
American organ arrived, and the old one, with 
its inmate no doubt, was sold, and we lost sight 
of It. 

This va'' a harmless tenant. 1 lieaid of another 
and very dangiTous one. A little boy v\e knew 
useil to amuse him.-elt by nlaving on an old 
harmonium. He luuml one day th.it tlie pedals 
had beionio very stiff, and he cxperieiKi'd gieat I 
difiicnltv 111 woi'kiug them. Boon after, a piano- i 
tuner who twice a year luake.s the louud of all 
Stations wlu're he can find einjiloyineut, hap- 
pened to come to ; and on taking the 

child’s instrument to pieces to exauiitie it, lound 
a large cobra coiled up inside — dc.id ’ It is 
impossible to tell v\ hat induced it to seek .such a 
strange and, at times, uoi-.y abode. The expla- 
nation may pu.ssibly lie found in the well-kmui n 
love of serpents for music. 
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• A COIIEDY IN TWO ACT.S. — ACT 1 

‘A BAD one !’ angrily exclaimed Mr ChiLtopher 
Chuckles as he completed the chipping of las 
first egg at breakfast, at the same inoiuent 
inhaling an aroma which strongly pi anted to the 
conclusion that the albuminous product had been 
a very undesirable length of tunc an absentee 
from the ne.st. 

‘Trj’’ another, dear,’ was the common-sense sug- 
ge.stion of the gentleman’s bcttcr-lialf. 

Her lord and master grumblfiigly complied ; 
but almost shouted out in his wrath when he 
became aware of the unpleasant fact that egg 
number two was just a.s ancient a ‘shopkeeper’ as 
its preilcce.ssor. ‘I will stand this sort of thing 
no longer,’ he exclaimed ; * it is only by the 


merest chance I ever obtain eggs fit for a 
Chri.'^tian to eat ! ’ 

‘ Papa, dear, how dreadful you are to bo sure,’ 
pouted pretty Mary Ellen, aged twenty-two, the 
sole offspring of the Chuckleses. 

‘ Chn.-topher,’ remonstrated Mrs Chuckles, 
‘although you may have some .slight grounds 
of complaint, I think it would be mure seemly 
were jmu to restrain tho.si* violent outbursts of 
ill-temper.* 

‘Madam,’ said Mr Chuckles, in his grimmest 
manner, ‘I will not discuss with the illogical 
female mind the lelative force of language ; 
I had much rather discuss my breakfast— that 
is, of course, shouhl I be fortunate enough to 
discoi’er anything that is edible.’ And the irate 
Chuckles proceeded with savage mq^ctuo'-ity to 
operate on egg miml.^*r three, which, luckily 
for the further harmony of the family breakfast- 
table,* turned out fairly sati.sfaetory. 

After a few moments liad tranquilly sped 
their soothing course, Mr Chuckles suddenly 
tiir«‘W hunselt back in his capacious chair, a 
radiant ghuv of sati-faction spreading over his 
by no means attenuated features. * 

"‘0 maiuni!!, dear,’ gleefully ejaculated Marv 
Ellen, ‘fDce how’ pleased papa looks ! I shouldn’t 
wonder if he w*eie going to tell us that he will 
take us somewhere for a day’s outing. I vote 
for Brighton by the cvpresii.’ 

Mr*? ’ Chuckles,* though equ-illv pleased with 
her daughter to sec the ‘wreathed smilc.s’ on 
lur husband’" faci*, refrained from hazarding an 
Opinion as to the probability of that wortliy 
volunteering to escort his family iqKm a day’s. 
l)lea"Ure. 

Mr C’huekles leniaiiied perfectly oblivious to 
the idea that he had raised any pleasing autici- 
p'ltiom whab'Ver in the minds of his wife and 
daughter, hut, with hi*. eyc.s fi.ved upon the 
Celling, a]»peared to be solving a mental anth- 
metical quc'tion. At length hi* broke tbe silence 
by abruptly (*x claiming ; ‘ Ves, 1 ’ll do it ' ’ 

‘Do vvhat^’ simultaneously and eagerly in- 
quired 111 ." anticipatory amlitoi*". 

‘ J^ay — my — own — eggs,* deliberately and with 
emi)lia"is iei»lied Mr Cliuckle", the benign smile 
on hi.s face giving jilace to an e.\i»rcssi()U of ealiii 
authority. 

‘Really, Christopher,’ said Mrs f’lincklc" m a 
deprecatory tone, ‘how can you talk .sucli rub- 
bish?’ whilst Mary Ellen .stared in a manner 
that suggested a lurking doubt in tliat young 
lady’s mind as to her father’s sanity. 

‘Maria, when 1 announce my determination 
to produce my own cgg.s, •fijv./.f course, speak 
allegorically, and intend to convey to your 
intelligent mind that I hicivly meant to adopt 
such measures a.s shall insure fur our table a 
rcgulai* supply of fresh-laid hens— I mean eggs. 
Ilf short, my intention is to keep poultry.’ 

‘ Indeed,’ was the monosyllabic remark of Mrs 
Chucklc.s, and that in a tone sufficiently icy to 
have frozen the cream in the jug. 

‘0 papa,’ remonstrated Mary Ellen, ‘what will 
become of my nice flower-beds V 

‘I don’t know, my dear,’ replied her father 
with callous indifference; ‘most probably tl!ey 
w'lll remain where they arc.’ 

‘Have you calculated ^hc cost, Christopher 
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I clear, of each egf? when laid by one’s own fowls 1 * 
aslviid Mrs Chuckles. 

‘Ah,’ returned the intending poultry-farmer, 

‘ I was expecting that cmc.'-tion ; it is a regular 
.stock one, always trotted out with the intention 
of crushing the party to whom it is propounded. 
But I am not going to be crushed by it. You 
must be aware, Maria, that I have many acquaint- 
ances in the gram-trade ; therefore, 1 see no dif- 
ficulty in being able to procure at the merobt 
trifle of cost, if any at all, the quantity of corn 
they will be expected to consume. Samples, 
samples, Maria ! ’ and the wily schemer indulged 
in a quiet little laugh, and rubbed his hands 
together with subdued ccsta‘^y. ‘And,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘when the birds have ceased to furnish 
the breakfast-table with the nouridiing egg, wo 
can make them servo us yet another turn by 
introducing them into th*j interior of a pie-dish. 
Chicken-pie, eh, Maria?’ 

‘ Chicken-pie ! ’ exclaimed Mary Ellen, in a tone 
of voice not altogether devoid of incredulity. 

‘Ostrich-pie,’ suggested Mrs Chuckles, ‘would 
perhaps be a more approjiriatc name for the dish 
you have in view.’ 

‘ Maria, Mary Ellen, despite your covert sneer-j,’ 
exclaimed the irritated Chuckles, ‘I am fully 
determined to become a proprietor of cochiii- 
ebinas ! ’ 

At this moment a diversion to the family 
controversy was caused by the loud ringing of 
the street-door bell. 

‘The postman,’ confidently predicted lilary 
Ellen. 

‘Ah!’ said her father, ‘I very much suspect 
you are anticipating the arrival of a ktter from 
that jackanapes Frank Featherwell. But let 
me teU you this, once and for all, that that 
individual will not suit me lor a son-in-law.’ 

‘0 papa, everybody sai's that Frank — I mean 
Mr Featherwell, is—^ig a— a nice young man ; 

and I — 1’ ‘Love him,’ ive siqiposc she was 

going to add, but the poor girl broke down, and 
sobs stopped licr further .speech. 

‘ Dear, dear ! ’ sympathisingly exclaimed Mrs 
Chuckles, ‘see how you are distressing the poor 
child, Christopher ; and I am sure you have no 
occasion to be so imbittered against Mr Feather- 
well, who, I am (2uite certain, is a most genteel 
person.’ 

‘And pray, madam, how much per annum 
does he make by his gentility 1 ’ asked Mr 
Chuckles, as though he ivere propounding a 
conundrum which he well knew would be diffi- 
cult to answer satisfactorily. 

Before Mrs Chu^Jps could make a reply — tliat 
is, as-suraing she Kiel one ready — Tiddlewinks, the ; 
‘buttons’ attached to the Ohuckleses’ hou.sehold, 
entered the room with a letter which had just 
been delivered by the postman. It was for 
Mr Chuckles ; and that worthy, after carelessly 
glancing at the superscription, laid it conveniently 
to hand on the table, and then commenced the 
perusal of his morning paper, which had hitherto 
remained untouched. 

AVliilst liis master was thus preoccupied, tlie 
page, who had been standing all the time with 
right hand behind his back, commenced to | 
make rapid signs to the fair Hilary Ellen in order j 
to draw her attention ; and that quick-witted 
youT.g lady was by do means slow in guessing 1 


that Tiddlewinks was desirous of opening pri- 
vate communications with her. The youth, alter 
having thus ‘ caught her eye,’ brought, by a ivell- 
executed rapid flank movcineiit, Ins dexter hand 
into close jiroximity to the plump little palm of 
his young mistress, who rapidly transferred fiie 
letter held by the strategical ’fiddle winks, into 
her dress pocket, and by a nod, ilismifesed the 
buttoned Mercury. 

‘NowV said Mr Chuckles, at length laying 
down his paper — ‘now for this letter.’ He deli- 
berately cut open the envelope, and then, running 
his eyes oier the pages till he came to the 
signature, gave a low whistle, which of course at 
once aroubed the cuiiosity of his W'lfe and 
daughter. 

‘Who is it from, pa*^’ inquired Mai\v Ellen. 

‘Fiom?’ echoed Mr Chuckle.s. ‘Why, it’s 
from that — that — inipiidertt young Frank I'eather- 
wcll. Just listen to wduit he say-s, or rather, 
writes. “My dear, Mr Cnr.'RM - Ki.- \i > ; 
how fond iTtii ai’e of new-l.!"i eg',, auil -i' 

'iame time being fully alive to the difficriif les 
uhu'li be<ct your path in ])rof‘iiring them in a 
fresli .state, I have taken the liberty to seiul you 
a little present in the shape of a few ohoice 
sjiecimeiis of cochin-china fowls, which w'lll 
amply repay you for tlie food anrl attention 
bestowed upon them, bv supplying you liberally 
w’ith the requirite edible. — ’n'listing tln^ hamper 
of birds will arrive all right and sale, 1 am, 
my dear sir, jours faithfully, 

]''rank Featuerw ell.” ’ 

‘I am .sure it is very kind of the joung man,’ 
said Mrs (’buckles a])provingly. 

‘And only to think, jiapa, he should have .“eiit 
you the dear duckies just at tlu' very moment 
you had made up your nniul to have some ! 
What a coincidence ! ’ 

‘Well,’ returned Mr Chuckles, ‘I cau’l .say that 
I am .struck all of a lieu]) at tins diqjluv of 
generosity on the part of your adiniior; I Mm])ly 
ri'gard it as a mere iitleiiipt to gam my ajijiro- 
hatioii to Ins paying his addiesscs to my only 
daughter, in order tliat lie may receivi* her hand 
— ay, and her fortune.’ 

‘] am quite certain, Christopher,’ remarked 
KFi's Chuckles with bonie degree of warmth, ‘that 
IMr Featlienvell is not in any way uifliiem ed by 
considerations of a mercenary nature with regard 
to dear Mary I'lllen. But there, you always uvre 
so suspicious of your fellow-creatures.' 

‘Suspicious, madam! Clertainly, because I 
have found it pay the best in tlie long-run, 
never to credit any one with doing anything 
di.sintcrebtcdly,’ retorted Mr Chuckles oracularly. 
— ‘But here’.s a post.script to the letter. What 
13 it ? 1 must Deg of you , to be wary of the 
old one, because, though a splendid bird, he 
is .somewhat given to pecking.” — Oh, that’s its 
little jfeculiarity, is it ’ ’ exclaimed Mr Chuckles, 
folding up his letter. ‘ I fancy 1 shall be careful 
of the ancient biped.’ 

‘ But, papa, X)ci haps the w'ord “pecking” refens 
to its capacity, for consuming barley,’ suggested 
Mary Ellen. 

‘Nonsense, m^y dear,’ replied her father. 
‘iJcpcnd upon it, the caution applies to the 
fowd’s predilection for the calves of human 

Here, Tiddlewinks made his reappearance at 
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the door, his agitated coiintenance indicating the 
oi)pnsite of a calm state of mind. 

‘Now, wliat 18 the matter?’ asked Mr 
Chuckles. 

‘ Ple-e-so, sir, it ain’t my fault, sir,’ stammered 
til# hapless youth. 

‘ Wluit is not your fault ? ’ 

‘Why, sir, please, sir, the cove, the party as 
has brought tlio ’aniper of chickens, sir, he’s 
down-stairs, sir;’ and, as f hough in corroboration 
of the page’s assertion, the shrill eroding ot a 
cockerel penetrated the breakia'^t parlour with 
ear-snlitting distinctness. 

‘Tnere lie goes, sir,’ remarked Tiddlewinks. 

‘Ah, the cochins — just so,' observed Mr 
Chuckles briskly. 

‘How my poor head will snfler m the morn- 
ing ' ’ said Airs ( ^huckles ruefully. 

‘Take tlu* hamper yito the girdeii, Tiddlc- 
uinks,’ directed Mr Chuckles. 

'^’‘ebsir ; but it ain’t my fault that 1 here’s 
seven and sixpence to jiay, sir ; and the man 
uon’t leave the ’anmer till he’.s got the money, 
.sir. He’s a-setliug iloun on the ba-'ket, sir’ 

‘Seven and sixpence to ]t.iy for carriage!’ 
indignantly exclaimed ]\lr Cliuckle-. ‘ I mean 
to say, when one iiarty sends a present to another 
part 3 % the cost of conveyance should be defrayed 
I>y the sender — Tiddlewiuks, proce(‘d ; T will 
lollow, and endeaxour to obtain a reduetiou on 
this demand.’ 

‘Hear me,’ said Mrs f’huekle'-. to IMaiy lillen, 
as the door closed ujjon Jicr liu&l),ind, ‘how 
Adolent C'hristopher i-. 1 am very much afiaid 

lie will never give his coiiseiii to your marriage 
uitli ^Ir Peatherwell.’ 

‘Tiien 1 will mill rv dear Frank KithoiU papa’s 
consent,’ retorted ^Mary Flleii sjantt < 1 1)-, ‘perhaps 
sooner than you imagine, ma di.u.’ 

‘1 really cannot sav f am mueli pleased uith 
Frank lor sending those noisy IbuH,’ reinaiked 
i\lis (.'luickles. 

‘Mamma, 1 feel quite certain that dear Frank 
had some speti.d motive in view, when he •■ent 
them,’ leturned ISIary Kllcii « -u hnnt^y. 

‘Ferliaps he had, my iii.i"; bul I think it 
would have been wiser on his part had he paid 
the carriage,’ replied ]\frs Clim kies, using lioiii 
her seat and going towards the door. 

The moment her motlier lett the room, Idary 
Ellen impatiently drew her letter Irom her , 
pocket, and tore open the enveloi)e with nervous ; 
haste, and commenced rapidly to peruse the 
contt Ills. ‘ Exactly as 1 thought ! ’ she inurniuied, ' 
a raisi-hievous look twinkling in her eyes. Thus ' 
rail tlie letter : ! 

‘ My own Hearrst !— This note xnll be only 
a short one, hut., i trust, much to the purpose. 

I have sent your* estimable, but, may I say, 
cantankerous jiapa a present of a few chickens. 
You will probably, darling, wonder why T have 
done so. Of course, I have told him that 1 
send the chuckles in order that he may bij W(Jl i 
supplied with ucw-laid eggs. Well, I 'am afraid ' 
that is not eggs-actly the sole motive I liave 
in view. — Now for the plot, the •conspiracy, the 
.hl^w-up ! Do not scream, and oh, do not faint, 
or all will he lost 1 You and me, darlingest, will, 

I hope — according to anvaugements xvhich are 
now completed — be married to-day, and by the 
aid of the chucky chucks ! Now, follow my 


instructions carefully, and all will go well. Let 
the poultry escape from the hamper %nto the 
garden {near ike wail). I shall he there at the 
rnght moment.— YoviTii devotedly and conspir- 
iugly, Frank Featherwell. 

F.K — The hamper was off before I remem- 
bered that I had omitted to pay the cariiage. 
How very stupid of me ! ’ 

‘Well, 1 never’’ was the truly feminine excla- 
mation which fell from Mary Ellen’s pretty lips, 
as she came to the conclusion of the epistle. 
‘It IS so like dear Frank to concoct some wild 
sfhemc or other, and although 1 half expected 
it, it does seem rather sudden.’ 

At this moment Mr Chuckles entered the 
room, and ]\laiy Ellen hastily cnitohetl back the 
letter into her pocket. 

‘ Oil* you ’re here, are you ? ’ eommenced IMr 
Chuckle-j. ‘Your Air Frank Featherwell is a 
jiretty specimen of his s?*x, I must say.’ 

, ‘ I ^am glad, p.qia, that you think he is nicc- 

I looking,’ demurely replied Mary Ellen. 

{ ‘Don’t bandy words xvith me, miss,’ fumed 
I pa])a. ‘I’ve had to pay the whole sev'en shillings 
; and sixpence for carnage on these precious 
'fowls!’ \ 

‘Well, papa, I daresay the pretty little chicks 
are xvorth much more than that.' 

‘ Pretty little chicks indeed!’ echoed Mr 
Chuckles sarcastically. ‘Why, the old bird who 
is given to pecking has already entered upon his 
prolhgate caieer by inthcting a severe wound in 
my trouser b’ leg; I should like to wring his 
ancient neck !’ 

‘Wheic aie the poor things now ? ’ asked Mary 
Elhm. 

‘ hi tlic garden, to be sure,’ groxvlcd the incipient 
chickeii-laimer. 

‘Then,’ said Mary Ellen to herself, ‘T can 
carry out d(*ar Frank’s wish very nicely,’ and 
blie trijipcd 111 the mobt innocent manner through 
the glass doois and down the stepb leading into 
the garden, as though the word conspiracy was 
utterly unknown in her vneahularv. 

‘That hoy Tuhllowiuks,’ inustd ]\Ir Chiu kies, 
‘is bhaiper than I gave him credit lor being. 
It MAS very thouglitlul of Imp to suggest that 
the lid of the lianiper ought to he more securely 
tafatened down ; because, should tlio birds succeed 
in escaping Irom their confinement before I have 
got ready a bui table place for their jterniancnt 
abt>de, awkward results might follow, especially 
if the' cochins were to invade the well-kept garden 
of my next-door neighbour, the fiery Major 
lroiiluiig.s I think it would he -wise on my 
jiait were I personally to superintend the tying- 
di)A\ii operation.’ And Mu*, ^’buckles left the 
room w ith the intention of carrying out his idea. 

When Mary Ellen I'eachcd the bottom of the 
garden, she was not long in discovering the 
wlicrcabouts of the hamper of poultry, .after 
carefully assuring herself that she was unobserved, 
the wicked young lady drew from her pocket a 
pair of bright, sharp-looking scissors, and delibe- 
rately commenced to cut through the cord which 
secured: the lid of the basket. Just at the 
moment she Avas giving the finishing touch — or 
rather cut— to her mischievous work, she heard 
her name pronounced m a Ioav but very dis- 
tinct tone, and looking up on the instant, she 
encountered the gaze of he;j[ enamoured one, who 
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was looking at her over the wall which separated 
the garden from the back lane. 

‘ 6 Frank ! ’ exclaimed Mary Ellen, ‘ how you 
dvl btartle me, to be sure ! ’ 

‘Was it a frightened little birdie then?’ said 
Frank, in mocking tones. ‘But,’ he continued 
more seriously, ‘of course you got my letter 
all right? Come close up to the wall and 
“lend me thine cars,” as the man says in the 
play.’ 

Mary Ellen dutifully obeyed her lover, but 
found Ihc wall a trifle “too high to enable her to 
easily carry out Frank’s desire as regards her 
auricular organs without a g«>od deal of standing 
on tiptoe and craning her iiec’k upwards, which 
exercise caused her ruby lips to come so close 
to those belonging to the adored one at the other ! 
side of the prosaic bricks and mortar, that the ! 
result w’as a sound of an pnmistakably osciilviiory | 
character. ! 

‘Everything,’ whispered Frank, ‘is going on j 
swimmingly, so, darling, you must meet me in | 
an hour at the church (hior. I ’ve got the ring, 
license, w’itncsscs, old woman, pew-opener, little 
boys to cheer, and crowd to gaze upon and 
adinire the lovely bride.’ 

‘Do not be absurd, sir,’ said Marv Ellon, 
blushing. ‘But do you think it quite safe’’ 
she continued hesitatingly. 

‘Sate? Safe as — houses, my precious, nervous 
little goose.’ Again came the osculatory sound. 

‘Oh, dear Frank, how sudden and terrilde it 
does seem ! ’ 

‘Fearful, is it not?’ observed tbc baidened 
■wretch. 

‘But— but Frank, dear, you ha^e not }v‘t told 
me i^liy I am to allow the chickens to escape i 
from the hamper.’ 

‘ Simply a piece of strategy, w’orthy, I think, ! 
my dear, of tiie hero of Tel-el-Kebir. There is ! 
the hamper. When the lid has been unfastened, ! 
you will raise it, and then ’ I 

‘Well, what then, sir'''’ [ 

‘Why, then, if I am not very much mistaken, 
the sagacious cochins will at once avail tliem- 
selvcs of the glorious opportunity presented to 
secure their freedom; aiut when their respected 
owner discovers them taking surveys of his land, 
he will use his best endeavours to lure back the 
exT)loring poultry into their deserted pri.son-house. 
Of course, the wnsc birds will respccttully but 

firmly decline the invitation, and then Don’t 

you see, my pet ? ’ 

‘ I think I do,’ resjionded the pt t, with a merry 
twinkle in her eyes. 

‘Of course!’ ejaculated her lowi. ‘While the 
exciting chase is v'.-oceeding, and all i'. glorious 
confusion, a certain >'oung lady I know’ will 
quietly put on her hat and cloak and^ spoed 
with fairy footsteps to the beautiful ecclesia'^tical 
edifice round tlie corner. No one will miss her ; 
the entire household will be engaged in the 
praiseworthy (but trying) attempt to induce erratic 
poultry to travel the w’ay they do not wish. In 
the meantime, Miss Mary Ellen Chuckles has 
been transformed into ]\lrs Frank Fcatberwell. 
Only think, dearest ! ’ 

On hearing tin's, the expectant bride could do 
nothing more becoifting than earnestly in-spect 
tlic points of her tiny boots and blush be- 
witduugly. ^ 


‘And now,’ said Frank, consulting his watch, 
‘time flies ; so must the chickens. You must do 
the deed.’ 

The deed was done ; Frank disappeared, and 
Mary Ellen fled indoors to her ow'u room. 

T2JTERESTING DISCOVERY IN CANTER rUJRY 
CATHEDRAL. 

A small portion of the crypt of Canterbury 
Cathedral, set apart by order ot t)uecii Eb/aheth, 
and fitteil up as a churcli for the use of the 
French Protestants, has been held by them to 
this day. For tlie pnrpo'^e of re])air, it recently 
bi'came necessary to remove a portion of the 
floor of this little church and make certain exca- 
vations, Very soon a large number of iiieces 
of exquisitely carved and moulded stonework 
were brought to light, whtcli once, without doubt, 
formcil j)ari-» of an elaborately executed sliniio. 
They are coloured blue, vermilion, and gold, and 
are liiiely wrouglit in the style of the, middle 
the ionrteenth century. Manv of the pieces 
are carved cano])y-w’ork, very delicately executed, 
clearly show mg that there w'ere many sindi 
niches surroiiiirling wduit mu")t have been a 
spleiulid work of art. A small piece ot a 
sculptured robe was found belonging to an 
eccle''iastical figure life-si/e, and m this a single 
pi'ail remains imbedded as one of the ornaments 
of tbc robe, feliow'ing how rich and elaborate 
the monument must have been in the days of 
its glory. From a careful in‘-pection ot these 
fragments, it is believed tlicy agree in character 
witli the remains known as tlie shrine ol St 
Duustan, situated on the south side of the choir 


MY LOST LOVE. 

WcuE wc but suie tltat lie who won my 
Would wear hei nobly as the puicil ilower 
That ever hlosaomed at his careless feet, 

The idle fancj of an idlei lioui 
Had we as.suraiico that the comimj years 
Would briiiq no cloudina; to the hiidal sky, 
That gentlest eyes uould k' uiidiiiiuied by teare, 
Wo would bo satislicd, my heart and I. 

Will he rcniCinlHi when the roses bloom, 

Th.at pver> morning found tliein at her door 'f 
The Child jieiliaps would wonder w'ere the loom 
Lc.ss blight with rosc.s than it was before. 

Will he be tondoi when the autumn leaves 
Bring wnslful memories that pass him by ? 

Bad memories for which my deal one grieves, 
Ami only we shall know, my heart and I. 

If the dear Christ, in tenderness divine, 

And juty for this consecrated pain, 

Would cause His sun all blessedly to shine 
UiMin her jiatliway — upon mine, the rain : 

If by our sorrowing our love might take 
Her fuintci^t weariness or softest sigh, 

And bear it tliankfully foif‘‘her sweet sake, 

We would be well content, my heart and I. 
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A MODERN ARCADIA. 

In t])o Imlifin Oooiui, .sonif six Inmdred milos 
from tlic* cua'^t of Snnuitra, tliiTC is one (»f those 
curi'ius circMilar l.it;oon-islandi5 of whHi one 
reads in ptories of tlie Soutli Seas Tlicy .ue 
called atollrf, and they coniine a si)a('e ot clear 
Finootli water, while tlie fturl l)ivak.s Inavily on 
the outer or ocean side. In the cast* of the one 
to which V e now relor, tln're is, on the northern 
Bide of the ring, an o])ening through which 
vessels can pass to a secure aiuhorage within. 
This ringlet of coral-land is snineliines called 
the CoL*o^, and Ronictinie.s the Keeling Islands. 
Litth' knonn to tiMVcller.s and navigators, it is 
still less known to ordinary readers, even to 
those iolerahly well ampiainted %\ith hooks of 
traved. But it pessi'^se', a hintory and natural 
characteristics which render it eminently -worth 
a little attention. 

Fifty years ago, Darwin visited the lagoon in 
the Braijlc, and was struck -with it- peculiarity. 
* Tlie shalloiv, clear, and still v utcr of the lagoon,’ 
lie w'l’otc, ‘resting in ils greater part on white 
sand, is, wdieu illunmied hy a viTtical snn, of 
the most vivid green. This brilliant expansi*, 
several miles in width, is on all sides divideil, 
cither hy a lino of snow-wliite breakens fi-oni 
the dark heaving waters of the ocean, oi* from 
the •blue vault of heaven by the strips of land, 
crowned by the levcd tops of the cocna-imt trees. 
As a white cloud here ami tlu*re affords a 
pleasing contrast with the azure sky, so m the 
lagoon, bands of living coral darken the emerald 
green waiter. ... On Direction Island, the strip 
of dry land is only a lew hundred yards in 
’width ; on the lagoon side, there is a wdiitc 
calcareous beach ; and on the outer coa'ft, a 
solid liroad Hat of coral-rock, served to break 
the violence of tbe» open sen.* Excepting near 
the lagoon, where' there is some sand, the land 
Is entirely composed of rounded fragments of 
coral. In such a loose, dry, stony soil, the 
climate of the intcrtropical region alone could 
produce a vigorous vegetation. On sohie of the 


smaller i^letis, nothing could he more elcg.ant 
than the manner in W'hich the young and lull- 
grow'ti cocoa-nut trees, without destrojing each 
others symmetry, were min'ded into one wood. 
A hcach of glittering white safid formed a border 
to these fairy spots.' 

On thi.s veritable fairy-ring, throwui up in 
mid-ocean, and basking alone in a wilderness of 
w'uters, J)arvvin applied himself to the study 
of coral formations, and evolved lus theory of 
bariiei-ivet.s. But the Keeling Islands have a 
deeper liunum interest, which w^o propose to 
evolve with the assistanci* of Mr II. Forbes, 
w’ho has done no miicli for the cause of natural 
science in his wanderings in the Eastern Aichi- 
pcbigo, and W'ho is now about to penetrate the 
mystc) ie-. of the dark island of Papua. 

It was ill 1830 tliat Darwin visited the Oocos- 
Kceling Islands ; and it was not until 1878 that 
Mr Forbes found his W'ay tlntlier from Batavia, 
the capital of .lava, where he w‘as botanising. The 
chance «>f a passage in a small sailing craft Avas 
eagerly seized ; and after fourteen days of stormy 
combat w'ith tlie monsoon in the Straits of 
Sunda, and sixteen days of baffling calms on 
the bosom of the Indian Ocean, the islands Avero 
ttt length reached. In the darkness of tlie niglit 
the little vessel crept cautiously through the 
narrow entrance into the safe anelioragi' of the 
lagoon, lighted only by the phosphorescence of 
countless shoals of fishes, Avliich darted like 
rockets boloAV the ki'cl.^Tlie dawm reA^ealed 
the extent of the island -hife’c, inclosed as by a 
palisade of jialm-trees on a n.iri’OAV ribbon of laud, 
and the first feeling Avas one of astonishment that 
AA'hat appeared such a tiny speck in E.e huge 
Avasle ol Walters, .should be able to hold its own 
against the mighty assaults of the ocean. 

In a A’cry short time Mr Forbes avus carried off 
W'ith delight by the monarch of the reef, and 
installed with honour in his hos])i table abode, as 
the first European since DarAvin Avho had of 
deliberate puipose visited* the s]K)t. And there 
he learned the strange liistory of the little com- 
munity. 
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Amoii" tlic* many Scotfi'^li families wrecked in 
the Jacobite tioubloM of the *’45' was one named 
iJo'.s, A descendant of the family ‘took to the 
sea,’ and in the happier d.iys in the first quarter 
of the present century, attained the command of 
one of the vessels stationed in the Ja\a sea for 
the protection of British interobls. At the clo-e 
of 182r), this Captain Koss cluinced upon the 
Keeling Islands, and striit'k with, the advantage 
of their situation for the repair and })rovisiouing 
of vesseds voyaging to and from China, India, 
and Australia, took iios'.es^ioii of the groiq*. 
11c went to England, and returned in 1827, 
to settle permanently, accompanied by lii-' 
wife and six children, iuchc Englishmen, one 
Javanese, and one rortuguese. But on landing, 
he found an interloper in jiosschsion of a tjinrd 
part of the group. Thi-. was an Englishnian, 
named Alexamh^r Hare, who had once lield 
an oflidal post lu Borne(>, uliich he liad to leave 
on the rc-instatemeiit of the Dutch In Borneo, 
Hare hud assumed the state of an independent 
ruler, and dri\en from thence, sought some 
unoccupied spot where he could roa‘<sunie the 
role. Ho pitched on Keeling, and took thithei 
a large harem of diverse nationality, and a great 
retinue of slai’is, uhom lie browl>e,it and treatc'd 
generally in the orthodo.x oriental manner. He 
had accumulated a c(m‘'idcrable fortune, and 
Boss found him living an indolent sen'^-uous life 
in mock-regal style. 

Eioni the fiiNt, Hare exhihited great Inutility 
to Captain Boss and his i»aity, and the 
(intcrpri6<ing Scotchman found Imieadf in con- 
biderable (liflieulty. Hi* had drawn together hi'^ 
party on the understaudiug that the inlands were 
liis own, that there uould he anijde room for 
all, and that there would be no opposit.ion in 
the developments of the rcsourci-s Enuling a 
u.'.urper'in po'-sc'ssion of onc'-third of the jitomi'^ed 
land, lie <'ould fuily ofh'r to ri‘leaso his tollowers 
from their bargain. All but three — two men and 
a woman — aeci'pted the release, and departed by 
a gunboat whudi happened to touch at the islamls 
shortly after. Thus left with bnt thiee .supporters 
besides hi.s own family, the Scotdiman’s ])osition 
was not enviable ; but lie did not lo-e heart, hi 
time, he induced scmui or eight jiersons to come 
to him from Java ; and hy-aiul-h} vi few Eiiro- 
pcan.s, some being his own relative^, augmented 
the little settlement. Then he lined coolies in 
Batavia, and began a steady and lucrative trade 
in cocoa-nuts with Mauritius, TMadras, Beiicoolen, 
and varioiLS parts of the archipelago. 

In the nieuntimc, lie was ooue^^artly annoyed 
and opposed by his n- II m, who even 

tried to induce the liihcials at Bataiia to come 
an<l forcibly annex the place to Holland. This 
attempt vras unsuccesisfiil, as was also that of ' 
Ross to induce tlie authoritie.s at Mauritius to 
as.sume its protectorate. After this. Boss made 
direct application to King William to allow the 
atoll to be proclaimed British tenltory ; but 
in this also he was unsuccessful. Finally, the 
vagabond Hare, tired of the idle life, vacated the 
place, and went to Singapore, where he died 
immediatcdy afterwards. JVfr Ross, thus left in [ 
undisturbed possession, soon became known in tlie I 
arclflpelago as the King of the Cocos Islands. 1 

It was w'hile the settlement w’as in a state of 
traubition, just after I'^are had left, and while j 


Mr Boss was absent on bubincss, tliat Darwin 
visited it, and formed a not very favourable 
opinion of its condition. But since then, a 
wonderful change has come over it, and when 
]\tr Forbes paid his vi.sit, the enlony was pros- 
perous and Inqiiiy ; for, uitli the a.ssiatancc ot‘ 
Ills eldobt son, Mr Boss soon brought about a 

I ierfeAt state of organi.satum. Ho had two villngr.s 
milt, one lor the hired cooIk's, and the oilier 
for Ihe European and other true colonists. He 
also built and acquired r(iiite a fleet of vessels 
for tli(‘ earning on of the trade. That trade 
was almost uiiiformly pi'fKpejoii^, aiul left a 
liamDoiue bahince over year h) \ear. 

The great trouble was aviLIi the hired coolies. 
These iuul to be brought Iroiu Ja^^‘l, and had 
to be engaged tor a term ot a ears, the only 
ones aaIio (onld be got being erinnnals Avho had 
sened out their time iu» the ehain-gaiigs of 
IhituAia ; that is to ,siy, the Avor.'t and most 
dangerous (las-s one t onld haAm anything lo do 
Avith. As they far outnumbered the C' lunisl.s, 
their piv.'^enci* was a (onstant menace and anxu'ty ; 
hut they (ouM not lie done AVitlioiit. A regular 
sAstem of guaid wa- tlurefon* eslabU.hed, and 
Avatches were ke])l all night w'lth military rigour 
and ])re( ision, tlic rh.inges lieing marked a- on 
board ship by the stioke of a bell. 

The great dr<*a<l A\as of incondiiirism ; for a fire 
Avould h.iA’e (li'dioveil not only the 001111)114- 
ible d\velling«, hut also the new ]).ilm trees thein- 
S( Ives, Ailitcli formed the wealth ot tli" ( ommiinily. 
The eoloiiv Avas i-olated on Home Island, and 
it Avas ordained pnial for tniv one to spend the 
night elsewdieu*. K\uy boat aa.is numb.'U-d, 
and had to be hanhsl into its ])lace an hour 
before sumel. ;\t niglitfall, the mil was tailed; 
any ab-eiiteC' A\t‘r»‘ at ont'e uoteil, and a seardi 
p.,. fi.M.o, Vet, Tiotw itlistanding 
' , ' the 1 1 iine-stanii'd Loolics 

wouhl .still otcasionally man.ige to escape on to 
the other ideis, and ii'c]) the .settleini'iit in 
suspense for Wiek.s; or Avoiild run riot thruugli 
the Aulhige and endanger the livts of all. But 
in time the eli.'iin-g.ing men Aii're all got lid 
t>f, ami a change, in the hiAVj ot Batavia enabled 
(he Bos-es to select their own coolies. They 
t'lok care It) eng.agt; tally those ot the best 
charnctoi . 

The jac'cnt l\ron.'ireh of Keeling i.s the grand- 
son of the original y)ro]iiielor. He Avas educated 
at lioine, and Ava^, in fact, studying enginei'ring 
in (llasgf)w, Avhen tlie ik'avs ol a great disaster 
.‘Jiimmoiicd lurn to the assistance ot his father. 
A terrildc cpelone Iuul broken on the group 
and (onqihtcly Aviv-ekecl the settlement. In the 
nud4 of the tlidn--., the father tiled ; and young 
Boss Avas left alone to grapple A\ith mi.stortiiiie 
and rcAive the liruken spirit of the colony. 
This AA'as in 1802 ; and iioav the place Ix'ara 
evidence of his energy and talent tt)r adminis- 
tration. 

lit* cleared away the unprofitable forest, planted 
the grtiund with palms, imported machinery, and 
set up steam-mills and smithies, and ebtaUrshed 
a school, under tlie (.barge of a younger brother, 
w'ho hatl been educated at a Scottish nniverbity 
His Avife, Avho aa'os born in the islands, shared 
all his ideas and interests ; and the two, says 
Mr Forbes, ‘became the parents of the people, 
rather ilidn their masters and rulers.’ 
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The ordinary work of all 'i'l in j^Mtliering the 
nnta and prepurin^ the oil — 'which aru nent to 
]{atavii^, and tfiercj exclianp;cd for "rain and other 
necessarjcs which the hlaiidcrs e.innot produce 
for themselves. J3nt besides his ordinary duties, 
every man has to learn lo work in wood, iron, 

I and brass ; and every girl has to undergo in 
Mrs Boss’s house an apprentus'ship in sewing, 
rooking, and other domestic arts oi the European 
pattern. It aviH inteiust our lady Trailers to 
learn that Mr Forbes declares he never met 
with more perfectly ttaincil servants anyulu're 
In this modern' Arcadia there is no money to 
tempt men to lobbery. Tlie satanic glamour of 
gold is not allowed to sully the purity and tran- 
(juillity of the little eommunity ; and if silver 
exists at all, it is but in tbe sliape of a it'W 
tntliug ornaments. Instead of money, Mr llo-s ■ 
has devised a cnrroncy ot sbeep-skin noti's signed 
?vy hiiusi'lf. Wages and imports are alike jiaid [ 
for in these notes, wIulIi ran only be evcdiangnl j 
for Dijteb money on ]ii’esentation to Mr Jiossh i 
agent in llatavja. It is obvimidy useless to 1 
steal these notes, heeaii'-e any \essid hy wliuli 
the thief could reach Ikitavia would also cany I 
lUbtriictions to the agent to refiw* payment of I 
tlu'in. I 

Each family has a (umfurlably linnidied ]»lank- 
biiilt liou'-e iiu-losed in a litth* garden , ami each j 
has one or more hoati tarelnlly hoiw-d in a I 
shell hy the waiter’s .dde. ’riie.-o boats uie their j 
pride and delight, and the constant source of , 
a friendly eniulutum in respect of speed or 1 
elegance of shape or siijieriority of finish. Tlie j 
jteojile are as much at liouie on llie sc.i as oii , 
the land, and tlius tlie boats are almost as 
important (o them a.s (lie house s. I 

The Mll.igc' when- the hired coolies live is' 
apart. It is well and lusitly kept, tlie dwcdlings | 
arc' coiufoi table, and the people aie tieated kindly , 
and liberally. In tlie event of the dcsith of a 
liead of a family, the children are either sent 
baede to the fathcjr’s native jilace, or alhtwecl to 
leiUiiin and become Cocos people, according us ' 
the widow may elect. j 

Michvay between the \illagcs— the language' i 

qiokcn Jii both of which is Malay, although | 
Engli&li IS underbtood by most of the Cocos ^ 
people— Is the house of Mr Boss. It is large, 
comfortable, and surrounded by a high ivall, I 
inclosing a large garden, luxuriant with fruit- j 
trees, llow’c'riiig shrubs, and roses Here lives 
the ) .oprietor with his family ; and here also arc* 
aecoinrliodatc-d several of In's brothers, associated I 
with him in tlie management of the community. | 
The relations between ‘The TToiist’ and the 
Cocos village, W'e are told, are of the most cordial 
and affectionate chv’ficter, and constant evidence i 
of it came before tlie notice of Mr Forlx's wdiilc ' 
residing among them. A death of any menilier of I 
tlvj colony is lelt by all as a family loss. Says Mr 1 
Forbes : ‘ Tliat in their relatums one with another * 
there should be perfection, is not to be expected*; \ 
but a finer and more upright community I have ; 
never known, nor a wmpler or •more guileless i 
people — many of wh*om have never known and j 
neter seen a world wider than their own atoll, 
which can be surveyed in a single glance of the ! 
eye j and I feel more than half confident that ' 
tile English service for the dead has be^n said i : 
over, and that beneath the coral shingle of ' : 


Grave Islet there rest, as blameless lives as per- 
hap.s our w^eak humanity can attain to.’ 

But it is not free from its share in tlio troubles 
which are the lot of humanity, and it has some 
peculiarly its own. AVe have spoken of one 
terrible disaster in the time of Boss tlie Second, 
An* ether occurrc'd during tbe rcigu of Boss the 
Third. Tow’aixh tbe* end of January 187(5 — when 
the pojmlation of the ibUinds numbered some 
five hundred native-born- an abnormal fall in 
the barometer luclnated some great atniosphciic 
disturbance. On the il8th it fell to twcnty-eiglit 
inches, and the boats were all haiilccl up into a 
place of safety. Tlie same afternoon a daik bank 
of clouds appeared in tbe western sky, and before 
c'veinng the cyclone bund. Every lunise in both 
villages wiw sivept aivay ; the fetorchout,eb and 
■ mills, just completed, w'cre dismanth'd and gutted ; 
' great patches of trc‘("f iverc throivn down or 
I carru'd away entirely ; and a great wave carried 
i a bliif> bodilv on to the spot wdicrc Ross’b house 
j had stootl. The only sheltiT W'as to be found in 
iliollctws of tlic' ground, and there tlie jtcople 
crouehed, cverytlimg having an elc-vatiou of over 
I a foot or two being .swept awuy^or blow'n iloivn. 

I When the morning broke calm and clear, not 
I a .‘■jioek of green was to 1>e been on the whole 
circle of the islets, and the solid coral was 
broken into fragments on tlie beach. Tliirty- 
“-ix lioiins later, the water of tlie eastern side of 
I the lagoon began lo riM* and to .show a peculiar 
dtirk colour. The inky liciuid had the smell of 
* rotten eggs, and it continued to spread for 
I (ourtc‘**n clays, until it bad c'xtendcd almost quite 
round the lagoon. Many fisli in the wateis 
impregnated with this liquid dic'd m a few 
hour-, and so great w’.is the quantity of poisoned 
fash tlirow’n upon tin* beach, that it look throe 
I weeks of hard wc»tk to bury them. Tlien the 
I deathly stieaiii gradiially passed awMV. It is 
suppo.secl to have issued from .some bubmarine 
volcano, an eruption of W’hich had caused the 
I frighltul tidal WM'^c tluit submerged the settle- 
ment. 

In .six monllis, liow'evc'r, tree and fehrub 
wore elotlicd in \ erd lire again ; and hoforu the 
end of thiee ’vi-av'-!, fruit was being yiedded in 
as great abund.'inco as before. Such is the recu- 
])c‘rative force of nature in these l.ititudcs ’ AVhen 
Mr Forbes vi&ited tlic' i.-liincl.g only tw'o yeans 
after, the traces of the' (li.sabter were rapidly 
disappearing, and the wdiole belth'inent seemed 
the ideal of a peaceful and happv colony. 

Since Mr llarwin’b visit half a century ago, 
not only has the pliysic.il conliguration altered, 
hut the flora ancl fauna hav^multqdied greatly. 
Mr Forbes gives many interestftig note.s on these 
subjects wduch, bow'cver, are not available for 
the present article. 

Both Darwin and Forbes w'erc struck with 
the wonderful provision of nature in. the case 
of the Jhrg^is latro, or great cocoa-nut crab. This 
is one of the largest ot the species of land-crabs, 
and it feeds almost exclusively on cocoa-nuts, 
for whicii purpose its pincer-claws are developed 
to extraordinary powder, capable of breaking a 
cocoa-nut shell or a nian\ limb. Although 
it climbs the trees, it does^not pull the 
but feeds upon what falls to the ground. With 
its great claws, it tears off the husk from the 
nut, and then selecting tIJb one of the three 
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eye-ppots which is always the more easily pierced, I 
probes it with one of its legsj. Inserting the leg, 
it rotates the nut until the orifice is large enough 
to permit the insertion of its great claws to break 
up the shell and extract the contents with com- 
fort. Feeiling on such nutritious diet, the JJirgus 
accumulates a great deal of rich fat, which yields 
sometimes as much as two pints of oil. This 
oil, thickened in the sun, mrms an excellent 
substitute for butter, and is also a niu‘'t excellent 
anti-corrosive. 

Another interesting denizen of the Ivoelings 
is the pure Avliite tern {(hj<ris cnhihda), wbicb im 
to the settlers as the swallow is to us. ]\b)8L 
curious ai’e its donie'^tir arranponn'id'- It binhN 
no nest; but the feiiiali- wiM her solitary 

egg upon the extend, .i !■ ,il oi a cocer-nut 

palm. There it rests securely amid the twisfmg 
and heaving of the leaves' in the wind, and w'hil.* 
Ihc leaf, as in all ji.ilms, droops steadily down- 
ward to its fall. The process is often w.iithod 
with keen attention by the settlers, w’ho will 
sometimes good-humouredly bet on the proba- 
bilities, when tliev see a tern silting on a i.ipidly 
withering leaf. But we are told that the betting 
. is always in favour of the bud ; if the le.il 
falls in the afternoon, the young bird will have 
emerged from the egg in the morning ! 

But ■ w'e have not spact' to dwtdl on all the 
wonderful varieties ol vegetable, animal, and 
marine life of this rernaikuble lag<*on-i.'>land. 
We have said enough to show that Mr Forl)es is 
right in disputing tin nniv. i il i’ 'v of 

Dana’s statement, thal “iii'w ib ail the 

products and all the ,. 11 m ii..e (.| .1 i ' uni, 

even in its best condition it is but a ini'^erable 
place for human development, physical, mental, 
or moral.’ In the Keeling atoll, on the con- 
trary, . we find a health}, ha])py, contented, 
jirosperous, and singularly moral people, Ining 
a life of continuous industry, untroubled by the 
turmoil of the outer world, undisturbed by 

S ilitical disciis-sioiis, and unsullied b} avarice. 

ei*e, indeed, is a prosperoii.s patriarelial State, 
an actual Modern Arcadia. 


A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF. 

CHAI’TER XXXIir. 

Lady Markham received young Gaunt with the 
most gracious kindness : had Ins mother seen 
him seated in the drawing-room at Eaton Stinare, 
with Frances hovering about him full of plea- 
sure and questions, and her mother insi.sting 
that he should ataf i,o luncheon, and Markhani’f> 
hansom just drawing up at the door, slie wmuld 
have thought her boy on the highway to for- 
tune. The sweetness of the tw'o ladies, the 
happy eagerness of Frances, and Lady Mark- 
liam’s grace and graciousnes.s, had a soothing 
elTect upon the young man. He had been 
unwilling to come, as be was uinvilling to go 
anywhere at this crisis of his life ; but it 
soothed him, and filled him witli a sort of pain- 
ful and bitter pleasure to be thus surrounded 
by all that w^as moigt familiar to (.’onstance, bv 
her mother and sister, and all their questions 
about her. These questions, indeed, it ivas hard 
upon him to be obliged to answer ; but yet that 


I pain was the best thing that now remained to 
Iiim, he said to hini'^elf. To hear her name, 
and all those allusions to her, to be in the rooms 
where she had spent her life— all this gave food 
to his longing fancy, and wrung, yet soothed, his 
heart. 

‘ My dear, you will worry Captain Gaunt 
w'ith your questions ; and I don’t know those 
good people, Tasie and the I’cst ; you must let 
me have my turn now. — Tcdl me about my 
daughter, Capt/iin Gaunt. She is not a very 
good corrc.si»()udent. She gives few details of 
her life ; and it must In* so very different from 
hie hi're. Docs she seem to eujoy herself? Js 
she liajqiy and bright? I have longed so much 
to see some one, impartial, whom 1 could ask.’ 

Impartial ! It tlu'y only knew ! ‘ She is 

ahva 3 ’^s bright,’ he said with a suppressed passion, 
the meaning of whicli Frances divined suddenly, 
almost uith a cry, with a start and llinll of 
siuhlcii certainty, uhicli took away her (nvath. 
‘But for happy, 1 canm>t tell. Jt not good 
enough lor hei, out tlieie.’ 

‘No'L Thank jmi, (’aplaui Gaunt, for appre- 
I'iating myihild. 1 was afraid it was not nni< Ii 
of a siduie for her -Wliat company has she? — 
Is there anything going on ?’ 

‘Mamni!!,’ said Fiance^, ‘I told you — there is 
nothing going (ui.’ 

The young .'-oldier .Jiook his head. ‘There 
is no society— except the Durants — and ourselves 
— who are not interefetiiig,’ he said, with a soine- 
whal gha'?lly .smile 

‘The Durants arc the clergyman’s family? — and 
yoiir'seh es. 1 tliinlc she might have been witrse 
off — I am sure Mis Gaunt has been knul to niv 
waA'uaid girl,’ she said, looking him in the lace 
with that charming biiule. 

‘Kind !’ he cried, as if the word were a 
profanation *Mv motiK'r is loo liap])v t* do 
— anything — Bat Mass Waring,’ he added with 
a leehle smile, ‘has little ueeil of -any one. 
She has so many resources — she is so far 
above ’ 

He got inarlieul.ite here, and stumbled in bis 
B])eech, grow ing very red. l^rances watched him 
under her eyi Hds uith a curious sensation of 
pain. He uas lery much lu earnest, lery sad, 
yet traii'^poited out of lii.s languor and misery 
by Constaiue’ name. Now, Frances bad beard 
of George Gaunt for years, and had uncon- 
.sciously allowed lier thoughts to dwell upon 
him, as lias been mentioned iu another part of 
this history. His arrival, had it not happened 
in the midst of other excitements whicn pre- 
occupied her, would liave been one of the greatest 
excitements she had ever known. .She rernem- 
hi'i’ctl now that when it did happen, there had 
been a faint almost imperceptible touch of dis- 
a])pomtment in it, in the tact that his whole 
attention ivaa given to Constance, and that for 
herself, France'^, he had no eyes. But in the 
Jhoment of seeing him again, she had forgotten 
all that, and had gone back to her previous 
prepossession in his favour, and his mother’s 
certainty that Frances and her George would be 
‘great friends.’ — Now, she understood with instant 
ilivination the whole course of affairs. He had 
given his heart to Constance, and she liad not 
prized llie gift. The discovery gave her an 
acute yet vague (if that could be) impression 
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of pain. It was she, not Constance, that had 
been prepossessed in his favour. Had Constance 
not been there, no doubt she would liave been 
thrown much into the society oi Ceorge Gaunt 
— and — who could tell what might have hap- 
pined? All this came before h<*r like the 
sudden gening of a landscape hid by fog and 
mists. Her eyes swept over it, and then it was 
gone. And this was what never had been, and 
never would be. 

‘Poor Con,’ said Lady Markham. ‘iSlio never 
was thrown on her own resources before.— Has 
she so many of them? It must be a curiously 
altered life for her, when she has to fall back 
upon what you call her resources. — Put you 
think she is happy ? ’ she asked with a sigh. 

How could lie answer ? The mere fact that 
she was Constance, seemed to Gaunt a s<irt of 

E aradise. If she couhk make him happy by a 
j()k or a word, by jiernntting him to be iienr 
her, how was it possible that being herself, she 
could be otherwise than blessed He was well 
enough aware tliat there was a Haw in his logic 
somewhere, but his mind uas not strong enough 
to perceive where that flaw was. « 

Markham came in in time to save him from 
the diiliculty of an answer, Markham did not 
recollect the young man, whom ho had only seen 
once ; but he hailed him with gri'at friendliness, 
and began to in(|uii’e into his occupations and 
engagements. ‘If you have nothing bettor to do, 
you must come and dine with me at my cluh,’ 
he said m the kindest way, lor which Frances 
was very grateful to her brother. And young 
Gaunt for his part began to gather Inmselt 
together a little. The presence of a man roused 
him. Tlu're is something, no doubt, seductive 
and relaxing in the fact of being siUToiiiided 
by sympathetic women, ready to divine ami 
to console, JT<‘ had not braced himself to liear 
the pain of tfieii* questions ; but somehow, had 
felt a certain luxury in letting his despondenev, 
his languor, and diqili .t^ur" with life appear. 
‘1 have to he here,’ Jio lia<l said to them, ‘^o 
see people, I heliev“. Mv father thinks it neces- 
sary : and 1 could not stay ; that is, my people 
are leaving Boi-dighera, It becomes too hot to 
hold one — they say.’ 

‘But you would not feel that, coming from 
India ? ’ 

‘I came to g<*t braced up,’ ho said with a 
smile, as of sell -ridicule, and nia<Ie a little pau«e. 

‘ I have not succeeded very well iii that,’ he added 
prebcnUy. ‘They think England will do me 
more good, i go hack to India in a year ; so 
that, it I can be braced up, I should not lose 
any time.’ • 

‘You should go to Scxitlaud, Captain Gaunt. 

I don’t mean at oiic^, but as soon as you are tired 
of the season — that is the place to brace you up — 
or to Switzerland, if you like that better,’ 

** I do not much care,’ he had said with another 
melancholy smile, ‘where I go,’ • 

The ladies tried every way they could think 
of to console him, to give him a farmer interest 
in his Hfc. They told him that when he wa.s 
feejing stronger, his spirits would come back. 

‘ I know how one runs down when one feels out 
of sorts,’ Lady Markham said. ‘You must let 
us try to amuse yon a little. Captain Gaunt.’ 

But when Markham came in, this Softness 


came to an end. George Gaunt picked himself 

3 », and tried to look like a man of the world. 

e hail to see some one at the Horse Gmu’ds ; 
and he had some relations to call upon ; but 
ho would be very glad, he said, to dine with 
Lor<l Markham. It surprised Frances that her 
mother did not appear to look with any plea- 
sure on this engagement. She even interposed 
in a way which was marked. ‘Don’t you tiiink, 
Markham, it would be better if Captain Gaunt 
and yon dined with mr ^ Frances is not half 
satisfied. She has not asked half luir questions. 
She has the first right to an old fneud.’ 

‘Gaunt is not going away to-morrow,’ said 
Markham. ‘Besides, if he’s out of sorts 
wards amusing, don’t you see ? ’ 

‘j\ud we are not capable of doing that. — 
Frances, do you hear?’ 

‘Very capable, in yujiir way. But for a man, 
when lie’s low, ladies are ilangerons— that’s iiiy 
opinion, and I’ve a good deal of experience.’ 

‘Of low Spirits, Markham ! ’ 

‘No, but of ladies,’ he said with a chuckle. 

‘ I shall take him somewhere afterwards ; to the 
play perhaps, or — somewliore amiisiiig ; whereas 
you would talk to him all ’night, and Fan 
would ask him questions, and keep liim on the 
same level.’ 

Lady Markham made a rejdy wdiicli to Frances 
sounded very strange. She said : ‘To the play — 
perhaps?’ in a doubtful tone, looking at her 
sou Gaunt bail been sitting looking on in the 
omliarrasscd and helpless way in wliich a man 
natnrelly regards a discnsbion over his own 
hodv as it were, particularly if it is a conflict 
of kindness, and, glad to be delivered from 
this friendly <hiel, turned to Frances with some 
observation, taking no heed of Lady Markham’s 
remark. But Frances heard it with a confused 
jn-eiuonitioii whicli she could not understand. 

She could not understand, and yet She 

saw iMarkham shrug Jiis shoulders m reply ; 
there was a slight colour upon his face, which 
ordinarily knew none. What did they both 
iiK'an ? 

Jhit how elated w'ould Mrs Gaunt have been, 
how pleased the general, had they seen their 
son at Lady Markham’s luncheon-table in tlic 
midst, so to speak, of the first society ! Sir 
Thomas came m to lunch, as he had a way of 
doing ; and so did a gay young Guardsman, who 
was indeed naturally a little contemptuous of a 
mail in the line, yet civil to Mai*kliam’s friend. 
These simple old people wmuld have thought 
their George on the way to every advancement, 
and believed even the heart-break which had 
)>rocurcd him that honoui^*well compensated. 
These were far from hi§ own sentiments ; yet, 
to feel himself thus warmly received by ‘/icr 
eople,’ the object of so much kindness, which 
is deluded heart whispered must surely, surely, 
whatever she might intend, have been suggested 
at least by soiuething she had said of him, was 
balm and healing to his wounds. He looked at 
her mother — and indeed Lady Markham was 
noted for her graciousness, and for looking as 
if she meant to be the motherly friend of all 
who approached her— with a sort of adoration. 
To be the mother of Constance, and yet fb 
speak to ordinary mortals with that smile, as 
if she had no more to be ^roud of than they 1 
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And what could it be that made her so kind? 
]s'ot anything in him~-a poor soldier, a poor 
B<ddie 2 *’s son, knowing nothing but the exotic 
^oclety of India and its curious ways — surely 
homething wdiich, out of some relenting of the 
heart, some pity or regret, Constance had said. 
Frances sat next to him at table, and there was 
a more subtle satisfaction still in speaking low, 
aside to Frances, w’hen he got a little confnwMl 
with the general conversation, that bewildering 
talk W'hicli was all made up of allusions. He 
told her that he had brought a parcel from the 
Palazzo, and a box of flowers from the bungalow 
— that his mother was very anxious to hear 
from her, that they Avere going to Switzerland — 
no, not coming home, this year. ‘They huAc 
found a cheap place in Avliich my wiother 
delights,’ he said Avith u faint smile. He did 
not tell her that his coming home a little cir- 
cumscribed their resources, and that the month 
in toAA'n Avhich they AV(*re so anxious he hlionltl 
have, AAliicli in other circiim>tanccs he would 
have eiijoved so much, but which now he cared 
nothing lor, nor for anything, -was the reason 
why they had stopped half-A\'ay on their usual 
summer journey to England.. Dear ohl people, 
they had done it fur him — this avus wdiat be 
thought to himself, though ho did not say it — 
for him, for A\diom nobody could now do any- 
thing ! He did not say much, but as he looked 
in Frances’ sympathetic eyes, he felt that Avithout 
sabring a word to her, she must understand it 

Lady Markham made no remark about their 
visitor until after they had done their usual 
afternoon’s ‘Avoik,’ its it avus her habit to call it, 
their round of calls, to Avhich she w'ent in an 
exact bucce-hsiuii, saying lightly as she cut bliort 
each visit, that she could stay no longer, as slie 
had so much to do. Tliore Avas ahvays a shop 
orMwo to go to, in addition to the calls, and 
almost ulAvays some benevolent errand — some 
ITome to visit, some hospital to call at, some- 
thing about the work of jjoor ladies, or the 
salvation of poor prls — all these Avere included 
along Avith the calls in the afternoon’s Avork. 
And it Ava-5 not till they had returned home 
and were seated together at tea, refreshing them- 
scIa’cs after their labours, that slie mentioned 
young Gaunt. She then said, after a minute’s 
silence, suddenly, a.s if the subject had been 
long in her mind : ‘ I Avish Markham had let 
that young man alone ; I wish he had left him 
to you and me.’ 

1'>ances started a little, and felt, AA'ith great 
sclf-inrliguation and distress, that she blushed — 
though A\hy, she dfJuld not tell. She looked up, 
wondering, and said : ‘ Markham ! I thought it 
was so very kind.’ 

‘Yes, ray dear; I bclicA'c he means to he 
kind.’ 

‘ Oh, I am sure he docs ; ' for he could have 
no interest in George Gaunt, not for himself. 
I thought it was perhaps for my sake, because 
he was — because he was the son of — such a 
friend.’ 

‘ Were they so good to you, Frances 1 And no 
doubt to Con too.’ 

‘lam sure of it, mamma.’ 

‘Poor people,’ said Lady Markham ; ‘and this 
is the rcAvard they vget Con has been experi- 


menting on that poor boy. — What do I moan 
by experimenting ? You know Avell enough what 
1 mean, Frances. I suppose he was the only 
man at hand, and she has been amusing herself. 
He has been dangling about her constantly, I 
ha\'e no doubt, and she has made him believe 
tliat she liked it as well as he did. And then 
he has made a deelaration, and there has been 
a scene. 1 am sorry to say I need no evidence 
m this case : I kiioAV all about it. — And now, 
Markham ! Poor people, I say. It would have 
been Avell for them if they had never seen one 
ot oiir race.’ 

‘ Mamma ! ’ cried Frances Avith a little indigna- 
tion, ‘I icel sure j'oii are ini‘'|ndging Constance. 
Wliat Avould she do anything so cruel for? 
Papa used to say tlmt one must have a motiA'C.’ 

‘ lie ‘'aid so ! I Avonder if he could tell AA'hat 
motives were his Avhen-^-— Forgive me, my 
<lcar. We Avnll not discuss your father. A& for 
(’on, her niotiA'cs are clear enough — amu.sement. 
— Koaa-, my dear, ilon’t ’ I know ’rou were 
going to ask me, Avith your innocent ta-’e, Avhat 
amubement it could possibly be t' break that 
young iiian’.s IkmiI. The greatest in the world, 
iny love ! We need not min' e matters between 
our>'ClA’’es. There i.s nothing iliat iliverts Con so 
much, and many another Avomaii. You think it 
IS teiiihle ; but it is true.’ 

‘1 think— you must be mi'-taken,’ said Frances, 
pale and. tioubled, AAitli a little gasp as for 
ureath. ‘But,’ blie Aceiit on, ‘suppohing even 
that A'oii Avi-re right about Con, wliat would 
Markham do f ’ 

Lady ^larkham looked at Iut very gravely. 
‘ He has asked this poor young fellow — to dinner,’ 
slie ■'jvM. 

Fiiinecs could sciU’cely restr.ain a laugh, Avhicli 
was half hysterical. ‘Tli.it docs not seem very 
tragic,’ she said. 

‘O no, it does not seem A’ery tragic — poor 
people, poor jieople ! ’ said Lady Markham, 
shaking her heail. 

And there aviuj no more ; for a visitor appeared 
— one of a little circle of l.idies Avho came m and 
out every day, intimates, avIio nrshed up-htairs and 
into the room Avithout being announced, always 
with something to say about the Home or the 
Hospital or tlie Eeformatory or the Poor Ladies 
or the endangered girls. There was always a 
great deal to say about these institutions, Avhich 
formed an important port of the ‘Avork’ Avhich 
all these ladies had to do. Frances Avithdrew 
to a little distance, so as not to embarrass her 
mother and her friend, Avho Avere discussing 
for one of those ixifuges of suffering 
humanity,' and were more comfortable when she 
A\ as out of lioaring. Frances knitted and thought 
of home — not thi.s boAvilderjiig A’ersion of it, but 
the (piiet of the idle village life where there Avas 
no ‘ A\ oi'k,’ ljut where all were neighbours, lend- 
ing a kindly hand to each other in trouble, 
«nd where the tramiuil days ffeAv bv she knew 
not hoAV. She thought ot this with a momen- 
tary, oft-recurring secret protest against this other 
life, of which, as was natural, she saw the evil 
more clearly than the good ; and then, Ajdth 
a bound, her thoughts returned to the extra- 
ordinary question to which her mother had 
made so extraordinary a reply. What could 
Markham do? ‘He has asked the poor young 
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fellow to dinner.’ Even now, in the midst of 
ilie painful confusion of her mind, she almost 
l.iu{,dicd. Ashed him to dinner ! How would 
that harm him? At Markham’s club tluu’e 
would be no poisoiu'il dishes — nothmj; that 
would slay. What haim could it do to George 
Gaunt to dine with Markham? She asked 
herself the question again and again, but could 
find no reply. Wiien she turnetl to the other 
side and thought of Gonstanc«‘, the blv)od iii'^heil 
to her h('ad in a feverisli angry pain. Was 
tliat also true? But in thl^ caic, Frances, like 
her motiier, felt that no doubt was pt>ssiblc. 
In this respect she had been able to under- 
stand what her molhei* said to her. Her 
heart bled for the ])oor people, whom Ij.uly 
Markham compassionated without km>wing them, 
and wondered how klrs Gaunt would bear tlu* 
sight of the girl who had been cruel to her 
son All tluit with agitation and trouble she 
could believe. ]>ut Marklmm ! What could 
V Maikham do? 

>She was going to the play ^v^th her mother 
that evening, wlii< h \vas to Frances, Iredi to 
cv( ly leal enjoyment, one of the greatest of 
phMbUivs. But she did not ciijoy it that night. 
La^ly Markliam paid little attention to the play ; 
blie studied the, people as they went and came, 
wiiicli was a usual weakness of hers, much 
wondered at and deplored by Frances, to whom 
the stage was tlu* ceutre ot attraction. But on 
this oicasiun Ladv ^larkliaiu w\is more distraite 
than e\er, h'volling her glass at every new' 
group that appeaivcl at all the momeaits o( ilie 
reces.se, Ijetwei-n the acts, the restles.s crowd 
w'hudi 1 .S al\V!iy.s iii motion. Her face, when 
.slie removed the glass Irorn it, was anxious and 
almost unliappy. ‘ i'’rance,s,’ she said, in one 
of tlie^e pauses, eyes must he sharper 

tluin mine, try il you can nCe Markham iiuv- 
where.’ 

‘Here is ^Markham,’ said lier son, opening the 
door of the box, — ‘AVliat dues the mother want 
with me, Fan ? ’ 

‘Oil, you are here” Lady Markham cried, 
leaning hack in her chair w'lth a sigh of relief 
‘ And Captain Gaunt too ’ 

‘Quite safe, and out of the w"iy of mischief,’ 
said Marlvliam w'lth a chuckle, wdiich brought 
the colour to lu.s mother’s cheek. 

a trial ; hut gradually their scruples were over- 
come, and tlu* turf-hedding obtained a footing 
in the metropolis, and very soon after found its 
w’ay to other large towns both in England and 
Scotland. 

Alter the fir.>t difficnllies of securing the 
patronage of buyers liad been overcome, peat- 
moss or turf-hcddnig took rapid strides for a 
time, ns f.ir at least as its iiaportition wa.s con- 
cmiicd. Tlie ])rioo, wdiioh at fii.^t was seventy 
shillings per ton, fell rapidly to forty shillings 
•jicr ton, and then, owing to the heavy .stockh in 
the couiiti)', to almost whatever buyers chose to 
oiler, inferior qinihlies^ too, w'cre as a matter 
of course _ shqiped, and buyers grew* dissati.sticd. 

The lulerionty loiisisted in the ]ieat-hog having 
been cut too deeply, and the luird or luel-peat 
usetl. Tliis w'eighed more heavily certainly, hut 

W'as not at all buiteij to the puvjiose, as, besides 
being most uiu onifortahle for the horses to lie 
on,,was not neaily so ahsoihoiit. This, how'cvor, 
has been rectified, and the bedding-proper is now' 
being ri'gularly u.sed bv some ol the largest con- 
sumers in London, Glasgow, and other towns, 
wdio find it advantageous in many w’ays, aiul 
speak highly in its favour ; wdule, on the other 
liaiul, there are <dliers wlm will have nothing 
to do W'itli it; and certainly' so long a.s straw 
is cheap, there is little inducement to depart 
from the established order ot things in that 
le.speet. Tlie manufacture of this litter was 
timl in 1882 on a peat-hog between Ediuhurgli 
and Glasgow', belonging to kir John Pender, 
^f.P. ; but, for some reason or other, the experi- 
ment was a failure, and it was .soon ahun- 
donod 

The fint bale.s to aiTi\e in this country w'cre 
.slujiped, as already stated, from Bremen, and 
Avere the product of a hog at Zw'ischenahn, near 
Oldenburg, A\liich w'as particularly well adapted 
for tlie jmrpose, the upper .strata being of a }ier- 
fcctly spongy charaeter, and almost w’holly free 
fiom the .semi-deconqiosed w'ood, &c., so commonly 
found near the surluee ot peat-hog^*. 

The proco.ss of preparation being similar at all 
factorie.s, a slight .sketih ol that of one will ser\e 
for all. The iieat is cut, dried in the sun, and 
stacked in Iho same w’ay as that n.scd for fuel. It 
is then put into a cutting-machine, compo.sed of 
two u’oii rollers, Avhich revolve in oppo.site, direc- 
tions, and ai'e fitted Avith teeth of from three to 
four inches in length, so placerl that the teeth of 
the one roller pass betAveen those oi the other, 
the s}.iace betAveen each lieing according to the size 
of pieces roquii’cd. After pa.ssiug through this 
operation the peat is tlirowm into pow'erful presses, 
in wliiih it is comj)res*ecr' into bales of from 
two and a lialf to three liundrcdweiglit each. 
AFooden slots of about half an inch in thickness, 
three inches lu breadth, and f>l the full length of 
the hide, are placed at the top and bottom, and 
the Avhole bound round with AVires, cf which 
four or six arc generally used for each bale. 
When the foregoing process is properly carried 
out, the bales stand the carriage to this country 

W'lth very little breakage. 

From its absorbent and deodorising projierties, 
this peat-mo.ss, or turf, is no doubt well suited 
for the purpose to wdiich it is applied, and makes 
a dry and comfortable bed for horses ; but 
whether an economical c%e or not, depends of 

"■ =lq1 

TURF-BEDDING. 

At what time peat, or iicat-moss as it has more 
g'>n. -ally been called, was first used for the 
purpose of oedding cattle and horses, it is impos- 
sible to say. Doubtless, it has been frequently 
so used in conntrj* places when straw was scai'ce ; 
but it is only about lour years ago that it was 
introduced to us as an article of commerce, ami 
even then was brought forward by our German 
cousins. In the last week of Marcli 1881 , a fitm 
in Bremen sent over to London tw'o bales of 
what tliey termed ‘ ^irf-beddincj for liorses and 
all other animals.’ -Tlie bales weighed about two 
Iwindreclwcight each, and were inclosed in rough 
canvas like wool ; a system of baling wdiich was 
afterw\ards much improved on. At first, con- 
, siderahle difficulty was expc'^ienced in getting 
the London horse-owners to give the new article 
■' 
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course on its price as compared with that of 
straw. 

When of the proper quality and thoroughly 
dried, it will absorb about six times its own 
weight of water ; but any one wishing to give 
this litter a trial, should bed his horses with the 
same degree of comfort that he has been in the 
habit of doing with straw, and so test the differ- 
ence bctw’eeii them foi himself. 

The peat used is the upper spongy stratum, 
which, when dried, is of a light-brown colour 
and of a very absorbent nature, and should be 
ns free as possible from all half-decayed vegetable 
matter. 


MR L’ESTRANGE. 

IN For 11 CHAPTERS.— CONCLUSION. 
ExpostuiE to tlie strong ajr of the ouean began 
to make me drowsy ; T went down to my cabin 
to get a little .sleep. Theodore bad not left.liis 
berth. The unhajip}' hoy was very ill, and looked 
so despondent that he took all thoughts of sh-ep 
away from me. I -was more grieved by his suf- 
ferings than by liia folly, and exerted myself 
to the utmost to comfort him. 

After leaving liim again, T stood at the port- 
hole, breathing the .solt air. A gentle touch 
upon the arm' roused me from my contempla- 
tion. I turm*d, and saw one of the steu.irds 
with a letter in his hand for me. Greatly .sur- 
prised, I opened the envelope, and found tlie 
contents ran thus : ‘ L’Estraiige lias your money. 
He IS a professional gambler, woikiiig Avith con- 
federates. Oo to him ; declare that you know 
him and his associates ; and that if hi* does not 
re.store your money, you will bring the police 
to your assistance, when you reach New York. 
Be firm, and fear not ; for though ho is a man 
of desperate courage*, he will not dare to liarm 
you lUiib' on this ship. If you cannot force him 
to yield by such arguments us suggest themselves 
to you, use tlie \vords “ Henry Ev.ins.” ’ 

T read this extraordinary missive over a do/eii 
times at least, each reperusal adding to my 
amazement. Who was the writer, and wliy was 
I enlightened as to J/Estrange’.s real character? 
My susiuciuna had bc<*n right, then — the man 
was a beast of prey ! No time must be lost. 1 
liad an nnicleasaut scene before me, and had 
better get it over without delay, i went on 
deck at once, examining all that met niy view 
from the companiou-doer. L’Estrange was not 
visible. I went slowly round the decks, into 
the smoke-room ; but did not find him. 1 
descended to the saloon ; and at the far end he 
eat writing at the tattie set apart for that purpose. 
Near him were several othi'i* gentlemen, one of 
them the young man I had spoken to at the 
beginning of the voyage. All were writing or 
reading. As I stoocl before L’Estrango, the 
gentlemen lifted their heads and eyed me inqnir- 

I have five minutes’ conversation with 
you, sir ? ’ I demanded from L’Estrauge. 

lie started, for an instant, looked 

hurriedly round the table, then smiled. ‘ I 
should be happy to oblige you, sir,’ he answered 
in a level voice ; ‘but I am writing just now.’ 

‘ Be good enough to suspend it ; my business 
is urgent’ o j 


‘ What do you want ? ’ he asked, half scowling. 

‘ 1 cannot tell you here ; your cabin is the 
fittest place for what I have to say.’ 

L’Estrange looked at me searchingly, while ho 
pretended to smile, as if amused at my queer 
invititioii. ‘Can’t you wait for half an hour?’ v 

‘ No ; not for half a minute.’ 

‘Well, you are a very curious person, I must 
say. I will grant your request, though it is 
inconveuient I suppose you want to talk about 
your brother ? ’ 

I bowed. 

L’Estrange rose up, cast a careless glance upon 
tlie people sitting round, and led the way down 
the saloon. We did not exeliange a word until 
he had got into the cabin, ivliit h was amidships ; 
then he sahl, bolting tlic door : ‘ Be quick with 
your conversation, lor 1 slidll not spare more 
than the five minutes ask for.' He spoke 
haiighldy, alnunt threateningly. 

‘One minute will aecomidish my purpose,’ I 
replied, looking at him steridy. ‘The length of 
the conversation will dejientl upon you, not on 
me. Give me the four hundred iiiul fifteen 
pounds you have taken from mv brotln r,’ 

A cool cynical smile was the respoiiftC to my 
demand. ‘Are you a fool or a knave, youim 
man?’ asked L’Estrangc, after a moment. ‘1 
have lost three times as much as yiair hrotlier ; 
why, then, should I give you money that I have 
neither won nor stolen.’ 

‘ Do not assume such an air with me,’ I cried 
angrily. ‘ I knoiv you.’ 

‘Indeed! Then, if you know Mr L’Estrauge, 
hanker of Wall Street, New York, you should 
know that he is a gentleman of honour. But the 
five minutes are nearly at an end.’ 

‘1 care not ibr time ; I am here to obtain my 
money ; for it is not my brother’s ; he btole it 
from my x»ortmariteau.’ 

‘Look here, young man,’ said L’Estraiige, 
coming close to me, and staring hard into my 
eyes— ‘look heie. I tell you, as a gentUman, 
that I have not got any money of youns; 
and, I vow, if you come any of your tricks 
over me, I will hand you over to the captain as 
asumdling scoundrel, trying to extort nioiuy by 
threats. — There is the door, sir ; leave my cabin.’ 
The manner of the man was so imposing, and 
the evidence of his nature so truculent, that for 
a few seconds 1 was almost intimidated. 

L’Estrungc perceived his advantage, and put 
hi.s hand upon my shouhler to thrust me outside. 
That touch brouglit back my courage, ‘dveep 
your liands off me ! ’ I cried passionately. ‘ H 
you cannot perstmk me to leave this room, you 
will never put me out by force. Again, I demand 
the money you liave stolen, under the semblance 
of gaming.’ 

A look of savage hatred grew slowly over 
L’Estrange’s sinister features. Ho remained 
awhile thinking, though he pretended to vrait 
m/ resumption of the conversation. A flash of 
resolution at length blazed in his dark eyes as he 
said ; ‘ You may thank my; self-command, young 
man, for not kicking you dut^of this, as 1 would 
a winning hound. For your brother’s sake, I 
will not do you any harm. But if I had you 
ashore, I would give you a lesson that would 
teach you to hchaVe like a gentleman. Do not 
provoke mo any more. Leave my cabin.’ 
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‘I will never leave it till you have given, me 
the money ; or if you go out, I will follow you, 
and before all tlic passengers, I will repeat W'hat 
I have said. I care not for your scowls, lor your 
hatred, for any harm your vile ingenuity can 
defise against me.’ 

‘Then, as you declare war to the knife, you 
mad fool, yon shall have it,’ cried L’E^trangc 
with a burst of imprecations. ‘I am known on 
this ship to many gentlemen and to the captfvin. 
I shall claim protection from a scoundrel wdio 
seeks to fasten a quarrel upon me, to extort a 
large sum of money ; and when we get into 
the Hudson, I Avill put the constables on you. 
If it costs me a thousand dollars, 1 wdll shut 
you up in jail for the next few years.’ 

I laughed, a scornful, stinging laugh of con- 
tempt. 

L’Estrange was nonplussed. 

‘I accept your war to the knife,’ I sai<l. 
‘Come, let us place the matter before tlie captain 
?wid tlie saloon passengers. I have only made a 
formal demand tor my money so far. J tliought 
that you would see the wisdom of returning 
your plunder, when you discov'ered that I knew 
you and your ptofes'sion. 1 do not want the 
trouble of prosecuting you when wo land at 
New York. I have urgent business to attend 
to elsewhere, and T would prefer that other 
hands than mine put vnu under the jailer’s key. 
However, since you decide to play the iiiiioeent 
and the re^pectable, 1 mu.stjoiu in your comedy. 
7t certamly will b(‘ the best lor society. You 
and your confederates on this ship are at my 
mercy. War to the knife, it shall be.’ I turned 
to unfasten the door. 

‘Stop !’ said li’Estrangc uneasily. 

‘j!\re you going to restore the money?’ 

‘Sit down, and let us talk the matter over. 
I have a hasty temper, and your request has 
made me very angry. Let us he friends. I 
really am a greater v lelim than your brother ; 
1 liavo lo-jt ((into a lieap of money. Why did 
he think I was a jnofessional gambler? Why 
has he acted so unjustly towards me ? J am no 
pretender to respectability, I assure j'ou. Here 
is my card. When you reach New York, you 
will find in ten minutes that I am what I 
say I am.’ 

‘Pray, do not continue this sort of fiction. 
I know all about you, Air L’Estrange. Neither 
your bluster nor your hypocrisy will turn me 
from my point. You have only one arguineiit 
that «an prevail with me— that is, to put four 
hnn*he.d and fifteen pounds in uiiimstakable 
currency into my hands.’ 

He glared at me like a ferociouS animal in 
a trap. Then ho assumed an amused smile, 
paying: ‘Well, I fiave had a pretty fair experi- 
ence of human nature ; but 1 tell “you, sir, you 
ape the toughest opponent 1 have met so fiu*.’ 

‘I am a desperate man, Mr L’Estrange. You 
and your gang have ruined me, and blasted my, 
brother’s career at the start. If I had thought 
that an appeal to yoijr pity wopld have caused 
a restoration of alL we have m the world, that 
appeal would have been made. Hut the pro- 
fessional gambler has no heart and no conscience, 
except that which is roused by the policeman. 
Yet, why am I bandying words with you ? Give 
me the money.’ * 


‘Upon my honour as a gentleman, I am very 
sorry about this affair. I will see wdiat I can 
do to get the money from Mr Barker and the 
others who have cleaned your brother’s pockets. 

I give you my promise.’ L’Estrange rose, as if' 
to end the interview, and looked at me with 
a reassuring smile. 

‘I do not take ])romissory notes in such 
transactions as ours,’ I Siiid sternly. ‘ The 
money ! ’ 

‘ You shall have it before ten o’clock to-niglit,’ 
ciuoth L’Estrange, putting out his hand to ratify 
the pledged words. 

‘ I will not wait ten seconds. The money ! ’ 

‘I cannot give it to you; I swear I cannot; 

I have lost all my ready cash. But since you 
will not treat me as one gentleman does another, 

I wilf give you a draft upon my firm, to bo 
paid upon arrival. I am sick and tired of 
this absurd row. Go* into the saloon; I will 
write,the draft, and follow you.’ 

‘ I take no draft from u man of your stamp, 
Air L’Estvangc ; all your subterfuges are use- 
less.’ 

‘If I had you ashore, I would take the tall 
talk out of 3'ou,’ exclaimed the man, relapsing 
into a fury. ‘Take my dndfc, or go out of 
this.’ * 

‘ Henry Emm ! — your last game is played ! ’ 

I uttered the words very quietly. I had 
exhausted all other means to get back my own, 
and followed the advice of the writer of the 
letter in my extremity. They struck the gambler 
with utter dismay. TTis face became pale and 
distorted, and he reehul to and fro, as tliough 
a storm had suddenly burst upon the sunny 
sea. 

‘Who are you?’ he asked m a low voice, 
after he had somewhat recovered. 

‘ That is my concern. I know who you 
are.’ 

L’Estrangc looked at me in a jm^zled, expectant 
manner, as waiting for me to do something. 

As I simply continued to return his stare, 
he at length said doggedly : ‘ What do you 
mean to <lo ? ’ 

‘To hike four hundred and fifteen pounds 
out of this place.' 

He lixcji his eyes upon me like a rat upon 
its captor : ‘ And afterwards ? ’ 

‘Take care that you do not get hold of it 
again.’ Aly answer completely confounded him. 

Again lie looked wonderingly, susj>iciou‘^ly at 
mo. ‘Look here,’ he said. ‘Are you going to 
hand me over at New York, if I give you the 
nnaiey ? ’ 

‘No.’ 

‘ W ill you promise ? 'W'ill you swear it ? ’ 

‘1 will swear nothing; I will make no com- 
pact with a man of your chaiMctcr. 1 say simply, 
that if }"ou giv(‘ me my money, I leave you to 
he punished by other hands than mine.’ 

His eyes dropped to the floor, and ho sat 
thinking awhile. Suddenly he rose up, and said 
half menacingly : ‘ 1 accept your terms.’ Putting 
his hand into liis breast-pocket, he pulled out 
a large leather case ; from this he took a sheaf 
of Bank of England notes, and counted four 
hundred and filt'een pounds upon the sofa beiiido 
me. 

‘Count it for yourself* he said. — ‘You may 
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test them ns yon like,’ he added, as I examined 
the water-marks and then the ‘touch’ of the 
notes. ‘ They are genuine.’ 

‘Yes, they are not lorged, I perceive. Now 
■ I take iny leave.’ 

‘Before we part,’ said L’Ebtrangc with sup- 
])resi?ed jjas'-ion — ‘ before we jjart, let me say that 
if yon deal fair and square with me until 
we get asliore, I will lot bygones be bygones. 
Ivometuber this, however, that I have many 
fnends, and that, if j’oii put me to the necessity 
to find you, I will have you killed, even if I 
am in the fastest prison in the ivorkl. Even if 
you are the chief detective of England, you will 
not escape them that will find you.’ Tlieie was 
no mistaking the fierce, revengeful nature of 
the man ; evidently, he was capable of plotting 
the deadliest mischief. 

‘If you will just suppose that I have no 
further" interest in you, tliat you are practically 
non-cxisti'iit for me, ibeii jmu will uncleystand 
that your threats arc waste of breath. Allow 
me to pass out.’ With these words I quitted 
the cabin ; and thus terminated the iu<»st remark- 
ahlc interview of my life. 

1 was hurrying to tell Theodore of the astound- 
ing recovery of the money, and to remove the 
awful misery of the bov, when the thought 
occurred to me, that such a revelation might 
not be prutlent Theodore never could keep a 
secret, and he would, in spite of my cautioning, 
divulge the chai'acter of L’ Estrange; and this 
might lead to unkuowm troubles and delays 
w’hon W'e got to New York. Instead of going 
to our cabin, I returned to the deck, and walked 
about for a considerable time, idaimiug a method 
of telling the story alter we had got W'ell on 
the w'ay to California. 

Having settled the matter to my satisfaction, 
I stood calmly ivatchiiig the nan, jKiised ovtu- 
the W’'e.steni vi aters, for it was now evening. The 
placid ocean heaved in soft rolls, us if it were 
changed from water to oil. U])ou them the 
elfulgeuce glowed so niarvellou''lv that I held my 
breath in an ecstasy of delight. The ivoild 
seemed almost too sublime lor liiimanity, with 
all Its baseness and mean contentions. A j)raycr 
of tliiink^ and ailoration bunst Iroin my Iijjs. It 
was the first perfect sunset at sea that I had 
witnessed. In the lull fervour of my emotion, 
a female form passed across the deck hoforc me 
and eclipsed the sun. The incident annoyed me. 
Slowly the form passed, and the glowing orange 
hres fell da/zlingly upon my eyis again. But 
the charm of the scene W’as gone. The spell 
of nature’s magic was not to be recovered by 
wisliino. Again tli«* female form i-eli]>sed the 
sun. I turn<*<l to leave the deck. Tiio figure 
advanced tow\ards me. AVe had almo-t met, w'hiii 
1 recognised the lady with whom 1 liad formed 
the only acquaintance out of all the passengers. 
1 was about to address her, when she passed me, 
a> if totally oblivious of my presence. Wondering 
what 1 had done to deserve this slight, I turned 
t'. hxik alter her, and almost collided with 
L’lNtrange. He was pale as only extreme passion 
Can blanch a man ol full habit and sanguineous 
temperament I thought he was irritated at 
mi-^ting niti ; but beyond a darkling fiwn, he 


■did not recognise me, and passed on. 
Hinner had been sei|ved for somi 


some time, so that 


the deck was almost bare of passengers. Not 
ivishing to be sligbteil again by the lady, I went 
to the aibiii entrance and sat down. A few 
minutes aftciwvards, the lady ajqieared ; she tlirew 
an imploring glance upon me from her dark 
and sunken eyes, and descended the companJon- 
stairs with a swuftness that w'as extraordi- 
nary for one so w'nsteil hy disease. Still more 
*mazed by this behaviour thaii by the other, 
1 stared after the retreating figure, wlieu the 
burly body of L’Estrange blocked out tlie light 
from the doorw'ay ; for the fraction of an instant 
he seemed to hesitate ; or, rather, 1 read the 
impulse that shot tlirough lam as he saw me. 
But he did not stop ; like one following a 
hcckoning hand, he disappeared. 

I Avas astonished at the intensity of the emotion 
w'hich these simple events caused. What w'as 
less uncommon tlian for »u invalid lady to desire 
to bale a few nnnulcs’ promenade at a quiet 
interval '! If she ‘ <’iit ’ a very distant and chance 
lu quaintauce, sundy she had the riglit to do so. 
Besides, many jieople beliave eccentrically on 
board shi]». But what did her ternliid looks 
mean ? liad her illness produced delirium 1 As 
for L’EstiMugo, nothing was more natiual than 
tliat he should need a wuilk upon deck, after 
Ills excitement and dNcomfiture. Yet 1 could 
not gel lul of the sliadow'V feeling that shuvly 
grew upon me, that some daik link connected 
the mall and woman w ho had passed from me, 
like living ghosts. Against the feeling, however, 
were tin* facts that I rci .died. Did not Jj’JCslrange 
sav, wluu he and Theodore bad brokui in U]kju 
my conversation with the lady, that he did not 
know French 'f and both lie and the lady ajipeared 
to be absolute stianger,-. to i-acli other. I con- 
tinued to iHiudcr over the conflict of our iutui- 
lions and tlie realities, whuh seem to de.stroy 
their biguilii ance, until the throng of peojile 
ascending liom the dining- table ended my meta- 
pbysit al occupation. 

1 w'ent to see liow Tbcfidorc was getting on. 
It was now du.sk, luid the 1 <iiii]>r wue being lit 
111 the corridors. Stew'ards and other ships’ 
servants w<‘re bustling about; passengers were 
nmving towards then* (.ibins and iqi the stairs. 
For a little wdiile 1 could not make my way 
through the press ; ivlule tlius fixed, I felt some- 
thing pi. n ed in my hand, lu the impeifect liglrt 
and amid so many people, it W'as iiiqKi^sible to 
know W'ho the giver wms ; and lie^mnd the feeling 
that the ohject was a ]»icce of jiaper, I Ava,s igno- 
rant of what I had receiveil. Having got free, 
1 went to my Ciihin as f'a.st as pos'^iblo. I had 
liad one my.'.terious and fateful mis.sive before that 
day ; and niy natural cautiousno.ss bade me w'ait 
until T W'as v.lear of observers, before examiuing 
the paper I held. * 

Theodore w'a.s sleeping in that heavy manner 
which follow'.s great exhaustion of bodily anj 
mental powau's. I was gi'eatly relieved. Gradu- 
idly 1 raised the flame of the lamp and turned 
my eyes on the yiiece of pajier. It was crumpled 
and damp hy t^e hand had conveyed it to 
me. The contents ivere a» follows : ‘ Do not 
liold any conversation with your fellow-pae- 
sengers for the rest of the voyage. Stay in 
your cabin us much as possible. When you 
reach New York, take the first train for the 
West. VJangerous men surround you. Keep 
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your brother under your eyes constantly. Do 
not reveal "what has taken place to-day. Burn 
this, now that you have read it.' 

The last injunction was the most difficult of 
all. I did not dare to strike a mutch, I tore 
tJle paper in the smallest fraj^nuent's, and findinp; 
the port-hole ot the little corridor still open, 1 
threw the scraps away at short intervals. 

Who was this sLran};e correspoudi'iit that knew 
my alfairs so intimately, and who was so eager 
to befriend me? I could not fix upon any one 
on the ship save the lady, with whom 1 had had 
two conversations only. If she was playing the 
part of guardian angel, why { Furtlier, it she 
had written the two notes— and they were in 
the same liaudwriting— she must be comieetod 
with the desperadoes she Aval ned me against ! 
Could that poor, sulferiiig, almost dying woman 
be one of the vilest ^lests ot the iiuiuau race? 
The mere idea seemed an insult to one so rehned, 
so gentle, so eompapsioiiate. Undiscovcrable, 
^however, as the eorre'^pondont might be, J detei*- 
mined to follow the counsel 1 liad received, and 
to the letter. In thirty or more liours avc should 
be at New York; ami under any <ircumbtance'> 

1 mUbt keep TIu'odoi'e constantly under my eye, 
until we were clear of tliose who had so many 
reasons to fear and to hate luiii, as ivell as 
myself. 

But the unhap])V boy bad no avisIi to leave 
the cabin, or indeed Ins beith. llemorse devouivd 
him wiLli relenlle.ss tooth. He grew pale ami 
haggard, as if in a rapid consumption Hi', 
griet was indeed terrible ; and it T had d.ired, 

J nould ha\e told him all. Only the ceitainly, 
that in u lew hours I eould gi\i' reln t to the 
anguish that lie deemed hopeles-, st;»jed me fioiu 
saying : ‘ Sorrow no more, dear buy ; the lust 
IS found.' 

At last we reached New York. I shall s.a} 
nothing of my anxiety i-ogarding Theodiire, who I 
had to he earned lioni the ship to a (ub, so 
prostrate and despaiung was he. I will only 
relate the concluding incident ol our mu.-t mo- 
mentous voyage, wdiuh cleared up the luysteiy 
of my unknown friend. It Avas a final note, 
liastily giA'en to' me us 1 took my beat he.side 
my brother on leaving the bteainsluii Avliaii. It 
Ava.s written in I’niueh, and ran thuir. . 

‘Tlie language in wdiich 1 hid you adieu for 
ever aaiH enlighten you us to who I am, Tlirmigh 
A oil, I have been able to do one good deed before 
going from this Avorld, in wduch 1 have done .so 
many evil ones. I thank heaven for the oppor- 
t’lui.y. I know that I only reach America to 
die. But I shall leave heliind me oim, who, 
tliough now lost in sin and devoted to the injury 
of his lelloAV-creatures, Avill yet have to die also. 
jj’Estrange is thJlt one— my husband. Noaa’, 1 
pray you, as I have been good to you, not to 
take any steps against liim ; 1 Avish him to be 
with me in my last moments ; perhaps ilum 1 
may, by God's mercy, induce him to return* to 
honour and honesty. lie once Avas good and 
kind, though noAV desjierately wicked man. 
But, as I still possess some sliglit influence oA'-cr 
him, he has promised me not to harm you. 
H(‘ knows that I revealed his real position to 
you ; for the stcAvard Avho gave you my fii’st 
note told him afterwards. L’Estrange will not 
harm you ; he has sworn it, upon Avhat’is sacred 


to liim. IlaA'c, therefore, no fears, and proceed 
to your destination calmly and in peace. If 
oil cA'ei* recall my memory, pray for my peace 
eyond the grave. Adieu.' 

It Ava.s many months before Theodore recovered 
from the illness which follow'ed his escapade on 
the Atlantic. Though matters had taken so 
proAudential a turn, and though I lavished upon 
him all my ieuderniiss, he could not forgive 
himself. The liriglit, self-confident, self-assertive 
hoy that left Eiighind Avas gone, and a grave, 
silent, gentle man ha<l taken Ins place. But ho 
is .slow'ly gaming cheerfulness, as Ave prosper ; 
and Avhen my mother and sisters join us, 1 
hope he Avill again be gay, for their dear sakes. 

LAW-COURT INCIDENTS. 

Axv one interested in the peculiarities of hi< 
fello^w-man inuht needs find them strikindy 
exemplified in courts of justice ; and the judge 
or baiTLster or any other person of any dis- 
erimiiiaiion Avho lias arrived at an old age in 
the service of a hiAV-court, must possess a clear 
insight into the traits and peculiarities of man- 
kiml. \ 

Nothing is so much ajiprecialed in a court of 
justice as fun, and it is piincipally this aspect 
of the qiwstiou that this pa]iei intends to deal 
Avith. 'The solemnity AVith which they are genc- 
liilly assoaated, and the si'riuus issues at stake, 
render A\'it oi humour the more accejitable, as 
being a deviation from tlu* beaten path of 
decorum. There are times, however, Aiheii levity 
U nnidi out of place, although oltcn iiulidged 
m ; lor instance, it is most mapjiropriate to 
find a liarribter joking Avhilu llie prisoner at the 
bar stands cliaiged AVith murder ; and the jokes 
of a judge Avho is constantly making fun, if 
any little opportunity presents itself, in the end 
fall fiat, AA'itUout leaving any appreciable effect, 
A\hich IS not the case Avlieii, now and then, 
this high functionary emits a remark Avhich does 
not fail to call f’oitli mirth and laughter. 

A ready rejily or a cutting barcasm is bome- 
time.*) used as a w'oapoii of ilctence by a Avituess. 
Occasionally, even in the mofot unimportant case, 
he amU be cross-exaii lined by the opposing coun- 
sel to bUcli an extent, that unless he be a clear- 
headed and thinking person, he wdll ho liable to 
commit liimself. This is one of the aims of 
conn.scl — to conluse the Avitnosses, and constantly 
remind them that they arc on oath. Sonw indulge 
III the latter practice to an iiibuflerahle extent. 
O'Coniicll was conspicuous fur his powers of 
examination, and ol follSv iug up, if possible, 
any part of the eAudcnce the Avitness endeaA cured 
to evade. During a ]Mun->ler circuit, he Avas 
engaged in a case Aviiero tlie quc.stion wa.s the 
validity of a Avill, by which propojcty to some 
amount Avas devised, hut which the iJuin tiffs 
alleged Avas forged. O’Connell noticed that the 
subscribing Avitness dui'ing examination SAVore 
sc'A'cral times that ‘the testator signed the Avill 
while life Avas in liim.' Suspecting something, 
he asked the witness, ‘Was it not that a live 
fly Avas in the dead man’s mouth, Avhile his 
liand Avas placed on the will?’ The witness, 
through fear, actually confessed that this Avas 
the cobc. « 
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A barrister named Missing was clefcnding a 
prisoner charged wdth steal Jiig a donkey, and 
was severe in liis examination of the witness. 
The case was that the prosecutor had left the 
donkey tied to a gate, and on returning, it was 
gone. ‘JDo you mean to sav, witness,’ said 
Missing, ‘the donkey Avas stolen?’ — *1 mean 
to say, sir,’ was the rcjily, ‘that the ass w'as 
misiing.’ 

A witness may be obstructive, and give a 
barrister great trouble by refusing to answer 
questions put to him ; but this method of pro- 
cedure is not so effective as quick, sharp, and 
ready repartee. 

An eminent Engli‘<h architect named Alex- 
ander was being examined by counsel, who was 
using every effort in his poAver to depreciate, the 
AA’itness’s opinion. 

‘ You are a builder, T believe ?’ 

‘No, sir; 1 am not a builder; I am an 
architect.’ 

‘Ah, Avell, builder or architect, architect or 
builder — they are pretty much the same, 1 
suppose ? ’ 

*I beg your pardon; they are totally dif- 
ferent* 

‘Oh, indeed. Perhaps you would state Avlierein 
this great difference consists.’ 

‘An architect, sir, conceives the design, pre- 
pares the plan, draAA’s out the specification— in 
short, supplies the mind. The builder is merely 
the machine ; the avchitcit, the poAver that puts 
the macliiiie together and ‘et- it i.'oin«'.’ •' 

‘Oh, very Avell, Mr .\nli.n i ; I'* if Avill do. 
A very ingenious distinction, Avithont a difler- 
ence. — Do you liapjien to know who awas the 
architect of the Tower of Bahel V 

‘There Avas no architect, sir — hence the con- 
fusion.’ 

‘Which Avuy di<l these stairs run?’ a Avitness 
was once asked; and his reply avus . ‘That it 
depended on circumstances. If you were at the 
bottom, they run iq» ; but if }'oii are on the 
top, they run down.’ 

Cunan AA^as examining a Avitness, and failing 
to get a direct ansAver, said : ‘ There is no U'se 
in asking you qucstiuiis, for I see the villain in 
your face,’ 

‘Do you, sir?’ said the man Avitli a smile. 
‘Faix, I never kncAV my face aaus a looking- 
glass before ! ’ 

From the dock have is^siied at various times 
Avitty sayings and pert remarks ; and it is not 
an uncommon occurrence to find jii’isonei’s Avhoni 
pecuniary considerations prevent from employing 
counsel, exhibit Avonderml tact and ingenuity 
on behalf of their cSfiise. J^ouhtless, every one 
has heard of the Tiaslimaii, Avho, in reply to the 
question, ‘Guilty or not guilty?’ said, ‘He would 
like to hear the evidence before he Avould plead.’ 
Another native of the Emerald Isle raised a 
laugh in court by displaying a scar on his head 
about the size of the knob of a fire-shovel, 
Avhich he considered conclusive testimony that 
he was married. 

‘Prisoner at the bar,’ said a judge, ‘is there 
anything you would Avish to say before sentence 
is passed upon you ? ’ The prisoner looked 
toWAids the door, and remarked that he avouIJ 
like to feay ‘ good-evcning,’ if it Avas agreeable 
to the company. e* 


The sayings and doings of the bench gene- 
rally command more attention than anything 
Avhich emanates from any other part of the 
court. Probably it is a kind of policy openly 
if not inwardly to appreciate the judge’s jokes, 
on account of his high judicial position. *■' 

Some judges have been remarkable for their 
wit in giving decisions and for their eccentricity 
on the bench ; Lords Ellenborough and Mansfield 
Avere notable examples. The latter judge once 
gave encouragement to a young barrister Avho 
had forgotten the speech he had probably com- 
mitted to memory. ‘The unfortunate client who 
appears by me,’ he began — ‘the nnfoitunate 
client who appears by me — niy lord, my unfortu- 
nate client’ ‘You can go on, sir,’ said 

the judge, in an encouraging tone; ‘so far, the 
court is entirely A\dth you.’ 

One of the most noted criminal hiAvyers in 
the country, Avliile pleading the cause ot his 
client, IS often overcome by liis innocence and 
Avrongs, and is obliged to sit down and r. cover 
liiiii-.elf. ‘Don’t you think,’ said a judge to him, 
‘that the jury have found out your .iiovenients 
by tbi.>i?’ — ‘All, you forget,’ said the barrister; 
‘it is alAA'ays a hoav jury before whom T play.’ 

‘If you don’t stop that coughing,’ said an 
irritiblc judge to an ohl gentleman in court, 
*T Avill tine you one hundred pounds.’ — ‘I Avill 
give your lordship Iavo Immlrcd, if you Avill 
stop It for me,’ aams the quick reply. 

Such are a icAv mi'idents Avhicli have occurred 
in connection Avitli the bright side of law-courts 
fiom time to time. But tlicre is another aspect 
ot the question. There are the serious issues at 
stake to be ilecideil AA’ithin the precincts of the 
building, Avhicli is so often the medium Avhenco 
ensue wit, drollery, and fun. It Avould bo 
wrong to suppose that mirth does imt find a 
place, and that the sublime exists without the 
ridiculous. The very presence of the latter adds 
a charm to the former, and often chases away 
that dull monotony which Ave are apt to associate 
Avith hiAv-courts and their surroundings. 


MR CnUCKLES’S CHICKS. 

A COMEDY IN TWO ACTS.— ACT II. 

As already stated in the previous chapter, Mr 
Chuckles left the house full of the laudable 
intention to see for himself that the fowls were 
properly secured in their receptacle. He arrived 
alongside the liamp(*r at the same moment as 
the page TiddlcAvinks ; but both master and ser- 
A'ant A\cro too late — the birds had vacated their 
lodging. 

Mr Chuckles glai’od at the woe-begone Tiddlc- 
Avinks in 80 ferocious a manner as caused that 
haple.ss youth to try and remember Avliere he 
had read that death by strangulation Avas easy,’ 
or otlierAvise. 

‘ 0 you hardened young villain ! ’ at length 
gasped Mr Chuckles ; ‘ whai do you mean ? ’ and 
the enraged man extended hia right index finger 
dramatically towards the deserted hamper. 

‘Ple-e-se, sir, it ain’t niy fault, sir, I’m sure 
sir,’ whimpered the quaking page, 

‘Not your fault? Wliy weren’t you here 
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sooner ? Answer that, you young brimstono. — Suiting the action to the word, the page began 
But hold ! I will not listen to your miserable to proceed leisurely towards the house ; but had 
excuses,’ shouted Mr Chuckles, and at the same scarcely got twenty yards in tliat direction, when 
time looking around, witli the view of discovering, his footsteps were arrestetl by a stentorian voice 
if possible, the whereabouts of his erratic birds, in his rear culling : ‘Hi, hi! you boy there — ^you 
he exclaimed, ns his eyes rested ujDon in buttons, confound you I Come back, I say, 
that side of the garden wliich w’as next to the and explain the meaning of those abominable 
domain of the dreaded Major Ironlungs, ‘there fowls being in my garden, or, by Jove, I’ll put 
they are ! ’ an ounce of Ic.ud into you,’ 

There could not be the slif^htest possible doubt ‘The major!’ gasped Tiddlewinks, instinc- 
the cocliins were most undesirably near the low tively changing his slow march into a stam- 
fence separating the two gardens. What was pede. 

the best course to pursue? It would certainly Mr Chuckles was busily employed upon a 
never do to alarm the ni'wly escaped birds mine- plan for a proposed henliousi', when lus page 
cessarily, for should they become unduly excited, tuirst unceremoniously into the room in a state 
the chances were that they x\ould at once pay of breathlessness — the combined result of terror 
a flying visit to the grounds ot the choleric son and ^lUiwonted exercise. The domestic arthitect 
of JMars. Some such thoughts as these uere thus rudelv disturbed in the midst of his weighty 
evidently passing raju^ly through the brain of labours, directed towiyds the intruder a look 
the perplcAcd Chuckles, as lie stood ga/ing at of stern inquiry. 

las clucks, which wci'e serenely unconscious ol ‘ TJie major ! ’ exclaimed the distressed youth 
rxiic perplexing inti'rest that their wayward be- in piteous tones. 

liuvioiir had aroused in the breast of their new ‘ Well, wli.at of the major ? What is the matter 
owner, and eiieigetitally continued tlieir con- with the major? lias he Ijccu seized with an 
genial occupation of scratching up a receiitlj* ajioplectio fit, through giving way to violent 
sown patch ol Mower-seeds. l»assion ?’ inquired Mr ChuckloH grimly. 

At length u ray of light pierced Mr CniU(’kle-'’M ‘No, sir— -not a fit, sir ; buAthe oochin-cliiner.-, 
bald cranium. ‘ 'I'lddlowinks,’ said he, ‘go an<l sir’ 

hide behind a gooseberry bush, as n(‘ar to the ‘Ah, the fowls; what ol them? Have iliey 
liamjier a'^ you can get; and then when y«)u see returned into llie hamper ? ’ 

tlu' birds return and get into it, cn-ep out softly, ‘ 0 lor, no, sir,’ resjionded Tiddlewinks, who 
and bang d<iwn the lul as sharp as you can.’ * had by this lane rci'overed Ills breath. ‘1 only 
‘When I see ’em a-gittin’ into the ’amper, wishes as they had, sir.’ 
sir'’ oxil.iimed Titldlewmks, gunning; ‘but 1 ‘I left you in charge of those birds,’ said Mr 
ilon’t tliiuk u-i I ever shall see ’em get into it.’ Chuckles, ‘and woe betide you, should they have 
‘None ol your insolence tome, you chattering gone astray! — Now, tell me instantly, where are 
magpie; do as 1 tell you — 1 am m^w going into they?’ 

the house; and haik >ou, it au\ thing jicculiar ‘That’s just wot it is, sir,’ answered the page 
happens, come and intorni me instantly, or it with desperation. 

will he the uorso foi you ’ ‘I have every desire to be cairn and temperate 

‘ Tessir,’ meekly replied the youth, nho, in my lunguagi*,’ gravely remarked Mr Chuckles ; 
soon as he saw the retreating foiiii of his master ‘but if you dii not immediately explain that 

(lisa])pear from \ lew, began to indulge in a speeies last remark of yours, I shall most certainly lie 

ol Zulu nar-danee, or exaggerated ‘cellar flap,’ obliged to beha\ e in a manmu* more forcible than 
whicdi calihtlienic exercise, although doubtless polite.’ 

much niipreciated, in festive moments, by his ‘Yes, sir, that’s just wot — I mean, sir, that 
chums ot the distinguished order ot ‘button^,’ them birds has got into the major’s garding and 

was not exactly calculated to meet with approval itj a-routin’ of it up, sir.’ 

from a number of shy fowls. Therefore, what ‘Then they must be got back again at all 

happened under the l ircunistances was not a risks,’ said Mr Chucklcb in a ‘ do-or-die ’ tone of 

matter for much surprise. 'J'lie ‘old bird’ ivhose voice. 

I ieculianty lias been alluded to, by a kind of ‘Yes, sir, please, sir. But the major knows 

lalf'tlying, half-jumping movement, succeeded in all about it, sir ; he ’s seen ’em, and said he 

locating itself on ilie other bide of the fence would put a hounce of lead into me, sir.’ 
exactly in the centre of a promising clump of ‘Oh, he used tlireatcning language, did he?’ 
tender annuals ; whither it was of course imiue- remarked Mr Chuckles with quite a magisterial 
finitely followed by the majority ot its fellow- air. — ‘ H’m, I think you iRviy retire now, while 
birds. I just think over what is the best to be done 

When TiddlewiTiks saw what had hap]>f‘m‘d, under the peculiar cucumstanceb.’ 
he suspended his healthy exercise jvs eiuldeiily The youth required 'no second Lidding, hut 
as he had begun it, and stood staving, m a semi- quitted the rof^m with ]>r.ii-e worthy alacrity, only 
imbecile manner, at the cochins, wdiich had so too pleased to ’ e lei o' f >o ea-i!y. 
uncereinonioubly transferred themselves over the ‘Yes, Mr I * al!.« i IJ, \o:i iiuie accomplished 
way. ‘Wot a rare go !’ at length gasped out the a nice day’s work with your present of poultry,’ 
bewildered youth. ‘ Won’t there be a game ju'-t, soliloquised the irate Chuckles as he paced up 
and no mistake ! oWlien that there major sees and doivn the room. ‘ But I ivill be even with 
’em, he ’ll be on the rampage. Wot to be done ? you, eir ; f’H “owe you one,” us the man says 
Oh, I remember. The guv’nor said as how if in the play.’ 

anything peculiar took place, I was to let him Could he but have guessed tliat^ wliilst lie 
know directlv ; so, as this is a very rare start, was Avowing vengeance against the giver of the 
1 ’ll be off and tell him.’ * cochins, that generous individual was being 
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1 quietly united in the holy bonds of wedlock to 
his only daughter ! 

‘I think,’ mused IMr Chuckles, ‘it will be 
the wisest course to see the major, and endea- 
vour to induce him to look upon the invasion 
of his flower-beds as a circumstance that could 
not be very well avoided, and as such, to treat 
the matter in a philosophical light.’ And he 
turned to depart upon liih mission ; but just as 
he stepped upon the terrace outside, he beheld, 
to his dismay, the podgy form of Major Iron- 
lungs advancing by rapid strides towards the 
house. In another minute, the two neighbours 
stood lacing each other. 

‘All, major, you here’’ began Mr Chuckles 
in his blandest manner. ‘So unexpected a visit 
from so distinguislied a personage is, ,yoii 
know ’ 

‘Don’t try to humbug me, sir,’ sharply inter- 
rupted the gallant but rude defender of hearths 
and homes. 

‘My dear major, T have not the slightest 
intention of “luiml)ugging ’’ you.’ 

‘I should think not, indeed ; it’s not to be 
done, sir. — Look you here now ; I am a m.an of 
few words ; 1 like to come to the point at once, 
even if it bo the point of the sword.’ As the 
major uUeied the'se words, there came, borne 
by the breeze, a lively cackling of lowLs. ‘Do 
you hear that abominable dm, sir?’ asked the 
man-of-war of Mr Chnekh's. 

That genth'inan a<liuitted that he was not 
entirely iiidillerent to the sounds referred to, at 
the sami' time excusing the conduct of Uk* 
poultry on the ground that it was the natnr.al 
vocatiop of chanticleers to procLum the morn. 

‘Proclaim (he fiddleslick, sir’’ exclaimed the 
major. ‘ llubbi'-li ! Coik-cunviiig tune i.s at this 
period of the year lour a.m.’ 

‘AVell, then, luncheou-timo, if it will bo 
more ' agreeable to you, majoi-,’ insinuated Mr 
Chuckles. 

‘Nothing can be agroealde to me, .sir, but saLi.s- 
faction,’ replied the major, frowning liiTcely. 

‘My dear major, yon shall have it !’ 

‘That’s right, sir. I respect you for speaking 
out like a lu.an, .sir. Let us go imriKaliately to 
the bottom of the garden,’ 

‘N-n-not in the garden, I think, major; we 
will have it in the room— this room; just a 
cold snack on a tray, yon know.’ 

‘Cold snack on a tray' Wliy, do yon wish 
to pretend, sir, tliat you are unaware of the 
object of my coming here? Wliat do you think 
I climbed over those ^VTetchcd palings for?’ 

‘To say truth, major,’ answered Mr Chuckles 
with the calmne.ss of desperation, ‘I cannot 
comprehend why yon shouhl put yourself to 
such inconveiiieiice all on account of sudi a 
humble individual as myself.’ 

‘Do the.so abominable cochin -chinas now in 
my garden belong to yon, sir?’ demanded the 
irate warrior in measured tones. 

‘ They do. That is, they ’ 

‘Quite sufficient, sir. They are your property ; 
you admit the fact. Then, pray, allow me to 
inform you that the flowers which ju.st now are 
being rooted up by your miserable fowls, 
are* cultivated by me at no trifling co.st.* And 
the major ‘threw out’ his chest and endeavom-ed 
to add an inch or two tii. his stumpy figure. 


‘My dear major,’ said Mr Chuckles, ‘I shall 
be only too glad to ’ 

‘Give me' the satisfaction of a gentleman, 
eh?’ 

‘I will pay aiiytliing’ 

‘ Pay, .sir ’ dim’t talk to me of pay ! Insist 
to JMajor Ironlung? can only be wiped out in 
one way, sir, and tlui! i 1 \ >1 ! Will you 

meet me in llie the podgy 

warrior in grandiose toni's. 

‘]\la)or Ir - 1 replied the peacefully 

inclined . / - ••. :'i a calmness of demeanour 
which did him infinite credit, ‘you are of 
coiuse well aw’are that an enlightened age has 
condemned the duello, as you term it ; and, how- 
ever much I miudit feel inclmod’ 

‘Ah, but you don’t feel inclined, 1 can 
plainly sec,’ iniernipted the major. 

‘To,’ coniinued Mr Chuckles, ignoiing the 
interruption — ‘to accede to your reipiest, 1 am 
atr.ud the o]qiortunity for us to maim or kill 
each other would not be easils' fouiio, though 
W’o might, I daresay, take an excur''un a* ros^ 
the Cliatmel. I’ll think the matter i>\or, Major 
Irimlung-.’ 

Now, a close observer w’ould Ii.tig detected 
n look of (lk'i]*pointed .surprise in the eyi-^ of 
the gallant m.ijor ; •pi'^t us though he had 
received .an answ’er wduch ho neillier expected 
nor desired. The warrior turned to depait, and 
as lio proceeddl down the path, (nod out: ‘1 
intend to have a sliot at tlie ohl bird, to get 
my hand in a bit.’ lie w.d e\ideii|]v (U.‘-irou4 
of di^eoneeilin ' I'* n ’ ''•'i) pro-])eitive anta- 

gonist by an . •* ;>■ n <■! bounco and Prum- 
mageni blu-.ter. 

Mr Chuckles sought the repo-.e of his easy- 
ch.tir, and ensconced in its springy di'pths, freely 
ma<le use of lus jioekot-liandki'irliiel in the 
p( lioiin.ince of that (qietalioii ( onimonly known 
as ‘mopping’ his .'-liming craiiuun. ‘I’hi'w’’ bo 
ejaculated, ‘how w.irm it i'-, to be sure' What 
a fool 7 have been! Only to think that 1, 
Christopher Chuckles, liave almost undertaken 
to fight a saiemmary diiid witli tliat briinstony 
old reprobate next door. Jt is simply ridiculous, 
now I eomc to Hunk of it coolly and calmly. 
Society Is strongly against tlie barbarou.s custom; 
and as I am a le.-peetable and a n "pecttsl 
member ..nd a good Christian, how 

can 1 « . ■; ennutenauee a practice 

w’hich the w'oild, m common with myself, eni- 
jdiatieally taboos?’ The wmrthy man derived 
much comfort from these reflections, and tliery- 
aller made up Ins mind that he W’ould not 
gratify the major by standing before lum as a 
living target, to be ‘bulls-eyed’ or ‘iiinercd,’ as 
the ease might bo. 

‘Did I not hear Major Ironlungs in conver- 
sation, or latlicr, I think, altercation, with you, 
Christttpher, dear?' asked Mrs Chuckles as she 
enU'ied the room. 

Well, Marin, I rather imagine yon did.’ 

‘J thought the major was speaking in some- 
what elevated tones. Wfcat was it all about, 
dear ? ’ 

‘ Fighting, Maria ’ 

‘Fighting!’ echoed Mrs Chuckles, ‘Oh, I 
suppose he was describing to you some of his 
mighty exploits on the field of battle ?’ 

‘No, Maria; he did not allude to his past 
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BJmguinnvy career. — The fact is, my dear,’ con- 
tinued Mr Chuckles solemnly, ‘Major Ironlungs 
has challenged me to fight a duel.’ 

‘And yoiil’ gasped Mrs Chuekh'S. 

• ‘ T, Maria, as a family man, feel it my duty 

not to oblige that bellicose individual.’ 

‘ Ah ! ’ sighed Mrs Cliuckles, as she staggered, 
half fainting, and was only just saved in time 
by the stalwart arms of her lord and mask'r. 

* Hillo, Maria ! do hold up. 1 say ’ Hero 

Mr Chuckles came to a suilden stop ns the loud 
[ report of a gun smote his ear. The era"!! 
of firearms had an instant re^dvifying elle< t 
on the apjiarently unconscious Mi-s Chuckles, 

[ lor she r[uic)vly opened her eyes, and gave every 
! sign of rc'storation, to the no small relief of her 
panting husband, wlio seized tlie opportunity to 
deposit his fair (but stout) burden in the easy- 
chair. • 

‘That noise, Chris! ophei’, it — it ivas like .a gun 
going oft,’ murmured the poor lady feebly. 

r'You .lie rigid, Maria; it uas the report of 
a gun.’ 

‘Oh, do ^ay you’re not shot Christopher, dear 
— do, for ' 1 / 1 V Siike — do Kiy jou aie not killed,’ 
she iiiijdoied. 

Mr (.'liudvles was e\tremely happy in being 
in a sidlicieiitly live stale to mfoiiu lus .sympa- 
tluHing juirtner th.it he was not perlorakal by 
any deadly luissib’, and as mueh lor hia oivn 
sake as lur hers*. 

‘Haved, .sav(‘d!’ ('\elaiiiied the grateful woman 
iis she lo^e irorn her seat, .iiid was about to 
entwine her .anus round ber (’Insslojihci’s neck, 
ulieii the <'on|ugal iiileiitum irustr.ited by 
file iiraiite once more on the scene (.f 

TiddlevMiiks in a st.de ot wild terror and with 
something lila* a limp in lus g.ut. 

‘Oil, ]i ]'les(>j fiir,’ (lied the sc.ircd youth, 
‘T’m ki-kilJi‘d — I kiKov 1 am; send lor the 
’or.spital.’ 

‘\Vh.d is the matter''’ simultaneously asked 
his ni.aster and mistiV".. 

‘It’.s all along o’ that Major IJiroiilungs. He 
wos a aimin’ ut tlu' old bud, but be luis-ed 
bun; and lie’s ’it mo instead, .lud it’s 
hoi fid!’ blurted out the iliicken youth in 
aj)])arcnt agony. 

‘ I’oor boy,’ .said Mrs Cliuekleg s\'mpatheticall> ; 
and her husband, wln> b.id a shrewd guess tliat 
the page avas mo”.' b’.dil. u"! than hurt, oh.'^e^ved ' 
th.at substantial ■ m ,•[ <i;i jop personal injury I 
might possibly he WTiing out of the peipctratoi* 
of the Joed, and witli that object in view’ ho 
.dioidd communicate with Ida sohdtor. As the 
indignant master of tlie m.dtreated ‘hutton.s’ 
announced this determination, who shoifld appear 
on the scene hut the major himself, appaiently, 
from the blue-red .‘qijiearance of his visage, on 
the point of being seized with apophxy, and 
carrying his gun in a manner not at all calcu- 
late'd to inspire any one with unlimited con- 
fidence in the hearer’s knowledge of the pi*ccise« 
use of firearms. 

‘ 1 ’ve done it ! ’ oxclainied the intruder grimly, 
bringing tlowui the biitt-eud of his gun heavily 
oil (o the floor and glaring wildly upon those 
ai’ound him. 

‘Yes,’ said IMr Chuckles, with dignified c.alin- 
ness, ‘you have done it, Cazo upon that poor 
hoy there, the victim of your inaccurate aim.* 


‘See here, guv’nor,’ whimpered the injured 
individual alluded to. ‘When next you goes for 
to aim at a co-cocliin-cliiner, don’t you go for 
to hit a hinncrccnt cove hke me.’ 

‘ You wretched ofishoot of brimstone,’ cried the 
infuriated major, ‘how* dare you insinuate that 
my gun-practico is not — er — what it should he? 
When I was in tlm’ 

liefoie the aifionli'd mark.iman could splutter 
out the ivinamder of his speech, the door w*as 
(jnifklv opened, and Mr I’rank F(‘atherw*cll 
entered the room, closely followed by Mary Ellen, 
who was hanging her pretty little lu'ad, and 
blushing in the most iiewitchingly becoming 
manner, like the eonscions ciiljint she un- 
doubtedly considero*! Iicrseif. 'i he adihtion to 
the little x».irLy adected the latter in various 
w'.avs. * Mr Chuckles stared and frowned ujam 
Frank; whiKt the niajoj’ looked askance at the 
donor of nntanied poultry. Mri Chuckles 
‘caughj’ her daughb'r’s eye; and nods .and 
wroath<‘d smiles, with other signs, w*ere frei'ly 
jtnssed lietween the [lair in (puck and (evidently) 
intelligible .sueceissinn. 

‘J’ray, do not h't ns interrupt the harmony,’ 
said Frank in a eheeifnl and airy manner. — ‘I 
think, J\lajor Ironliings,’ he w’eVt on, ‘yon tvere 
.speaking lus T opened tlie clooi*, and, if 1 am not 
much mistaken, the words wdiuh fell upon my 

ear were, “w'hen I w.is in the” Pmceeii, 

my de.ir major ; do not deprive us ot }our doubt- 
leshly mli'j'esting reniimscenees.’ 

‘ 1 was merely going to mention fbe fact,’ said 
the m.njor, in a con.'^ideiMbly subdiud manner, 

‘ that when I w’as in the army ’ 

‘F.udon me, in.ijor,’ iritenu]»ted Frank, smil- 
ingly, ‘but I’m .somewhat of a stiekler’ for 
ateiiraiy; w'as it not in th.it branch of the 
auxiliaiy forces known as tlie militia, where ?’ 

‘Well, sir, ami play, wli.it if it were the 
mihlia?’ and the sometime member of tliat 
exeidleiit hut often derided branch of England’s 
brave def<nder.s stow led .sav.igely, and <IkI not 
.seem to he altogetlu r .it Ins o.'U'e. 

‘Only the militia” exclaimed ]\li\s Chuckles 
in contemptuous tones ; W’hilst that young imp 
’I’lddlewinks imlulgial Inmself by sdewdrig up 
lus fact' iiilo an a.sSorLnu‘nt of new* and improved 
griimu 

‘A imhtianian after all!' observed Mr Chuckles, 
.•'ticking bus thumbs into his w'di^tcoat armholes 
111 th(' approied manner, at the Fame time 
throwing out his chest. ‘Why, T think I’m 
etpial to a soldier of that calilire ; so 1 advise 
you, ISli* Militiaman, to keep that weapon of yours 
(juiet, before taecidcnt number tw*o li.ijipens.’ 

‘Do you?’ snecringly rcturfted iho major. 

‘ Wliy, cert’niy,’ lacetiou->ly answered Ifr 
Chuckles, gaining confidence as ‘the enemy’s’ 
incrc.ising di.scomliture bobime apparent ; ‘ at all 
events iii my house, sir. If you really think that 
a few extril firmg-drill.s would improve your 
prai’tiee, go and jiractise on your own 
domestics.’ 

‘In cour.se,’ ventured to remark the, now* exces- 
sively delightetl and grinumg ‘buttons,’ whose 
iniurie.s had been purely imaginary; ‘and mind 
you take butter aim — yah ! ’ 

The discomfited blusterer divined that if h(f 
stayed any longer, he would he jirettv certain 
to "hear things said of him •vhich would by no 
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means conduce to his serenity of mind, so he 
shouldered his "un, and giving a final glare all 
round, beat a hasty retreat, followed by the 
smiles of all. 

‘ And now,’ said Mr Chuckles, turning wdth an 
air of authority to Frank and the fair runaway, 
* pray, what is the meaning of this 1 ’ 

‘ O pa, dear, do forgive us ! ’ pleaded the 
brand-new bride ; ‘ it w as all my fault, it ivas, 
really.’ 

‘Forgive? Vour fimlt? IF/mt is your fault’’ 
tiuerieil the perplexed Chuckles. 

‘The fact is,’ said Frank, stepping forward to 
the relief of his bride, and holding out his hand 
to his newly made father-in-law, ‘mo — T — that is 
— and your daughter — dear Mary Ellen — are 
married ! ’ 

‘Married!’ exclaimed Mr Chuckles. **IIow’? 
When? Where?’ 

‘My dear — father — ^in'^the u'^ual way— half an 
hour ago— at the little church round the corner,’ 
promptly ansn ered Frank, delighted and .surprised 
that the old gentleman took the matter so quietly. 

‘Without my consent, eh, you young 

‘ Well — cr — you see, sir — circumstances ’ 

‘What is the state oi your exchequer, sir’’ 
interrujded Mr Chuckles, looking more severely 
than he had as yet done. 

Frank, who had naturally anticipated some 
such question, e^^idently appeared fully prepaicd 
with a satisfactory answer. ‘I regret,’ said he, 
‘to inform you that, just heforc leaving home 
this morning, 1 received a telegram wdiich in- 
formed me of the demise of a distant cousin, 
whom I had not seen, or ever heard from, for 
many years, and who has evidently heeii so 
pleast'd vvitli me for never troubling lum, that it 
apjiears he lias lieijiicathed to me — no doubt out 
of jiure gratitmle— liis little fortune — about twelve 
thousand pounds.’ 

‘Well, niy dear boy,’ exclaimed Chuckles fhe 
with con.si(lerable elfusion, ‘ T suppose I must 

offer my eongrat No ; I don’t mean that 

— my sincere sympathy 111 your bereavement, 
ahem ' ’ 

Then followed a good lime all round of hand- 
shaking and hugging and kissing; ‘all over the 
shop,’ as Tiddlcwiiiks afterw^ards vulgarly ex- 
pressed himsell to the lioiiseinaid and rook. 

At the termination of this exerci.se, Mr Cliuckle.s 
drew’ Ins uew'-lound sou-iii-law 011 one side, and 
whispeied ; ‘But I say, Frank, my bov, w’asii't 
the jirescnt of poultry — especially tlie old bird — 
a dodge, eh ? ’ 

‘Well— er — you see’ began the young 

fellow in a hesitating manner. 

‘Out with it !*■ don’t be afraid,’ urged the 
now benignant lather-in -law’ ; ‘ all is ended hap- 
pily. The fact is, I was pai'tly prepared’ 

‘Candidly then, sir, it wa.s a — a — sort of wdiat 
you might call ruse,’ admitted Frank. ‘Pray, 
forgive ’ 

‘Forgive, my dear hoy! Tliere is nothing 
requiring forgiveness ; I can but admire your 
masterly strategy. See what has come out of it ! 
A blustering, bouncing ox-major of militia utterly 
routed ; a good hinsnand gained for my only 
‘liild; and I have found a sterling aon-in-law. 
AVliat more can we poor mortals expect ? ’ 

IVank smiled (luietly, and w’ondered how his 
‘ uiasterly strategy ’ jvould have been appreciated, 

• 


had not the unexpected good fortune which liad 
so timely befallen him been put into the scale 
against Mr Chuckles’s Chicks. 


TEA AS PREPAIiED IN THE EAST. 

The Hunnias (Himalayan natives) drink tea 
which conies from China in small packets, made 
up of the laige leaves, small branches, seeds, &c., 
forming a mass reduced to the smallest possible 
size bj’ pressure, and rendered sometimes still 
more compact by a slight addition of sheep’s 
blood. The lliimiias travel gri'at distances, living 
only on tea and wdiat the Hindus call sutfoo — 
that i-^, tlonr made from roasted beans or peas. 
To prepare the tea, tlicy boil the leaves for .some 
hours — all night, 111 fact, it they are iii camp — 
in a .small eaitlien pot; then they pour out the 
infusion into a large Aiasin full of hot Avater, 
adding some .salt and clarilie<l butter (gbee), if 
they happen to liavc it. All these naturally 
make a kind of soup; and the natn«' can live 
on it several months, and undergo si'Aere fatigue 
without taking any other nourishnn of. 

‘The method atloptcd b;v the JNIongols and 
other Tartar tribes for the preyiaiatiou of tea 
in bricks is,’ says Johnston, in liis fVicai/s/n/ 
of Common L'ije, ‘it is believed, that which 
extracts from the leaves tlie greatest possible 
amount of iiouri.sliment. They sciape the tea 
into fine i)Owder, and boil it in tlu* alkaline 
water of the steppes, adding some fat and salt, 
after wdiioh they yiour oil the lupiid, leaving the 
deposit. They 'drink twenty, e\en forty, ghis.se.s 
oi thi.$ liquor in the dav, mi\ing in it some 
honey and hutU r with a little roa-it meat ; hut 
with only a little milk instead of the meat, they 
can feuh.- 5 ist many weeks with this drink lor 
sole sustenance.’ 


IF I W E 11 E Y 0 U. 

Wtiv (lid 1)0 look so glii'. e sho asked. 

Wliat TDinlit tlie Liciiildi' 1j(j > 

*My bttlo laaid,’ lu' &a;hin" said, 

‘SuppoNe that you were me, 

And \ou a Moi^lity si-ciet owned, 

Trav, till ino \\liat uai’d do ?’ 

‘I think I’d tell il soinehody,’ 

Haul slie, ‘II I veie you ’’ 

Blit still lu* sighed .and looked askance, 
iK'apite her syinjiatliy. 

‘Oh, tell mo, little maul,’ ho said 
Again, ‘ it you woie me, 

And if }ou loved a pietty las-i, 

. 0 then, what would you do 
* I think I ’d go and tell hoi so,' 

Said she, ‘ if I were vou ! ’ 

‘My little maid, ’tis you,’ he said, 

‘Alone are deai to me.’ 

Ah then, the turnod aw’ay her head, 

Ami ne’ei a word said sho. 

But what he wliispered in her ear, 

And w’hat she answeied too — 

0 no, I cannot tell you this ; 

1 d guess, it 1 were you ! 

(I. ClilFTON BlNOnAM. 
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ill many localities ; and that, consequently, if 
ABE THE CANADIAN FORESTS it ^vere diot for forost hres, those lands which 
BEING EXHAUSTED? were carefully loohcd after would never become 

For some \oaiN jiad the Indief has been grudii- denudeil of their trees. It was true, however, 
ally fotmni;^r m the mnuls of those interested ' that the supply of jiine and .^naice was rapidly 
in the welfare of (Hnada that the forests of . being exhausted, and that the lumbering inte- 
that country are being slowly but steadily used rests of the province were becoming of less 
up ; and the matter being oin' that has most importance every year. There was a consider- 
serious aspects, it has been madi* the sub- able quantity of hemlock tpruce in the pro- 
ject of an official inquiry, in order that the vnice, but m many sections of the country it 
nature of the causes -which ma^’ be at work in was being rapidly destroyed for the purpose 
biinging about .i destruction which is greater of securing the bark, which was extensively used 
than the production of I ret's, might be ascertained, j lor tanning leather. The province could once 
and remedies for so dangeroub a state of things i hoa.st a large quantity of heavy birch ; but 
suggested. At the instigation i)f the Marquis oC of latt‘ years much of it hftd been converted 
Laiibdowne, the Governor-genci.d of Canada, and into toii-timber and exported. Recently, too, 
with the coucunenc(* of Lord Dei by, an official the necessity had arisim for the somewluit cx- 
commuiiicalioii was ou the 2(1 of July, 188 i, tensive use of a number of portable sawmills, 
sent to the lieutenant-governors of the various A large proportion of the area of the pro- 
provinces of the Dominion, asking for siudi viuco was held by agriculturi.sts, who hitherto 
information as was obtamuble on the repoited ajipeared to have taken but little interest in 
proximate exhaustion of forests. The replie- the preservation of the forests, most of them 
received throw much light upon the Mib)ect. having stripfied more land of its timber than 

Let us first deal with tlie small provmee of was actually ncce.s=5ary, and had not been so 
Prince Edward Island. The aii-.wer .sent to careful of tlie reiiiaimler a.s tliey should have 
Lord Lansdownc by the lieutenaut-goveinor was been. As was well known, forest fires had 
brief, but very signifu^ant. lie said that there done an immense amount of damage in the pro- 
were now no forests of any c^tent in the province, vince, and large traets of country once covered 
they having disappeared under the axes of the with a stately growth of pine, .spruce, &o., were 
settle/ and the lumber-man. now almost barren. The Deputy-commissioner 

From Nova Scotia, two Reports were recei\ ed* concluded by expressing a regi’ot that the lumber- 
— one from tin; presimt, and the oth^r from the iiig and agricultural portioTls of the population 
former, Depiitv-cominissioner of Crown Lands, were not more fully alive to the importance 
The former said tliat, having made inqiiiric.s of and necc'^sity of pri'-serying the forests of the 
several gentlennm engaged in the lumbering country ; for, had proper care been taken to 
business in the province, he had found that all, prevent fires and to guard the growing tknber, 
or nearly all, the timher-lands would have beiyi the forests would be in a much more tliriving 
cut over before the expiration of six years state than they were at the present time, 
from the date of writing ; though it did not The Report of the ex-deputy-commissioner of 
follow that the tiipbi?r-supp1y {Irould then he Crown Lands was of a more lengthy and detailed 
exjiausted. It was found that by carefully bus- description. It started with the admission, that 
banding those trees which were too small for the greater part of the continent of North 
conversion into lumber at the time of the first America — which a few generations ago was an 
cutting, a second cutting of iieai'ly equ}4 worth unbroken forest from ocean to ocean — was heing 
could, after fifteen or twenty years, be obtained rapidly depleted of its timber; and the reader 
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was reminclecl that many sections of the Old 
World now sterile were prosperous and fertile 
before the destruction, of their forests. The 
Report went on to account for the origin of 
forest fires. It appars that the aborigines, as 
well as the early French settlers on the conti- 
nent, were careful never to make fires in the 
woods in the dry season of summer. In 1783, 
however, a great number of refugees and dis- 
charged soldiers came into the country, and 
many new settlements were formed. The fol- 
lowing year, no rain fell during the latter part 
of May, the wdiole of June, and the first ten 
days of July. Fires wore kindled in the clear- 
ings by the new settlers, and it was reported 
that, within a fortnight, two-thirds of the pro- 
vince was burned over. The ox-eommi^a'oner 
stated that, except what w^as cultivated and wdiat 
was under water, every p!trt of the peninsula of 
Nova Hcotia would now be covered with trees, 
were it not for their destruction by fires, 'whicli 
scourged the country more or less eviuy year ; 
and he went on to make a suggestion with which 
it is impossible not to sympathise. He proposed 
that active measures should be adopted to put a 
stop to the ravages of fires, and to prevent the 
felling of trees of less than a given diameter — 
to be arrived at after due iinpiiry and considera- 
tion — and he ventured to express the opinion 
that were this done, Nova Scotia would con- 
tinue to be a timber-producing and exporting 
country for all time to come. TJie necessity 
for some such restrictions as the ex-commis- 
sioner suggests will be (pute apjnirent wdien w'e 
mention that at the present time a man is 
allowed to cut how and wdiat he pleases in the 
forests of Nova Sootia. Sawmills of every form 
and variety are to be found there wdierc’vcr tlien* 
is a stream large enough to turn a wdioel, if 
but for a few months in the year ; and trees 
of seven inches diameter and njiwards an* cut 
down ; those not large enough to come under 
the head of small deal, being made into staves, 
laths, and shingles. The Report concluded with 
the assertion, that though tlie yield of timber 
at the pres<;nt time iu tlie province W'os great, 
it would be gradually diminislicd unless ade- 
quate protection were afford od to trees. 

Passing over New Brunswick— witli reference 
to which province there is little inlormation to 
hand bearing upon the condition of the forests — 
we come to Quebec. From a ‘Memorandum on 
the Crown lumber Forests of tlie Province of 
Quebec and on the subjects submitted to the 
.^erican Forestry Congress at Montreal, in 
August 1882, that might be applicable thereto,’ 
many facts and figures are obtainable. Tlie 
Memorandum states that tlie district south of the 
St I.<awTeiice is generally suitable for <*ultivation, 
and is largely so employed ; while the district 
on the north side of the river, though about 
one hundred and seventy-seven thousand eight 
hundred square miles in extent, does not contain 
a portion of land fit for cultivation equal to 
one-fourth of its arciL Even that small pro- 
portion of land which is fit for cultivation, from 
coldness of climate in the northern part and 
from difficulty of access, would long bo too far 
below the ordinary standard of agricultural value 
to attract settlement qr admit of cultivation being 
profitable, were it not for the produce market 

b ' 

and the employment afforded by the timber { 
trade. To be permanent, this trade, according . 
to the Memorandum, must be carried on with 
that ever-increasing regard for the preserva- j 
lion of the forests wdiicb it is evident the ! 
interests of the s(‘ttlers, tlie public revenue, Ahd 1 
the country generally will in future require. 
Being fit for nothing else, by far the greatest 
portion of the vast northern region refeiTed to 
above must remain a forest for ever, increasing 
in value as limber becomes more scarce else- 
where. Perhaps, however, it will be capable of 
maintaining a sparse but hardy population in 
comparative comfort by the development of the 
resources of its nunes and its forests, if cared 
for and preserved. It is said that the valuable 
timber of the forests is being rapidly destroyed 
by the commercial denuind for it and by deso- 
lating fires, and it is itecessary now distinctly 
to bear in mind that there are no new fields to 
fall hack upon for tlie wdiite pine that gives 
the trade its S])ecial value. ‘I’lie inen lining 
scarcity of w'ood for fencing, biiildin % and 
especially for fiiH. ’** auvncMthig th'* dilHculty 
of living, and •' -n ■ li:* •■■'i h ■,» the value 

of farms even '‘u '.tii!"ii (I'.ie'w, * favour- 
able. 

Speaking of the Forestry Association — a body 
of practical and scientihc men — the iMi'iuorandum 
says that the population of the province owu'S it 
a debt of gratitmh*, on account of the great care 
it shows m dealing with tin* sulijeclb of forest 
preservation and cultivation, so specially import- 
ant to the iutme jirosporitv of Quebec. Tins 
province is obviously ad.iptcd, by its iavouiabh* 
geographical posilnm and the unfitness of much 
of it for other onltiiation, to he a timher- 
‘yielding and tiinher-tr.uling country for ever. 

The Memorandum then went on to quote n 
paper of T)r Hough, the clnet of the Forestry 
Branch of the l)ep:irtinent of Agriculture of the 
United States, advocating the ])kinting of titcj, 
along ruihvay lines. Jt contained information 
on the ureat and rapidly increasing conhumption 
(»f small trees for railway ‘ties’ ni the United 
Slates, and stated tliat the demand for them on 
the Canadian railroads must coiitinno to increase. 
Ifrom two thousand two hundred to three 
thousand five hniidr-ed such ‘ties’ w^crc used 
to every mile ; and there were one hundred 
thousand miles of railroad in the United States. 
The average duration of a tic was five to eight 
years; and thirty to fifty millions would be. 
required for the one hundred thousimef miles 
.each year. This would necesbilate the annual 
cutting over of from sixty to one hundred thou- 
sand acres of ivond ; and as the trees would 
require on an avi'rage thirty, years to attain the 
necessary size, there should be from about 
eighteen to thirty acres of woodland to every 
mile of the railroad. The Memorandum went 
on to state that amongst the trees recommended 
lor planting along the sides of railways, the 
black walnut for many reasons was strongly advo- 
cated b}’- severfcl eminentsAmerican and Canadian 
gentlemen. Among the lattfer could be mentioned 
the Honmirahle Mr Joly, who had set a good 
example by commencing the cultivation of the 
black w'alnut on a large scale. It was stated, 
indeedf. that he had recently planted ten thou- 
sand such trees in one season. This gentleman 
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liad said, ‘both the pi'eservation of our existing 
fore.stB and the creation of new forests in regions 
where they do not exist, are absolutely neces- 

« eary.’ Mr July had also warmly advocated the 
institution of an annual ‘arbor-day,* or day on 
W?iich the general planting of trees throughout 
tlie province would be enoourage<l. 

The Honourable Mi’ Ijoriug, the President of 
the Forestry Association, liad lorincd an e.stimate 
of the time it would take to exhaust the timber- 
grounds in the several Stati's of the Union, 
and had drawn tins conclusion : in the course 
of one generation, the prcMuit forests of the 
United States w’ould be almost milirely ex- 
hausted. This, as the Memoran<lum pointed out, 
might be regarded a*- paiufu.llv iu-trrtn* for 
the population of C'lii.i'li, U' iii”( immi-a'p.' to 
llicm the exhausting demand winch, long btdbre 
the eloae of that li'rih, would be made upon 
their forests to meet the ivquneineiits of the 
•American market. 

]\lr I*. Wliite, M P. for Kcnfrew, Ontario, in 
a dear, vigorous, and succinct veibal addre‘'S on 
the loss 111 the piovmce Irom loiest tires, had 
estimated the value lost annually by them in 
Ihe Ottawa District at twenty millions of «lollars. 
’’J’lus estimat)', tlie JMeinorandum continued, might 
be thought evce-sive ; though, vvlien one bore m 
mind that m addition to the value of tlie market- 
al'lo timber, the fin th not only the 

sinailer tri'i’s — lli.it vv..* '■! lu tu' . ■ yeais yield 
successive cuts ot eijual value —but also, in many 
cases, all the seedlings and seed-eoncs, it was 
impossilde not to com hide that the ease vvus, 
it anytlnug, understated. As an appropriate 
setting oil to tins slateiuent, the .Meinoraiidum 
Siiid that the thiuiiuig-out of the larger dees 
by the lumbor-iiuin hastened tli- u’* v fh of 
the younger ones which were to i"* <1 l i !• 
Speaking ol the endiavonrs of the lumber-men 
to prevent fires, Mr AVliite laid jiislly rmiiarkeil 
that tlie aullioritv of goveriimeut was iicccssarv', 
ami he had said tliat the trade would not 
object to a sjiecial tax to meet the expenses 
ot governmental supervision. Tie had further 
suggested that the period during which the 
bill mug of brush by settlers be interdicted 
should be extended to the months of June, 
yeptemher, and October, 

At the Forestry (Vingrcss held at IVIontreal 
in August 1882, a (.Amiipittce had been appointed, 
.Hid this Committee, in its Peport, had recom- 
mended : (1) Tlie reservation of all jiine ami 
spriu ' lands unlit for settlement, tor lumbering 
puriioscs exclusively ; (2) the prohibition of the 
burning of brush by settlers in tha vncinity ol 
fir-trees during the months of May, June, Sep- 
tember, and Octol^u* (July and August burning 
being already interdicted in the province ot 
Quebec) ; (3) the division of the timber-country 
into districts, and the appointment of police 
under a superintendent with magisterial powem 
whose duty it should be to detect and punisli 
olfenders and provide for the extinction of tires ; 
(4) and that tlie cost irf the maisitenanee of this 
protection-tax miglft be partially met by the 
imposition of a moderate tax on the parties 
owning or leasing timber-lands. 

The llcporks for the remaining provinces — 
— Ontario, Manitoba, and British Col>tmbia — 
present little that differs from the Reports to 
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which we have already referred. Tlie Report 
from Ontario came from the Clerk of Forest 
I’re.sevvation, who said that there existed no data 
hy which to form an exact idea as to how long 
it would take, at the present rate of consump- 
tion, to exh.aust the timber of those lands. He 
pmiited out that of course everything would 
depend upon the measure of care that was taken 
in the future lor the pre.servatinn of the forests. 
These measures would prob.ahly include the 
regular maintenance of officials charged with the 
dutj' of previ'uting the occurrence of fires. It 
was the Clerk’s opinion that if care was taken 
ol the remaining forests of Canada, a very large 
portion of them would continue in a perpetually 
reproductive condition, capahh* of iuinishing an 
annual vield equal to that itf the present year. 

The Minister of Agriculture of ATanitoba said 
that, during the r.apM construction of the main 
line of the C.anadian P.icific Railvv^ay in 1882 
.and *188.3, large qu, antities of timber wore used ; 
but as that line had now readied the Rocky 
Moiint.ai|is, the pi ogress of construction was 
necessarny slower, and much less timber was 
required. The Hepartraent hud adopted means 
to prment as far as possiftle the destruction 
of timber by fire, and vva.s endeavouring to 
secure the rigid enforcement of the Prev'cntion 
of Fires Ait. Steps had also been taken for 
the establishinent oi .an annual ‘ arhor-day.’ 

Fiom Jffiti.sli Columbia came an energetic 
refutation of the assi'rtion that the forests there 
were within six years of exhauNtion. 

The broad iniereiice.s which will be unhesitat- 
ingly diavvii fi\)m the fact-s given above are, that 
provi-iun must be made by Jaw for the pro- 
I tcction of the <\aiiadian forests, both against the 
deva.stal ions of fire and tin* injudicious operations 
of the w’oodman ; .ind it is to be hoped that the 
.action of the govi'minent in setting on loot the 
exhaustive inquiries which have allorded the 
materi.al for this jiapcr, is an earne.st ot their 
■' intentions to place ujion the statute-book vvhat- 
I ever mea.surcs the necessities of the case may 
I call for. 


A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF. 
ciiAriEU x.x;xiv. 

After this, for about a fortnight, C.iptain Gaunt 
was very often visible in Eaton Square. He 
dined next evening with Lady Maiklmm and 
Fiunces ; Sir Thoma.s, who scarcely counted, he 
was so often there, heiiig the otlier comive. Sir 
Thomas was a man who 4»ad a great devotion 
for Lady Maikham, and a very distant link of 
eousinshij), which, or soinething in themselves 
which made that iiiqiossible, had silenced any 
remark of g 08 .sip, mucli less scandal, upon their 
friendship. He came in to luncheon whenever 
it ple,a8ed him ; he dined there — when he was 
not clming anywhere else. But as both he and 
Lady Markham had many engagements, this xvas 
not too olten the case, though there, was rarely 
an evening, if the ladies were at home, when Sir 
Thomas did not ‘look in.’ His intimacy was like 
that of a brother in the checi'ful easy house. Tke 
cheerful company, the friendliness, the soothing 
atmosphere of feminine sjjmipatliy around him ; 
and underneath all the fo^sh hope, more sweet 
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I than any tiling olbo, that a certain relenting on 
' the part of Uoiibtance must be iinJerneath, took 
away the gloom and dejection, in groat part at 
least, from the young soldiei‘’8 looks. He exerted 
liimself to please the people wdio were so kind 
to him, and Ins melancholy smile had begun to 
brighten into something more natural. Frances 
for her part thought him a very delightful addi- 
tion to the party. She looked at him across the 
table almost with the pride which a sister might 
have felt when he made a good ap]»eai-ance and 
did himself credit. He seemed to belong to her 
more or le«s, to reflect upon Ikt the credit which 
he gained. It showed that her friends after all 
were worth thinking of, that they were not 
unworthy of the admiration she had for them, 
that they vere able to hold their own m*ivhat 
the jicople here called Society and the woild. 
She raised her little animated face to young 
(faunt, WMs the fust to see ivliat he meant, 
imconsciuusly interpreted or explained for him 
wdien he uas hazy, and beamed with delight 
when Lady Markham was interested ami .amused. 
Poor Frances was not always (pnte clevdT enough 
to see, when it liappenetl that the two ehlei-'' 
were amused by the man Iniusclf, rather than 
by what he said, and her grutitiealiou was great 
in his success. She lier.self had never .asiured to 
success in her own ])erson ; luit it was a great 
pleasure to her that the little community at 
llordighcra should he iimlicato<l and put in the 
best light. ‘They will neier he able to say to 
me 9101V that we bad no society, that we saw 
nobody,’ Frances said to herself, attributing, 
however, a far greater brilliancy to poor George 
than he over possesi;i'd. He fell back into 
mcdftiiclioly, however, when the ladies left, and 
Sir Thomas found him dull, lie had very little 
to say about "Waring, on whose bebalt the bene- 
volent baronet vas so mueli interested. 

‘l)o^ you think be shows any iuclinatioii 
towards home i! ’ Sir Thomas asked. 

‘I am sure,’ young (hiunt answered with a 
solemn face, ‘that there is nothing there that 
can satisfy such a criiaturi' as that.’ 

‘He lias no society, tlienP asked Sit Thomas. 

‘ Oh, society ! it IS like the poem,’ said the 
young man with a sigh. *I should think it 
would be so everywhere. Ye common people of 
the sky, u hat are ye when ) our queen is nigli ? ’ 

Sir Thomas had been niucli puzzled by the 
application to Waring, as he siiiipo-sed, of the 
phrase, ‘such a creature as that;’ but now he 
perceived, with a compassionati' shake of his 
head, what the poor young fellow meant, (km 
had been at her trwks again ! He said with 
the pitying look which such a questimi war- 
ranted : ‘1 siqipose you are very fond of 

poetry ? ’ 

‘No,’ said the young soldier, astonished, look- 
ing at him suddenly. ‘0 no. — 1 am afraid I 
am very ignorant ; but &<uiietime.s it expresses 
what nothing else can express. Don’t you think 
sol’ 

‘ I think perhaps it is time to join the ladies/ 
Sir Thomas saitl. He was sorry for the boy, 
though a little contemptuous too ; but then lie 
himself had known Con and her tricks from her 
cradle, and those of many another, and he was 
hurilenod. He lliought their mothers had been 
far more attractive wbincn. 


Was it the same art which made Frances look 
up with that bright look of welcome, and almost 
affectionate interest, when they returned to the 
drawmg-rooiu ? Sir Thomas liked her so mncli, 
that he hoped it was not one of their tricks, 
then paused, and said to himself that it would 
be better if it were so, and not that the girl had 
really taken a fancy to this young fellow, whoso 
heart and head were both full of another, and 
who, even without that, would evidently be a 
very poor thing for Liuly Markliam’s daughter. 
Sir Thomas was so far unjust to Frances, that 
ho concluded it must be one of ber tricks, when 
he recollected how complai ent she had been to 
Claude Jbimsay, fniding places for liim where he 
could sit out of the draught. They were all like 
that, he said to himself; but concluded, that as 
lone nail diivcs out another, a second ‘affair/ if 
I he couhl he drann into it; might cure the victim. 
'I'liis rapid of all tlu* circumstances present 

and future is a thing nliicli may well take 
place, in an ex]>eviencod mind m ihi‘ numu iit of 
entering a room in wliu'li there are materials 
for the development of a nt'W chapt. i in the 
social drama. The eonclusion he came to led 
him to the side of Lady Markham, who was 
writing the addres.s upon one of her many notes. 
‘It is to Kelly Wnitei bourn/ she e\']>laincd, ‘to 

inquire You know they have dragged that 

poor biillerer up to toivn, to be near tin* best 
advice; and In* is lying mon* dead Ilian ali\e.’ 

‘ I’erliaps it is not \cry benevolent, so far as 
he IS concerned ; but I hope he’ll linger a long 
time/ said Sir ’riiomas. 

‘Oh, so do 1! These imbroglios may go on 
for a long time and do nobody any liaini. 
But wlieii a lioiiible crisis comett, and one feels 
that they innst be cleared up!’ It vias evident 
iliat in thus Lady Maiklirim was not specially 
considciing the sufTenng^ of poor Mr Winter- 
honrn. 

‘What does Maikham say?’ Sir Thomas 
asked. 

‘Say I He do(>s not say anything. lb* shuffles 
— yon know the way he has. He ni'ver could 
stand still upon both of his feet.’ 

‘And you can’t guess what he means to do?’ 

‘I think lJut who can tell? even with 

one vhom 1 know so intimately as Markham. 
1 don’t say e\en in my son, for that does not 
tell lor A cry much ’ 

‘Kothirig at all,’ .said the social philosopher. 

‘Oh, a little, sometimes. 1 believe to a 
ee,rtain c.vtcnt m a kind of magnetic sympathy. 
You don’t, 1 know. 1 think, then, so far as 
1 can make out, that Markham would rather 
do nothing at all. lie like.s the status quo well 
inengli. But then he is only one ; and the 
other — one eannot tell hoiv she might feel.’ 

‘Nelly 18 the unknown quantity/ said Sir 
Thomas ; and then Lady Maikham sent away, 
by the hands of the footman, her anxious affec- 
tionate little billet ‘ to impure.’ 

Meanwhile, young Gaunt sat down by Frances. 
On the table near thevi thi*re was a glorious 
show of crimson, the great dazzling red anemones, 
the last of the season, wliicli Mrs Gaunt liacl 
sent. It had been very difficult to find them 
.so late on, he told her ; they had hunted into 
the 0 Q«)le.st corners where the spring flowers 
lingered the longest, liis mother quite anxious 
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about it, climbing into tlie little valleys among 
the hills. ‘For you know what you arc to my 
mother,’ he said %vith a smile, and then a sigh. 
Mrs (laiuit hud olten made disparaging eom- 
parisoiis — conmarisons liow utteily out of the 
qilfcstion ! He allowed to himself that this 
candid countenance, so open and simple, and 
so full of sympath}’, had a charm — more than 
he could have believed; but >et to make a 
comparison b('tw(;en this sister iiml the other ! 
Nevertheless, it was ^ery consolatory, alter the 
cflbrt he had made at dinner, to lay himself 
back in tlu’ soft low chair, with his long limbs 
stretched out, ami talk or be talked to, no 
longer with any (‘flort, with a soltening tender- 
ness towards the* mother who loved l'>ances, 
but with wliom he had liad many scenes before' 
he left her, in frantic dclence of the w oiuan w ho 
had broken his heart. • 

‘Mrs daunt was always so kind to me,’ Francos 
^aid grateliill}, a little moisture stilting into 
lier eyes. ‘At the Dur.uits, there seemed aluaj's 
a little comJ)an^on with T.isk' ; but with jour 
mother, then' w.i-, no comparison.’ 

‘A comp.uit-on with Tash'’’ Tb laiiglu'd in 
spite of him''i'lf. ‘Nothing eaii be so foolish as 
tlu'se eom])aiisons,’ Ju' ailded, not thinking of 
'J’asie. 

‘Yes, she was older,’ said Frances. ‘She had 
a right to be more clever. Ihit it was always 
delightful at the bungalow'. — Does luy lather go 
there often now 

‘ Did he evei go often'''’ 

‘N-no,’ said Frances, hesitaliug ; ‘but some- 
linieb 111 the evening J lto])e CoiisUme make^ 
liim go out. T Used to have to worrv him, 
and (tlteii get scolded. No, ni't scidded- -that 
was not Ins way ; but sent oil’ with a sharp 
word. And tla'ii he vsould lelent, and come out.’ 

‘1 have not .seen veiy much of Mr Waring,’ 
(lanut said 

‘^riieii what does Coii'-taiice *lo'^ Oh, it mud 
bo such a chuiige for her' 1 could not have 
imagim-d siuh a change, J can’t help thinking 
sonu'tiiues it is a groat pily that T, wdio was 
not iisi'd to it, nor adapted lor it, should have 
all this- -and (Vmstanci', who likes it, who suits 
it, should be- lianished ; lor it must bo a .soil 
ol b.iuishnu'iit for hei', don’t yon think’’ 

‘l~suppos (3 .so — Ye.s, theie tould ho no siir- 
rouiidnigs too bright for Imr,’ he said dreamily. 
He seemed to see In-r notwithstanding walking 
with him up int(» the glades ol the olive 
gai'ilen*:, with her face so bi igliL Surely she 
iiad not lelt her hauishmcnt then ' Or wra.s it 
only that the amuseim'nt of bi'eaking his lieart 
made up for it, for tlie moment, ns Ins mother 
said ^ 

‘ Fancy,’ said Frances ; ‘ I ain going to court 
on Monday — T--]n a train and fl'ather.s. What 
wyiild they all say'l But all the time I am 
h'eling like the daw in the peacock’s j’Limes. 
They seem to bi'long to Ckinstance. yiie wamW i 
W’ear them as if she were a rpieen lierself. Slie 
would not perhaps object to he stared at; and 
she would he admired?' 

‘«0 ye.s ! ’ 

‘She was, they say, when she was presented, 
so much admired. She might have been a 
maid of honour ; hut mamma w'ould not. And 
I, a poor little brown sparrow, in all the j&iie 


fcathews — I feel inclined to call out : “ I am 
only Frances” But that is nut needed, i.s it? 
when any one look.s at me’ — she said witli a 
laugh. She had met W'ith nobody with wdiom 
.she could be confuleulial among all her new 
acquaintances. And George Gaunt was a new 
acquaintance too, if she had but remembered ; 
but there was in liini something which she had 
been used to, sdinething with wdneh she W'as 
familiar, a brcalli of her fornu'r life — and that 
aequaiutaiKMa with hi.s name and all about him 
which inake.s one feel like an old friend, vShc 
had expected for so many ye.irs to si'C him, 
that It apjieared to her imagination as if she 
had known him all the.sc' yeal^^ — as if there 
was scan el v any one with whom she wais po 
famijiar m the W’orld. 

He lookcil at her albmtiv'ely as she spoke, a 
little touched, a little# charmed bv this instinc- 
tive delicate famili.intj', in vvliicF he at last, 
Imviiig so lately (oini' out of the hands of a 
true operator, saw’, wliatcver Sir Thomas might 
think, t]|it iL was not one of tlieir triclv^. She 
did not Vv ant any compliment from him, even 
liad he been capable ot giving it. Slie was as 
.''inccrc a.s tlie <laj’, a.s little ll|'mibl(‘d about her 
iufeiiority a.s she wii'' convinced of jt — the laugh 
with which she spoke had in it a gimuine tone 
ot inuoemt youthful mirth, such a.s had not 
hei'U heard in that lioiuse for long. The exhila- 
rating ring ot it, so sponlaneons P'ly? reached 
Lady Markham and Sir 'riioma^ iii their collorpiv, 
and l‘oU'^ed them. l'rance.s hL'r^ell had never 
laughed like that before. Hi'i* mother gave a 
glauei toward'! her, .smiling ‘Tlie little thing 
ha.s fouiul her own ehui’acler in tlie sight of 
lier Old Irieiid,’ she Paul ; and ilien rounded her 
little epigram with a sigh 

‘The young fellow ought to tliiiik much of 
hini'-i'lf ti> have two of them taking that trouble.’ 

‘Don’t talk non.sen''e,’ .said Lady Miirkliani. 
‘Do you think she i'' taking ti'ouble''' She di)e.s 
not under.sfand what it meiius.’ 

‘Do any of theiii not understand what it 
means’’ a-^ked Sir Thom, is. He liad a large 
('X])erionce in .soeiely, and thought he knew. 
But he had little cvpeiicnce out of society, and 
Ro, perhap'', did not. TJiorc are suuk' ])oiuts 
111 v\hich a woman’s understanding is the best. 

Die ('V’cning had not been unple.isant to any 
one, not even, perbaits, to the lovelorn, when 
Araikhaui apjieared, coming back from hia dinner- 
party, a signal b) the other gontlemeii that 
it W’as time for them to di^apjx'ur li'om theirs. 
He gave his mother the last news of Winter* 
bourn ; and he told Sir TWuna'. that a division 
was expiM'ted, and that he ought to be in tlie 
liouse ‘The poor siilferer’ was sinking slowly, 
Miukham said. It was* quite impossible now 
to think of the o])erati(iu wliich might- perliaps 
have saved liirn three month.s sinee. IBs .sister 
w'as W'ith Nelly, who had neither uiotlicr nor 
sister of her own ; and the long-expected event 
W’as thus to come off decorously with all tlie 
pi'oper accessories. It W’as a very important 
matter for two at least of the speakers ; hut 
this W’as how they talked of it, hiding, per- 
haps, the anxiety within. Tlien Ifarkham turnejJ 
to the other group. 

‘Have you got all the 

belows ready?’ he said. \)o you think there 
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will be any of you viNible through them, little 
Fan?’ 

‘ Don’t frif'hton the cliild, Markliani. She will 
do very well. She can be as st(>:uly as a little 
rock, and in that case it doesn’t matter that 
bhe is not tall.’ 

‘ Oh, tall — as if that were necessary !-r-You 
are not tall yoiirsell, our rnotluir ; but you are 
a very majestic perhuu when you are m your 
war-])aiiit.’ 

‘There’s the Queen herself, for that matter,’ 
said Sir Thomas. ‘See her in a proces-sion, 
and she might be six feet. I feel a mouse 
before her.’ He had held onr<‘ some po.st about 
tho court, and had a right to speak. 

‘Let us liope Fan will look majestic too. 
You should, to carry oil the effect T phall 
produce. In ordinary life,’ said Markham, ‘1 
don’t ilattcT myself that I am an Adonis ; hnt 
you should s'ee me scri'wed up into a unitorm. 
— No, I’m not in the army. Fan. — What is my 
uniform, mother, to please her? A Deputy 
Lieutenant, or something of that sort.-.-l ht»pe 
yon are a great deal the w iser, Fan ’ 

‘People always look well in uniform,’ said 
Frances, looking at him sfimeuhat doubtfully, 
on winch Markiiam broke forth into his cliuckh*. 
‘Wait till you see me, my little dear. Wait 
till the little boys see mo on the lino of roiile. 
They are tho true tests of personal attimtion. 
— Axe you coming, ( Jaunt 1 Do you feel inclined 
to give those fellows their revenge V’ 

Markham had spoken rather low, and at some 
distance from his uioUu'r ; but the word caugbl 
her quick ear. 

‘Revenge? What do you moan by revenge''' 
Who is going to be revenged?’ she cried. 

‘Nobody IS going to liglit a duel, if that i'^ 
what you mean,’ said Markham, quietly turniug 
! round, ‘daunt has, for as simple as he stand-, 
beaten mo at billiards : and 1 can’t stand uiidet 
the affront. — Didn’t yon lick me, (Jaunt?’ 

‘It was an accident,’ .said (Jaunt. ‘If that is 
all, you arc very welcome to your icveiig**.’ 

‘Listen to his modesty, A^hI(Il, by-the-bve, 
shows a little want of tact ; for am T the man 
to be beaten by an .iccidont ? ’ saM Al'iikhani, 
with his chuckle ot self-iidicule. — ‘Come along, 
Gaunt.’ 

Lady Markham detained )Sir Thomas with a 
look as he rose to accoinjiaiiy them. She gave 
Cajitain Gaunt her hand, and a gracious, almost 
anxious smile. ‘JMarkham is noted for bud 
hours,’ .she said. ‘ \''ou are not very strong, 
and you must not let him beguile you into Ins 
evil ways.’ She ro*^ too, and took Sir Thomas 
by tho arm as the young man went away. ‘ Did 
you hear what he said? Do you think it uas 
only billiards he meant? My heart quakes lor 
tliut poor boy ami tlie poor people he bidongs 
to. Don’t you think you could go after them 
and see what they art* about ? ’ 

‘I will do anvthing you please. But what 
good could I do?’ said Sir Thomas. ‘Mai-kham 
would not put up with any interference from 
me ; nor the other young lellow cither, for that 
matter.’ 

V, ‘ But if you were there, if they saw you about, 
it would restrain them ; oh, you have always 
been such a true friend. If you were but there.’ 

* There, Where ? *" There came bidore the 


practical mind of Sir Thomas a vision of himself 
at his sober age dragged into he knew not what 
nocturnal haunts, like an elderly spectre, jeered 
at by the pleasure-makers. ‘I will do anything 
to please yon,’ he said helplessly. ‘ But what 
can I do? It would be of no use. You knbw 
yourself that interfercrifc never docs any good.’ 

Frances stood by agluist, listiming to this con- 
versation. What did it mean? Of what Avas 
her mother afraid ? Presently, Lady Markham 
took her seat again with a return to her usual 
smiling calm. ‘You are rigid, and I am wrong,’ 
she said. ‘Of course, we ean do nothing. Per- 
haps, as you hay, tlu'rc is no real reason for 
anxK'ty.’ (Frances observeil, however, that Sir 
Tliomas had not said tins.) ‘ It is beeauso the 
boy is not Avell off, ami Ins people are not Avell 
oil — old soldiers, with their pensions and their 
saving'- That i^ what makes me fear.’ 

‘Oh, if that is the easi*, you need liave tho 
less alarm. Where there’s not much to lo--e, 
the iiaks arc lessened,’ Sir 'riiomas said calmly. 

AVlieii he too was gone, Ki.inces erei t cluso to 
her mother. She knelt down beside ilie ebair 
on wliuli Lady ]Markham sal, [jravi* anil pile, 
with agilation m her lace. ‘Mother,’ she avIiis- 
pered, ('kn'* h - 1 ’ ind and ju'i'ssmg lier cheek 
agaiii'-t * '1 i i-- so knul- he never Mould 

do poor (Jeorge any liarm.’ 

‘Oil, luy ile.ir,’ iried Lady Maikliam, ‘how 
can you tell? Maikhaiu is not a man to bo 
read off like a book, lli' is very kind — wliieh 
does not himler lam from being < riiel loo. lie 
means no harm, ])eilia])s ; but Avlien the harm 
IS done, what doi it iii.itti r Avhetber In* me.int 
it or not'’ And as for tlu' ri-ks liemg lessened 
liecauM' jour friend i-- pocu’, that only means lliat 
he IS de-pate]ied all the sooner. Maikham i-> like 
a man with a fever ; he has fiL-> ol ]»lai,aml 
one of tin in is on him now.’ 

‘Do \ou niMii •."imMing?’ said TT'am'e<-, 
growing jinle 1 • «. Sh, did not know Aeiy well 
wh.it g.imliling was, but it was luiu, she hud 
alw.xys he.ird 

‘Don’t h-t ns tall: of it,’ said Lady Markham. 
‘We tan do no good; ,ind to (li>tress ourselves 
for what Ave cannot pn*vcnt, is the Avorst policy 
in the aioiM, exervbody s.iys, — You had better 
go to bed, tlear child ; I huA’c .some letters to 
Avrite.’ 

(T'l Ijc 

ARTIFICIAL HANDS. 

The lo-s of a limb may be considered one of 
tile major physical afllictioii't. It is also, unfor- 
tunately, one of the commonest. Were all the 
people who lack one or more limbs, in England 
alone, to be brought together, Avhat a melancholy 
concour-.e Avould there be ! The causes of such 
ealamities are so various as to be practically 
iVinumerahle ; but avo all know, in a round way, 
that the hulk of them are tlie result of accidents 
by road and ,nail, by machinery, by operations 
in mining, or by other d.angerous occupations. 
Tliose accustomed to travel much, must often 
have h(TU struck by the number of ‘winged’ 
rni'ii employed at the different railivay stations 
througiiout the kingdom in light or menial capa- 
cities ; men wlio, having suffered in the discharge 
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of their duties, have been generously retained in 
the service of the Company. And iigain, the 
observant traveller will remark how much more 
fitiquently one-legged or one-armed men are to 
* be met with in tlio streets of a Yorkshire or 
Lancashire town than in any town of similar size 
outside the manufacturing distiicts. 

■\Vith a limb, as witji aii 03"e — once gone, gone 
for ever. But scieucc (‘an do much for the 
patient who is able to pay lor her services. 
The making of artificial limbs lias, in fact, 
become a fine art, and what is more, a by no 
means inconbiderable industry. Every surgical- 
instrument nniker provides tbese, if not uetu- 
ally a manufacturer, and all of them retain men 
for alteiing or repairing. A^’it^l the exception, 

I icrhaps, of one or two of the largest fa ms, few 
lavc tlie ivoik entirely done on the premises, 
the greater portion beiyg done by artists working 
at their onn homes, and receiving their orders 
^iVom various cmplovers in the ‘trade.’ The 
‘^beat workmen are said to lie lonnd in London, 
(hie cuiious fact is, lliat this unique handicraft 
is often hcreditaiy, being li.mded down from 
iiither to sou for mans gemmations. It is cnriou.s 
alho tlial, lik(> till' toyniakers of Sw itzeil.ind, tlie 
wliole of the members of a family are olteu 
engaged n pT«s.lii u ■* ; vd 1 mbs. 

Much < . p.i • \s k.i. u p IS e.\hihited in 
the making of a ‘log’ of tlu more expensive 
suit. Idle craft h.is derived its knowledge, of 
course', fioiii the surgery, so tliat tin* study of 
a ‘foot’ is a study in anatomy. The limbs 
are turned on sUituesipie line.j ; but x\ ere that 
all, the art would siareely be higher than 
that of the Italian iiii.ige-makcr. The action of 
the knee and the luoveiueidA of tiu' numerous 
joints ill the fuf'L ai'e simulated by the .skilful 
use of finely tern pi. ret I ehudic cord-(. The move- 
ments of the uatnial joints are reprodineil .so 
faithfully, tliat a veiv inappreti.ible h.ilt, indeed, 
is all that can bo observi'd in the gait of the 
wearer of a ]iig,h-class artifieial log. 

But our coueern at jirese'ut is lather with arti- 
ficial arms than with the.se highly scieidific 
substitutes for nether limbN, Imitation arms are 
also constructed on the lnje.s laid down by una- 
lotuy, and are, often very linely executed pieces 
of work. But strange as it may sound at hixst, a 
moment’s retleetiou will sliow that they are 
praotieally x‘aluele.ss — are, m fact, mere duniuuo, 
like a false eye. The lueehanisiu ot a foot ami 
leg is called upon to peilorm limited opera- 
tioii"*, but the ojperations demanded of the hand 
me almost mfiiute ; and, however perfectly the 
W’l’ist and fmger joints may be imitated, they 
remain utterly ineit, unless suppliftd with, and 
directed by a coritinnoua impnkse from without. 
In short, a hand wf the kind cannot perform any 
useful movement unless under the guidance of a 
natural hand. Opening and closing the fingers is 
fill that can be ellected by simple pressure against 
another object ; and no art can conceal from Uie 
observer the fact that the limb is an inanimate 
counterfeit ; whilst most people would prefer the 
sight of an cinply ^eeVe, as bejii|l|; le.ss ungraceful 
tjiun so obtrusive a make-believe. 

A serviceable substitute for an arm and hand 
must, therefore, be sought for on other than an 
anatomical basis. We have seen some very 
handsome and ingenious contrivauccs to !neet the 


case. The finer and more curious the mechanism, 
however, the less attainable have they been to 
a moderate purse, and, wliat is perhaps (if as much 
importance, the less likely liav(‘ they appiiared to 
stand the every-day tear and w'ear of free usage, 
it xvould .serve no purpose to describe them, 
as the majority of the ekias we are waiting 
about refpuie an article that is simple in it.self, 
strong, durable, and reasonably priced. The 
demands of this class are at present met by 
an apparatus wliicli appears to be the ultimate 
outcome of the tliought and experience of 
everybody interested in the sulijcct. It con- 
sists of a sbeath, or ‘ socket,’ as it i.s technically 
called, made of layers of canvas and li;at)icr, and 
lined with llannel or other warm fabric, into 
which the stump of the severed forearm is to be 
mailed, and the weight of which is distributed 
bv means of straps pas.siiig through a band on the 
upper arm luid thence,' cro.^sways, round the chest 
A hollow screw, or a catch -spring, is let into the 
end of this ‘sockid,’ by means ot which any one 
of a number of ‘tools’ can at will he attached, 
and wiU wluch the ow’uer can subserve the more 
common' purjMises of daily life. These tool.'', like 
the ‘.socket’ itself, are generally of a stereotyped 
character— namely, a hook, n knife, a fork, a 
spoon, a pen, a pencil, and a glass-holder. A set 
— ‘socket’ and tools- can be bought for from four 
guineas npward.s, according to the quality of the 
uiateiial.s and the clas.s of workmanship. 

Let us be thankful for what luechamcal skill 
ha.s thus far done to meet the case. But it is 
only because we doubt the finality of the 
re.sourees in thi.s direction, that we venture 
to point out, first, that the fixing and unfix- 
ing of the ‘t(X)ls’ niiplic.s the full use. of one 
natiu'ul luind ; and, secondly, tluit any onc-lianded 
man can perlorm almost all tin' duties allotted 
to the ‘tools’ much more leadily and deftly 
xvilhout than xvith ilieu* .wistain e. The hook — 
for lilting, gatlu'ring, or carrying — i.s the only 
article oJ rccd solid utility to him, if we except, 
]>cih<ip'(, the knife or the fork in assisting him 
.it me»il.s. In the eiu-e of a per.son who has lost 
hath liands, the api)M'atu.s i.s, ot course, more 
valuable. But th(n*e, again, the inherent weak- 
ue.ss ol the arrangement crop.s up ; for the 
patient has to be indebted to a si'cond person 
eveiy time a ‘tool’ requires to be attached or 
witlidiawn; the eoiiseciuence being, that recourse 
to them is rare, and the all- useful ‘hook’ is the 
inslruincnt mainly relied upon by tlie no-handed 
JUS by the one-banded m.an. 

Happily, the iiumlx’r of instances of the loss 
of both hands is comparatively small. It is large 
enough, how^ever, to warraltt mure attention than 
surgieal-instrumeiit makers have hitherto given 
it. The following c,isc, and the apparatus 
designed for the patient’s use, are given, in tlie 
modest hope that it may afford more than a 
liint for the guidance of the benevolent who 
arc interested in any similar case, and some 
ray of comfort to the objects of their com- 
miseration. 

Wc were recently driving with a friend along 
one of the fine pieces of road so common in 
Bouth Lincolnshire, when we passed a number 
of cattle being driven along by a tidily dresaed, 
active little man by the aid of a stick and a 
w'lry little collie. His ifcelt sleeve was empty, 
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and we noticed that he had also lost an eye. 
We made some rcmarlc upon his skill in droving, 
seeing that he had only the use ol one hand and 
one eye. 

‘ One hand ! ' said our friend ; ‘ Old Lettie has 
no hands.’ 

‘ No hands ! How, then, can he carry a canc 
and make such clever use of it ? ’ 

‘ Well, I will tell you the history of the case ; 
and, m the course of the day, we may meet the 
man himself at Long-Sutton. Ilis eye he lost 
early in life ; and one day some five years ago, 
Lettie was employed feeding a chafl'-cutter for one 
of the farmers about liere, when his left arm was 
drawn in by the knives, and was torn to pieces. 
Instead of sliouting lo his mate to stop the 
machine, he stupidly tried to release the ^arni 
with his right hand, and that, too, was eftm- 
jiletely destroyed before he was released. ITis 
mate ajiplied what are called fuzz-balls to the 
bleeding stumps ; got a i-art, and drove him to 
Wisbech hospital, some six miles distant, vhere 
the left ai'm was promptly removed at the 
shoulder, and the right hand taken ou*^ at tin* 
Avrist. The man is of a cheery nature, has a 
fine constitution, and pulled through so uell, 
that he was at home again in less than six 
weeks — but helpless His friend, the village 
shoemaker, made him a rough sheath for 
his stump, and the blacksmith made for 
him a hook, which he got fixed on to the 
sheath ; and for about eighteen months this 
primitive arrangement was all liCttie had to 
depend upon in lieu of his hands. When at 
home, he had to be fed like a child ; and when 
from home, had to go without. The only woik 
he could do was to drive a lew cattle to market 
for the farmers. This entailed all-day absences, 
and the only refreshment he could g<‘t was from 
a beer-mug held to hia head by some sociable 
acquaintance or other. His calling was ul-^o a 
very dangerous one lor one, so situated. Not 
having the use of a stick, he had to tlirow himself 
against the cattle to keei) them logether and get 
them forward. Many kind people wi-lied t<* get 
him some appliance that might a&sist him , 
nor did money stand in the Avay. But the 
“trade” could suggest nothing except a sort of 
sheath for the arm, to Avhich another jierson 
might attach a knile or a fork or a spoon Avhen 
he required its use. This, hi-, fi lends con- 
cluded, would have been sheer Avaste of money 
in Lettie’s case ; and so the subject Avas dropped 
by all except one of my neighbour's, Avho liad a 
strong opinion that the trade did not know 
! everything, and that something useful could and 
I should be designed fdr the poor fellow. My 
neighbour had no mechanical skill, but Avas 
intelligent and in earnest ; and aftei a few days’ 
thought, produced a design so simple and 
natural, that a good many w'ondcred it had not 
occurred to them before. Strange to say, though, 
the surgical-instrument makers pooh-poohed it, 
said it would never answer, and in line would 
have nothing to do Avith it. Not to be beaten, 
my neighbour took his design to a respectable 
firm in Liverpool, and talked the chief into 
.setting about having the apparatus constructed. 
And Lettie has now had the article in daily 
use for over three years. There is nothing 
ver)' cleA'er about it oi about its inception, but 


it has the merit of being a real practical assistant 
and friend to the poor felloAV.’ 

On the afternoon of the same day, w’hen we 
and our friend Mr Bateman were seated in the 
smoke-room of the Bull at Long-Sutton, the 
maimed drover passed the window. Our frieiiid 
knocked on the AvindoAV and called him in. He 
AA’^as asked to sit doAvii, which he did, and 
immediatidy placed his cane between his knees, 
pulled it free from his arm, and began to mop 
his forehead AVith the sleeve of liis coat. 

‘Will you have something to eat, Lettie?’ asked 
Bateman, 

‘ Thank ye, sir ; i f ye please.’ 

A plate of meat and bread Ava® placed before 
him, and Ave became curious to see how lie Avoiild 
manage. He first pushed back his sleeve against 
his knee, disclosing a Icathi'rn socket covered Avith 
a number of electro-plated pieces ; and placing 
the front of the Avrist against a small hook fixed 
in his Aiaisicoat, jmlled o])eu a liaudsome knife- 
blade, the point of Avhicli was pronged likf .i lurk. 
With this he veiy adroitly cut and p’cked up 
the food before him ; having done which, he care- 
fully AA'iped the hhule, and clo-ed it by ])reHsing 
it against the table, as one Avould ilofi* a clasp- 
knife. After sundry (pu'stions about the maiket, 
Bateman laid a shilling bciore Jictlie and asked 
him to put it in his poiket. Lidtio smiled— this 
had not been the first shilling lie had earned by I 
exhibiting the resources of his .stiiiii]) and in the | 
same Ava}' that he had o])ened the knile, opened 
out Avhat is culled a eaUli aiid-hold sjiring. Al'ler 
a little mameim-ing, he contrived to fix the 
shilling, slnl it into his pocket, and closed this 
blade as he had done tlie foinier He then 
pressed the end of his slick into a tube lying 
along the back of the wri'-t — and wbicli we learned 
lontaiiied a strong p])ring — the sink being lield as 
in a VK’e. Befoic he left, A\e aske(l and obtained j 
a careful A’ii-w of the appliances, and herewith 
hrielly note the difleient ivirts and their uses. 

The ‘socket’ Inul heiui made except lonally 
strong, and had been fitteil on to a phisl,(‘r-ol-l*aris 
cast taken of the man’ts forearm. I’lie tube with 
spring i.-. iiv’etisl along the outer side of the socket, 
ami i.'’ about three-quarters in diameter and five 
inches long. Tlie man has had a set of light 
garden tools made, the liamlles of which fit into 
this lube in the same AA’ay as liis stick, and Avith 
these he is able to do all his own gardening. 
The knife, &c, is meiely the idea of a many-bladed 
pocket-knife, applied. It is riveted to tlie inner 
Hide of the wu'ist, and arrangement has been made 
so that each blade can be si'parately opened, as 
described, Avithout the assistance of a second 
person. It AVill occur to any one that the numher 
of blades could bo enlarged if required. The 
large hook is a fixture, and il )es not protrude 
from the end of the ‘ socket,’ as is usually the case, 
but is riveted along the upper edge of the socket, 
from Aihicli it extends only the length of the” 
ludi of the hook. This arrangement leaves room 
at the end of the stump for iliu old-fashioned 
hollow screw, common to most sockets ; and the 
man can have a pen, spoon^&c. inserted when 
he requires such at home. 

We Avill only add that from Avhat Ave saw and 
heard, Lettie is making a reasonably good liAung, 
and declares himself better off noAv than when he 
had both hands. We can only hope that it is 
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BO, and that other poor fellows similarly situated 
may take licart of {^race from rcadiug the story of 
his artificial hand, the workmanship of whieh is a 
credit to the makers.* 

tlliSEKVATIONS ON THE KWALLOW. 
The following interesting notes on tlie swallow 
were recently communicated hy an observer to the 
Scotsman, newspaper. 

Some years ago T had, to me, an imiuual 
opportunity of observing the behaviour of a pair 
ol swallo\\s dining almost the whole of two 
seasons and tlie opening of a third; and what 
follows IS a record taken diu'ing tlie course of an 
acquaintance which I succeeded in establishing 
with the liarndesh ainl timid tieatuies. 

I heard while in my fooin, one morning aboiif 
six o’clock, a persi's{ent chattoing about the 
|»»nt door. Ou going to .see what was the 
matter, I loimd a loujile of .swallows (the front- 
door being open) lluttenng in ami out of a small 
outer lobby of about eight leet .square. I shut 
tbo dour of the mm r Johb}', and looked out to 
asi'ertain the cause of the evident e\( dement. 
1 .soon .‘•aw that the ob)(‘ct of interebt was the 
upper (Kink on the wiie of Ihe front-door bell, 
and that a* little mud w .is fixed here and there 
on the cr.ank. Hiiiing the day a jiortioii of a 
nest w.is limit, .ind biw.'ud.s eieiiing the bird.s 
left. With a view to observation and to insure 

a met to tlie builder^, J cut the bell-wire, put 
le front-door on llm (luun, and wedged it, 
leaving a sj^aee foi eiiliy and e.\d of some six 
inehe.s. Ke\t morning f tonnd tin* birds very 
busy and their house il.-ing lapidly 1 had 
caller.s wale lied, .md in a getieral w.iy did all 
th.it 1 eoiibl 1o sci-ure (jun'L for the birds. 

JMy hoiKekeeper li.id .d firct strong objections 
to the notion ot a ued in.side the house. How- 
ever, her bark being wor.so than her bde, she 
w%a.s induced to forbear, and soon became qiidi- 
proud of the whole thing, and a most interested 
wakln'r. 1 now tried to tullivate the acquaint- 
ance of riiv vi.sitoi'S. Tills I found wats a matfer 
of some difficulty. I had been c.-ireful from tin 
first not to intrude, a.s T found that the sight 
even of my figure, a- J looked from within the 
glazed inner-lobby door, caused alarm. Accord- 
ingly, I imade my adv.inces w dli (.are, and w’as 
soon able to pius.g from tbe inner to tlie outer 
lobby, and to move about or sd as long as 1 
plonsid w’ithin a few’ feet of the nest, w.itcliiiig 
the birds come and go as they built tlieir nest 
or fed their young. 

I would nenv stale some ob.sorvations I suc- 
ceeded in making during the two seasons the 
! sw-allows sojourneiT with me. And first, as to 
the nest. While the nest w'as building, I came 
to be of opinion that the female only build.s the 
nest, although both male and female select the 
materials. 1 w’a.s able to distinguish betw’cen tlA' 
birds, and so had a lest. Tlie difleronce in 
appearance and occupation of tlu^ two birds was 
quite marked. The 4cmale w'as dumpier in form 
aiwl doucer in colour than the male. The note, 
too, of the male bird w'as strong and cheery ; 

* Mr J. W. Wood, 81 Church Street, Liverpool, os an 
artificial hand maker, may safely be recommended. 


while that of tlie female W’as little heard, and 
had, even while building, a soothing, hushing 
sound, as of a mother stilling a clnld. The male 
bird, too, was less timorous than the female. 
Again, both birds, as I have said, went appa- 
rently m search of material for building the nest ; j 
but one, and ahvays the .same bird, left .some- j 
what earlier than the otlier, and returned a little 
sooner. The pilot bird, ilit* m.ile, alway.s, ou 
returning fmm tbe search lor mud, p(.‘rclicd on 
the lintel aiiove the door, and, till his mate began 
work, sat in silence and wnth head to the side, 
lusteniiig. Tlnni he .stiuck nji a bright, cheering 
tune, and contiuned to sing wdiile the work of 
building w<‘nt on. Ey-and-by, wdieti the builder 
had finished, he stojiiied singing, listened for a 
moment, and tlnai flow away in search ot more 
mud,* Yulhiwed by las mate; and so the work 
w ent on. 

I have mentioned ftiat the male W'as a less 
timorous bird tbaii the fi'inale, 1 noticed this j 
fact u\ the following amusing w’ay : One moniiiig, ^ 
W'hen t\o ne.st was pretty wadi built, T ven- 
tured, nr. tbe absence of the birds, to take a 
seat ill the outer lobby, and wuthm seven or eight 
fe('t of the nest 1 .‘^at perA^-tly still, waiting 
the return of the birds. Tin* iinile came and took 
his usual place on the lintel. In a few seconds 
hi- mate followed, and seeing me as she sw'ept in, 
turned tail w’ltli a cry of terror and flew out. 

1 did not move, and presently she returned, only 
again to fly aw'uy in terror. The male, who had 
sat sihmt, and evidiuitly .istoiii-ihed, nuw’ )oined 
the f('male bird ; and together th(’y hung about 
ilic doorway chat tiling earnestly. In a short 
time ihe male bud left his mate, and, hoNering 
about m evcr-iiarrowing circles, came closer and 
(lo.ser to me m unvious examination. 1 still sat 
pcrfeitly quiet. Ill the end the examination 
.‘seemed satisfactory, for pic.-sontly he joined the 
female and tried to p(>rsuade lier to return to 
her work. She W'ould not be persuadod, and 
advice being of no use, the mast(‘r of the house 
jiroceeded to exeivise authority. He flew about, 
evidently in auger, and tried to drive his mistress 
within doors. In the long-run he succeeded ; 
and from that day I could move about or sit 
in the outer lobby as I pleased, without fear of 
witnessing another domestic scene. 

Next, .IS to the hatching and rearing of the 
young. Each season saw’ two broods of three 
birds eacli. During the first season, the weather 
W'as uniformly genial, and both broods matured 
and flew eaily and strong. Of the second season 
the fir.-.t brood was hatched under ino.‘>t favour- 
able eircumstances, but bad weather ckdayed the 
Ihght of the birds. In coJlsequenee, the second 
incubation beg.aii late; the w eather, too, was, and 
continued to be, throughout of a very unfavour- 
able character. Tw’o of the birds were strong 
and well fed, the third was W'eak and i^’ fed. 
Every one kmnvs the saying, ‘There’s a wi^rdie 
in ilka not;’ and 1 never saw a better illu.stra- 
tioii of the words than in ihe case of the lyeak 
bird of the fourth brood. The two strong birds, 
before they w'ei'c able to fly, took up positions, 
tbe one .it the hinge corner of the door, the other 
at the opposite ciimer, and each, as the parent 
birds swejit in every two or three minutes, cauglrt 
the food ; while the werdie trotted between the 
tivo, got therefore little to «at, w'as in a constant 
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fret, and did not grow. Soon tlie parent birds, 
for want of house-room, ami perhaps for sanitary 
reasons, began to roost outside. The young birds, 
however, returned to the nest each evening ; and 
It was amusing to watch the little weakling 
hobbling to its bed lone and conipauionlebs. 

'Jlie 8wallo-\vs had set their three 

Young on the rail, and looked over the soa. 

The two strong birds began to practise for flight 
and to hawk, and soon after tiieir parents left, 
they flew south. I never saw the third bird 
attempt flight. One morning I mi.sse^d it from 
its perch and from the nest, and what became 
of it I know nut. 

I may mention that a friend of mine, a devoted 
student of (hlbert AVhite, and a great friend and 
observer of the swallow, used to vihit my birds 
almost daily, and u,is a witness of the things 
I have stated. He had never seen a nest similaily 
situated, nor had he met anywhere with facts 
or a statement such as the above in his experi- 
ence or on record. During tlie first sciisou, wt 
I frequently thought of marking tlie bird , in case 
' some of them, old or young, might leturn. I 
hful hope, from the peculiar and thoroughly 
sheltered situation of the ni'^t, that some of tlie 
birds might come again, and therefore did not 
care to do anything that might cause terror. 1 
should have liked, no doubt, to ascetlaiii whether 
old or young, or jierhajia both, might return -- 
and any evidence as to the return of the young 
birds would have been cunoie^ — but dining 
neither ot the two seasons tlid 1 take tht' hnds 
and mark them. 1 am sorry I did not do so, 
as before a third season arrived, an acceleut hap- 
pened to the Host that barred future observation. 
A caller during the winter failing to ring the 
door-hell in the usual way, jerked the pure of 
detached wnie inside the outer lubliy, rung the 
Ijell, no doubt, but broke the nest, and a portion 
came away. I was in hojics that the birds, on 
their j'etnrii — for they came a thud time — might 
have thought the shattered nest w’orth mending 
On examining — and most carefully they did it — 
the fragments, they decided not to repair, au<l 
left the scene, ros-^ihly, like other builders, an<l 
the general faitliless, the my-'torioiis w’us u loe 
witli Avhich they could not deid ; or perhaps it 
was against all swallow lore that a nest so 
situated should fail. In any case, tliey took their 
departure, greatly to my sorrow, and so bronglit 
an amusing and most interesting experiment to 
a thoroughly unscientific conclusion. 


THE ‘MONT II: 

SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

The Report of M. de Lesseps on the present 
state and prospects of the I'aiiama Canal w’oiks, 
which has lately been issued to the shareholders i 
in that vast undertaking, is full of interesting 
information. Although the original programme 
of proceedings has been modified to some extent, 
its salient features liave not been departed from. 
Tlie canal, it will be remembered, is to consist 
ofi oil open cutting, nine metres deep, and tw'enty- 
two metres wide at the bottom, stretching from 
Colon, on the Athmti'c side of the isthmus, lo 


Panama, on the Pacific coast — a distance of about 
forty-five miles. The works include a lock at 
the Panama end of the canal, to prevent the 
tide creating too swiit a current in the water- 
w'ay, and an immeube dam to intercept the waters 
of an encroacliing river, and to turn tliem into 
another conrse. 

With regard to tlie present position of these 
works, the Report tells us that ‘half the effort 
necessary for the cutting of the canal lias already 
been made,’ and that without doubt the year 
1888 will see tht* comj)letioii of the enterprise. 
The number of cubic yards of soil removed 
shows a steady increasi*, from over half a 
million, in January last, to something like 
thri'c-quartcrs of a million cleared iii May, Tlie 
total amount of sidl to be movetl is estimated at 
over oni‘ hundreil million cubic yaids. The 
insurrection whuh took place in Colon and 
P.iriaiuii in kJuy last w'as not the c.uihO of any 
loss to the canal Company, altliough one of the 
coiitraitois was a bufferer to some exiud. By 
I'eleiTing to the boveral contracts with the Com- 
pany, it will be usceitaiiied that tin lotil I’od 
of constructing the canal Avill be tsveiiiy-cight 
million of pounds slciliug 

The famous Boukik ]\Iu.seum, near (’iiiro, 
becomes iichor and iiclier every ,\ear W'ltli a 
cou'-iantly increasing bture of Egyptian anti- 
quities , for its energetic director, Biofcbsor Mas- 
pero, performs pcrioilioal voyagt-s of di'cmery, 
and coiiif.s back laden wutli s})oils of great \alue. 
From fcucli an expedition he has lately letiiined, 
and, as usual, it has been a friutliil one. }Sot 
only doe -1 he tiiin his !iUcntii»n to the c‘\]>loratiou 
of sites of histoncal renown, but he peiu tiates 
into localities which are coinjiaratividy quite 
unknown. In .such a ])la<‘e -named J'lklinieeii 
-—a vad necropoli.s was diii ovi'ivd about a ye.ir 
ago, and its tombs aie now being diidy exainint'd. 
A limcstoue diff lurms tlie heart of tins lem. lik- 
able (“ineteiv, and not only are the hepu’-liial 
cliambcr.s lorincd aitifici.dly lieie, but every natu- 
ral fissure 111 the rock has its silent tenants. 
Some of ilies(‘ ehaiiibers contain as m.iny as a 
dozen • ‘Uj.-.r.;=. But they are nut family vaults, 
forth III iipiie. .',ho\v that they contain bodies 
of jursons in no way coniiei ted by family ties. 
It IS indeed believed that these graves were not 

t irivate dwellings of tlie dead, but more like 
lotels, for accoiumodutiou lu which surviving 
relatives paid a rent to tlie jiropiielor, pos&ibly 
a jiiied. If the dues reinaiiied unpaid, the dead 
wa-re turned out to make room for others, many 
of these places giving evidence that the mummies 
have been siihjeclod to contiuu.d changes ot loca- 
tion. Till* date of these cuiious resting-places 
of the dead seems to extend from the time of 
the Pyramid builders to the latest Greek epocli. 
Tlie bodio.s are covered with some adhesive ma- 
terial, with an ovt'rlying coat of stucco. This 
upper surface is paintiMl with a portrait of the 
dwi eased, dressed m festal robes, but without 
any religious emblems or hieroglyphics. It is 
unfortunate that the bodies are • so perishable 
that a touch is almost shlliciciit to cause them 
to fall into dust, but it is Yoiiud possible with 

g reat care to preserve three or four out of every 
uiidrcd disinterred. 

Fifty yeiu*s ago, there was discovered in 
Leicester a Roman tcbselated pavement, which 
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has since become well known to arcliieolo«fit5ta. between the boxes, a speaker into one box was 
Its position in a dark underi:;round cellar made cleiuly beard at the other box, although the 
it dilficult of access and examination ; it has now thread might be fifty leot or more in length. The 
been purchased by the town-roiincil, and the theory of the contrivance is simple enough. The j 
b(‘auty of the work is fully displayed to view speaker causes the first parchment to be thrown 
by*renioving the buildings whieli wore above it. into vibration ; tlicse vibrations act as pulls to 
'Diia pavement is quite a marvel of design and the thi’ead, so that the distant diaphragm is urged 
constructive skill, particularly when it is noted into similar movement, and the original sounds 
that the artist has made use of the most common arc given forth. 

materials. Different-coloured bricks, slate, and a A mecliaiiiial telcpliono on the above principle 
white composition like liiuestono, cut into small has lately been invented by two American gentle- 
pieces, form the tesaerai of this cuiioiis pave- men, and lias been cvlnbited in Loudon wdth 

inent. Its general construction, too, is remark- mucJi succe.'js, the line-wire being live hundred 

able, hirst, there is a foundation of concrete, yards long, and btretching from JiUdgate Circus 
upon wliich is laid a bed of pounded brick ami to Chancery Lane, 'fhe boxes are furnislied with 
lime; above this is a layer ot white cement, di'inlTn'rms ni-i h* of thin .slips ot willow inter- 
upon w'hich the tesserie have evidently been l.e i d ; -g* ili. «■, aii f varnihlied, as a protection from 
btuck, with their rougher sides downw'ards. The mon^ture. A metal plate forius the centre of tliif» 
operation seems to Imve been eompleti'd by vibratile dia])lir.igm, to wliich the hiie-wirc is 
])ouriiig liquid cement over the ornamental floor, attiulied ; and there if a provision for tightening 
t+o fill up its interstice-!, after wdiicli the wdiole the wire, shouhl it become slack. One of the 
lias been rubhcil dowui and polished. Tlie pave- most\ngenious Icature.s in this new form of tele- 
inent is probably eightt'en liiindivd cars old. plume the ni.iiiner in winch the wire is sup- 

Tlu' success ot tlio .lapanese Village in London, polled anil nuule to turn round corners. This 

b( foT!' its untimidy destruction hy fire, has led is aecompli.shed by nu'ans of india-rubber corks 

1o the ])i'omotiou of a somewliat biuiilar sclume h\ed on wall brackets, attacliei^ to wdiich are loops 
in the sliajie ol an Indian Native Villagi' Exhiln- of w'ire. It will thus be seen that the \yhole 
tion, and a t.Vmqianv has been formed to carry arrangement is stiicily mechanical. There is no 
out tin's idea. Kxlmsive jnvmise-, have heeii eh-ctric iqijiaratus to gi't imt of order, and the 
si'ouri'<l in Jii'gi'Tit Sti'i el, London, ami Visitors to ditliciilties ai using Irom ‘induction’ are avoided, 
the metroiiolis will hlioitly have the opportunity JCacdi box acts as traubiuitter and receiver, and 
ot there seeing native aitificcrs, siich ao carpet- the ,sy.stem has the mei it of bimplicity. 
waavvers, W’oikeif. in bras-, 'gold ami silver smiths, The bignalling balloon invented by Mr Bruce, 
ivory turmus, &c , )it wank .vs in tlieir shops ni wdiich is shown .it the iimntums E.vhibition, has 
India. Tn addilum to tins di-pkiy of native leconlly been tvieil lor the fii.st time, in actual 
handicrafts, there will be jugglers .and hn.iko- jirattiii*. M.ule ol a material as tranaliuent as 
cliiirrnor.i. Imli.in teas, euriies' comlinieiits, \c. i)o.ssi1)le, the Lilloon contains within its gas- 
will be servi'd in a sejur.ite a]).nfmint by n.ilive ch.amber a number of lucuudesceiit electric lamps, 
attendants. Altogetluu’, the Evlnbition imomises These glow-l.nups are in comiection with the 
to be a ^‘‘ly iiiteii'.tiijg oil!', and it .should prov i e.irtli hy means of wdres wdiich puss down the 
us('lul, too, in bringing us into nearer acqu.unt- cord wdiich holds the b.dloon cajitivc. The cur- 
auce with our fellow' ‘-ubjei’ts in a far-oft’ Luid. rent is put on to the lamps lor short or long 

An aitihciiil c.aoiilchouc, whuh is .said to iv- neriods, so as to spell out messages liom aloft 
seruble vulcanised india-rubber, but to be u uy the Morse code. 

better resistor of tlie action of hot w.ater, is de- A womlerlul iiistinco of the m.inner in wbicb 


.scribed in one of the loreign technical journals, a .scientific di.scoveiy can be turned to prac- 
TJie skins of small animals, sucli a.s bales, tieal udvaiitagi* has recimtly occurred. At the 
rabbit.s, iJic., are ivadied, cleared of liair, and Montre.il meeting of tlie British Association, , 
hoik’d with five per cent, of crude glvceriiie and I’lofessor Lodge g.ive .v lecture on ‘Dust,’ ami 
a little water ill a Pai>iii’s dige.ster until the wdiole pomtetl out a new observation due to himself 
mass is quite dissolved. As a result, a thuk ami and Mr .L W. Clark. These two geiitlciueu had 
lough glue is obtniuecl, which is afterward.s treateil made the curious discovery tluit the passage of 
wdth jxitussinm dicdiromate, to make it in.soluhle. electric sparks through a dust-ladcii atmosphere 
A 'lew de.scnptioii of stair-plates hii.s been would quickly cause the dust to settle down, 
patenteil by Mr E. AV. llembry, of New’gate nuriTi’j the leduie alluded to, a bell-glas.s filled 
Street, London. These jilates — the ii.se of which will ni.i-jne'-ium smoke wais subjected to experi- 
is to deaden noise and protect 8tair.s from the ment, and the coni. lined air riipidly became 
effect of constant traffic — consist of metal gauze clear w'heii the sparks were passed tlirough it. 
attached to a rulftier backing. Above this w'lrc- So much for the scientific discovery. Novv for 
gauze IS spread cement, wdiicli fills up all the its application. The heivl of a firm of uiad- 
jntorstices between the wires, and wdiiidi, after .smelters in Wales read a rejxirt of this lectiu’e. 
vulcanisation, binds the whole into a compact j He knew wdiat difficulty there was in retaining 
material. The plate.s can be bent into shape Ho the fume or volatili'^ed lead from the smclting- 
follow the contour of tlie steps to w'bicli it may w'orks, and prcveiiling it escaping from the fluea 
bo applied. • , to poison the atmosphere outsnle, besides robbing 

Some years ago, 4herc w'a.s sold in the streets the .smelter. He determined to sec whether the 
a» little contrivance called the ‘Lov'crs’ Telegraph.’ electric .spailc would not cause the fume to fall 
It consisted of two boxes, each furnished with a in th»‘ s,ime way that it acted upon dust. An 
parchment bottom, and communicating with each experimental shaft made of barrels, with wiiulaws 
other by a thread fastened to the middlg of each ' in it, and an electric machine by which sparks 
parchment. If this thread were tightly stretched j could be sent thi*ougli the lume, soon demonstrated 
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tlie iaot that tlie thin*; could ho done. The of Irish in<liistrips has no doubt stimulated the 
works arc now to be supplied with apparatus for promoteis ol the Irish Artisans* Exhibition, 
trealniout of the luiue on a lar^e scale, and the recently opened in Dublin. The object of this 
resulls will be looked forward to with great Exhibition is to show what can be done by 

interest It will be evident that the principle is workmen themselves in their sjiaiv time. The 

ayjplicable to other industries besides lead-Eniclting, scheme has iii every way proved to be a successi'' 
and its adoption will be hailed with satisfaction There is much interest atladied to the many 
both hy manufacturers and sanitary reformers. schemes which ai-e being introduced to sHjiersedo 

On a broad river near tlie city ol Baltimore, liorse-traetiou by some mecluvnical mode of pro- 
some experiments bave lately been carried out ymlsion. Steam tramcars are now common in 
[ by Professor Oraliam Bell with reference to the many of our NortliiU’U and Midland towns, 

I prevention of collisions at sea in times of log. althougb the metropolis has for the jireseivt had 
These experiments are based on the well-known nothing to do with them. Electrical tramCiirs 

property of bodies placed iii the path of sound- have been tried, and apparently found wanting, 

waves rellectiug hatk thcise \\a\es as an echo for they bave not eome into uiiytbing nuire than 
As a source ol sound, a iiiudv('t v ith a spiakiiig- experimental use. Two years ago, an air-drivcn 
trumpet at its muzzle aiul loaded witli blank car was tried in North London, and lor some 
cartridge was em])loved. This trumpet not only months did its d.uly juurneys in comjietition 
gave direction to the sound-impnlse, hut alst) with the hor-es. AVe no:,' learn that thes(« trial 
intmisified the aiulible effect. Itw.is found that trij)^ wi*i‘e so satisf.uloiy in e\i“iA way that the 
ordinary steamboats and vessels with large. sails (’onipany intend to (lisphue the whole of tlieir 
threw' back an echo that was nioht rcatlilv horse-worked cars on tins line hy ten i')iiij)ressed 
observable. Even a boat approaclnng nitli its air-cars on the AJi'kar^kt syslem, T’w method 
bow tow’ards the source of simud tbre\) back a has lor some uioiitli.s been shown in opi ration on 
feeble echo at a dislaiico of a quarbT oi a mile. .i sbnit line in the gi minds ol the inventions 
A curious effect w’as noticed when the surface Exhibition. Its iiitr(»dnctiori will be haded wdtb 
of the river W'as rippled, each iipple sending delight b\ all wIid know wb.it killing work the 
back a reflirted wa\e of sound, the wdiole tramways are to the poor horse >, 
rcseiiiblmg a distant roll of musketry. It is A swarm of bees si-ttling oii a maii'.s head in | 
believed tliat this new* method will be of great lb g<*nt Street, London — a locality liom which i 
value in indicating the position of m bergs. It one mu t traxel a i onaMeralde di-tance in any | 
need hardly be pointeil out that the distance of diieclion before green fi< Ids aie reaebed- is an j 
the ob.strm ting body can be readily calenlaled ociiureiiee of too startling a nature to ])ass j 
by observing tlie la])se of time between the rep(»rt uiinolued. K tlie most daiiiig iioveli-t had ; 
and the leeeption ot its echo. de'^eiibed smli an I'vmit, he wmild liaxe been ! 

Pintscb’s piinciple of compri'ssinfr oil-gas for umnercilully ridienled Jtut the truth, (war ; 
lamps on railw'a}s is now’ familiar to all tia- stianger than ficlimi, still remains, that a gmitle | 
vi'llers. It has lor some time been a])phed to man iii lb gent Stus t. was lately seen co\L-re«l 
buoy.s at outlying place.s, where a light can be from erown to wai>t with a large swarm of ' 
kept burning for many week-' or montb.s according bees After w’alkiiig up and down for some 
to tlie ea])a"ity of the appaiatiis Eight sudi tiiin* in the liopi* that bis .striiiige tenants wouid 
buoys have been in use for many mouths on tin* leave bun, lie w-a.s agisted to lemovc bis mui and 
Suez C’anal, and now four moie bave been sent bat. The swarm Iben took flight, lix'iviiig belund 
out to the s.ime ])laoe. A gas beai on made on this them bit kih only one or two sting'^. 
printijde is to be ereeted in Augu4 ni'xt on the .Iordan’s iiiipio\e<l Sunshine Kerorder is an 
(hiutoch rocks m the t’lyd(‘. The chief advantage iiistinmenf of gieat value to the meteorologist, 
of the system is, that a light ‘an be kept burning ami uf interest to all, when it is (Oiisidered what 
without supervision for a verv long period. an important aid to human widfari' in various 

An ontbieak of natural gas ill the river Clyde, ways i.s tin* ])rescme of actual .sumsliine. The 
a few hundred yards l^elow' I’otliwell Bridge, has niean.*^ of recording the exact amount ol tins bl’e- 
latcly excited much iiitere.st. ft seems that tlie light which is received iii various disf riels month 
idv'er in that place has for some time Lnblded iqi after mi)iitli andwedc bv week, for tlie sake of 
I in a eiinous manner ; but it attrm ted no attention comjiarison W’lth oilier phenomena, is iiatnrully a 
until an angler, liajijieniiig to thrown cigar-light tiling of gieat moment. The improv’ed inslrn- 
into the water, was astonished to see the bubble merit is very simple in construction, and cannot 
burst into flame. Tins flame rise.s to a lieiglit get out of order. It consists of a liollow’ cylinder, 
of several feet. Sucli outbreaks of gas are not lined with a chart made of paper sensitive to 
unpreoedented in Lanaikslure, inoie than one light. Tlie solar rays reach this surface through 
instance having been recorded in past years, two small ojuniiiigs, one apertiii'i serving for the 
But such displays sink altogetlier into insignifi- sun’.s ciitiauce dining the morning liours, and 
cance when compared W’ith tlie v’ast outpourings the, other for the afternoon. AVlien once adjusted 
of natural gas in moie distant jinrts of the world, accord mg to the latitude of the place of observa- 
Tlie town of Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, for insbanco, tio/i, the iccordcr rcfpiiri's no attention beyond a 
is extensively lighted from subtcrianean sources, visit to rcjilace the cliart by a blank one every 
The supply at present is about twenty-fiiv’c million evening The chemical record is rendered per- 
cubic feet each day, and tins will, it is antici- iniment by merely soaking the paper in water for 
]jated, be increased to forty million feet when a a short time. 

ten-inch main now being laid is completed. The It is remarkable that the chief precious metals, 
hohscs supplied number fifty mills and factorici., gold, plutiiiuni, and silv’er, are cliaracteriKeJ by 
besides numerous privuile residences. a liigh degree of ductility. Professor S. P. 

The attention now being paid to tlic revival Langley has recently obtained platinum wii-e 
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one-fifteen tlionsandtli of an incli in diameter, ns that nothing whatever is being clone beyond a 
This, however, is by no means tlie limit of little expernnental work witii a toy tank. Per- 
attainable tenuity, as the metal may l)e drawn haps the be-st suggestion for dealing nith this 
much finer if care be taken to secure perfett bugbear, nhioh becomes more diftu'uU to ileal 
fi’cedoin from dust particles, wliich scratch the with every ye.ir, is that of Mr Page, a Thames 
wire find lead to its rupture. Mr Head of ship-owner -namely, that a small fleet of large 
Brooklyn, indecil, lias produced a platinum tank bteameiN should be built to carry tlie daily 
thread which is so fine as to be scarcely visible sewage of London far out to sea, and there dis- 
to the oj-dinary nnassistud eye. The following charge it iu deep water. Such a fleet could be 
is his ingenious method of pre])ariiig these iihi- built for the price of one ironclad, and its object 
menta. He covers ordinary platinum wire ivith would be to save lile and not to destroy it. 
an outer coat or tubing of silver; this bimetallic This proposal ha'i, i\c learn, been already sub- 
combination is then drawn like ordmaiy wire, mitted to the Metropolitan Board ol Woiks. 

the process being repeated until an imrcdible 

degree of tenuity is attaini'd. When the jirojicr n k ot k t xr n m i/ d 

hto-,, hi» bee. i«i. be.l, the Ml. .■T'-eov.-.r.l i,ja- O C C A S I 0 N A I. ^ 0 T t S. 


till II IU wire is plungiMl into a bath of iiitrie acid, ^ RiMrun I’ISi’ICULTUHE. 

wlmli di-'rfolves off the envidope of silver and * ... 

leaves hire the line eoin'-tlnvad of platmujn. Afr To .stock small liike.s and rivers with trout is 
Bead proposes to empb'v llii- fine j)Utnimii fila- now, owing to n-ceiit advances iu the knowledge 
..jnent, iiisti'ad of i'- ' ’ i-ll.r ■! at ju-c'-erit in of pwciciilture, an ea.sy and bv no means expen- 

ii.se, for dividing the tlold.s of eortun optical sive ilyitlei'. By a system ol which we are about 
iustrumeut'a. ' to givXsome useful particulars thirty thousand 

As it Is not I vev\ body who has the good trout-fryv can lie turned into a stieam at a cost 
fortune to have Mui-bliiids afli\(d to e\er\ wm- - -irrespin tive of carrmgo— of less than twenty 
dow in Ills hoii.se, it may be u'ortli while to pounds. To carry out the sissteni, lixpericnce is 
note that a Muy idrectu.d and verv ilieap pio- not ab-solnUdy necessary, provided there is f-utli- 
teition from the .sun's r.i3.s is witliin the re.ieh cicnt intelligmice to take its place, 
ot most ])eo]>le. Ji loii'.i'.ts in simply lowering A most dilfii iilt part of pi&eiculturo i.s spawn- 
sliglitly the u])]ur diM.-aoii ot the window’-frame, fug the fish, and taking care of the ova until 
and turning the oidinary linen blind outside tlity become e^ved, that is, until two little dots 


teition from the .sun's r.i3.s is witliin the re.ieh cicnt intelligmice to take its place, 
ot most ])eo])h‘. Ji loii-.i-.ts in simply lowering A most dilfii nit part of piseicnlturo i.s spawn- | 
slightly the n])]ur diM.-aoii ot the window’-frame, fug the fish, and taking care of the ova until j 
and turning the oi'dm.iry linen blind outside tlity become e3'ed, that is, until two little dots i 
instead ol liisah' the Avimlow’. Thus iliewundow- tan be .seen m the egg, which indicate that the j 
])anes ai’e not only slmded, but a sjniee, through embiyo fi^h is safel3' insulo, and will &oon bo 
winch there is uecessanlv a draught, is betAveeii ready to ciiuMge. C-onstaiit attention, pure 
tlieni and tin* linen. Tlie eflect in cooling a water, and other essentials, are necessary to bung 
room w’hen the Maze is strong is (piickly ]ier- tlie ova up to the i>-ed stage; but alter that, the 
eoptilile , Jor, as H well known, thi* o])plvs^lve rest is simple. As has been previously noted 

waimth from an iinslunlcd w indow' is due ehiell} in the>e ])nges, pisciculturists, and notably Sir 

to the at. nniulated heat in the gkis'*. ‘While tin* James Maitlaml ot IJowietoun (Still ingshire), now 
bright sun is on the blind, tliere ivill be plenty sell the eggs when they an* about a week olT 
of light m the room. Should a Avnnl shake the hatching, for they then travel well on swan’s-downi, 
blind nicouvenienllv, it can be kept still by in boxes, packed between l.iyers of moss. The 
drawing the cord and tassel inti* the room aiul one es'.ential is to keep them cool by means of 

st'cunng it by shutting down the lower divi-iuii ice, otherwise they arc apt to hatch out, or die 

of the wiiidow-sash. on the joiinity'. The great advantage of pur- 

At a meeting of the Scottish Meteorological chasing the o\a in tlieir e}'ed stale i.s, that then 
Society, there lias jiist been exhibited an ane- tlic chief daiigens have been got ov(*r ; the ova 
mometer (wind-measurer) devisisl by Professor are hardy and not easily injured, and can be 


Omni Broivn of Edinburgh. Mr Dickson has hatched out nlmo‘'L w ithout appliances aiul w’itli- 
for some time been making observations w'ltli out ditiiculty. They have simjny to be laid dow'ti 


it at the Marine Station, Orauton. Tlie imstrii- in the bed of a btream in about six or eight 
ment has eight cups, instead ol the four used inches of water, covered with fine w'lre-iictting, 
in the ordinary liobinson anemometer ; and to Keep oil’ w'ati-r-birds, rats, and fishj’ foes ; and, 
the i^usts of wind, turning tlie shaft iu a provided no hcvavy flood comk's and sweeps them 
degree proportioned to tlieir strength, record away, they liatch out iu a few ihys, aftei’ winch 
themselves by pencil on a sheet of paper WTapped the frv — or alevin.'!, ns tlu'y are 


round a cylinder which is driveli by 


first few w-eeks of tlieir cATstenec— .shift for theni- 


work — thus giving tlie time of occurrence of .sehe.s. The foregoing is the most simple method 
tlie varioius gnsLsf What ha.s yet to be done, it of dealing with the o\;a, and owing to its sini- 
was stated, was to gi\e an arithmetical x^alne to jdicit}, it often succeed,s when more elaborate 
the strength of the gu-.t'j as recorded ; and it was plans fail. In some streams, the water wdiore 
mentioned that w'ith that view’ it was intended to only wx inches deep, rans a little too rapidly 
obtain perniissioii to affix such an instrument to allow the ova to remain on the bottom. The 
a train travelling at a known rate ot speed. be.st ])hui, then, is to go to some shallow’ on which 


The hot weather ha.<^ once more brought to the there i.s onlj' one or tw’o inches of water; scoop 
front the very difficiilt question of sew'uge disposal out a trough hulf-a-do/eii inches deep ; stiew the 
ip our laige town.? and cities, tlie metropolis anti bottom with small gravel stones about the size of 
its dirty Thames naturally figuring as the moral cobnuts, and on tliem lay the ova, of course 
to adorn the tale. The metropolitan authorities covering w’ltli wire-netting, as before. Soino 
seem to be quite powerless to mend mutters. A judgment is required as to the choice of a bhal- 
receiit visitor to the w'orks on the Thanies tells low, as, if the stream is t»o strong, it will cover 
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the cpga with fcrtncl and small stones ; whereas 
if no \vat<‘r flows through the trough, lew if any 
of the eggs will hateh. It is a good plan to 
make the trough rather larger than is wanted, 
and not to put any eggs within a foot of its 
head. 

The eggs should he laid down without being 
touched with the hand. When the lid of the 
box in which they arrive fiom the tishcry is 
unscrewed, they will he found in layers on 
swan’s-down, and covered with pressed moss. 
The latter should he rolled (not lifted) off them ; 
the swan’s-down, held by each siile, should he 
put in the water, and the eggs floated off it into 
the trough, or ‘redd,’ to Uf,e the proper t(‘rin. 
The eggs should not he in a heap ; hut it will 
not matter iiiucli if they touch one another. 
If they lie too thickly, a slight disturhauCe of 
the wafer over them with a featlier ivill cause 
them to separate. Where ihe stream is naturally 
rather muddy, and gives considerable deposit, 
the eggs should only be laid doun ahoah three 
day's before they are due to hatch, oJlienvi'^e 
they get covered uitli Hedinieiit, and are thus 
Euttocated. 

Late autumn, u inter, and early spring are the 
times during winch eyed ova can be obtained 
It is well to take advantage of a spell of fine 
dry weather for the hatehmg-out, floods being 
very troublesome and occasionally ruinous to the 
piscicultui ist. 

One thing must always he boine in miiid- 
namelv, that still water is fatal to trout-egg«. 
Therefore, it would he futile to sow ova m the 
bed of a mill-bnl, for wlnui the mill I'tojipcd 
work on Sunday, they would all be sunbeated, j 
by reason of the uon-aeratiou of the water. Dee]) 
water, also, is Iilceh to sutlucate them Altei- 
the ova hatch, the little liy or alevms uill be 
noticed to have a yellow bag about llu> si/e of 
a pea attached to tliern. This is called the yolk, 
or umbilical, sac, and contains the food which 
nnurishos them for the first three or four weeks ; 
wlien it has nearly disappeared, the little fi.>.h 
come from under the stones •where they have 
been for some time hidden, and begin to seek 
food for thenvselve^. Not the least advantage 
of this system of stocking is that the young 
fry spread over the stream and find their own 
food ; for the greatest losses occur in piscicul- 
tural cstabhshmei.t ■ d ”iii ' the fry period, owing 
to ‘the difficulty ol tc n ' - i i liny things. 

In brooks which arc very subject to floods, 
and therefore unfit for artilicial "trout-hreeding, 
the following jduii can be followed ; jiarallel 
to the brook, dig a long narrow trench, and 
make the bottom six inches below the level 
of the water, llun water into it at one end 
and out at the other by means of three-inch 
drain-pipes. The bottom of the trench must be 
covered with gravel, and in it the ova can be 
liatched, going, when they feel inclined, into the 
brook through the outlet pipe. If built properly, 
floods will not affect this redd, as not more 
than a certain amount of water can possibly 
enter through the inlet pipe. A redd of this 
kind, fourteen inches wide and fifteen feet long, 
will easily contain a box of fifteen thousand ova. 

In stocking a lake or large river, the eyed 
ova should be sown in some stream connected 
with it. The ova of Loch Leven trout may with 


great advantage be used for lakes, and possibly 
W' very large rivers. Ova of the common brown 
trout are best for smaller streams. It has quite 
recently been found out that American brook- 
trout do -well in lakes through which no river 
runs; hut they have not been a success iii'»/ho 
rivers of this country. 


nALl'-BRTm .SALMON. 

An interesting experiment, conducted by Dr 
Francis Day, at the llowietouii Fisherj', in Sfcir- 
ling.sliire, has come to an untimely end. Not 
very long ago, learned theorists leaned strongly to 
the opinion tli.it a hvhrid between salmon and 
trout w.as an inipos'-ibility ; but praetical men, 
on the other hand, uere inclined to take the eon- 
tr.iry view. Among these latter was Sir James 
Maitland, flic ow'iier of ihe ITowietoun J'lshery, 
who quickly- proved his Aoews oii the subject to 
be collect by fertilising eggs of twenty thousaud 
Loch Leven tiout with tlie milt ol a salmon 
(i^almo udnr). These hatched on Ma’di 0, l.SSii, 
]ust seventy-five dav'^ after tliev weic laid down 
on the ‘grilles,’ and for pvobalily the, fir.st linn* 
in the history of ]ns(:iculture, a race of h.iU’-bievl 
salmon came into existence. 

From the-e livbrids it w.as ho])ed that a valu- 
able laud of fish might be bred, posse'-ing many 
of the excellent i|U!ilitie.s of the s.-ilinon without 
its migratory habits ; but wh(‘tlier these ])fivti. 
ciilar hybrids were capable or not of coiitiiiiiiiio 
their species, wms a doubtful question, only lo 
bo solved by time Jii the fry-stage, iiUvays the 
nio.st trying iieiiod, tbcie pcems to have been a 
consider.ible nio’'talily among tin* little fisb, lor 
on November 15, 1882, tbiu'e wau’e only about 
a tlious.and ivin.iining, the line-'t specimen being 
four and a ball inches long. In Maicli, Ifsrf-l, 
the livbnds were ivduci'd to two bundled and 
twelve 111 number, but all were a])paiently m 
exielleut health. Thin weiv about tln^ time 
pl.iccd in an oct.agoii iiond, ha\jiig a diameter of 
twenty feet, and a depth of five and a li.ilt feet. 
Tlie large.st .<-]»irinieii tluu was a lilth* over ten 
luche.s in l(>ngth ; but some yviTe not above tw'o 
and a quarter inches -a remarkable, <li[rereiice in 
size, when It IS remi-mbered that the ages and 
parents were tin* same 

Diu-ing the autumn of 1881 and the early 
spring of tills }e.ii, .several fish ■were t.ikeu out 
of the pond ; but all yvere sterile. In May, how- 
ever, a fish yvas taken out dead, which })roved to 
be a female, with eggs developing, and whidh, in 
Dr D.iy’.s opinion, would, had it hved, have bred 
this winter. In Julv, owdng to the great drought, 
the sti earn which led the pond became very low, 
and tlie ])ond w'as a good deal discoloured. One • 
morning, the keeper, on going b> feed the hybrids, 
saw one dead fish (loatiug, and none rose "to the 
Burfiu-e to take the food. The water was at once 
draw'n ott', and it was discovered that, w'itli one 
exception, all the fish were dead. The largest 
was found to be thirteen and a lialf inches long, 
and iveighed over a pound. 

The termination— for we cannot call it failure 
— of this intere.sting and important experi- 
ment is much to be i-egretted. This -winter, the 
hybrids would probably have been crossed with 
themselves, and also with trout and salmon, 
and a valuable kind of fish might have been the 
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result. In a detailed account of the experiment, 
^vTitten by Dr Day, it is stated that there are 
fortunately some more of similar but yoiinj^er 
Ijybrids at Ilowietoun, -vvliicli will in due course 
solve the iiKpiiry. 

• 

rJlOPO«ii:P KARTHQUAKK OUSEIiVATlONS OX BEX 
NJiVlS. 

At a recent mootin'' of the Scotti'^h Meteoro- 
logical Society, Professor Ewing, Dundee, de- 
scribed the manner in wlji' li he pro])o.ses to 
' eoiidiict a scries of earthquake ohservations on 
Ben Nevis, lie was, Ijc said, instig.ated to take 
up the work by three ol the direr tons of the 
Society ; and in Retting himself to it, he had 
adopted a wider view of the .sense of ihi* A\or<l 
‘earthquake’ than nas colloqnialh" attached to it. 
If he accepted the restricJ/C'd meaning of the word, 
there would, he Ruppospdj pp avi}' little observa- 
tion possible on Ben Ke\i.s; but recent observa- 
<T5ons made in various jiarts of tlie world had 
shown that for the earth to he really at re.st was 
an e\ent of the most extreme rarity, if it ever 
ocA’UiTed at all. In the "w uler nu'anmg which he 
jirnposed to give to the uoid ‘earthquake,’ they 
must uudersUud at least three tolerably distinct 
classes of earlh-movemeiits. There were, (irst of 
all, earthquakes jiroper ; and here he might say 
that he h.id served a pretty good npprentieeship 
in the ohsei'vution of th(*si‘, liaving experienced 
alioul three hundtod of them during ii me years’ 
residence in Japan. Next there came a ehiss of 
earth'inovements of so xeiT dedicate u kind as 
to be totally undistinguishable xviihout some form 
ol instrumental as-sisianee — earth-trenior.s, In* called 
them ; and last of all, there x\ero xslmt might be 
named elianges ol the xeriieal, or 1ho>c tiltings 
x\hith the cartirs snilaoe sei'ined to be eoustantlv 
U" '* ’T.'i-hig fVdessoi Kwmg then described in 
<I i...i instrunn uts xshnh he was liaving 

constructed for the jmtjuiso of recording earth- 
movements. Wliat x\as wanted in tin* obsi-txation 
of earthquakes proper and of earth -tremors was 
.in approach to neutral (-(pnlibi iiirii ; and this he 
had endeavoured to secure by an apparatus wlindi 
ivas so adjn.sted as to combine a pendulum niopi'i* 
xvith xvhat was in effect an inverti'd jieiidulum - 
the iiixertcd pendulum being liclow the otlu'r, 
and the ‘bobs^ of both being connected by xvh.-il 
i.s virtually a ball-and-socket arraugeanent. lu 
the case of the instrument intended to record the 
changes from the vertical, a mirror linnly fixed 
in th^ rock is so placed in relation to a plate 
of mercury that when there is no tilting the 
images of both coincide, and are taken in by a 
microscope placed in a certain position. When, 
liowevcr, there has been any tilting, the images 
diverge, and the microscope at once detects the 
divergence, as well as the extent of it. 

* ANOTHER GREAT AERICAX W’ATERW'AY. 

Since the discovery of the course of the Con^o 
itself, no more important addition to our know- 
ledge of the hydrograj^iy of the vegioii lias been 
made than that from which the Rev. G. Grenfell 
has recently returned. He has proved that the 
Mobangi, which enters tlie right bank of tlie 
Congo, forming a great delta, betw'een twenty-six 
and forty-two minutes south latitude, f nearly 
opposite Equator Station, is probably its greatest 


tributary. Certainly, so far as yet known, it 
offers a much longer waterway than any affluent 
that has been explored. Mr Grenfell navigated 
the Mobangi in the little steamer Peace^ on a 
mean course of north by east, from the equator 
to lour degrees thirty minutes north latitude, 
and left it still in an open waterway. At four 
dc'grees twenty-three minute.s north, just below 
the second rajud.s, he found it six hundred and ' 
-f xenty-three Aards xvide ; at no point loxver was 
it Jei- in willli. Its mean depth is txventy-five 
feet, and although there the current rim's not 
more than eighty to one hundred fi‘et pi'r minute, 

It ineaub an immense volume of Avaler to find 
rumimg south at a point, as Mr Greiifoll puts 
it, so near the supposed sources of the liiimt'*, 
the grj,‘at afiiuent of the Niger. Where does it 
all cbme from ? he asks. Tlie ‘ trumhashes ’ of 
the Chad basin (Schweijifurth) are common, xvhile 
tliey are not known on tlie Congo. The opinion 
of Ms Grenfell and of his Congo colleagues is, 
that t\e Mobangi is probably the lower part of 
the WciVe, a river xvliose course i.s one of the 
luiRolved problems of African geography. A large 
iii.ip, in ren hlieet.s, of the exjilored part of the 
river ha.s ju.st been received at the Royal Geo- 
gi'aidiical Society. Tins inai> 'will appear in an 
early uuinbi'r of the Soi-iety’fl proceeaings ; and 


river ha.s ju.st been received at the Royal Geo- 
gi'aidiical Society. Tins inai> 'will appear in an 
early uuinbi'r of the Soi-iety’fl proceeaings ; and 
a long narrative of Mr Grenfell’s recent xvork will 
probably be yinblislied in the next number of 
the Bapti4 Mitsionary Journal. It is hoped, 
inoroover, that a full narrative of Mr GienlelVs 
explorations Avill reach England in time to be 
read at the Aberdeen meeting of the British 
Associ.ition. 

now TO rRE.SKRVE CUT FLOW'ERR. 

An important rule, tliough Reldom regarded, 
.says Popular Hcwire Nev's (ITiiited States, Ainc- 
neu), is never to iram the xBases with flowers. 
Many will hist if only they have a large mas.s of 
wat(*r 111 the vase, and not too many stalks to 
feed on the water and pollute it. Va.ses that can 
hold a large quantity of water are to be pre- 
feired to the spindle-shaped trumpets that ai’e 
olten used. Flat dishes filled xvith wet sand are 
also u.seful for short-Rtilked or heax'y-headed 
llowers ; even partially xvithered blooms xvill 
revive when placed on this cool moist bubstance. 
Moss, tlunigli far yirettier than band, is to be 
avoided, us it so soon .buielks disagreeably, and 
alway.s interferes amLIl the scent of the iluwers 
placed in it for preservation. In the ease of 
flowers that grow*- only in a cool lemperatniv, 
and suffer when tliey get into xvarm and dry 
air, all that we can do i.s, to lessen evaporation 
a.s iniicli a.s possible, and when such fiowens have 
hairy bteins and leave.s, to subniorgo them for a 
minute, so that by capiHary attraction they may 
continue to keep themselves moist and cool ; but 
tins is dangerous to table-cloths or y. dished 
surfaces, unless care be taken that the points of 
the leaves do not hang doxvn, to prevent dripping. 
Another means of preventing delicate and sweet- 
scented flowers from flagging is to cut them 
xvitli several leaves on the stem, and when the 
flow'cr-head is placed in W'ater, to allow only 
this head to remain above the water, while the 
leaves are entirely submerged. By this means 
the loaves seem to help to support the flower, 
which xvill then lost for mree days in a fairly 
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cool room. Frequent cutting of the stem is of j 
great use ; but with all Itowcrs, by far the best 
plan is to put them outside, exposed to dew or 
rain, during the night, when they will regain 
sirengtii enough to last for days. All New 
Holland plants, particularly flowering acacias, are j 
benefited wonderfully by this apparent cruelty, 
and will even stand a sliglit frost far better than 
a hot room at night indoors. 

A BAFK BENZOIJXT; LAMP. 

A lamp has been invented on a principle 
which precludes the possibility of tlie oil 
escaping ; and thus an explo>.ion is made impos- 
sible. Our readers will be acquainted until the 
‘unspillable’ ink-bottle, in uhicli .an inside 
channel of glass of about tw<»-tbir<ls the height 
of the vessel descends from its top, having an 
open and somewliat-narroved bottom, tlie artange- 
ment making it impo=?Mble, or nearly impos- 
sible, for the liquid to escape. ’J’he same pHncqde 
is abq)ti-'l in Smilli’' B.d-nt Brv' irne T-c^q», from 
whi. h ihe (hjiir>‘> of l'"e oil ji-!*'!* are even 
fewer than the chances of the inh s])i''ing. 7’he 
burner screws immediately ovi'r a metal chanmd 
u/hicli descends into the boily of llie lamp At ' 
the bottom of this channel there is a good-si/cd 
hole, 'and a little uay from the bottom there 
are a couple of small holes. Through the larger ' 
hole a sponge is fixed, the portion in the l>ody 
of the vessel uiuh'rneath being greatei* than the 
portion which protrudes above. The oil i-> then 
•poured into the descending channel, and finds 
its way beneath through tlie smaller holes. Two 
fillings of the channel represent an adequ.it(‘ 
feeding of the lamp. All lliat now remains to 
be done is to sd-ew’ on the burner, the uick 
descending from uhicli will ivnI upon the head 
of the s]ioiige, and will be fed with the oil by 
the. process of absorption. 7'lie lamp mav now 
be dropped or otherwise iqiset without the pos- 
sibility of the imprisoned oil loniing in (ontact 
with the flame ; and thus per<c<'t immundy 
from explosion is secured. An iMi'ii-ti'i !a I 
in connection with this newly patented lamp I'a 
that it is remarkably economical. 1’he manu- 
facturers — Messrs .Tolm Kell Co., of Wolver- 
bamptm — assert that it uill burn for fourteen 
hours at full flame without rechaiging, at the 
trifling cost of one halfpenny. 

A XKW KlSriLE. 

A kettle lias been invented which is entirely 
different in construction from the oidinary uten"!! 
in which Avater is boiled ; and it is claimed for 
the novelty that it hill perform its function in 
a considerably shorter sjiace of time than its 
predecessors. The Victoria Steel Kettle, as the 
recent invention is ciilled, has several points of 
difference from other kettles, but it possc&ses one 
prominent feature, upon Avhidi it mainly lays its 
claim to dihtiiiction. While the kettle i» prac- 
tically similar in sliapo to the article wo are so 
familiar with, and is surrounded by a circular 
wall of an unvarying height, it needs but to be 
inverted for a novelty of construction immediately 
to manifest itself. One fiud.s that it is seemingly 
hollowed out, and that the metal plate is sliuped 
so as to form a diagonal^ flue, wliich, starting 
with the same circuttiferince as the kettle itself, 
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tapers to a small opening at the back of the 
utensil immediately below the handle. Thus 
the capacity of the vessel for carrying water is 
reduced by about one-tlurd, the advantage gaiueil 
bein" that the fire, passing through the body of 
the kettle, cause-s a quick draught, and the water 
is raised to the boiling-point in from four to six 
minutes. The beat, being to a certain extent 
confined, of course attains considerably more in- 
tensity tlian if, as is u'^ually the case, it merely 
played upon the bottom of the kettle and passial 
olt on all .snle'> without any restraint. The price 
of tlie kettle runs from two shillings and*three- 
pence, and it is made m sues capable of bolding 
from one pint to a hundred gallons. The solo pro- 
prietors of the invention are the J’ateiit Victoria 
Kettle (fomi)anv, 7 Westminster (fliainbers, Vic- 
toria Street, S.W. 


AT T II K G \ T E. 

"We stand beside the little gate, 

Hand elasjung hand, my love ar. l I ; 

The winds uie hushed, the hoiu is l.tte, 

And wo have met to say good-hy * 

Kcvoi a solo II V laid 

Ills wing above the livi'i dips. 

As we lepout the saddest woid 
That cvei fell from hunnu bps 

’Mid tender siglis, ’tis hri atlicd at last ; 

I seek to diaw mv hand away ; 

3>«t oh, my dailnig holds it fast, 

And love’s fond pressure bids me stay. 
Deal loving haml ! so strong, so Iirave, 

On looks ot mine no moie to lie, 

Oi deck my (le-ses for the giave, 

As 1 have hoped ni da\s gone by. 

Ah, gentle hand, that ncvei lunie 
Shall lead me o'oi each nigged rock * 

At evening, on our eotlage door, 

How welcome was >our well-inoun knock. 
"We cannot smile, HiV doaie^t, now, 

Oui futuic seunis so lull ot eaie ; 

There IS r ’ --1 . a 'uv Inow, 

Thoie . -I . . . ' ! . I . hail. 

Go, deai-cst, go, liefore the w'eak, 

Kond f'C'i I ‘’i of *!i^ I'leak’n/ heart 
Show till ■ i ‘I I! • l•l■' )i • ; ihv 1 1.1 
And hid the tell -tale tear-drops start. 

Go, daihiig, go , my hand lelease! 

'Tis duty iileads - shall we rebel * 

Nav, love, he him, and go in jieaee ; , 

We pait, liecaiise we love so well * 
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WILD-FLOWERS OF OLD LONDON. 

TrrE Great Herlmll of Oerardc, and Parkinson’s 
Theatre of Plante li.xvc* an intoivst apart from 
thoir Jinaint descriptions. They outline m 
flowers the environs of the London of their 
limes; the fields intor^iiorsing and aurroundin" 
it ; the rustn; lanes truvorsinp; some of the 
now hnsicst Ihoron^hfan's ; and the rough soli- 
tary ways leading to the scalteiv'd villages ai'ound. 
Cerarde addre'-ses Ins Ih'dicatory Epistle to Sir 
William Cecil, Knight, Baron of lUirghley, from 
his house in Holliorn by London — a village 
ancient even in Elizaheth’h time, extending from 
Holborii Bridg<^ to the Bar, vhere the stream 
on whose margins it rose, and from which it 
had its name — the Oldboine, a branchlet of the 
Fleet— sprang up. A region of gardens and 
pasture-hinds all the way from St Andrew’s 
Church to (dhancery Lane ; and on the oppo- 
site side, between the village and Turnmill 
Brook, hnt sepal ated from it by some fields, 
stood Hatton House and gardens, which had 
been extorted from their owner, Bishop C\)x, 
in favour of the Lord-keeper, Sir Christopher 
Hatton. 

In summer-time, the • air of Holboni must 
have been redolent of hayfields and flower.s. 
On t^he slope of the hill, between what is now 
Ely Place and what was formerly Fleet River, 
the neighbourhood of the after notorious Field 
Lane, Gerardo had one of liis plij^sic gardens, 
with more tlian a thousand specimens of trees 
and shrubs and* flowering-plants in it ; wdiilc 
roses were so abundant in the gardens of Hatton 
•House, that the ill-used bishop had reserved to 
himself and his successors the right to gather 
twenty bushels of them yearly. It may be that 
the originally half-timbered houses, the gabled 
upper stories of project “over the pave- 

ment in front of Stapled Inn, made part of the 
ancient village of Holbom, then, as now, a main 
thoroughfare to and from the City. It liad been 
paved on both sides of the way in Henry VIII.’s 


timJsi and lanterns lighted it in winter. Nearly 
oppos*^e ilie Bar, Gray’s Inn Lane with a little 
water-ebnrse on one side led hctwccxi hedge- 
rows ovl#-!' Bi’adforil Bridge to Paneras meadows, 
and farther on to Battle Bri^lge. West of Hol- 
born Rtretched the fields about St Giles’s, w'ith 
that most ancient of social institutions, the 
pound, for straying cattle, at their junction 
with Tottenham meadows. Bcyoml were Mari- 
bitne Fiidds, with a few cowherds’ cottages scat- 
tered through them ; in the background, the 
heights of Hampstead, Highgate, and Hornsey, 
with h'sser slopes rising from Battle Bridge to 
Islington ; and in the valley, the Fleet River 
ran swiftly on between steep, sometimes clifty 
banks, from its source in the clay, on the 
' southern side of Hampstead II ill, to its outlet 
at the foot of Snow Hill, to the Thames.* 

AVhichcvcr way ‘the curious and painful 
I searcher after simples’ bent his steps, sweet 
bits of un'^poilcd nature lay around him. East, 

! ivebt, north, or south, lie was still in tho ncigh- 
! bourhood of woods and fields and hedgerows ; 
fields from the Charter House to CTerkenwell, 
with Finsbury and IMoorfields stretching beyond 
the marsh by Aid or Alders-gate to the woods 
which lost themselves in Epping Forest. Over I 
London Bridge from Southwark to Lambeth 
Palace, Lambeth marshes, without a habita- 
tion. And St George's Fields and RcdrilOf 
marshes, a district of solitary farniliouses, cot- 
tages, and grazing cattkv All of them happy 
hunting-grounds for the herbalists. But places 
' nearer homo were still so unsophisticated that 
wild-llowers grew in thein. 

We know how unsullied the air 'must have 
been in Chancery Lane, when Gerarde found 
the earliest blown and most diminutive of our 
British fiora, Draha verna^ growing on. the 
bricks of a ivall there belonging to tlio Lord 
Southampton. But then, the common yellow 
wallflower sprang up between the tiles of the 
red steep-roofed houses, and the accredijjjSd 
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habitat of the bright flowering stonecroji (Sedum) 
was the ‘ tops of houses almost everywhere.’ 

In Holbom meadows by Gray’s Inn, Gerarde 
found the red-flowered clary ; and in Gray’s 
Inn Lane itself, mallow and shepherd’s purse, 
‘ poor man’s permacity ; ’ and on the high bank 
by the footway going down the lane to Brad- 
ford Bridge, the bronzed leaves of the wild 
lettiice spread themselves. We know nothing of 
Bradford Bridge ; but we can tell from the 
plants found there how tree-shaded and pretty 
the lower end of Gray’s Inn Lane must have 
been, especially on the right-hand side of the 
bridge, with the water-course passing along 
thereby, where the sweet ‘woodrofe’ nestled, 
and where the brown blossoms of the wood- 
rush, the blue-flowered bugle, and Paul’a betoiiy 
gi*ew. 

Behind Gray’s Inn, in the meadow wher^ Mr 
Lamb’s conduit stood, ‘the one with the^-tigure 
of a lamb on it,’ the white saxifrage flour- 
ished ; and in the next pasture to the con- 
duit head behind Gray’s Inn, ‘the one which 
bringeth water to Mr Lamb's conduit in IIol- 
borne [Mr Lamb had restored the conduit on 
Snow Hill], the iad-ooloured leaves of the 
winter-rocket grew plentifully.’ The pastures 
spreading from this to Bancras, where the old 
church ‘stood solitary in the fields,’ appear to 
have been, in the language of Parkinson, a boun- 
tiful ‘treasury of nature.’ Here grow the great 
red burnet, ‘ a gallant luub of the sun, the roots 
of which steeped in wine quickened the spirits, 
refreshed the lieart, and yielded a certain grace 
in the drinking.’ 

In the field next the church grew the curious 
‘strawberry-headed trefoil,’ the inflated calyxes 
of which are so coloured as to resemble the 
fruit from which it has its trivial name. The 
lesser haivlcwecd, yarrow, and all the common 
meadow flowers had tlicir home here. The 
cuckoo-pint grew under the shady hedges leading 
to Kentish- town, a village by London ; and in 
tbe same neiglibourhooil, the wild angelica spread 
its umbels of white flowers tinged with pink, 
and the yellow gladwyn flourished. On Kentish- 
town Green — a sadly uncared-for waste, we 
could imagine— the melancholy musk-thistle, 
with solitary drooping purple heads and musky 
odour, grew plentifully, with other species of 
its tribe j while, by the waysides, the crowfoot 
grew so commonly, that unless one turned his 
head into the hedge, he must see it as he 
walked. It gives one a vivid notion of the 
rusticity of the City to read that black cresses 
grew on all tbe mud-walls about London ; 
tiiat mitbridate mustard flourished in the High 
Street, Pcckhom ; and that white dead-nettle — 
known in those days as archangel — grew almost 
everywhere by ditch and roadside, except in 
tl^e middle of the street. Ditches appear to 
have been frequent in the thoroughfares, a 
state of things extremely convenient for the 


j herbalist, who found w'hat he calls spotted 
porcecaria (pcrsicaria) with spikes of pinkish- 
white flowers, and large leaves plashed with 
purple, growing in the great ditch on the nght- 
hand side of the w'ay between Blackman Street 
and Newington. Enclianter’s nightshade grew 
in a ditch-side against the Earl of Sussck”8 
gnrdon-wall, at his hoir^e in Barnaby (Ber- 
mondsey Street) by London, ‘ as you go from 
the Court which is full of trees unto a farm- 
house near unto.’ In tins same ditch the water- 
buttercup (liannnrulus fquatahit) floated its white 
flowers ; and beds of cpilnhLum (willow-herb), 
and the rigid leaves of the horsetail, covered its 
banks. 

This so-called ‘ditih’ appeals to have been 
the channel of a little brook, wliicdi had its 
source in higher ground at Gamberwell, and 
running under the garden-wall of Bermondsey 
Hoii.se, made its wav by what was then Kentish 
Street (now Kent Street) to St Thomas’s Water- 
ings, the Soiithwaik place, ot (‘xecaition, at the 
junction of Kent vSt with the Old Kent Road. 
Ilere there was a little ch.apel an<' holy well, 
dedicated to St Thomas, where pilgiims to his 
shrine were wont to olb'r praycis for the 
safety ot their journey. The ditch or stream 
at thi.s point appears to have been interesting 
from the number of aquatic and other plants 
which grew there ; among- 1 otlu'rs — fit flowers 
for such preeiTicts — wild me, the dwale or 
nightshade, and that funeral flowiT of the 
old Romans, mallow. In the Jaxk Fields (a 
hospital for lepers formerly stood there), ‘on the 
left hand of the hij-liwav as you go from the 

I dace of execution uiilo Dcdloid by Loudon,’ the 
arge-floweri*d ^\hltc saxifrage— a frequent idaiit 
in the environs of London in those days— grew 
plentifully. 

By Redriff, on the banks of tbe Thames, 
Gerai<lc found .snowflake'^ — a near relation of the 
snowdrop— blowing ; and in .summer, in the 
same vicinity, the flowenng-riisli in plenty. Hero 
also the wiM angelica llouri.shfal ; but the wbolo 
.southern side ot the river, Southwark Eields, 
St George’s Eieldh, Lambeth marshes, and 
i»atter.sea meadows — these la'-t till quite recent 
time^— apyiears to have been a very paradise 
of simplcr.s and botanists. Tlie marshe.s them- 
selve.s, and the watery ditches that divided 
them, abounded vvitli moisture-loving plants, and 
hence old Ger.arde’s fi-wyiient references to these 
transpontine places as their local habitat. Here 
in tlio still ditches on the banks of Southwark 
towards St George’s Fields, he found the groat 
hoiijetail growing, and with it arrow'-head and 
buri-reed. In St George’s Fields, upon the 
ditch-sides, tall cat’s-tail typha, and the great 
reed-mace, and yellow water-flags, flourished ; and 
amphibious pnsicaria, with smooth green spread- 
ing leaves, and spikes of hanilsome rose-coloured 
flowers, shared all the plashy places with water- 
buttercup and frogbit. Tliaines’ side near 

to Lambeth the pretty water-violet abounded. 
Twenty years after Gerarde noticed it, Johnson, 
in his enlarged edition of the Herhall, tells 
us that of water- violets Ho had not ^ found 
any such plenty in any one place as in the 
watery ditches adjoining St George’s Fields. 
Willows grew plentifully in these oozy places, 
and tho large-headed cotton-grass spread its 
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white flocks over wide spaces of the Surrey 
marshes. 

Imagine Thames’ side then! A few clumsy 
barges sluggishly stealing up or down with the 
tide ; a few wlu'rries with a pair of oars or 
^Bulls ferrying passengers from one stair to 
another ; or gilded and painted pleasure-barges 
giving life and animation to its surface ; and 
every'* little point and bend of the shore fringed 
with osiers, and beds of tail-stemmed willow- 
herb flushing wide spaces with its large rose- 

S ink flowers ; and yellow lyaimachia, which 
erarde prettily calls tree primrose ; and the 
‘long pm pics’ of <‘ommoii loosestrife; and here 
an<i "there an outer jungle of tall reeds or gray 
plumed sedges, for ever rustling to the ebbing 
or (lowing tide. Tbe yellow loosestrife grew 
not only by the river-side, but in the moist 
meadow’s as you go ffoni Lamlteth to Batteisea ; 
and the puride kind lifted its tall spikes of 
‘^handsome klossoms under the bidiop’s house-wall 
at Lambeth near the w’ater of the Thames. 

‘Ladies’ mantle,’ or ‘parsley piert,’ grew' idcn- 
tifully ‘by the mere-stom's by Lambeth w’hich 
divide the" liberties of London Irom Surrey.’ The 
narrow-leaved rocki‘t (roek-creHs), a kind of 
cousin to the cresses, was lound in the thinks 
and crcyiccs of a shine w'all ‘as you go from 
Lamhctfi Bridge, and under a small bridge that 
you iiiU'^t [Ubs over Iiaid by the Thames.’ It was 
in .1 field at Southwark, ut the back ‘of tbe 
theatre hy London the Olohe, Shakspeare’s 
theatri' — tfiat (lerarde found, amongst the glami 
luid gohh’n luips of crowdoot glowing there, one 
with a double liow'er. 

Wo find, from T.insweH’a History of Lambetb, 
that Lambeth marsh was cousi<ler<‘d, eighty years 
ago, a ruial r< treat. Leatling from it W’cre 
pri'tty Wtilks, with pollard wuUttw's on each side 
— scions probably of those that grew' there wdien 
Oerarilo and Purkinsou lived. At Battersea, the 
niai'shcs became meadow’s, too recently the haunt 
of modern botanists to be regarded from an an- 
tique iiohit of view. We of the present day 
have no idea of the little streains and rills that 
ran in and out about Old London and its envi- 
rons, occasifining the frequent use of bridges. 
Thus, the lesser cat’s-tail typha grew by the 
bridge entering into Chelsea Fields as one goeth 
from Sfc .Taino&’s to Little Chelsea. This wms 
probably the field next St James’s Wall, where, 
amongst many other grasses, the little quaking- 
grass, which ‘in Spam- is called amcnircttes, or 
the lovely grass,’ flourished. There also grew’ 
that per&istent weed clown’s woundivort, wdiiih 
set up its square rougli stem with* narrow dark 
loaves and spikes of purplish red gaping flowers, 
speckled with w’j^ite, m all the fields and path- 
sides about London. 

Beyond the abbey, the Westminster side of 
.tbe river was a mere marshy tract, its raargina 
flowery with w’ater-flags and other aquatic fli^u, 
and guariled as it were by tall typlias and sedges, 
amongst which the w’ater-soldier, and the great 
burr and mace reed, pfedominated. 

Around WestmilisLer Abbey, Totliill Fields, 
ilotw'ithstandin^ that the Lords Cray and Dacre 
had their mansions in the neighbourhood, appear 
to have been- an uncared-for ^faste, in some places 
80 dry and sandy, that the red spUrry and 
the buck’s-hom plantain grew there in plenty ; 


in others, so wet and marshy, that the red- 
rattle covered wide spaces with its bright blossoms 
and chattering seed-vessels ; and fleabane, with 
button-shaped flow'crs of a glistering gold colour, 
and the handsome goat’s-beard, with grass-like 
leaves and purple flowers, made it their home. 
There, standing against the sun, maudlin-wort or 
great moun-daisy opened its w’hite-raycd flowers ; 
and the pretty speedwell Paul’s betony, and 
prettier eyebright, Milton’s eujihrasy, found grassy 
spots m whicli to grow. There wore plushy 
jilaces also, in which, as lately as Curtis’s time, 
rohj(joniu 7 fi imunts specially surWvcd, and iiow'hcre 
else around London, 

Even the abbey had its flora, not simply the 
wall-loving whitlow-grass, sandwort, pellitory, 
an^bthe iuevitablo W’all-mc — as proper to ancient 
ecclesiastical edifices in our days, ns the wall- 
flow'er was in Gerainle’s, w’lieii he tells us it was 
in' the corners of cliurches everywhere. The 
lat^T herbal i.st has noted that W’all-peimyw’ort 
‘ on Wcstininster Abbey over the door that 
leadeth from Cliauccr s tomb to the old palace.’ 

A hyle low'cr dowm the Thames’ side, right 
against the Queen ’.-s palace of Whitehall, and in 
many other places, the graceful trailing money- 
wort, with smooth shining leaves, of a tender 
green, and large yellow flowers, fringed its 
marg'n. Here, the handsome flowering-rush — 
old (hiMMU-- ‘water ghidiole’ — a giant in those 
days, sent uj) its submerged sword -sliaped leaves 
and stately stalks, from one to six feet high, 
crowned with corymbs of many rose-coloured 
flowers. 

We have the Watergate, of York House, the 
house in which Sir Francis Bacon was born, still 
standmg at the liottoiu of Buckingham Street, 
Strand ; but it is pleasant to recall the willows 
fringing the margin of the river near it, and 
giving freshness and beauty to it. Very near 
this site, the sca-starwort (Gerardo’s blue daisy) 
grew ; and hereabouts, near to old Hungerford 
Market, it continued to open its fair lilac-rayed 
flowers with yellow centres, amongst balks of 
timber imbedded in the ooze, within the memory 
of the writer. Still later, the arrowhead main- 
tained its })laco by Thames’ side. But the 

floating beds of water-ranunculus, and leafv 
rafts of frogbit (Morsus rarnx\ crowded with 
I>elluc)d flowers, white, and almost us delicate 
as snow-crybtals — these ceased to beautify the 
shallow margins of the river about the time when j 
the water-violets and the poud-lilies (beloved i 
of swans) withdrew themselves to its upper i 
reaches. 

Jn the Tower moat, or* ditch, as it was called, 
these Thames’ side aquatic plants concentrated 
themselves. There they might be found, cen- 
turies after tbe Elizabethan hi-rbalists had noticed 
their existence in it. Although the water in 
this ditch was said to bo the first to freeze in 
London, the low temperature apparently did not 
interfere with their thriving. 

The yellow cliarloc-k brightened the wayside 
‘going from Hoimdsdiitch by Bednall Green to 
Hackney, a village by London.’ Here, between 
the bushes grew the pretty musk-mallow, which 
towards evening, in not weather, emits a faint 
musky -odour. "Gerarde knew it as the vervain 
mallow. Here also, delijjhting in shade rather 
than the sunshine, the avens herb lemdiciie^ 
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as it was sometimes called, on account of its 
remedial qualities, flourished. Faith in these 
lias hy no means died out in rustic places, the 
miners and colliers in what is known as the 
Black Country eagerly seeking it to make a 
kind of ale, which is considered excellent in 
chest affections, and a great purifier of the blood. 
On cither side of the way, in both the wet 
and dry meadows, ladies’ bedstraw, or ‘chee.se- 
rennet,’ abounded. Both avens and the latter 
plant had their uses in household cc<uiomy in 
those days, the one being u.sed for the dairy 
service its second name siigge.sts ; and tlie root 
of the other being dried and laid in jircss 
amongst linen and garments for the sake of its 
dove-like scent. In those old times, the cattle 
pasturing in Coodniun’s and the Spitalfields 
cropped cowslips with the vernal grasses ; and 
east-end children found the fir.‘'t pidmroses and 
violets in the hedges there. 

The lesser buglo3.s was growing on all ' the 
drie ditch-bunks in Pickedille and re<l 
dead-nettle continued to sui \ ive till Curti.s’.s 
time on a bank on the right side of ihc way 
between Pimlico and Cludseji. AVil<l rose.s speci- 
ally grew ‘ on tlie bordiTs ot a pasturi* as you 
go from a village by Loudon called Kniglits- 
bridge unto Fulham, a village tliereby,’ In 
the wet, boggy place.s in the lane going by 
Tottenham (Jourt towards Hampstead, tlie rush- 
grass ripened its brown spikulcts of blo.ssoms ; 
and the vervain mallow, with its finely cut 
leaves and round rose-coloured flowers, ‘which 
groweth not everywhere,’ grew in the ditch on | 
the left hand of the place of c.vecntion at 
Tyburn, But of all these now curious hahitats 
ot wild-flowers mentioned by the old herbali.sts, 
one of the most curious is that of the common 
duckweed, ‘which some,’ observes (Jerarde, ‘call 
2>a,88amum, because it rcfreslies little birds in 
cage.s, especially liniiets, when tlicy loathe their 
meat. The moist kind,’ he udti.s, ‘is found 
commonly growing in the gutters of houses’ — 
a place suggestive ot the habits of our fore- 
fathers, and the absence of sauitary commis- 
sioners ill Old London. 


A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF, 
nr Mils oraPHANT. 

CHAPTER XXXV. 

Gaunt did not appear again at Eaton Siiuare 
for two or three day.s, not, indeed, till after the 
OTeat event of Frances’ history had taken place — 
Ihe going to court, wlrch liud filled her with so 
many alarms. After all, when .she got there, slie 
was not frightened at all, the sense of humour 
which was latent in her nature getting the 
mastery at the last moment, and the spectacle, 
such as it wa.s, taking all her attention from 
herself. Lady Markham’s good taste had selected 
for Frances as simple a dress as wan po.s&iblc, 
and her ornaments were the pearls which her 
aunt liad given her, whipU she had never been 
able to look at, save imeasily as spoil. Mrs 
, Cavendish, however, condescended, which was a 
; Wonderful stretch of gooil-nature, to come to 
Eaton Square to see her dressed, which, as every- 
body knows, i.s one o{» the most agreeable parts 
of the ceremony. Frances had not a number of 


young friends to fill the bouse with a chorus of 
admiration and criticism ; but the Miss Montagues 
thought it ‘ almost a duty ’ to come, and a number 
of her mother’s friends. These ladies filled the 
drawing-room, and wijre much more formidable 
than even the eye.s of Majesty, preoccupied wi^i 
the sight of many toilets, ami probably very 
tired of them, which would have no more than 
a passing glance for h'rauecs. The spectators at 
Eaton Btuiarc took her to pieces conscientiously, 
though they agreed, after each had made her 
little observation, that the nisemhle U’as perfect, 
and that the power of iinllinery could no further 
go. The intelligent reader neecl.s not to be iii- 
lormed that France.^ was all white from her 
feathers to her .shoes. Her pretty glow of youth- 
fulness and expectation made the tciilet sup- 
portable, nay, pretty, even in the glare of day. 
Markham, wlio wa.s not afraid to confront all 
the.se lair and critical face.s, in his umfonii, 
which mishee.anie, and did not even fit him, and 
which made his iusignifieance still more appa- 
rent, ualked round and round his j.ule sister 
ivith the most perfect .sntisfaciion. ‘Are you 
sure 3’ou know how to m.an.'ige that train, little 
Fan? Do 3011 feel tjuite up to 30111’ emte.sy?’ 
ho said m a whisper uitli hi.s chuckli' of 
mirth; but there uas a vi-ry tender look in the 
little man\s eves He nngli't wrong others; hut 
to France.s, nolxuly ooultl he so kind or con- 
biderate. Min t’avendi.sh, when slie saw him, 
turned iqion her heel and walked off into the 
batk diawing-rooni, wheie slu* stood lor some 
minutes sternlv lontemplatiiig a ])ioture, and 
ignoring e\erybodv. Markham did not resent 
this msult. ‘She can’t abide me, Fun,’ he went 
on. ‘Poor lady, 1 don’t wonder. 1 was a little 
hrat when she knew nu*. As soon as 1 go away, 
she w'ill come back. Atnl I am going prcsseiillv, 
iny dear. I am going to .snati’h a mor.sel in the 
dining-room, to biisLujii n.Ttnie. T hope 3’oa had 
3’our saiidwiehes, l-’an ? Jt will taki; a great deal 
of iionri.shnieiit to k(-i>j) you iqi to that cuite.sv.’ 

He path d her softly on her w lute sliouldcr, wuth 
kmdne-is beaming out of lus iiglv face. ‘1 call 
you a most satisfaclory jnoductinn, my dear. 

Not a beauty, but better — a real nice innocent 
girl. I should like any fellow to show' me a 
nicer,’ he went on w itli Jus .short laugh. Though 
he uttered that chuckle, there wnis homething m 
it that showed Markham’s lieart was touched. 
And tliLS wa.s tlie man wdiom even lus ow’n 
mother ivas afraid to trust a 3'oung man with ! 

It seemed to Francos that it was impossible 
such a thing could be true. 

Mis Cavevdisli, as Markbam bad predicted, 
came hack a.H he retired. Her contemplation of 
the dress of the debutante was very critical. 

‘ Satin is too heavy for you,’ she' said. ‘ I w'onder 
vour mother did not see tluat silk W’ould have 
teen far more in keeiiiiig ; but she always liked 
to overdo. — As for my Tiord Markham, I am 
glad he will have to look after your mother, 
and not you, Frances ; for the very look of a 
man like that contaminate^ a young girl— Don’t 
say to me that he is your bKithcr, for he is not 
your brother. Considering my age and yours, 

1 surely ought to know best. — Turn round a 
little. — ^There is a perceptible crease across the 
middle of your .shoulder, and I don’t quite like 
the hang of this skirt. But one thing looks very 

^ 
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well, and tliat is j’^onr pearls. They have been 
in the family I can’t tell you how long. My 
grandmother gave them to me.’ 

‘Mamma insisted I should wear them, and 
nothing else, aunt Charlotte.’ 

•‘Yes, I daresay. You have nothing else good 
enough to go with .them, most likcdy And 
Lady Markham knows a good thing vi-ry well, 
when she sees it.— Have you been pit through 
all that you have to do, Frances? J’emember to 
keep your right hand quite free ; and take care 
your train doesn’t get in your way.— Oh, why 
18 it that your poor father is not here to sec 
you, to go" with you! It Avould be a very 
different thing then.’ 

‘ Nothing would make j)apa go, aunt Charlotte. 
Do you think he would dress himself uj) like 
I Markham, to be laughed at?’ 

‘I promise you, ivnuld laugh at my 

brother,’ said Mrs li ‘As for L<»rd 

^Markham’ Hut she bit her li]>, ami lorbore. 

She spoke to none of the other ladies, Avho 
swarmed like numei’ous bees in tlie room, keeping 
up a luim in tlie air. lint she made veiy formal 
acknowledgments to Lady Markham as she went 
away, ‘f am mudi obliged to \ou for letting 
me eomc to see I’l'anee-i dn'sseil. She looks very 
Avell on the whole, though, ]n*Tli!ii)S, I hliould 
liavc adopted a difleiviit style, ha<l it been in 
my hands.’ 

‘My dear (’liailotte,’ cried Lady ]Markh.im, 
ignoTing (his ungracious coiK'lusion, ‘how' can 
you sjieak of letting you come 1 You know we 
are only too glad to see you w'hem'ver you wdll 
come." And 1 liope Amu iiki d the effect of your 
beautiful pearls. "W’liat a <hanunig jireHUit to 
give the child , I tboiight it so kmd ot ;you ’ 

‘So long as Fy.uiee^ under.stand'> that they are 
family otnameiits,’ s'lul .Mrs Caveudidi stiffly, 
rejecting all acknoAAdedgnients. 

There Avas a little miirjiiiir and titter aa'Iicu 
she Ava-nt aAvaA^ ‘Is it Medusa in person ?’ ‘It 
is Mrs Caveiididi, llie AVile of the great Q C.’ 
‘It is Frances’ aunt, and she does md like any 
remark.’ — ‘ It ia my dear si.ster-in-Liw,’ said Lady 
Markham. ‘She does not lo\e me; but she 
is kind to Frances, Avliich coA^ers a multitude 
of sins.’ — ‘And very rich,’ said another lady, 
‘which covers a multitude more.’ This jmt a 
little bitterness into the conver'^ation to Fiances 
standing there in lier tine clothes, and not 
knowing hoAV to interfere ; and it Avas a relief 
to her AA'hen Markham, though she could not 
bi.inrc the Avhispering girls Avho called liim 
a guy, came in shuffling and smiling, Avith a 
glance and nod of encouragement, to ' his little 
sister to lake the mother down-stairs to lier 
carriage. After that, all was a moving phantas- 
magoria of eolofir and novel hie, and nothing 
clear. 

. And it was not until after this great day that 
Captain Gaunt appeared again. The hulies 
received him AA'itli reproaches for his absence. 
‘I expected to see you ye.sterday at least,’ said 
Lady Markham. ‘ Yo« don’t caiMi for fine clothes, 
as we wmmeii do ;• but five o’cdock tea, after a 
Drawing-room, is a fine sight. You liavo no idea 
how grand we were, and hoAV much you have 
lost.’ 

Captain Gaunt responded with a very grave, 
indeed melancholy smile. He was even more 


deiectc'd than when he made his first appearance. 
Then his melancholy had been unalloyed, and 
not without something of that tragic satisfaction 
in his oAA'ii suH'eriiigs Avhich the victims of the 
heart so often en)oy. But noAv there Averc com- 
plications of some kind, not so easily to be 
understood. He smiled a very serious cA'^anescent 
smile. ‘ I shall have to lose still more,’ he said, 
‘lor I think I must leave London — sooner than 
I thought.’ 

‘Oh,’ eried Frances, wdioin this concerned the 
most; ‘leave London! You Avere to stay a 
month.* 

‘Ye.s; but m_\ month seems to have run aAvay 
before it has begun,’ he said confusedly. Then, 
finding Lady Markham’s eye upon him, he 
added ‘1 mean, things are very different from 
wliat I expected. My father thought 1 miglit 
do my.«!elf good by^ seeing people who — might 
pn.^'li me, he supposed. I am not good at pushing 
iu}^'df,’ he said with an abrupt and harsli 
laugh*. 

‘I linderstand that. You are too modest. It 
is a def|?ct, as aa’cII as the reverse one of being 
too bold And you have iipt met— the people 
you hoped?’ » 

‘ It IS not exactly that either. My father’s old 
friends have been" kind enough ; "but London 
pel haps is not the place for a poor soldier.' He 
stojiped, with again a little quiver of a smile. 

‘That is quite true,’ said Lady Markham 
gTOAcly. ‘1 enter into your feelings. You don’t 
see that th<* game is AA'uitli the candle? I hiwe 
ln'ard M) many jimple say so — evim among those 
AA'ho Avere very Avell able to push themselves, 
Captain Gaunt. 1 have luiard them say that 
any little thing they might have gamed W’tis not 
Avorth the expenditure and trouble of a season 
in l*oiidou — beskhN all tlio lisks.’ 

Cajitain Gaunt listened to this Avith liis dis- 
couraged look. He made no reply to Lady 
Markham, but turned to I’l-anoes Aviili a sort of 
smile. ‘ Do you remomber,’ he said, ‘ I told you 
my mother liud found u chc.qj place in Sivitzer- 
land such as she delights in ? 1 think I shall 

go and join them there.’ 

‘Oh, I am A'ery sorrA,’ said Frances, A\’ith a 
countenance of unieigned regret. ‘ No doubt Mrs 
Gaunt will be glad to have you ; but the A\ill 
! be .sorry too. Don’t you tbink she w'ould rather 
you stayed joiir full tune m London, and enjoyed 
j ourself a little ? 1 feel sure she would like 

that best.’ 

‘But I don’t think I am enjoying myself,’ 

I he said, wdth the air of a man Avhi> w^ould like 
to be persuaded. He liml perhaps been a little 
juiiued by Lady Markham’s AA'ay of taking liim 
at Ills word. 

‘But there must be' a groat deal to enjoy,’ 
said Frances ; ‘ every one says so. Thev think 
there is no place like. London. You cannot 
1 liave exhausted everything in less than a Aveek, 
Captain Gaunt. You have not given it a fair 
trial. Your mother and the general, they would 
not like you to run aAvay.’ 

‘ Run "aAA'ay, no,’ he said with a little start j 
‘ that IS Avhat 1 should not do.’ 

‘ But it Avould be running away,’ said Fronts, 
AA’itli all the zeal of a partisan. ‘ You think you 
arc not doing any good^ and you forget that 
I they wished you to have a little pleasure too. 
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They think a great deal of London. The gene- 
ral used to talk to me, when I tliought I should 
never see it. He used to tell me to wait till 

I had seen London ; everything was there. And 
it is not often you have the chance, Captain 
Gaunt. It may be a long time before you come 
from India again ; and tliink if you told any 
one out there you had only been a week in 
London !’ 

He listened to her very devoutly, with an 
air of giving great weight to those simple argu- 
ments. They were more soothing to his pride 
at Icqst than the way in which her mother took 
him at his word. 

‘Frances speaks,* said Lady Markham — and 
while she spoke, the sound of Markham’s hansom 
was heard daslang up to the door — ‘Fr.‘wice.>? 
speaks as if she Avere in the interest of all the 
jXMi])le wlio i)rey upon vis<rtors in London. 1 
think, on the whole, Captain Gaunt, though 1 
I’cgret your going, that my reason is with you 
rather than Avitli her. — And, inv tlear, if C.'ptain 
Gaunt thinks this is right, it is not lor hi.s 
friends to iiersuado Inm against his better judg- 
ment.’ 

‘What is Gaunt’s hotter judgment going to 
dol* said Markham. ‘It’s always alarming to 
hoar of a man’s better judgment. What is it 
all about ? * 

Lady Markham looked up in her son’s face 
Avith great seriousness and meaning. ‘Captani 
Gaunt,* she said, ‘ is talking of l(*av’ing London ; 
which, if he linds liis stay unprofitable and ol 
little advantage to him, though 1 should regret 
it very much, T should think him wise’ to 
do.* 

‘Gaunt leaving London 1 0 no ! He is faking 
you in. A man who is a ladies’ man likes to 
say that to ladies in order to be coaxed to stay. 
That' 18 at the bottom of it, I’ll be bound. 
And AA'liere Avas our hero going, if he had his 
way * 

Francos thought that there Avere signs in Gaunt 
of failing temper ; so she hastened to explain. 
‘He Avas going to SAvitzerland, Markham, to a 
place Mrs Gaunt knows of, Avliere she is to | 

be.’ 

‘ To SAvitzerlaiid ! ’ !Markham cried — ‘the dullest 
place on the face of the earth, — What would 
you do there, my gallant captain ? Climb ? — 
or listen all day long to those Avho recount 
their climbings, or those Avho plan them — all 
full of insane feelf-eom])lacency, as if there Avas 
the highest morality in climbing mountains. — 
Were you going m for the mountains, Fan ? ’ 

‘Frances Avas plendsHig for London — a very 
unusual fancy for her,’ said Lady Markham. 

‘ The very young are not afraid of responsibility ; 
hut I am, at my age. 1 could not venture to 
recommend Captain (iaunt to stay.' 

* I only meant — I only tliought ’ Frances 

stammered and hung her head a little. Had 
she been indiscreet? Her abashed look caught 
young Gaunt’s eye. Wliy should she be abashed ? 
— and on Ins account? It made his heai*t stir 
a little, that heart which had been so crushed 
and broken, and, he thought, pitched away into 
a wmer ; hut at that moment he found it again 
stirring quite warm and vigorous in his breast. 

‘I always said she was lull of sense,’ said 
Markham. *A little sister is an admirable 
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institution. And her wisdom is all the more 
delightful that she doesn’t know what sense it 
is.’ He patted Frances on the shoulder as ho 
spoke. — ‘It wouldn’t do, would it, Fan, to have 
him run away ? ’ 

‘ If there was any question of that,’ Gaunt saM, 
Avith something of a defiant air. 

‘And to Switzerland,’ said Markham with a 
chuckle. — ‘ Shall I tell you my experiences, 
Gaunt? I AA’as there for my sins once, with 
the mother here. Among all her admirable 
qualities, my mamma has that of demanding 
few sacrifices in this way, so that a man is 
bound in lionour to make one iiOAV and 
tlien.’ 

‘Markham, when you arc going to say what 
you kiioAv I wjll disapju'ove, you always put in 
a little flattery — Avhich sjlence& me.’ 

He kis.sed liis hand to Iftu’ with a short laugh. 
‘The place,’ he said, ‘was in possession of an 
athletic hand, in roaring spirits and tn mciidous 
training, men and Avomen all the same. Fou 
could sc.ircely tell the creatures one f/om another 
— ^all biirnod re<l in the faces of lliein, AV'orn 
out of all bhai>e and colour in the clothe-^ of 
them. They clamped along the passages in their 
big boots from two o’clock till iiA'c CA^ery 
morning. They came back, persiiinng, in the 
afternoon — a procession of old clothes, all com- 
placent, as if they had done the finest action 
m the Avorld. And tlie rest of us surrounded 
them with u circle of Avorfehipyicrs, till they 
clamped up-stairs again, fortuiuiUly very early, 
to bed. Then a faint sort of life began for 
mvs aidres. We came out and ailmired the stars 
and drank our colfeo m peace — short-lived peace, 
lor, as everybody had been up at two in the 
morning, the poor In'ggais naturally Avauted to 
get to bed. — You are an athletic chap, so you 
might like it, and perhaps attain canonisation, 
by going up 4\{(»nt lilanc.’ 

‘My niutlier— IS not in one of those mountain 
centr(“«,’ said Gaunt Avith a faint smile. 

‘Worse and Avorsc,’ said Markliam. ‘We Avent 
through that experience too. In the non-climbing 
places the ol<l ladies haA'^e it all their oaaui way. 
Vou Avill dine at two, my poor martyr ; you 
will have tea at six Avith cold meat. The table- 
cloths and napkins Avill last a week. There 
Avill be honey Avith flies in it on ev^cry table. 
All about the neighbourhood, mild constitutionals 
Avill meet you at cA'ery hour in the day. There 
Avill he, gentle raptures over a neAV vieAV. — “ Have 
you seen it, (.’ajitaiii Gaunt? Do come with us 
to-morrtm', and let ua shoAV it you ; quite the 
finest Auevv” — of Filatus, or Monte Bosa, or the 
Jungfiau, or Avhatever it may happen to he. 
And meanwhile we shall all ho playing our 
little game comfortably at houft. We will give 
you a thought now asid then. Frances will run 
to the window and say ; “ 1 thought that was 
Gaptain Gaunt’s step ; ” and the mother will 
explain to Sir Thomas : “ Such a pity our poor 
voung friend found that London did not suit 
Lim.” ’ 

‘ Well, Markham ! ’ said hlv mother with firm- 
ness, ‘if Captain Gaunt found that Loudon did 
not suit him, I should think all the more highly 
of him that he withdrcAV in time.’ 

Perhaps the note was too forcibly struck. 
Gaunt drew himself slightly up. ‘ There is 
— - 
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nothing so very serious in the matter, after alL 
London may not suit me ; hut still I do not 
suppose it will do me any harm.’ 

Jbl’ances looked on at this triangular duel 
with eyes that acquired gradually consciou'=;ncss 
atld knowledge. She saw ere long that there 
was much more in it than met the eye. At 
first, her appeal to young Gaunt to remain had 
been made on the "impulse of the moment and 
witiiout thought. Now she remained silent, only 
with a faint gesture of protest when !Maikham 
brought in her name. 

‘Let us go to luncheon,’ said her mother. — ‘I 
am glad to hear you arc not really in earnest, 
Captain Gaunt ; for of course we should all be 
very sorry if y<-)U went away. London is a 
siren to whose wiles we all give in. I am as 
bad myself as any one can be. T never make 
any secret of niy afl'clbtion for town ; but there 
^are some with whose constitutions it never 
‘ agrees, u'ho either take it too seriously or with 
too 'much passion. IVe old stagers get very 
moderate and methodical in our dissipations, and 
make a little go a long way.’ 

But there was a chill at table ; and Lady 
Markham was ‘not in her usual foice.’ Sir 
Thomas said, who came in as usual as they 
were going down -stairs : ‘Anything the matter? 
— Oh," Ca]itaiu Gaunt going away. Dear me, so 
soon’ T am sur])risod. It takes a groat deal of 
self-control to make a young fellow leave town 
at this time of the yeai'.’ 

‘It was only a project,’ said poor young Gaunt 
ITe w.is ple.ised to he ])eiMiuded that it was 
more than could be expected oi him. Lady 
Markham gave Sir Tlioniaa a look which made 
that devoted friend uncomfortable ; but he did 
not know what he liad clone to deserve it. 
And so Captam Gaunt made up his mind to 
stay. 

rOPULAR LEGAL FALLACIES. 

UY IIXPEIIIBNCKD 1*11 \criTl ONER. 

LANDLORD AND TDN \ST. 

Sfa’ERAIi fallacies may be coiisitlered under this 
lu'ading. The relations of landlords and tenants, 
with their res])ective rights and remedies, are 
somewhat complicated, and the popular mind is 
prone to twist into a fallacious shape anything 
which is not most sim])lc ; and it will he seen 
thal- even extreme simplicity is no safeguard 
agaRist this twisting process. It may be premLed 
that in what follows, English law, not Scotch, is 
mainly spoken of, , 

1. The. time of day. — It miglit be thought that 
no rule of law or of common life was more simple 
and univensally known tluiii that each day ends 
at midnight ; and yet there is no more widely 
, spread delusion than that which relates to the 
time when landlords ami ti-nants respectively 
are req^uired to give notice to <]uit, or to deliver 
possession to each other. In many parts of the 
country, it is almost* impossible to make people 
believe that noon "is not the end of the day for 
these purposes. A notice is served in the after- 
noon or evening, and the landlord, or tenant as the 
case may be, refuses to receive it on the ground 
that it ought to have been served befcfre twelve 
o’clock ; which is true in one sense ; but the 


necessary twelve o’clock is midnight, not noom 
In like manner, a landlord will serve upon his 
tenant a notice requiring possession to be given 
up to him before twelve o’clock at noon on the 
quarter-day, such notice being absolutely bad 
in law. When a certain act is to be done on 
\ certain day, the laiv allows the whole of the 
day in question for doing that act, unless some 
express statutory direction be given as to the 
hour at vhich the requisite act is to be done, 
as, for example, the publication of notices on a 
Sunday during the hours of divine sendee. But 
as to the termination of tenancies, there is no 
such eiiactincnt, and consequently, the day ends 
at tlic usual hour, midnight ; ami anything which 
has to be done on a (j^uarter-day may be done 
at any time on that day. 

We do not advise that such things should bo 
delei-red until late night ; for in that case they 
nii^dit become impracticable. If a landlord were 
to delay serving a notice to quit until Ins tenant 
had* gone to bed, he would lose his opportunity, 
and this might cause a dehiy of a year or any 
bhoiter period, according to the terms of the 
teiiaiKA*^, as will be explained iater. , On the other 
hand, il a tenant were to k«p the key until too 
late to find his landlord or any of his family, he 
would enter upon a now tenancy immediately 
after midnight, and could not escape from this 
additional responsibilily until that tenancy could 
be iletcrmined by another notice to quit being 
served by either landlord or tenant. When a 
leg.il and valid notice is tendered and refused, 
the party giving such notice may nevertheless 
act upon it ; and thus litigation is caused, and 
co.''t'« arc incurred unnecessarily. 

One of our principal objects in writing these 
simple papers is to prevent people from incurring 
unnecessary costs, and we have often been sur- 
prised at the extent to which litigants voluntarily 
tax themselves in this way. In the county courts 
especially, obstinate and litigious persons rush 
into contention witlu-ut anv ren=:onahre excuse, and 
in nothing is tin rn'M*; liup'-'iitly the case than 
in respect of the fallacy now under consideration. 
And yet the persons who will stake their money 
on the conclusion of the day for these purposes 
being at noon, 'will not adopt the same theory 
for any other purpose. We never heard of one 
of these deluded individuals dating as of Tuesday 
raoruiug a letter written on Monday afternoon, 
although they will persist in treating a notice 
served on Monday afternoon as if it had been 
given on Tuesday. 

2. Distress for rent, on and off ilui premises . — 
Wlien rent has got into arrear, the landlord may 
levy a distress upon the goods which are upon 
the premises ; but hery a mistake is often made 
Mimevhat similar to that which lias been, discussed 
in the previous paragraph. Supposing that the 
rent is payable quarterly, the tenant is allowed 
to pay it at any time on quarter-day, and a 
disti*efcs cannot leg.dly be levied before sunrise 
on the following morning. But bome hasty land- 
lords have distrained before sunset on the quarter- 
day ; and though many have done bo witih 
imjmnity, it is well that it should be generally 
known that this is an act for which the tenant 
might recover substantial damages. There is* no 
spSial hour fixed for paj^nent ot rent, and there- ! 
fore any distress levied* before the expiration of | 
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the day on which it becomes due is illegal ; and 
as the intrusion -without authority upon the occu- 
pation of the tenant is contrary to the feelings 
and instincts of our fellow-countrymen, they are 
in the habit of marking their sense ot the 
indignity in heavy figures, when a case of illegal 
distress is brought before them for the purpo%i 
of asac'^sing damages. The exceptions to the 
liability to be distrained upon with respect to 
articles in actual use — to goods sent to be wrought 
upon in the way of his trade by the tenant ; and 
to tools of trade if there be sufiicient other disti'ess 
—are generally known, although mistakes are 
made occasionally even in these respects. 

The remedy given to lodgers who have paid 
their, rents, of claiming exemption for their goods, 
is a more recent statutory creation, and appeals 
to be misunderstood in numerous in.'^.tancos. Jly 
the Lodgers’ Goods Protcctioi'a Act, 1871, if any 
superior landlord causes a distress to he levied 
in respect of rent due to him, upon the go()d.s 
of a lodger upon the premises iii respcctf of 
which the rent is due, such lodger may serve 
such superior landlord or his bailiff in^ posses- 
sion with a .declaration in writing that the 
intermediate tenant has no right to or interest 
in such goods — specified in an inventory annexed 
to the declaration — and that such goods are Iho 
jiroperty of, or in the lawful possession of, the 
lodger ; and also setting fortli wludhcr any and 
what rent is clue from the lodger to Ins immediate 
landlord. Tlie lodger may pay to the sujierior 
landlord or his bailiff the rent due, or so much 
thereof as may be suflicieiit to discharge the chum 
for which the distraint has been made ; and such 
payment will be as eflectual as if made to the 
intermediate landlord — the tenant of the house — 
personally. If the superior landlord should refuse 
to withdraw or give up posscftsum of the lodger’s 
goods, an application m.iy be made to a magis- 
trate for an order to deliver up the goods iii 
ciucstion ; and an action for damago.s may also 
be brought against the superior landiord, in w Inch 
action, the truth of the <leclaratioii and invcntoiy 
may be inquired into. (This Act does not extend 
to Scotland.) 

Generally, a landlord can only distrain upon 
the goods which are actually upon the premises 
in respect of which the rent distrained lor 
has become due ; but there is one important 
exception to this rule. If a tenant fr.uidu- 
lently or clandestinely removes liis goods, in 
order to prevent his landlord from distraining 
upon the same for arrears of rent, tlie landlord 
may wdthin thirty days after the date of such 
removal, distrain upon nuch goods wherever the 
same may be found, unless in the meantime they 
shall have land fide been sold- to soire person Iiy 
the tenant or owner thereof. This ajipears to be 
simple enough ; but even here, costly mistakes 
are sometimes made. In order to give the land- 
lord this exceptional remedy, the removal must 
have been made to avoid a distress for arrears 
of rent ; therefore, if no rent was due at the time 
of removal, the Act docs not apply ; neither does 
it apply wdicu the removal is made at the end 
of a tenancy, after notice duly given by either 
pat;y, even though some arrears of rent may 
then be outstanding. It is not necessary that 
the removal should b^ clandestine, though it 
will generally be so ; still, fraud may bo inferred 


from other circumstances ; and it is sufficient 
to bring a case wuthin the statute that the 
removal is either fraudulent or clandestine j it 
need not be both. 

.3. Arrears arid notice to quit. — Many landlords 
refuse to accept a notice to (piit from a tenoiPt 
w'hose rent is in arrear. This is altogether a 
mistake ; the fact of the rent being in arrear does 
not affect the right of the tenant to give notice of 
his intention to give up possession of the premises 
which he occupies. But it is seldom prudent for 
a tenant to exercise his right in such circum- 
stances. When a landlord receives notice that 
a house is going to be throwui on his hands, he 
generally takes the precaution ot distraining, if 
any arrears of rent arc due. He has a legal right 
to do this, and we cannot blame liitti for adopting 
the means provided by the law for the protection 
of his inteie4s. If he weili to remain i|uiescent 
and allow the tenant to remove his goods, his 
only remedy would be an action in the 0 uiity 
Court. Everybody knows that this process is 
much more tedious, co.^tly, and uncerta'u than 
the remedy by distress, winch is available bu long 
as the goods remain upon tlie prernisi s. 

4. Jhnble notice to quit, — ^Alaiiy tenants give 
their landlord notice ot their intention to give 
up possession, and then refuse to go when the 
notice has expired, believing that the landlord 
cannot do anything to expel them until he him- 
self lias given them notice to quit. This is a 
delusion ; and we w'ere much surpri-ed W'-lien we 
first had occasion to know how widely spread, 
the belief m the notion had become. It is not 
confined to anv pniticular bicalily in England, but 
extends from Noi thumbei-land to Cornwall. And 
yet tlicre is absolutely no iouridation for such 
a belief. A nionient’s consideiation might fchow 
its baselessness. If it W’eri* neoe‘'sar\ for both 
parties to give notice in order to determine a 
tenancy, practically it woiibl be impossible ivir 
a tenancy to be put an end to except by mutual 
consent ; the tw'o notices would nut be likely to 
end on the same day ; and unless they did, they 
could not both lie operative. Tlie relations of 
landlord and tenant are levocablc by either Jiaity, 
.subject to the terms originally arranged between 
them ; and neither party can hind the other 
longer than is warranted by tlie terms mutually 
arranged in the first instance. Besulcs, it would 
be unreasonable for a juu'.ou to be allowed to treat 
his owm notice as a nullity, wdiatever objections 
he might make to a notice served upon him by 
the opposite part^'. 

5. Holdrnn oner aftn Icat^e. — It is very commonly 
the case that. after the expiration of a lease for 
years, the tenancy is continued without any 
special agreement being come to between the 
lessor and the lessee. In this case, if the former 
should accept from the latter any rent which 
became due after the expiration of the term of , 

K for which the lease w'as granted, the tenancy 
lies a yearly one, subject to such of the terms 
of the original lease as are not inconsistent with 
a yearly tenancyi The lessDr might have taken 
proceedings for ejecting the Ifcssee at any time 
before’ receiving such suhsenuently accrued rent? 
but after he has done so, he has lost tliat remedy ; 
and if he wishes to obtain possession, he must 
give half* a year’s notice to the tenant to quit 
the premises in the usual course, os if there had 
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been an express ngrcement for a yearly tenancy ; 
and. the year will be held to have commenced 
immediately after the expiration of the lease. 
It must be observed that there may be special 
terms in the lease which are not applicable to 
a* tenancy from year to year ; and these will not 
apply to the tenancy crc'ated by implication rathi'r 
than by Agreement. The circumstances and tlie 
terms of leases are so various, that >ve could not 
in the space at our disposal distingui-'h w hat may 
or may not be binding upon tlie tenant ; but 
when there is any uncertainty on the sub]cct, 
the opinion of a solicitor ought to be taken in 
each case. 

(). Other yearhj tmanciea. — Much uncertainty 
exists as to what const itutes a j’early tenancy ; 
and as the dilfereiice hetvvecii a } early and a 
quarterly tenancy soii^etimes luvolvi's a cou>-ider- 
able further respnnsihdity fur rent, the question 
is one of some j)ractical imporkmce. lii the 
“'‘first place, a yearly tenancy may he created liy 
express ugnieiueut, and even here there is some 
room for misconception. An agriauneni in wiiting 
•"-or partly ]uintetl— is often lor om* >ear, and 
so on from' } ear to 3 ear. It ought to be generally 
known that such uu agreement creates a tenancy 
of at h'ust two ycius’ duration ; for the first ji'ar 
is a term curiam, and unl\ the suf>scqncut tenancy 
is from year to H*ar, and deteiminable by notice 
to quit. Again, a (eiiancy from year to j'ear may 
bi‘ created by a smqilc letting at a ye.iily rent, 
>vitb()iit any stipulation fis to the notice to be 
given. ]\lany persons tliink that if ibiy agree 
to pay their rent quarterlv, they are qiuu(<-rlv 
tenant-; but this is a mistake If a Iiuuse weie 
let at a cpiarleily lent, the tenmiey would be 
qiiartt'Hy; but qiiarteily p.iymeiit of rent is by 
no means iiicousi^-terit with a yenily (( nancy; 
and as a matter of fact, a large number of yearly 
tenants of liousi's ]inv their lent.- every quarter. 
This is u mill ter of convenient*, and has no 
necessary coTinection with the terms of tenancy 
which regulate the notice ^^hlch l^ rerpured to 
put an end to the letting. Again, a yt'-irly 
tenancy may be created by a void lease fur a 
term of years. A v.alid lea,se for a tei*m exceeding 
three years can only be made by a ticed under 
seal; but an agri'emeiit for ti*n yc.iis under band 
only, is not wludly x'oid ; the ti*iiant having 
entered info possession of tlie p)cmi''C'R inlciided 
to be demised thereby, becomes a tenant fiuiu 
year to jnair upon such of the conditions spi'cilieil 
m the agreement as are not inconsistent with a 
yearly tenancy. And therefore, if either lainl- 
lord or tenant should wish to be releiwd from 
the further performance of the agreement, a nolice 
to guit may bo given by the former, or a notice 
of intention to give up possession by the latter, 
subject to the same rules and limitations a.s are 
binding upon any other yearly tenant. Ami 
•the same effect will follow upon the entry of a 
tenant under an agreement for a lease xvh*ch 
does not accurately or completely define the 
terms of the intended lease, so that it cannot 
be made the grouml*for an aAion for siiecific 
performance. A persim who obtains possession 
eff a house or land withf>ut the consent of the 
owner thereof may be ejected xvithout previous 
notice. But if the oxvner accepts any rent from i 
him, the relation of landlord and tenant cstab- { 
lished ; and generally he will ho a yearly tenant 1 
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if the payment is such as might have been made 
by a tenant from year to year, 

7 . JJovhle rmt or double value . — These terms 
are generally supposed to be synonymous so for 
as their nppJicatiuii to the present subject is con- 
cerned ; but the fact is that they are two distinct 
rights, which have tw'parate origins and ilifferent 
incidents and consi'quences. Double rent is pay- 
able where a tenant has given notice of his inten- 
tion to give up i>o.‘.‘<es8ioii, and has failed to 
deliver posse*'sioii according to his notice. In any 
such ca.S(*, the hindlord may scive a notice upon 
the tenant tb.it lie will tliemetoitb be required 
to pay double his former rent, and such douhle 
rent is payable from that time to the end of the 
time during wliich i)ofi,se.s.sion shall be retained. 
DQiflde rent may be distrained for in the .same 
way US ordiiuuy rent, .and may also be made the 
subject of an aotioui* This ai»plies to all ye.arly 
teixincies ; and there is some doubt wbetlier it 
appbes to weekly and other short term*<. It lias 
been decided th.it a weekly tenancy is not within 
file Act of Parliament ; but the ground of this 
decision^ appears to be doubtful, as the enactment 

' in express term.s i.s made to applj'’ to any tenant 
xvithout qualification. On ilie other hand, the 
statute ri'lating to the right to recover double 
x'.alm* of the premises in case 0 1 a tenant x\ il fully 
holding ox’-er alter hi*, l.andlord lia.s .served a notice 
upon him to quit, and demanded possession in 
writing, is applicabli* to ‘any tenant or teuauts 
for any teim of ble, lives, or years.' In this 
case, theie is another distinction xibicli is often 
lo-t sieht of; double value cannot be distrained 
for, the lemedy being by action only. In either 
ot these ca.ses, iliu right of action xvoiild be xvaived 
if any .single ivnt xveie accepted xvbich hud accrued 
due after the exjuration of the notice to quit ; 
although I't'ut previously due may he received 
xxithoiii giving up the right to the douhle rent 
or doubh- x'ulue, as tlie case may be. 

8. Washinrj the roots of ski itb'^.- -This fallacy is 
of Noithumbrian origin, and does not appear 
to have extended beyond the two counties of 
Northumberland and J^iirliam# It is a part 
of the ini-lakeii laxv relating to fixtures, hut is 
sufficiently curious to merit separate notice. It 
IS xx'ell knoxxnthat the landlord becomes entitled 
to trees and shrulis jdanted upon Ins hind by a 
tenant But in the localitii's referred to above, 
tlu*re Ls a belief that this rule of laxv may he 
evaded by washing the roots of the shrubs after 
they Imx'e been kikeu out of the ground, so as 
not to take axxay any part of llie soil in xvbich 
they hax'e grown. Thh is a didusioii. The light 
of ihe landlord rests upoif a ditfeient foundation, 
that is to say— that the trees or shrubs have 
become incorporated in his estate, and are jiart 
thereof. The taking axvay of the plant is llie 
imlaxvful act ; and it cannot make any material 
differi’uce whether a large or a small portion of 
earth adheres to the roots xvhen they .are taken 
axvay. The fahriib is of some value ; the x-^alue 
of the earth which xvouhl cling to its roots can 
scarcely be calculated. 

9. Furtures generally . — The rule as to fixtures 
is one which occasions considerable perplexity 
to many persons, and occasionally causes much 
unnecessary disputing, leading to heavy costs. 
The general rule is, that» whatever is affixed to 
the freehold becomes the property of the landlord ; 

'' 
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while articles slightly affixed for the purposes of 
ornament, convenience, and the necesaaiy enjoy- 
ment of the premises, are removable by the tenant 
at any time before the expiration of his tenancy. 
Tins rule is well illustrated by reference to gas- 
fittings: the pipes which are carried through walla 
and ceilings belong to the landlord ; while the 
pendants, brackets, and other gasalicrs, il put up 
by the tenant, are his jiroperty, and may be sold by 
him to his successor, or removed at his option. 
In some parts of Englaml, it U3P<1 to be customary 
for the tenant to provide fire-grates, ovens, &c., 
but this has become nearly, it not quite, obsolete. 
In no case can a tenant be entitled U) remove 
what he has not placed in the property at hi.s 
own expense, or purchased from lius predccc.ssor. 
For the encouragement of trade, the rule its^ to 
fixtures used for business purjioses bas been much 
modified ; and it is much*' more favourable to 
tenants than the law I’olating to fixtures in jiriyabi 
houses and gai’dens appertaining thereto. The 
fir.st apparent difference which allows a nursery- 
man or market-gardener to remove tree's or shrubs 
raised by him for the jiurpose of sale, regally 
nothing more than an extension of the ride which 
permits a tenant of a private garden to take up 
and carry aw^ay the vegetables wlinh have grown 
in his garden dining the term of his tenancy. 
In both cases, the original intention xvas that 
the contact of the roots with the soil should be 
only temporary. But several fixtures m.iy be 
removed because they W'cre fixed solely to enable 
the tenant to carry on his business ; although 
the same or similar (U’Ucles. in a ])rivate bouse 
would have become the projierty of the landlord. 
The following examph'S must siithce : Green- 
houses built in the ordinarv way ; coppers, pipes 
laid through W'alls, and all kinds ot brewung 
utensils ; steam-engines in collieries, &c. But 
this would not extend to a subsiantiul building, 
although the fixtures therein might be w'ltluu 
the exception in favour of the tenant. 

BUN LEAP TOWER 

A STORY IN FOUR CHAPTERS. — CHAP. I. 

Her father said No ; her mother said No ; the 
whole family of Ohevasse said No, emphatically. 

‘Circumstances alter cases,’ ivrote Mr Chevasse 
to me. ‘You cannot in reason expect tliat I 
should w'illiiigly allow my daugliter to wed a 
man W’ho has not a bo\eieign in the world to 
call his own. When you had good expectations, 
the case was different ; but now I have other 
views for Catherine, *'and all communications 
between you and her must cease from this 
date.’ 

I could not give up Catherine so cahiljr. T 
wrote to her ; but my letters were returned 
unopened. I went in person, determined to see 
her, if it W'cre possible to do so, and learn my 
doom from her oivn lijis ; but I found that the 
family had started for the continent on the 
])rcvious day, and I couhl learn nothing as to 
their destination. I wuis winding up my father’s 
affairs at the time, and found it impossible just 
then to attempt any pursuit. Three months 
later 1 read the following announcement in the 
Times: ‘At Paris, one the 20tli inst., Catherine, 
only daughter of I’rancis Chevasse, Esq., to 


Martin, eldest son of Osgood Budyard, Esq., of 
liussell Square, Loudon.’ 

A fortnight more sufficed to complete the 
business I had in hand ; and after ml effects 
had been sold and everything cleared off, I foimd 
myself with three hundred pounds in my pockft. 
I bade adieu to my few friends, went’ down to 
the Bocks, and booked myself by the irst vessel 
for Au.->tralia. 

I had plenty of time during the voyage to 
think over all that had rccently occurred. First, 
the sudden break in my father’s fortunes by 
wliicli the fair prospects of my lile seemed blotted 
out lor eyer ; then my lather’s death ; then the 
rupture W'lth tlie (.’hevasse’ lamily, who had 
smiled on me and petted me in my prosperous 
tlays ; and lastly, the new's of the marriage of 
her 1 loved better than life. 

I knew well the yielding disposition of 
Catherine, which suffered her to bend and sw'ay 
to the will of others; it was one of tli(' traits 
111 her wiiicli 1 had loved best in other days. I 
knew ibo stern, cold nature of her fa'.aer, and 
liow' he ruled hi.s bousebold w'ltb a rod t>f iron. 
J knew her worldly-minded mother. I know 
liovv my daibng would be baited and w'^orried 
by all the family ; bow she would be shut out 
Iroin the w'orld, and gradually forced into a 
hateful marriage, through the unbending will of 
licr father acting on her own passive gentleness, 
and by the dread of disobeying him, which had 
grown up w'ith her from childhood, and had 
iioiv become part of her nature Still, wliile 
pitying her and loving her, I felt bitterly tow'ards 
her, judging her by niy own strength, and 
knowing what I would have gone through ior 
her sake. Of Martin Budyard, the man she 
had married, 1 luul already some know'ledge 
w’hich was not of a jileasant kind. He liad 
.si»ent one session at the same jniblic scliool 
where 1 W’us being educated. At the end of 
that time he had been summarily exjxlled ; but 
even during bis short t.ojourn tliere he had 
acquired the reputation of a bully and a black- 
guard. (y\itlierine’s chanre of liappincss wdth 
such a man seemed to me a very remote one 
indeed. But Budyard was rich, and, in the eyes 
of Mr Chevasse, that lact sufficed to condone a 
multitude of sborlcomings. 

Tliat voyage w\as a miserable one ; but youth 
is buoyant and I liad only just seen my twenty- 
second birthday. When the Australian shore 
loomed m sight, lialf my troubles seemed to take 
to themselves wings, and I could look foiward 
with a hopciul lieait to the free rough life before 
me. I was as strong a.s a giant, and not above 
w'ork of any kind ; consequently, I was pretty 
sure to succeed. And succeed I did — not by 
any sudilcn stroke of fortune, but by slow, steady, 
accuniiilativc labour, month after month and year 
after year. This is not the place to enter into. 
ai?y details of my life in Australia ; it is sufficient 
to state that at tlie end of a dozen years I set 
sail lor Eiiglaiul, a comparatively wealthy man. 
The first sluu'p pain of myj loss had been, softened 
by years into a sweet mciivory that mellowed 
and ripened my life, and drew my thoughts by 
the golden links of a lost love to higher objects 
and different aims tj^an they would perhaps have 
aspired Ho, had all gone well with me at first. 
But my trials were not yet over. We were 
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blown out of our course and lost our reckoning. 
Our ship fcti'uck on a reel in the night, and 
foundered in the course of a few houi-s. I had 
foolishly carried niy savings with me, in specie, 
and when everything 1 had went to the bottom, 
eAept a few sovereigns which I ha«l stitched 
into my clothing, I landed in England a poorer 
man tlian I had left it a dozen years before. 

Jt WMs needlul that 1 should find employment 
of some kind ; and at the end of a fe\v woekh, 
through the influence of an old friend of my 
father,. I succeeded m obtaining an appointment 
as station-master at Brewood, on one of the 
western railways. I wi’ote a brief note of 
acknowledgment to my kind friend, and set off 
thankfully lor my new ])ost‘. 

There wus but little tialiie at Brewood Station ; 
one porter — lleubon Hart, a tall, grim, taci- 
turn old nlan— and niVscdf comju'iscd the w'lioh‘ 
of the stair. Tlie station lay in a valley, and 
*^lleubcn's house was tlie only habitation in sight, 
for the neighlininhood was but thinly populated. 
Having purchased a few needlul artieles ol fur- 
niture, and knocked up a slielt to hold a dozen 
or two ol lavountc aulliors, and li.iMiig arraiigod 
with Reuben’s wile to do w’hat cooking and 
cleaning wa*re rerjuircd, 1 felt luvsell thoroughly 
at hoiiK*, having ieaiut in the hush the art ol 
dis])euMng with sn])ei lluilii's. But lew trams 
fitojiped at Brewood ; the majority ol them went 
rnslung past it with a thunderous roll, and a 
wild lury of iiKhflercucc to the existence of any 
such insigniluMUt jilau'. 

As 1 soon bcLaiue initiated into the routine of 
my duties, 1 found J had much spare time 
lietwoen trains and of an evening ; so 1 took fre- 
qut nt rambles into the country, and employed, 
inyK'll in jotting down sonic ol my Australian 
expetiences, w’ith a vn w to their sub.sequeiit 
appoaianfi' in print. ]\ry monotonous and lonely [ 
Hi, mill 1 ol l:lc wa^ h\ no means di.sLastefuI to me ; I 
alter so man> bus\ nc.us, an inlei-val ol ro'st and 
seclusion sceinod doubly welcome. Tw'o chapters 
ol my lile wn*re alivacly clo.-od ; another would 
open before long — of that 1 lolt sure ; meanwhile, 1 
1 waited ipiic-tly. One day, wdien 1 had beui I 
a week or twai at my iieiv occujmtion, a paicel I 
w'as left by one of the trams, to bi* calleil lor liy | 
the carrier who went the rounds ol the neighbour- ) 
hood. 1 took it up to copy the nddz'e.'ss into nn* j 
book, as 1 did tliat of all parcels, but could | 
scarcely for the moment believe in the reality } 
of wdiat I saw, when I read the direction: ‘To' 
Martin Ruclyard, Esq., Isterby Manor, via' 
Brewood Station.’ i 

1 called to Reuben, wdio W'as cleaning a lamji j 
near at hand. ‘TIow long has Mr Kudjard lived 
in this neighbourhood 'I ’ I asked. 

‘ He bought the Isterby estate nigh upon four 
years ago, sir, and he has lived here ever since.’ 

. ‘ He is married, is he not ? ’ 

‘ He is, sir ; and his wifa, is as sweet a la*?}’ 
as you’d wish to see. But it’s said that they 
don’t live very happily together ; and no wonder 
either, if half that’s mid about Miis goings-on is 
true.’ • 

•The information thus elicited affected me 
deeply. Although Catherine was the wife of 
another, 1 could not forget w’hat she had been 
to mo long years before. To think thift I had 
been living so near her without knowing it — that 


she WMs in trouble, and I could not help her ! 
Slic w'as only a few’ miles aw^ay, and yet we were 
as far apart us when seas rolled between us, I 
afterward.^ discovered that the reason of my not 
being sooner aware of Rudyard’s residence in the 
neighbouihood, was the fact that another station 
lay more convenient to him ; hence, he seldom 
W'as heard of at Brewood. 

1 longed to sec Catherine again, but knew that 
it must not be— that the sight of me would 
merely add to the w’eight of the heavy burden 
she had to bear already. From cautious inquiries 
made here and theie, I soon gathered sufficient 
to show me liow' truly miserable must be the life 
to wdiich she w’as doomed. 

Mai tin Rudyard w as hotli a rake and a sot ; 
im\|h ol his time was p.assed in low public-houses 
among dog-fanciers, jirize-fighters, and people of 
a similar htamp. Th* reputation of a blackguard 
folhiwed him wherever ho w’ent. It made my 
blood lioil to think of my gentle Catherine being 
w’eilded to sudi a man. Why did she continue 
to li\e with him? 1 often asked myself. Why 
not ]ea\^c him for ever, and go back to her 
friends? 1 now occasionallv spent my leisure 
time in wandering round »Isterby Park, not 
dai’ing to go near the house, for fear Catherine 
slioiild se(‘ me ; longing to free her from her 
teniblc bondage, hut disci'ming no method by 
whi( h it could be accomplished. 

1 wa,s awakened one night by the shrill whist- 
ling ot an engine near at hand. I jumped out 
of bed and opened tlie window’. ‘What’s up 
now, mate?’ 1 .shoiiU'd to a man bclow\ 

‘ A breakdown on the other side of the tunnel,’ 
he rejilied, ‘Both lines blocked. We’ve got a 
gi'iitlemaii here that ’.s badly hurt.’ 

Two imnuti's later, I was down-stairs and had 
nn sigiiub turned on to danger. 

The man was lifted carefully out of the carriage 
ami phiccd on some cushions in the waiting-room, 
and when the light shone on hia face, t saw' and 
recognised it. at om-e as the face of Martin Rud- 
yard. He was evidently much hurt, although 
none of his limbs a])peared to be broken. He 
groaned heavily now and then, but otherwise 
si'oiiied unconscious of all that was passing around, 

1 at once despatched Reuben to Isterby Manor for 
assistance. In a few' minutes more the throng 
and noise had died away, and the wounded 
man and I wore left alone. I 

I had not been IMai’tin Rudyard since we were I 
schoolfellows together, and in the coarse, dis- 
sipated -looking man before me, w'lth his bloated, 
sensual face, it W'ould hixve been difficult, but 
lor the peculiar east of* his features, to have 
I’ccognised him again. Jt was with strange and 
mingled feelings that J now’ looked on him who 
liad robbed me ol my ‘dearest treasure — a prize 
W’hich he knew not how to value. I poured a 
little brandy dow’ii his throat. He gave a deep 
sigh, opened his eyes, and looked round w’ith a 
vacant, dazed expiessioii, like a man suddenly 
awakened Irom a deep sleep. 

‘Where am 1? ’ he asked in a low' hoarse voice. 
‘You are in the Avaiting-room at Brewood 
Station. An accident has taken place near 
the tunnel, and you have been brought hqre 
till as.vistaiice can he obtained to carry you 
home.’ t 

‘Ay, ay ; I remember something about it Let | 
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me have another swig at that brandy. — Ro. — 
It has done me good already. Won’t I make 
that villainous railway Company come down wuth 
thundering damages, for injuring a man of my 
position ! — Have you sent to Isterby ? ’ 

‘I have.’ 

‘ That ’s well. I believe one of my confounded 
legs is broken.’ He fell back with a groan, and 
did not s])eak again ior some tune. Alter a 
while he dropped into a troubled doze, in which 
he muttered something about ‘sweet Margt'ry,’ 
and more brandy, and the name of a favourite 
dog. He awoke witli a start. ‘IVHiat are you 
staring at?’ be said, turning savagely on me. 
‘With those fierce eyes and that hig beard, you 
look more like a wild man than aught else. — 
Who ai’e you ? 1 never saw you before.’ 

I would not trust myself to reply, but rose, 
opened the door, and looked out along the liigb- 
road, which the early dawn was just lighting up. 
In the distance, I could see three or four black 
specks hastening towards the station. 

‘Will they never come and take me liome?’ 
exclaimed the hurt man with an imprceafion. 

It Avas a dreary procession to l.sterby Manor 
tliat fair spi-ing morning, under charge of the 
village doctor. Kudyard wais unconscious part 
of the way ; but the j)ain roused him at times, 
when he W’ould ask how much farther we had 
yet to ^ 0 . Just before we readied the house, 
a lady m sad-coloured garments came stopping 
slowdy and with hesitation down the broad stops 
to meet us. It was Catliernie. She went up to 
[ the litter, her face, very 'whit^*, and her hands 
I trembling, and bent over it for a moment ‘Dear 
Martin, arc you very much hurt ? ’ 

‘Not dead yet,’ he smuled. ‘No such luck 
for you.’ 

She did not reply, but fell back a little way, 
and let the litter go forward into the house. 

Yes, it was Catherine, but how cliangod ! The 
white drawn face, the sunken cheeks, the thin 
trembling hands, the look of cjuiet desjiair in 
her eves ; the threads of silver already apiiarent 
in the browui silky hair I remembered so well : 
how different from tlie of fair worriatiliood 

that had beamed on me throiigli loving tears 
wlieii we had parted long year* before ! 

Mr Iludyard was carried up-stairs and laid on 
a bt'd. Catherine w’as standing m the doorway 
as I turned to leave the room. Slie had not 
noticed me hitherto, further than as a stranger 
who liad assisted to bring her liusband home ; 
but now there seemed something in my face that 
caused her to fix her eyes on me with a painful 
straining gaze, as of ifim striving to recall some 
memory half forgotten. I would have avoided 
lier if I could, but that was now im])ossiblc ; 
still, I hardly thought she would recognise me 
through my changed appearance. Her face 
turned of an ashy paleness as she gazed, her 
hands clasped each other convulsively ; for a 
moment she clos(‘d her eyes, and when she opened 
them again I felt that 1 was known. ‘ O Philip 
liurton!’ she cried with a low sobbing wail, 

‘ what do you do here beneath this unhappy 
roof?’ She fell to the floor like one suddenly 
stricken. I turned to ring for assistance, and as 
1 (lid so, I saw Eudyard’s eyes fixed on me like 
I those of a savage wotf. 'Whether he had heard 
I the woids or not I could not tell, but his sus- j 


picious nature was evidently aroused. Catherine’s 
maid came up the next moment, and I fled awajf^ 
without looking behind me — away into the soli- 
tary fields, striving to shut out tliat low wail of 
agony, which kept ringing in my cars wherever 
I went. 

How the next few months passed away I 
scarcely know. I returned to my duties at the 
station, but my heart W'as no longer in the work ; 
and had I not felt a sort of half conviction that 
Catherine would one day need my services, I 
should have thrown up my situation aiul gone 
back to Australia. We had news from Isterby 
that Mr Iludyard was slowly recovering, ati(J, 
with returning Iiealth, was beginning to resume 
his old mode of life. 

Summer passed uneventfully away, and early 
autumn was come, when I was surpnsed one 
evening by a visit from a mes'Jenger who 
drove up to the station in a tlv and handed me 
a note marked ‘Private,’ and signed ‘Amelia 
Staveley’ — a name which 1 at once recalled as 
being that of an aunt of C'atherine, vv^uom I had 
seen once or twice when I was fiuite a voung 
man. The note merely ccmi.uned a polite but 
urgent request tliat 1 woulil, as soon as pos- 
sible, acicoinpany the bearer of it. So, an hour 
later, after the ileparture of the last train, I 
set out. We did not take the load to Isterl^y, 
as I had partly expected, but proceeded in a 
direction nearly opposite ; and alter driving for 
about five miles, drew up before a small but 
Iiandbomc villa, and alighted. 1 was shown into 
a loom; and in a few minuti's an eldeily 
lady with white hair entered, wliom I at once 
recognised as Mrs Kudyard's aunt. After a 
f(‘W jirehminary observatioiiH, slie went on as 
follows : 

‘You are probably aware, IMr Piurtoii, in 
common with many other persons, that my niece’s 
marriage with Mr Kudyard has not pn^ced a 
happy one ; that is a point on which 1 m^ed not 
[ dilate more than is absolutely necessarv. The 
I breach between them lias been widening for 
years, as was, indeed, quite inevitable, eonsidi'ring 
Mr Kudyard’s mode of life. Catherine has been 
Irequently advised by her friends to leave him 
entirely and return to them ; but her strong 
sense of duty, and perhaps the hope of being 
ultimately able to reclaim him to better things, 
have always restrained lier. From the date of 
bis railway accident, Mr Kudyard’s treatment of 
her has been, if possible, worse than before. A 
sudden fit of senselijss and infuriate jealousy 
seemed to have taken possession of him, one result 
of which Avju. that he set spies round his wife, who 
reported to him all that she said and did. One 
day, in one of his angry moods, he kicked over 
an old black oak bureau wdiich had not been 
opened for several years. It lell to pieces, and 
among other things thus revealed was a bundlQ 
0 ^ Catherine’s letters tied together with a piece of 
wdiite silk. Mr Kudyard pounced on them, and 
ImiTied off to read them alone. I believe, sir, 
that some old betters of yours wore among the 
number, written to her in "your old courting 
days, and the existence of which Catherine had 
probably forgotten ; at all events, they had never 
Deen opened, nor even looked at, since her 
marriage. During the two following days, Mr 
Kudyard was silent and gloomy, scarcely speaking 
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to any one, and seemed to be brooding over 
some secret project. On the evening of tbe third 
day, he told his wife that he was about to take 
a long journey, and that she was to prepare to 
accompany him. Kdcnt, but wondering, slie 
obeyed ; made lier few preparations, and in half 
an hour told him she was ready. His gig was 
brought round to tlic 'door ; they both got in ; 
and he drove away without saying a word to 
any one as to when he might be expected back. 
Eight days later, he returned, but without Cathe- 
rine. Ills stay at Isterby was, however, of but 
short duration. lie only remained long enough 
to dismis.s the servants and shut up the house ; 
and leaving word with the man whom he leit in 
charge of the place that he was going abroad for 
some tune, lie set off on the road to Radford, a 
little maiket-town five miles away. 1 happeiu'd 
to be drning out that^ afternoon, and met him 
just as he was entering the town. 1 stopped him 
ask about Catherine ; for I had heartl of her 
sudden departure .'some d.iys before, and was 
anxious respecting her. He paused, with a scowl 
on his face, to think fur a moment before aii'-uer- 
ing my iiu|uir> 

‘“Ob, it’s Kitt> lou’ie an.xiou.s about, is it'^” 
ho said at last. “You need not tiouble your 
head about her ; she 's safe enough, 1 '11 warrant — 
yes, perfectly safe fie burst into a laugh mid 
whipped lip his liorse ; and as he passeil me he 
turned liis head and called out: “So safe iliat 
yon needn’t » \]>e('t to see her again lor a month 
ol Sumlays'” That is my story, Mr llurton ; 
and as I km-w you long ago, under haiipicr 
cuvumstanci’s, 1 hu\e sent for yon to ask your 
udviee, and I am .sure }im will pardon my doing 
so when J tell you that I have no male relatne 
living in England. 1 eonless that I am unhappy, 
perliaps \Mtliout cause; that my imiid misgives 
me as to the fate of poor Catherine. 1 am 
V retched, for one thing, because I don’t know to 
what spot she has been tidccn. Why was she 
I'onveyed away in such a my^erious manner I 
Wliy did Mr Jliidyard refuse to satisfy my uutuial 
imiuirie.s respecting her? Safe she may be in 
one sense- -safe in lus power, and dying by 
inches, with not a ereatuio near her to comfort 
lier!’ The old lady burst into teaiv, and it w'us 
some time befuri’ she was sufficiently composed 
to continue. ‘There is one other point, Mr 
llurtfin, on which I think it necessaiy U> 
enlighten you. When Catherine was married, a 
lifc-iuterest in the sum of tilteen thousand pouiuls 
wes ^^.ttled on her ; the pi-incipal, after her death, 
to be divideil equally amongst her children, in 
case she should have any ; should thyre, liuwever, 
be no issue, she was at liberty to leave the 
amount according to her ow'ii liiscretiou. The 
marriage has beeAi cliildlcss, as you are aware ; 
and I know for a fact, that some time ago, in a 
moment ot weakness, Catherine was induced to 
sign a document in favour of her husband, 
bequeathing him the fifteen thousand pounds f5u 
her decease. Now, Mr Rudyard lias spent tlio 
whole of his own fort4ine, and in very needy 
circumstances. I need not say more to you on 
this point. I may perhaps be wronging him — 1 
sincerely hope I am— in even hinting a susjiiciou 
that he would not be sorry if my darling were 
out of the way for ever and the money in his 
possession. Auyw'ay, Mr Burton, I cannot rest 


till I have some news of her, good or bad, and 
know to what spot he has taken her,’ 

Long and earnestly did Mrs Staveley and I 
conralt together that night, and it was at length 
decided that I should start personally in search 
of Catherine. 


STUDIES IN ANIMAL LIFE. 

MATEllNAL AFFECTION. 

The assertion that ‘bclf-preservation is the first 
law of nature’ is a cruel libel upon a large 
section of animal creation. To preserve and safe- 
[ 'guard their offspring, many, if not most, erea- 
' tures will risk and even sacrifice their lives. 
The^ iiiore powerful animals might naturully be 
expected to do battle for their young ; but it 
IS suiprisiiig to fiml that the w’cake.st and 
nio.s! timorous defy strength and forego fear 
on a^^couiit of their progeny. That beings 

which flee from man and other despots, when 
the pre.servatioii of self only is coiieerned, 
should disregard jiersonal danger, and fight till 
death w^heii the safefy of tluA* helpless offspring 
is concerned, is, iiuleed, a marvel of nature. 
From tlie fragile bird to the mighty elephant, 
from the lowdy snake to the highly organised 
chimpaii7ce, this devoted attachment of the 
mother lor her young is seen to exist Our 
citations in proof of the universality of mater- 
nal affection shall commence with evidence of 
its operations among the lower types of animal 
life, and end with records of its effects among 
the higher. 

The cold-blooded adder would scarcely be 
selected as an emblem of maternal love, and yet 
tliere can be no doubt that it has frequently 
lost its life whilst seeking to preserve the exist- 
ence of its young. Mr Cairatt, m a recent edition 
of his intere.sting Mat vels of lubtincl^ gives a very 
cireumatautial account of au instance in wliicli 
a very largo adder was seen on a bank by the 
roadside liaskmg in the sun. The narrator of 
the storv adcunced to assail the creature with his 
stick. On observing him, she gave a slight his'^, 
at the same time raising her head a little and 
opening her mouth. The signal was understood 
by her four little ones, which instantly glided 
down her throat. But her thought for her 
offsiiring caused the mother’s destruction, for the 
act delayed the adder long enough for him to 
stiike again, and the snake, gorged with 
young, lay dead at his. feet. Mr Garratt thou 
removed her body into the middle of the road, 
to sec what had become of the ‘insider^.’ He 
opened the snake, and the four young all came 
out alive. Tlio little animals wriggled about in 
all manner of forms, as if something strange 
had happened to them, and as if they knew not 
Tvhere to go or what to do. Mr Garratt, annoyed 
apparently at the doubt which has been some- 
times expressed as to the fact of snakes affording 
their young a temporary shelter from danger in 
their own insides, has collected a large number 
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of well-recorded instances of the fact, and it may 
be noted that in most of the cases cited, the 
parent perished in consequence of the delay her 
rej^ard for her young occasioned. 

Coining to a somewhat higher type of animal, 
the same devotion is to be found, as is exemplified 
in this story of a rat and cobra fight, narrated in 
the pages of a contemporary. Tlie spectator of 
the conflict relates that the two combatants fell 
from the roof of a hut to within a few feet of 
where he was standing, and through the open 
window he was enabled to witniiss the battle. 
The rat, he states, was too agile for the heavy 
movements of the snake, and for a long time 
escaped unsenthed, whilst her enemy was despe- 
rately wounded. Ultimately, th« cobra succccd<‘d 
I in inflicting a bite, and, as though aw.ire that 
precaution was now useless, the poor rat rushed 
into close quarters, and firmly fixing her teeth 
in the throat of the venomous creature, never let 
go her grasp again. The snake plunged about 
furiously, but vainly ; its enemy had^ made a 
death-gi'ipe on its throat, and both the duellists 
fell in the fight. Subsequent research proved 
that the rat had faced the formidable foe tor the 
preservation of her little ones, the nest of young 
rats being discovered in the loofing. 

The late Grantlcy F. Berkeley being u.sked how 
it "Was that a tame stoat he owned came into 
his possession, related the following instance of 
maternal affection and animal cunning. One day 
he saw an old stout carrying something in her 
mouth across a field from one cover to another. 
She was too far off for a sliot ; hut the sportsman’s 
retriever, a well-known canine heio, had sighted 
the rgfugee, and received a signal to kill if he 
could. The stoat saw the dog coming with his 
tremendous stride and speed, but she vould not 
quit the little one she carried, even to save her 
own life. When the dog was close upon licr, 
and escape was impossible, the poor hunted thing 
tried by a desperate stratagem to preserve her 
offspring’s existence at the expon-.c of her own. 
ftho tried to hide the little one, and then, turning 
back across the field, was put to death. On going 
to the spot where she had left her little oiu*, 
short as the grass was, there was nothing to be 
seen. After some search, the tiny creature was 
discovered crouched in an fdd liorbe-shoe impres- 
sion, intio the curve of ^which he had fitted himself 
exactly. He lay there as still as death, v, ith his 
two little black shining eyes fixed upon his 
captor, who picked him up, and— having slain 
the mother— adopted and made a parlour pet of 
the orphan. 

The hedgehog, though so shy as rarely to be 
seen by day, except in some very secluded spot, 
and usually so timid as only to forage for its sub- 
sistence at night, rolling itself up like a ball at 
the approach of a human being or a dog, has 
yet been known, upon occasions when its offspring 
were in danger, to show great courage. In his 
i I^atural Jliatory, Lenz relates that lie once set a 
I mai'ttiot upon a hedgeHjog wdiich was suckling her 
I young. The hedgehog instantly raised her bristles, 


and at the same time pointing her snout to the 
gi'oiind, approached the marmot. She attacked 
him front and rear by alternately wounding him 
with her bristles and biting him with her teeth, 
at the same tiuie snorting with a noise like the 
beating of a drum. Occasionally, she would seize 
hold of her adversary and drag it into another 
comer of the room ; and Lenz soon saw that the 
only means of saving the marmot’s life was to 
tak(* it out of reach of llie infuriated mother. 

Anecdotes of the devotediiess of birds for their 
young are innumerable. From the days of 
White’s universally known Natural History of 
Helbnrne down to the present time, instances have 
continued to issue from the press. Under the 
inlluence of maternal instinct, the most timo- 
rous of birds become audacious and pugnacious. 
‘This affection,’ observes Wlutc, ‘sublimes the 
passioTi'j, quicki'Jis the i..vcntion, and sharpens 
the fagacity of the brute creation. Thus, a hen 
fust become a mother is no longer that placid 
bird she used to be ; Imt, witli feathers standing 
on end, wings distended, and clu>Kuig note, 
she runs alioiit like one po>sessed. These bird- 
mothers will throw tlum elves in the way of the 
greate-'t dangir in order to avert it from their 
progeny. Thus, a paitiidge wall tumble along 
before an iiitiuder in order to draw him 
away from her helpless lovey. In the time of 
UKliiication, the most feeble birds will assault 
the most rapacious. All the swallows of a 
village are up in arms at the sight of a hawk, 
which they will persceiite till he leaves that 
district.’ 

‘It 18 a well-known fact,’ says Mr Swainson, 
‘that a pair of ravens which chvelt in a cavity 
of the rock of (libraltar would never sutler 
a vulture or eagle to apiu’fKich the nest, hut 
woubl drive them away with every appearance 
of fury.’ During the breeding season, tlie inissel- 
thiuJi will fight even the magpie or tho jay. 
The female titmouse will often allow heif^elf 
to he made prisoner rather than fly from her 
nu'iiaceil nest, and if she ho driven aw'ay, will 
.■jpeeilily return, threatening the disturber by 
like a snake and by pecking and biting 
luni. The Ameiicun cat-bird is declared to be 
K<» sensitive to tear that, out of the hreedwy season^ 
it will iull from the lofty branches of trees into 
the snake’s mouth, by the power of what is 
called the lattei’.s ‘fascination;’ ‘but it has hap- 
]M*ued to me,’ w'rites Wilson, the well-known 
ornithologist, ‘ that in all the adventures of 
this bird that I have personally witnessed, the 
cat-bird was actually the assailant, and always 
the successful one. The.so encounters never take 
place but during the breeding-time of birds, for 
whose <‘egs ;uid young the snake has a particular 
l)artialiiy ’ A correspondent o^ Wilson gives an 
account of a conflict he once observed between a 
snake and one of the.se iiifuiiated songsters. The 
bird darted upon the snake, snapping at it 'witli 
its bill, whilst the snake drew itself into a coil 
rcu'ly to give the fatal blow. The bird would 
eautiously whir? round hpr opponent at a little 
di'^t.iiicc, now and then darting up to and 
snapping at him, but always keeping at a suffi- 
cient distance to avoid a blow. After some 
minutes, it became a running-fight, the snake 
rotreutirg, and at last seeking shelter in an 
adjacent wall. Of the hiocking-bird, Wilson 
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furnishes an equfclly suggestive account, recording 
that ‘ during the period of incubation, neither cat, 
dog, anirnBLl^ nor man can approach the nest 
Avithout being attacked. The cats in particular 
are persecuted whenever they make their appear- 
ance, till obliged to reti'eat.’ 

Probably there is no more wonderful instance 
on record of the sagacity and reasoning affection 
of birds than that told by White of the Fly- 
catchers which every year built in the vine grow- 
ing on the side of his house. *A pair of these 
Hltle birds,’ he says, ‘ had one year inadvertently 
placed their nest on a naked bough, perhaps in a 
shady time, not being awaie of tlie inconvenience 
that followed. But a hot sunny season coming 
on before the brood was half-fledg(‘d, the reflec- 
tion of the wall became insupportable, and must 
inevitably have destroyed the tender young, had 
not affection suggested an expedient, and prompted 
the parent bu'ds to hai^rr over the nest all the 
hotter hours, while, with wings expanded and 
iJtouths gaping for breath, they screened off the 
lieat from their suffering offspring.’ This is 
indeed a curious, but, as lias already been seen, 
not a singular instance of the parent voluniarily 
Buffering inconvenience and pam in order to 

E reserve its young from similar exjieneiices. The 
inieiitations made by birds winch have been 
robbed of their young arc most dl'^tressmg, oven 
to human cars, and many instances are known 
where the mifortunalc mother has siicciiinbed to 
grief. Some birtls will follow or discover where 
their nestlings have been taken to, and it able ; 
to get to them, continue to feed them ; this has 
particulaily been noticed of owds, which display j 
an extraordinary attachment to their young. A 
pair of blackbirds have been known to follow a 
boy into a hous(‘ and peck at lus head, wliilst 
lie was conveying one of their offspring away. 
-\mo'ig Jc--e’5 inh'-ri tin.* anecdotes is an account 
Ilf a g ill.int th-h n c iii.i'h by a pair of these bii-ds 
agtii' I .1 cal that -ic.ijlit to get at their young 
hy means of a fence. On seeing the enemy 
apxiroach, the heri-bird left the nest and flew to 
meet the cat, placing herself almost within her 
reach, and utteimg the most screams. 

The cock -bird also showed the greatest distress, 
uttering loud screams and cries, sometimes settling 
on the fence just before tlie cat, which was 
unable to make a spring because of the narrow- 
ness of its footing. After a little while, the cock- 
bird flew at the cat, settled on her back, and 
pecked her head so violently that she lell to the 
grouml, followed by the bird, which succeeded in 
driving her away. A second time a similar scene 
was enacted ; the bird was again victorious, and 
the cat was so intimidated by the attacks, that 
she gave up her attempts to get at the little ones. 

The stories told on good authority of the 
attachment showil by storks lor their young 
are so numerous that it is difficult to select 
from them, but the following incident, related by 
the Nouihrichten of Basle, is not likely to 
known to onr readers. During a storm, a bam 
in' the village of Lowenberg was set on fire by 
lightning, and a nest in which there were two 
young storks was threatened by the flames. 
The parent birds viewed the approaching danger 
from a distance.^ After a short deliberation, the 
mother darted into the nest, and seizing one 
of her offspring with her beak, carried it off to 


a safe spot in an adjacent field. The father 
flew clown to the little one to keep guard over 
it whilst the mother returned for the other 
bantling. When she reached the seat of danger, 
the flames had already enveloped the nest^ and 
as she fluttered round it, the young stork fell 
through the charred fragments into the burning 
barn below. Without a moment’s hesitation the 
mother darted through the smoke and fire, and 
returned bearing her little one in her beak, and, 
apparently iinlnirt, flew off with it. But the 
next day, a wounded stork fell into the market- 
place ot Trebbiu, a neighbouring town. She was 
unable to stand ; and it was discovered that both 
her lcg.s were badly burned, and that she was 
indeed the heroic., mother which had saved her 
offspring from jj^ie juvvioiis day’s lii'e. Those who 
know* what I’cvermitial sympathy storks receive 
abroail, will comprehend with what cai’e the poor 
bird was removed to# the Ihitlihaus, where the 
burgfrmaster had a shelter provided for her, and 
where a physician came to tend her. In the 
iiieaTifime, tlie male stork discovered his consort’s 
temporary place of refuge, and paid her daily 
visits, as if to learn how she progressed, and to 
inform li^r that tlieir young^ers, for whom he 
carefully provided, wore doing well. The school- 
children of Trebbin loiind more food for the 
patient than she could dispose of ; the burger- 
master and medical man visited her every day ; 
and in less than a fortnight the devoted mother 
was well enough to l!y away to her husband and 
children. 

Much remains that might be told of the 
devotion ot birds for their young, but it must 
not be overlooked that this charming and sug- 
gestive trait is maiiife.sted by other inembers of 
the aiiiiual world. The patient manner in which 
cats, dogs, and other quadrupeds will endure any 
amount of inconvenience and pain for the com- 
lort, or even the amusement, of their offspring is 
knoAVii to all, but how strong the maternal 
attachment H is not so generally noticed. Cats, 
from the lioness downwards, arc proverbially 
<levoted to their young, and rarely are more 
intense cxamjdes of the feeling witnessed than 
in the domestic cat In defence of their off- 
spring, cats are just as daring and courageous 
as any animaLs ; they have been known to 
attack and defeat the most ferocious dogs, and 
put to flight or destroy venomous snakes. In 
the NiUuuilisVs (yobinet, the following typical 
anecdote is recorded. Whilst a cat was dis- 
])orting with lier kittens about the barnyard, 
tliey were espied by a large hawk that was 
sailing above on the lookout for prey. In- 
.stautancoualy it darted up(»ii one of the kittens, 
and was bearing it off, when the mother, seeing 
the danger, flew at the ^wk, and made it drop 
the prize. A dreadful battle now began between 
the two ; for a while the liawk had the advantage, 
with his strong wings, sharp talons, and keen 
beak, beating .and lacerating the poor cat, and 
actually depriving her of one eye. In no way 
daunted by her painful injuries, the mother con- 
tinued to exert all her cunning and agility on 
behalf of her little ones, and at last succeeded 
in breaking her adversary’s wing. The bird was 
now inoi-e within the power of the cat's clawsj 
and although it continued to defend itself vigoor- 
oudy, victory favoured the* aggrieved party, and 
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as she was nofwly exhausted, the mother, to the do the clearing gradually afterVards. But for 
delight of several spectators, laid her opponent that you must have good soil and easy access 
motionless beneath ner feet, and tore off the to market, which means that you must purchase 
head <»f the vanquished marauder in triumx)h. from private individuals at two to four pounds 
Regardless of her own sufferings, she at once ran per acre for best_^ land. In another year or so^ 
to her bleeding kitten, and purred contentedly I believe there will be plenty of small farms — 
as she licked the w'ounds the hawk’s talons had one hundred two hundred acres — to be bought 
inflicted on its tender sides. in this district for from one hundred and fifty to 

Dogs are in no way behind other animals in four hundred pounds, according to the improve- 
the love and abnegation of self they manifest for ments effected on them, quality of soil, and 
their young. So many and so well known are nearness of water-carriage. 

the incidents told of the maternal attachment ‘The land I purchased was selected more with 
displayed by the canine species, that it is needless the view of having a place ready where I could 
to cite any here. The dog’s nearly allied relative, establish a lnode^t home, if 1 should wish to 
the fox, despite his tucks on other creatures, is do so, than with any vu‘W to commercial siiecu- 
a most exemplary parent, and resorts to extraordi- lation. 1 have cleared an acre and a half to jilant 
nary devices to decoy intruders jjj*om his family ap]de-trees in ; these wdll not be in bearing for 
circle. Horses — to pass to another branch bf tlie five years. TJie clearing — taking out all stumps 
animal world — display eciual affection for their and making ready for^ the idough — has cost 
young. We have a wonderful record of how twenty-four pounds live shillings per acre ; fenc- 
several foals Mere preserved duiing an infiida- ing~ I supply tlie timber — three slnllmgs and 
tion of Krutsand, in the Elbe, by the maternal sixpence a rod, besides e.xjieiises of draining, 
sagacity and extraordinary reasoning fadilty of ploughing, and planting. This Mork could all 
some old mares. Instead of abandoning their i be done by tivo strong men, if tiicy Imd plenty 
young to their fate, and folloM’ing the (^unijde of of time to it ; and if they planted small fruit 
the horned cattle, M'hich all sM'am off' to* the mam- and potatoes between tlie tiee>', they would begin 
land, these noble creatures stood together, ami to get a return next year. Potatoes cost tliree Ui 
every tw’o took a foal between them, and by press- live bhillmgs a hiiinlredw'eight ; gooseberry and 
ing their sides together, kept it M'edged in, and currant hushes about three to lour shillings a 
lifted up above the surface ol the water. For six domi ; apple-ti<‘i's (one >eiir old) sixpence each, 
hours, until the water subsided, did these deleted A liut could be put up W’ltli six or eight jmunds- 
animals remain immovable in their painful and xvorth of timber ; ten or tw'elv(‘ acres ciuild be 


peiilous position, to tlie surprise and dtdight of} 
their owners, wdio beheld fioni afar the stiange 1 
mano'uvre by which their valuable foals were j 
preserved from what had appeared inevitable 
destruction. 


FllUrr-FAllMING IN TVSMANIA. 

,A Scotch gentleman M’ho has embarked a 
capital of a few hundred jiounds in land in 
Tasmania, writes as follows, lor the guidance of 
a friend who thought of settling there. 

‘In my ojunion,’ he says, ‘the most successful 
emigrants are (1) young unmarried men of robust 
health, able at once to go into any sort of agri- 
cultural work or clearing of land, and who aie 
thus likely to get on whether tliey have capital 
or not; (2) married men with families able 
to assist them in fanning, and wdtli two or three 
hundred pounds to start Ibem ; (.3) professional 
men or tradesmen alsn with a small capital. In 
Just’s Official Jlandhonl to Ta,sm(tnia, all questions 
M'ith regard to free grants of land are fully 
answered ; and further information can he had 
from the agent for Tjtxmania in l^oiidon. 1 have 
knoM’n many cases of immigrants being so bitterly 
disappointed — perhaps they expected an Eldorado 
— that I never take the responsibility of advising 
any one to come who does not belong to one of 
the above-named classes. Tlie land is very 
heavily timbered, and requires the settler either 
to be a man of iron constitution and bred to the 
hardest physical exertions, or else to be backed 
by a pretty solid capital. Where there is a large 
family of strong sons and daughters, the work, 
being subdivided, is made comparatively easy. 

*. ‘ ()n the whole, fruit-growing I'equires less labour 
than anything else, as one can plant raspberries 
and other small frui^ amongst the stumps, and 


hud dow'n ill English gras>, - six slulliiigs per 
Imshel— and <‘ow's kept. A little money might 
be made until all tliese things were giwn, by 
splitting ]».ilings or jobbing of various sorts 
After a year or more — according to one’s 8iicccs> 
M'lth the ])otatoos, (Jcc. — ol the hardest and most 
unremitting labour, it would be jiossilde to ge*. a 
livelihood off thirty acres of fairly good lain!, 
suppo'siiig it to be busli-hmd anil not ( xtra- 
luMVily timbered. There is no difference between 
the land sold on credit, and th.it granterl to 
free immigrant. The smallest quantity of laud 
purchasable is lift ecu acres. Jt is best to bring 
any good lurnitnre and iiupery from home, also 
ciitloiy and carpenters’ tools. Agi'icultnr.d imple- 
ments are best bought here. Tleiity of clothing 
should be brought.’ 

LIFE’S CIIIVALRY. 

^YI(KKK, in the busy city’s care and strife, 

Its Unist fi)i iichi's, and its toil for biead, • 

Is foHud that soul of chivalry in life, 

Wliidi^ some are mourning for as truly dead ? 

Shall we seek for it in the forest-glade ; 

In hoary dim cathedral, pray with age ? 

In chancel where the xnaiffid kffights are laid 
With rusted lance, no further war to wage : 

In mould’ring castle, or in ivied tower, 

Where pomp and pageanti^ were wont to be ? 

Ah, no ! But yet tho ancient spirit’s power 
Is with us, and its form, if we would see : 

To labour chiorfully froi-u hour to hour, 

To do good graciously, is (ilhivalry. 

Arthur L. Saluok. 

Printed and Published by W. & R. CHAMBERS, 47 Pater- 
noster Row, London, and 339 High Street, Edinbukuh. 
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OCEAN AS A HEALTH RESTORER. 
TriE pcxits luivo apustro]Jlll^(Hl tlio se.\ tiutil tlie 
power of mctiijilior .'uul bimile eoulil apparently 
no further go. Now, it a nionaroh whose purple 
(liatlem is geinmld by the ocean isle'? ; now, a 
[ monster whose in.satiable maw is filled W'ith 
wrecked ships and drowned seamen Again, it 
is a beauty, whose azure brow is all unwiinklcd 
by the lajisc of yoais ; or ‘a lasi and wandering 
grave,’ into which ‘ the heavy-shotU'd hainiuoclv- 
bhroud ’ drops hopeless!}'. 

But the boldest rhymer never thought ol 
addressing the ocean as a llealcr. Boiver, gran- 
deur, destruction, deceitlul l>eant\ — these were 
thought to be the natural characteristics of the 
sen, but the property of restoring health w'a.s not 
dreamt of as ilaiming inclusion ujioii the list. 
Yet, this is the attriluitc of the &c.i which now 
engages the attention and excite-, the hojie of 
multitudes. A sea-voyage has become a famibar 
prescription for iv variety of ailments, and there 
is each year a rapid nicn'ase in the number of 
those W'lio can attribute to its agency prolonged 
life, or comjdetc recovery from almost hopeless 
vliscaae. The prescription is now as eagerly fol- 
lowed a.s it is readily given. The ocean has 
gradually hoeii I’obhed of its terrors. We know 
that bO far from being constantly .storm-tossed, its 
mure nisual mood is that of placidity and com- 
parative calm, although storms, shipwrecks, fires, 
and collisions still sometimes appal ms in thick- 
bodied type ill the newspapers ; but the hai-d 
unanswerable logif of statistics conclusively proves 
that there is a.s much risk in travelling hy rail 
from Edinburgh to London as in the voyage hy 
sea from Liverpool to New York, or from Ply- 
mouth to Melbourne. * 

For the health-seeker, the Australian voyage 
is to he preferred. Its length «nd variety, the 
average w’armth and* calm weather wdiich usually 
prevail, and the ample provision made for the 
traveller’s comfort on the best ships, are all strong 
arguments in its favour. He should start on his 
journey in August or September, thus avoiding 


the hinglish winter, and securing the most favour- 
I able sea.son for the voyage. Tie will also be w'cll 
adinscd to choose a sailing-ship in preference to 
one of tbo.se fast steamers which now appear 
alnio.st to annihilate di&tance and bring the anti- 
podes to our very doors. The invalid does not 
desire to make ‘the quickest run on record;’ he 
has come to sea in order to enjoy as long as pos- 
sible sea-air, sea-life, and sca-leisnre. The longer 
the voyage, provided it Jail short of producing 
iutolerahle amni, the greater the gain to health. 
Again, in the com]iaratively slow'-moving sailing- 
ship, the < hanges of temperature are gradual ; 
i w'hih' the fast steamship, going at a uniform rate 
I of fourteen or fifteen knots per hour, flies through 
I degrees of latitude like a steeidc-chascr over his 
[ fences, and the invalid is huiTied too quickly 
from the fogs and cold of Britain to tlie heat of 
the trojiics ; and again with equally undue 
rapidity from the burning equator to the icebergs 
of the Southern Oce.in. 

The sailing-ship has other advantages. The pas- 
sengers ari' fewer, and there is less crow'ding and 
more privacy. The slocping-cahins arc more com- 
modious than those of steamers, and four people 
are not huddled together in a space si.x feet hy 
eight in a manner as destructive of comfort as it 
is prejudicial to health. The sailing-shij) also is 
free from the dust and ilirt produced by smoke, 
from the indescribably nauseous odour of oiled 
machinery, and from the ceaseless grind of engines 
an<l vibration of the screw.* Her motion is smooth 
and graceful as that of a skilful dancer. Just a 
little ripple at her prow as the cut-w'ater dashes 
the blue ocean into foam ; just a little gurgle in 
her wake as the weaves close over the rent which 
her passage makes in their depths ; just a slight 
creaking of the ropes or a faint ‘ sough ’ of the 
f,ails — all else silence and the majesty of silent 
motion. 

The voyage from England to Australia presents 
great vanety. The traveRor traverses about a 
hundred degrees of latitude, and more than *a. 
hundred and fifty degrees of longitude. He 
encounters every variety ot marine climate, sees 
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ocean in all his moods, and enjoys tlie sense of 
traversing half tlie globe. During the first 
week, the weather is frequently disagree- 
able. The Bay of Biscay bars the immediate 
way, and the voyager too often leaves it behind 
with unpleasant memories. But soon a change 
comes : the sun mounts rapidly towards the 
zemtli ; the temperature rises ; deeper and deeper 
grow the sapphire ol the sea and the azure of the 
sky ; balmier and yet more balmy breezes bWhv. 
We arc fiying south, towards those favoured 
regions where a kindlier sun charms nature to 
a fertility unknown in colder hinds. The sea at 
night glows with pliospliorescent illumination, 
and (3i‘e long the trade-winds — those ever-welcome 
allies of the sailor — begin to blow, at first fitfully 
and with uncertain strength, but soon with a 
steady powerful blast, bolore which the vessel 
spreads all her white wings and hurries ‘ever 
faster southw'ard. Sailing through trade- wdiul 
latitudes is the perfection of voyaging. For davs 
and even w’oeks together, the vcvscl urges her 
way with almost unvarying speed; evruy stitch 
of cam as solicits the breeve, W'bich blows so 
steadily that, with the exception of one motionless 
figure at the wheel, the sailors enjoy unwonicd 
leisure. Tlie air is deliciously soft and mild, 
but sufficiently cool to tomjier the blaze of the 
tropical sun. All day long the passengers recline 
in their easy-eUairs on deck, and olLeii prolong 
their siesta” far into the night, umvilling to 
exchange the fresh air and the canopy of heaven 
for the close quarters and clo'-er atmosphere ol 
their sleeping-cabins. 

Soon the vessel runs into the Belt of C.drus ; 
every breath of wind dies away, and she lies 
helplessly drifting, like some stricken bud wdiich 
the sportsman has wounded and left to iloat and 
die. Here strange and muguilicent atmospheric 
phenomena attract observation, 'flie sky is now 
shrouded in a silver haze, now' curtained with 
dense masses of cloud of the most fantastic shajies, 
and glowing with every hue of the prism. TJu* 
sea, unrippled by the iaintest breath, rellccts, 
from some vast mirror, each shade and lineament 
of the sky. At night, the scene is not less 
W'onderful. Sheet-light niug flashes from end to 
end of the heavens, and is relli'cted in unearthly 
grandeur by the ocean. Each roll of the shij) 
seems to evolve liquid balls of fire from the 
depths of the sea — the w'itch’s oils of Coleridge’s 
wondrous poem. I’lic heat is prostrating, and 
the atmosphere, surcharged Avith inoitsture, almost 
stifles respiration. Qccasionally, a faint breath 
of air ripples the smooth surface of the main ; the 
sails are set in eagerness and hope ; but soon it 
dies away, and leaves the ship to duft helplessly 
as before. Siimotimes Avitli stai-tling suddenness, 
a tornado bursts upon the vessel, rain descends 
in literal cataracts, and jjcnetrates Avith irresist- 
ible force even to the saloon and the sleeping- 
cabins. 

Some fortunate vessels carry a steady breeze 
right across this troublesome ‘ belt,’ while others 
are detained in it a month. Passengers by steam- 
ship who cross tins region in one or two days 
see little or nothing of the phenomena w Jiich 
have been described. 

But, however sloAvly, the vessel glides or drifts 
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surely southward. At length a change comes. 
The first wdiisper of the south-east trade-wind 
comes up from the south ; each liour it increases 
in force ; soon it blows a steady breeze, and the 
vessel, once more under cheery canvas, rushes 
gaily forwards, like a greyhound released fjom 
the leash. The eipiator is speedily crossed, and 
perhaps, if ancient usages survive, due sacrifice is 
offered to Neptune. The cool fresh wdiids from 
the south blow still mure strongly. In a few 
days the vessel has left the tropics behind, and 
soon, having jiassed the meridian of the Cape, 
she tiu'ns lier proAV eastwanl, and heads direct 
for the great Australian cuntineut. Sailing- 
ves.«els usually run as far south as latitude forty- 
fiA'c nr forty-eight degrees, in onlor to catch 
the Hu'aA'o Avest wind'-,’ Avhieli iii these regions 
sweep athwait the globe, varying little, and 
rariing the sen into gre^'t foam-creded bilhjw's, 
Avbich iiKwe along in resistle s imaiesty, now 
imr^uing and tlu’eateniug to ingulf eacdi “'Mug 
.ship; now jassing liaruile'-sly uiidir hi r "teni 
w ith a sAvuosli, as if disuppmuled . t Ihcir 
legitimate ]>ioy. 

The Aveather during this iioiliou of the Aoyage 
is cool, bracing, and deliglitl'iil at mo.sD seasons 
of the year ; but at times it is a.s cold as an 
English Avinler. ft i bergs somelimei abound, and 
excite a thrill of feailiil inteiv-t .as tliey raise 
their gigantic '•poctral foims out ol the .sea and 
glitter 111 the sun. Sometimes thev beiome 
sources of imminent ixTil. In the tbickness oi 
a fog, or amid the bliiuling confusion of a shoav- 
stomi, one of these huge ice-mouiitains may sud- 
denly jireseiit itnlf at close-ijuai ters, and call 
for all the Aigilauce and skill of ollicor and .sailor 
to avoid a disaster. 

After a A’o^age Aairying from (‘ighty to niiiefy 
(lays, the A't* set readies AustiMllnu Avaters. The 
AA'csather grow’S milder, and the lightening gieen 
of the sea aunouuees that land is near. At lenglb 
the loAv, sandy, scrub-lined coast of Anstr.iliii is 
dcH*i‘ied ; and soon the passengers ghully dis- 
embark, and e\ebange the evile of the sea for 
a fresh p.irticipation lu the enjoyments of civi- 
li.sation. 

Life .at sea during sndi a voyage necc.ssarily 
presents many poiut-i of contrast Avith ordinary 
life on l.and. Eor llnee months the traveller 
is shut ill upon a ilo.ituig liouse, perhaps two 
hundred and fifty feet long by forty broad. 
During this period, no intercnur&e with the 
outer Avorld is po.ssi)»le, except Avlieii some passing 
ve.sscl chances to slop and exchange greetings. 
This nlont amounts to a revolution in the daily 
habits of the individual. There is no morning 
neAA'.'-paper, 'no postman’s knock, no telegrams, 
no lUiily confinement in dose offices, courts, or 
consulting-rooms, no ilaily <?,utic«i calling for 
energy tliat is so often lacking. The passenger 
has only to cut, sleep, and live. Kis most press- 
ing duty is to attend the summons of the diimcr- 
hdl, his diief interest to watch the changing 
humours of sea and sky, or lean over the bul- 
Avurks and guqgs the vessel’s speed, or await the 
daily announcement of the .Log. l^e strain of 
life is Avithdrawn. The wdieels of existence move 
earily and Avith lessened friction. The incessant 
eronjation, the keen anxieties, the worrying cares 
Avhich Jieset modem commercial and professional 
life, ore as things that never have been. The busy, 
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anxiouB, seething world lies beyond yonder low 
horizon, and around is the va^l- silence of the 
sea. A restfulncss, half calm, half melancholy- 
like that which brooded over the laud of the 
Jjotus-eaters — stt'als uiion the voyager. Eeclining 
lazify on deck, his chei-k fanned by the soft breath 
of the trade-wind, his mind like an unstrung 
bow, he enjoys the perfection of mental arul 
physical repose. Jt is true the picture has its 
reverse. Storms ivill comc', and the tpiiet s(‘a 
transform itself into a V’a'=te of raging waters. 
At such times, life on shijiboard lias its hard- 
ships ; tlie dei k, swe])t by the i\.i\es, becomes 
unsafe for tlie landsman; meals ar(> tak(U with 
difliculty, if tin' inclination for them survive. 
At night, sleep is disturbed by tlie tcinjicst, the 
creaking of tlie rigging, or Ibe eri.itic movements 
of the passengi'j’s pei .onal luggage. Jhit such 
days and niglits are alihost plienoiuenally cxcep- 
Inpial during the Aiistralian \oyage. 

This pi'rlectioii of reslfulnes-, i«^ f>f the First 
importance to the iiualid. On land, cares will 
assail him, duties ]iress upon him, tlie ti avail of 
the travailing world pursue* him even lo Alj>ine 
hciglits or Korwegian solitudes, ilut black (\ire 
does not usually go a-voyuging Things may he 
getting oil vary ♦sully on haul, aiul llie vvoiLl 
may mists us very mudi, Ihit v\e are at sea, 
and eadi moment biars us fartber away. For 
a little while (he vvcild iiiU'-t m.aiage m its own 
poor wav vviUioiiii us. l^et us liave rest for 
three months, though at the cud the heavens 
should lull. Let us eat and drmk ami be 
merry, and hope that the vv'oild wall he changed 
for tiie hetter hefon* we return to it again. '^I'lie 
Veriest vi' tim ol woiry and anxii (y, with whom 
cave IS a constant ipiest, vviU find it diUn nit to 
resist the seductivi* inllueuces of the tropic*.. 
The balmy air liilli to deep like the inoKt 
perfect o])iale ; the pol't winds whisper rest; the 
vast eximn-e of oe<*an sjieak'i of the littleness of 
linniim life, and the Jolly i)f wearying alumt that 
which will soon be as lorgolten as yesterday’s 
stoim. The vvlmle scene 

(lejitlitir on the s])iiit lic.s 
Than tued c'j’ohils iijion tired ejes. 

The traveller, especially if 2>hysii'ally weak or 
meiitany exhausted, yiehls to the soJt intluences 
operating upon him . lie makes no jiretcnec ol 
activity ; lie resigns himsi'lf to a delicious, 
became iuevdtuble idleness; lie rchrupiislies all 
Ina ri dves of turning the long Lours at sea to 
good 'account for the purjiose of mental culture. 
His dictionarii’S remain at the bottom of hi*! 
trunk ; Homer, ^'irgil, Jhinb*, (iroethe, or Shak- 
sjxiaro, as the ease may be, slumber undisturbed, 
and retain the virgin vsliiteness of their page. 
Even the last re^new remains uncut. Ho la/ily 
turns over the pages of some novel, wishes it 
.W'ore shorter, wonders vv lienee the hero d(*nved 
so mucli Buporfluous energy ; or glances at tjje 
clock, to see if the log will soon be declared 
or the dinner-bell sjieedily ring. lie 1 ms just 
suflicient energy to enjoy a leisiwely promenade 
on deck, watclinm the poijioises at their gambols, 
of the flying-fisn starting from each wave, or 
the sailors as they swarm aloft to imfuid some 
sail. 

Such luxurious indolence, which at othtir times 
and in other places would bo contemptible, is 


here perfectly rigid, because perfectly naturaL 
Tlie Neapolitan lazzaroni, the Hindu, the native 
of Tonga and Tahiti, are constitutionally indoleut, 
because climate and the conditions of life are 
fatal to energy. The traveller by sea has no 
motive for activity, and naturalljr refrains from 
an expenditure of vigour for which there is no 
demand. 

In the case of the invalid, this restfulness, this 
intense indisposition for mental or.xdiysical exer- 
tion, this careless %nwucianr(\ have a profound 
explanation. During those long Imurs and days 
of calm and inactivity, nature is busily at work, 
repairing the waste of years ol toil, or the 
ravages of long-contiuu<‘d disease. Unseen hands 
are silently engaged in building u^i again the 
hrokoci cells ; unseen lingers are bn .ily rc- 
.unafigiiig the disordered rnaLhiuery of life, Ue 
will bo wisest vvlio ^will let nature work on, 
yielding himsedf to an instinct which ho only 
half comprel lends. 

Next in importance to the invmlid to rest and 
(jniet — to some invalids, indeed, as, for example, 
eonsiim])ti\es, moat important ot all — are the pure 
atniosjilii'tc and the long hour.'^of uniuteiTupted 
enjoyment of sunshine and fresh air. In the 
warm latitudes, the passengers live on deck, 
going onlj" helovv to eat and slcoji, and fre- 
(juently spend fifteen liours daily in the open 
air. This i** .an adv-antaiie of the first magnitude. 
Half the di'Cas-s of mtuleni life, and more than 
halt the minor ailments which embitter existence, 
are due to contain ination of the air we breathe. 
Not the least terrible disiovery of inoilorn science 
18 the revelation that this liquid ether, appa- 
rently so jmre ami sjiotless, which surrounds us 
on every side, is in r(*ality swarming with in- 
visible forms of lifi', capable of becoming the 
ministers of disease and the liarbingcrs of death. 
We breathe, and lever enters our veins, or con- 
sumption sets its fatal seal upon u.s. Even w'hen 
free from the germs of .ictual disease, the atmo- 
sjilierc of large hwvris is loaded with organic 

} >arlicles and defiiieiit m the vitalising elements, 
kit at .sea, the air is the perfection of purity. 
The ocean is the natural disinfectant wdiicli keeps 
the world wholesome, and the air that sweep.s 
its surface boars no truce of contamination or 
imiuirity. Hence, in a large measure is explained 
tlie immense advantage of the long sea-voyage 
to the cuTisuniptive, to whom pure air is in the 
most hteiul sense the very breath of hie. 

The t'xireino equability of the ocean climate 
is .another fact of cardinal importance. The varia- 
tions of temperature at sea from day to day 
are trifling, and steadily* progres.sivc with the 
latitude, sudden changes being almo.st unknown. 
The winds ai’e all sea-Jjicezes, all laden with 
moisture, and usually blow from the same point 
of the compas.s fur many days together. Chill 
— that word of fearful import on land — has no 
existence at sea. Sailors rarely suffer from ordi- 
nary catarrh.s or colds, ami even sleei) witli 
impunity upon the bare deck. The changes of 
tenqicrature at sea are gradual, and can be 
reckoned on, ami proper preparation made. 
January does not fcurpri.so us witli its mildness, 
nor does mid-winter suddenly return in Mar. 
The oast wind has lost its evil name. The toucii 
of the sea has bpirited aA^jay aU its rigour, and 
iuve.sted it AVith unwonted softness. The voyager 
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is greatly interested in noting the direction of 
the wind, owing to its effect upon the ycMers 
progress, but he forgets to associate peculiarities 
of temperature with it. If it be fair, he cares 
not from what quarter it blows. 

The saline particles in sea-air, the abundance 
of oxygen, perhaps some slight impregnation 
with iodine, have all their salutary effect, and 
favourably influence the course of diseavse. 

The high average range of the barometer is 
also a point of importance. Every one kiiows 
the profound stillness and calm of a <lay on 
which the glass stands unusually high ; the air 
seems wrapped in si umber, and the sun shines 
with undimmod lustre. 'J'lie clouds, now like 
silver fleeces, again like battlements of purest 
marble, seem to have withdrawn to the remotest 
heights, and the arch of heaven ajipears to have 
lifted itself beyond its wont. Such days are not 
rare at sea, being especially common on-' the 
polar verge of the trade-wind belt, and arc 
grateful to the invalid, hut unwelcome to the 
sailor, because tending to delay the vessel’s pro- 
gress and prolong the voyage. 

The disadvantages and discomforts of sea-liA* 
are nevertheless real, and cannot be gainsaid. 
The most real is probably the inevitable monot- 
ony of existence — the entire absence of serious 
occupation. Amusements are greatly lestncted. 
The ever-present ocean presents little variety of 
scene. Eacli <lay is a counterpart of its pre- 
<leccssor, a monotonous round of eating and 
sleeping, with only such occasional at.', 

as quarrelling or flirtation. This is at time.s 
tryin" to the man of vigorous health and unim- 
paired mental and physical activity ; but to 
the invalid the benefit outweighs the tedium. 
He feels little inclination for employments for 
which he has no energy, and does not miss 
amuse^ients ■which lie has no longer the 
capacity of enjoying. Even tlie most energetic 
must yield at times to the prevailing atmo- 
sphere of languor and case. Men of vigorous 
bodies and active brains find jileasure at sea iii 
trifles which at other times would seem con- 
temptible. A sailor going aloft to sliakc out 
some sail become.s an object of ini crest; a por- 

g oise or a dolphin jdayiiig alongside excites the 
veliest curiosity, tiaiues which on land would 
■find their proper s]ihere in the nursery aie 
keenly relished on shipboard by the oldest and 
the gravest. A chance lurcdi of the* ship, dis- 
turbing the conditions of some contest, affords 
material for abundant iiierriincnt and laughter. 

But of all the alleviations to the monotony 
of life at sea, none equils in interest that afforded 
by the appearance of passing vessels or by the 
aiglit of land — perhaps because these remind the 
travellers of the great world far away xvliich 
each day finds them more eager to l ejoin. Shijis 
are seen in great numbers in the Channel and 
the Bajr of liiscay. They arc rarely met in tlie, 
trade-winds, as, in these latitudes, homeward and 
outward bound ships are forced to pursue dif- 
ferent tracks ; but they become very numerous 
again in the Belt of Calms, where whole fleets 
lie helplessly drifting, and can exchange sym- 
pathetic signals. Hoini south in the great 
Southern Ocean, the sight of a ship is an event 
of rare occurrence, tqid vessels may pass ■w'eeks 
w'ithout catching a glimpse of a companion saiL 


Sometimes, as the curtain of night lifts, another 
vessel is discovered alongside, and a great ocean 
race ensues, much to the delight of the passengers 
on the winning .ship, which, as it flies ahead, 
signals sarcastic me.s.-sagcs to its defeated com- 
petitor. 

The sight of laud causes still livelier interest 
and keener excitement. No one who has not 
taken a long sea-voyage can realise the vivid 
feeling of pleaMire which thrills through a ship’s 
company when, after wet'ks or months of weary 
voyaging, of ‘ever climbing up the climbing wave,’ 
the cry of ‘ liand ho ! ’ is heard. Even a desert 
island or a biirieu rock is greeted iiitli enthusiasm 
and eagerly scanned through a hundred telescopes. 
Every little detail is discussed with interest — the 
outline of mountain and jieak, the presence of 
tree or grass, tlie probability ol human habitation, 
the sight ot lion.ses or 'villages, or, most inte- 
restin«g of all, moving figures and human forms. 
Eveiy observer has his opinion and hi', group 
of sympathetic ]isleuer.s. Tlie passengers feel that 
now their exact position on the vast mlderness 
of the Admnalty chart's is e.stahli.shed beyond 
cavil ; iluit faint streak on the horizon is St 
IMiiluel or Asieiision; tho.se lofty pcak.s over- 
hung the fertile Canaries or ^lie harreimess of 
the Cape Venls. There is no l.mger any iios- 
silulity of doubt aliout the vessel’s progress and 
the distanoe already traversed. Heneefortli, a 
new start i.s made, and the remainder of the 
\oyage counts from tlie last land sighted. It is 
pleasant, too, to feel tlie pioxiinity again of 
Imniankind. Even a sava^'e is a man and a 
brother, and alter wi'eks of isolation, it i.s some- 
thing to be near our own species again. Time 
wa.s when the sight ol land aioused very different 
emotions, when the distant island might be the 
lair of pirates or the abode of cannibals, when 
the hlaek flag of tlie former or the war-canoe 
of the latter miglit suddenly burst from tome 
creek or rucr iqioii the doomed merchuiitman. 
But the 8ca has almo.st lost such terrors as these ; 
every flaji of England’s flag proclaims not only 
freedom, but protection and safety. On tlie 
! Australian voyage, land is sighted to a very 
1 v.iriablo extent. Some slups see no land from 
I the moment that the Jazaril fades astern until 
j the first gluiqiso is obtained of Australia. Others 
' sight land tour or live times. Madeira, the 
Salvages, Teiierille, Sail Antonio in the Cajie 
Vertl Islands, Tnstau d’Acuuha, the Crozet 
Islands, and St I’aul’s, are the most frequent 
jioinls .siglited. JVJ uch depends ujjon the weather, 
more upon the oaiilain. The cautious navigator, 
especially if the weather be W'lld or cloudy, 
gives land a wide berth, ami holds ■W'ell out 
into the open main. 

The monotony of a voyage" is in a measure 
' alleviated by the opportunity of studying natural 
I living object ; porpoises, sharks, and flying-fish 
I are iieipanih seen, and even caught. Ucca- 
j -'jon.ilii, a wM.ile rises in close proximity to the 
I vessel,' or, more frequently, may he descried 
I spouting lus ‘ foam-fouu^^ains ’ in the distance. 

I Bird-lile, also, is comparatively rare at sea ; with 
j the exception of the petrel and its congeners, 

1 which follow ships from week to week in 
! patient expectation of occasional booty, few birds 
i are -viBible in tropical or sub-tropical regions in 
j mid-ocean. A swallow or a dove driven by some 
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chance gale far out to sea has been known to 
alight upon some passing ship. Sometimes the 
lonely frigate-bird may be seen wheeling his appa- 
rently ceaseless flight far aloft in the sky ; out 
these are exceptions. Tn the great Southern 
Ocetn, however, it is otherwise ; there the air 
is frequently filled with a vast cloud of sea-fowl ; 
albatrosses sail around and along, now rising aloft 
with a flap or two of tlieir huge outstrebdied 
wings, now dropping suddenly into the sea to 
secure their prey. ‘ C’upe pigeons,’ ‘ molly-hawks,’ 
‘mutton-birds,’ and numbers of otbor birds, to 
^^i^lcb the common parlancii of sailors bas given 
equally expressive, if soinetimes iiudegant epithets, 
pursue the flying clipper through tlu' long day 
and the dark night, in glo(un and .sunshine, .storm 
ainl calm, and seem neitlior t(i bletq> nor rest. 

A plea.saut variety to the monotony of sea-life 
may be derived from .a«trononncal f»b.serv.ition.s, 
for whicdi a voyage allbi^k ainjile oj)portuiiitie3. 
Eiai night, 

T})o sentinel .stars sot tliur \\ .itch in the .sky. 

The \ast expanse of heaven lies open without 
ob.stuclc or JiiiidiMiicc, and invites our attention. 
As Aee speed south, the faimliar constellations of 
English skies — C’assiopeiu, the (beat and the Little 
Hoar — dip beneath the northern liori/on, and new 
etar.s — especially the much celebrated but di-^- 
iqipoiriting iSoutlii'm (’ro-'S — arise upon the south. 
(Ireat Orion, slo])ing slowly from i‘ast to nest, is 
seen through many h'gree.s uf latitude, .uid looks 
down eipially upon Hie green meadow.s of Eng- 
land and the parelied planus of Ik r gre.at Atis- 
traluui dependency. The Pleiades ivnuud us ot 
the ‘sweet iiilluem os’ wliicb they Mere onei* di'.- 
pobed to ram ; and their compauiun sLar.s tell of 
the time when 

TlIr^lU"h sen hliii" d lifts, the laiiiy JIy!ule.s 

\ I .\L till (lull fill. 

Belief in a.strology wa.s not uiiimtural in an age 
before the marmer’s compass, when sailors lioldly 
ventured into unkiKAVu r(>gion.s, relying on the 
guidance ol’ the stars alone. 

But the voyager tvill ii.itnrnlly seek aninse- 
ment and distraction mainly in the sonetyol his 
fellow-travellers ; and the composition of the 
passengers’ list is a mattv'r of tlie fir,>,t mteiv.st 
and importance to him. A ship’s compunv is .i 
microco.nn, a photogra])!! in miniature of tlie 
great wmdd of action and paiwion. Each unit 
makes* Itself iclt in so small a sphere, ami tlie 
aberrations of one body are snliicient to throw .ill 
that little universe out of gear. ( )i^ shipbo.ud, 
all the natural characteri.stie.s of tlu* individual 
tend to become exaggerated ; the selli.sli person 
becomes more than over self-seeking; the nnsel- 
flsli persou has nnwmnted opportunitic.s lor sell- 
abnegation. The occupations and amusements of 
ohe person conflict with those of .another, and 
only by mutual toleration and concession can tli6 
general harmony be maintained. 

A quarrel — and qnarr<ilb are nmiierous on sliip- 
board— tends to divule thp udrolc company into 
twp hostile camps. Love-affairs — numerous also, 
but tending, like the voyage, to an early termina- 
tion — are matters of public interest, curiosity, 
and comment. No one lives to himself ; whether 
eating, walking, or sleeping, the passenger has 


active relations with his environment — as scien- 
tific phraseology might express it — and either 
promotes or disturbs the comfort and happiness 
of others. A line school, truly, fur the culture 
of the graces ! Oftener, perhap.s, it becomes only 
too perfect a stage for tne exhibition of human 
frailty and human folly. It has been said that 
the man who passi's unscathed tlirongh the ordeal 
of a contested parliamentary election must possess 
an imbleniished reputation. As truly may it be 
said that the person who has accoinpli.shed many 
3i;a-voyagcs and never made .an enemy, deserves 
a monument more enduring than brass. 

It remain.s only to add that there are some who 
should not tempt the sea. Those far advanced 
in serious disease from whatever cause, the victim 
of inspmma, those threatened w'ltJi melanclmha 
or insanity, should not increa.se the perils incident 
to their condition, hy seeking to encounter the 
mevi|ahle lumlship ahd monotony which are 
serious deductions from the virtues of ocean as 
a health-restorer. 

James A. Lindsay, M.D. 

A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF. 

CHAPTEU X.XXVT. 

‘Yes, I wish you h.id not said anything, 
Fi'iuiccs ; not that it matter^ very much. 1 
don’t snjipoNC he wavs in eanie.st, or, at all events, 
ho w^ould liav<‘ ch.uiged las mmd before evening. 
But, my dear, this poor young fellow is not able 
to follow' thi‘ same course as Markliam’s friends 
do. They .ire at it all llic year round, now in 
town, now somewhere else. TJicy bet and play, 
Sind tlirow their money about ; and at the end 
ot the year tlie;y are not very much the worse — 
or at lOiV^t that is w'hat he alw!iy.-3 tells me. One 
time they lo.se, but anotlier time they gain. And 
then they are men wlio have time, and money 
more or less. But wdieri a voung man with a 
liltl' ni-’i.y comes among them, he ni.ay ruin 
1 mm- II . i l«ii» he knoWvS.’ 

‘ I am very sorry,’ .said Frances, ‘ It i.s ditficult 
to believe th.it Markham could hurt any one.’ 

Her mother g.ave her a gr.ateful look. ‘Dear 
Markham ’ ’ she said. ‘ ’lo tliink that he bhould 

lie m good— and yet It gives me great 

]de.isure, Francc^s, that you should appreciate 
your brother. Yonr father never did so — and all 
(if them, all the AVarings Ihit it i.s under- 

stood b(‘twccn us, is it not, that W'e are not to 
touch upon that subject 1 ’ 

‘ Perbajia it would be painful, mamma. — But 
how .am i to understand, unless I .am told 1 ’ 

‘ V^ou have never been told, then — your 

father ? But I might have known he 

would say very little ; he always hated explana- 
tions. — jMy dear,’ said Lady JVlurkliam, wdtli ..vi- 
dt'iit agiUition, ‘ if 1 w ere to enter into that 
story, it would inevitably take the character 
of a self-defence ; and I can’t do that to my 
own child. It is the worst of such unfortunate 
circura8tance.s as ours that you must judge your 
parents, and find one or other in the wu’on^. — 
0 yes ; I do not deceive myself on that subject. 
And you are, a partisan in your nature. Con was^ 
more or less of a cynic, as people become who* 
are bred up in society, as |he was. She could 
believe w'e were both wrong, cabnly, without 
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any particular feeling. But you, of your nature, 
Frances, you would lie a partiwin.’ 

‘I hope not, mamma. I should bo the par- 
tisan of both sides,’ said Frances, almost under 
her breath. 

Lady Markham rose and gave her a kiss. 
‘ Remain so,’ she said, ‘ my dear child. I will 
say no harm of liim to you, as I am sure he has 
said no harm of me. Now, let us think no 
more of Markham’s faults, nor of poor young 
Gaunt’s danger, nor of’ 

‘ Danger 't ’ said Frances, with an anxious look. 

‘If it were less than danger, would I ha\*e 
said so much, do you think ? ’ 

‘ But, mamma, pardon me, if it is real danger, 
ought you not to say more 'i ’ 

‘ What ! for the sake of another woinan^s son, 
betray and forsake my own? I Tow can t say 
to him in so many words . Take care of Mark- 
ham ; avoid Markham anVl Ins friends — T , have 
said it in hints as much as 1 ilare. Ves, Frances, 
1 would do a great deal for another womans 
son. It would be the strongest plea. But in 
this case, how can I do more? Nc'ver mind ; 
fate will work itself out quite iiidepeiideut ol 
you and me. — And here are peoiile coming— 
Claude, probably, to see if you have changed 
your mind about him, or wluthcr T have heard 
from Constance. Poor boy ; he must luive one 
of you two.’ 

‘ I hope not,’ said Frances bcriou.dy. 

‘But I am sure of it,’ cried Iut mother with 
a smile. ‘We shall see wlihh of us is the 
better prophet. — But tins is not Claude. I hear 
the sweep of a woman’s traiu. — Hush !’ she said, 
holding up a finger. She rose us the door opened, 
and then hastmied fonvard with an astonisheil 
exclamation : ‘ Nelly ! ’ and held out both lier 
hands. 

‘You did not look for me?’ said Mis Winter- 
bourn with a defiant air. 

‘No, indeed; 1 did not look for you. And 
BO fine, and looking so well. He must have 
taken an unexpected turn for the better, and 
you have come to tell me.’ 

‘Yes, am 1 not fine?’ said Nelly, looking 
down upon her hoautilul dress with a curious 
air, half pleasure, litilf scorn. ‘It ls almost new ; 
I have never worn it before.’ 

‘Sit down here beside me, my dear, and tell 
me all about it. When did this happy change 
occur ? ’ 

‘ Happy ? For whom ? ’ slu‘ iteked w ith a liarsli 
little laugh. ‘No, Lady Markham, there is no 
change for the better : tlic other wa)’’ — they say 
there is no hope. 1^ will not be very long, they 
say, before ’ 

‘And Nelly, Nelly! you here, in your fine 
new dress.’ 

‘Yes, it seems lidiculous, does it not?’ she said, 
laughing again. ‘ 1 away — gfurig out to pay visits 
in my best gown, and ray husband — dying. Well ! 
I know that if I had stayed any longer in tliat 
dreary house without any air, and with Sarah 
Winterhomm, I should have died. — Oh, you 
don’t know what it is. To be shut up there, 
and never hear a step except the doctor’s, or 
^^Roberts’ carrying up the beef-tea. So I hurst 
'out of prison, to save my life. You may blame 
me, if you like, but i|^ was to save my life, neither 
leas nor more.’ 


‘Nelly, my dear,’ said Lady Markham, taking 
her hand, ‘there is nothing wonderful in your 
coming to see so old a friend as I am. It is 
quite natural. To whom should you go in your 
trouble, if not to your old friends ?’ 

Upon which Nelly laughed again in an excited 
hysterical way. ‘ I have been on quite a round,’ 
she said. ‘ You always dul scold me. Lady Mark- 
ham ; and I know you will do so again. 1 was 
determined to show myself once more before — 
the waters went t>ver my head. 1 can come out 
now in my jii’iitty gow'n. But afterwards^ if I 
did such a thing, everybody would think me 
mad. — Now you know why I have come, and 
you can scold me as mueh as yon please. But 
1 have done it, and it can't be undone. It is 
a kind of farewell visit, you know,* she added 
in her excited tone*. ‘After this, I shall disappear 
into — crape and afllictiow. A widow ! What a 
horrible word. Thmk of me, Nelly St Jolin ; me, 
a widow! Isn’t it horrible, horrible? That is 
what they will call me, Markham and the other 
raeri— the widow. 1 know lioiv they 'a ill spi'ak, 
as well us if 1 heard them. Lady ^lurkliam, 
they will call me Hint, and }ou know' what they 
will mean.’ 

‘Nelly, Nelly, my ])oor ohild ' ’ La<ly Markham 
held her b.iiid and jiatted it softlv with her own. 
‘O Nelly, you are lery inqu’udent, very silly. 
Yon will shock evervhody, and make them talk. 
Yon ought not to have come out now*. If you 
had sent for mo, 1 would have gone to you in 
a moment.’ 

‘It was not thii' I w'aiilod. 1 wanted just to 

be like otlieis for onci'— bifore I don’t seem 

to eare what wall happen to me- alter W'uids. 
What do they do to a woman. Lady Markham, 
wdien her hu-'band die--? They W'onld not let 
her bury lierself wdlh him, or hum herself, or 
any of IIiom' sensible tilings What do they do, 
J./a(lv Mai k haul Brand Jier somewdun-e in her 
flesh with a red-hot iron—wilh Widoii, wiitteii 
upon her lledi 

‘My dear, you must care for poor ^fr Winter- 
bourn a great ileal more than you were aware, or 
you wouhl not feel this so bitterly. Nelly’ 

‘Hush'’ she said with a sort of solemnity. 
‘Don’t say that, Jjady iMarkham. Don’t talk 
about wdiat 1 fee). It is all so miserable, I don’t 
know what T am doing. To think that he should 
be my husliaiid, and I ju^t boding with life, 
and longing to get fioe, to get free : I that was 
horn to be a good w'oman, if I could, if you would 

all liave let me, if I bad not been made .to 

Look here ! 1 am going to speak to that little 

gli b You, can say the other thing afterw’^ards. 
1 know' you will. You can make it look so right 
— so light. — Frances, if you get persuaded to 
marry Olamle Ramsay or any other man that 
you don’t care for, remember, you ’ll just he like 
me. Look at me, dressed out, paying visits, and 
my husband dying. Perhaps he may be dead 
kvhen I get home.’ She paused a moment with 
a iKirvouB shiviu'ing and flrew her summer cloak 
closely a^Olmlj^ her. ‘lie is going to die, and I 
am running about the streets. It is horrible, 
isn’t xt ? He doesn’t want me, and I don’t want 
bim ; and next week I shall be all in crape, 
and branded on iny sbouldcr or somewhere — 
where, Lady Markliani ? — all for a man who — 
I all tor a man that ’ 


A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF. 


‘Nelly, Nelly 1 for heaven’s sake— at least 
respect the child.’ 

‘ It IS because I respect her that I say anything. 
■—Oil, it is all hon-ible ! And already the ni<‘ii 
and everybody are discusBing, T\ hat will Nelly 
doi The widow, what will she do 1 ’ 

Then the excited creature suddenly, witlumt 
warning, broke out into sobbing and tears. ‘Oh, 
don’t think it is lor grief,’ she s.ijd, as b’rances 
instinctively came towards her; ‘it’s only 
the exciteinent, the horror of it, the feeling that 
it is coming so near. I never w^ in the house 
with Death, nevi'r, that T can remember. And 
I will be the chief jierson, don’t you know? 
They will want me to do all sorts ol things — 
■VVliat do yon do when >ou are a widow, Lady 
IVIarkham? HaA'^e you to give orders lor the 
iuneral, and say Avhat sort of a--collm there is 
to oe, and — all that '^’ , 

‘Nelly, Nelly ’ Oh, for (lod’s sake, don’t say 
elliose droadlul things. Vou know you aviU not 

lie tronhled about anything, least of all And 

niy dear, my deal, rendlect A’our husband is still 
alive. Jt IS div.aUid to tdk of d( tails such as 
those for a living man.’ 

‘Most IiIo'IaV hlu* said, looking up Avitli a 
sliiA'er, ‘he amII he (U'ad when I gtt home. — Oh, 

I wish it might all he ovci, everA thing, before 
I go home — (’oiildii’t you hide me someAvhere, 
Lady INlaikham i S.iA’e me Irom s' eing liim and 
all those — details, as A on (all them. 1 cannot 
bear it; and 1 ha\e no iuoUkw nor any one to 
coiiK* to nil — nobody, nobody but Saiah Wmter- 
bourn.’ 

‘1 AVill go home AMlh you, Kelly ; J Avill take 
A oil back, my dear. — Fiance-^, take care of her 
till 1 get mv lionnet -- IM \ ]‘oor child, compose 
Aoiinself. Try and be calm. You must be calm, 
and bear it,’ laaly M.iilcli.im .-aid. 

i'huni'ea with alarm lound herself left alone 
Avilh tills fctrange being — not miieh older than j 
liersclf, and yet thrown amid sucli tiagic elements. ' 
She stood by her, not knowdiig how to ajiproai h 
the subject of her thunght-i, or indeed any subject 
— for to talk to her of common things Avas 
impossible. Mrs Wiiiterliourii, howcA’er, did not 
turn towards Frances. Her sobbing ended .sud- 
denly, as it had begun. She sat AVith lu'V head 
upon her hands, ga/iug at the light. After a 
Avhile, she said, though without looking round. 
‘You once oflered to sit up Avith me, thinking, 
or pretending, T don’t know Avhich, ili.it 1 was 
sitting up with him all night. "WuiiM you im\e 
dene, so, if you had been in iny place?’ 

‘1 think— 1 don’t knoAv,’ said Frances, checking 
herself. 

‘ You would — you arc not efraightforward 
enough to say it— -I know you Avould ; and in 
your heart you, think 1 am a bad creature, a 
woman Avithout a heart,’ 

‘I don’t think so,’ saul FrancOvS. ‘You must 
' haA^e a heart, or you Avould not be so unhappy.’ 

‘Do you knoAV what I am unhappy abomt? 
About myself. I am not tliinkiug of him ; he 
married me to please himself, not me ; and I am 
thinking of myself, not him. * It is nil fair, 
you would do the same if you married like me.’ 

Frances made no reply. She looked with awe 
and pity at this miserable excitement and 
wretchedness, which Avas so unlike anyt|iiug her 
innocent soul knew. 


‘You don’t answer,’ said Nelly. ‘You thinlc 
you noA’^er wmuld ha\'e married like me. But 
how can you tell? If you had an offer os good 
as Mr winterbourn, your mother would make 
you marry liim. 1 made a great match, don’t 
you knoAv? And if you ever haA-e it in your 
pow’cr, Lady Markham will make short Avork 
with your objections. You Avill just do as 
other people ha\e done. Claude Ilamsay is not 
so rich as Mr "VY in tci bourn ; but 1 suppose he 
Avill be your fate, unless Con comes back and 
takes him, which is, very likely, what she wall do. 
- Oh, 01*0 you icady, Lady Markham ? It is a 
])ity you bhoiild give yoursell bo much trouble ; 
lor, you see, 1 am quite composed now, and 
ready to go home.’ 

‘Come, then, my dear Nidly. It is better you 
sliojild lose no time.’ Lady klaikbam paused to 
say: ‘J sliall probably be back quite soon; but 
if 1 don’t come, dog’t be alarmed,’ in Frances’ 
oar.* 

The girl went to the window and Avatched 
Nelly SAveep out to her carnage as if nothing 
could CA^er happen to her. The sight of the 
.sei’A'ants and of the feAv passer.B-by had restored 
her 111 a moment to lierself. ^Frani'es stood and 
pondered for some tune at the window. Nelly’s 
was an agitating figure to hurst into her quiet 
life. She did not need the lesson it taught; hut 
jet it lilled her with trouble and uavc. This 
lirilliant surface of societj, A\hat tragedies lay 
underneath ! She scarcely dared to iollow the 
3 oiing w'lfc in imagination to her homo ; but she 
felt AVitli her the horror of the ajiproadiing 
death. Tin* dicad interval Avhen the event Avas 
c.'v '1.- I’- till more dread moment after, Avhen, 
.1 I ' r Ivi'i. and tivmhling in her juiutli and 
loiK'linoss, .she Avould live feide by side with the 
dead, whom .she had neAa*r loved, to Avhom no 

faithful bond ha<l united her It was not till 

another carriage drew* up and some one got out 
' of it, tliat J^Yunces rctieated, not without a A’cry 
dilferent sort of alarm, from the vviiidow — some 
one coming to call, she did not see whom, one 
of those wonderlnl poo])le who came to talk over 
with her mother other people whom Frances 
did not know. How was slie to find any subject 
on winch to talk to them? Her anxieW was 
partially relieved by seeing that it was Claude 
who came in. Tie expljiined that Lad j" Someone 
had dropped him at the door, having picked 
him up at some oilier place wdiere they hod 
b(*th been calling. ‘There is a little cast in the 
wind,’ he said, pulling iqi the collai* of his 
coat. 

‘\Yas that Nelly Winterboui-n I saw driving 
away from the door? 1* thought it Ava.s Nelly. 
And when he is dying, with not many hours to 
livv ’ 

‘And why should not she come to mamma?’ 
said Frances. ‘ She has no mother of her c .vn.’ 

‘Ah,’ said Eamsaj', looking at her keenly, ‘I 
sec what you mean. She has no mother of her 
own ; ami therefore she comes to Markham’s, 
which is next best ’ 

‘1 said, to my mother,’ s.iid Frances indig- 
nantlv. ‘I don’t see Avhat Markham has to do 
witli it.’ 

‘ All the same, I shouldn’t like my wife to Jie 
about the streets, going to— any one’s mother, 
when I was dying.’ » 
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‘It would bo right enough,’ cried Frances, hot 
and indignant, ‘if you had married a woman 
wlio did not care for you.’ She forgot, in the 
heat of lier partisanship, that she was admitting 
too much. Ihit Claude did not remember, any 
more than she. 

‘Oh, come,’ he said, ‘Miss "VVaring, Frances. 
(May I call you Frances? It seems unnatural to 
call you Miss Waring, for, though I only saw 
ou for the first time a little while ago, I have 
iiown you all your life.) Do you think it’s 
quite fair to compare me to Winterbourn? He 
was fifty w^hen he married Nelly, a fellow quite 
used up. At all events, I am young, and never 
was fast ; and I don’t sec,’ he added pathetically, 
‘why u woman shouldn’t be able to care for 
me.’ 

‘ Oh, I did not mean that,’ cried Frances 'v ith 
penitence ; ‘I only meant’ 

‘And yon shouldn’t,’ said Claude, shakingj^hi'^ 
head, ‘pay so much attention to what Nelly i^ay.s. 
She makes herself out a m.irtyr now ; hut slie 
was quite willing to marry Winterbourn. ' She 
Avas quite pleaaetl. It A\\as a grt*at match ; and 
now% she is going to get the good of it.’ 

‘If being very unhappy is getting ihe good 
of it !’ 

‘Oh, unhappy!’ said Claude. It was evident 
ho held Mrs Wmtcihoiirn’s unhappiness lightly 
enough. ‘I’ll tell you Avhat,’ he said, ‘talking 
of unhajipiness, 1 saAV another friend fif yours 
the other day who Avns unhappy, if you like — 
that young soldier-lellow', tlie liKlian man. What 
do you call him? — Crant? No; that’s a Nile 
man. — Gaunt. Noav, if Lady Alarkham had 
taken him in hand ’ 

‘Captain Gaunt,’ said Frances in alarm ; ‘AAhat 
has happened to him, Mr ibiinsaA' '/ Is he ill ? 

Is he’ Her face Hushed Avith anxiety, and 

then grew pale. 

‘I can’t say exactly,’ said Claude; ‘for I am 
not in his coiificlciice ; hut 1 sliould say he had 
lost his money, or something of that sort. I 
don’t frequent those sort of plactj-s in a general 
way; hut sometimes, if I’ve been out m the 
evening, if there’s nn east in the AAirid, and no 
rain or fog, I just look in for a moment. I 
rather think some of tliose fellows hud been 
piinisbing that poor innocent Indian man. When 
a stranger comes among them, that’s a way they 
have. One feeds dreadfully soiry for the man; 
hut what can you do ? ’ 

‘What can you do? Oh, nuytliiiig, rather 
than stand by,’ cried Frances excited by sudden 

fears, ‘ and see — and see I don’t know what 

you mean, Mr Ramsay ! Is it f/amblivg ? Is 
that Avhat you mean ? ’ ' 

‘You should speak to Markham,’ he replied. 
‘Markham’s deep in all that sort of thing. If 
anybody could interfere, it would he Markham. 
But 1 don’t see how even he could interfere. 
He is not the fellow’s keeper ; and Avliat could 
he say ? The other felloAA's are gentlemen ; they 
don’t clieat, or that sort of thing. Only, when 
a man has not much money, or not the heart 
to lose it like a man ’ 

‘Mr Ramsay, you don’t know anything about 
Ca|)tain Gaunt,’ cried Frances, with hot indig- 
nation and excitement. ‘ I don’t understand what 
you mean. He has the heart for — whatever he 
may have to do. He' is not like you people, 


who talk about everybody, who know every ^dy. 
But ho has been in action ; he has distinguished 
himself ; he is not a nobody like ’ 

‘You mean me,’ said Claude. ‘So far m being 
in action goes, I am a nobody of course. But 
I hope if I went in for play and that sort, of 
thing, I would bear my losses without looking 
as ghastly as a skeleton. That is where a man 
of the world, however little you may think of 
us, has the better of people out of society. — But 
that’s not the question. 1 only tell you, so 
that, if you can do anything to get hold of him, 
to keep him from going to the bail ’ 

‘To the — bad!’ she cried. Her face grew jiale, 
and something appalling, an indistinct vision of 
horrors dimh" appeared hidore Frances’ eyes. She 
seemed to see not only George Gaunt, but his 
mother Aveeping, his iatlu*r looking on with a 
startled miseralile face. ,‘01i,’ she cried, lr>ing 
to tliroAv off tJic impression, ‘yon don’t know 
Avhat you arc saying. George Gaunt Aioiild 
never do anythiiig tli.it is bad. You are making 

some drea<ltul mistake, or Oh, Mi ltams;iA, 

couldn’t you tell him, if you knoAV it is oO ha<L 
before- tell him V 

‘What!’ cried (’lamle, horror-struck. ‘I tell 
— a fellow I scarcely know ' He Avould haA’c a 
right to — kick me, or soim'thing — or at least to 
tell me to mind my own husine'i.s. No; hut 
you might speak to iMarkham — ^^aIkham is the 
only man who perliaps might iiiterlere.’ 

‘Oil, Markham! ahvays Maikliam ' Oh, I 
Avish any one w’ould tell me Avhat Markham 
h.os to do Avith it,’ cried I’lances with a 
moan. 

‘That’s just <»ne of his ways,’ said Ramsay 
calmly. ‘’Phey say it doesn't ti-ll much one 
Avay or other," hut Maikhnm can’t live without 
play — Dont you think, as Lady ]\l!irkliam does 
not come in, that you might give me a cup of 
tea ? ’ 


IN ITS RUINS. 

Almost six liuu(lr<*d 3''e.aT*s before that Birth at 
Bethlelicm AAhich gu’es modern time its index — 
namely, in 582 no, the year Avhen the Tsthmian 
games were re.stored — a c.ast of colonists, swarming 
out of Gela, not veiy liu* ofl, toundod Aeragus, 
Avliich alterAvards became, as Pindar Avrote, ‘the 
most he.iuliful city of mortals.’ They could not 
have chosen a fairer sjiot on all the coast of this 
fair islaiul of Sicily, rich as it everyAvherc is in 
loA’^eliucss and charm. Broken and accentuated 
ground gaA'o n.atnrjil ramparts to the city and the 
mniesty nf domination to the temples ; AAdiile tho 
Avide stretch of Line sea in front brought the 
beauty and burden of ships to the port, Avhich 
opened its gates to its friends ^and shut them 
like a trap against its foes. Jupiter and Minerva 
— or, more correctly, Zeus and Atlienc — Avere the 
tutelary deities of the city. The one was Zeus ■ 
Akihyrms, an awful form of Moloch ; the other 
Avas the aaisc grave goddess worshipped by the 
Rhodians at Lindus — from Avhich city came the 
original colonists of Gela, tiriiiging their familiar 
deity Avith them. We have all heaixl of Phalaiis 
the tyrant of Acragas, AS'ith Ins red-hot brazen 
bulls, in which he roasted men alive. But Ave do 
not all |cnow that this Avas not only from w'anton 
cruelty ; though, as w’ith tho Inquisition of later 
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times, much personal hatred and malice mij^lit 
have been mixed up with it ; but that it was 
also one form of religious superstition of the 
kind only too common in all faiths. Greek 
feeling, however, did not tolerate human sacri- 
fice. Milk and honey, fruit and flowers, and 
poor innocent beasts, which at the worst servt‘<l 
afterwards for food, ivere olfored to the g<)<ls, to 
gain favour or wjird off* punishment. But save 
in very rare and exceptional instances, of which 
Iphige'nia and her subsequent cult are the most 
notable, the deities of Hellas were not propitiated 
liy the blood and tears of man. The men of 
Acragas, therefore, soon rose up in horror and 
indignation against Phahiris and banished him for 
his blood -guiltiness ; for all that he had greatly 
cmbellislu-d the city — always a {daim on the 
gratitude of citizen^. Among other things, he 
built a leniple to .lnjiU-er Poleiiis, the ‘founder 
of cities,’ oil the site of wliicli, and in a manner 
i^l'oi'pnrated with while overpowering the older 
fane, is the Cliristian church of Sta Maria dei 
Ureci. 

Theroir, that wise and benevolent despot, whose 
tomb is still to be seen, was the real star of 
Acr.igas. Ho miuh* that grand Greek luxury, 
a spacious fishpond ; he built the best ol ih<‘ 
temples, of wliidi the rums .-till remain to 
atti'act travellers from countiics then unknown, 
but now dominant, while all tins m.ipstic jiast 
is but a inenioi'y and .i iiauK* ; aii<l I’liidar cele- 
brated and extolled him, wlmh jxjli.ips is the 
firmest holding on immortality that he jiossesses. 
Among others, he built thi' lenqde now < ailed 
Jimo Ijacim.i ; that is, the sauw .hmo as was wor- 
shipped at Lacmuin ; as a modern Catholic might 
dedicate a thnirli to Sta Maria della Catena, or 
(li Gesn, or della IMet'i, , alwa} s the same god- 
dess, but with speci.ilned altiibute-. It was for 
this temple that Zeuxis ]>ainted his famous 
]uctiiro ot -liino, taking fur Ins nuxlels the live 
most beautiful virgins of Aerngus, and ])roducing 
a mastcrpieie such as the world had never seen 
before. But the forces of nature, like the jias'-ioiis 
of men, have no respect for works of ait, whether 
in paint or in stone. Earthquakes and storms, 
winds, frost, and lire did their work of destruc- 
tion on all these sjilendid coiiccjilious and per- 
fect achievements of genius; and Saracen and 
Norman completed the rum w'hich Carthaginian 
and Homan had hegiin. And now' we lia\e of 
Acragas, ‘the most beautiful city of morUds,’ 
only the uninteresting little town of Girgeiiti ; 
and t^ie nuns of tlic ancient tenii)le«. 

J3ut what ruins ! Out on the edge of the rock 
stands the beautiful and still perfect skideton of 
the Temple of Concord. It needs no 'great stretch 
of fancy to reconstruct the ]mst, to repeople the 
void, to call bai^ from that dim and misty 
Hades ivliere the pale ghosts wander mournfully, 
the forms of those who once filled the temple 
with love and light ami youth and beauty, -with 
music and song and the fervent prayers of pio.'Ts 
souls, asking the benign Goddess of Peace to 
shed her influence over men, and^ stay both war 
and slaughter. The, beautiful Snalian girls who 
W'W’e the realisations of the nymphs and younger 
go’ddesses, some singing, some playing, others 
bearing baskets full of fruits and flowers — their 
soft feet falling in measurcfl tread a^d the 
rhythmic sw'aying of their bodies making visible 


music to the eye ; the stately matrons, grander 
and gra\er, the Junes, the Demeters completed, 
to whom life had brought its cares as 'ivell as its 
fullilled joys, its imperative duties as well as its 
pleading loves ; the young men scanning the 
raaidems and falling in love at a glance, as love 
is kindled into flame by a spark ; the husbands 
and the elder fatlu'is, occupied with things and 
indifferent to hcuiity ; the ]ioor dumb beasts, 
garlanded with (lowm's, and led to the slaughter 
iis offerings to gods slow to saie and (piick 
to punish, as even the gontlo gods of Greece 
themselves were all file along the paved road 
and up the marble steps, imd range themselves 
within the columned hall, winch then had no 
Christian arches to blodc up the space. The 
cymbals clash and clang ; the shrill note of the 
doul^fe xnpe sounds far and chair ; and the echoes 
of the saered songs come back from shaft to w’all 
in ajifnll diapason of idyous melody. Wlio cannot 
bring back that scene, as he stands among the 
asphqjlels and violets, and forgets time and space 
in memory ? 

Fartlier away is that Temple of Juno Lacinia, 
already ^lokeii of, wdicre tlie skeleton is by no 
means so jierlect as this, and wlVu’c the red hand 
of firi* has left its crimson tuucli on the old gray 
stones. Farther still are the ruins of the Temple 
of ITerculoK, from which tlie iiifauioua governor 
Verres, lie who was denounced by (’icero in one 
of Ins mo.st eloquent orations, attiniijited to steal 
the magnihcent bronzi* statue of the god ; send- 
ing Ills slaves at night to prise dowui the sacred 
icon ; but failing — as the jiiou's of the time said, 
liy tlie miraculous eneigy ol Heiculea himself 
w’orkiug through Ins eliigy-— until tlie horrified 
men ol wdiat was then Agngentum, no longer 
Acragas, and not ;yet Girgenti, rushed to the 
re.scue and delivered their deity from harm. And 
there i.s the .«itill more undistmgmshabh* chaos of 
the Temple of Juxnti'i’—ruiued belore finished — 
where the great caiyutid lies jirone on tlu* green- 
sw'ard, like one of tlie old gods despoiled of his 
glory, disjointed, broken, destroyed, prcseiving 
only the dim and roughened outlines, but wanting 
all that made the lite and beauty of the faith. 
Near to these confused rums is the beautiful 
little upright fragment of the Temjde of Castor 
and Pollux, those twin sous «d Leda xvho stand 
as the emblems of fraternal fidelity. 

The air is lull of old-woild memories and 
involuntarily that noble hymn by Tlu'ocritus to 
the Dioscuri conies to us like a living sound 
walletl by .‘^trange singers across the suaited bean- 
fields — ‘ dear work-steads of the liiury bees ’ — and 
•shaken like perfume from the llu.shi>d branches 
of flowering fruit-trees, auTl the sweet pale love- 
liness of almond bln^soln'S. But their day is done. 
Their Temple is but a Unit, precious for archi- 
tectural grace, and beautiful in spite of its decay ; 
and they themselves, tin-, lieroic ])air, are as dead 
a.s the stone eftigy lying prostrate on the grass. 

‘ Farewell, ye sons ofLeda’ — ‘(Castor of the swift 
steeds and SM art Polydciices,’ ‘to ulinm all min- 
strels were dear,’ ‘the twain that aid all mortals,’ 
‘the beloved pair,’ ‘succourers of man in the 
very thrill of penl, and of horses maddened in 
the bloody jiress of battle, and of shijis that, 
defying the stars that set and rise lu heaver?, 
have encountered the X’tJriloiis breath ol storms’ — 
farewell ! The present hiH destroyed the past, 


“**v 
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and J udica has conquered Greece j but what the 
world has lost in substance it still retiuns in 
spirit, and gratitude for beauty may outlive belief 
in its divinity. 

If Theocritus pervades all Sicily, Qirgenti is 
possessed by Empedocles. Clad in his purple 
robe, crowned with laurel, shod with golden 
sandals — wdiat w^as this man? Was he the wise 
measurer of moral force, the diligent observer 
and partial conqueror of nature, some aflirm him 
to have beenl Was he the self-consecrated seer 
and mystic, sincere if also self-deceived, who 
imagined more than he knew, and who obscured 
his clearer thoughts by phantaMes luid hia per- 
ceptiona by illusions? Or was he the conscious 
charlatan wdio traded on men’s credulity and 
discounted their Ignorance ? Who can say? lie, 
too, is one of those faces in the clouds for wdneh 
each observer has a difTeri'iit inteipretation, and 
in which oacli sees a (lideixiiit foim. But ydiat- 
ever he was, Jio -was born and bred at Acragas, 
the bi'autiliil city where the gods W'cre housed 
in glory and worsliipjied with fervour; and il 
w-as from there that he set out to seek for immor- 
tality in the eternal fires of Etna. 

And now, what do we find at the moitcrn lowm 
and station of Girgeiiti ? A country baiTcn of 
trees but fruitful lu grain ; uplands as green 
with sprouting coi'n as English ficdds are green 
with summer grass ; wide bean-fields scenting 
the air with perfume almost as iieli as that 
wdiich steals from the lessainino and or.inge 
blosvsoms of the higli-walled gar<iens ; unculti- 
vated tracts full of asphodids and violets, of 
borage and the golden discs of yellow* chr^'^an- 
thenium, of Iragr.int herbs, and the rarer sorts 
of our wild-flowers at home — tracts wdicre a bota- 
nist may spend bus hours in rejoicing. Leaving 
the country and going into the town, wdnch is 
set upon the high rock dominating the plain, we 
find but little beauty, ilie women no longer 
‘card the soft ivool about their kuee.s,’ us iii the 
days of thi* proud Eunice, w*hu ndiised to love at 
all that (le-perate Sinia'tha w*ho loved too much ; 
hut they are said to be the most jirolific <»! all 
Sicilian women, and for a man to marry a 
Girgentese is to bi‘ sure of lieirs and the tradi- 
tional quiver-full, Idle cliud' object of interest 
in the town is of course the Jluonio or cathedral, 
where they sliow* you superb Ae^lments WTought 
in gold and silver, with garnets and turquoises 
mixed in w'lth the embroidery ; an engraved ivory 
staff, and two splendid inoiistrances — the one of 
gold and jew'els in the foi'in of a sun rayed and 
oanded ; the other, of silver flowers, with the 
Madonna’s hair in the centre. 1'he plain white- 
washed columns dividing nave frma aisle ngive 
but lU with the florid ornamentation of the high- 
altar or the bold carving of the roof ; and the 
echo which seems to run round the w*all like an 
invisible flame was once the cause of more heart- | 
burnings than the architect knew when, he struck 
by cliance on that fatal angle of incidence. 

If you are at Girgenti at Carnival-time and go 
to a vegliom or luasked ball in the tlieatre, you 
wdll see a httle of Sicilian manners and some- 
thing of Sicilian feeling. Among the Savages 
and the Swallows, the gold-horned, red-bodiod 
Fiends, the Sailors and the nondescripts who 
dance together w*ith more vigour than grace in 
the you wilHnot see one woman. The 

' - 


Sicilian blood is too hot and Sicilian jealousy 
too ramjiant to permit the public and indis- 
criminate mingling of men and women; and 
there still exist in tlu'se less visited and less con- 
tinentulised places, strong tiaces of the Saracenic 
seclusion joi women. In the boxes, two female 
masks — the only female masks in the theatic — 
come dow'ii ever and anon, attended by their 
mal(‘ companion, to cross the jdatca for such 
refreshmeuts as are to be found at the back of 
the stage. No one speaks to them, and they 
speak to no one. Even that group of Zulus who 
respect no man, make way for iliem ; as do 
tliose half-dozen vS wallows who run in and out 
with short steps and hlirill cries, letting lly live 
birds as a diversion the more. These two bauds 
are evidently well known in the place. They 
go in ami out of certain boxes offoiing bonbons, 
whiih are laughingly acyejited, and they dance 
W'lth li'ss cliunMiK'ss ami more grace tlian the 
rest. Among the .spectators in the boxes are two 
or three cxqiiisite httle masks of children. One 
■:.i1v p.itiil Louis XIV., of jierliaps th npc age 
• i' I «i making frantie elfoits to kLs papa 
with the inti'rveniiig mask to ju'event eonlact, is 
hamleil about from box to box like a big doll. 
In one it is the centre of atfraction and worship 
to five stalwuit men; for Jtali.in iiieii are like* 
women in Iheir love of ohiklren, and you will 
constantly see the father jieriuiiiimg what we 
consider to be es<?entially womanly oiliees for a 
little child, while tlie mother stands by looking 
on complacently. There is also a tiny, gold- 
horned, red-hodied im]), who.'-e delight in his 
horns is such ns one might have exjieefed from 
a young fawn whim he fir.4 learned that lie 
could butt that bold kid w'ith his own weapon'-. 

Eor a Idol word: (Jirgenti is now ahsolulely 
safe. A few years ago, brigands might ha\e heen 
found lurking behind the fallen eulumns W'lth 
the snakes and the lizards, and the long gnu 
handy. Now you ha\e only tlic li/aids. Tin* 
snakes have been frightened aw.iy by tlie throng 
of visitors ; (‘aralunieri keeji evil-disiio-ed men 
in check ; ami biigandago, like the old cult, has 
vanished into the i.liist and vapour of things past 
and di'ad. 


L IT N I. R A V T 0 W E It. 

A Kl’ORr IN FOUR CTTArTKllS. — CHAP. It. 

Thk first thing I did, after giving Mrs Staveley 
my jn-uiuiM* that I would at once begin my searcli 
for (.\itLerine and not rest till I had found her, 
wras to resign my situation under the railway 
ConqMuiy. This 1 did without regret, as I had 
previously made up my mind to try my fortune 
once again in one or other of. the colonies. As 
soon as 1 was relieved from iny duties, 1 began 
to make cautious inquiries in the neighhouj'hood 
of Isterby as to the direction presumably taken 
by Mr Iludyard on tlie evening of his departure 
with his wdfe. Some tiim*. elapsed before I could 
obtain the slightest clue to the information I w'ns 
in search of; but w'heu T once held the thread 
between my fingers, I was careful not to let it go 
again. It is needless to detail by what means I stic- 
ceeded in tracing the two people I was in search 
of step^ by step over the road they had gone, nor 
the labour and difficulty I expexienced before 
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my miCBt came to an end at a lone house among * Want anything in that line, Margery 2 ’ Eud- 
tlio foils and moors on the bleak Northumberland yard asked. 

coast yiie gave a little scornful shrug and shook 

It was mming when I ended niy search. I lier head, but did not reply. She was a tall, 
slept that night at a village a couple of miles well-hiiilt young woman, with plenty of red in. 
av^, and before noon next day was in a very her cheeks to match the poi)pics in her hair, 


changed condition on my way to the Ijoii&e. 


with qiiiok-glancing, suspicious eyes, shaded by 


1 doubt whctlicr Catlieriiie herself would liaA’o thick black eyebrows, and with a mouth hard 
rccoguiseii mo, had slie chanced to encounter me and cruel in all its outlines. She was dressed 
as I left the inn. In my younger and more pros- in thick rustling black silk, and A\ore a profusion 
jieroua days, 1 had been an adejit at amateur of coarse jewellery lavishly displayed, 
theatricals, and my ‘make-up’ on the present ‘(?ome now, my hue follow,’ said Rudyard 
occasion was a study from hie, 1 was a (h'rmaii with a grim smile; ‘you must make yourself 
Jew peiUar, ]\lax .iacohy to wit, as the brass- scarce without more iwil.ivcr,’ 
lettered niime on my innhog.iny bi>x ]>lainlv tohl. I did not stir ; but opening a secret drawer 
My heal'd and iuoustaili(> were d_\ed black and at the bottom of mv box, I took out of it a 
trimmed in a i'ormgu hislnon ; 1 had long tangled coiipje of Turkish daggers, curiously chased, 
hair and a tawny complexion ; I wore several nndf havung iiil.iid hafts. I knew that if any- 
H.Hiy rings on niv li<»ger.s ; and n squat e box, thing would attract Rudyard, they w^ould. I 
X^^ell eqiuppi'd with Jancy aitichs, \yas siis- ren^'iiihored his wa-itkness for curious pocket- 
Jieiided o\iT mv shoulders by a strap. 1 sjioko knives wdien a lad at school, and the bright 
good Englicli, hilt wnth a iuivign acient, and Iittlu dagger he carried about him till the master, 
that aiiioiint ol gi stioulation in whi«h toreigners hearing of it, took it away. 1 held up the 


u«iial]y indulge. Such Avas tlie individual avIio 
tr.'inijHd slowly up to the back eiitiMiice of Dun- 
leap Tower and knocked boldly at the door. 


daggers without a word. 

Ills fivce lighted up the moment he saw them ; 
he hesitated an instant, as though ashamed of 


It was I'peued liy a i‘osy-<‘liecked country la-s. his Aveakness ; but tlie temptation was too strong, 
‘^Ve don’t want any,’ she s.iid bcibre 1 could utter and the next moment he stepped forward irreso- 


a w'ord. 

‘Ah, l)ut A on must see AAluit I have got, prettA' 


lubdy and took them in liis hands to examine. 

‘ I’oor, poor,’ ho said in a depreciatory tone. 


inifts,’ I an-wered with a smile and a bow'. My Then : ‘IIoav much lor the two?’ 


box A\as opened lieloie sIk' coiild close the door ; 
and Avhen once sIk* caught sight ol tlie tontents, 
slie A\as in no hnriv to gn. ‘1 Ima'c evervlhing 


‘ Fifteen guineas.’ 

‘Filteen ilnmderbolts !’ 

‘They are Avorth twentv-rive, good sir. They 


li'oin h iii'-]nns to e.uneo 1 iroi »che',. \'Vd<lnig- arc unique. I’ht'y were the fax'Oiii'ite W'capons of 
lings, tli('r,e, ])ivLiA mis'!. All, hero is one that the late Ihrahim J’.isha, and were manulactured 
AMiiild lit \o.i lieaiitilullv Ja‘t me just try il expressly for him.’ 

on ---11a, lia ! Avluit toiild be nicer? and ilie.ijt, ‘AnyhoAV, they're not worth the price you 


And now', let me fasbui this bro 
■ess — real gold — real cameo. J i 


‘The gcntlcniaii thinks nut? Well, this is 


vow Aou nc\er looked so charming in your lile. what I’ll do: 1 will leave th(*m Avitli you till 
(h) into the house and see; go and ask vour to-morrow. You lau examine them at your 
frii'mh ; and remember everything is very cheap, leisure, and put them to Avhatever tests you may 


most Avomlerfully cheap.’ 


think lit. In tlie morning, 1 AVill call again, 


JjJnsluug AAitli pj ■asuie, she ndired for u moment and then you aaiII count me out lifteen hriglit 
and then called ‘Sally.’ Sally c.iine, a hiixoin, ncAV soA'ereigus uiul lifteen bright noAV shillings, 
good-tempered, middh*-aged Avomau — the cook, J and Avill tell me that you never got such a 
suppose. ‘Heart alive ’ what prettv things!’ she bargain in your life.’ 

exclaimed, clasjnng her hands in ecstasy. I w’as ‘Ton moaly-nioiithed rascal, I’ll do nothing 
still expatiating on the beauty and excellence of ol the kind ' ’ 

lay wares, Avhen a door at thcliadcof the kitchen It w'as, howvver, finally agreed that I should 
AV.is suddenly opened, and Rudyard entered the leave the daggers, for having once lingered them, 
room, with hi.s iiaiuls m his pockets and a cigar he could not 1)ear 1<» lei them go. 


betvwen his bps, followed by a tall, bla»’k-haired 
young woman a\ horn I had never seen before. 


Next morning J irmlged up to the house again, 
cariying with me n hi ace of pistols constructed 


‘IIillo! what’s the row now?’ he exclaimed, on a principle which aa'{\jS hut jiLst coining into 
as the frightened sei'A'auts fell back*. ‘A pedlar, vogue, in tho.se days, altliougli couimou enough 
eh? Come, my good fellow, you’d better sheer now. Rmlyurd had seen nuthmg like them 
olf ; we want nqne, id’ your gimcracks hi're ; and, before, and was oven more delighted Uian With 
luirk ye! don’t let me see vour ugly phiz about the daggers. Would 1 go with him ii)‘o the 
these prcmibi'S again, or my mastilT may want shooting-gallery, he a.sked, and explain that ‘new 


* to try the flavour of your calves ! 


dodge to him?’ 


I fell hack a Jew paces and made a littlo fore?gn Yes ; J would go with him w’illingly, I replied, 
bow, and with a deprecatory smile, held out some So into the shooting-gallery w^e went, which 
brooches towards his ^companion, ‘The gentle- turned out to have been the pictiii e-gallery at 
man is pleasant tliis morning,’ I said. ‘He does one peiiod of the Rudvard hi.story ; but the 
not ask the lady wdiethcr she would like to glance walla had been long ago denuded of every picture 
at my cameos. I have here some very choice ones, that would letch a price, and nothing hut a few 
direct from Rome. — See ! Bacchus and j^’adne, dingy family portraits remaiued, vvith faces whith 
Venus rising from the Sea. All of «8pleudid a good scouring would have wonderfully* ini- 
workmanship, and all wonderfully cheap.’ proved. Rudyai'd was a 'Vilerahle shot, but not 
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equal to me in that respect, for I had had much 
■ practice while in the bush, and I beat him with- 
out diirieulty. When the tjxrgct was sufficiently 
riddled, he re-ached down the portrait of one of 
his grim old ancestors in ruff and doublet, and 
set it up to be fired at. I confess that to me 
it seemed a terrible desecration to make a target 
of the fine old cavalier ; but when I protested, 
I got nothing for my pains but a declaration that 
he would treat the whole of the gallery in the 
same way. By the time the old gentleman’s head 
was all but shot off, luncheon was announced, to 
which meal Rudyard invited me. After it was 
over, we had some more shooting ; and then we 
adjourned to the bilbard-room, w'liere we played 
game after game, till a cracked and doleful bell 
gave nf)tice that dinner would shortly be served. 
As with the shooting, so with the billumfs — 
Rudyard could not touch me ; for 1 had been 
a marker in Alelbourne iil my low- water dliys, 
and had there made myself master of tht' game. 
But neither ivith the pistols nor the cue (,bd T 
do more than j'u&t evince my superiority over 
him, beating his best shot by a mere luurbreudth, 
and topping his highest score by a q)n}»le of 
points only, urging him forward with the exp(*cta- 1 
tion that ho only needed a little more practice I 
to beat me easily. 

‘(k)inc along, Jacoby, and let us have a bit 
of dinner,’ said Rudyard at last, flinging down 
the cue with an oath. 

‘ But my dress, sir % ’ pleaded I with an expre-j- 
sive uplifting of iny liands. 

‘Never mind your dress ! This is ijiberty Hall, 
mau. I’m not going to dress lor dinner, why need 
youl And alter dinner, we’ll have a bowl 
of punch and make a night of it ; for 1 mean 
you to sleep here. One (loc.sri’t meet with such 
a pedlar as you every day.’ 

We proceeded to the dining-room, a low dingy 
apartment, poorly furnished ; and in a few minutes 
dinner was brought in, and witli it entered the 
black-haircd young w'oman whom I had .seen 
before, and wdiom Mr Riidyarcl, in liis off-hand 
way, now introduced to rue a.s bis cousin and 
housekeeper, Miss Yavill, The dinner was plain 
and substantial, and jiroceeded for some time in 
silence. At length Rudyard looked U]>. 

‘Are you out of sorts to-duy, Margery? or 
are you sulky i ’ 

‘ I am not sulky ; I have a headache,’ she 
replied, flashing a dangerous glance at him out 
of her black orbs. 

‘That’s well in one sense, and bad in another. 
You had better have a headache than be sulky, 
Madge. I don’t like ^ulky people ; and I don’t 
like people who sit like ghosts over their 
dinner.’ 

‘ Really ! How humorous you arc tt»-day, and 
how excessively polite!’ rejoine<l Mi.ss l^avUl, 
w'ith a disdainful smile and a shrug. 

Dinner was scarcely over when she rose. 
‘I’ll go now, Martin— that is, if you and this 
gentleman,’ with a special emphasis on the 
word, ‘will kindly excuse me.’ She spoke with 
an unmistakable sneer, this time. It is possible 
that Miss Yavill was not in the habit of dining 
with pedlars, and resented iny presence accord- 

‘Ain’t she a handsome tiger-cat?’ asked Rud- 
3'ard, appealing 4o lAe. ‘Not without claws. 


' either. — Go, Margery, go, and my blessing go 
with you ! ’ winking at me as he drained his 
glass. ‘And now for a bowd of punch. Draw 
up closer to the fire, Jacoby, and try one of 
these Cabanas.’ There was a rude but hearty j 
hospitality about this man, which seemed to^be 
the sole good quality that had come down to 
him from a long line of open-handed ancestors. 

I did my best to eiitei'tain Rudyard that 
evening, and I succeeded. I related to him 
scraxis of wild adventure that had befallen me 
durmg my roving days ; I sang to Inm ; above 
all, I approved myself a good listener wdien he 
chose to favour me with some autol)iograi)hical 
reminiscences of a not very creditable cbiiracter ; 
and I drew him out by insidious questions to 
talk on those matters with w'hich he was best 
acquainted. Towards midnight we rose and 
lighted our candles. ‘J'icnh\,’ said Rudyard, 
laying a heavy haml on my shoiihler and looking 
in my face with drunken gravity, ‘you aivj a 
trump ! 1 haven’t spent such a jolly day, I d'ci’t 

know w’hcn ; for it’s precious dull w'ork living 
heiv, woth nobody but Madge to' talk to or 
quarrel with ; it becomes monotonous altei .» time, 
you know. So I don’t mean to let you go in 
a hurry. You must promise me that you ’ll stay 
a fortnight at Dunu'ap, and nut a day leb.s. 
Speak, Bezon lull, wh.. I . v< llhou?’ 

‘A fortnight, Mr ll'idv.irl. is a long time; 
and what w'ould Mi-- ■\ .iV.ll .say to such an 
arrangement ? ’ • 

‘Diable! 1 should like to .‘-ee her object. I’d 
soon twist her white neck for her 1 But isn’t 
she handbonie, Jacoby ? I ’d marry her to-morrow, 
only there happens to be a slight impediment 
in the w’ay.’ 

‘An impediment, Mr Rudyard’ I thought, 
from wluit I have seen of you, tliat you were j 
a man who would lei no impediment stand in 
the way of a fixed j)urpo.se.’ 

We looked stcaiiily at eacli otlicr for a secoiul 
or two ; the conversation seemed to have .suddenly 
sobered him. 

‘King of pedlars’’ lit' exclaimed, ‘1 wish I 
knew how fur I could tiusL yoiu Ihit we will 
Udk of this matter another day. One question, 
and then good-night. Wliat would you do, 
Jacoby, if jnui had a wile Avho w^as mad ? ’ 

My heart gave a great bound ; this was the 
fir.st allu.sion to C’atlierinc that had passed liis 
1jj»s. Looking liim fixedly in the eyes, I said : 

‘1 .suppo.se 1 sliould do as other people do in 
such cases— shut lier up, .so tliat she could do 
no harm to herself or othens.’ % 

‘Right you are, Jacoby! That’s the thing. 
Gentle confinement, mild restraint, no harshness, 
no cruelty. Ay, ay, mad people should always be 
shut up.’ He leered at me out of his drunken 
eyes, pointed to the door of my room, bade me 
a rough good-night, and was gone. 

My bedroom was on the ground-floor ; and ‘ 
thflt, so far, was fortunate for the purpose I had 
in view. Its windows looked into the wilderness 
outside which ^os digniQod with the name of 
garden. 1 put out my light, drexv back the 
curtains, ancl sat down on the low window-seaf, 
and went over again in thought all that I had 
seen and heard during the day. 

I Mad !« Catherine was no more mad than I 
I was, and Rudyard knew it. I had not forgotten 
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what Mrs Stavcley had told me— that, in the 
event of Catherine’s death, her husband would 
become possessed of the lit teen thousand poundsi 
which she had bequeathed to him by will. 
Here was at once a motive which, to such 
a imn as Rndyard, involved in debt as he was, 
would be almost irresistible for causing him 
to wish to get I'id of lier. It was evidently a 
deep-laid villainous scheme on his jjart to bring 
his wife to this lonely house and immure her 
within its gloomy \valls, away from e\ery one 
whom she knew, on the vilo ]>lca that she 
was mad. To a woman of Cathei'ine’s temp(*ra- 
ment, such treatment could only end in madness j 
that would be but too real, or in the more 
merciful alternative of deatli. Rut with a fort- 
night before me, if Iludyard held in the morning 
to the imitation he had given me overnight, 
it would go hard if I ^lid not find some mode 
of ^seleasing Catlicrine from tlic tyranny of this 
man ; for that she was shut up somewhere under 
the roof of the old house, 1 did not for one 
moment doubt. ShouM (’utherine die, Dunleap 
Tower and Isterhy INfiinor would not he long 
without a fresh luistress— so iiiucli was evident 
to me already. 

"When every sound in the house was hushed, 

I softly unfastened the casement and leaped down 
into the garden ; but the iiigbt was so intensely 
dark, and I was so ignorant of the plan ol the 
premises, that J found it would be useless to 
attempt any oxjdoratKui till morning ; so 1 w(>nt 
back to bed and slept as best J could till 
daybreak, and tlien I started out on a journey 
of discovery before uii> one else scoineci to be 
stirring. 

About five luindred yards tf> the north of 
the house, whuh nas a spacious, substantial, 
two-storied building, dating from tlic liim* 
of the Secoml James, but without any pre- 
tensions to areliitectural elegance, and on tlic 
summit of a steep slope, stood the object from 
wliich it derived its name— a gray, square, time- 
W'orn tov'cr, keeping watch and M'aid over the 
coast, and gazing like a grim sentinel far away 
across the white-iuancd waves of the Nortli Sea. 
It had been originally intended — so I learnt 
afterwards — as a place of refuge during those 
turbulent but romantic times when raids and 
forays across the Bortler w'cre matters of fre- 
quent occurrence— a place where women and 
ciiildren, and even cattle and sheep, might find 
shelter and safety till the brief, fierce storm had 
burst *and spent itself, or bad swept across the 
inoofs in another direction. On a high hill only 
some mile or two away were the ueniains of a 
beacon, whence doubtless many a warning fla.sh, 
in days gone by, had roused the country-side. 

What if this oW tower should prove to be the 
prison of Catherine ! The thought sent a thrill 
through every nerve. From different parts of the 
garden terrace, two sides of the tower were moj;e 
or less visible ; but in neither of them could I 
discern anything like a window, nothing but a 
few loopholes and a lov#-browed d»or. The third 
side looked towards Hhe moors, %vhile the fourth 
fronted the sea, and both were consequently 
hidden from me. Suppose I were to approach 
tlic tower a little more closely and ascertain 
whether it was in reality anything moife than 
an uninhabited ruin ? 


On reaching the end of the garden, I found 
that the field, or rather the slice of moorland, 
on which the tower stood was separated from it 
by a high stone wall, through which the only 
means of admission was by a small oaken wicket, 
now locked. I was trying to open it, when a 
band w'as laid on my shoulder, and a voice said 
in my ear ; ‘ Do you particularly want to got 
to the other side of that door? If so, hadn’t 
you better ask for tlie key ? ’ 

I turned with a start and looked at the speaker. 

He was a man about fifty years of age, with a 
keen foxy face, short stubby red liair, and small 
blue-gray eyes, full of craft and deU;rmi nation. 

He was dre.sse(l like a gamekeeper, and carried 
a gun over his shoulder ; but it struck me at 
once that his language and bearing were superior 
to tlfose of a man in liis apparent position. 

‘Rerhaps you woii^d not mind obliging mo 
with* the key,’ 1 said. ‘ I am desirous ol exaiiiiii- 
ing tluit old tower.’ 

‘Then 1 am afraid your desire will have to 
remain ungratified.’ 

‘Are you aware that 1 am the guest of Mr 
Iludyard 1* ^ 

‘I am quite aw\m* of that fact. You are 
Mr Max Jacoby, a travelling pcdltir — according 
to your own account. You dined with Mr Rud- 
yavd yesterday, anil when you and bo jiarted 
at miilnight, ho gave you an invitation to stay 
a fortnight at the Tower.’ His keen ejes had 
taken me in from head lo foot as ho spoke. 

He certainly looked as if he had no belief in 
my statement that I w’as nothing but a pedlar. 

‘Your information could scarcely be more 
aceiirnti,’! replied, ‘ And now, you Avill perhaii^ 
enlighten me with regard to your owm name 
and position ? ’ 

‘ Willingly. My name is Aaron Starke. I am 
Mr Rudyard’.s bailitf, steward, gamekeeper, sccrc- 
' tary, hbrarian, and general factotum— in short, his 
Juck-of-all-lrudes, and master ot none,’ 

‘1 am pleased to make your acquaintance, Mr 
Starke. And now, perhaps you will kindly 
inform me why the grounds on the other side 
ol this wall are kept so espeeially private ? ’ 

‘ Were you an ignoraut clodhopper,’ be replied, 

‘ I should tell you that the ground round the old 
tower of which this wall is the boundary is haunted 
by evil .spirits- that it is said to have been the 
scene of more than one tei iibl(‘ crime ; and that, 
if you do not wish to be carried bodily away by 
Lucifer himself, you had better keep on this side 
the boundary. In such a case, sucli an explana- 
tion -would suffice; but to an intelligent indi- 
vidual like yourself, I can "only say that it is one 
of Mr Rudyard’s special Avbims— and if you ever 
come to know him betteiy you will find that he 
has many strange wliims — that the tower and the 
ground round it shall be kept strictly pri ate. 

No stranger eA’-er passes through this door. When 
I liave said as much as this to one of Mr Rudyard's 
guests, I liai e no doubt said sufficient.’ 

‘ Quite sufficient,’ I , answered drily. ‘ I sup- 
jmse I may take my morning ramble in any other 
direction without being looked upon as an 
intruder?’ 

‘ With this exception, you may walk for a dozeij 
miles without being interfered with.’ 

We bade each other ga»d-monung and sepa- 
rated, That Aaron Starke suspefeted me of being 

•.ff 
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sometliing different from what I had represented 
myself to he was evident both from his tone and 
manner. I I'esolverl to keep out of his way as 
much as possible during the remainder of luy 
stay at Dunlcap Tower. 

I returned to the house for a small telescope 
which I had in my box, and then set out lor 
a long walk. I took my way through the village, 
across the brook, and up a ravine that led to a 
rocky s]mr of the hills, which at this place .shot 
out in the* shape of a promontcuy for a consider- 
able distance into the sea. h'rom the edge of 
this promontory I judged that the third and 
fourth sides of the tower luu.s't be more or less 
visible, and while conversing i\ith Aaron Starke, 
I made up my mind to visit tlie spot. 

After some rough walking, I loiind mv.self 
close to the edge of tlic elilf. It was a hriiely 
place, and rarely visited c'xec'pt by shepbertls 
when gathering in their iioiks Irom the" nj)- 
lancl^ I lay down and pointed my glass at 
the WwcT. Thence the whole ol the third liiU- 
.^of the tower— th.it wlilch faced the mottrs — 
^asi plainly visible. Like the two sides 1 liad 
sefen from the garden, it was lonpholeil', but bad 
no window. But on tlie fourth side, ivliicli 
faced the sea, 1 could clearly discern the out- 
lines of a square window, although, even from 
my ‘coign of vantige,’ 1 was only able to obtain 
a side-view of it. 1 waited p.itiently lor nioi-e 
than an hour, keeping my glass fixed constantly 
on the window. At the eiul of that time I saw 
the casement opened and a white hand sti etched 
out for a moment to fasten it back. Catherine 
was there I 


STOCK EXCIlAyaE INVEBTOllS. 

We believe that a few words on the subject of 
th*e StocTc Exchange might not be out of phue 
at the pre.sent time, with the object of affording 
some information to the general public, amongst 
whom we do not wi.sh to include lliose who are 
habitual speculators or dealers in Capel Con it, 
hut that large mass of the inhabitants of the 
United Kingdom who look upon the Stock 
Exchange as a palace of mystery, in 11111(11 
fortunes are made and lost between dawn 
and dusk, and the members of which lead a life 
of constant excitement and pleasure wddeh does 
not fall to the lot of ordinary mortals. To such 
persons, the very name of the Stuck Exchange 
is suggestive of money, financial shrew'dness, 
and abnormal clcar-.sit'htednesy wdth a sort of 
arribre-percs^e of douhlc-dcaliug and cliicaneiy. 
Nowadays, nearly every one who is jior^sessed 
of any capital is directly or indirectly brought 
into contact with the Stock Exchange, however 
much he may he prejudiced against that institu- 
tion ; and our object now is to sliow ns simply as 
possible the modus op^’randi of Stock Exchange 
transactions, so that the ignorant ojierator may 
know exactly what takes place from their initia- 
tion to their completion, and he satisfied that 
nothing mysterious occurs, but that everything 
is conducted in the most prosaic and matter-of- 
fact way, and wfll bcfifr the closest scrutiny. 


The members of the Stock Exchange are 
divided into tw'o classes — brokers and jobbers. 
The stockbroker is practically the only one 
known to the public ; hut the jobber bears 
a very important part in all the transactions 
that take ykice. 

When any one Avislie.s to buy or sell Avliat is 
termed stock, the first step is to instruct a broker, 
who proceeds to the Stuck Exchange, where are 
a%eiubled the dealers or jobbeis; the market 
for eacli class of st(tck, such as couhoIh, English 
raihv.us, foreign stock.s, American raihvays, cScc., 
occupj lug its allotted jdace iu the huildiiig. 
Suppof'ing, lor 111 dance, the broker's instruc- 
tions are to buy one tbous.'uid pounds (’iledo- 
nian raihvay stock, be sihsts a jobljer in llics 
Caledonian maikef, and asks him to make a price 
in the recpiisite amount of stock. Tlie /'I 'her 
leplies that the price la, say, which 

meaixs th.it he is prejiared at the nrMient to 
buy the reciuired amount at JiJ 1, or to focll it .it 
91| per one' liundivd jiouruls .'-lock, of course not 
bcung awMi’cMvlinh tlie 111 oker di irco to do. Tlio 
buyer IS thus e('rtaiu ol gelling tin; stuck at tbi‘ 
correct maiket-]irice at the lime, as the pibber, 
loi liis oAVii protection, is couqicdh’-l fi (piote tlie 
c*.xact niarkc‘t-piice. The luisine. s, unle-s otliei'- 
Avi.se sliptilaLed, is undeistood to be dom* lor thc‘ 
next ensuing account-day, two of wdiicli occur in 
each montb, about tbe ITith and .30tb ; the broker 
rendeiiug a contract to his client in winch i» 
Btated the ainonnt ol stock and Ihe, ]>uce, Avith 
the government .slump-duty, rc-gisl cation fc'c*, and 
brokerage. The next .step on tlie part of the 
broker is to is.siu>, on llie d.iv jirei ('ilnrg the 
aecount-day, Avliat ns called a ‘Inhct,’ foiituhimg 
the name and amount of stod. Avilh (ho ^taiiiji- 
duty and lull de.signation ol ilie piir Imsi-r. Thi.s 
ticked, Inunig tlie name and .iddrcc-s of the 
broker apiiendcd, i*? handed to the joliber, and 
by him to liLs .seller, and .so on, till it leacbca 
tlie liroker ol the oiigiiuil -ollc'r .and dc'liA’erer, 
each member in turn imtting bis name on the 
back of the ticket, .'-o that the: transaction may 
be easily traced if necessary. The delivering 
broker prepares Ihc transfer from his client to 
the peiAsou named on the ticket, folloAving out 
the iu.struction.s contained therein ; and the deed, 
after being exoeiitc'd by the beller, is doliA’crccl 
to the buvv'Es broker, who giv'os a cheque for 
the amount of the consideialion-moiiey and 
stamp-duty. 'riiiLS the original seller is brought 
into contact Ai’ith a purchaser, although the stocik 
may have passed through fifty different hands. 
After the tranbfer has been signed by the buyer, 
It IS bent with the certificate to the Company’s 
office for registration j and after being approved 
by the direct«i‘.s, a ncAV- certificate is iasued in 
the hiij'er’f. name. 

The case thus given is that of a registefed 
stock ; but stocks to bearer, which form a large 
portior of those dealt in on the Stock Exchange, 
aa-c tran'iferred by delivery only. British govern- 
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nicnt, Indian government, Bank of England, 
Metro] lolitan Board of 'Works, and several muni- 
cipal and colonial stocks, arc transferred in 
the books kept for the purpose at the Bank 
of England, where the seller must make the 
trailrfer cither personally or by liis attorney. 

In theso times of bad trade and general finan- 
cial and mei’cantilc depn-ssion, jK^ople look upon 
the Stock Exchange uith a jaundiced eye, as tlu* 
outward and visible herald of falling prices and 
increasing losses, and scarcely a good word is 
heard ot the ‘House’ or anything conneetefl 
with it. But the Stock Exchangi*, great us its 
inllueriee iin<luuhtedly eaiinut control events, 
and ignorance can be the only eveiise of those 
wlio do not recognise iii it an iii’^titutioii of gieat 
piiblie utiht}", wi' mighj, almost say of absolute 
necessity in a great eoinnicrcial country, in which 
thd "pavings accumulated by industiy must lind 
a ready means of invest lueiit. Kir be it fiom 
us to pay that Ibe Stock Exclmnue is immacu- 
late ; but c‘\er\ tiling IS done by the goveriiiiig 
body to inako it so; and it is the paramount 
interest of each iucuiiIk r to fullil liis engage- 
ments proiii]itly .itid hoiKslIy. Eo doubt, many 
llagrant i.ises cjf dolaidt have taken place; but 
wlien the magnitude of the traiisic ticnis and the 
v.iried iiihrc‘ds iinohed are taken into account, 
it must bo admitted that tlu' loss to the public 
from this laiiso 15 womleilully small. We helieve 
that one ot the most iiuitfiil causes of the dis- 
asters uhali have ol late 3 ears ludped to throw 
(lisen-dit on the Stoik E.\ch;nige is tin* ptrni- 
cious hiihit, if wf m;iy so call it, indulged in 
hy many persons ol leiviiig stock 111 the hands 
ol their Lrokers lor safe cukody, lollectiou of 
coupons, iS^c. AVht'u a nniri hiis hought stock 
and paid for it, he should in all circumstances 
iinast upon having it 111 Ins own keeping, or 
at all eieiits under Ins own control, at hi^ 
banker’s; 01, if in .hondon, in the \ault, of the 
Kutional fc>afe-di‘])0'it (’ompanv, or other jdace 
of safety, ’J’lio fully of leaving -valuable seeii- 
I'ltics in the Jiauds and at tlie mercy <tf any one 
man, no matter wlio lie 1^, and oKen lor a long 
course r)f years, cannot be too much de])recated ; 
and in these davs, -when bankei.', and others otlVr 
every facility to their customers for keeping 
papers of v.iluo in perfect safifyand under then- 
own fontrol, thej-e can be* no excuse for siuh 
luxiiess. If thn were attended to by every one 
— and w'hy should it not be? — we are coinineed 
that our convict prisons would not' be so lull, 
and society -would not sulfer so many rude 
shocks as have ghakeu it daring the last few 
years. 

We would refer, in conclusion, to one more 
form of temptation -which is daily and hourly 
thrown into the w’aj^ of investors, and whii^li 
wc also liuld rcfepoiisible for much loss to the 
nnsoidiisticated. In tliese days of cheap postage, 
the public is delugeil -^ith prospectuses of every 
description, most of which are prepared in so 
alluring a manner, ;ind appeal so specially lo 
human cupidity, that the investing public ai’e 
led aw-ay, and part with their money nyver to 
see it again. We can only advise such persons 


never, on any occasion, to apply for shares in 
any Company submitted to their notice in this 
Avay -without first consulting a respectable stock- 
broker. 


POST-OFFICE NOTES. 

WiTiT tlie rapidly increiusing population of this 
country, it i.s only natural that increased work 
should he entailed upon the vuiious departments 
of the State, and this i-i essentially the case with 
respect to the riKst-ollicc, tor, in addition to the 
cause already mentionul, the better education of 
the peojile is brought Lo bear in increohiug the 
mass ol correspond i-nce piis-.jng thiough that 
department lor transit. A(;cordingly, ive liml, 
irom the recently n--\ied Report of the PosimasUii-- 
goucral, th.it the je.ir’s wmrking for the twelve 
irion|hs ending the 3Lst of March IHfib, show's an 
mcrvlise in eon-espon#lence of nearly four per 
cent,, the yeaily inert ase in jiopulation being 
about^ one per eeiit , or only a lourth of -the 
inerea.se in ' (*rre''P'‘nd‘ '*'•«. 

The nmii'tr ol 'ni r, &;c, delivered during 
the yciir wa.s fis lollows : Letter.^-, 1,300,341,400; 
]>obt-car<ls, 100,3 10, ."lOO ; book-pikekets and cir- 
culais, 3g0, 110,800; new'spiipers, 143,074,500 — 
nuiking a total of 1,984,773,200. Ot parcels, 
22,901,373 w el 0 d. • v i m..kin : a -.Tand total 
of 2,007,077,573 ..iii !» . 'I'ii li ii’.- give an 
avei-age of thirty-eiglit letterLS to each person in 
the Uuiled ivingdom. Including post-cardsi, the 
average i.s torty-two; a iar larger proportion, the 
Report slates, "than in .uiy (tllier country, "With 
book-]).'uket!', iiew.sji.ipoi-.s, and parceks included, 
the tol.il .ivtragc- is neaily tiity-six. Tlie number 
of registeicd letters carried w.is 11,305,151, 
.^howmg a decrease ol oiie-and-a-hulf per cent. 

The tohil 11 umber of letters, post-cards, &c., 
received at the Rt turned Letter Ofiices during 
the year was .5,020,875, being .i decrea.se of ne.aily 
two per cent, over the ]nevjuus ^eai- ; Iroin W'hich 
it may he g.ithered that the ])ublic at largo has 
become more caieful in addressing it.s corre- 
spomleme correctly. Out ol this total, 512,036 
leth‘r.s were unieturnablc ; 2(5,472 letters -were 
posted ivitliout any addrus, and out of this num- 
ber there wore 108(5 w'hich contained value to 
the amount of .£'3898. Upwards ol 45,000 parcels 
were uudelivered, on account, cliiclly, of insecure 
packing anti incomplete addresses. 

I luring the last year, 483 new' post-office-s have 
been opened, bringing tlie total number in the 
United Ivingdom to 10,431. Letter-boxes have 
been added to the number of 773— thus making 
the total number of ri-ceptacles of all kinds for 
letters about 33,000. * 

To meet the increased w'ork of the department, 
1909 ollicers have been added to the permanent 
staff during tbe ye.ir, bringing the total number 
employed up to about 48,000. In addition to 
thesi*, about 47,000 porson.s are employed through- 
out the country by different postmasters as 
assistants ; but most of them have private occu- 
pations, .and oulj' perform postal duties for a short 
time in the day. The pension list sliow's it total 
of 3337 retired officers in receipt of pensions 
amounting to .£'175,602 per annum. 

Several iinjiortaut improvements in the maih- 
service have been curried out during the year, 
nearly all the large towii^ in Scotland being 
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benefited by an arrangement wliicb reduces by 
forty minutes tlie time occupied in the transit 
of tlie mails from London to Perth, A new 
mail-train leaving King’s Cross at 7.40 A.M. 
greatly improves the service between the con- 
tinent and Yorkshire ; in proof of which it may 
be mentioned that a letter jiosted in Paris on 
Tuesday evening would arrive in Yorkshire on 
Wednesday about noon ; and a rejdy could bff 
posted so as to be delivered in Paris early on 
Thursday morning This is an instance of celerity 
which leaves nothing to be desired. 

Several curious ineideiits are noted as having 
occurred during the year. A bird, described as a 
‘ blue-breast,’ hatched during the summer a brood 
f)f young ones in a private letter-box in a road 
near Lockerbie. She allowed the postman to feed 
her, and remained on the nest when he o];,ened 
the box, but invariably flew away if any oiu. else 
appeared. A box arrived -at Greenock by y arcel 
post which, in consequence of the strange noises 
whieh ■were heard to ju'oceetl from it, wms (opened 
by the postmaster, wdieii it was found to contain 
a common screecdi-owl. As the bird was in an 
exhausted copclitiou, it was taken care of and led, 
and •when projierly recovereil, sent on by raihvay 
to its owner. Two cheques, for one humlreJ anti 
seventeen and twenty pounds respectively, were 
posted in a letter-box at lliniiiugham ■without 
cover or address, one being ]iayable to bearer, 
and the other uncrossed! Tliey w'ere relegated 
to the Iletunied Lidter Oftice, and duly restored 
to their owncis. In Liverpool, a penny stamp 
was posted, on the back ot which was written 
twenty -si.x words. This was duly dtdiveied, ar> 
was also a second and similar epistle ; hut on the 
experiment being repeated w’lth a half^ienny 
stamp, the novel missive became liable to a charge 
of one penny, as an insufliciently prexiaid docu- 
ment ; and this penalty was duly eii forced. 


passes into the rear of the machine. The carpet 
is then reversed and put through again. This 
is usually sufllcient tor ordinary Brussels or 
Kidderminster ; but thick-pile carpets of Axmiii- 
sier or Turkey make, which hold and retain the 
dust, Ac., are subjected to repeated oper^ons 
until properly clcaMcd. The material^ cannot bo 
damaged, on account of the elastic* platform, 
which gives way, and so modifies the pressure 
of the straps as they descend upon it. Then, 
again, the leather thongs being loose, like the 
lash of a whip, bend thcmselve.s to the contour 
of the article they fall u])oii, so difl'erent from 
the hole-producing rigid stick hitherto in use. 
The cleaning of a car]iet of an ordinary sized 
dining or drawing room is begun and Imishcd 
ill from ten to fifteen minutes. When the fabric 
is druAvu from the maihine the colours show 
imicli of their piistine b'^auty now that they are 
treed from dust. Tlie dust evolved tinring tlie 
ju-ocesa is sucked by a pow’erful lau and driven 
through an inclosed .spout into a cliinmey shaft, 
w'here it meets the flume from a luniatc, and 
i'' eonsumed. 

The macliine, w'e understand, is an American 
invention, and was first iiitruduccd into tins 
eountry about w\ years ago, and may he seen 
at work ill Leicester, Nottingham, Edinburgh, 
and tdher large towns 


ONLY FllIENDS. 

StMMKR’s freshness foil around iis, 

Nutuic dreamed its sweetest dieam, 
Every l)abny evening found us 
J’.y tlie meadow oi the btieam, 

With our lieartH us free from sadne-'S 
As the siinsluue heaven seiuhs ; 

Youth’s hiight paiden bloomed in gladness, 
Where wc vvaudesed— only friends. 


A NEW CAllPET-CLEANER. 

It may not be generally known to our readers 
that carpets are now cleaned on an extensive scale 
in London and a fetv otlier of the great towns in 
England and ycotlaiid. The machine is made so 
as to thoroughly beat every inch of the carpet 
subjected to it, besides ivmoving all dirt and 
eradicating moths and their eggs, w’ithoiit dam- 
age to the fabric. The machine itself con.sists 
of an external w'ooden casing of over twenty 
feet long, strongly ]nit together, oblong in 
shape, -with a narrow orifice along the front of 
it, of sufficient width to admit of the thickest 
carpet ; thus it wdll take a carpet of the hirgest 
dimension equally as a small stair ditto. 
Through the centre of the ma diine ruii-> an 
iron shaft, which is driven by steam or other 
poiver. The shaft is wdiat i,s termed lagged, that 
is, lined externally with wood, to wdiicli are 
attached at equal distances around it foui' rows 
of wide leather straps, the whole length of it. 
The carpet is placed on the edge of the aperture 
of the machine, and as the sliaft revolves, the 
leathfir straps or chains, each row in succession, 
strike the carpet that is being cleaned, so that no 
part is missed. The circular action of the straps 
us they rotate has a slight pulling tendency on 
the carpet, whic-h slowly and surely draws it in, 
on to an elastic bed ‘or platform, from "which it 


Not a woid of love was spoken, 

No hot hlu.'-lu's ilu 11) ii'ij ; 
Love's first sleep was left unhiokcu, 
lUttcr teals wcie never sheil 
Wc W'ere young and nii-rry-lieiuted, 
Dreaming not of fiil.iue ends, 

And wiUiout !) <-ig]i we parted ; 

Fate had made us — only fucmls. 


But a little gcim of sorrow 
Wakened in my heart’s recess, 
When I vvamieieil on the morrow 
By oux haunts of happiness. 

And this germ found deeper rooting 
Ap the weaiy days w'ore on, 

Till I felt a blossom shooting 
In love’a garden all alone. 


No kind fate threw us together, 
Wo had missed the lucky tide ; 
Golden -gilded summer weather • 
Not foi ever doth abide. 

But for me, though vainly sighing 
For a., love, time never sends, 
Still is left this thought undying, 
We, alas ! were — only friends. 
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SOME MEDIEVAL BANQUETS. 

An old clironidor l«'lls ii'' Unit on the occasion 
of a tournament honoured by the ]>resence of 
most of the nobility of England, the cooks wlio 
prepared the banquets entered into a friendly 
contest as to which of them should have the 
merit of designing the most acceptable dish. 
The cook to whom tliis honour fell sent iii 
a sucking-pig harnessed to a chariot of plnni- 
pudding with strings of sausages. To enjoy such 
a dish as this, onr forefathers must, to say the 
least of it, have been very gross feeders. They 
wer<‘ also great feeders, and Ihe chief aim of 
a host was to load the table until it literally 
groaned beneath the Mi'idit placed upon it. 

In 1170, the Arclibisbo]i of York gave a 
banquet which has probably never been .sur- 
passed for ihe abundance of the comestibles 
consumed. Three hundred quarter-s of flour 
wore used, three hundred and thirty tuns of ale, 
a hundred hogsheads of hippocras, eighty iat oxen, 
six wild oxen, a thousand and four sheep, three 
hundred pigs, three hundred sucking-pigs, three 
hundred calves, three thousand geese, a thou- 
sand capons, two hundred peafowl, two liundred 
cranes, two liundred kids, two thousand chickens, 
four thousand pigeons, four thousand rabbits, t\\ o 
liundred ana four herons, four thousand ducks, 
two hundred pheasants, five hundred partridges, 
four thousand snipes, four hundred waterhens, 
one hundred quails, one thousand bitterns, two 
hundred roes, four hundred deer, fiftt'cn hundred 
and six venison ^lasties, fourteen hundred bowls 
of me.at jelly, four thousand howls of sweet spices, 
three hundred pikes, three hundred breams, eight 
dogfish, four dolphins, and four hundred fni^t- 
tarts. Sixty red-faced cooks laboured and fumed 
to reduce these good ^tilings to dainty dishes ; 
W'hile a thousand serying-men waited outside the 
banqueting-hall, and five hundred and ^fifteen 
w'ithin. The lonlly archbishop wdio sat at the 
head of the table the brother of the cele- 
brated ‘King-maker,’ and the occasion Ivas his 


elevation to tlie ‘primacy of England.’ The King- 
mak(^ himself wa‘> no less notable for his house- 
keeping. At his Lotiilon mansion his retainers 
consumed six o,\en daily for breakfast ! and at 
his nunierous seats the sau^ liberal scale of 
purveyance w'us absolutely necessary. 

Tlie tables of tin* great lords being furnished 
ivith tiiia lavish extravagance, the waste of food 
must have been immense, not only bocau.se of 
the impossibility of cooking wdiole oxen, calves, 
sheep, and swine so that every ])OTtion of the flesh 
shall be eatable ; but also because, in those days, 
it would not li.ive been comjdimentary to thc 
guests to provide for them as if you had wished 
them to eat as w’i‘ moderns do. 

The Germans, ahvays celebrated for heavy 
eating, furnish us wutli some curious culinary 
[ items. In the middle ages the goose was the 
grand dish among them ; but they also ate 
crow's, storks, eranes, herons, swans, and bitterns 
— the.se la.'jt-namod dishes being arranged in a 
circle of honour around the goose. The geier 
or European vulture, the dogfish, the dolphin, 
and even the whale, were eaten ; whilst a roast 
guinea-jng was considered a very great deli- 
cacy. All their foods were highly spiced ; and 
sauces w'ere endless in their variety, three or 
four kinds being seiwcd up w’ith each dish. In 
thc.«e .sauces, pepper, mace, cinnamon, cloves, 
ginger, garlic, sailitm, and pimento contended for 
the mastery ; and the more decided the flavour, 
the better the cook. 

Of cour.se, the great art was to arrange these 
sauces m an ascending scale of piquancy. So 
great, indeed, wa.s the piussiou for highly flavoured 
foods, that turkeys liiid often an allowance of 
musk in their daily rations. The most fasliion- 
uhle wines w^ere those of Chios, Cyprus, and 
other Greek vintages; but, as highly flavoured 
foods require drink to correspond, the, wine 
ivas generally spiced, and was served under the 
name of hippocras. It was not thought impolite, 
even so late as the sixteenth century, for a 
guest to ask his host wdiat wines he intendecl 
to provide, so that lie might make liis calcu- 
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*lations as to what he would take before ho 
confined himself to the particular tipple which 
should place him under the table j nor was it 
thought unpolite in the middle of a banquet to 
undo the girdle in order to make more room for 
such tempting tit-bits aa pike-tails, barbels* heads, 
skin of roast goose, and swan-tongues. The feast 
usually commenced at eleven in the forenoon ; 
and the longer the host could keep the guests 
at table, the better was he thought of ; but in the 
matter of drinking, he was expected to encourage 
potation by providing bacchanalian songs, or, 
at least, by being himself the first to become 
hfOrs de comhat It was with this latter object 
that a rich man would mix his wines ; while a 
poorer one would contrive to have his homely 
tankard strongly dosed witli wine, or even sr rits, 
when the.se had become general. . ^ 

When Joachim 1. of lirandenbnrg married 
the daughter of the Duke of Saxony in 
the first course consisted of hare, venison, 
birds, and apples rou.sted in butter ; the 
second, of smcrlin, quince and pear tarts, 
and hare-pie j and the third, of capon served 
with biscuits and sweet wines, also of w'hey 
and rice. 

In addition to the.se dishes, there were served 
with each course immense piles of sugar and 
almond paste, to represent some group of figures, 
such as a tournament of knighte, an historical 
or legendary event, or some sacred subject. These 
contrivances were called show-dislies ; and the 
ingenuity of the court pastry-cooks and confec- 
tioners must often have been exerci.sod for months 
beforehand in order to furnish them j while 
the good monks at the neighbouring monastery 
must often have been obliged to ransack their 
brains in order to sugge.st subjects which should 
prove both interesting and new. 

In 1585, when Prince John William of Julich 
married Princess Jakoba of Baden, the show- 
dishes grew to such con.siderable proportions tliat 
they occupied a very large space in the dining- 
hall. Tlie principal show-dish represented a 
garden, where grew laurel-trees with leaves 
covered with spangles, fruit-trees on great rock.s ; 
hills and mountains ; rivers and ponds in which 
swam live fish ; castles, cities, mansions, farms 
and huts ; forests inhabited by elephants, lions, 
tigers, and singing-bircls ; whilst some musicians, 
skilfully hidden in the cardboard,' discoursed 
sweet music to the delight of the guests. 

Many a time, live animals, especially birds, 
were hidden away in a cake or a pic ; and the 
guests were doubtless as much amused as our 
own youngsters are to this day with the *four- 
and-twenty blackbirds baked in a pie,’ a nursery 
song which must have bexm suggested by more 
than one real dainty dish set before a real 
king. But perhaps the most curious pie ever 
, placed before royalty was that one in which 
Archie Armstrong the jester was served before 
Queen Anne of Denmaik for her amusement 


In Elizabethan days, the first course on great 
occasions would probably be wheaten flummery, 
stewed broth or spinach broth, or smallage, 
gruel, or hotchpot The second consisted of 
fish, among which we may note lampreys, poor- 
John, stock-fish, and sturgeon, with side-^Kshes 
of porpoise. The third course comprised quaking 
pndtlinga, bag puddings, black puddings, white 
puddings, and marrow puddings. Then came 
veal, beef, capons, huniblo-pie, mntton, marrow 
pasties, Scotch collops, wild-fowl, and game. In 
the fifth course, all kinds of sweets, creams in 
all their varieties, custards, cheese-cakes, jellies, 
war<len-pie3, Buckets, sillcibubs, and so on ; to be 
followed perhaps by white cheese and tinsy-cako. 

For the drinks, ale and beer, wirio, sack, and 
numerous varieties of mead or iiiethcglin, some 
of Avhich were concocted out of as manv as five- 
and-tweiity herb-!, and were redolent of sweet 
country perfumes. 

Queen Elizabeth’s table was always laid with 
the utmo.st solemnity. The majordomo entered 
the hanqueting-room with his white wand accom- 
panied by one with the table-cb^th. Both kneeled 
three times reverently, the cloth was spread, and 
after some further reverent kneeling, they retired. 

In like manner the majordomo led in the man 
who carrieil the salt-cellar, the plates, and the 
bread, wdnm the performances on the kn(‘es were 
again repeated. Tw’o ladies of title now entered, 
one a matron and the other unman-iccl. These 
prostrated themselves three times, wlion the 
younger lady rubbed the plates reverently with 
salt and bread. After that came the yeomen of 
the guard, or ‘beefeaters,’ each bearing a silver 
dish. There were usually four-and-twenty to a 
course. A gentleman received each dish ; and 
after it was placed by him on the table, a lady- 
taster took out a small portion, and gave it to 
the man who bad carried it in, to eat, in case 
it shouhl have bei;n jioisoiied. During the whole 
of these observances, tlic pro.stration8 were con- 
tinued, ju.st as if the queen herself had been 
present, and the trumpeters blew fanfares, and 
the kettledrums rolled. By thi.s time the queen 
had entered her private room leading out of 
the banqueting-hall, and each dish was in turn 
carried in to tier by an unmarried lady, and 
placed on the table for Her Majesty to make her 
selection ; after which they were conveyed once 
more into the great room, to be consumed by 
those Avho had the honour of dining at court. 
Throughout the whole meal, the most reverential 
and solemn etiquette was rigorously exacted 
of all. 

'The same ceremonial observances were in a 
lesser degree customary throughout the land in 
the thou8and-aij|,d-one red-gabled mansions which 
raised their proud heads worn amidst the stately 
green trees of the parks, each knight and noble 
being a little king in his domain. No wonder, 
then, that in Queen ElizabetIPs days Englishmen 
considered themselves born to rule the world, 
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and that, under their proud-hearted oucien, they 
worked out for themselves the chief place among 
the nations. 


WIOUSE DIVIDEP AGAINST ITSELF. 

I CHAPTEU XXXVII. 

Constance Waring had not been enjoying her- 
self in Bordighera. Her amusement indeed came 
to an end with the higlily exciting yet disagree- 
able scene whicli took place between herself and 
young Gaunt the day before he went away. It 
13 late to recur to this, so much having passed 
in the meantime ; but it really was the only 
thing of note that happened to her. The blank 
negative with which hJic had met his suit, the 
jiur of surprise, almost indignation, with whicli 
Ills impa''.*>ioiied appeal was leeeived, confounded 
poor young Gaunt. He asked her, wdth a simpli- 
eity that sprang out of despair, ‘T>jd you not 
know theu^ Wore you not aware? Is it ])os- 
sible that you were not -prepared ’’ 

‘For what. Captain Gaunt?’ Gunstaiice asked, 
fixing him with a haughtv look. 

He returned that look with one that would 
have cowed a weaker woman. ‘Did you not j 
know that T — loved you?’ he said. j 

Even she (juaile<l a little. ‘Oli, as for that, 
Captain Gaunt ' -a man must be responsible for 
his own lollies of that kind. T lUd not ask 
you to —care for me, as you say. 1 thought, 
indeed, that you would have the discretion tx) 
see that anyiliing of the kind betwi'en us was 
out of the question.’ 

‘Why?’ he asked, almost sternly; and Con- 
stance hesitated a little, finding it jierhaps not 
so easy to reply. 

‘Because,’ she said after a pause, w'ith a faint 
flush, which shcAved that the etfoit cost her 
something — ‘because — we belong to two different 
worlds — because all our habits and modes of 
living are different.’ By this time she began to 
grow a little indignant that he should gne her 
so much trouble. ‘Because you are Captain 
Gaunt, of the Indian service, and I am Con- 
stance Waring,’ slie said wdth angry levity. 

He grew deadly red with fierce pride and 
shame. 

‘Because you are of the higher class, and 
I of the lower,’ he said. ‘Is tlfat what you 
mean? Yet I am a gentleman, and one cannot 
W’^ell be more.’ $ 

To this sbe made no reply, but moved away 
from where she had been standing to listen to 
him, and returned to her chair. They were^n 
the loggia, and this sudden movement left him 
at one end, while she returned to the other. He 
stood' for a time follSwing her^wdth his eyes ; 
Uien, having watched the angry abandon with 
which she threw ^rself into her seat, turning 
her head away, came a little closer with a 
certain sternness in his aspect • 

‘Miss Waring,’ he said, ‘ notwithstandii^; the 


distance betiyeeii us, you have allowed me to he 
your — companion for some time past’ 

‘Yea,’ she said. ‘What then? There was no 
one else, either for me or for j'ou.’ 

‘ That, then, was the sqje reason ? ’ 

‘Captain Gaunt,’ she cried, ‘what is the use 
of aU this? We were thrown in each other’s 
way. I meant nothing more ; if you did, it was 
youi* own fault. You could not surely expect 
that I should marry you and go to India with 
you? It is ab‘?urd-- it is ridiculous,’ slio ciied 
with a hot blush, throwing back bor bead. He 
saw with suddenly (quickened perceptions that 
the suggestion filled her with contempt and 
sha|rte. And the young man’s veins tingled as 
if Ire was in tlieiii ; tlio rage of love despised 
sliofck his very soul. • 

‘And why?’ he cried; ‘and why?’ his voice 
trenwlous with passion. ‘What is ridiculous in 
that’ It may be ridiculous that I should have 
believed in a girl like you. I may Iiave been 
a vain Weak fool to do it, iV>fc to know that I 
was only a plaything for your amusement ; but 
it never could be ridiculous to think that a 
woman might love an<l many nti honourable 
man.’ 

He paused sevei’al times to command his voice, 
and she listened impatient, not looking at him, 
clasping and unclasping her hands. 

‘It would be ridiculous in me,’ she cried. 
‘You chui’t know me, or you never would have 

dnamit Cajiiuin G.miit, this had better end. 

It 18 of no use lushing yourself to lury, or me 
either. Think the worst of me you can ; it will 
be all the better for you — it will make you liate 
me. Yes, I have been amusing myself ; and so, 

1 .supposed, were you too.’ 

‘ No,’ he said, ‘ you could not think that.’ 

She turned round .lud gave him one look, then 
averted her eyes again, and said no more. 

‘You did not think that,’ he cried vehemently. 
‘You knew it was death to me, and you did 
I not mind. You listened and smiled, and led 
me on. You never checked me by a word, or . 

gave me to understand Oli,’ he crieil with 

a sudden change of tone, ‘Constance, if it is 
India, if it is only India, you have but to hold 
uji a finger, and I Aviil give up India without 
a word ! ’ 

lie had suddenly com? dose to her again. A 
wild hope had bla/ed up in him. lie made 
as though he would tlirow himself at her* feet. 
She lifted her hand hurriedly, to foddd this 
action. 

‘ Don’t ! ’ she cried sharply. ‘ Men ore not 
theatrical nowadays. It is nothing to me whether 
you go to India or stay at home. I have told 
you already I never thought of anything beyond 
friendship. Wliy should not we have amused 
each other, and no harm ? If I have done you 
any harm, I am sorry ; but it will only be ftir 
a very short time.’ ^ 

He had turned away, stung once more into 
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bitterness, and had tried to say something in 
reply ; but his strength had not been equal to 
liis intention, and in the strong revulsion of 
feeling, the young man leant against the wall 
of the loggia, hiding his face in his hands. 

There was a little pause. Tlien Constance 
turned round half stealthily, to see why there was 
no reply. Her heart perhaps smote her a little, 
when she saw that attitude of despair. She 
rose, and after a moment’s hesitation, laid her 
hand lightly on his shoulder. ‘Captain Gaunt, 
don’t vex yourself like that I am not worth 
it I never thought that any one could be so 
mudi in earnest about me.’ 

‘ Constance,’ he cri(*d, turning round quickly 
upon her, ‘I am all in earnest. 1 care for 
nothing in the world but you. Oh, say. that 
you were hasty — say that you will give m^ a 
little hope!’ j 

She shook her head. I think,’ she .9aid, 
‘that all the time you must have mistaken 
me for Frances. If I had not come, you would 
have fallen in love with her, and she with 
you.’ 

‘ Don’t insult me, at least ! ’ lie cried. • 

‘Insult you — by sa\ing that mi/ sister— — ’ 
You forget yourself. Captain Gaunt. If iny sister 
is not good enough for you, 1 •wonder who you 
do think good enough. She is better than I am ; 
far better — in that way.’ 

‘There is only one woman in the world for 
me ; I don’t care if theye was mi other,’ he 
said. 

‘That is benevolent towards the rest of the 
world,’ said Constance, recovering her composure. 
‘Do you know,’ she said gravely, ‘1 think it 
will be much better for you to go away. I 
hope we may eventually be good Iricnds ; but 
not just at present, Ploase go. 1 should like 
to part friends ; and I should like you to take a 
parcel for Frances, as you are going to London ; 
and to see my mother. But, for heaven’s sake, 
go away now. A walk wdll do you good, and 
the fresh air. You will see things in their 
proper aspect. Don’t look at me as if you 
could kill me. What I am saying is quite 
true.’ 

‘A walk,’ he reiieated with unutterable scorn, 

‘ will do me good ! ’ 

‘Yes,’ sbe said calmly. ‘It will do you a 
great deal of good. And change of air and scene 
will soon set you all light. Oh, I know very 
well w'hat 1 am saying. But pray, go now. Papa 
will make his appearance in about ten minutes ; 
and you don’t w^ant to make a confidant of 
papa.’ * 

‘It matters nothing to me wlu) knows,’ he 
said; but all the same he gathered himself up 
and made an effort to recover his c.ilm. 

‘It does to me, then,’ said Constance. ‘I tun 
not at all inclined for papa’s remarks. Captain 
Gaunt, good-bye. I wish you a pleasant journey ; 
and I hope that some time or other we may 
meet again, and be very good friends.’ 

She had the audacity to hold out her hand 
to him, calmly looking into his eyes as she 
spoke. But tliis was more than young Gaunt 
oould bear. He gave her a fierce look of passion 
and despair, waved his hand without touching 
hers, and hurried headVmg away. 

Constance stood listening till she heard the | 
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door close behind him ; and then she seated 
herself tranquilly again in her chair. It was 
evening, and she was waiting for her father 
for dinner. She had taken her last ramble wdth 
the Gaunts that afternoon ; and it was after their 
return from this walk, that the young soj^ier 
had rushed back to inform her of the letters 
which colled liim at once to London, and had 
burst forth into the love-tale which had been 
trembling on liis lips for days past. She had 
known very well that she could not escape — ^that 
the reckoning for these innocent pleasures would 
have to come. But she had not expected it at 
that moment, and harl been temporarily taken 
l>y surprise. She seated herself now with a sigh 
of relief, yet regret. ‘Thank goodness, that’s 
over,’ she said to herself ; but she Avas not quite 
comlortable on the subject. In the first place, it 
was over, and there wa'* an end of all her simple 
fun. No more walks, no more talks skirting 
the edge of llie sentimental and dangi'i'ous, 
no more dipl<»matic exertions to keep tb. , victim 
within due limits- tine exercises of pow'tr, suph 
as always carry with them a real pleasure. 
And then, being no more than human, she had 
a little compunction .i« to the sufferer. ‘Hi' 
will get over it,’ she said to herself; change 
of air and scene w'onld no doubt do everything 
for him. Hen liave died, and worms have eaten 
them, &c. Still, she could not hut be sorry, 
lie had looked very w’rotebed, poor fellow', wdiicli 
W'as complimentary ; hut she liad felt something 
of the self-contempt of a man who has got a 
cheap victory over an anlugonist much less power- 
ful than hini'.elf. A practical swordsman (or 
woman) of society should not measure arms with 
a merely natural person, knowing nothing of 
the noble art of self-defence. It W'as perhaps 
a little — mean, she said to herself. Had it been 
one of her owui species, the duel would lia\c 
been as amusing throughout, and no harm done. 
This vexed liei‘ a little, and made her uneasy. 

She rememhered, tliongh slie did not cai'e much 
about hooks or the opinions of the class of 
nohodies who write tliera, in general, of some 
very sharp ihitigs that had been said upon 
this subject. Lady Clara Vere do Vere had not 
escaped handling ; and she thought that after it 
I Lady Clara must have felt small, as Constance 
AVaring did now. 

]lut then, on tlie other liand, what could be 
more absurd than for a man to suppose, because 
a girl was glad c'nough to amuse herself Avith 
liim lor !) Aveek or tAvo, in absolute default of 
all other society, that she Avas ready to marry 
him, and go to India Avith him ! To India ! 
What on idea I And it had been quite as much 
for his amusement as for hers. Neither of them 
hud any one else : it was in self-defence — it was 
the only resource against absolute dullness. It 
had made the time pass for him as well as 
fof her. He ought to have known all along 
that she meant nothing more. Indeed, Constance 
wondered how he could be so silly as to want 
to have a wife and double his expenses, and 
bind himself for life. A man, slie reflected, 
must he so much better off when he has only 
liimsclf to think of. Faiicy him taking her 
bills on his shoulders as weu«a8 his own! She 
wondertd, with a contemptuous laugh, how he 
would like that, or if he had the laast idea 
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what these bills would be. On the whole, it 
was evident, in every point of view, that he was 
much better out ot it. Perhaps even, by this 
time he M^ould have been tearing his hair, had 
slie taken him at his word. But no. Constance 
oojjM not persuade herself that this was likely. 
YetneVouJd have torii his hair, she was certain, 

I before the end of the first year. Thus she woiked 
I herself round to somctliing like self-lorgn’cness ; 
but all the same there rankled at her heart a 
sense of meanness, the consciousness of having 
gone out in battle-an'ay and van(|uished witii 
beat of drum and sound of trumpet an unpre- 
pared and undefended adversary, an antagonist 
with whom the struggle was not lair. Her sense 
of honour was touched, ainl all her arguments 
could not content her \\ ith hcrsell. 

‘I suppose you have been out with the Gaunt i 
again?’ Waring said, •as they sat at table, m 
ria dissatisfied tone. 

‘ ITes ; but you need never put that question 
to me again, in that unoomlnrtahle vay, for 
George Gaunt i‘a going off to-niorrf)W, ]iapa.’ 

‘Oh, he is going off to-morrow > 'I’heii T '-uj)- 
pose you have been liouei-t, and given him hi> 
eouge at last f ’ 

‘I, honest'^ i did not know' 1 had ever been 
aocuaed of puking and steahiig. If he liad ,usked 
me for his eoiigt'-, he shoitkl have had it long 
ago. He, has been sent for, it s(‘enH.’ 

‘Then lias the conge not yet been asked for? 
Wo shall have lum hack again, tbeii, I supnosc 'G 
said her fathiT, in a tone of resignation ana with 
a shrug of Ins shoulders. 

‘No — for Ins ueople w’ill he .'iw'ay. They are 
going to Swil/erlaiid, and tlie Jiuruuts are going 
1() Iloiuburg, Where do you lucaii to go, when 
it is too hot to stay here ?’ 

He looked at her half angiily for a moment. 
‘It is ne\er too hot to stay here,’ he said ; then, 
after a pause: ‘We can move higher up among 
the hills.’ I 

‘WJu-re one will never see a soul — worse even 
than here ! ’ 

‘Oh, you w’ill see plenfy of country-folk,’ he 
said — ‘a fine race of peojile, inountauieer.s, yet 
Inisbandmen, which is a rare coirihinatimi.’ 

Constance looked up at him with a little nwuc 
of mingled,despair and disdain. 

‘ With perhaps some romantic young Italian 
count for you to practisi* upon,’ he said. 

Tliough the humour on his ])art wa,s grim and 
derisive rather than sympathetic, her counte- 
nance cleared a little. ‘You know, papii,’ slie 
said with a faintly complaining note, ‘that ray 
Italian is very limited, and yoiit counts and 
countesses speak no language but their own.’ 

‘Oh, who can tell? There may be some poor 
soldier on furlough, w’ho has French enough 

to By the way,’ he added sharply, ‘you 

must remember that they don’t understand fiirta- 
’tion with girls. If you w'crc a married \vomj,n, 
or a young wddow’ 

‘You might pass me off as a young widow, 
papa. It would be anju.sing — or ^t least it vniffht 
be amusing. That* is not a quality of the, life 
here in general. What on odd thing it is that 
in England we arrays believe life to be so 
much more amusing abroad than at home.’ 

‘ It is amusing — at Monte Carlo, pcrhapai’ 

Constance made another mom at the name of 


Monte Carlo, from the sight of which she ‘had 
not derived much pleasure. ‘ I suppose,’ she said 
impartially, ‘what really amuses one is the kind 
of diversion one has been accustomed to, and to 
know everybody : chiefly to know everybody,’ 
she added after a pause. ^ 

‘With these view's, to know nobody must be 
bad luck indeed ’ ’ 

‘It is,’ she said with great candour; ‘that is 
why I have been so much w'lth the Gaunts. One 
can’t live absolutely alone, you know, papa.’ 

‘ I can — with considerable success,’ he replied. 

‘ Ah, you ! There arc various things to account 
for it with you,’ she said. 

He waited for a moment, as if to know what 
the.se various things were ; then smiled to him- 
self ^ little angrily, at his ihiughteFs ealm way 
of |,aking his disabilities for granted. It was 
notC till some, time after, when the dinner had 
advanced a stagt*, that he spoke again. Then 
he said without any introduction : ‘ 1 often 

wonder, Constance, when you find this life so 
dull as you do ’ 

‘Yes, ve,ry dull,’ she said frankly, ‘especially 
now, w'h^m all the people are j|oing aw\ay,’ 

‘I wmnder often,’ he repeated, ‘my dear, w'hy 
you sUy? for there is nothing to recompense 
you for such a sacrifice. If it h for my sake, j 
it is a pity, for I could really get on very well 
alone. We don’t sec very much of each other ; 
and till now, il you will pardon me for saying 
.so, your mind has been taken up with a pursuit 
which — you could have caiiied on much better 
at liomo.’ ♦ 

‘You mean what yon are pleased to call flirta- 
tion, papa? No, I could not ha^e carried on 
that sort of thing at home. The conditions are 
j altogether different. It ih difficult to account for 
' my staying, when, clearly, you don’t consider me 
I of any use, and don’t w’aiit iik*.’ 

‘ I Jiave never said tliat. Of course, I am very 
glad to have you. It is in the bond, and there- 
fore my right. I w’as regarding the question 
solely from your point of view.’ 

Constance did not answ'er immediately. She 
paused to tliink. Wlicu she had turned the 
subject over in her mind, she replied: ‘I need 
not tell you how complicated one’s motives get. 

It takes a long time to make sure w'hich is really 
the fnmlamental one, and liow' it Avorks.’ 

‘You are a philosopher, my dear.’ 

‘Not more than one must be Avith Society 
prc.s.sing upon one us it docs, papa. Nothing 
13 .straightfoiward nowadays. You have to dig 
quite deep down before you come at the real 
meaning of anything yqji do ; and very often, 
Avhen you get hold of it, you don’t quite like to 
acknowledge it, even to •yourself.’ 

‘ That is ratlier an alarming preface, and ver^ 
just too. If you don’t like, to acknowI.i<lge it 
to yourself, you will like still less to acknoAvledgo 
it to me 1 ’ 

‘ I don’t quite see that ; perhaps T am harder 
upon myself than you Avould be. No ; but I 
prefer to think of it a little more before I tell 
you. 1 have a kind of feeling now that it is 
because— but you Avill think that a shabby sort 
of pride— it is because I am too proud to own 
myself beaten, which I should do, if I were Co 
go baek.’ ^ 

‘ It is a very natural sort of pride,’ he said. 
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*Rat it is Bot all that. I must go a little 
deeper still. Not to-night. I have done as 
much thinking as I am quite able for to-night’ 

And thus the question was left for another 
day. 

being exactly imitated. They swim upright in 
the water, and it is an interesting sight to watch 
the quick twittering movement of the back-fin, 
which serves as the chief instrument in their 
progression. When at rest, the tail is coiled 
round some fixed object, and the fish rema^ in 
the same upright position. 

The pipo-fwlies belong to the same group as 
the seahoi*ses. They derive their popular name 
from the elongated form of the jaws. The body 
is long and slender, and as in the seahorses, the 
gills are of peculiar niiture, and differ from those 
of ordinary fishes, in that they are not comb-hke 
but tufted m shape. Both seahorses and pipe- 
fishes attend to their young in a somewhat remark- 
able fashion. The male fishes are provided with 
pouches placed on the under surface of the body. 
The seahorse possesses a wcll-lormed pocket, 
opening by a narrow apciLure ; whilst the pouch 
ot the pijie-fish is not quite so perfectly formed, 
being merely a fidd of skin develojied from each 
side of the body below, and united in the middle. 
Such a disposition of mutters recalls to mind the 
‘ pouch ’ ol the kangaroos and their neighbours ; 
but the most curious feature in the case of the 
fishes appiMirs to be the lact that it is the. males 
which carry aiul pi'otect the eggs, and not Iho 
female fishes. The latter produce the eggs, winch 
are then placed in the pouch of the male, and 
there undergo their devclojmieut. Even alter 
hatching, the young fislies, for a time, appear to 
seek refuge in the parental poucli, and an Ameri- 
can naturalist has suggcstecl that the young may 
porch ance find some nourishment in the scon* ti on 
of the walls of tluur cradle. All naturalists agree 
in saying that the parent-fish pays great attention 
to the young. One instance is recorded in which 
a male seahorse having been captured in a net, 
the young were observed to leave the pouch and 
to swim about in the water as the parcuit was 
lifted into the boat. On the parent being held, 
over the side of the boat, the young swam 
towards him and re-entered the jioucli. Tins 
incidi'iit proves the eM^tence of a bond chwely 
allied to pareubd aflci tion in higher animals ; 
or ut least indicating that the association between 
parent and young is of closer nature than might 
at first be sujipo.swl. 

A more curious development parental 

instinct in fishes, however, is found in the curious 
fishes bi'hmging to the genus Solmostoma. Tliese 
fishes present a very weird and, grotesque appear- 
ance, and belong, curiously enough, to the sea- 
horse '.w- up. which i- thii- laru'ely di.stinguished 
by the pc uliariiu*-* of ii-* included im mbers. The 
solenostomai inhabit the Indian Ocean, and it 
is the female fish which in this instance under- 
takes the parental duties. The mother-fish, it 
is observed, is more brightly coloured and con- 
spicuous than the male fish, and she alone bears 
a pmich. It has been also remarked, that in the 
matter of being more brightly coloured than the 
male fish, the female solenostoma presents an 
' exception to well-nigh every other known fish. 
This would seem, indeed, ^s if the additional care 
which the protection of the. young entails, was 
rewarded by Dame Nature through the develop- 
ment of more brilliant colo^tion. In this fish, 
the inner surfiices of the veltral fins or paii’ed 
‘belly-fins,’ unite with the body itself, and thus 
form a pouch of considerable size, in which the 
— - — - — - r 
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It is by no means usual to associate either fishes 
or frogs with the idea of careful or affectionate 
parent^e. On the contrary, it is more generally 
believed that not merely these two classes of 
animals, but others even higher in the scale, may 
appear tolerably destitute of any appearance of 
interest in their progeny either during or after 
their development. Thus the higher reptiles are 
by no means typical parenth ; and even ampngst 
the birds there are careless, or at least unf-on- 
cerned motlicra to be louud. In higher life f^ill, 
that is, amongst the muiniaalia or quadrupeds, 
the case is widely altered. Tliere, parent and 
young are more closely related, and os has been 
well remarked, the longer association of parent 
and progeny seen in the qnadruped-race, is jiro- 
hald}' one source of those tender ties which, in 
humanity itself, hind the family together in its 
most kindly and typical asjiect. But it is easy 
for the mituraUst to show that the almost uni- 
versally ai'ccpted idea of the callous nature of 
fishes and fi'ogs viewed as parents, is by no means 
so widely applicable as has been siippos(‘d. Very 
curious and interesting pages of lish-history might 
be written concerning the odd ways and unusual 
paths of fish-dcvelopnicnt ; and of frog-parents it 
may also be said that many veiy interesting excep- 
tions exist to the rule that these latter aiitmnls 
take no lieed or care of their young. The entire 
subject, indeed, tends to prove an oft-illustrated 
point in the studies of the naturalist, namely, 
that the wuys of uuinials and plants must not 
be judged by hard and fast rules, and that cverv- 
where life appears to strike out into new and 
fresh pathw'ays, suited and adapted to the new 
or unusual surroundings of living beinga 

Amongst the fishes, it is by no means unusual 
to find nest-builders. The case of the familial* 
sticklebacks, which build nests for the reception 
of the eggs, has already bc(‘n noticed in these 
pages. Here, the ihsplay of anxiety for the 
developing young is of the 'most maiked character. 
It is the male stickleback which keeps watch and 
ward over the offspring. He is a pugnacious 
being, keeping all intruders at a distance. Even 
the mother-fish is not allowed to ajiproach the 
nest ; the unusual practice of forbidding the 
approach of the motlier, being unfortunately 
dearly justifiable on the grouml of her unnatural 
and cannibal-like propensity to feed upon the 
eggs. Hence the faithful little male stickleback 
performs the duties of guardian and nurse with 
great fidelity ; constantly swimming round and 
round the nest, and menacing all intruders. But 
in other fishes, the parental cares do not cease 
with the hatching of tlie eggs, and the expulsion 
of the young fry into the waste of w'aters around. 
Almost every reader is familiar with the little 
‘seahorses’ seen in all aquaria, and wdth their 
near allies the pipe-fishes. The seahorse.^ or 
really merit their name. Their 
head closely resembles that of the horse in appear- 
anwi, the prolonged jaws and the high forehead 
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eggs are retained and hatciied. In tliis I'espect, 
Bolenostonia resembles the pipe-fishes rather than 
the seahorses. But further provision for the care 
of the developing progeny is made. The inside 
of the poucli, when carefully examined, is seen 
to,^ furnished with a series of long ihread-hke 
bo^csT These arc arranged along the verge of the 
ventral fins, which, m we have seen, assist in 
forming the pouch. On these threads in turn, 
small projections are borne, and tlie threads them- 
selves are described as being hollow. Such an 
apparatus, according to tlic best authoritiijs, i^ 
evidently intended for the secure attachmcjit, 
and possibly for the nutrition of the eggs ; whilst 
it has bi'cn also 'suggested that the youi^ after 
being hatched, may be retained in their earlier 
days within the sac and duly nourished by the 
filaments m question. It would thus seem as 
though in soldi os toma, 4110 care of the young had 
(’'iiotonly devolved uiion the sex by wliicli in higher 
life the offspring are tenrled, but that special 
provision in the shnpe of the peculiar lurmshing 
of tile sao lias been developed lor the eflective 
discharge ol the |xuental duties. 

IVssing now to other and still more .uniibiial 
features of hsh-life, we may find in several in- 
stances verv striking modifications of hahit and 
structure adapting fislies for the eflective discharge 
of the duties of parentage. There exists a curious 
t fish called the Asjnt^loy which illuntmtes one of 
the mod ili cations ju^t alluded to. When the 
season for the dfqio-iiion of flic I'ggs comes round, 
the fckiu and ti'Mic- geiKT.illi of the under sur- 
face of the body in the mother- fish, as.suiuo a soft 
spongy texture. The eggs being deposited, the 
fish by ju'esriirig upon them succeeds in eausiiig 
them to adhere to the .softened skin of lier body, 
llcjv they are found during the whole time of 
incubation or li.itchiug Jn tins situation, the 
eggs will obtain from the waku’ around the due 
supply ol oxvgen which is so necessary fin* their 
normal di‘,velopment. Alter the young fU’C hatched, 
the parental duties cease, and the skin of the under 
surface assumes its normally smooth a 2 »pearance. 
More extrnordiiiar}'-, in respect of the modified 
life of the fishes exhibiting it, is the hahit certain 
species possess in carrying the eggs in their mouths 
during the development of the young. A fish, 
the Arins of Ceylon, carries the eggs in the large 
and wide phaiyux or back jiart of the mouth ; the 
male fish discharging the duties of this strange 
nurse. Another fish, Chrumis, found in the Sea 
of (hdilce, fr'imilarly guards and hatches tho eggs 
in the mouth. No better illustration of tlie j 
remfirkable shifts and expedients to wdiich nature 
resorts in the care of the young gould well he 
cited than those just mentioned. 

A curious adaptation of fishes for the protection 
of the eggs is aliO found in the dog-fishes, shai’ks, 
skates, and rays. Here the eggs are inclosed in 
capsules, formed of a material closely resembling 
seaweed in its texture. These capsules are fre- 
quently picked up in an empty state on The 
seabeach, and arc known familiarly as ‘ mermaids’ 
purses.’ In some caqps, as in tjlxe Port Jackson 
shark (C&s^mclow), 4hese egg-cases may exhibit Ji 
peculiar twisted appearance ; and one curious fish 
(Gallorhynchus) fouj^ in tlie southern seas forms 
an egg-case curioj|(fly resembling a frond of sea- 
weed in appearance. These protective cases are 
formed within the body of the parent-fish, much 


as the shell of tlie egg is developed within tho 
! body of the biid. Any one dissecting a skate at 
' the time of egg-deposition, is certain to meet 
with the eggs in all stages of formation within the 
body of the fish. The young fish undergoes its 
develojunent w ithiu the case, which, in the dog- 
fishcb and sharks, is provided with spiral filament 
resembling the tendrils of plants, wherewith the 
egg-case is anchored to the stems of seaweed. 

Such are a few of the more remarkable devia- 
tions from the ordinaiy rules of fish-existence, 
in wiiicli, ali’e.idy remarked, care of the young 
I is the (\eej»ti()n i.ither tlnm the rule. Above 
the fishes in zoological rank come the frogs, 
toads, newts, and their allies. These animals are 
known to zoologists as Amphibia. They are per- 
fectly distinct from the reiitilcs, such as snakes, 
lizards, &c., although frogs and toads are popu- 
hiriy regarded ns membei's of tlie reptile class. 
Indeed the frog-classc shows many clear points of 
resemblance to tho fishes. Thus, whilst no 
reptile, truly so called, breathes by gills at any 
period of its existence, frogs, toads, and iiew’ta 
invarubly begin life with gills, ami end life with 
lungs. .Any one wdxo has yatched the traus- 
formation of the gilled ‘tadpole’ into the frog, 
knows this fact ; although, when the lungs of 
adult life .ipjiear, the gills of frog-babyhood dis- 
appeai’. Oul} in a 1(‘W members of tho frog-class 
do the gills remain after tlie lungs are developed. 
The cuiioiis Proteus of underground caves in 
(Jentr.d Europe, and the 8trm or mud-eel of the 
South Cariiliua rice-swamps, exemplify members 
ol thc> frog-class which Wathe both by gills 
and lungs throiigliuut the whole of their, adult 
existence. 

In the frog-class, many interesting examples of 
can* of the ollspi'ing are to bo found. The com- 
mon frog and toad are jicrfectly indiflerent to the 
fate of th(*ir olfspriug. The eggs are deposited 
m largo masses, and the young are hatched out 
as tadjioles, and pass through their changes or 
‘metamorphoses’ imlependt'iitly of jiarental care. 
But tins callous imlillerence to the development 
ol the ojh.|)rii)g is by no means universal m the 
frog-chiss. Til ere exists a small irog, common in 
France and Germany, and which is known to 
zoologists by tlie name of Ahftes ohstdricans. 
This species exhibits a highly singulai* habit in 
the cjire of the eggs. The mother-frog lays her 
eggs in the form of long chains, each containing 
some sixty or more eggs. Tlie male frog, seizing 
the chain of eggs, twines the string round his 
thighs. Thus furnished with his load of offspring, 
the frog, to quote the words of a zoolorist, looks 
like a courtier of the r^jlgn of James I. arrayed 
111 trunk-hose and puffed breeches. With his 
egg-hurdcn, the Alytes Tc'Lircs into obscurity, and 
retains the eggs until the young are ready to 
leave tlio egg. Then, as he enters the water, the 
young burst forth from the eggs, and swim away 
ill their new-found liberty ; whilst, rid of his 
load, the parent-frog returns to his usual habitat 
and Me. Equally interesting is the case of 
another frog (Oputhodelphys) of America, and of 
the American tree-frog known as Nototrema. In 
both forma, a curious pouch formed of a fold of 
skin, exists on tlie back, opcniiig towards •the 
hinder aspect of tho body. These pouches exl^t 
in the female frogs. The jpggs are placed therein, 
and undergo their development in this curious' 
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position. But the Surinam toad exhibits a still 
more remarkable modification of habit. The back 
of the female, like the under surface of the fish 
Aspredo, ptrows thick and soft at the time of egg- 
laying. The male frog, as soon as the eggs arc 
laid, then performs the duties of nurse. He deftly 
seizes each egg, and imbeds it in the soft skin of 
the back of the female. The skin closes over the 
eggs, and imbeds each within a little cell. In 
tins cavity, the egg undei^oes its full development. 
The tadpole stage is ptissed herein, and the gills — 
useless, of course, for breathing iu water? -are 
herein developed and shed. At the close of 
development, the young Surinam toads leave 
the mother’s back perfectly develope<l, and resem- 
bling the parent in every respect save that of 
size. Over one hundre/1 and twenty of tliese 
cells, it may he added, have been counted inHlie 
back of a single female frog of this sj»ecies. F 

111 Chili, a remarkable litSle frog exists, known 
as the lihinodcrma Dariinmi. In order to iiilly 
appreciate the peculiarity of the case of this -frog, 
we must firstly reler to the structure of a loinmon 
species, the edible frog (Jinn a, esculent a) <>f Euiv.jie 
When the male of this latter frog is w amiiied, 
it is found to possess a ])air of curious sac-hke 
organs, situated one at each side of the mouth, 
and known as ‘vocal sacs.’ These organs aid in 
producing the woll-knoivn loud ‘croak’ of the 
male frog. Distemlmg those ^acs with air, the 
intensity of the croak is greatly increas(*d, and 
the superiority in voice of the sterner over the 
gentler sex is thus demonstiMted. N<»\v, in the 
little Ilhinoderma of Chili, the male is provided 
with a pair of similar organs, un<l then* cun be 
no doubt that they serve naturally to increase 
the resonance of the frog’s voice. Jndee<l, the 
cry of this frog is reported as being of extreme 
clearness. In the Ilhinoderma, liowever, ilu'se 
vocal 'sacs possess another 1 unction, ob\ion<«ly 
of acquired, and not of original, nature. The 
newly-laid eggs of the mother-frog are depo'^ited 
in tlie vocal sacs of tlie male, which thus seems 
to resemble certain fishes alrcaily mentioned. 
Here, the young frogs are not rndy luitched, 
but remain until they are capabb' of taking cure 
of themselves. It seems clear', then, that such 
a function of tliese sacs is IkjIIi univiM'sal and 
extraordinary. That, iu the cour'se of time, the 
new duty of serving as nurseries has caused the 
vocal sacs of the Clnlian frog to undergo much 
alteration, seems perfectly clear when their nature 
is further examined. The vocal sacs are found 
to be enormously enlarged over wdiat certainly 
was their original size. They are found to reach 
forwai’ds to the aniinal« chin, and they extend 
backwards on the abdomen ; whilst not the least 
remarkable observation consists in the fact that 
the pressure of these sacs on surrounding parts 
has produced considerable alteration in the 
structure of these animals. Thus, the toimue 
has become shortened, probably to admit of firec 
passage to and from the vocal sacs. The shoulder- 
bones are described as exhibiting a twisted and 
deformed appearance, due to the pressure of 
the sacs ami their living load ; and it is likewise 
certain that the internal organs of the animal 
arc* also seriously displaced by the load with 
which it is periodically burdened. 

Such a case of alte^sed structure appeals most 
forcibly to the observer of nature, and demon- 


strates to him that the world of living beings 
is the scene of constant changes and alterations, 
through which the childreii of life advance to 
new habits, and to new ways and means of 
fulfilling their varied destinies. 

^ 

DUNLEAP TOWER. 

A STORY IS FOUR cnAPTI<:RS.— CHAP. III. 

When I reached the toiver on my return, I found 
th.at Rudyard had but just arisen. If he was 
aw^are that 1 had been out of tlie house, he made 
iio«coinment on the fact, but invited me cordially 
enough to breakfast. AVbj again spent tlie fore- 
noon m the shooting-gallery, and the afternoon 
at billiards. Rudyanl had not forgotten his 
overnight invitation, remiading me of my promise 
to stay a fortniglit at Dnnleap, a pronii.e which 
I was only too glad to exudirm. It niav appear 
.strange that a man in Mr Rudyard’- position 
should invite a foreign pedlar to stay for a couple 
of weeks under his roof; but he was a man 
wlio througli life, .md of deliberate cl mice, had 
houglit his associates ui a grade of lile mucli 
inferior to his own. The society of a ilog-fancier 
liad ahvays ha<l gieuter uttraitions for him than 
th.it of a gentleman, and ho would r.ither consoit 
with a groom than liis master any day. So are 
some men constituted. 

In my case, it was no doubt the novelty of my 
society that constituted the attraction. 1 W'a.s of 
a dillevcnt type Jrom any that had come within 
the range of his e\])erienco, and so long as I could 
contiive toenteitain liini and make Jioiii’.s, wliicli 
otherwise w'ouUl have lagged slowly, pass swiftly 
and pleasantly away, I hlu>uld be w’olcome to stay 
on at Dunleap Tower ; but bow soon bis lickl • 
burnoiir miglit change, and my visit be Imaitht 
to all abrupt termination, it was iinpoissiblo for 
me even to h.a/ard a guess 

And so scvor.al days passed away, our time 
being ehiedy spent in pistol-ubooting and billiai’d- 
playing, nigbt always bringing the punch-howd 
and cigar-box. 

Rudyard .still contrived to keep two or three 
tolerable horses in his stable, and most afternoons 
he and Miss Yavill rode out together for a couple 
of hours. Miss y.ivill generally dined with us ; 
and sometimes, ivlien botli she and Rudyard 
happened to be lu an amiable mood, .she would 
stay wdth us for an hour while we drank our 
punch, listening to some of my wdld stories or 
playing miadrillos on the piano ; but in her rest- 
less black eyes there was ever an expfession of 
watchful distrust, which all my clTorts failed to ! 
remove Not unfrequently, when one or both j 
of them wore out ol temper, tjicy would come 
to high words, and then Mias yavill would sweep 1 
out of the room iu a white fury of passion, fol- j 
lowed eitlicr by a grinning sneer or an oath from ' 
Rudyard, according to the mood in which he I 
happened to he. 

After that first eveniiv;, Rudyard never so 
much as hinted at the existence of his wife. He 
had had so much to drink on that occasion, thst 
I sometimes thought he rets;dned no recollection 
of the wild words he had 'Isjien spoken. One 
afternoon, when he was chalking his cue by the 
billiard-room window, I pointed to the old tower, 
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and remarked carelessly that it would make a 
capital subject for a pencil-sketch. He scowled 
suspiciously at me, and answered that he should 
k like to see anybody taking a sketch of his pro- 
perty — a well-greased bullet would be the wel- 
CQjjjeany such rapscallions would receive from 
him;^ 

During these few days I kept my eyes and ears 
constantly on the alert, in the hope ot being able, 
after a time, to discover some meaui 4)1 com- 
municating ivitli Catherine. I was not long in 
discovering that Aaron .Starke lived m a little 
white cottiigc which sl.ood on the summit of a 
ridge a little to the left of his master’s house, and 
that, from the position of this cottage, the whole 
space of ground lying between the bouiidajfy-wall 
and the old tower must be visible to its inmates, 
so that it Avould h(‘ impossible for any om* to 
cross it by daylight v*ithoiit being seen. It was 
•%Tily early in a morning, or when Kudyard and 
, Miss Yavill were out tor their afternoon drive, 
that I had a chance of getting out for a ramble. 
On these occahion-^, I wmh neaily sure to encounter 
Starke, generally ivitli liis gun over his shoulder, 
lie WMs enJently suspicious of my intentions, 
although the old tower ivas a subject never spoken 
of between us after that first morning. On one 
occasion, ho told me, in an ajipari'nily otfliand 
manner, flint he was a liad sleeper, and that he 
had a habit of perambulating tlie grounds at all 
sorts of uncanny hour.'’, and that t(» shoot any one 
whom he might find prowling about the house 
at such times would be a deed that ivoiild lie but 
lightly on lus conseieiiee. Ol a friilli, both he 
and his ina.ster, judging from their words, seemed 
to look upon a liumiui life more or less as a 
matter of slight couser|ueiice. 

My bedroom was situaLe<l at an angle of the 
house from which the uUl tower was not visible 
One morning, on awaking as usual soon alter day- 
break, I found that it was raining heavily, and 
lhat it was not possible to venture out ot doors. 
Slipping on a few articles of clotluirg and opening 
my bedroom door ((uietly, 1 traversed with 
cautious footsteps the long corridor, at the end of 
w'hich was the billiiu’d-rooiii. From the windows 
of this room there w'as an imimiieded view of 
the tower — the object of niy <laily and nightly 
thoughts. 1 diew asi<le one of the blinds and 
stood staring out with listless eyes into the 
gray rnin-sraitten dawn. Suddenly my gaze was 
attracted to .a moving figui'o which w'as crossing 
the walled -in ground and going in a direct line 
towiards the door in the tower. The figure, which 
was that of a female, was attired in a gray hooded 
cloak, "Imd carried a small basket iii one hand. 
Behind her, in stately dignity, slalked a huge 
black dog. A second glance was sulltcient to con- 
vince me of th^ personality of the hooded female. 
Thpe was something in her gait and bearing 
which told me lhat she was none other than a 
certain tall, thin, red-liaired girl, the daughter 
or niece of Aaron Starke, as 1 took it, whoTii I 
had seen more than once passing between the 
cottage and the houge. She pi^used at the low- 
browed door of th<5 tower, and producing a large 
Jccy from under her cloak, unlocked it, and w'ent 
inside, the black d^g gravely seating himself on 
his haunches aiu/cloing sentry-duty outside. A 
quai'ter of an hour later, the girl esame out, 
relocked the door, and, accompanied by the dog. 


which frolicked around licr, set off back again 
in the direction of the cottage. 

Had any further proof been needed to con- 
vince me that Catherine w’as a prisoner in the 
tow'er, what I had just seen would have sufficed 
to furnish it. It was evident that the girl sup- 
plied Catherine with Ifer meals, and that her 
visits were made thus early in the morn- 
ing, 111 order to escape observation. It was 
probable that a similar visit was paid after the 
shades of ei'cning had shrouded the landscape in 
obscurity. And she was shut up there, friendless 
and alone, in that gray old dungeon by the sea, 
which must bo haunted by so many sad and 
cruel memories. 1 tried to picture her to 
myself sitting there hour alter hour through 
all the dreary day, with never a creature to Bjicak 
on»3* word of comfurt to her, and lying there in 
till dark through the still more dreary night, 
with only the voice gf the ever restless sea, some- 
times moaning like a creature in pain, sometimes 
cliapting a loud pa'an ol victory, to fill the empty 
caverns of her lieurt and brain. Could it l>c 
possible, I asked myself again and again, that 
the gla^l-eyeil, bright-haired A'lrlihg of my boyish 
love had been brought to this bitter strait, and 
by the man, of all others in the i\ orJd, who ought 
to have loved and cherihhed her more than Ufe 
itself i O Martin Jliulyard, providence will have 
a long and bitter account to settle with you one 
dav ! 

The enterprise that I had set biTore myself was. 
evidently more dillieult and dangerous than I had 
auticipaled, and as one uneven 11 ul day passed 
alter another, I began to despair of success. But 
even in the ev( nt of my being able to learn 
nothing more, 1 could at tin* end of the foitnight 
return to Mrs Staveley with the information 1 
already possessed, and leave that lady to decide 
what further steps ought to be taken in the 
interests of her niece. Still, it would be infinitely 
more satitilactory if I could succeed in communi- 
cating with Mrs Kudyard lu person, and take 
direct from her own lips a message to her aunt ; 
and to that end all luy ellbits now tended. 

I was standing in the dining-room one after- 
noon, looking out with a heavy heart towards 
the tower, whose gray batthnuents were just 
visible over the tops ol the tree-., when Kudyard 
and Aaron Starke came into the room. They 
<lid not seem to notice riiy presence. 

‘Satldle the mare at onc(‘,’ said Kudyard to 
Aai-on, ‘and ride olf to Kippleton without delay, 
and tell Morton to stop tins horrible mortgage 
business till he hears furl her irom me. * There 
must be no delay, for i^it comes to Wuistanley’s 
ears that wo are trying to raise the wind in 
this fashion, wc shall have the bailifls down upon 
us before we are two days older.’ 

Aaron left the room at once. Kudyaru turned, 
and seemed to start when he saw me. ‘Ah, 
Jacoby, you hcrel’ he said. ‘Well, there’s no 
harm done. Wo are, most of us, more or leas 
hard up at times.’ With that he began to 
whistle, as though he had not a care in the 
world. 

The afternoon was weai’ing apace ; Kippleton 
was twenty miles away ; and Aaron Starke could 
scarcely get back to the tower before mornhag. 
As if to aid my purpose, Kudyard complained 
that evening of a headache, and retired earlier 
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than usual ; and as the turret clock was striking as a relief, and lay back as still as a dead man, 
eleven, I found myself alone in bedroom, waiting and hoping for the dawn. I think I 
I put out my candle, and after waiting half an must have fallen into a doze, for when I next 
hour in the dark, I opened one of the windows opened my eyes, a dull gray light, that just 
and leaped out into the garden. The shrubberies, served to steal the heart out of the darkness, 
were soon threaded and the boundary wall was filling the room, and, by fine gradoj^ins, 
reached, beyond which 1 had never yet passed, brightening into the dawn of another day.' 

The wall was no great ob'^tacle to an active One by one the features ot the room evolved 
man, and I was quickly over it and making my themselves out of the darkness, ^ assuming by 
way across the moorland towards the old tower, imperceptible degrees, as the daylight advanced, 
which now rose grim and tall before me. It an aspect dreary and commonplace enough, and 
was a pleasant starlit night, and at intervals the one certainly not calculated to afford me much 
young moon showed her white face through a gratification, A small sfiuare room, with bare 
rift in the clouds, so that I Lad as mucli light lloor and bare uiiplastcrod walls, clammy with 
as I needed for my purpose. As I approached damp in several places ; a chimney and fireplace, 
nearer to the edge of the cliff, I heard the but no grate ; for window, a small square opening 
murmurous lapse of the tide as it surged gfntly high up in the wall, glazed with little diamond- 

np the beach, and soon the foot of tlie tojver shaped panes of dull glass, and secured outside 

was reached. Dark and silent it stood, wdiW no by tlii-ee massive iron barsi; opposite the window, 

sign of life about it, itsu strong oaken door a heavy oaken door, in the centre of uhich \ras 

securely fastened. Was Catherine awake, and if a small grated aperture, through which were^ 
so, by what means could 1 succeed in attrafting visible tuo or three stone steps, part vd a flight 
her attention ? I could think of no other WMy leading upurard to some region uni iifjwn ; lor 
than the old-fashioned one, which has been trieil furnilure, the tressel bedstead and stiiiw mattress 
thousands of times before. Gathering a^handfnl on wdiich 1 was now stretched, a rude wooden 
of gravel, I flung it up at the window ; and then, chair, a snvall round table, and an earthen pitclier 
after waiting a lew seconds, 1 did the same of wmter. Such wa< the place in which I now 
thing again, and yet once again. Scarcely had found inysell. There was a second door in one 
I thrown the third handful, when a casement corner, leading, as I afterwards discovered, to 
was opened and a voice called out ; ‘ Who is anotlicr room, larger in size than the first one, 
there?’ ' but having no window, and lighted only by two 

It was Catherine’s voice ; 1 should have known ■ narrow loopholes. ! 

it again anywhere. How my heart thrilled at Somewhere about c'lght or nine o’clock, the * 
the sound ! dcatb-like stillness -was broken by the sound of j 

‘1 am rhilip Burton; and I am here at the approaching footsteps — a sound which it glad- 
desire of your aunt, to aid and assist you in any dened me to hear, altliough I knew not whether 
way you may think best.’ they were those of a friend or an enemy ; for 

* villain ! ’ liisscd a vcfice in my car. Before I began to h‘el already as though I had been 
I had time to turn, 1 received a eradiing blow shut out long weeks ago from the world. There j 
on my head, and as I lell with failing senses was a noise as of some one unlocking a do(U', 
to the ground, Catherine’s shriek vvas the lust then the lootsteps di scendeil the stairs, and there 
sound that I lieonl. came into view through the grating first the 

When 1 recovered my senses, 1 louiid niy.‘?elf figure and then the visage of Aaron Starke, 
in utter darkness. ]^k»r the moment, I fancied Having unlocked the door of my room, by 
that 1 was lying in my little bed at Brew^ood, I which I learned that I was a prisoner, he came 
and I seemed to hear the far-off thunder of the ' in. 

night-mail; but on trying to lift my head, l| ‘Morning, muster ])eillar ' Not quite defunct 
found 1 had no powder to do so, and on reaching , yet, eh ? ’ he said with a laugh. ‘ ITow is our 
up with my hands, 1 discovered that it was crown this morning? Bather sore, I calculate, 
swathed in a wet bandage, and next moment W^ell, liere's some vinegar to bathe it with; and[ 
all the events of the night flushed across my hero, too, is some toast and coffee ; for I suppose 
memory. Still grojung about wdth my hands, your appi'tite has not quite deserted you.’ 

I found nothing to touch either above or beside ‘Peifiaji.s you will have the kindness to tell 
me; but under me was a straw mattress, on me where I am, and also why it is considered 
which I now lay stretched, unable to i*isc. Ah, requisite to lock me up ? ’ 

it was not the distant tJiunder of the train that ‘ In auhW'er to your first question, I may tell 
I heard, but the old familiar plaint of the sea you that you are at present in the lowest room, 
as it came surging slowly up tlie sands. I was or rather in tlie dungeon, as it is more commonly 
still,^ then, in Dunleap Tower, or in some place called, of the old tower. In ^swer to your 
contiguous to it ; confined, perhaps, in some second question, I can only say that it is gene- 
dungeon into wliich daylight never penetrated ; rally thought needful to lock up people who 
and even now the sun might be shining brightly arc mad ! ’ " 

beyond the walls of my prison — if prison it 'Madl You don’t mean to say that I am mad?’ 

were. But no ; I would not believe in such ‘Mr Iludyard says you are, so I feel bound 

diabolical malice even from a man like Budyard. to believe it. ^es, mud undoubtedly — crazy — 
Again and again I essayed to rise frean my daft, as they wiy in to part of the world.’ 
pallet ; hut ml my efforts proved unavailing, ‘ 4^ ciay it be the wiB Pf 1^ 

.1 felt strangely weak and ul, and seemed to Rudyord to keep me shutup 

h&ve no more strength than a child. The d^k- ‘’fnat depeto upon the pl^^eare of to 


h&ve no more strength than a child. The dark- ‘That depends upon the 
ness was so intfoase t^t my eyes grew pained ness. You will probably 1 
wifib^gHring into ana I dosed them at length of asking him the questa 
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long ; but that by no means proves that you 
’will get an answer to it. And now let me 
examine your upper story.* 

I offered no resistance, but let liim take off 
the bandage and bathe my hood -with vincg.ar 
anijyater ; after whicji I drank the coffee he 
haoDil^ght me, for I saw at once that it was 
needful lor me to regain my strength as soon 
as possible, so as to be able to make some effort 
for my liberty. 

‘My advice to you,’ said Aaron in oonclusiou, 
‘is to get as much sleep as you can, and you'll 
soon be as right as a trivet. I’ll look in again 
about noon ; * and with a nod of the head he was 
gone. 

I think there must, have In -on an opi^ite in 
the coffee, for while still brooding over ray fatt‘, 
I lapsed after a time into a dee]) dreamless slee}», 
^hicli lasted lor scvcmiI houi-b, ami left me so 
•Imuch stronger and lietter, that J louml it just 
possible to crawl across the room and examine 
my prison more minutely. Presently I again 
heard footsteps dosei’uding the stairs, then tin* 
door of my dungeon was o])cned, and Mr Rud- 
yard, carrying a heavy liiuiting-wlii]) in his 
hand, with Mias Yavili behind iiim, came in. 
There was a savage scowl on liis l.ici* as his 
eyes fell on me ; and, early as tlie day was, J 
could see tliat lie liad been drinking heavily. 
In the background stitod i\arou Htarke, w'lth a 
complacent grin on las eraity lace. ‘ Dash my 
wig*’ said Jiudyard, ‘but 1 almo«,t wish T had 
done ff)r you altogether.’ 

‘A ])oor limatie, my dear,’ said Miss Yavili, 
‘and hardly accountable for las actions.’ 

‘Ay, crazy enoiigli, in all coaseieiice. lie 
W'onld most likolv have murdered us all m our 
beds borne night, it 1 b.'uh.’t hiuiul him out.’ 

‘It’s curious how thc.,e aisaiie people always 
try to aid each other,’ resumed Miss Yavili ; 
‘a madman assisting a mad woman to escajie. 
There’s sometlang quih* romantic, a.s wa-11 as 
outrageously ludicrous, in tin* idea * And then 
the point of it ! , He doubtless tlanks both him- 
self and her perfectly sane, and all the rest ol 
the world hopelessly mad ! ’ Her haid ringing 
laugh resounderl through ilie room. 

‘Well, we’ve caged our bird now, Margery; 
and we’ll take care to keep his wungs clipped 
for some time to come — eh, little one ^ ’ 

‘Just so. But how nicely he took you in, 
Maiiin ! Upon my w'ord, if all mad people arc 
as entertaining company as Mr Jacoby, a lunatic 
osyUim must be a pleasant place to live in.’ 

‘W€^, I let a little of bis crazy blood out 
last night, and he looks all the better for it. 
Why, I’d sooner give a thousand pounds than 
miss the pleasure of seeing him hiu'e.’ 

‘ You are extravagant, Martin ! A thousand 
pence would bo enough ; the pounds might be 
difficult to raise in the present state of our 
finances.’ * 

‘That sharp tongue of yours, Madge, will*get 
you into trouble some of these fine daya’ 

‘ And get me out gf it too, never fear ; ’ and 
humming a little air, she took his arm and led 
him out of the room. 

To all that Eud/ard had said, 1 hod replied 
not a word. I IgfSw his bruted nature too well, 
avpadaUy in the mood in whieh he then was, 
nm to be aware that it would have been worse 


than useless for me to have appealed to him, 
or even to have asked him a single question, 
j Such a course would only have drawn down on 
j mo some further insult ; besides ahich, I was 
j too weak and ill to say much, so I deemed it 
best to remain silent under the infliction of his 
! presence. Aaron came ‘back shortly afterwards 
I with my dinner — bread and meat, and as much 
' water as 1 might desire ; and at dusk he 
i visited me again, bringing with him a large 
' horse-rug in which to wrap myself at mght. 

I Tiiia, then, was the diabolical scheme which 
1 lludyard’s malignant brain had hatched. It 
j was to be assumed that I w'as mad, in the same 
! way as it had been assumed that hia wife was 
' mad ! And what was there to prevent him 
' from carrying out his scheme —from persisting 
' in .il as long as he should choose to do so? 
i Noobing but his own conscience, and that was 
a commodity which Jie w'ould have been the first 
to laugh to scorn. Here, in his own domain, 
amopg those lonely hills and moors, Mr Rud- 
yai'd was an absolute autocrat. The nearest 
village was two miles away, and his own servants 
probabl;^ believed as he tol^l thorn to believe, 
lie, their master, said his wife was mad. Why 
should they dispute his word t As for the 
foreign probably they had been given 

to understand that he liad dcpiU’ted as suddenly 
j as he had arrived. There was nothing extra- 
I onlinary in that. Nowhere could I discover a 
ray of comfort. 

It is not requisite, neither would it be pos- 
sible, for me to enter into any detail of eoich 
day's exiierienccs during my imprisonment in 
Dunleaii Tower ; indeed, the ]ielty incidents of 
one day were so similar to those of another, and 
of many otUerH, that wlien I look back in memory 
to that time, it seems to me little more than one 
long tlay and one long night of confinement, 

! whose monotony was but seldom broken by any 
' incident more noteworthy than another. Three 
or four times in the course of every twenty-four 
hours I was visited by Aai’on Starke ; but his 
visits took place at irregular intervals, his last 
visit being sometimes ‘ close upon midnight, and 
his first one soon after daybreak, so that I never 
knew when to expect him. lie alw^a^s brought 
me a sufficiency of plain food, such, 1 imagine, 
as was supplied to the servants at the house. 
Once every day ho never failed to examine the 
window’’ and the fastenings of the door, so as to 
satisfy himself that neither of them had been 
tampered with. Though not a bad-tempered 
. man, his tlioposition was taciturn and roseiwed, 
j and two or three nioyiings would sometimes 
' pass without more than a brief greeting on 
either side. At an early period of my imprison- 
ment, I did not fail to try what effect the promise 
of a bribe would have upon his fidelity ; but he 
put away the idea at once, quietly but with 
de,tcrmination ; and soon it uras an understood 
thing between us, without being expressed in 
so many words, that I was not to try to tamper 
with his good faith as a jailer, and that in return 
he would do whatever lay in his power to soften 
the rigour of my imprisonment My health and 
strength improved rapidly after the first day or 
two, although I had lost so much blood xroku 
the woimd in my head, and suffered so much 
from the want of fresh air and exeroiaei that I 
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never thoroughly recovered my vigour during 
the whole time of my confinement. 

Rudyard came two or three times a week to 
see me, sometimes alone, sometimes accompanied 
by Miss Yavill, but always with Aaron for escort 
If he chanced to be half drunk when he came, 
which was not imfrequently the cuse, he would 
stand and gaze at me for some minutes, and 
then stumble up the steps with a muttered oath 
of satisfaction. At other times he would be in 
a talkative mood, and would exult in the plea- 
sure he felt at having me fast by the heels ; but 
always in his low cunning way, going on the 
assumption that 1 was mad, and that some day 
it would be necessaiy to transfer me to an 
asylum. But whatever his mood might be, I 
always treated him with a silent contempt, lylnch 
only served to deepen his hatred of me. ^ 

IN THE ORANGE GROt^ES OF FLORIDA 

A SOJOURN EU’S EXriORIEXCEH. 

Fob several years, the advantages of Florida a.s 
a land of promise for .small capital ist*! with a 
bias towards horticulture have been ividely pro- 
claimed. Among the miscellaneous multitude who 
went in search of these advantages w'as a friend 
of the writer’s, lie had been sorely hit financi- 
ally in New York. Wrecked in fortune, broken 
in health, lie had left the huily-burly of Broad- 
way for the primeval wilds of Florida, there 
to seek strength of pocket and body. Deep in 
the forests of Orange County he had fixed his 
home. To it I was invited, after he had been 
settled a few months on what he proudly 
called ‘his grove.’ In America, change of ocdi- 
patioR is as common as change of <‘ 0 .stume. The 
quitting of commerce for horticulture iva.s not 
remarkable, the more .so that my friend had 
some practical knowledge of gardening, for he had 
cultivated a pretty paiterre at his villa in New 
Jersey. Still, when he wrote mo in teclimeal 
terms of the art of oraiigc-groning, and of the 
.certain comiieteucc awaiting those bkil fully pur- 
suing that easy and delightful pursuit, J feared 
the good fellow was uncoii'^ciou^y repeating the 
literature of land-ugents and garden-manuals. I 
therefore wits anxious to see with my own eyes 
how orange-growers lived, to experience jier- 
sonally their mode of life, and to apjdy such 
£ n. d. tests to the cah uhitioiis of my enthasiastic 
friend as wouhl prove them right or wrong 
What I saw, learned, and surmised is here pre- 
sented to the reader. , 

I reached my friend’s grove at the latter 
end of winter, accoiding to the almanac ; but 
in full summer, according to the temperature. 
The family consisted of tliree : my friend, his 
wife — both elderly — and tlieir son, aged thirty. 
I found the men singularly blackened in com- 
plexion j though broivn-blondes naturally, they 
had become almost os dark as Arabs. The lady 
was of a XJRibd-emerald tint. It was strange 
to see blue eyes gleaming out of such bronzed 
faces, and to note how many subtle modifica- 
tions of mind and body had taken place in a 
few months. The young man had been some- 
what of a dandy ; he was now a rude back- 
woodsman, careless of externals, almost defiant of 


them. The ohr, gentleman existed in his shirt- 
sleeves ; and wore a pair of trousers that he 
would not have given to a beggar in New York. 
Something of his old stateliness remained : f 
he is of a proud English stock; hut he was 
fast becoming undistiiiguishable from the^ nre- 
vailing type of settlers. His wife was triremoet 
deteriorated. No women dres.s more elegai*tly 
than those of New York. ‘Frights,’ ‘dowdies,’ 
and ‘quaints* cannot exist in the modish atmo- 
sphere of that great centre. ‘Dress or die’ is 
the unwritten but terrible law of w'omendom. 

In Floiida that is inipofe.sible. There, women 
die if they do di’CS'^, save in the evening. During 
the heat, a garment of gossamer is too oppres- 
sive ; , and when ladies have to cook with the 
temperature ranging fnun ninety to a hundred 
degrees, dreg's is on<‘ oi the least considerations. 

And ladies can get no lielps in the backwoods. 
Cooking, and washing-up afterwards, occupy 
some lour or five hours daily ; and whenr 
laundry- work and house-cleaning are tidded, the 
work is somewhat t lying. 

Yet my friend’s home was a delightful oni', and 
compared with the teiu‘ment-d\velling.s of New 
York, Brooklyn, and Jensey City, was an abode 
ftf bliss. It was a sort of daring eompound of a 
Swiss chrdet, log-hut, and frameliouse, with the 
notion ol an Indian bungalow, ^ly friend’s son 
was its author in idea and realisation ; and it 
was by hi.s strenuous toil upon it that he had 
become blackened so mncli. The inside was 
roomy and airy ; tlie dinin<g-r(Jom and X'lRdour 
quite charming, the hedionnis exquisitely neat. 
Noitheni taste and good breeding wore \ibible 
everywhere. But I am sure that if my }oung 
Iricnd builds another boiiK* in a few’ yeais, it 
will not be like this. He W’lll be satisfied 
w'ith a log-hut. The eliinate is so rapacious 
that it devours timber visibly. Each dW'dJmg 
i is mounted upon log-piles, wliicli have to be 
Irequently renewed These glow black in a 
very short time; and the .sun and the mois- 
ture woik unceasingly’ nt the di'^holution of the 
upper btructuiv. Cracks begin in the roof ; 
vegetation starts, grow’s subtly ; and soon rot, 
wet and dry, completes the mischief. 

The liou.se was built upon the margin of a 
lake, wdiich was almobt circular in form, and 
about the third of a mile acro.ss. Rouml it 
the land rolled m knolls and wavy sw’ells, 
topped with groups of w’eary-looking 
trees , and in the hollow.s, copses of young 

oaks, green as ocean w'ater in their spring 

f(»liagc. Stunted palmettos, jungle-grajs, and 
bubhes belted the margin of the lake ; and 
for beveral yards the ivater W'as carpeted with 
a dense mass of weeds. At intervals, other 
dweUings were placed near the lake. Some 

had been erected for a year or two, and were 
growing swart and grim. One was new-coated 
mth whitewash, and gleamed* overpoweringly 
in'* the blazing sun. It was embowered in 

an orange, grove ; and the contrast between 
the rambling white building and the deep, 
impressive green of the trees was very beauti- 
lul as reflected in the lake. Nearly opposite, 
an old general of the Southern army was ouild- 
ing a cobtly wooden villa, i^ence the noise of 
hammers fell in pleasant cadence, and added 
to the charms of the symphony the wind was 

' ' " ■ — ^ 
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making in every vibrant thing. Swinging in a 
hammock under the veranda, smoking the rural 
pipe that stimulates the softer feelings of the 
heart, and opens it to impressions that aij3 rarely 
known in city-life, and talking of the joys of 
rctijejnent to my friend, I thought him the most 
fortunatt? of unfortunates to be driven from the 
inferno of New York to such a paradise. What 
was the gold of Wall Street to the golden 
fruits of the groves round about the lake ? What 
silver was so beautiful as th(‘ waves of the lake 
as they glittered in the hot, impetuous wund? 
Here alone of all the vast space of America was 
tliere repose from the I'cmorselcss rusli for the 
wealth which maddens the getter and kills the 
loser ! Subsequent familiarity with the <l,ptail8 
of life in an orange grove proved to me that 
even that life has many bitters mingle'd witli its 
^weets ; and tliat tlic duke far mentc is impossible 
'for people who have merely sought in Elorida 
Hrhat they failed to get elsewhere — namely, an 
easy conqictenpy. 

My friend’s estate consisted of some dozen acres, 
one half plant'd wil.li orange-trees several years 
old ; the other just reclaimed from the forest 
and in prooevss of plantation. As 1 went over 
the grove, I was bonievhat disappointed with 
the trees. Many had a haggard, hopeless look 
about them. A few were vigorous, promising 
good harvests when older. The* grove had hetm 
neglected ior a time, T leariusl, the jirevnais 
owner having died. My fiiend lound it a wilder- 
ness, the trees positive! v lost in the w’eods. Tliese 
had eaten away the life of many young trees ; 
and aceouuted dor the languid, outworn upnear- 
ance of the grove. Ilow costly and formidable 
foes weeds arc to settlers, I soon had exjicrienct*. 
of. llowMiiarveliously seiisitiic to good and bad 
treatment the orange-1 res* is, 1 also Jeurned. At 
the first inspection of the grove, 1 leared my 
friend had simply come to I’lorida to be wdiolly 
ruined. Sickly trees, pining in arid sand under 
a burning sky, promised nothing hut dusaster. 
An examination of the kitchen garden w'as 
little more assuring. The vegetables w'cre either 
w’eakly, or running into coarse rankne.ss. Soil 
there was none ; only sand, white as flour, 
and as fine. In tins, native w'ceds evidently 
liad every chance of success against exotic vege- 
tables and fruit-trees. 

I did not express my gloomy foreboding to the 
owner of this blighted spot. lie talked gaily of 
Ins good-luck, of the improvement that had taken 
place* in a few months, and of the phenomenal 
rise in land-values in those parts. In a few 
years he would have five hundred trees, producing 
fruit worth, on the average, ten dollars per tree. 
Anxious to go into the facts of orange culture, 
I proposed to nw friend a plan by which I was 
to sojourn and labour with him. He agreed ; and 
the following account contains my experiences. 

We rose at half-past six, took breakfast about 
an hour later. It consisted of oatmeal porridge, 
buckwheat or other hot cakes baked in a pan, 
and a fried mass of jj).l that wa^ left from the 
previous supper. TUiis was for economy’s sake ; 
far no food will remain untainted after a few 
hours. It was also the stomach’s sake, as the 
condiments mixei^ with it satisfied the peculiar 
gastric craving for a pungent stimulant At eight 
o’clock we proceeded to the grove, where we 


hoed round the roots of about twenty trees, clear- 
ing the weeds from a circle of four feet from 
the stems. How laborious this was can only be 
known to those -who have worked at it The 
weeds had to be extirpated, however deep they 
penetrated, or they began to grow afresh in a few 
days. A species of coiibh-grafts was the most 
troublesome ; it clung to the ground like an 
octopus to a rock, and it was as dense as felt 
Th6 hoein" aerated the roots of the trees, and 
also prunerrSlhe woody fibres. Upon a certain 
number of trees we bestowed all the slops and 
waste-water of the household. These rejecta were 
conserved witli a care which a Chiiianuiu would 
have respected. They were the chief fertilisers 
ive employed ; and it was marvellous to observe 
how quickly and extensively the trees responded 
111 a. lew days, yellow leaves began to grow green, 
hanging brunches to brace tliemscdvcs up, and a 
limp; unhappy-lookingk tree to put on a semblunci* 
of sturdiness, l^rom what I saw, 1 consider the 
orange to he most i-espoiisive of all arboreal things 
to human touch. AVIiether it be the pecuhar 
climate of Florida, or that imexplaiued develop- 
ment of ^‘xcelloiice wliicli ahrrost all fruits grown 
in America show, 1 do not pretend to decide ; 
but it is certain tliat the oranges of Florida are 
already the largest in Ihe world, and their quality 
is unequalled by the clioicest fruit of Europe, of 
Syria, and the Brazils. 

As 3 continued the work and noted its results, 

I began to think my friend’s Alnaschar-dream 
of five thousand didlars a year might become a 
very plain iact, if he had tlie capital needed to 
lertilisi* the whole of his plantation. Given tlie 
right situation^ abundant and appropriate food, 
and that devoted attention whicli it claims, and 
tlic orange-tree seems to offer as certain a return 
for money, time, and skill as any investment in 
the old or new world. 

I give my impressions as I go on, though they 
somewhat interfere with the dc.scription of the 
life we led. Two hours’ hoeing in the increasing 
heat were as much as 1 could endure without 
hrcakiiig-off for a while ; so, about ten o’clock 
wc retired to the shade of the veranda for cool- 
ness and a smoko. Refreshed and rested, we went 
to the kitclien garden, where weedihg, digging, 
and planning occupied us until the delightful 
‘hollo, hollo!’ frtim the house called us to the 
mid-day meal. Nowhere is the appetite keener 
than in Southern Florida. Huinau tissues bum 
away in its hot, damp atmosphere like the 
houses, I needed more than twice as much food 
as’ in the northern and mnldlc States, or in any 
part of Europe 1 have 1^’eJ in, and the food 1 
most craved was nitrogenous. The quantity of 
haricot beans 1 consumed still astonishes me. 
These formed the pideet de resistance. Fresh meat 
was unprocurable, and we had to use stock-fish 
largely when our canned beef ran out. Fari- 
naceous puddings gave variety to our dietary ; 
and when salads and cabbages were ready, these 
added to our dainties. Fortunately, my hostess 
made capital bread, a noble art she had learned 
in England. Without this 1 could not have stood 
the steadily increasing drafts which the climate 
and the toil made upon me. Had I been re- 
stricted to the hot ‘ biscuit ’ which does duty fol 
bread in the households of most Americans, I 
could not have lived more* than a month or two 
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under the conditions of an orange-grower. Tea 
Avas taken with the mid-day meal ; and I liked 
it the better the blacker and more astringent 
it was, though such a ‘brew’ would poison me 
now. This desire for strong tea was further 
evidence of the exhausting climate. 

Remarkable as my 'appetite was, that of my 
friend’s son was still more so. lie had been 
delicate from childhood, and it was partly on 
his account that the family had gone South. For 
the first time, existence was a joj^^o him. He 
revelled in the heat, worked like a mule, and 
ate like a scmad of navvies. Still more surprising 
was the pnysical change wrought in another 
young man whom I had known in New York, 
and who was living near my Iriend’s grove. 
Forest-life had metamorphosed him from a 
willowy stripling into a strong man. His 
appetite was unappeasable ; and he had fre- 
quently to get up during,, the night to satisfy 
it. But the trenehernijin who surjiasscd all 
that I came near in Florida was a negi'o, 
named Tom Wilson. lie was of magnificent 
proportions, over six feet high, immensely 
muscular, and notwithstanding his cohnir, a 
handsome man. He was the most skilful axe- 
man in the country, and could biing down 
moi'e pine-trees than any two men that had trie<l 
against him. He earned five dollars a day. But 
he was voracious as a shaik ; his dinner was often 
six pound.s in w'cight, and it was one of the 
amazements of the neighhourhood to see Tom 
clear the huge jar containing it. 

I have dwelt at length on this subject, as it 
is of transcendent importance to those who think 
of settling in I'loriua. The enhanced eost ot 
personal nuiinteiumce, if the foregoing be fair 
samples of apiictites g<‘nerally, is a matter of 
serious importance, more especially as all food 
has to be imported, and ofti'ii brongbt by vehicle 
from the railway or river-side wharf. 

Owing to the ah'scnce of gross, it is not po-«- 
sible to have milk and its jiruducts. Floiida 
certainly is not Avithout coavs ; l)ut they are small, 
unimproved creatures, picking up a scanty living 
in the marshes and hummack-bwanips. Ah these 
are cleared and utilised for lioiticulture, cattle 
will disappear, for sheer lack of sustenance. I 
have seen some patches of Bermuda grass AAhich 
thrives in the sand, and it may be possible to 
make pastures Avith it after a Avhile. But for 
the immediate future, all the milk, butter, and 
cheese needed by settlers must be imported ; and 
so must all animal food, save the diminishing 
supply of game. I will not enlarge upon the 
reckless slaughter of a|1 thing® that run and lly 
by the incrowding multitudes settling in the 
Flowery Land, livery youngster has a gun and 
revolver, and shooting is a passion. I have seen 
the most wanton destruction of rare birds ; even 
the celestial-voiced mocking-bird is not spared 
by those who love tlie detonation of fireann.s 
more than any other sound. I admit the fascina- 
tion of the hunting instinct, and .that sport is 
the only amusement in a wild and unsettled 
country. Nevertheless, it is banishing the tender, 
the beautiful, and the humanising ; and it is im- 
poverishing the country. As horticulture is the 
only business that can be carried on in Florida, 
and as insects are vastly destructive to fruits and 
vegetables, it is the h&ight of folly to annihilate 


the small birds. The orange-tree is the prey of 
many insect parasites, and sometimes a whole 
grove is blighted by them. I have seen scores 
of trees ghastly with ‘scale,’ and owners almost 
driven to desperation. Indeed, the difficulty is 
to keep the trees clean. Nothing struck mg^^jiore 
than the contrast between the fruit of thf^oves, 
often black and wrinkled, and the brilliant plump- 
ness of the wild oranges in the huinma^s. I 
believe the health and beauty of the latter Avero 
owing to the birds, which preyed upon the insects, 
their natural food ; whereas Ironi the groves birds 
were banished, as every boy found his pastime 
in blazing aivay at them. 

In the tropical climate of Florida, insect life 
is a .huge and ^lermancnt afilictiori. All living 
things are subject to it. Gardens arc desolated, 
animals are tormented, and man is driven frantic. 
Among the griefs that (kstressed my hostess was 
the army of cockroaches which invaded her larder 
and stores. The amount of food spoiled by tbeaft 
pests was serious. They AA'ould get into the 
dough, into puddings, into pies and steiv® ; and 
of course all had to be thiown away Avberi the 
monsters were discovered. At dusk, Avhole armies 
made iheir aiipi'arancc, and the floors were lite- 
lally black. Nor did they confine themselves to 
the living-rooms. I’hey iinmled the sleeping 
apartments and devoured all the leather they 
fouiifl. But repulsive as they were and costly, I 
could have tolerated them though taking mea- 
sures to destroy them. Nothing, however, availed 
agam&t, or couM mitigate the miseries caused by 
the mosqmtoe.>>. Kaily in March, these insects 
began to appeal’, and soon they attained undisputed 
domiuioti. Before sundown their annunciatoi’y 
luun began, and until full dayliglit next morning 
it never ceased. They always commenced by 
settling on my feet and ankles under the supjicr- 
table ; and from thiuice bit impartially to the 
crown of my head as the night Avent on. 'i'he 
pain and irritation caused by mosijuitoes often 
made the evenings a tune of pure distress for me. 
As a new-comer, 1 Avas the chief attraction. Still, . 
old and young sufl’ered, and mauv a pleasant 
party aa'os .spoiled by the clouds that streamed 
in from dooi-s and Avindows. By carefully fixing 
the mosquito-curkuns, one might get rid of them. 
Yet the jirovoking trunipeting gomg on outside, 
and the heat wduch the cuilains caused, often 
banished sleep altogether, and made the night 
season a prolonged anguish. 

During the prevalence of electric storms, the 
twin troubles of J'^londa, weeds and mosquitoes, 
had a glorious time. Such lightning, thimder, 
and rain uie not knowm in northern latitudes. 
The clear sky will suddenly groAv wan; the 
forests will be dimmed with what seems the 
smoke of a vast conflagration .rushing towards 
you; distant trees will fling about their upper 
branches like Avindmill sails, and then, like a 
jiark of artillery, simultaneously lightning and 
tllimder blaze and crash, as if heaven and earth 
had collided. Dowui conies the rain in cataracts, 
in vast slanting walls of liquid, that drum on 
the earth, that pound the roof, that roar tlmnigh 
the foliage of the groves with a might, -.a 
grandeur, an awfulness whi6h even surpasses the 
wild magnificence of an ocwi storm. One of 
these electric outbursts lasted lor thirteen hours. 
During this time, two sullen-looking banks of 
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clouds in tJhie north and east were the centres 
whence the stupendous pyrotechny proceeded. 
The lightning varied in colour fnim pale opal 
to pink. It shot in fan-like gushes, like the 
aurora borealis ; it descended like glittering 
chains of steel ; it zigzagged at every angle ; 
and* 4i|^e vistas of supernal glory in the 
intensely black sky. 

Responding to this meteorological convulsion, 
all the fqrest inhabitants began to .speak. The 
tree-frogs whistled with frantic shrillncKS, the 
pond-frogs croaked in hoarse rhythm ; the pine- 
tops hummed dreamily ; occasionally the choking 
bray of a distant mule would be lieard ; and most 
startling of all, wouhl striko-in the rumbling 
bellow of the alligators. These last .sounds cannot 
be forgotten by those who hear them with nerves 
palpitating in rt;spon.se to an electric storm. The 
alligator is a formidable and a hideoii.s neighbour 
in many parts of Floftda ; and almost every 
.hight, I heard them in the hike. Yet people do 
not seem to be afraid of them. 

After the most copious deluge, the ground 
would be dry, for the .sand sw.xl lowed it as it 
fell. IT once Florida presents a delightful con- 
trast to many jiarts of Amerna during the 
spring rains. No mud exists; tlie road-tra(ks 
are improved ; the air is cooled ; and the Iragrance 
that arises from the orange groves as the sun 
mounts the sky is heyond word.s to express. 
But the older settlcns complain of the fall of 
temperature ; and seated round a huge logfire, 
shiver and huddle' as if m process ot congelution. 
Many take violent cataniis^; and the latent 
poison of malaria begins to ro-fernient in ilieir 
thinned blood. I have mentioned the blackening 
of the skill caused by the climate. After an 
attack of malarial fever, dysentery, or other local 
disease, this blackness sometimes di.sappears, and 
the skin becomes dully yellow. In llie course of 
a few years’ residence, a blanching j)i<)ce.ss begins, 
and the akin looks like that <j1 a consumptive 
person, and is often granulated like boiled rice. 
Indeed, the pallor of many who had lived in the 
country continiiouslv for five or six yi-ars w.is 
almost repulsive. It betrayed by un outward 
sign the debilitation going on u itliin, and led me 
to doubt if people of northern origin can per- 
manently settle m the peninsula. 

After a residence sufficiently long to test both 
the climate and the possibility of amateurs gaiuiiig 
a livelihood by orange culture, I came to the j 
conclusion, that for six inontlis— namely, from 
October to March — life in Florida can be nimle 
pleasttnt and profitable ; but the other half of 
the year must be spent in the northern States, 
or in the highlands of Georgia, Tennessee, or 
other invigorating region. The orange is only 
one item towards wealth-making, and it i.s often 
an uncertain one, the lemon being the surer of 
the two trees most cultivated. But strawberries 
iixe still better for those having suitable ground. 
They ai-o quickly raised, require little capital, 
and little attention save in tlie fruiting season ; 
and if they con be produced in January and 
February in large quantities for -the New York 
and Boston markets^ an excellent living may be 
mtide. Early vegctal^es also are a certain source 
of income for those who devote themselves to 
their production ; ^nd as railways increase and 
^accelerate their freight-trains, these dclicacihs may 


be sold all over the cities of the busy, opulent, 
and frost-bound North. 

But before Florida can” become the winter fruit- 
and-market-garden of America, it must have a 
system of irrigation suited to the trade. It has 
the heat, it has the moisture ; keep these in con- 
junction, and all sorts of, succulent plants must 
thrive. By ii.sing large quantities of moist weeds 
to the roots of our vegetables at the time of 
transplantation, we made all that had languished 
before to flouri.sh. By persistent hoeing round 
the orange-tree.s, we made them advance rapidly. 
When the question of chomic.iil fertilisers, suited 
to the orange and lemon, has been scientifically 
.settled, progress wide and rapid Avill follow the 
m*oves. At presc'ut all is speculative and pro- 
bationary. But that indomitable determination 
to succeed which marks the American and the 
British settlers in Florida, will have its certain 
rewards iu time, and that sandy wilderness will 
be converted into a coAiucopia for all mankind. 

In the meantime, life in an orange grove has 
many* tribulations and disenchantmonts mingled 
with its imdoiibti'd pleasures. Out of the immense 
number of experiences now being gained by the 
multitudes colonising the Fbwery State, many 
generalisations mu&t emerge, which will increase 
the pleasures and diramisli the pains of orange- 
growers. The outcome of my personal experi- 
ence is, for the settler to begin upon a .'imall scale, 
taking care of his capital and his health. The 
cleverest man must go upon iacts ; and though 
lunts and book-instruction can help, they cannot 
make an orange-grower. The most important 
matter is the supply of suitable food. It should 
be got from the great purveyors of the North 
direct, aiul in such quantities as to make the 
freight low. Fowls should be the source of 
animal food, and goats for milk. All water 
should be boiled belore di inking, and lemons 
shoiihl be taken for beverage instead of tea ; 
they prevent hea(lache.s, one of the troubles of 
the country. 


HINTS ON BOOKBINDING. 

A coRREsroNDENT wi’itcs : It may be of some 
use to many of your readers to offer a few 
hints on the subject of bookbinding, in which 
not only is the largo collector interested, but 
other', who accumulate a small library of well- 
chosen books. The lover of books is always 
disajipointed when he finds that the appearance 
of the binding becomes faded or shows signs of 
decay. The writer .served an apprenticeship to 
the art of bookbinding #10111 tlie year 1822 to 
1829, and although he left that toade shortly 
after the expiration of his term, he has all his 
life been interested in' book.s, is in po8ses.sion of 
a large collection, and has purchased many works 
of comparatively small intrinsic value beyond 
that of their external aj)pcarance. 

The remarks in Chamberses Journal for May 30, 
1885, are correct so far as the deterioration of the 
material used in bookbinding is concerned. The 
modem preparation of leather is often injurious so 
far as durability is concerned ; and an experienced 
hand may detect this by feeling it A very inferior 
miUhoaxd is also used, which is liable to damage, 
where the old mUlboard * would sustain none. 
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The best protection is to employ a well-known 
tradesman who has a reputation lor honest work. 
As to the leather, it is rather surprising that calf 
is not named, whicli, if good, is certainly not the 
least durable, and is in many respects equal to 
riissia or morocco, if good and properly finished. 
The writer possesses Y^^^ks in all kinds of ma- 
terial, from the best leather to paper boards, 
old binding and new binding, and all in good 
preservation. Some of the bindings are two 
hundred years old. All of them — if the term 
may be used — are in a green old age. There 
axe gome works in white vellum as sound as 
when they left the workman’s hands, and for 
two centuries have been much used. Morocco 
and calf may generally be relied upon with 
more certainty than other leathers ; but sheep- 
skin, which is often made into an imitation of 
morocco, ought not to be used lor works ofiu^r- 
manent value. 

One word as to pigskii'. Tlie writer has a 
vivid recollection of hinding a f:m’ly Ihlde for 
a farmer in the North Riding <»! Vc*lv h.-. It 
was a folio Bible, printed in Kdinbttrgb. Its 
owner, who was one of the cuily followers of 
John Wesley, had collected a number rf copper- 
plates, maps, &c., illusti’ative of the text, news- 
paper cuttings with manusciipts of sermons, and 
autograph letters of the caiOy associates of the 
founder of Methodism. He brought all tho■^c, 
with a carefully prepared index in his own 
writing; and it was the business of the binder 
to 'mount the loose sheets and interleave the 
Bible with them according to the pagination 
he rendered. When this was complete, Ihe 
one volume had expanded into three. Jle 
wished the whole to be bound in pigskin, on 
the ground that he was riding upon a saddle 
that his father had also used ; and that was evi- 
dence, he said, of its hlreiigth and diirabilitv. As 
the Bible contained the genealogy of his family 
in all its branches, he wanted it to be as ini])en8h- 
able as it could be made. IJe brought the pigshm 
from his own saddler. On the youngest sou of 
that aged man going out to Australia in 187JJ, 
the hinder had an opportunity of seeing the vol- 
umes, and although they had been u.sed for so 
many years, ihe covers bore no marks of wear, 
beyond showing that tliey had been freely handled. 
A work printed in 1G78 at Rotterdam and hound 
ill white vellum, non ut hand, is in equally good 
preservation. 

The great enemies of books in lihrarie.s are gas, 
damp, and dust. In the library of a friend near 
London, havoc cpniniciiced among the upper 
shelves of ve^ expensively bound and valuable 
books ; tlic binding firtt showed a faded appear- 
ance ; when opened, ihe joints split, and the 
leather on the buck fell under the touch like 
tinder. Curtains on ridlers had been placed as 
a protection against dust, and the whole house 
was heated by hot-air pipes. The explanation 
was easy, when an cxaniinution took place. The 
room was brilliantly lighted by two gasMiers, 
without any provision to carry away the products 
of combustion. In ten years the destruction had 
been serious. In some works in common use 
which were in the drawing-room, hound at the 
pame time and in the same style, there were no 
perceptible signs of decay. 

The owners of trea':ured books would do well 


to take precautions on these heads. As a rule, it 
is better to have no gas-lighting in libraries ; but 
I where such is unavoidable, due care should be 
taken to have free ventilation and pipes to carry 
away the spent gas to the outer air. A library 
should be kept dry and well ventilated, and 
curtains drawn down in front of the are 

preferable to glass cases. 

A ROLAND FOR AN OLIVER. 

Tlie fair sex are occasionally placed in embar- 
rassing situations, caused by their unthinking 
comments. An hhiglishnian travelling by train 
in the princi])ality of Wales found himself in a 
compartment in which two Welsh young womim 
and 'tiraself were the sole occupants. Never 
imagining for a moment that the English stranger 
nndei stood Welsh almost as well as a native, 
they amused ihem.selvcs* by freely commenting 
on the personal appearance and probable calling 
of their fellow-fiaveller. 

‘Not bad-looking, if it wasn’t for lu- no.se,’ said 
one. 

‘I think his mouth is the worst,’ remarked the 
other with equal polilcncss. 

‘Rather “loud” suit of clothes,’ was tlie next 
comment. 

‘Well, he’h only a cattle-dealer, I expect,’ 
returned oritie niimlHi’ two. 

I’lie subject of tliese remarks good-temperedly 
preserved Ins self- possess ion by tlie lieli> of a 
friendly iiew'spaper, and when he had iimiergone 
a fill ther .scathing Iji’e of criticism; laid down his 
pajKT and calmly obscnisl m excellent Welsh • 
‘Since >oiiv liheial and witty criticism of myself 
and my affairs now bcems somewdiat exhausti'd, 
may 1 inquire w'lu're you yoiuig ladies come 
[ from, and wduit may bo your names ? ’ 

[ To use the narrator’s owm words— -he never 
knew till then wdiat blushing scarlet meant, as 
he watched xvith aniusi'inent the dri'adful con- 
liisioii of his fair dotraetors. 


‘TELLE EST LA VIE.’ 


A GOIiUEH CUll, 

A blushins]' gill, 

So chacitniig. 

A handsome face, 

A manly grace — 
Alarming ' 

A lover’ ,s sighs, 

Ills soft blown e^e.s 
»Sw tendoi ' 
Swtetdieamx hours 
Among the Poweis ; 
Suiiendei ! 

Without alloy, 

Her new-found joy — 

A lover ; 

But Hiey forget 
. They know not yet 
Each other ! 

A f ower-wreathed brow, 
A marriage vow ; 

For Dover ! 


A husband’s kiss, 

A three-months' bliss 
Is over ! 

Two vows spoken, 
Two hearts broken, 
For over : 

The hitter pain — 
They love again, , 
Ah, never ' 

A last good-bye, 

A wife’s low cry — 
They sever : 

For Hope has fled, 
And Love is dead 
For ever I 


Two little vows 
In haste are spoken ; 
Tw 0 young hearts 
At leisure broken. 
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THE CABOLTNE ISLANDS. 

Tine race for posse, '.si en oi now torntonos in 
rornote seas is at ]»rosont so Icoen, 'that those 
Mho are by profession neither international 
lawyers nor diplomatists, ar- fmdin" a .subject 
oi cngros!5in}» intere.st in tboM' piinciples Mhich 
at once stimulati' tlie energy and re'^train tla* 
cupitlit}'’ of coluni.sing nations. 'J’he l.itest tiding.s 
of transpontine enterprise ri'ach ns from the 
Western Paciiic. (lerinany, M'e are told, has 
oceu])ied the (Uroline Tsluuds, and has .sent 
nolilieation of the fact to the Eurojiean powers 
Spain, it is said, asserts .an ancient tith> to tin* 
same territory, and a dillerenoe is likely tt> 
arise between the two ])Ower? about a pos.ses- 
foion wdiich lias not yet been .shown to be very 
valuable. Now, it would be dillicult, perhap.s 
impossible, on the information which has yet 
reached us, to decide between the tw'o claimants ; 
hut it may be useful lo notice those rules wdiicb 
must govern tlio deci.sion of the question if it 
is to be settled in accordance w’ith internal ional 
law. 

The time-honoured method which explorers 
Used to adopt in ortler to appropriate the land 
whicfi they had discovered, was for each dne 
tvJ set up In.s natiomil standard on the ino.st 
n-nvenicnt hill-top, and declare the territory 
to belong to the sovereign he rcprt‘.scnted. The 
plan had many advantages. The eager dis- 
coverer had no need to establish Ins power 
cither by force of arms or by the patient aggres- 
sion of colonia.ation ; he waas troubled with no 
nice questions *as to the rights of the aboriginal 
inhabitants, and his sweeping declaration of owner- 
ship did not condescend to define the limits 
of his appropriation. But those time.s are past. 
It is now more than a hundred years since 
our ow'n Lord Kame.s, referrkig to the Law 
of Nations, WTote* : ‘ Symbolical pos.session will 
confer no right, eiUaer on the person who uses the 
symbol, or on the State whose subject be is. To 
acquire the pro^rty and to evclude otlvjr.s, there 
must be real occupation.’ This rule, which was 


thcj;i now, has now' acipiired the respectability 
of age, and it i.s at length universally recognised 
that to confer a good title, both the intention 
to posi»i‘.s> and the actuaL pos!5e.gsioii must be 
proved. It ns obvious lhat\he adoption of such 
a principle mmt go far to simplify questioins of 
ownership between rival nations, and how danger- 
ous the.s«‘ may ho, any one can realise w'ho is 
old enough to remember what wans once known 
as the ‘Oregon (,)uestion.* It will he observed 
th.at smh a rule unccremoiiiouAy cuts down any 
claims founded on mere paper titles ; and an old 
writer sa>s, Ih.il navigators pay no more atten- 
tion to a monument creeled as evidence of pos- 
.se.ssi<>n, than they do to ‘the regulation of the 
Popes W'ho divuled a great part of the wofld 
between the ciowns of Castile and Portugal’ — 
an observation which is curiously in point at 
presi'iit, when we learn that the Spanish claim 
rests, in part at lea.st, upon the famous bull 
i^sue<l by Pope Alex.audt'r VI. in the year 1493. 
Thi.s Celebrated document has often before been 
used to check the eiilcrprise of roving mariners ; 
indee<l, it w'as once cited as an objection against 
the atquisitive voyages ol our own Drake; but 
oil lliat occasion Queen Elizabeth plainly told the 
Spaiiwh Ambasisador that ‘she did not acknow- 
ledge tile Spaiiiauls to have any title l)y dona- 
tion of the Bidiop of Borne, so she knew no 
right they had to any place.s other than those 
they were in actual j^ossession of.’ Her Majesty’s 
shrew'dness liad anlicijiaSk’d the reasoning of inter- 
nalioiiul jurists. In point of fact, no W'eight now 
attacluM to royal Icttcrs-patent, or charters pro- 
fessing to make a grant of new territory, uiilc.ss 
they are folloAved within a reasonable time by 
actual occupation ; and this give.s occasion to the 
inquiry, ‘What is jiroper occupation?’ Strictly 
speaking, occupation can only be complete when 
the countiy is placed at the disposal of the occu- 
pying state, and this of course is best achieved 
when her colonists have settled themselves over 
the w'holc area. But how seldom this is accom- 
pliahcd, let the history of our own colonies 
attest. * 
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In many casc^', tin* size of the territory and 
the number of the .settlers make such aequisition 
an impossibility ; and then arise doubts as to 
boundaries. When Charles II. made "rants of 
land in North America, the limits landward were 
not defined, an<l it was bU""osLed that these 
grants might carry a right to territory straight 
across the continent to the Pacific. r>ut the rule 
which is now acknowledged to apply to such 


and most skilful s.iilor.s of Polynesia, expected 
to acquiesce without a murmur in the assump- 
tion of sovereignty over their land by .some 
European ^tate, which has found there a fulcrum 
for trade, and a mine of archaeological Avealth ? 
The answer i.s, that no single nation is eijjiitipd 
to shut out another ; and it the settlers ‘ol tliat 
other acipiire iinporinuce hy virtue of their 
trading energy and their skill in tin* arts, then 
annexation ought t(» he eliected in the interests 


cases is, that occupation of a tract of hind on 
the s(‘a-coabt gives a titloi to all the country 
landward as Inr as the waterslied line. Tlie 
circumstances of the ca,se before us, howeviu-, 
are not likcdy to cause any dillu-ulty as to 
boundaric.s. Tn all jm'b.'ibililv, no one of the 
islands which ioj‘m tfio Caroline group i.s T.irgvi 
enough to admit of a divided ownership; and iii j 


of the natives themselves, becaiisi’, as a conse- 
quence of tliat public act, tlii'y w ill be protected 
in the ])eaceful possc.ssion of their lands — a 
ii;dit which they could not vindicate for tliem- 

.selves. 

These, then, .ai’c the cardiinil principle.s which 
must be appliisl to any proof which may ho 
adtluccd by eillier power in .siqtport of her claim 
to tbe.se l.lr-aw;i\ islands,* It is only bv a pro- 


that case, the (juestion belwceu (Jermanv and cess ot very carefuPv w, ’• i ' llie I", o masses 
Spain as to each individual isl.md will be dei uled ot eAidence, tli.it ad . ii .:■■ 1 ■ can be reailicd 

wholly in favour of one of tin m, in accordiine vvliicli will coincide A\itb tin' tacts tin* case; 
W'ith that principle Avhnh deckiics that not only 1 and nnlc-s mch .i coincnlcine is attiUiud, a sub- 
all the territorv actually ]Kjs.ses.s( d bA' a settle- j stniitial in)Ustn‘e a\ ill be done, 
ment shall belong to it, but also all that m -\ci'urding tv» u conteni])oraiA’, only live of the 
the hand., of another jiower AA'ould be a men.ice. islands are of a moiiiitaliioiis < har.n ter ami ap])a- 
to its security. J\ir it is obAUous that Sp.uii | reutly of reunite Aoleuuie origin; liv tar the 
could have but a pioc.irioiis iio^sessioix of the ! gre.iter iiuinber are flat coral islands The A^egeta- 
West side of an island of fi\e-atnht\\i‘ti(y '■quare ' tiou m jiaiticukiilv inh and lu\urioiis, il the 
miles in extent, if CJerm.iny on tin east side In'ld | A.iiietv of specn , is nut great 7'Iie mount. inej 
a fort and coaling station. Wt it by no nnMiis are cladAvilli lues to tlieir summits. The char- 
follows that the AN hole ardiipelago must ai know - [ acter of the Acgetitioii la pietty much th.d of 
ledge the suprduacy ot the saiu" Mate; fm one ! other I’acilic i-lands, .ipin-oacluug lu tin' wtslmu 
of the thri'c groups into Nvliich the islands are ' i.sLmds to that "f llie i’hiliiqiiiu's and Molucca,?, 
naturally divided, may be touiid to bi'loiig to j Ferris are loiiinl in extvaoidinary abundance, as 
one power, Avlule the other daim.mt ni.iy j aio judiim of N.nious .sjiecie.i (locoa, nreca, mpa 
successfully establish her light to thi' leiiiainiiig and sago p.iliiis), and also pandauu'!, I’onml the 
tw’O. coast., are geueially thick fringes of inaiignm'.-, 

Discovery, then, is but an inconipk'te title unles., ! icillnwed by Auunms fnuitue-, and fuilliir up 
it is folloAA’ed up by I’ossc.saon ; but Avhen so , the luIK, mount. iiii lore, st“, among wlil<h ai am 
fortified, it AVill uinjue,sLionabl\ extinguish eA cry .sjiccies ol liciis are jironiuieiil, mixed wiUi arlo- 
other claim. Now, the honour of discovmng <ar]>us, myiiMica, (itnis, eimenja, ciateia, dc. 
these scattered i.sland.s appears to rc,st AVilh ncilher | 'I'lie launa ol the islands i.s not iicli, and, except 
of the iival states, but aniUi Poitugal, by A\hom i biuls, ])robablv of no fommercial importanco. 
they Avere dnscovered in ; though as to | The < lunate ol (he jsland.s is essentially tropical, 

the trader.? Avho are ,«ettle(l m tliem, Spain and i but ANitboiit Irojm ;tl regul.ii ity. It i.s pievailingly 
Germany seem inetly (qui'lly diAideil. Tin* j moist. There dm*, not .^eem to be any regular rainy 
proof, in short, in l.iNoui ol om claimaiiL’,s .ictual j period. 'J'lie eaderii and (entral islands o'peci- 
posacssion neuily balances that in favour of the I ally are li.-ible to violent rain-slorms ; yet on the 
other, and aa'o are tliroAvn b.-ek upon the etfort ' AA'boh' the cliniatu is agieeable, and, aAN^ay. from 
to find some actings of one of the parluxs In hicli the <o.i.st, health \*. The peoiile themseh'es cau- 
shttll establish at le-vd an intention to ikcssc-ss ; deiitly belon" to the same well-rormed, broAvn, 
and if the Avliolo matter should ultim.ilely' be c ■ t I«- intelligent Pacific race; as the 
submitted to arbitration, it is to this ]K)int that II .v ■ u. . i: ' New Zealanders, and, like them, 
the arguments ot the suitors will be mainly alas, baAv .siith nd much ni number.s, iti physique, 
addres.sed. Germany anoII, of course, cite the and iti inoraLs. by contact Avith a wrtain clas,s of 
definite act of appropriation avIihIi Las at thi.s Ailutes The l<ilal ])opuhil ion, even including the 
moment r.iised the question of oAvnenshi]), and PellcAv ]sl,iud.s (avIucIi some regard as a .si'p.irate 
will be able to eIioav that notitieatmn of tliat act group), does not probably exceed twenty thou- 
was duly given to the poAvers. Sp;iin will point j sand. The archipelago is naturally divided into 
to her mis,sion-Avork in* the island.?, to the three grtnip'^, east, central and Avest, whicli, accord- 
announcement made in the la.st Cortes that she ing^ to some authorities, corre.spond to political 
was about to appoint a spe<-ial governor over divisions, each group being under the general 
them, and perhaps also to the lact that that dominion of one chief, Avho has his residence in 
officer had actually set out lor his destination the centre. The Caroline natives are great traders 
before information of the German action aa^os both among theimselves and Avi^h Jiuropeans. At 
received at Madrid. present the principal articles bartered with Euro- 

But it iriay be objected that, amid thi.s balancing jicans for iron goods, tobacco, spirits, bottles, &c., 
of pretensions, the rights of the original inh.i- are trepang and cocoa-nut oil,^ Europeans are 
hitants have been wholly ignored. Are the settled in seA'eial of the islands, mainly Ponapo and 
native Malays, Avho al’e reputed the hardiest Yap, and do considerable business with whalers. 
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; We may add that hitherto thf-c islands have 
not been i-egai'ded as bi'ing important, for tlu'y 
lie far out of the track of the great ocean 
highwayf*. 'I'liey are chielly interesting from an 
archaeological point of view, for they po^-^-ess 
•sf>iao«^^markabie ruins of what must ome liave 
been magnilicent biiirdiugs. Kouu* of the stones 
employed by these early archilecls are said 1(» 
measure thirty-five feet long, and twenty feet 
broad by filti'en feet in thiekne^--. Tin* rude 

sculpt ures which are found there bear clo'C 
resemblance to thosi* of liltister Island, which, 
however, is six thousand miles aw.i\. The ]mr- 
po'50 and origin of these monuments are qinU* 
unknown. 

fc-. 

A IJOLSE DlVTUni) AGAINST ITSELF. 

t'lIAl'j'i’.U VAWITI. 

Next morning, (Vui'.tance, seated as usual in the 
loggia, which was now% a*- the we.illu'i* glow hut, 
veileil with aii awning, heai’il, her eais heing 
\ery qun k and on the aleit Im iweiw sound, 
a tinkle ot tin lu‘ll, a sound of admittance, the 
step of Domenico l<‘a(inig some \jsitor to the 
])lace ui A\hi»h she sat. \\"as it /e, coming yit 
again, to implore Ik r pardon, an e\tcn^lotl of 
privileges, a hope lor the hituie' She ni.ide 
out in^f'iutaneouslv, howeier, that the lool^ej) 
which follow'ed Duukuico wa^ n(»t that of young 
Gaunt. It was soth i, le-,-. ihsided, aii indelinile 
feni.i](' step, ^.‘lK ! it uj) in Ik r diaii and li t- 
I’TK'd, httiiig lur book l.dl, and ne\t moment siw 
Mis Gaunt, old-ia limned, itna-MiK'd, with a 
troubled lo(ik upon her tue, m her shawl .ind 
hig hat, tome out aiiuost. ti’indh iq-oii the loggi.i. 
Cori'dance spraim, to hiT 1< et — then in a ninuunt 
tolhqf'cd and .diiaiik away into lurstdf. Itelore 
the young lovei, she "Vvas a ([iieon, and to liej- 
I’.ilher slu' inrst'neil lier dignitN very' well , hut 
will'll hit, mother iqipeared, the L'lrl had no long**! 
.Miy ])ow'i'r to hold ii]) her JkmiI. !Min Ckuint 
was old, very liadly diesscil, not very <l'\er or 
wise, lint Gonstaiiee felt Iho-e mild, somewhat 
dull eyes jK'netraling to the deptLs of htr own 
guilty heai t. 

‘llow'^ do you do, Mes 'W.tiiug'^’ fniitl Mis 
Gaunt stilllya (She had eallcJ her ‘my dear’ 
yesterday, and had been bo anxious it) jdeasi.' 
iier, doing everything slic coiiM to ingratiate 
luibelf.) ‘I hope i do ndt tlmtiirb you so 
eaily ; but my bon, Gaptaiu Gaunt, is going 
away ’ 

‘Oyes- T heard, lam very soiry,’ the guilty 
Constance murmured, hanging her Ji^wl. 

‘T do not know that tliere is any cause to be 
sorry; we wc‘i*e*"gomg anyliow' in a lew’ day.s 
Ami ill Loiulon, my bon will find many 
friends.’ 

. ‘ 1 mean,’ said Constance, drawing a loug breath, 

beginning to recover a little eour.ige, feeling, t«cu 
m her discomfituie, a faint amusement still -‘1 
mean, for hia likiids here, w'lio will miss Inm 
bo much.’ • « 

Mrs Gaunt dai tctl a gkince at Iku’, half wrath- 
ful, half W'avermg. |It hud Beeme<l so uimatuial 
to her that any gill could play with or resist 
lier son. Perhajji*^ aH/'i’ all, lie had misunder- 
stood Constance. She said proudly. ‘ II i.'T friends 
always miss George ; he is so fiiendlv. Nobody 

fp - 


ever a.sks anything from him, to take any trouble 
or make any saenliee, in vain.’ 

*I am sure ho is very good,’ said Constance, 
tremulous, yet W'uking to the sense of liumour 
underneath. 

‘That is why I am liert^ to-day',’ ‘ aid Mrs Gaunt. 
‘M}'- son — rememhv'rs— though ])erha])'. yam wall 
allow he has not much call to do so, Miss 
Waring — that you said someLhmg about a paicel 
(or Frances. — ilcar Erancirt, he wulL hw her — 
that will nlw'ay'b he ‘something.’ 

‘Tlien lie is 1101 coming to sny^ gnod-by'e?’ 
she said, opening lu'f eyes with a semblance of 
innocent ami regictlul sur[)nsc. 

‘Oh, IVIibs W'aiiiig’ oil, Cimstance ’ ’ ciii'd the 
poor mother, ‘Hut perhaps my boy has made a 
mistake', lf<* is veiy -wn Iched J am sure he 
never closed hi.s eya-s all lii'.t night It you saw 
hini tliib moriinig, it would go to yamr heart. 
Ah,* my dear, he think' yam will have nothing 
to bay to him, and lus heait i. broken. If 
3 'ounvill only' let me tell him that he has made 
a miskiko ' ’ 

‘ Js it about me, Mrs Gaunt ? ’ 

‘ Oil, •CkmstaiK e ! w'lio sh|juhl it bo about but 
yam'-' lie has never looked nt anyone else since 
he f aw yam fir. t. All th.it h.is be<*n 111 hi.s mind 
has been how' to see vim, liow' to talk to you, 
to m.tk(' hiiiisflt .igree.ible if he could — to try* 
ami gi t your favour. 1 will not conceal anything 
Itom you. 1 iK'ver was sal idled from fho first. 

1 lliought you were foo gi’.uul, loo mm h used 
to fine people and their w^ly^^, ever to look at 
one <d Ui-. Hut lln'ii, when i .s.nv my George, 
lie' flowa-r of my'’ Iks k, with nothing in Ins mind 
Imt liuw to ])h.''-e you, hi. eyes following you 
wh ‘lever you went, as il tlieic wa not another 
in the woi hi ’ 

‘Theie was not another in Hordighera, at 
least, baid (‘imstam nnder her breath. 

‘There w.m not? — Wdiat did yam say - what did 
vam My'f Oh, then* w.i nobody that he ever 
w.abted a thought on Imt you. 1 hail my doubts 
all the time. J ii-e.l to bay' • “George dear, don’t 
go too fai ; fhmt throw (vevylliing at lur fei't, 
ill! you Ivimw' ’ I'mi 1 iinghi , is well have talked 
to th(* bea. If he had been the king of all the 
woild, he wa)uld hava' poureil everything into 
your lap. Oh, my dear, a man’s true love is a 
gloat thing ; it is more than ciow'n.s or queen’s 
jewels. You might have all the world cunt.iins, 
and beside that it would he as inithiiig — ami 
this IS what he has given ytiu. Surely, \ou did 
not understand lain when ho sj'oLe, or he did 
not understand you. Perhaps you were taken 
by surprise — fluttered, aJ» gills will be, and said 
the wrong words. Or yim ware shy. Or you 
dal not know your. own mind. Ol^, Constance, 
bay it was a nu.stuke, and give me a word of 
emnfort to take to my boy' ' ’ 

The tem’R were rnnning dow'n the poor mother’s 
cheeks as she pleaded tlius for her bon. \Vhen 
slie had left homo that morning, after .surprising, 
div'iuing the secret, whieh he liad done lu.s best 
to hide froiu her overnight, there liad been a 
double purpose in Mrs Gaunt's mind. She had 
intended to pour* out such vials of vviath upon 
the gill vvho had scorned her .son, sucli flooijp 
of righteous indignation, that iiev er, iievaT should 
she laise her he.id r''i'iifcanl .she had intended 
to watch her •'•ppurKii.iry _ 1; j.lead on her knee;?, 
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if neod were, if their was any hope of getting 
In'm Mhjit he wanted. It did not disturb her 
that these two intentions were totally opposed 
to each other. And she had easily been 
begiiiled into thinking that there was good hope 
still. 

While she spoke, Constance on her side had 
been going through a scries of observations, 
running comments upon this address, which did 
not move her very much. ‘Tfhehad been king 
of all the world — ah, tliat would have made ji 
differonce,’ she said to herself ; and it was all 
she could do to refrain from bursting forth in 
derisive laughter at the suggestion that she her- 
self had perhaps been sh}, or h.ul not known 
her own mind. To think that any uoniaii could 
be such a simpleton, so easily deceived ! The 
ciuestion was, vhi'tlier to he gi*ntle with the 
delusion, and spare Mrs Caunt’s leelings ; or 
whether to strike her dou»i at once with indig- 
nation and sharp scorn. Theie passed through 
Oic mind of Constance a rapid calcnlation, that 
in so small a eoiiimuiiity it was better not to 
make an enemv, and also ]ierha]is some solteiiing 
rolleetlons from the reiuorse uliich reelly Iiail 
touclied her last night. So that when 'Mi', 
Gaunt ended by that lervent prajer, her knei's 
tremhliiig with tin* hall inteiit/on of Jailing 
upon them, her voice faltering, licr tears llowung, 
Constance allow’ed herself to lx* touched with 
responsive emotion. .She put out hotli her hands 
and cried ; ‘Oh, don't speak like that to me ; oh, 
don’t look at me so! Lear, dear Mr^ Gaunt, 
teach me what to do to make up lor it ' loi 
I I never thought it w’oiihl coim* to tlii*’ J never 
imagined that he, wdio dcseiAes so much better, 
would trouble himself about me. Oh, what a 
wretched creature I um to biing trouble every- 
wIkto ! for I am not free. Don’t you know I 
am — engaged to some oue else? Oh, I thought 
everybody knew of it. J am not free.’ 

‘Not tree!’ said Mrs <jJauut with a cry of 

dlhUlUV. 

‘Oh, didn’t you know of it?’ said Coiistanee. 
‘1 thought everybody knew'. It lias been seltlecl 
lor a long time — since I wms ipute a elnld.’ 

‘My dear,’ said Mrs (Tunut solemn]}, ‘jl }onr 
heart is not lu it, you ought not to go on with 
it. I did liear soim-thing ol — a gentleman, whom 
your mamma wished you to marry ; who was very 
rich, and all that.’ 

Constance nodded her head slowly, in a some- 
what melancholy assent. 

‘But 1 w'as told that you did not wish it 
Tour-.elf~-that you had hrokmi it off- that you 

liad come here to avoic*^ Oh, my dear girl, 

don’t take up a lulse sense ol duty, <u’ — or honour 
---or sell-sat^rifice ! (’onstaiu'e, you may have a 
right to sacrifice yourself, but not another — not 
another, dear. And ail his hajipineBS is WTappeil 
up in you. And if it is a thing your lieart does 
not go w'ithl’ cried the jioor lady, losing herself 
in tile (’omj)licatlon of phrases. Constance only 
shook her head. 

‘ Dear Mrs Gaunt ! T think of honour 
and duty. What would berome of us all if W'e 

put an engagement aside, because —because ? 

And itx would bo cruel to tlio other ; he is not 
1 could not, oil, I could not break 
off — 0 no, not for, worlds — it would kill 
him. But will you try and persuade Captain 


Gaunt not to think hardly of me? I thought 
1 might enjoy his iriendship without any 
liarin. If T have done w rong, oh, forgive me ! ’ 
(Constance cried. 

Mrs Gaunt dried her eyes. She was a simple- 
minded woman, who knew' what she ^an;^od, 
and whose in^tinct taught her to refuse a stone 
W'hen it w'tis olTiud to her instead of bread. 
Hhe said: ‘He will forgive you. Miss Waring; 
he W'lll not think haidly ot you, you may ho 
sure. They are too infatuated to do that, w'hen 

a girl like 3'ou lakes the trouble to But 

T think you might have thought twuce InTore 
you <lid it^ knowing w'hat you tell me mnv. A 
3'oung man fresh from India, w'here he has been 
woiks'ig hard for years — coming home to get 
U]) his strength, to enjoy hunstdf a little, to 

make n]j for all his long time awaiy And 

because >ou are a lit lid lonely, and want to 
enjoy his —friend'll ij), as you say, v-u go and 
‘'2>oil his lioliday lor Jiim, make it all wretched, 
and make even hl^ ])our mothei v.idi that he 
had never come lionie at all. Ami you think 
it will all he mail<‘ uj) if you sav 3011 are 
.'oiTy at the cm! ! 'J'o him, ptuhajis, i>oor loulish 
bo3' ; but oh, m^t to me.’ 

Coiistauce made 110 uplv' to this, She had 
done lier best, and Jot a moment slie Ihought 
she liad suceeedi'd ; but fhe liad alw'ays lieeii 
aw'are, by iii^tiiml, that the mother was Jons easy 
to beguile Ihuii Ihe son ; and slic w.is silent, 
attempting no further si-lf-defeuce. 

‘Yoiiiig men are a mvsiei) lo me,’ said Mrs 
Gaunt, standing with agitated firmne'S in the 
middle ol llie loggia, taking no notice of the diair 
W'hich hud been ollered Jier She did not even 
look at (’ondance, but diuiLed her leinaiks to 
the swa3'iug ]»alms in the loivgrouiul and thehilh 
behind — ‘they ui’e a nivt-U'ry * Then' nun be 
oue under tbeir Aery eyes tliat is a.s good a gold 
and as true as steid, ami they will ne\er so much 
as look at her. And there Avill he auolher tiiat 
thinks of nothing but amusing herself, and that 
is the one they amII adore. Oh, it is not tor the 
first time uoav tliat 1 have found it out! J had 
ni)’ III Vi ' 1;. m the A'ery liivt ; but he was 

like .s'l ill 1. 'I ;■ Avouhl not liear a Avord from 
Ins mother ; and uoav I am sure 1 Avish his fur- 
lough AA'us at an end ; 1 Avi.di he liad lU'ver come 
home. Ilia lather and I would rather have 
Availed on and piuf'd fur him, or CA'cn made up 
(uir minds to die Avriliout semug him, rather than 1 
he should ha\c come here to break his heart.’ 

.‘^lio i*aused a luoineiit and then resumed again, 
turning Irom the palms and dist-ant peaks to 
concentrate a look of lire mion Constance, who 
sat sunk in her Avicker chair, turning her head 
aAVllA'. 

‘And if a man A\'erc to go aftray after being 
used like that, w'hose fault Avould it be? If he 
weie to go wrong — if he W'ere to lose heart, to . 
say What’s the good? whose fault would it be? 
Dll, don’t tell me that you didn’t kiioAV what 
you W'ere doing, that you didn’t mean to break 
Ins heart ! IVd 3'ou think he had no heart 
at all ? But then, w'liy should you Iiavo taken 
the trouble? It Avouldn’t have amused you, it 
would have been no fun, bad lie had no licart.’ 

‘You seem,’ said Constance, ^,Avithout turning 
her heaff, launching a stray arrow in self-defence, 

‘ to know all about it, Mrs Gaunt.’ 
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‘Perhaps I do know all about it; I am a 
woman myself. 1 wasn’t always old and fadc'd, 
I know there arc some things a girl may do in 
innocence, and some — that no one but a witked 

woman of the world C)h, you are young to 

be called such a name. I oughtn’t, at your age, 
hc^cv'ktfk I may suffer, by you, to call you such 
a name.’ 

‘You may call me what name you like. For- 
tunately, I have not to look to yon as my judge. 
Look here,’ cried Constance, springing to Ikt lei't. 
‘You say you are a woman 3mursell‘. 1 am not 
like Frances, a girl that knew nolhing. Tt your 
son is at my feet, I have had better men al 
my feet, richer men, iar better matches than 
(^ajitain Caunt. W<juhl any one in their senses 
e.x])ect me to marry a poor soldier, to ^o out 
to India, to follow the regiment'' You forget 
I’m Lady Markham’s^ daughler ns ivell as IVIr 
Waring’s. Put vouiNelf in her place for a 
moment, and think what you uould say il your 
daughter told you that uas A\hat she was gmng 
to tlo. To marr^^ a juior man, not even .it 
home, .111 (dlic(‘r in Indi.i ' Wh.it would jou 
b.iy'i You A\ould lock me up iii my room, 
and keep me on bread and uuter. You ivoulil 
say the girl is mad. At lea.'al, th.it i.y ivhat my 
inotln'r, il s 1 i(' could, would do.’ 

J\riri C.uiiit cauglit u])on the point wliuh 
was most .saliiuit .iiid attaekalde. ‘An Indian 
oflieer’’ .she cried. ‘Tlmt show.s how litlh* jam 
know. There iveie men in the Comjaiiiy’.s service 

that Tlic (kmipany's .''crvice w.is How 

dan* vou ^peak so to me? (Jeiier.d (Jaunt was 
ill the (.'omiiiini 's servue,’ ‘-he tiled with an out- 
buivt of 111) lived feeling and e\( ib d jiride. 

To tills (Vjiist.’ime niaile re]tly with a mocking 
laugh, whuh nearly tlnua lu r .idvtr'>uiy fiuntic, 
and lesumod her teat, having saul wliat she had 
to sav. 

J‘of>r Mrs (Jaunt sat down, too, m sheer dis- 
ability to sujiport herself. Her iiiiihs tremhh'd 
under her. Sue Avaiited to cn', but would not, 
had she died in that act of self-restraint And 
as she could n(st have said another word without 
crying, force w’as upon her to keep silence, though 
her. lieart burned. After an interval, she .said 
tremulously - ‘If this is one t)f our puni.sliment'. 
for Eve’s fault, it’s tar, fur harder to bear tluin 
the other ; and eiery woman has to bear it moie 
or less. To see a man that ought to make one 
woman’.s liappiiio.ss, turned into a jest by another 
w- nian, and made a laughing-stock of, and all 
his innocent pleasure turned into bitterness. 
"Why did you do it? Were there not plenty 
of men in the world, that you should take my 
hoy for }our plaything? Wasn’t there room 
lor you 111 Lonmin, that you sliould come here? 
Oh, what po.ssessed you to come here, w-hcre no 
one Avanted you,* and spoil all 1 ’ 

Constance turned round and stared at her 
• accuser Avith troubled eyes. It avus a que.stjon 
to Avliich it Avas ditHcult to giA^e any answer ; and 
she could not deny that it Avas a veiy pertinent 
question. No one had Avanted her. There had 
been room for her iiT London, lAid a recognised 
lace, and everything a girl could desire. Oh, 
OAV she desired noAAt those things Avliich belonged 
I to her, Avhicli she had left so lightl}*-, which there 
I Avas nothing lierr'to replace ! Why had, she left 
I them? If a wish could have taken her hack, 


out of this foreign, alien, unloAvd scene, aw-ay 
from Mrs Gaunt, scolding her in the big hat 
and sliawd, Avhich w-ould be only fit for a charade 
at home, to Lady Marlcham’s soft and lovely 
presence — to Claude, even poor Claude, with his 
he.iutiful eyes and his fear of draughts — hoAV 
swiftly would she liavi* traA^elled tliroi^h the air ! 
But a Avish Avould not do it ; and she could only 
stare at her asMiiliint blankly, and in her heart 
echo the question. Why, oli, why ? 

NolwitJistandiug fbi« ‘■toviuv iutoiwIeAV, Con- 
stance luid HO far :i . i 1 ' \ ilu alteriiooii, and 
AA-as so utterly dc*-!!! ii.- • f el&e by way 

of amusement, that she Avalked doAvn to the rail- 
AA-ay station at the hour Avhen the train started 
lor Marscillcis and Englaml, Avith a perfectly oom- 
posod and gmiling countenance, and the little 
parcM lor Frances under lier arm. ^Mrs (Jaunt 
Avas like a Avoinau turned to stone Avheii she 
smlJeiily suav this apparition, standing upon the 
])latf<irm, talking tif her old general, aiiuasing 
.iiid occuiiyiiig, him so that he alnio.'^t forgot that 
lie \\*as here on no jo^-ful, but a melancholy occa- 
sion. Aiul to see Ceorge burry forward, hi.s 
dark face lit iqi Avitli a sudden gloAA-, bis hat 
in his liand, as il he Avei^* aliout to address 
the (^neeii ! These are things Ailiich arc very 
lull'd upon women, to Avhom it i.s generally giv-en 
to lU’eserve their Hen.se.s even Avlien the most 
■HCiluctive siren smiles. 

‘You Avould not (omo to say good bye to me, 
HO 1 had to take it into iiiy own hands,’ Con- 
stance said in her clear vuiing voice, A\hieh avus 
to b<‘ heard quite di.-stinctly thiough all the lahher 
of the lliviera fnmtionane.s. ‘And here i.s tlio 
little parcel for Frances, if you aviII he so very 
good. Jh go and see them. Captain Caunt.’ 

‘Of cour.se he Avill go and hcc them,’ said the 
general-- ‘ too glad. He has not so many people 
ito see in toAvn, that he should forget our old 
friend Wai'iug’.s near connections, and Frances, 
whom Ave w(Te all so fond of. And you may 
he sure he A\ill be honoured by any commissions 
you Avill give him.’ 

‘Oh, 1 luve no eonimi*-sioiis. Markham does 
my cominissKm'’, A\heti I have am". He is the 
best of brothel’s in that respect. — (five my love 
to mamma, C.iptain (jiiuiit. She Avill like to 
see some one avIio has seen me. Tell her 1 get 
on— lU'etty Avell. Tell them all to come out heie.’ 

‘ lie niu.st not do that, Mis.s Waring ; fur it 
Avill soon be too hot, and avc are all going 
aAA-a} .’ 

‘()li, I was not in earnest,’ .said Constance; 

‘ it AA'as only a little jest. I must look too sincere 
for anything, for people arc ahvays taking my 
little lokes as if I meant Viem, every Avord.’ She 
raised her eyes to Captain Gaunt as she spoke, 
and Avith one steady look niadii an end in a 
moment of all the hasty hojies that had sprung 
up again in lc.ss time than Jonah’s gcard. She 
put the parcel in his charge, and shook hands 
A\"ith him, taking no notice of his sudden change 
of countenance. And not only this, hut Avaited 
a little way off till the poor young felloAV had 
got into the train and had been taken farewell 
of by his parents. Then she Avaved her hand 
and a little film of a pocket-handkerchief, and 
Avaited till the old pair came out, Mrs (launt 
Avith A'ery red eyes, and even the general blowing 
his nose imuecessanly, • 
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Mt seems only the other ilay that we came 
down to moot him — after not seeing him for so 
many years.’ 

* () my poor boy ’ But I slioukl not mind if 
I thought he had got any good out of his holi- 
day,’ said Mrs Gaunt, launching a burning look 
among her tears at the sn’cn. 

*Oh, I think he has enjoyed himself, Mrs 
Gaunt. I am sure you need not have any 
burden on your mind on that account,’ the 
young deceiver said smoothly. 

Yes, he had enjoyed him«tdf; and now had 
to pay the price ol it in disappointment and 
inonectual misery. This was all it hail brought 
him, this brief intoxicating dream, this fool’s 
paradise. Constance walked with tliiun as la,r 
a.*? their way lay together, anrl ‘.talked very 
nicely,’ as lie said afterwards, to the general , but 
Mrs Gaunt, if she could have done it with a 
wish, would have willingly pitched this su'on, 
where other sirens belong to— into the sea. 

(To he continued.) • 


HOW TO CLEAN A LOOK WITHOUT 
INJ ULY. 

An ailopt in the art of washing or clcan'^ing 
dirty books sends to tin* Puhlitshtiii Cucular a 
few plain diri'ctions to bi' iollowed by tliose 
who wish to cleanse their soiled volumes. The 
amateur book-elcaner had better begin to practise 
on some worthless volume, until he acquires the 
necessary skill. All ti.iees ot lime, acid, &c , 
used ill the cleaning proce'»s must he removed 
from the book, else in tune it may be completely 
destroyed. 

The first thing to be done in a book that wants 
washing is to cut the stitehen and separate the 
work into sheets. Then a glfiucc may he taken 
for the separation of those leave’*, or sheets, which 
are dirty from those which have Htains of ink 
or oil. Tlic tlirty leaves ar*' now’ placed in a 
bath composed of a quarter of a pound ot chloiide 
of lime and the same (piantity oi soda to about 
a quart of water. Theso are lelt to soak until 
the paper has regained it^ prupei* tint. The 
pages arc now lifted out tmderly into a second 
bath of cold, and if possible ruiiniiig, water, ivhere 
they are left at least f.ix hours. This removes 
all traces of lime. The jiaper, when thoroughly 
dried by exposure, inusit be dipped into a third 
bath of size and water, and again laid out to 
dry. This restores the eonsibtency of the paper. 
Pres‘<nrc between printers’ glazed boaid.s will then 
restore smoothness to the leaves. 

The toning of the Avashed le ives in accordance 
with the rest of the book is a lielicate process, 
which requires some experieiicr*. Some shag 
tobacco steeped in Lot water ivill usually give 
the necessary colouring matter, and a bath in 
this liipiul the necessary tone. 

The process described above may do for ivater- 
stains ; but if the pages are dirtieil by grease, 
oil, coffee, canrlle-droppings, or ink, different 
treatment will be required. Dilute spirit of 
salt Avith fiA’’o tunes its bulk of Avater, and Jet 
the oil-stainerl pages lie in the liquid for Jour 
uinutes — not longer; then remove and A\u.-h, 
as before, in cold Avater. To remove ink, a .‘-olu- 
tion of oxalic, citric, Or tartaiic acid should be 


used, but care must be taken in tbe washing and ! 
sizing. If the grease is a spot in the middle of 
a page, place betivoen two sheets of blotting- 
paper, or coA^er it Avitli pOAvdered French chalK 
(the blotting-paper is preferable), and pass a hot 
iron over the iilace. This Avill melt the grease, 
Avhieh 18 immediately soaked up by thwr-ch'iilk 
or papei*. 

For dirty fiugor-marks, the following is recom- 
mended : (!oAU‘r llie mark Avitli a piece of clean 
yelloAv soap for tivo or three hours, then wash 
with a sponge .and hut AA^ater, and dip the page 
in weak acid and water. fJive another bath of 
hot AA'iitor, and then thorou'>,hly cleanse Avith cold 
Avater. 

To lemoA'C ink-stain,-. • T)i]) the page lu a strong 
solution of ox.alic acid, then in a solution of one 
part hydrotdilonc acid and six pai’ta of A\ater, 
after Ailiich, bathe in cqjd A\alei and allow to 
dry slo\vl>. Vt Hum covers Avlnch requi^’C eleaii- 
ing may he made almo,yt equal to new by A\'ashing 
Avitli A\i‘ak salts of lemon ; or if not’ 'uudi soiled, 
AV'arm soap and Avater. (Jre.ise may be rciuoA^cd 
(roiii tlu' coA'ci-? of bound liooks by scraping a 
little jupeclay, h'rench chalk, or ma-iiiesia over 
the ]>l.ice, and then ironing am th an iron not too 
hot, cUo it AviU discolour the leather. 


DUNLEA? TOWER. 

A M'ORY IN' T’oril CTI M* I'llll'' - CONCLU.SION. 

I SOON came to the conclusion that Oathenne 
Avas still shut nj» in the upper story ol the old 
toAver, my dungeon heing the lowest, in the tii'i’, 
and ilure hiiiig, a. T afterwards discoA'ered, a 
couple of empty rooms between us, because, when 
Aaron came to see me, T irequeiitJy heard a 
temale A'oice talking to him, followi'd by a i|iiKik 
ji.atter ol fooW'-ji? ou the itairs lea'liTi.f to the 
upper door. At other tunes 1 w’ould I.e.ir the 
outer door unlocked, tluui an adjiu.ition to a 
dog to aAVfit its nustre.s,s’,s return, and after that, 
the footfili'ps on the stair'. Doubtless, it avu,s 
Ann Starke aaIioiu I heard, whose duty it A\as to 
attend to tlv wMiits of Mrs Rudyaivl. Ihior i 
Catherine* il my case A\as a hard one, what 
Av.ia it conqiared wi(h licrs ! Her coiifmenietit 
liad ulreaily lasted seA’’eral weeks longer than 
mine , ior her there Avas but little prospect of 
roleiise, but slight hope of future liapphiesa to 
sustain lii'r, and soften in some measure the 
bitternO'S’ ol lier iinpribonment. She knew that 
her hiMltand desired her death, and that, unless 
.she could e‘-cape irom him, he Avould not rest 
satisfied till, by lair m(*ans or foul, he had 
coinpa<^sed that en«L 

I sometimes asked myself Avhetlier it was not 
all a horrible dream, whether such things could 
imli-cd take place in tlie heart" of England in 
the middle of the nineteenth century, m the 
d.iA’s ot railAA'ays and telegraphs. Such events ■ 
iiuglit Av.dl have hapnened three hundred years 
ago, and have .seemea a not unnatural result of 
those d.iys of cruelty and Avrong. And yet, what 
need aaus thereto A\'oudcr’Vhen every month ot 
onr lives the noAvspapers bring befoio in cases 
equally as romantic and iCnprobuble. But it 
Avould not do to let my thoughts dwell too fre- 
quently, on f'Ueli .siibject.% oti^erAvise I should 
soon have hccoiiio as mad in reality as lliidyard, 
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foi’ liis own purposes, now assumed me to be. 
Oatherme and I were too far removed from each 
otlier, and the walls of our dungeons were too 
thick, to allow any sound of uur voices to pene- 
trate from one to the other ; and Aaron, when 
I one day asked him a question respecting her, 
oaiy .^ook his head and refused to reply at 
all. My only consolation, therefore, was to 
listen daily for the voice or footsh'p of Ann 
Starke ; for I judged that, so long as her visits 
lasted, Catherine mu&t still be there, under 
the same roof with me, and consequently still 
ubve. 

One dny, to iny surprise’, the footsteps on 
coming down from the upper story dnl not 
pass out of the door as usual, but descended tlie 
lliglit of &tej)s leading to my dungeon, awl pre- 
sently J saw tlie green, eat-like eyes of Ann 
Starke staling at me through tin* giating in the 
door. * 

‘How do you like being shut up here’’ she 
asked abruptly, after a long steady ga/e, which 
took m both uiysi If and my suirounding'^. 

‘Not at all,’ 1 replied; ‘and if you cun in 
any waiy help me to (xape, T shall be giateful 
to yon lor ever.’ 

‘You mustn’t talk iii that way,’ she .said, ‘or 
else 1 must leave you. My uncle w'ould lui 
I'l'.uly to strangle me if he Ihonght I as much 
as spoke to you ; for he has a terrible temper 
of las own, for all lie looks so good-natured. — 
])iill here, i'-n’t it’ ' 

‘ Veiy,’ 1 uplietl s.idly — ‘ more dull and dreary 
than you can iuiaghn .’ 

‘Jt*’.s dull V'ork, too, uj) there at the cottage. 
Hardly a fresh face to see fiom one mouth to 
another, and only mv lew books and my w’ork 
to keep me ali\e. — Jlut see, I’ve brought you 
an old new’sp.ijier to read, only you iuu.st hide 
it imd(‘r your bed, and nut let my uncle know 
tliat you’ve got it, and I’ll try and bring }ou 
aiiotlier in a day or two.’ 

1 piMtest 1 could not hel]) it, but tliut little 
act of kiiidiK'ss (pule unmai^ied mo, and it Avas 
a minute or two before 1 could lind words to 
thank her. ‘Do me one more kindnc'''j,’ J said 
at last ; ‘ tell me how the lady is whom you 
come lierc every day to see. Ts .*3110 w’elW IIow 
doe.s .she bear her iini)ri.<3onment ’ ’ 

‘ Ah, you loved her once on a time, I suppose, 
and you can’t forget her. She isn’t Avell, and 
she isn’t ill; she’s low and melancholy, and 
hardly over speaks, and never smiles. Tliey s.ay 
she’s mad at times, ])Oor lady, but that 1 know' 
nothing about. Ihit you musitii’t ask me any 
more about her ; for my unde w'ould be the 
death of me if lie knew I hud mentioned her 
name.’ 

Anil came .'i^in the following day, and for 
many days after that, sometimes staying with 
mo but a few minute'^, sometimes half an Lour, 

. bringing me now and then a bonk or a new.spapcr ; 
and tliongh she would not talk w’illi me about 
Catherine, T insensibly t'ame to look fonvar«l to 
her vwits as to the one bright spot in the dull 
round of hours whWi markedli the days and 
nights of my im'^u-jsonment ; and if by any 
Miance 1 missed sfeing her for a day, I was 
more de,.poTident ami melancholy than ever, 
and a darker sbidow' than u.sual lesLed on the 
liour.'s that nitervened till 1 saw her again.* 

‘Tell me,’ I said to her one day, ‘how is it 
that you and your uncle, remain in the service 
of a man like Mr Iludyard — one whom both of 
you must heartily despise ? ’ 

‘Hush!’ she said with a frightened look. 
‘What words are you saying But I’ll whisper 
it to you. We .'^tay here ^because it’s uncle’s wi.sh, 
and uncle ]cn(>w.s what he’s about. When the 
smash comes up there,’ nodding her head in the 
direction (if the house, ‘and come it must before 
long, then they’ll iind out who’s muster of 
Dunleap Tow'cr and all the laml about it. Wo 
are servants uoav ; but it won’t be so for ever ; 
and Ave eonu*, my uncle and 1, of as good blood 
a.s the Itudyards or any other family in the 
neighbourhood. But for the last hundred years 
the Staikes have been sinking lower and low'er ; 
but* uncle Avill lilt tlie family up again, and avb 
shall have houses and land of our own.’ 

The little AA'iiidow Avliicli lighted my dungeon 
Ava.s, .as b(*fove stateii, higli up in the wall, and 
Avas jii^t leA'el Avilli tlie ground outside. It Avas 
cA’ideiilly of a date long subsequent to that of 
tin* tower itself. I had not been shut up more 
tli.an a coujde of day.s before 1 became possessed 
Avith a#strong desire to rea^h it by some means 
or otlier, and gaze on what small portion of the 

1 Avorld might bo vi-sible througli it. My only 
tiible Avas too old and rickety to alloAV of my 
A’^enturing myself upon it ; biit later on, when 

I had in some measure regained my strength, 

1 found that I could drag my becbitead out of 
its corner, and that, by standing on tlie board at 
its head, my e\ es Avcrc just on a level with the 
AvmdoAv. J could then open tlie casement ; and 
there Avas nothing but the three iron bars to 
iinpecle my view, Avhioh ranged over the .sloping 
sAveep of moorland on Avliich the tower Avas built 
till it reached the jagged sky-line, Avbcrc the 
clouds seemed to come doAvn and touch the 
moors ; but 1 kncAV that betAveen them lay the 
sea, Avliose voice readied me more or less loudly 

U.S the Aveather Avas rough or calm. I passed 
several hours of each day at the AviudoAV, drink- 
ing in the silent beauty of the scene ; Avhile 
noAV and then the lowing of cattle, the bark of 
a dog, or the croAving of a cock, came to me from 
tlie distance, like sound.s from a lost Avorld, and 
Avith a familiar music in their tones which I 
had never recognised before. When tired of 
gazing through the Avindow, I Avas obligi'd to 
lull back upon the vtTy limited range of ainuse- 
uiciits and occupations which Avero all I had to 
keel) me from going melancholy mad. In the 
Avny of bodily exercise, T always Avalkod three 
or four houi\*< a day from (mcl to end of my 
dungeon. All the poetty ami all the dramatic 
e\.-(*rpts that I could romember Avere repeated 
aloud times Avithout mmil); r ; and when that 
occupation greAV stale, 1 tried my oAvn pOAvers of 
ihyniing, and during the cour.se of my imprison- 
ment, I strung together .some hundreds of ver.ses, 
neaily all of them of a nonsensical and burle.squc 
character, for the more ridiculou-s they Avere, the 
better 1 was pleased, my tliouglits being sad and 
serious enougli at other limes. 

The tedium of my captivity Avas considerably 
lightened after Aim Starke lieg.'m to viisit me ; 
and then, hoAV Aveleome to me AA'as a country 
noAA'-p.iper a AA'cek old' and what a strange feel- 
ing lame OA'cr me somot^ues, us 1 read in my 
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lonely cell of the doings of the great world 
outside, from which — so diliicult is it lor the 
mind to measure accurately the duration of time 
past — I seemed to have been separated for long 
years. Had I not been born in a dungeon and 
bred in a dungeon, and did T not know it for 
the first time ; and did, my memory hold any 
recollection of real evcuits, or of nothing more 
than a wild jumble of lunatic dreams? Ah me’ 
how many long, bitter, and melancholy hours 

I jiasbed hdim on my pallet when the day was 
dying, and the gray shades of evening filled 
alike the dungeon and my mind Avith grim 
unrealities and ugly xd»c-utoras — when brain and 
body were wearied out — \\lien existence itself 
seemed stale, weary, and unprolitalde, and the 
grave no more than a pleasant refuge ' 

As I lay thus one evening watebing -ilK' 
shadows darken in the opposite corne^'^ of niy 
dungeon, f seemed to fi'cl the bcMl move under 
me, and next moment there’ waddhul forth from 
beneatli it tJi(< figure of a veritable Chinese iiian- 
dariu about two icet high, attired n( gra7u/i‘ i(Uvi‘, 
with a pigtail whicli reaclii'd neaily to tin* 
fioor. 1 rubbed my eyes and looked again, 
just in time to see this singular (ivatui.s take 
a sudden spring and alight on the middle of the 
table, where, crossing its h'gs and squatting d<jwii 
after the eastern lasliion, it turneil igion me u 
pair of stony eyes, and begun slowly to wag its 
liead at me, as I liad sometauies seen llie Chinese 
images do in the windows of tlie t(*asliops. It 
was a slow, grave, measnrt'd nod, always timing 
itself ai'curately between each repetition. J, of 
course, set the figure down us wJiat it really wu'' 
--au optieal delusion, and at ume jwoceeded to 

II mg my boot at it, but M'iUiout piMduQiug the 
slightest derangement of its (eiitie of gravity. 
Fixing my eyes steadily on it, I then slowlv 
approached it. As T advanced, it lo,st by degrees 
its clearness of outline and rotniducss of 'form, 
and slowly merged itself into the sliadows of 
the advancing night, so that when 1 reatdied tlie 
table, nothing of it remained visible ; but as 1 
receded from tin' table, so did it seem to project 
ii'^clf out of the dusk, till by the time T reached 
the opposite end of ray prison it was there again, 
gravely wagging its head at* me as before, and 
apparently a.s much alive and us much a tiling 
of substance as myself. !Night alter night It 
came, always at the gloaming hour, s:o that after 
a time I became so accustomed to its presence 
as to take but little notice of it, although for the 
first few evenings that interminable nodding of 
its bead annoyed me greatly, inducing in me 
an intense desire to count the number of nods, 
which it required all riy strength of mind to 
resist. 

But this apparition of the mandarin was not 
the only mental hallucination to which I became 
subject during my incarceration. Waking sud- 
denly sometimes in the dull, dead middle of the 
night, I heard strange, wild hursts of laughter 
coming now from one corner of my dungeon and 
now from another ; sometimes fiendish and dis- 
cordant in character, at others low, silvery, and 

, gracious as the laughter of ladies and young 
children. Then there wvjuld he strange whisper- 
ings and mutterings around my bed in some lan- 
guage unknown to me ; and then the unearthly 
chorus of laughter would recommence, lasting 
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with short intervals till the first streak of dawn 
broke the charm, and brought with it peace and 
slumber unbroken. Was tlie dread shadow of 
madness beginning in reality to brood over me? 
In fear and trembling, I asked myself the ques- 
tion. If such were some of the effects produced 
by solitude and imprisonment on a stroq^j. man 
like me, .what must be their effects upon the 
far more delicate organisation of Catherine ! T 
trembled to tliiuk. 

lludyard had not visited me for some days, 
when late one afternoon I heard hun speaking 
above ; and presently he cniuf' down the steps 
leading to my dunginui, altendi'd by Ann Starke 
with llic ke3"^. Ami li/tving tinhukeil the door, 
Rudyard entered! ; she followed him and closed 
the dofor belimd her, stationing herself dose to 
it and holding the bunch of kevs in her hand. 
Her face was paler than I had ever seen it 
liefoi'o, and there was a cold, stern, revengeful 
glitter in her green eyes Adiich boded iiu good 
to somebody, I was .sitting in my clinir near 
the window, and neidwr spoke nor btirred wlieii 
Rndyard entered. He carin' foiw'ard e iili an 
insolent .smilo on his lips, and was ovideui ly half 
drunk; lie was sniokin/ a ( i riv, and earned in 
ou<* hand a lonmd.ibl- hie j.ri-eiver, while from 
the iohls of his w.iisteuat llieie protruded the 
butt-end of a justol. 

‘Well, Master Callowsbird, and how are you 
by this tnue^’ lie asked m thick liubky tones. 
‘ Not dead yet ; but as luail as ever, 1 see. A 
dangerous luiialn’, that’s what you are— dan- 
gerous to the eominunity, and that’s why I keep 
you shut iq) here, out of pure chanty to my 
fcUow-cre.atures. Ah, this old tower is a nice 
spot to kei'p luiialic.s in — smig and quiet. Fo 
lear of any t ouutry-iolk prowling about it: the 
fools all lielieve it’s haunted, aiul wouldn't set 
loot near it lor a bug of sovereigns. There's 
you ht're, and that white-faced cut up-stall.'^ — 
1 know not W'hich i-. llio madder of the two ’’ 

Before he could iitbu* another word, I liati 
sprung from my sejjt and grqipcd hmi .savagely 
by the throat. It wa- a in inuitirv impulse, 
acted oil without ]>■ me i .i: u i>i l■^i'cthought. 
T wais w'eakened by my long eonfineincnt ; but 
1 seemed to have been .suddenly endowed with 
a Btreiigtli not my own, and though lludyard 
w'as a big, jiow'erlul man, he quivered like a 
plaything in my gras]> Perliaps he saw in my 
eyes the madness which burneit in niy heiu't, for 
he quailed, and turned yellow with fear beneath 
the grip of my fingers. ‘ Liar and bcoundrel ! ' 
I ex'elaniied ; .and holding him firmly with my 
left hand, Avitli my right 1 rained on his head 
and face sucli* a shower of blow's as he would 
bear tin* traces of for many a day to come. He 
was [laralysed by the suddennesS of my attack ; 
and before he could make use of bin life-preserver, 
it was wrostetl from his hand and he himself 
Hung back, a bruised and bleeding mass, to the 
othor end of the dungeon, where Ann Starke, 
as cool and impasbivo as a statue, was still stand- 
ing. Rudyard slowly gathered himself up, like 
a man who can’' hardly beiievc the evidence of 
his senbcs ; but suddenly his fofee lighted up w'ith 
a diabolical smile ; he remymbored the pistol* 
which he carried. It was out of his vest and 
pointed full at me before 1 was aware of his 
intention; but Ann’s quick eye had noted the 
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action, and at the moment ho pulled the tri-fger, ‘Now, Ann/ I said, ‘yt)U must devise some 
she struck up his arm, and the bullet passmi' means by which Mrs Rudyard can he got away 
over my head, flattened itself against tlje Avail, at once to the ucarestrraihvay station.’ 
and fell harmlessly to the ground. He turned *Oh! there’s no difliculty about that,’ sho 
on her like a bafiled Avild beast, and made as replied. ‘There's ]).ij)ple in the stable, and 
thou^ he Avould liaA^e struck her with the there’s uncle’s old shaudi;y dan in the barn, which 


pistol • 

‘ Touch her, and you are a dead man ! ’ I 
exclaimed, and coAAXird ns he aams, he bhi-ank 
back into a corner of the dungeon. 

‘'I’hi.s madman Avill murder me,’ he Avhined. 


A\ ill hold three comfortably. ^ The nearest laihv'ay 
station is only nine miles away.’ 

Here Avas comforting n(‘ws. 

‘You are going Avitli us, Ann T said. 

‘I daren’t slay liiue, tliat’s cerlain/ she ansAwrcd 


Run, Ann— quick, quick, and fetch your uncle- siin])lA'. ‘IMy nnclc Avould half kill me, Avheu 
or anybody you can find to help me.’ be found out Avluit I bad done. Rut come up to 

She turned on him, a Avbite Fury, with green the cottage, aaIuIo I gft .a few tlii”:"- tv Iv and 
naming eyes and clenched hamh. ‘Dog’’ she leave the key.-./ she added. ‘M'- s can 

(xchumed, grinding out the Avord from betAA'oen sit (Ioaa'ii Avlnle 1 get Hie shandrydan ivady. 

her sharp Avhite teeth, ‘ask no hel]) from %ne. There is not a soul about; they are all off to 

I utterly hate and loathe you. T AAoiild not lilt the fan*.’ 

a finger to saA’e jmu froty the gallows. T)o 3 'uu A quarter of an hour later, the shandrydan, a 
remember the words you said to me three d.iys nondesi npt country vehicle, was in readiness, 
ago? Tf you haA'^e fiirgotti-n them, I have not ; Ann hail deposited aninilg the straw at the bottom 
ai?nl 3'ou thought by sui h loul lies ti* deeeiA’e me, .a small <*ordcd liox <<mtainiiig some of Ikt Avorldly 
as you have deceived others' Ikit hcAV.are ! beloiigftigs Like all noi th-couiitry girls, she po^- 
Yoiir lareer of vic(i and crime is nearly at an se<i.sed a profusion of Avarm Avriqis and bliaAvls, 
end.’ Then turning to me, she said . ‘Here and she Avas as anxiou-. as 1 Avas tliat I^frs Kild- 
are the keys of your jiiison; do Avitli them a^ yard should he Avell piutccled from tlie keen 
you will.’ She handed me the keys, then tnrneil antumii hree/es. 

and Aveiit out without another Avord. l>y Ann’s advii'e, aa’c took V byroad AAdiich 

After a fcAV Avordf> of Aiarniug to Riidyard, ileboinlicd into the main road about three miles 
who glared at me feebly in r<']»1y, but did not farther on. In order to reach tins load, we- AV'ere 
sjieak, I follow e<1 her, liKkmg the door belmul (ompolled to diive pa-t tlic^ old toAver. Ann’s 

me, and lound her Aiaiting for me at the top eyes met mine as we skirted a corner of the 

of the staii*'^. ‘'J’ake these keys/ J said to her, boundary Avail, and at the same moment I felt 
‘and go np to Airs I’udyard, and tell her that a shudder run through (kithenrie. She and I 
I’liili]! Jhirtoii is AA'aitnig lierc to conduct her to hadsit eyes on tho''e micl old Avails lor the last 
a place of haiely.’ time. 

While slie aams gone, 1 waiteil nl the tloor ol the We reached the rulAvay station Avithout adAcn- 
bwver. Can 1 cAvr Iniget the deliciuus sensilioiis ture, and sent the sh.indrydau back under care of 


of thnsi' foAv minute 


1 ftocxl gazing 


a porter. My lirst duty as a'' to despatch a tele- 


last darkening landscape ! I aaxis once more a gram to Mns Staveley, asking her to meet us at a 
live man, anil in those words c\ or} thing is certain hotel in London as eaily as possible the 
said. lolloAVing day. Mis Staveley’s houbc was ■w'ltlun 

PreM'iitlA, Ann Starke came dowu-slairs, fol- a feAV mills of IsterbA Manor; and in the state 
loAveil by ^li’o Riiilvard, a thin, tiuil figure of a of Catlierine’s health, 1 did not ihs m it ad\isablo 
Avomnn, Avith a Avhite .sunken f.ice, looking ]>re- to take her at once back to a neiglibourliood 
maturely agc<l. IJut for the rare sAA'cet expre.ssi m irnnght to her Avilh so many painful recollections ; 
in her eyes, 1 bhould scarcely haA*e kiioAA'ii her besides avIucIi, Mr Rinhard in one ot his mad fits 
again. Wo each took a hand of the other in might choose to go in search of hi.s Avife, and Mr.s 
silence. ‘You arc come to take me aAA’ay from Stavek\y.s house Avas one of the first jilaces he 
this terrible place, are you not, Fliilip? I ask aaouLI be likely to vi.sil. In Loudon, Catheiiiie 
no que 9 tion.s — I cle.sire nothing but to quit this wuiild at le.afst be safe from his violence. 


spot and ilie elscAA^here in peace ! ’ 


before noon next day, Mrs StaAadey had tlio 


How iny heart ached as I gazed upon her ’ satisfaction of embracing her luiig-lost nieci*. 

Two young lives had been sliattered — I aax) loving But little more riunains to be told. AVe never 
hi 'rt’ had heoii torn asunder, ami .all to AA’h.it heard Avhether Rndyard made any efforts to trace 


riiobc ’i The ansAver AAaas before me. 


his w'ife, nor did Ave care to inquire. 


she took hold of my arm, Ann siqiported her Mrs StaA'eley took a jh-elty little furnished 
on the other sideband Avalking blowdy, wv came house in the suhurbs of London, and there 
after a time to the door in the boundary w'all, Catherine went to live AVith her aunt. Slie had 
of AA'liich Ann p6sscssed the key; and so, after a long illne.ss, during wdiich bhe Aias faithfully 
crossing a field or tA^o on the other side, we found iiursed by Ann ; it Ava-. iiatiiro’h reaction alter all 
ourselves on the high-road.« she had suffered and gone through durincr those 

The question Avas, Andiat ought our next stoji terrible weeks in Dunlean ToAver ; but Aviien at 
to he ? A sudden thought struck me. There length it left her, it left ncr stronger and better 
Avas nothing to fear from Mr Rndyard for a little in healtli than .she had been for years, more 
AAdiilc ; there might be Ihucli to fetir from Aaron especially Avlieii .she found that her husband 
Ft.jrke. Turrii g to*the girl, I said. ‘Where is seemed to have no intention of molesting her. 


3 uur urn h' ■ ' 


But not for long had she any need to start and 


‘He’.s gone AArith Mr Tyson to Berr>Tield Fair, tremble Avhenever a louder ring than ordinary, 
nd he won’t .be kick till late,’ was the a^ijSAVcr; came to the door. Little more than six months 


and it eased my mind Avonderfully. . 


I after our escape, Mr Rudya»il, in one of hia mad 
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gallops, was tliro-sA^i from his liorae, and died 
within twenty dour hours. His aflEiiii^ wei'e found 
to be hopelessly involved. * Isterby Manor and 
Dunloap Tower were brouj^ht to the hammer. 
To tlie surprise of evi'iy one, except a few who 
were in the secret, the whole of the mortgages 
on the latter estate Avere found to be m the hands 
of Aaron Starke ; ami, as hia niece had jirophcsicd, 
Aaron is now the B(juirc of Hunleap. Ann went 
back to live with him aiter Rudyard’s death ; 
and as it is not likely that her uncle will ei'er 
marry, bIic is already regarded as his heiress in 
prospective. 

It Avas a mystery to me at the time, and it Ii.t^ 
been a mystery ever since, Avhy Aaron Starke 
should liaA e allowed himself so readily to become 
Mr Rudvard’s tool, in the latter’s illegal dealings 
both AVith his Avife and myself. He AVaa too 
crafty a man not to liave some strong motive for 
acting as he did. What that moti\’e wa'<, ih best 
knoAvn to liirnsolf. 'a 

I had made up my mind to return to Australia 
as soon as I had seen Catherine safely domiciled 
Avith her aunt ; but just at this time, through 
Mrs StaA’elev’s iriHui-nce, I rceeiAcd the oiler of 
a situation Avliich made it Avorth inv* while to 
remain in England ; and in England I am likely 
to remain. 

I haA'e nothing to add, except that the eyes 
Avhich are looking over my shoulder as T pen 
tliesu last lines arc those of my first and only 
love — th<).'>e of C Catherine my AVife. The pa^ It 
not forgotten by us, nor can it ovov be ; but Time 
has brought healing on its wings ; and it may be 
that the memory of bygone trials scrAos but to 
heighten the hapYiiues*, of the prc'>ent, and Avlule 
life is spared us, aviU but render more indissoluble 
the bonds of the future. 


THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

Sir Peter LujUsden’s intere-sting jtaper on his 
experiences in Afghanistan, read before the Royal 
Ceographical Society, contains an .account of the 
curious lake upon winch the Tekbe Turcomans 
are dependent for their supplies of salt. This 
lake is six miles square, is situated at an eleva- 
tion of about fourteen hundi’ed feet aboA'e the 
sea-level, and is surrounded on all shies by a 
steep precipitous descenl. TIio yield of salt i.s 
practically unlimited, lor tin' bed of the lake 
is one solid mass of level rock-salt, covered only 
by an inch or tAvo of A\at('r, tlie deptli of the 
deposit being unknoAvn. A second lake furnishes 
tlie Sarj’ks of Penj-dfch Avith salt. This lake 
is much larger than the one just described, and 
the salt in it docs not present such a smooth 
unbroken surface. The salt is dug out in the 
form of flakes about four inches in thicknes.-^, 
which arc packed into bags, and carried on camels 
to market Avithout any kind of preparation. 

A recent number of the Aviafnur Photographer 
contains a letter from Captain Peter.s — 'dated 
from Quebec -Avho has just returned from the 
rebellion in the Canadian nortli-Avcst. He telL 
how, throughout tlie campaign, he earned ou 
1 Jus saddle a small jihotograpliic camera, of 
AAhich he made so good a use that he secimd 
[ hi\ty gooil negatives.^ These included about a 


dozen taken during the battles of Batoche and 
Fish Creek. He remarks, Avith •justifiable pride : 
‘I do not think that any photographer has yet 
accomplished a picture under fire ; one of mine ^ 
Avas taken during a volley fiom the rebels’ 
pits about one hundred and fifty yanl.s distant’ 
There are certainly I’cav men Avho AVould*have 
the nerv'e to go through the somewhat delicate 
manipulations iinolv’cd iii taking a photograph 
Avith death nlmoht staring them in the lace. 
Cajitain Peters is likely lor a long lime to enjoy 
the di-'tiuction of being' the only one Avho lias 
accomplished such a feat. 

The Avork of tli ‘ Av.rvb-Mr.: jihotograuher is 
constantly being rcrdi • . d r. ;ii easy by the 
ingenuity of iii^lniuiont-makers ; but the last 
mofe in this direction jiossibly maiks the liegiu- 
ning of a reA'oliitioii in the art Relinquishing 
glass for the negative jni.ige, the Eastman Dry- 
plate Conqiany liaAC iiitroilueed a s\".stc‘m of 
coaling paper Avith the n(;(’i""'ary sensitised gela- 
tine. This paper is .siqiplied in ro!’.-' several 
fi'Ct long, Avhicli fit into a specially contrived 
dark .slide for insertion in the buck ci (he photo- 
graphic camera. 13y nieair' of a w luding-key, 
like that of a clo(l%, the jiaper roll is uiiAvound 
from one reel and Avonnd upon another at the 
other side of the dark slidi'. In this Avay, 
pictures can be takini by ex])osing in the camera 
successive portions of the pajier until the supply 
i.s exhausted. I’lie paper stiip is ufterwaiils tut 
into sections so as to si>]iarate the pictures, which 
arc developed in the usii,il A\av, and Lsubsequentl), 
by &im]»le treatment, reiidered as tianspaient a.-' 
a negatne on glass. 'I'lie diief adwintages of 
the system are- the lightuo'^s of the material 
usetl as coiiijiared with glass, the imiiossilnlity 
of breakage, and the very small space* in which 
a number of negatives thn-> pvi'pared can be 
stored. The entire jiroccsa is shoun in operation 
at 13 Soho Square, London. 

A new kind of lighthouse is being comtriuted 
at the Colwell Iron-uorks, United Stales, a; Inch 
18 destmid for the Delaware Breakwater. It 
IS composed of ca^t-iron ]) 1 , tie's riveted together, 
weighing eollociively two hundred tons, and pre- 
senting, when put together, a tapering toA\er 
I'lglity feet high. The cireuiulercuce of the 
.sliuetitrc 13 at the ha-^e si\ 1 y-six feet, uiul at 
the top lifty-foiir leid. ’fins iron easing will 
be taken piecemeal to the ctmerete foundations 
prepared for it, and after erection, will receive 
a solid lining of brickwork. This noA'el plan 
of coiihtrnctioii IS claimed to be clfeclive, expe- 
ditious, and very cheap. 

The chief Director of the Norwegian fisheries 
has made some curious observations upon the 
height to which a salmon can leap m order to 
dear a wateri'all which hars' it-^ progress up- 
stream. ft would seem that i/he most favour- 
aide condition for a good jump is the presence 
of a deep pool immediately below the fall, iir 
w’hieh case a salmon has been knovvm to rise 
perpendicularly to a heiglit of sixteen feet. Sucli 
high leap.s are not common, yet they have 
occurred upon 'one Nonvi’f;ian riv'er, where nusti 
hav'e been x>lanteil beloAi” u full for llu* puipo-n* 
of actual measurement. Tl.L same observer states 
lhat on more than one occasion a fish failing to 
'dear the fall at one bound, '■Jias been seen to 
j remain lu the falling water a loot or two below 
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tiui top, and tlien, witli a rapid twitch of the the miners can Rhif|t the lamps from place to 
tail, to accomplish its purpose. This only happens place as they w’ork — extend on either side into 
when the fifdi succeeds in striking the falling the several workings. The lamps used are of 
water straight with its snout. Jf it strikes ‘the incandescent form, inclosed in a stout glass 
* obliquely, it is iinmediatcdy canit*d down to globe, which is lurther protected on the out- 
the pool below. • side by w'irew'ork. A small sivitch in connection 

AVff haw much pleasure in tailing attention with eacli lamp will alloiv t|^e -worlcman to reducij 
to a new material whicli.is intended moie par- or i net ease the amount ol light at pleasure. The 
ticulfirly for the clothing ot those wlio ri'-k their sybtem has ali'<*ady been tried exjierimentally, and 


lives on the ivater. It has been invented by 
Mr William .lackson of Loiidfiii, and it eoiiMsts 
of cotton, silk, or woollen fabrics interwoven 
with cork cut into the thinnest shreds im.igiu- 


toivards the top. 'I’lie parts ol the stagni| 
which aetii.illv Loui’li the brnkw’oik are thre 


uoii an<l pottery, for soltomng watei, in the 
munul.K tuiv of soap, and lastly, as a preservativi' 


Killers set at an angle, and it is hv turning one ior meal. 

ol tlnve that the coiili nance is niatle to ovep np j In faitories, ■warehouses, tlieatres and other 
the stiueture, 'J’lio staging lor sapiare < himueys | large estublishments wheie it is considered desir- 
is still muTi' simple It euiiM-'t^ ol two Iruiues, ! able to cmjiloy nigbt-w'atchnien or firemen, it 
one depending fioiii the other, either of which { has long been customary to place tell-tale clocks 
can be firmly liollul to the chimney. On the 1 m iliHereiit jiarts of the building, wdiich show- 
low er one IS a gallery fur workmen lo stand upon, i win tlur tn* not the watcheis have ivguhiily gone 
Jls mode of progrc'^siou U]i the chimne} is .some- (heir i omuls every liour throughout the night, 
what like 1 hat ol a leech, one ir.ime being fastened, ' l.)r Millar, of Ikghiial House Asylum, has coii- 
w'bile the other eivep<» up to it by me,in.s ot .screi.-s. I Irivcd a clock of very timple design which aecom- 
Then the tirst one is redeased, and, alter the ! plishes this work with gieat accuracy. The axle 
‘-etamd is bolted to the ehimney, is raisetl to a . ior the hour-hand carries a paper* disc iiKtead 
higher level. By this step-h}-.step motion, the , ot the usual hand, and the Avholo arrangement 
staging is made gratluully to ascend Lo any height is contained in a strong box. In the lid of this 
required. box is a hole just large enough to admit a pencil ; 

A new method of ventilating ships lias been and it is the duty ol the night ;ittenfkmt in 
suggested by an Australian inventor. Pipes uie jiassing a station where one of these clock" is 
made to extend from* the various ] daces that , ]ilaced to iiusert a jiemil into the. liole and give 
requiiv* ventilation, to the furnace in the engine- it a twist, so that it leaiTs a maik on the disc of 
room. The fni*niice-door.s are made tu fit very [ paper slowly travelling below-. The next morning 
tightly, so th it no aii can reach thir fuel except | .an mspectiou of the papei’ w-ill show- how many 
through these A enjBation pipes. Poiverfiil suction times the spot was visited and at w-hat hours. By 
is in this way t^ablished, and all foul air is j using difl’crently colound jn iieils and slightly 
draw'll olf into Mie I’unuK e, Avhile fresh air i.s shilLing the paper disc, .records for a whole week 
made to take its place through orifices provided can easily be ma<ie on oue x^iece of paper. More 
for the pnr])ose. The plan is only applicable than one huudreil clocks on this princiole ai-e 
to steamships, unless in other cases a special already m use at difFerent asylums m this 
furnace be employed. ' countiy. 

The necessary plant for liglitiiig the Loiv Moor A new lorra of torpedo has lately been tried 
Colliciy by electricity "Is now biSiiig prepai-eil, with some success in the United States. It 
and the whole of th*e apparatus is to he erected consists of an iron tube measuring sixteen inches 
at the bottom of thetpit. Permanent wires are in diuineter tuid forty -two inches in length, con- 
lieiiig fixed along the principal roadways from taming, besides its explosive, a charge of rocket* 
tile shaft to the a.xtrcme end of tlie workings, 1 composition. It is fired fioui another tube, 
while branch wdres — which are movable, so that J Avliich gues it initial dirtctivm in its course. 


I'lVi " «v-rv ign that w'hen established pernia- 
ii* m'\. r. V li' prove a .^access. 

'•!i I'b Burt, AF.P., in addressing an audi- 
ence ot colliers at P>arnhh!y the other dav, main- 


able. The material was lately submitUil to a j lamed tbat an explosion lu a (olliery should be 
severe test, ^’lu■ee inn.-oiis Avho could not swim iolhnved by a searching iiupiiiy by expeiienced 
wore (Ik'ssimI lu clothing made of it: one ua amen, .siieli .la always lollow's a lailw'ay ilisaster. 
ii.ival otlicer, tbo second in boating costume, <ind , lie reminded his hearers that they liad other 
the tliird in ordinary lady’s attue. The three ' penis to guard against besides tin* ijsk of cxplo- 
were tin n iine(‘renioiu(Ui.^y tliKiwn into the .mm i mou, and told them ol the great danger of omitting 
from the cud of it^de pun-, with tlio K' ailt th.il 'to support the roof ol the w'oikings w'ith a 
they floated without dillHult)' ainl witlioiit any suiiicieiicy of proj's aitd stays, lie stated that 

kChd of exertion on their jiart. may men- the number ol lives lost during the past thirty 

tion that mae.limerv h.is betni eontrived that will years fi-. a result of insullicient timbering w-as 
cut the eorlc into shreds a." t bin as ]).xpcr or linen, iieaily double that due lo explosions of fire- 
Messivs BroW’ii and Poiter, ot Lneiqiool, hav’c dauip. 

])ateiited a vi'rv clever coiitrivauee to eualile work- Ennhicefinq state," that last year four thousand 
men to ascend tall chimneys and similar high { live huiidre*l tons ot borax weru produced in the 

."tructures quite indopeiulently oi scallolding. It i States of C.ilifoinia and Nevada, and that the 

cousisfc oi a staging which grasjis the cliunney, j supply can never fail, hecau&e lus fust as the 
and w’liich, by the turn of a w-lieel, ascends it di*})o."its are removed, they are renewed. Many 
by a spiral movement. In the c.i"e of a ciieular new lue.s tor tins .subsUinco liave been lound since it 
chimney, tin' staging is tiiangular in sliaju*, and bus hei onie so plenliful. A lew years back, it w'us 
can be tightene*! as it rise"’, so U" to ada])t ilsell ' used in the United States almost sokdy as a flux 
to the K'diKi’d ( iK'iimfeieuce ol the striictuie , in welding iron. Now it is emjdoyyd in glazing 
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In practlfo it is found that it will attain a 
velocity tlu’ou^h the water of ten feet per second, 
and that it will preserve a etrai|:»ht coarse even 
wlien contending; with n swift cniTent. It is 
obvious that sucli a weapon may prove quite 
as efficient as the complicated torpedoes in pre- 
sent use, wdiil&t its cost must he very moderate 
in comparison with them. 

Those who have vjsit(id any hu’^c engineering 
works wdll know that rivets for iron-urork, 
instead of being hammered into po‘«ilioii as of 
old, are now pressed into idaco by a mighty 
squeeze from a pair of huge jaws worked by 
hydraulic power. The same plan is being adopted 
for riveting up the plates and girders at the 
Charing Cross Railway Bridge Extension Works, 
London. But the novel part of this adaptation 
of the system is tluit the bydranlic power is 
borrowed of the London ITydi.nilic-powi-r (*oiii- 
pany, whose mains now traverse all the imjioit- 
unt thoronghfares of the clitj’. The near dwellers 
to the bridge will have i-eason to thank this 
Company for relie\iug them of the iiieessint dm 
which night and day usually accoiujiaiiies iiuii- 
hridge construction. 

A method of making sheet-h'ad 'wiiieh jin*- 
seiits some, novel features has his'ii patentixl in 
Germany. The apparatus employed consists of tin 
iron box called a receiver, tlie bottom of wdii<di 
is movable, and can he raised from hene.ith by 
an hydraulic ram Tins box cuiTe,>])oiuls m 
length with the width of the shei't of lead to 
he made. At the top is a pair of jaw's running 
the whple lengtli of the box, the opening between 
winch can be adjuhtod so as to form a .slit of 
any desired si/e, such si/e agreeing with the 
thickness of the sheet-lead in course* of imnni- 
lacture. The operations arc as follows. The 
receiver is filled with molten leail, which is 
allow'ed to cool dow'ii to a ^emi-y)la•'tic state. In 
the nieaiitimo the jaw's are bi ought 1 > B’f leon'r-d 
distance from one another. The ii\di.i‘.i ' i.i’p 
is now put into motion, and the 1 ui •m o| li (> 
box slowly rises, forcing the soft metal through 
the jaws in the form of a coinjia'-t sheet. We 
may mention that the old nicthoil of making 
sheet-lead is to loll out a mass of the metal 
until it is rcducid to the re(|uircd thu knees. 

Some months ago, avc adverted to the .system 
which has been introduced by the New Vork 
Steam-lieating Comp.iny of warming house.s by 
.steam supplied by pipes from a central station. 
The system also compidscs the feeding of all 
kinds of stationary steam -engine.^, which are thu.s 
rendered independent of shnuratc hoiler-powor. 
It is now proposed to extend the steam-pipes to 
dry-goods stores, so tiiut they may act ns fire- 
extinguishers. The plan projutsed i^, to establish 
stainl-pipes in each building, wdth hig nozzles open- 
ing on to the separate fioor.s, I’he steam could 
at any time be turned on from the street., and 
would, it is said, quickly drive out the air from 
the place and smother an incipient conflagration. 
The proposal to use steam lor the purppse.of 
putting out fires is by no mcnn.s a new one, 
and possibly it has never been tried on a prac- 
tical scale, because the necessary apparatu.s w'aa 
not easy to find. But in New York, where the 
“pipes and boiler arc all ready to hand, we may- 
look forwrard to some experimental trials of the 
system, from which much good may accrue. 




A rival to india-rubber and gutta-percha, which 
is enthusiastically described by an American firm 
as ‘tile best gum in the world,’ has been found 
'in the dried milk of the bullet-tree (Mimusops 
globosa). This gum, which is commonly known 
as Tialata, sccni.s to posse.ss all the advantages of 
india-rubber and gutta-percha without the iniTact- 
able nature of the one or the friability of the 
other. It is now regular! v (ollected in Briti.sh 
Guiann, and has for some time been exported as 
a superior kind of gutla-iiercha. 

Professor I’oleck has demou.'jtrated by recent 
experiments that dry-rot iucrea.ses in rapidity 
according to the amount of polastfiiira and jilios- 
phoric acid which is contained iii the wmod wliere 
it occurs. AVood felled in the spring i.s rich in 
both these coii^titiienta, and in such w'ood the 
profe.sstir has found no difficulty in cultivating 
dry-rot sjiorcs. l’>ut winter felled trees contain 
much levs both of the acid .and the potassiuin, 
and the eultivatioii of the spores in W'ood frmu 
such iree.s has been found quite impo -ible. Tlie 
experiments also show th.it tlie sjiores reqiuic 
a certain definite tunc for full devi'I pmmit. 

The government a-stronomi r of llong-kong Iuh 
puhli*-hed an account of the jiheiiomen.i which 
precede typhoons. The first signs an* featlu'ry 
clouds in tlie .sky of the cirrus ty]»e, looking lik(' 
fine tufts of wdiite wool, and whicdi travi'l from 
cast to north. Tlie.se ai-tiiearances are acrom- 
panied by a slight rise ol the baromoler, clear 
w’cather, heat, and liglit winds. The baiometcr 
lluu begins to fall ; tlie heat becomes ojijue.s- 
eive ; there is a snell on the .sea, and the sky 
assumes a threatening appear.aiice. A.s tlie stoiui 
ajiproaches, these elleits l)i‘( ome more maiked, 
wliile the wiinl gradiuilly imreaies in for»e. 
Ne.ir the eeiitre ut the storm, the wind blow,-, 
w’lth such Muleiiee that no canvas can liold 
against it, and the ram pours down in tonents. 

' Still iKjarer the <•• litre, the sea i.i laslu d into 
such fury that this is the )uo*.t dangi'i.ni^ ])osi- 
, tioii for ship^. Tjiihoons are mo'-t loiunum 
during September and Augu-t, but they aie met 
I with all the year round. 

Accoiding to the American papers, the re,- 
w.irches which Pr()f(j.s.snr S. A. Porhes, ot the 
Illinois Slate Gollege, hfis instituted into the 
cause of the terrihle luoitnlity recently prevailing 
among frc.sh-\\ atcr fish in some jiarts oi the 
American continent h.ive been rewarded with 
complete success. The Heport he has just suh- 
mittcd on the fcuhject show^s that the disease is 
due to a minute splierical microbe or germ 
wdiose diameter is only about the l-2r),000th 
part of an incli. This germ he discovered 
in the liver and kidneys of the diseased hsli. 
There it forms ab.sces.ses, winch ultimately desti’oy 
the cells of tho.se organs, and therewith tlie life 
of the fush. Profes.sor Forbes' says that there 
are vimous species of this germ, tlie different 
varieties of wiiich cause specific diseases, such as 
fever-j, and e.^specially smallpox, chicken-pox, liog- 
cholera, and so fortli. Thb case wdiicli more par- 
ticularly prompted him to undertake this investi- 
gation was the extraonlinary mortality among 
the perch and other fish of Lake INfcndota, Wis- 
consin, wdiorc the fish have for some time past 
been dying in enormous numbers. 

Central American advices give details of the 
eruption of the volcano of Cotopaxi, which 
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occurred early on tlie morning of the 23d of 
July. Outopaxi, in the eastern chain of the 
Andes, is the highest active volcano in the 
• world, its height heiug about nineteen thousand 
iive Imndred feet. It is also distinguished for 
its a 3 ynnictrical figure, being almost a perfect cone. 
The Nac,i.(nt, of Guayaquil states that about one 
o’clock in the inorrung people Avere awakened by 
loud reports as if from artilhiiy. The explosions 
followed one another Avith Avnmlcrful rapidity, 
sometimes causing a continuous roar, shaking the 
enith and causing the aviiuIoavs and tin* doors 
of the houses to rattle. A telegram from (’himbo 
to CJra,i 3 ’a(iuil states that in that eit}’-, situated 
almost at the foot of the volcano, tln're AAas 
Avhat tlie resident i along tlie river Yana-Vacu 
call an aluvion. 'J’he phenomenon which these 
people understand by ‘aluAuon’ is reall}'’ the 
stream of laA'a Avhicli tlescfinds the mountain sides 
meltiiig the snow Avith Avlucli it is covered, .ainl 
jipuring down a tieniendous mass of laA'ii, mini, 
stones, and all obstacles encouub'red in its pro- 
gicss. Investigation during tin* duA' showed tliat 
tlie shocks piodiiced bv tin* explosions during the 
night AA'er* ( xceedingly lieaA'y The smoke liiiiig 
bke a pull ovi'r the face of the couiitrv, and tin* 
shady fall of jishes thrown constantly out of the 
terrible crater inh nsified the durkiioss. Accounts 
from hatacunga state that tlie eruption began with 
a terrible* stoiin. M'lie damage done Avas coii'idor- 
abl(‘, lint the nniiiber of vn tuns is not kiiow'n. A 
similar catastrophe occuiTed ni .Inin* 1877. 

J'he n-currc'uec' of exieednigly low prices for 
( 'hc'Viot Avools Jias diH'cted attention h) the 
c'xtrenie tlue(n!dion> avIik li lia\c* ocicuind in 
till* \alu(‘ of tills sta])le conmioditv a ^o'Ti’n<«''’tv 
ol 'lO nindi iiiiiiiiit.niM* to tin* ' -pli i* • «' 

Seotland. It ih ruolialde th.it no aitnlo of con- 
'hint and geui'i'.u consunqilioii lias been subject 
to sill h wide lliutnations in moin*y value*, ('heviot 
A\ool,slia\e not lieeii at such low Aulue as at this 
time since the year 1810, wlnm they Avere ejuoted 
.IS loAv in Home in tance-, as (ij^d. per Hi hi 1817 
till* ])rices AA’erij Sbl and S/d., .uni fell to the liiAM*st 
jioiiit in 18411, Avlieii it s.iiik to G^hl. It rose for 
the next loui ye-ai’*, ainl in 18, 73 Avas at Is Id., and 
ugjiin fell to Is. Id in ISfif). In J8(K) it Aias 
up again to l.s. S^d In 18(57 it rose to 2s, 3el., 
but 111 1870 AV'as liaclc a.. ■: to 1 Id. From 
this A^^'^s .a. sudden and e r liiiaiw ] . • to 2s. Gel. 
in 1872, at aaIhcIi rale a number of the bi*st 
liorder (dicMot clips Aiere sold. From 1872 the 
pnee*" haA'e receded Avitli A’arying fluctuation", 
until they Inive' reached tlieir pre.seiit Ioav rate ol 
about 8,'Jd per lb. 

I'JoAV that the e‘xist(;nce of Ambulance yocicties 
lias made men <* widely knoAvn the use of surgical 
apjdiauces’, it infr,' not bo out of place to 
notice two niAei)/aoiis that have recently been 
jialeiitcd, and wluedi promise, to be of utility in 
the event of accident". The first is an inventnm 
of Messrs John 11. Feck & Co., Wigem, notie ^1 
in detail under our Occasional !Ne.iteH, ami consists 
of a streetclier m.adc entirely of steel, Avith adiust- 
ablo he.ad-re.st and renittvable cove^*. It is large 
enough to carry one Hian, and Aveiglns unde*!* thirty 
pounds. The other ^ invention is by Whittles 
& Co,, of Lo/ells, Uirmingham. It is a pocket 
ambulance, termed the Nyd Case, containing 
articles suitable ftii* the immediate dre.sshig of 
VAiouiids or stanching of blood, such as plaster, 


bandages, tape, safety and surgical pins, as also 
a bottle* of ammonia for venomous bite*!. These 
articles are all in a small metal case which can 
be c.arried in the vest pocket, and must be of 
great use to bicyclists, anglers, &e. 

Ft E C E N T PATENTS. | 

KOAVING WITH ONE’.S FACE TO THE BOW OP TTIE 


Few cxerci.ses arc more popular than that of 
roAAung, and there ai’c many enthusiastic oarsmeai 
aaIio AA'ouhl scout the idea that llieie are any con- 
ditions of llieir favountis pursuit suscejilihle of 
improATiiicnt. lo those, howcATr, le.ss liia.sed by 
strong. predilection, it m.ay have occairrcd that 
inasmuch ns an Otir-mnn is obliged under present 
condition." to sit Avitli his face turned in the 
opposite direction to tl^at. in Avliich the, boat he 
jirojiels is proi ceding, ho is confronted AVith 
Avliut ^'an oiilv' be regarded as a disadvantage. 
Of coui“"e, as it Avill b(* urged, a bout can be 
steered by tin* heliii"man ; but, as a matter of 
fact, AA’heij it l.s picking its Avay among a lot 
of craft, or has to pass a companion boat in a 
naiTOAv p.irt of a iiAcr, the, cirt^imstance, tliat the 
rudder i.s under skilful management Avill not do 
.lAA'aA’’ Avitli the neces.sity for the oarsman constantly 
to turn round to legulate lii.s s|ieed, sec Avhctlicr 
lie mu."t *."liip’ liiN s( nils, &c. Thus the inv(*ntof, 
in divi"iiig a pair of sculls wdiich permit of the 
user keeping his i.ice turned in llie direction of 
the boat’s cour.se, lia*’ not direited his energy into 
.in .alt •.:'*F rM'lc"-^ cliatnud ; and av’c inav con- 
■>,u M ' 1 Spong and Onipany, of 22G 
IJigii Ilolooru, London, that it* has fallen to 
them to bnng before tin* public the patent 
‘Face to ]’>oAv’ lloAving Appliance. 

The roA\bvk, a sm.dl metal app.aratus, is 
claiiijicd to the guiiA\'ale by meaii.s of thunihscreAvs 
Ailiich AAoik from the inside It has two semi- 
circular uju’iglits, whiih Ht.nid at right angles to 
the guiiAA’ali*, ami tlu'sc lia\e each a juifora- 
lion. The scull (•onsi"ts (J Iavo lengths of Avood, 
one compiisnig the blade and a portion of the 
.stem, and the other compiJ."iiig the remainder 
of the .stem. Where the juncture takes place 
there is a mechanical c<iutiivance, AAdiicli repre- 
si*nts the A'ery heart of the iiiveiitioii. Firmly 
attached, by mean." of a metal sndcci, ic.sjicct- 
ively to each poitiuii of the .scull an* two stout 
n)g-whe(*ls These tw’o Avliccl .'*.* 1” -ii*’ into 
jiiimediate proximity— being (■■■f ! up I’Oils 
fixed to a common groiiiidw'ork — and act one 
upon the other. The comjdete scull is placed 
ujion the rowdock, bctAvecn the two semicircular 
uprights ; .nud a stout metal rod is imserted in 
till* ])orforation on the one side. This rod, 
pa.snng through a boiifig in the metal grouml- 
Avork upon Avhich the two cog-Avhecls rcA^olve, 
rea]ipcars imtsidc the perforation on tliv, other 
side, and i** made fast by a descending pin. 

Thc^ oai small tuki's hi.s seat in the boat 
facing the boA\', grasps the scull -handles in his 
huuds, ami, as in ordinaiy roAving, jmlls them 
towards liim. The eog-Avheels upon the shorter 
lengths of the sculls revolving m one direction, 
cause the oog-AA'heels on the longer lengths of* 
the sculls to revolve in the opjiosite, direction ; 
and thus the course taken* by that part of the 
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H'lill toiK’hiiig tljc water is the reverse to the 
course taken hy that part which ia in the 
oarsman’s hands. The boat is thus propelled. 
By means ol the simple arranoemont of a sjn-ing, 
the sculls are made to ‘feather;’ though it is! 
satisfactory to know tliat .as they will not do • 
so when a short flroke is taken, it is the 
easiest thing possible to ‘back-water.’ If — as 

when rowing in tolerably rough w'oter— -it is the 
wish of the operator that the scull should not 
‘feather’ at all under any circumstances, he can 
atbiin his de.siro by merely iinscreAving a small 
steel })late. Tlie new sculls can be applied, we 
are told, to any boats ; and among the .advan- | 
tages claimed lor them, ns agaiii'^t tin* ordinan’^ 
appliances, is a quK'ker rtovery, a longer and I 
more powerful stroke, an ahM-nce from noise, j 
the impossibility of ‘eatching crabs,’ and faciHlyl 
of ‘sbijiping.’ Tlu* mediamcal fittings are made j 
of gun metal ami malleabh* iron, ami conse- | 
{pieiitl}' jiossess (,onsid(‘rabje strength. 'J’he future ■ 
success of the apjiaratiis will, how'e\er, (*iitirely ' 
depend upon its being found to be imirUmlLii ' 
available. 

A iJOTTfil! riKF-EXTIMC.UISirEK; 

Public attention has recently been drawni to 
tlie possibilities who li are noiv making them- ' 
selves manliest of extinguibhiiig fire liy (he appli- 
cation of cheimcid'J whose pioperties are antago- i 
rustic to (omhu'linn. KsjK'cial prominence has' 
been given to the Ifardeu Hand CfK'iiade, the' 
utility of w'hich has been established by practical 
experience. IMessrs Spoug h.ue brouglit out a' 
‘hand fire-extingui'luii^', ball,’ wliuh, being made 
of india-rubber, doi's not, lik(' the glass gienade, i 
rcfpnre to he for* ibly broken before its propel ties ' 
can hi ’ .-’'t "'t ■ direct (ontactwith a lire J’.ut ' 
the m\. "I .'1(1 (''lib firm which, from its novelty ' 
and utility, dt'scMcs t(' hi* spei i.dly deociibed, is 
Iheir ‘Ever-ready ’ self acting 1’’ \t'* *. ’ ' 

This 1 .S a new' dejKirtiin*, and 1. . t'. i •> ! 

a glass bottle cliarged with a (heiiiKal lapiiiJ. ,1 
J’y means of a biiiiple d(*v'ji e, the lifting ol a' 
slide cau,sos a thin stream of the luiuid to be 
propelled with con-idei‘abh> force from tlu* vessel, ( 
and this stream i.in be aimed in any dir(*ctiun 
at pleasure, e\’i n to u distmu<* of thirty or loity| 
feet. Chily a limited ipiantitv need Ix' used nil 
a time — the residue sufleiing no deterioration j 
from keepine: ; and thu-. om* r barging of the * 
bottle will ]>noe Luflu lent to extinguish mon* 
than o|jo sm.dl couilagr.ition ; wliili' it is con-' 
lideutly a.ss(‘iled lliat a -vciv si*vt*re fire can Ik*! 
put out with the toil! (‘Tits of two or three bottle?. ' 
The price of the arti-le i-, six shillings and it j 
can he recharged .my immlier of times by .an ' 
outlay of one* slnlling. Tlie ji'-’h r*. * .it" -p-if; 
up in tw'o small bottle.s, wlicie .i-e; i.i'i I . k 
for year?, miinjured by clim.itt*. It'i imp ■ , 
it a]>])ears, l(;r the bottle to bur.-.t, a.s the hole 
which is punctured in its side nets as a safety- ' 
valve. It is manuf.ictured, too, to bear double ' 
the pros.sure it will actually he called uimui to 
endure. 

A liAi'iD ijoot-cjj:anikg machine. 

Our present mode of denning boots is a very 
'"long and laborious one, and anytliing wlncli 
c.an be devisi'd to sinijdify it will meet wdth 
a warm welcome nl the hands of hundreds 


of servants and mistresses. An invention has 
recently been brought before the public wdiich 
goes far in the reepured direction, and is certainly 
(leserving of a w'lde patronage. Its mechanism i 
IS exceedingly simple. From a stout metal up- 
right which has to he screwed dowii^ to a, firm 
ground-woik, smdi as a table or* bench',* project at 
an angle two arms. At the t(*rmiiiations of the.se 
arms tlicn* .an* iicrpcndicul.ir borings, and through 
these borings run mi'tal rods, ,at whose extremities 
are attacheil upper and low’er wheels. 'J'hi' right- 
liaml ii])por wliei*! is supplied with a Imndle by 
Avliiidi it c.iii be revolved ; w'hile its edgi* is 
grooved The lert-hand uiipi*r wheel — w'hich i ' 
•-uperfii ially mialler lhau its companion on the 
right hand — has its top suiface (overed by -a 
(ircular brn.di, and has also a grooved edge. 
A baud p.is*-. s round th(*se tw'o wheel?, and 
tlureloro, wdion oiui rcVolvi's, tlu* other revolves 
111 harmony. Then, too, when one ol the.s(‘ two 
U]»])ei* Avheels moves the corre.-.j'O'id'iig lower 
one It set in niof'on simnllaneo'i Iv, as hofh 
are fixed to the ■-ame axle, ’J”""-, when the 
uppei riglil-h.nid whed i? re\oht(i liy lue.ni.s of 
it-, handh', the romaiiimg tliree wheels tevolvc 
ton. It now remiins lor ii-. to explim m what 
m. inner flin simult.mious f]ua(lru])le lolation i-. 
utilised for the purpose of cleaning hoots.’ Wi; 
hav'e said that on tlu* upper leff-luind wheel a 
small blush is ])l;iced ; .md llii' re.elev has now' 
fo le.irii that bru-hes, coii'-idei.ibl\ l.raer supet- 
(iciidly, an* al-o plieed on Ihe two 1o\m*i* w beds 
Tlu* light h.md of 1hi“-e two bnishe i ha-. Jmrd 
bustles, .and is devoted to tlu* W'oik of reiiioi- 
ing mud fiom the boot; wliih* the left-hand 
brudi IS of a softer bn4h>, and is intended to 
do the polidmig. The bl.n king n spread ujiou 
the bout by tlu‘ small up]u'r bi'iidi. In ofierst- 
iii'i, the Itaudli i-. turiud by tin* light li.ual ; 
.aiul tlic* h*lt hand hold, the boot .md .quilie-, 
j| to tlu* tlnv'* bitushi*s. Hy meain of tin* ma- 
diiiie, it K-. iouud that, after a lilth' jn.ulu'e, any 
]i. rson fan de.in hoots and slux-. in oiie-fourfh 
of the time on*npied hy tlie usual method Ifc 
IS (piite d.ar, too, lliat m.my oilier advantage? 
Ixhtng to the m\ ('111 ion ; thmigh it id luit fair 
to name one siu.ill diawhadc. Wlien the aiticlo 
js m use .md tlu* boot Is ajipiied to the brush 
caitvmg tie* bl.ekmg, it caimot bnt ha[ij)C*u that 
.small .‘peeks oi that lu|Uid w'ill fly oil and 
bc'qutter the op.*rator. 'J’Jns is a dis. id vantage, 
an.l should bo olnuited in future manufaetuii*, 
eiiher hy tlie erection of a screen in front of 
tlu* whe(*l 111 <|ui*''tion, or by its re-adjust nienf. 
The inv{*ntion is c.dled the ‘ Ifapid ’ I’oot-i h*auing 
jM.iehmi*, ai'd is brought out by tlu* (Jeneral 
Alciu*} dompuny, 9 New Oxfoid Street, London. 

A KlMl’LE FORM Oi’ ni.Si'NJ’KCTOJl. 

A iiu.uis Las been d(*vlsi‘d whereby, at a very 
spiall cost and with no jicr.sonal trouble, the 
di.iins, tra])-., and other aaiiitary ai)])liHnces of a 
hou.so can be continuously disinfecti'd ; and thus 
a harrier is n^mle to* bit k the chamicl through 
which deadly infectious dj’seapes so frequently 
enter our Jionu*-.. A cylindrical body is sus- 
pended in or placed at the bottom of the cistern, 
where for a year it can rerp^iin without being 
interfered wutli in any way, performing its func- 
tion perfectly automatically. This cylindrical 
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Sharp & Co., of 11 Holborn Circus, Lontlon— 
Austin’.s Patent ‘Porous’ Disinfector, and con.si.'.ts 
nnuvlv of a case of u porous material in which a 

1- i 1., u'lw. 


C23 

body is called by iho^^ mani^ncturcrs— Messrs j stone, &c. It is not unlikely that the invention 

T._ 1 Phine Itailway, tlie level of 

which is to be rai«etl several feet. The lar<;(‘ 
^ ^ I Ktone-bmlt station-houses will, it is said, be lifted 

crystal disinfectant is hermetically sealed. The [ bctdily to a heiffht of seven or eielit feet by means 
action of the water di.^solvcs the crystals, and the j of carbonic acu! pres‘<nie. The ordinary carbonu 
.solutifin, pft’iucating the j)ore.s of the case, ever- j .icid g.is can, by machinery^ be condensed five 
cise'^ it.s sanitary influence upon the sncce'i^ive ! hundred A(ihime.s into one, and then .stored ami 
filling^ ot the ci.stern. Thus, with every flii.sh ol ( liandled tnely ni cylinders of wrought-iron. 

' I-*. -.-I -j... I — ' The pressure IS about siv hundred poumls to the 

s«|uare inch, at a temperature of thirty-two 
degree'. Pahn-nheii. By ln'iilmg, a pres'.ure of 
eighteen thon.'and ponmh, it is s.ud, has been 
olttaiiied. There i-' no doubt (bat tin-, invention, 
can be aiijdied to many and varied pur}ioscs. 


water, the drams of a house are disintected U'ith 
a llmd wliicli it may be stated is inodorou.s, noii- 
poisonou.s, and non'Corro.s]ve. 


A rOIlTATJLE 11 Air. WAT. 


After 


O C CJ A .S I f ) N A L K 0 T S. 

LKill'l HOL'.si; Il.ljUMrX \X'JN. 

twi-he iiioiitlis* of experimenl.s m all 


kinds yf weather at the South Porelarid, Hit 
'riimty House Committee have made their report 


A jiateiit b.is been talcen out for a railroad 
wliich can be laid down and taken iqi w'ltli 
astonisliiiig ea'.e and de'^patch. The eluhorab' 
proce.sses usually entailed m the construction of 
,i bm* the .setting down <jf Csleepei.s’ the fixing 
on of iiou sockets to leciive the raiC, and the 
(l^iil attachment oi these lail" - aie by this new 
,‘Vstem ilone away with, and an arnangenieiit 
.idopted by wliicli (ertaiii lengths ol p.irallel ' 'I’liinty 
r.iils fixed ad'ov-i iiou ‘ si (•(>]« uw ’ an turned out j upon the rel.atne merits of electni ity, oil, and' 
ol tlu' nuniufaitojy c(.m]ilete, ami ie(pniiiig j gas as bL!htliou.v‘ iliumiiianl'i. Aftei wTighing 
im ivl-v to be laid eoinei III nely along the < ouiM* ' (Mivlully iTie e\ideiice givi’ii bv jdiototiietrisls 

ot Hie iiiteudcd line. The tact that Hus ' and eye obsmeiN, and t.iking \ii(() account the 

raihvav can bi' emilv bud and ndaul wiHiout dpieslion-' ot elfectivem economy, and con- 
suffenng anv iii|iny, piomi-e.s for it, a futnie i veiiience as atlettmg each lighting system, the 
ol gie.it nl.litv in (ommcici.il (‘nt<r]»iiM‘ and j (’omniiltee Hiiis sum up their ofumou with leg.ird 
mili'tiry o]Kiations Jb'inHv, Him' nub's ol | to Hie nl.itive merits ot electiiciU, ga.s, and oil 
Hus ‘ poilable radwav ’ wet" slup]i>'d for Alghaiii- as lightliouse illununaiits ; 

The cotisigtimi n< im bided one Imiidn'd ' (1) That the olectru light ns ('xhibibd in the 

yards of cuived b'lmtli', twidve (oiiiplete set'- \ ev]ierinu'iit.il lower at South Foreland has 

of points . 111(1 (rossings, t n *liirn-tabb's’~ con- ! ]iro\('d to be the imi't ])ow'citul light under all 

Ins.ince-. wliicb eiieim's c.ui be i»\ol\ed .iml lomlitioid ol wealhei, and to !ia\e the greatest 
tlieir lic'id.s u'MT'i'd and all olliei iiece-aiw jx neti atm* power in fog (:i) 'fliat for all ])ra('- 
a. ces-oi K s, '"I'lie iMiI - weiglied tw’ehe ]ummU ]mi lical purjui'cs the ga-, light ns (‘\enu)litied by 
yard, and w ('re of an eight e( u im li g.iuge ; wlub .sir Wigluiiin multibfrni i-ystem lu experi- 
Hu' w.igons vbicli well' i on-ti ueb'd to i.ury liom mental tow'cr, and the oil light as e\eni]ditied 
twe]\e'to (ibi'ui bnndndui e.lil e.icli, w’eiv (ittci! by the Tiinity IJon.-i' ])ongI.i'-s burners 

wiHi ca l-ijoii wheels, and wcie much udiiiiied in multiform aiTiingenii'iit up to trilorin lu C 
Jor n.‘ ir '-111 n'.,tli and linisli. expcrimeiilal tower, wIk'U shown through rc'volv- 

TIc- 'n”i ol ('ugmeers iv.sponsible for tin. img lenses, aie etjnal, light lor light, lu all con- 
‘potlabli' i.iilw'ay’- IMe 'is |\cij^ Stn.iit, H ( 'om- 1 ditious ol weather, but that (|uadj'ifonn ga.s is 
1 a’ \ b.v' (oiis'nnted ex.imples of it in da little better Hiaii Inform oil. That when 
" : I .Mr . 1 , Au.stiali.a, the U est Indies, South ' showui through fixed loiih'es as furanged iii the 

Ameiica, and other parts of the world. It is, | exi>eriuiental towevfs, H ■ ng-Tio .‘v ol the f.uper- 

wo fehould Hunk, calcul.ited to he of confide raid e ])o.sed gas liglit is ii : '’I'lie larger 

use on .sugar, cotton, and other jdaiitation.s, on ! diaiiieter ot the gas .'..ni , .iml ibe lights being 

farms and brickfields in eollieiie'' and niiiu"-, ; inui b neaicF to each oilier in Hie ga', lanti'i-n, 


and about doiks, haiboius, It is tlaiiueii 

that the non aie .stronger and more durable 
than tlio Wooden ‘sleepers.’ A goirctt gaugi* 
being insured on Hie ‘portable railway,’ one of 
Hie mo.st fruitful causes of accident docs not 


give the beam, a move compact and luteuf'e ajipear- 
ance than that issuing lumi the more wndoly 
sejiarnb'd oil ])urnc'r.s. (-1) That for lighthouse 
illumination with g.as the Douglass patent gas- 
buriiers are much mori' ('tl^ient and economical 


exist. The anangement liy which the kuiglhs i Hiaii the Wigliani gas-burners, (o) That for the 
of railroad are attached one w'ltli another is ofionlinary neci'ssitu's of ligliHiousc illumination 


the eimpk'ht character, 

CAUnONK' ACID GAS AS A MOTIVE-l'OW'ER. 
Carbonic acid gas is a force so very jiow’erful, 


iiiiiK'ral oil la the most sail able and economical 
illuminaiit, and that tor halu'iit headlands, import- 
ant landlalls, and idad". where a very powd'Inl 
light i.s rciiuircd, electricity oflers tlie gicatest 




that, until recently, no mean.s have been contnved*! advantages 
by which it could be lirought .sufliciently under j 1 'ddicity wu.*? given to the trials; the 

control to be of ])rarti( .d^us« Jlaiiy have been j re]i"i i that many members of sciigilific 

the attempts ni.nli' tn^iime cngincs*by the gas ; ; socicd.ies, e'jieci.illy tho.se connected Vith eiigiiieer- 
but yet no succc.sstul results have been liiade ' ing, bad b( eii invited and bad visited the station, 
public. Nevorthele.s,s, ah advance li.a.s been made i The French Taghtliouse Department, who have 
by the invention of machinery which will sufli- i given much kind up.si.stamo in obtaining obser- 
ciently control the gi..s to enable the oper.itors to I vatioiis, .sent Hieir repre.sentative.s to view the 
lift enormous weights, such as houses, blocks of j arrangements. Germany, Denmark, Norway and 
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Sweden, liussia, Italy, Si)ain, Brazil, the United 
States, and Clauada have all deputed officers to 
visit tlic fetation, and in showing them the various 
details, buggestions have been in each case invited 
for assisting in the completeness and insuring the 
impartiality of the trial. 

A NEW AMIIUI.ANCE. 

Much attention has recently been given to 
ambulances, and invimtors liave been very bu^ 
in this direction ; but it is doubtful whethm’ 
they will be able to improve on the btretcher 
exhibited by Messrs .1. H. Beck & Coinpany, 
manufacturers, Wigan, among their other exhibits 
at the lloyul Agncultur.il Show, ricbtoii. Jt 
was shown Buspenrled ironi two w«)od(>n bars 
i*eprcsentiiig the sides of a cart ; spiral springs 
attached to straps, tuo on either side ol the 
stretelier, support it, .'ind prevent all ]arnng and 
jolting, however roiigli ,Uie road. Side-rods are 
made of angle steel, one inch hy one and a 
quarter iucdi hy uiie-eightli of an inch, lighteiU'd 
where ]H)Ssible Tlio crossbars, which close np, 

’ are carried from leg to leg —which ai'e six iiichc.s 
long — and are a simple and ingenious (oiilrnaiicu 
much resembling u licld-g.ito ; and the four legs 
are kept in position by two droji-hmge.s. Bo 
permit of a suflerer lying lull length on ambu- 
lance in pit-cage, the baiulli's are made to drop 
uitli tbeir own weight; and uhen not in U'-e 
— lor ra])id transit to scene ol accident or lor 
storage — the whole doubles up to live leet nine 
indies by tliree inches hy four inches. 1’he lu'tnl- 
rest 18 adjust, able to various beiglits, .ind the 
feet may be i.iised ubov’e the head lu case of 
hemorrhage, ^’ho covau* is removable lor ilean^- 
ing ; and the siillerer lies iii contact with caiiv.is 
only, the crossbars being minb below and 
beyoinl all possibility of touching. There is 
much ingenious simplicity in ibis appar.itii^ ; in 
fact a boy of thirteen can erect .and explain the 
same ; and, judging Ironi all ■ju’cccdeiit-, Messis 
J, H. Peck '& Coinp.any may he coiiguatulab'd 
on having met a long lelt want m a thoroughly 
efficient in.anner at a merely nominal cost. It 
is suggested that this contiiv'ance .should be of 
special use in colliiTies ; lor, in the hrst instance, 
the expense is feinall ; while it folds up so as to 
be packed away in diminutive proportion', wdieii 
not ill use ; whil(> it atlorils ready raeuiis of con- 
veying an in|iired W'orkm.an witli freedom from 
jiaiiifiil jolt-s and friction. This excellent sti etcher 
should find a wide applic.itioii in all workM, 
mills, factories, &c., as well as iii lio.sj dials, for 
police use, &c. 

4 

PHOTOGRArHS OF GUN INTERIORS. 

Experimentfe were recently made at the Roy.al 
Gun Factories, Woolwich, in order to te.st the 
application of a new electric lump designed for 
making examinations and photos of gun interiors. 
The system of sorutiiiibing the bores of guns by 
means of electricity lias been only a .short time 
in vogue, and has prov ed of great vume ; hut I 
the want of %n electric dynamo has prev'cnted i 
its general adoption at m.aiiy places where it 
would have been of con8i<leraLle use ; and the 
authorities hairp, now taken up readily a portable I 
batte^, designed by Messrs Johnson and Philliiis, | 
for purpose of .supplying the idaco of a j 


dynamo in such cases. The battery, without 
being necessarily powerful, is chiefly serviceable 
oil account of its constancy, .a-s it can maintain 
a light of unerring brilliancy for a period of ten * 
hours if requisite, and thus enable the cxamiiiersf 
to make their inspection with all the leisure 
they may desire. The experiment made i'as to 
try the’’ h.attery and a dynamo in competition. 
Two eight-inch guns were jilaced siile by side 
in the new boring-mills, and idioto.s were taken 
of their interiors by both processes, the results, 
as far as could ho judged by a curaory vicv\', 
being equally patisfactory. in future, it may 
be expected th.it reports ol dain.aged guns sent 
in from distant .stations will be accoinp.anicd by 
photograph.s, both internal and external. 


THE WOOD^LAND GRAVE. 

No sacrcil nionunifiii.il uin, 

Nor x.auntcd fuiuacal pi.aibo, 
llfit' lures till' pubsoi-liv to turn 
Wiili mule .anil rcvLiciiirU fi.aze. 

No cypress throws quaint sliadow-s iniro 
Upon some bciilptund uiaildc tomh, 

Wheu' lests some one to ineimny uiai, 

AiiiiiBl Uif eliuic]i3.'ud’,s .soleniii ylooin. 

Bat in some unficqneittcd "lade, 

Whole li.ncinni llowci.s lilooin and die, 

And vi'hfie, l-eiii'.ith llie v nod's deep shadf, 

111 wihl juniiiMoii leiiis lie, 

■Whfie hlnohells, with the "oldcn fiir/c, 

The w I Id-1 esc, and tin- d.tllodi], 

With ivy, tiions, and coiinllt -s hnins. 

Lie i-ciUfiid uVi the \eidaiit hill ; 

Bfsidf somf ('Old feoqnesififd si i cam, 

Shadfd iioin the stolln^ v/adinr, 

Whetc the sun's last lintceiint' ;;h .on 
Fades ujion the mounUiu liealher — 

Thfif, uhfie the ino's is soft and Etifon, 

With iiKMdnw-SMf'.t .Old fowshps lon, 

And l.oifsl snow iiop^ maj he .si eu 
Weei.iny in tin. unniiin;,' dciv ; 

And wh fie 111 ' il’ r-'’- 

(Innifs Ho ‘.Mil I I ' ■ i ! ’czo, 

And wutidlanu inn.ic, all ilav Inn^, 

Lin^iei' 111 liio muimuiini' tices — 

.Tu'st Ihcrf, hfiif.ath that 1,00 01’^ bhadf, 

Whole nni'-s .and ivv dei k the ground, 

Thf tinest, kimlcRt fiieml is laid— 

Jly nohlc, faithful, tiusty hound. 

A. M. Car.ADOC. 
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CURIOSITIES OE I’OISOXS. • 

In popiilai a ])nis(>n is a snRstaiice 

wliiili, adimnisli'i'od iii small dusaa, (ItMicU'^ ]j1c. 
Ol)\]oU''ly, how over, the loxicolotfist niU''t ol iiacos- 
sity oiilar;j;e the dclhiition, and oinhraco man\ 
substanct'i not ^t'lRO'iilly aoci 1 )((hI as poi.M))i«. 
ono (mtsidi‘ tin* laiulty wonld, f<>v oxainplo, con- 
snlnr sufh w'Cl-lvnown jiicdicnics as ciaaiu of 
tartar, tai-tanc fujd, alum, I0])soiu ralts, and » vi‘n 
ordinary table* salt, to bo poison.^., and }<t oai'li of 
those* substanoos has been tlu* canse eit more than 
one* ai I'ide'Titul or eiimin.d ialaldy. Xot oidy w), 
buL the* conimonost e»f doinc.stu roinealio.s may bo 
mado, by abuse, to conic iindor the foirmsaiKe 
of tin* toxicolo'.ji'-f. A number of ^eaI^s ago, a 
paragraidi ap]»earod in .some ol tho uu*dical 
journals concerning the eh.ith ot an inukcc'per 
Jroni the ofTects of a rjuaclc pdl. Il appeared 
that tho man was in the habit of t.dving tho pills 
to such excess th.it he was often obligid fo semi 
for medical advice to cure* linn. Being w'aruoel 
against the* danger of the i»Yttciico, lie began to 
take* them in secret, oxcu.ang the number that 
he still continued to buy by slating that lu* gave 
them to his horses. A iiost-niortom exannnatioii 
leit no doubt •whatever about the raiise ot his 
death. "VVe* meiely <iuote the case to show the 
truth of the aidionsiu, that while a poisem m^' 
lu small doses be a metliciiic, a medicine iii largo 
doses may also be a peiison. 

“Tilodcrn investigation and discovery, e'specially 
into those subtle and actiee principles demved 
from the vegetable kingdom, liave nndonbledly 
done much to c^ilargi* the scope, and render the 
study of toxicology more elaborate and ditricnlt 
than it was in more remote times. Still, ea^y 
investigators seem to have been aware of what, 
even in this enlightened ^.agi*, may he called a 
fundamental principlc««)f the trentm(*nt of c.-ises 
of poisoning — namely, the prevention of the 
absorption of the poiton into the system. Thus, 
Nicandor, Ccalen, and Dioscorides all reeomine^ 
the application of cupping instruments, iucku^g 
the wound, cauterising with hot ii’ons, and the 


nppliiiation of leeches in the treatment of bites 
from v(*nomous animals and insects. On tin* 
'ame pruiciplo, hot «dl w^as a common remedy 
for intcwial poisoning, on tlie supposition that 
the oil not only acted as a quick I'lnetic, but 'also 
prevented the jtoi'ou froimheiiig nbsorlied into the 
svstem. It is cniious to notice in passing how 
tlioroughly modern practici* i*' in accord with the 
juiiiciples here laid down marly seventeen ccu- 
turus ago. Let any one, however ignorant in 
other respects, be bitti'ii by a dog or cat, par- 
iicul.ivly in tho summer season, when rabies is 
thought to prevail, and tin* first impulse is to 
g(*t tin* wound tauterised. If tins is impossible, 
the more primitive plan of sucking the wound 
is almost instinctively adojited. In like inanuer, 
lor internal ])i>i'>oning there is scarcely an instance, 
even wittt all the many subtle oigaiiic poisons 
(*f the present time, in winch tho free ailniinis- 
tratjon of emetics, fol]ow(*d by oleaginous or 
mucilaginous drinhs, to previ'iit absorption, is not 
applicable. Again, it wais remarked by AVicemia, 
in the beginning of the eleventh century, that 
v(*u<‘M*‘'linu shouM not take place unless where 
the poison was distnbuted over the Avhole system, 
a , w hell the veins wx*re full, the poison could 
not g( t admission into them. The wisdom of this 
observation lias beeai amply eoufirmed by the 
researches of Orfihi, Magendie, Pans, ami others 
in the jiresent eentuiy. Xot only have such 
spec lalists investigated the action of poisons on 
the human system, and flius demonstrated what 
wius previously, to a great extent, mere conjec- 
ture, but they have also instituted a scientific 
ticatmi*nt of poisoning, whah sharply marks the 
toxicology ot the present time from that of any 
other age — namely, the use of chemical antidotes. 
The importance of this last point can only be 
propAly estimated when wv consider the number 
and potency of many of the eheiiucal and medi- 
cinal poisons discovered in recent times. 

Tartar emetic, xvhich probably, next to arsenic, 
has attained the most unenviable notoriety in* 
our day for criminal proceedings, was ,dis- 
. covered tow'ards the mid^c of the seventeenth 
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century. Hydro cyanic ac ul. the most potent of 

E oifions, tlu'^ap^cTCiroTwEicTT, accidentally inlialed, 
as been known to produce* serious consequences, 
was only discovered towards the latter end ut 
the eif^liteentli century. Oxalic a cid, which has 
probably caused more deTEtlir'lSlian any other 
]ioison Irorn accidentaii administration, owing to 
il^ liaviiig a somew'hat distant resemblance to 
the well-knowm medicine Ejisom salts, w’as dis- 
covered about the same i»oriod. ' ^^Icuiplua, tlic 
most important and useful of tlie vegt'table 
poisons, although known in a very impuie state 
as ‘ Magihtcriimi Opii’ in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, was not obtained as a well defined base 
until the beginning oP Ihe nineteenth century, 
gtojhimic WM' about the same time; 

wnueli^ilftino — fir*st brought into distm« tivp pro- 
minence in this countiy m connection with the 
notorious criminal LamM)n — was discovered a 
few years later still. After this, in rajtul suc- 
cession, followed the discovery of nmojLnie, the 
active principle of the tobacco-plant ; "a tri ipine, 
the active princiidc of the deadly nighT'li^e', 
chloroform, the wx*ll-known anieslhetic ; ami I 
cEIcJalTlong considered a cheiui .1 . ‘i*. . 

bt'ltf'i^liin the bust few veuis, n* .-i ,1,. , .• i 
and used as an opiate by tlie humlredweight 
Medicine has at the same linn' been enriclied by 
the addition of such jinwcrful U'_" ut'i as tlie ordeal 
or (\ilabar bean of Africa, and the aii*o\V:j[>Oison 
or cuKtrnrxif llfcTrrdians 

The very mention ot tliese <loadlv agents is 
sutlicient to indicate the ditliculty and inqiort- 
ance of the work of the toxicologi-^t, us well as 
of medical men gi'iieivilly, at tlu* present lime 
The difliculiy and impoiiaiice lu* lu vaiious diret- 
tions, but paitnulaily in ihe preliminary detec- 
tion of the sjmiptoms of jioisoiiing, lu the prompt 
administration of the iriobt suitable antidotes, and 
im the post-mortem detections of the poison m 
cases of death. This bust point is no€ the least 
important, as one ciiuous iact in coniudnm 
with the majority of tl.r f. ’•( poisons is 

the rapidity of their «.* ■>!ip'».i* n, and the 
consequent difficulty of cletciting them bhortly 
after death. This is chaructiTistic of every 
organic poison ; but .several ot tbo.-.o ju-t mi'ii- 
tioned arc not of organic origin, such as hydro- 
ryaiiic acid, clilorolonn, chloral, Ac., ami jet, 
being volatile, or readily decomposed into volatile 
principles, they also very soon escape the; pos- 
sibility of detection. This is not the case, how- 
ever, with the older and better known nnner.il 
poisons, as they are all indestnicdible by the 
lapse of time. Several wxdl-autlicntii*ati*d' cases 
of the detection of mineral poisons long after 
death are given in every text-book on I’oi.sons ; 
but the following remarkable cases have not been 
cited, so far as W’c are aivare. 

A wealthy county farmer in England having 
died, w’as buried in the tomb where his father 
had been interred thirty-five years before. Au 
examination of certain of the bones of the father 
disclosed brilliant particles of a metullic-lqpking 
substance, wdiich, on being collected together, 
presented a considerable quantity of what was 
proved to be c)xide of mercury. Tlic mercury 
hud thus been preserved for more than the third 
of a century in the body of the deceased, the 
probability being that he had been in the habit 
* ol taking it medicinally during the latter part 


of his life. An equally remarkable cose, or 
ratlier series of cases, came under the notice of 
the late eminent chemist, Mr Heripatli of Bristol, 
in Avhich ho found abundant traces of arsenic in 
the bodies of several young children after a Inpso 
of eight years; the evidence both of crin^mil 
poisoning and of the presence of the p(51.son used 
being 80 clear, that the jury without liosilatiun 
returned a verdict ‘that the decca'*cd children 
died from the clTects ot arsenic, but how or by 
whom admiui.^.tered, tlu're i“ no evidence to show.' 

The presence of small qu.intities of eertain 
metallie, poison.-., '•ucli ;is ar-'-uie, enppc'r, lead, 
or mercuuy in the system does not, however, 
nece.ssarily imply either lu'cidriital or enminal 
poisoning IMercury in oik* form or another is 
often adminihteiod a.s inodicine ; lead is fre- 
ipicntly present in our food as w'eli as in the 
w.iter we drink; eop]>c; is used to give eert uu 
prcsi-rved vegetables the bright green of llu* In li 
Iruit ; while ar.^eluc i*. so fi’ef|uently met with 
in nature lli.it a I'^’i'neli (‘hemi.st undt'rtook to 
find ‘it in the leg-, of any idd chair' It i^ louud 
in (onaderable ti.we.s in certain soils; and tlir 
t.K t l'*d at le.i-t in one instance to llu* .anjuittal 
of a.jirisonor iiulnfed for munler, llimugb the 
ingenious .sugge^ion, that tlie .iis'iiie foujid in 
the body iniglit lui\e filk'ie.l through the wet 
«oil into a <r.i(k found in the lid of llu coffin, 
and thus p.i‘-cd on to the body when* it wir- I 
fomid. There i-, no I'ud to the ingenuity of 
eouiisel m .such ca-es In another iiistanee, 
arsenic w'as luuiid in the liquid (.ontents of tin* 
‘•tom u‘h in ton-ulerable ([uantily , but tbe anitl\sis 
in this lase had not extended to the tissue-,. 'J'lu* 
couus.*l ill def'iue contended that the proof ot 
jiuiMUiiiig Inid f.uled, ina-nmeh as the medi'‘.il 
evuleiiee slmnld have ])ro\id tlu* absor]dum of 
the poison by the tusue- to piodiue jtoisouin^. 
The pn-onc*r w.is ac<piitted Not les- meeiiiou-, 
was the defence of counsel m the case of ^lad. litv* 
Smith in bS.”)? for tlic* minder of LAngeiier 
ut (llasgow b> the admiiii diation of ur.seiiic. 
('oun.sel fouiub'd tlicir di leiicc* m.iinly on I, wo 
Xiouits. The fir.st w'as the fac't, that eighlv -eight 
grtins of .uvenic had been found m the' body, 
and that such a l.irge dose b.ul ncyer before been 
proved to have bieii .*: ; ly sw'allowed ; 

arguing from this that • | a - .-i must have 

been Relf-admnu-teretl. Tlu* second point W'aa, 
that tbe pu r«'h.ise.s of arsenic w’hich the iirisonei* 
W'as proved to have made were intended for 
cosmetic ])urpns{.s. 

The idea ol using arsenic as a cosmetic takes 
us almost utu oiiM loiihly back to the beginning 
of the » ight<*enth century, wdien an old hag, 
natued Tolfama, of Naidea, was strangled lor 
having directly or indirectly h I'n tlu* cause of 
poisuiiiig more than .six hundred persons. The 
poison winch she prepared was proved to be 
meiely a .solution of salts of anscnie, and this 
preparation w'as found to bo in circulation 
throughout Italy under the assumed name, for 
secrecy, of a famous oil, suppobcd to possess mira- 
culous healing properties. Any one in the secret 
could buy the poison undeix the gui.se of using 
it as any liniment or cosmetic might be used, 
while under its cover lay death to the victim in 
a day, week, or month, at the will of the adminis- 
trator. • ' 

Strange as it may appear, national crime like 
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tins seems very much to have run in mles in tuteil, or at lea^t fortified, hy tlie help of strycli- 
soine continental countries ; and although our own nine; and altlion^di this was uUunatelv *dis- 
coiintry has hcen free from it in such gigantic proved, the mystery of the (juantitics in ‘which 
• proportions, it has not altogether heeii so free it was being manufactured w^aa only partially 
from the crime of murder as not to make us solved by the suggestion, tliat it was probalily 
thankful t]jat modern investigation lias rendered destined for the colonics, to .‘y.hit.t'in c.\ terminating 
the perpetration of such villainy almost impossible, vermin there, 

Kvery murder of iriodern times has but made Still anotlier curious fact ri'inains to be noticed 
tlie perpetration of future murder less ea'^v ; and in connection with slrvchinne— the freiiuency 
the very ingenuity of couii'sel in their defenee of with wliicli it has been lound in admixture with 
such cases has only ashisted to this end, by expos- another neutral principle called sanlr.nuu-. Bail- 
ing all the weaker points tor the luture guidance touiue is derived Irum the seeds of the Arinnhia 
of the public prosecutor. AVere ju-ool ol tbi^ Mnifntuca (wormsced), and is much used m uiedi- 
needed, it is only necessary to point out that cine as a simple vermilime, iiarticuhuly ior chil- 
sonie of the most iiotonoiis crimes of modern dren. It will thereloi’c he at once uudeVotood 
tunes liave been committed wilh the most siilille that a mixture of the two substances means death 
and powerful of all known poison^., and directed to .mv one getting such a doM‘ ; and as a matter of 
with a skill and ability which could onlv iiroceed lac f, deaths iiavc occiiriLd in our own coiintiv, in 
, from a traineil and seienTifie aequaintanre with France, Spam, (hTiu.mx, and in Aineina, from 
the suhstauce used. AVIiat, howeier, has the thi i extraordinary caiisejl It mil he kept in mind 
re'iilt'^ Btryclinine in the hands of Dr lAdiner, that we do not speak at present of a simple caoe 
tartar emetic in that of Dr riitdiard, and acoiii- ot '-iibsft'tntion, m wJindi tlie dot. tor or the druggist 
tine in that of Dr Lainson, too certainly arcoin- lifts and dispenses from the vrorig bottle. Deaths, 
plishod the purjiose lor which tliev were in- unloiinnately, have occnircd in this way also, 
tended; hut with all the ingfiuuty and skill but, generfrily speaking, theie is no ifiyrtery u hat- 
and op])orlmiitv at their disposal, they could not ever about sn< h case.s. 'fhey iny.stery‘ u e refer to 
escape tlie fruits o| tluor x ill.uuy. Tlieir history is, that bantonine, xihidi uu 1 ■’;! 1 has been 
IS a btukiug jivoof t)t the fact, that it iimderii lu the first install ct derne'i !’ ■ i ' . a,' sonreeR, 

discovery has given the agents for perjn tv.ding extending over a period ol jisirs, and in the' ; 
crime, It has no less yielded tlu- means lor tlieir experience of xarious nationalities, has been ' 
scientific detection. pioved to lie mixed x\ith .strvehume. Various i 

Not tlio lea^t interesting of iiuiuy «uii(tiis suggestions and IhcMirie.-' have beiMi put foitb to I 
fmtures coiuiedi'd mth tlie ]>roilu' tion and aceount for tin' t ld‘'v. i 'luoug-t others the 
eoii^uriiption of certain jioison^ i.< the < xtia- ])rohability that i.t i seeds may liaxe, 

ordinary quantities that are m some* uistames been adulteraU d by other see Is resembling them, 
manufactured. AVhat hecoincs of them? I( i-< hut stryi Unine-yieldiii'.; , and al.-o that tlie cases of 
coniparatix elv (s'lsv to iindeistaiid what is implied poisoning narrated weu* not caused by strychnine, j 
by one thoii .and Winchester quarts ot chlotolorni, but wen* actual I, \ produced by an overdubO oi san- 1 
and one thousand or even ten thousand ounces ol loinne itsidf, n< ting on some peculiar idiosyncrasy I 
inorjilna ; but wh.it of a ])oison like cliloial ' It of the constitution This last buggi'.stion is at onco 
has alu ady lieen slated that diloral is at pre.seiit met by tlie direct I, id, D a* 'tyv- linin'- was not only 
being inanufactnred by the hniidreihvoight. Thi«, discovi-rcd in the i . o' I'l r •. -es, on a post- 

however, as a inatler of fact, hills far short ot the mortem examination being made, but its source ! 
reality, as one Gerinan manufacturer leei-ntlv wu.s aKo tiviced, and, in exeiy case the mixture 
admitted the production of lialf a tun weekl\ as stated, satislaotonly proved As to the othei' 
in his laboratory alone. Tlier*; i.s no reco Mo-ed j theory, the mixUiro of seeds, granting that the 
outlet for the consumption of this suhq,iiu<> , s mie process whidi extracts the bantonine from 
saving that of internal admuii-tiation, and wo j the santouica xvould also oxtrait the .stryi Inline 
coufubs the imagination gets hatlled in eiuleavoiir- | from the btrycliuos, it is hardly ( oiiceiv atile that 
ing to estimate the hundred.s 1)1 thou.sands of pain- the adulteration xvoiild escape the notice of the 
btiicken, xveaiy mortals xvlio mn-t .swallow an dith'rent mauufactiirer,s ; far le.s-, would it be 
indefinite number of half-tons weekly, in do*-.*-, of j po-sifdo, even if it did, to produce a .simple 
twenty or thirty, or at the most forty grains eaeli. I muiura of crystal.*-, .such a,s a])[iear.s to h.ive lx>en 
A mimher of years ago, something little ‘-hurt characteristic of the,S(j futaJiLn s. Tn the ju'ociiss 
oi a panic xvas occasioned by attention having of ■■'ilh 'd'en, the (wo suhstances would not 
been ealleii to llie fact that stryclmmo' w.as being havx « i v -t mI.'» *1 separately* fo form a mixture, 
manufactured in enornions quantities, one tbou- but woiilil h.ive blended together to form a dis- 
eand ounces havin<fbeeu know'ii to be juin based tine! and uniform crv.stal. The moi’c probable 
atone tune. Wha^ became of this e\tr.io".liii.ii^ explanation i.s, that u di.staut re-euiblance both 
quantity was the question that not nunatiirally in the spellii*;; ei 1’*: "'un. 'i of the tw'o names, 
seized ihe public mind. Ab a inediciue, its use favoured bj*- .ii*i'I '.‘.v 'ii I'lii pbysic,* ’ appeor- 
i.s necessarily very limited ; w'liile its indiscrimi-* ance, has led to bomc confusion at one point or 
nate sale or employment as a destructive agent another, whereby the one has been accepted for 
for vermin-- the only other legit imate purpose to the oth4r. Btill, even wutli this explanation, it 
wdiich it is kiiowui to W applied— restricted remains a curious fact, that the error lias so | 
by legislative enattmerft. In such eircumstauce.s, frequently repeated itself both in thi.s and other i 
it was reasonable to ibcek some other explanation countries. 

for its enormous production, and the public mind Mistakes of any kind with poi.soii.s will almost 
somewhat mysteriously fixed upon berr a.s being always lead to rcbults more or less serious, as 
the medium. For a Time, it was currently believed well as uiysturioub, if not deticted in time. The 
that the bitter principle of the hop was buhsti- dismay, for example, that was caused five or six 
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years ago by numerous fatalities from tbe use 
(if a dusting powder largely adulterated with 
arsenic must still be li’esli in the memory of 
every one. Fifteen children died from arsenical 
poisoning produced by the use of this powder, 
and while, fortiwuitel) , its supply was distinctly 
and quickly traced it^ source, and its use con- 
fined to a comparativt'ly limited area, the mystery, 
we believe, has never been explained as to how 
the arsenic was substituted for terra alba, which 
it was sold as, and supposed to be, or how it 
came to be supplied in such large quantity with- 
out detection in some nmiiner or other. 

Equally serious and still more mysterious was 
a case that happened in a madhouse in the 
Southern States of America with aconitine, 
shortly after thi^ powerful agent had been 
brought prominently into note in connection 
with the trial of Lanison. The medicines — in 
tin’s instance all sinijile, it ap]H‘ai's- were given 
to the patients oi the asylum in open dishes 
carried on trays ; and whilst the trays were 
waiting for the nurses to take them to their 
different woi'ds, it is thought some one mu.4 
have tiimperod with them. \Vitbm a Iyw minutes 
after the medicines had been taken, the patients 
complained of tlie effects ; ainl within ten minutes 
several had died, whilst other two died after two 
hours, and another still after two day-v Post- 
mortem examinations discovered the jircscneo of 
aconitine m eonsideruble (jnaiitity, and some of 
it in the crystalline form The fatal results could 
not be attnbuted to any of the ordinary pri'para- 
tions of aconite; while, to add to the mastery, 
aconitine was unknown in the laboratory of llie 
asvliini, neither was it kept in .^tock by any 
chemist in the town. Anylhing more fieiulisb 
than this, if done intentional ly,\ an scarcely' be 
conceived. Tt opens up, liowevci, a (piehtion 
W'hicli lias often forced itself u]mn the writer as 
a probable solution of some uiie.\ plumed ami appa- 
rently unexplainable crimeN Has tlic secret ]h»s- 
sessionof or the power of oblaming such pow'eriiil 
agents as those we have hem speaking of, not 
a tendency to act on certain morbid minds, instt- 
gating to the per])i'tratiuii of crime? Every one 
has read of tbe impulse which seizes some indi- 
viduals on looking ov«‘r any huge prei quee, lo cast 
themselves headlong from it The impulse is 
described in some instances as bedng awdul in its 
intensity. Is it not possible that certain indi- 
viduals may thus also be acted upon to conmnt 
some fearful crime, viheii possessed of the means 
to do so? Head in this light, some linstoric-al 
crimes become iiitelligihle, at lea.st in so far as 
supplying the link timt is so often uw anting as 
to theii* cause — namely, muine. 

A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF. 

BY MRS OLIPHANT. 

CHAPTER XXXIX. 

And Constance, too, had found it ainusHig ; she 
did not hesitate to acknowledge that to herself. 
She had got a great tleal of diversion out of 
these six weeks. There had been nothing, really, 
w’hen you came to think of it, to amuse any- 
body : a few dull walks ; a drive along the dusty 
roads, which were more dusty than anything she 


had ever experienced in her life ; and then a 
ramble among the hills, a climb from terrace to 
terrace of the olive gardens, or through the stony 
streets of a little mountain town. It W'as the 
contrast, the liannony, the antagonism, the duel 
and the companioiiBliip continually going on, 
wdiich had given ev^erv thing its zest. The scien- 
tific mail w’ith an exciting object under the 
microscope, the astronomer with his new’ star 
pulsing out of the depths of sky, could scarcely 
have been more absorbed than Constance. Not 
80 iniicli ; for not the most cherished of star- 
fishes, not the mo^t glorious of stars, is so exciting 
as it is to watch the risings and flowings of 
emotion under your own hand, to feel that you 
can cause ecsta‘>y or despair, and raise up anotluT 
human creature to the lieights of flehght, or 
drop him to deptlis beneath purgatory, at your 
will. Wlicii the young and ciuel possess this 
power — and the very young nre often cruel by 
Ignorance, by inability to unm‘r,4and suffering 
— they are seldom elev’er enough to use it to 
the full extent. DuL Coirst/iru'e uas clever, and 
had tasted blood before It had made the time 
pass as nothing else could have done. It had 
carried on a thread of keen mlere'-t through 
all these cominonplrK c pursuits It had been 
a-, amusing, nay, imu-li moie so tliaii if she 
bad loved liim ; for she got the advantage of 
all Ins follies viithout shtiriiig them, and felt 
lui'self to sbind high iii cool ethereal light, 
while the iinfortuiuiLe young man turixal hini- 
selt (nit'']de in for her » : b.d b uiii ’.1 She had 
oiqoyed heiseli. Slie d ! i,> L <1. i ) ii ; but now 
tlicie was tbe ]>eiiiilty lo i)ay. 

He w’as gone, elean g"iu>, escaped from lier 
power; and iiotlnng was lelt but the beggaily 
elements of tins small bare life, ni vvlncli tliere 
was nothing to amuse or interest. The roads 
were more dustv than evio', Iv ing v\hito in heat 
and dii-l, wlntli roM- m douds round eveiy 
carriage — oiuriage ' that was an I'Uphemism — cab 
which 2 »awd. T^u; siiu bkized ev’crywhere, so 
that one thought regretfully o1 the dull skies 
of England, and chaiwtahly of the log.s and rams. 
Theie was nothing to do but to go up aim mg 
the oliv'e-i and sit down u])on some, ledge aiul 
look at ill e ee.'u Constance did not draw, neither 
did she read. She did nothing that could be 
of any Use to lier here. She regretted now that 
she had allowed liciHclf at the v'ery beginning 
to fall into tbe snare of that amuamnent, too 
ready to her baud, which consisted of Caiitaiii 
Gaunt. It bad been a mistake, if for no other 
reason, at least because it left’ the dullness more 
dull Ilian ever, now it was ov’er. He it was who 
had been her resouree, liis looks and ways her 
study, the gi-adual growth of hia love the roinain’.e 
„wliich liad kept her going. Hlie asked herself 
sometimes whether she couhl possibly have done 
as much harm to him as to herself by this indul- 
gence, and ^nswereu ezrne.stly. No. How could 
it do him aiiy harm? He w’us v'exed, of course, 
for the moment, because he could not have her ; 
but very soon he would come to. Hji would he 
a fool, more of a fool than she thought him, if 
he uid not soon see that it was much better j 
for him that she hud thought only of a little 
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amusement. Why should he marry, a young 
man with very little money ’ There could be no 
doubt it would have been a great mistake, (’on- 
stancc did not know what society in India is 
*like, but she supposerl it must be something like 
society at home, and in that e.-use, there was no 
doubt he would have found it altogether more 
ditfacult, had he gone .Intck a married man. 

She could not think, looking at the subject 
dispassionately, how he could ever have wished 
it. An unmarried young man (she rellected) 
gets asked to a great many places, where the 
people could not be troubled witli a pair. And 
whereas some girls may be ]>romoted by marriage, 
It is almod alwnift^ to the d]sa<l vantage of a young 
man. So, why should he make a fu'^s about it, 
this young woman of the world asked lier't.df. 
lie ought to have been very glad tli.it he had 
got his amusement and i\p penalty to pay. But 
lor berself, sIk' was sorry Now he amis gone, 
there Avas nobody to talk to, nolK>dy to Avalk 
with, no nieiins of amuseiiK'nt at all. She did 
not know wdiat to do AA’ith herself, Avhile he Avas 
speeding to dear London. What Avas she to do 
AAilh hersidt Filial pietv and the enjoyment 
of lier own thouglits— Avutlioiit any tiling to do 
eA’on for her father, or any subjeet to employ her ’ 
thouglits upon— these Avmv all (li.it seemed to be i 
lelt tc» lier m Iier life. Tlie tourists and invalids 
AVI re all gone, so that theie was not e\'eu the 
chance of somebody tnunng up at the bolel-i ; 
and eviMi th(‘ ( hum ts --between Avlioni and li(‘rselt‘ 
tliere A\as now a gulf lixed- and the Durants, 
A\ho Avoiv bolts uus])cakable, were going aAvay. 
Wliat was she to do > 

Allis, that (>\liilarating g.ime Avhicb bad ended 
bO sadly lor (Jeorge Daunt, Avas not ending v'ery i 
cheeiJully for ( 'oiistance. Jt had made life loo 
tolerable — it bad ke]it her in a pleasant .self- 
di'ci'ption as ly the reality of tlie lot she had 
chosen. Noav that icnlity flashed upon lu*r — 
n.iy ; the AA'ord is jar too animated ; it did not 
flash, nothing any longer llasheil, e.\;cept that 
iuvaiiable, mtoler.ible sun — it opened upon her 
dully AVith its long, long, endle.ss Aislas The 
still rooms in the Ikila/zo Avith the green ysrsiaai j 
closed, all blazing sunslune A\ithoiit, all Je.id j 
stillness and darkness Avilluii— and ijotlimg to| 
df), iifdiody to see, nothing to give a fresh turn I 
to her thougl*ts. Not a noA’el even ’ Papa’s ; 
old books upon out-of-the-A\ ay subjects, diH'aiy j 
as tbe <Iusty road, endless as the unevi-ntful days | 

and papa him^^elf, the centre of all. AVhen 
siie turned this ov(>r and over in her mind, it 
seemed Ui her that if, when she first came, instead 
of being seduced into flowery paths of IhrUitioii, 
she had paid a little attention to h(*r fathei, it 
might have been J)etter for her now. But that 
chance Avas over, and Oeorge Gaunt Avas gone, 
and only dullness rinnaincd behind. 

And oh, hoAV diflerent it must be in toAvn, 
Avhere the season Avas just beginning, and Frances, 
that little country thing, AAdio Avonld care nothing 
about it, Avas going to lie presented ! C<>nstaiice, 
it is .scarcely necessary to .say, had been told 
what her bister Avas^ tC* wear ; ii fitted, having 
gone through the ceremony henself, and knowing 
exactly Avhat Avas I’ighf, eoiild liave guessed with- 
out being told. How Avould Frances look with 
her little demure j|ice and her neat little figure? 
Constance had no unkindly feeling towards her 


sister. She fully recognised the advantages of 
the girl, who was like mamma ; and Avhose youth- 
ful freshness would be enhanced by the good 
looks of the little stately figure be.side her, snow- 
ing the w'orst that Frances Avas likely to come to, 
even when she got old. Ckmstance knew very 
well that this was a great ^adv’antage to a girl, 
having heard the frank remarks of society upon 
those beldams Avlio lead their young daughters 
into the world, presenting in their oaa’u persons 
a ho*rrible caricature of W'hat those girls may 
grow to be. But Fiances Avould look very well, 
the poor exile decided, .sitting on the low wall 
of one of the terrai’cs, ga/.ing through the gray 
olive.s over the blue se.i. Slie Avould look very 
A\ell. She would be frightened, yet amused by 
the show'. She would be a<lmircd — by people 
aaIio liked that (juiet kind. Markham would 
b(“ Avitli them , and fflimde, perliaps Claude, if 
it w.is a fine day, and theie Avas no east in the 
Avind ' She stopped to*laugli to herself, at this 
suggestion, but her colour ro.se at the same time, 
and ail 'angry qnc'ition widvc m her mind. Claude. 
She had told Mis Gaunt slu* aa'us engaged to him 
still. Was .she engaged to him ? Or had he 
thioAA'ii h(!ir off, as she threw him off, and per- 
hajis found consolation i% Frances? At this 
thought, the olive gardens ia their eooluess grow 
intolerable, ami Ihe sea the dreariest of pros- 
pects She jumjAcd up, ami notwithstanding the 
sun and the diisl, w'cnt down the hroad road, 
the old Roman w.iy, wliero there Avas no shade 
nor shelter. It Avas not safe, she said to herself, 
to he left there amIU her thoughts. She must 
break tbe spell or die. 

She went, of all ph.u'e-' in the Avorld, poor 
Con.stancc ! to the Durants in search of a little 
variety. Tlieir loggia also Avas covered Avith an 
aw’iiing ; but they <lid not venture into it till 
the sun was going dow’ii. They had their tea- 
table in the draw'ing-room, wliicli, till tbo eyes 
grew accustomed to it, Aia^s quite dark, Avith but 
one ray of subdued light stealing in from the 
open door of the loggiit, but the blimls all closed 
ami the AvimloWi'. Ifere Constance AA'as directed, 
by tbe glimmer of reflection m the teapot and 
china, to the .--pot where the family W’ere sitting, 
Mias Durant ami ’Pusie languidly Avaviiig their 
fans The dolu fni vicnfi- was not appreciated 
in that clerical Iiousc. Tasie thought it her 
duty to be alAVays doing something, knitting at 
least for a bazaar, if it Ava.s not light enough 
for other Avork. But the heat had ovei’come 
CA'cn Tasie ; though It could not, if it had been 
tropii’al, do uAA'uy Avith the little furnace of tlie 
liot tea. They all r< ceiveij Couhtaiicc AVith tlie 
languid deliglit of peojile in an atmosiihere of 
ninety degrees, to Avlioiu no visitor has appeared, 
nor any incident luqqiened all day. 

‘Oh, Miss Waring,’ .said Tasic, ‘we have just 
liad a great disappointment. Some one sent us 
the Qurni. from home— and avc look.,d directly 
for tlio draAving-room, to see Frances’ niune and 
hoAv she was dressed ; but it is not there.’ 

‘No,* said Constance ; ‘the 29th is her day.’ 

‘Oh, that is what 1 said, mamma. I said wo 
mn.st luiA'C mistaken the date. It couldn’t be 
that there w'as any mistake about going, when 
she wrote* and told us. I knew the date must « 
be Avroug.’ 

‘Many things mvay occur^at the last moment 
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to fetop one, Ttibie. I have known a lady with 
liev dress all ready laid out on the bed, and 
circumstances happened so that she could not 

‘That is by no means a singular experience, 
my dear,’ said Mr Durant, who in his black coat 
was aJmost invisil)l 9 . ‘ 1 have known many 
such cases ; and in matters more important than 
draw iiig-ruoms.’ 

‘There was the Sanga/Aireb,’ said the clergy- 
man’s wife — ‘don’t you recollect? Ijady Alice 
was just putting on her bonnet to go to her 
daughter’s marriage, when ’ 

‘It is really unnecessary to recall so many 
examples,’ said Constance. ‘No doubt, th(‘y aie 
all tpiite true ; hut as a matter of fact, in this 
case the date was the i3!)tli.’ 

‘Oh, I hope,’ said 'I’asjc, ‘that somebody Avill 
send us anotJier Qufiu * lor 1 should be so sorry 
lo miss seeing about Frances.— Have you heiu-d, 
Miss Waring, how she is W be dressoiU’ 

‘Jt will be the usual white biismess,’ said 
Constance calmly. 

‘Yon mean — all white? Yes, I suppose so; 
and the material, silk or satin, with tulle ^ < ) 
yes, 1 have no doubt ; but to see it xll written 
dowui, Avitli the drapings and hoiiiUomi'^s and all 
that, makes it so uiuoli more real. Don’t }ou 
thmk so? Dear Franees, slio always lookcil so 
nice in Avhite— which is trying to many ])eople. 
j 1 really cannot wear white, lor my part.’ 
j Constance looked at her with a scarcely con- 
I cealed smile. She avus not tolerant of the old- 
young lady, as Frances was. Jler eyes meant 
mischief as they made out the sandy complexion, 
the uncertain hair, Avliich AA'ere so unlike Franeivs’ 
clear little face and glossy broAvn satin locks. 
But fortunately, the ekxiueiice of looks <lid not 
tell for much in that closely shuttered dark room. 
And Constance’ nerves, aliT.idy so 3 arr(‘d and 
I .strained, responded Avith another keen A'lbration 
when Mrs Iniraiit’s voice .suddenly came out of 
the gloom A\ilh a bhiiid que.stion : ‘And Avheii 
are you moviiig? Of course, like all the rest, 
yon must be on the wing.’ 

‘Where .should Ave be going? I don't think 
Avo are going anvAvliere,’ she said. 

‘My dear J\liss Waiiiig ' that show.s, if yon 
AiV'ill iet me say .so, how little you know of onr 
climate heie. V^»u mu.^t go : in the summer, it 
is intolerable. AVe have staywl a little longer 
than usual, this year. My husband takes the 
duty at Uoiuburg every summer, as perhaps you 
are aware.’ 

‘Oh, it is so much nicer there for the Siinday- 
AV'ork,’ said Tasie ; ‘though I love dear little 
Boidighera too. But the Sunday -.school is a tiial. 
To give up one’s aftenioons and take a great 
deal of trouble for perhap.s three children ! — Of 
course, papa, 1 know it i.s iiiy duty.’ 

‘And quite as much yoiu* duty, if there Avere 
but one ; for, tliink if you saved but one soul. 
Is that not worth living for, Tasie?’ Mr Durant 
said. 

‘ papa. I only say it is k little 

hard. 01 course, tliat is the test of duty.-— Tell ; 
Frances, please, Avheii you write, Miss Waring, i 
there is to he a bazaar for the new cliurch ; 

' and I daresay she foiild send or do me some- 
thing. Tavo or tliree of her nice little sketches. | 
I'eO|ue like that sort'‘of tiling. Oenerally, things j 


! at bazaars are so useless. Knitted things, every- 
I body has got such shoals of them ; but a water- 
colour — you know that always sells.’ 

I ‘1 Avill tell Fan,’ said Constance, ‘AA'lieu I write 
‘ —hut that is not often. We ore neither of us ‘ 
very good eorrc'.spondents.’ 

‘ Yiiu should tell yoiu' papa,’ went on Mrs 
, Dur.int, ‘ot that little jdace which I always say 
T discovered. Miss Waiiug. Suen a nice little 
' place, and quite cool and cheap. Nobody goe.s ; 

, there is not a tourist passing by once in a fort- 
' night. Mr Wmiiig would like it, I knoAV. — 

I Don’t you think Mr Waring would like it, pa|m?’ | 
I ‘That dtqiend.s, my di'iir, upon so many lircum- 
' stances oA'er AAdiicli lie ha.s no control, such as, 
Avhicli AvaA' the AV'iiid i.s blowing, and if he lia.s 

. the books he Avaiits, and’ 

‘Fapa, A oil mn.st not laugh at Mr Waring, 
lie i.s a di.ir. I Avill not hear a Avord that is 
not nice nl Mr Waring,’ criisl Tasn‘, 

This cl)uiiipio]i.sliip ol her latlier was more than 
(’ointauce couM bear. Slie ro lioiu her .scat 
iluiekly and dt-ekired that she nvi-t go, 

‘SoMKUi'^’ said Mis Durand lolding the hand 
Avliuli Coii.-laiu'e had held out lo her, and look- 
ing up Avitli keen cycs and sjiec-taeles. ‘And 
A\e liaie not said a Avord yet ol tlie event and 
all about it, nnd A\hy it was. But I think Ave 
t an give a giie.-s .it Avhy it w as.’ 

‘AVliat cA'cnt'^’ ronstaiice H.iid witli chill sui- 

I irisi as if she careil what amis going on in their 
it tie Avorld ' 

I ‘Ah, lioAv can \on ask me, my dear'^ Tlie 
List (“Aeiit, tint took us all .so iiiiicli by .surpiise. 

1 am atiaul, i am .s.idiv airaid you are not 
without blame.’ 

‘O mamma! Miss Waiing will think we d) 
nothing but gossip. But ,>ou must reniemlier 
I there is &u little going on, tli.it Ave can't lul]) 

leinarkiug And pi'rluqis it wan <juite true 

' Avhat they said, that ])Oor ( ’.iptain Gaunt ' 

I ‘Oil, if it la an} tiling about I’a'tt.t'u Gaiiiil,’ 
naiJ Constance, hastily Avitluliaw iiig her hand; 

. ‘I know so little about the people here’ 

1 Tu'h' lollowed her to tlu‘ d«)or. ‘ i ou niust 
' iu>t nund,’ she wii<1, ‘w'hat mamma says. Slie 
j dots not me.ui anything — it is only her Av^ay. She 
I alway.s thinks tliere must be reasons for things. 

I Noav I,’ said Tasi<‘, ‘kiiuAv that A'ery often tliere 
are im reaMins lor an a thing’ lluviiig nitered 

this orade, she allowed the visitor to go doAvii- 
' stairs — ‘And you will not forget to tell Frances,’ 
i she said, looking over the haluRtrade. In a little 
j hoii-e like that of the Durants, the stairs in 
j Knglainl Avouhl have been Avood, and shabby 
i ones ; but here they Avere marble, and of impos- 
i ing appearance. ‘Any little thing 1 should be 
tliaiiklul lor,’ said Tasie; ‘or slie might pick 
up a few ti'illes from one of the Indian shops ; 

I but W'uter-colours are Avhat I should prefer. — 
Good-bye, dear Mi.ss AVaring. Oli, it is not good- 
, bye foi good ; I shall certainly eome to see you 
, before Ave go away ! ’ 

I Constance had not gone lialf-Avay along the 
Manna when she me*" General Gaunt, Avho looked 
'grave, hut yjt greeted ’■‘Tier kindly. ‘AYe lU’e 
i going lo-moiTOAv,’ he said. ‘My Avife is so veiy 
busy, I do not kuoAV if she will be able to (luil 
time to call to say good-bye.’ 

I ‘T .hojie you don’t think ro badly of me as 
i she does, General Gaunt ? ’ 
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* Badly, my dear young lady 1 You must 
know tnat is impossible,’ said the old soldier, 
shuffling a little from one foot to the other. 
And then he added : ‘Ladies are a little unreason- 
able. And if they think you have interfered 

with the little finger of a child of theirs 

Buff 1 li«pe you will let me have the pleasure 
of paying my farewell visit in the morning.’ 

‘dood-bye, genend,’ Constance said. She held 
her head high, and walked proudly away past 
all the empty hotels and shops, not heeding 
the sun, which still played down upon hei, 
though from a lower level. She eared nothing 
lor these people, she said to her'^elf veheiuenlly, 
and yet the niai’e feeling of the farewcdls in 
the air added a forlorn feeling to the stagnation 
of the place. Everybody was going away Oi^cept 
her fatlier and herself Slie Iclt ut> if the pre- 
parations and p.iilings„ and all the pleabiire of 
T.isie m the ‘woik' clbcwliere, and her little 
fus-.ine6s about the bazaar, were all ollenccs to 
herself, Constance, who ii.is not thought good 
enough even to a-k a conlisbution from. J{o one 
thought Constance- good l e eivth’n'^, except to 
blame her for ridiculous mmi) ‘ i.e , such as 
not marrying Captain (Jaunt It seemed that 
this was the only thing Avhicli she ivas supposed 
cii])uble ol doing And while all the <»ther 
people went away, .she wa.s to i-tay hen* to be 
burned brown, and ]i"rhaps to get ^e^er, unused 
as she was to a bla/iiig .summer like this. She 
had to .stay lu iv, idio, who was so young, and 
could enjoy es'-rv thing, while all the old people, 
to whom it would not matti-r vi-ry much, went 
away. She felt angi\, otleiided, miseiable, as 
she went in and got herself ready mechanically 
for dinner. She knew her father would bike 
no iiutieo, would ]u‘olubIy leceivo the news of 
the departuri^ of the oUieis without reniaik. He 
cared nothing, not nearly so much as about a 
new book. And she, throbbing wdUi j).ain, dis- 
comfiture, lonelmes.s, and anger, was alone to 
boar the burden of this stillness and of the 
uninhabited w'orid. 


OLD TINDER-BOXES. 

nr AN OLD FOC^EV. 

Those whojiave seen, in old Rome, th.at beau- 
tiful little circular gi^m of pagan architecture 
called the Temple of Vesta, will remember wdth 
what reverence the sacival fire was guarded there, 
how that the j)riestesse.s wdio presided over it 
were appointed for thirty yeans ; and how that 
if, by any mischance, the fire went^ out, it could 
never be relighted except by the rays of the 
sun itself. • 

Reader, do y^iu remember the old-fashioned 
tinder-boxes, from which our fathers and our 
gr.mdfttthers obtained their lights and their 
fires? If not, you cannot be so old as I jftn, 
for I remember them well ; but only half a 
century has gone smc-e^^ieli. The idea of getting 
light and fire out *)f a box ! Let us recall the 
value of the .sacred tfire, and think of the said 
vestal virgins guarding it so as.siduously two 
thousand years ^go, and we need not tjirn up 
our noses, even if we have to get fire from a 


tinder-box. Nowaday.s, we have come to look 
upon fire and light as the commonest of common 
things, the common wealth of the world, and 
forget the difficulty of producing them in olden 
days by the attrition of piece.s of dry wood — 
a tedious operation — or by the use of flint and 
steeL This brings me to *1110 use of the tinder- 
box when I w'as a boy, ami probably in use in 
outside placc.s at the present day. 

It is soincw hut of a puzzle to me how Robinson 
Cru.soc first got the light and fire- wdiich roasted 
liLs kid.s and by wdiich he read hi.s Bible. Very 
likely he picked up a stnkc-a-light lu the cabin 
of the doomed vessid ; how'over, he seem.s to 
have lo.st it again ; for after having made many 
tires •and caudles for years after the shipwreck, 
we read, that wdiilst exploring a certain grotto, he 
gave over the scaich for that time; ‘hut resolved 
to come again the nex^ day iirovided with candles 
and a tinder-box, which 1 hail made of the lock 
of ofle of the mu&ket.s, w'lth some wuld-fire in 
the pan.’ Was thi.s the tmder-box which he 
' made when ca.st ashore amongst the wild ani- 
mals of* the famous inland, or the result of a 
brilliant idea for liglityig up the cavern he 
intended for an arsenal? Anyhow', the poor 
fellow had his flint and steel to make him com- 
fortable, to lire off Ins fowding-picces, to bring 
down the birds and the goat-, withal. 

Wc are certainly much indebted to the bit 
of flint and .steel in the old matchlock, the olil 
fowling-jnei e, the old pistol, the old carbine ; 
and who may say how much we owe to Blucher 
and the Gu.u'd.s and this identical steel and flint 
for the victory of Waterloo, certainly to some 
extent brought about by the tmder-box of our 
suldieus of yore— Defoe’s ‘old tinder-box, made 
out of a mu.slvet-lock, with some wilJ-fire in 
the pan.’ 

How rough and clumsy were the implements 
of w<irfarc that dejiencled on Hint-locks, com- 
pared WMlh our exquisite rifles and their compact 
cartridge.-!. Wh.it an unsatisfactory contrivance 
on the whole was Defoe’s ‘mu.sket-lock and steel 
pan,’ and trigger with square flint, and the high- 
wayman’s de.adly pistol, formed on the same 
pnuciplc, and whicli, if it did not level a man 
at one end, w-’ould assuredly do so at the other. 
After all, these weapons of our forefathers did 
much dn:adful work surely, if slowdy, some- 
times. 

During our last spring cleaning — popularly 
known as the ‘spring fever’ — T w'as rummaging 
in an old cellar, and turned up, amongsit many 
relics of the ‘good old tiiiies,’ a certain japanned 
box, nine inches long by half a,-, much broad. It 
contained a lot of small article.s, notably a piece 
of steel w'ith a handle like the ci-osicr of a bishop ; 
a match or tivo of roiigli deal splinters, cut to a 
j)oint, and hc^-mcared with brimstiaie ; a piece 
of Hint ; and a bit of charred linen with a fusty 
smell. This linen was blackened by having beeu 
set r.li fire, and rapidly extinguished by putting 
a flat ])icce of lead upon it. Thi.s was the old 
tinder-box, from which many a good fire, which 
had cookeil many a good dimier, had been lighted 
— fi'om w'liich the morning candle of merchants^ 
and tradesmen had been lit, and to which they 
owed much of their wealth* 
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It was so long since I liad seen such a box, 
tliat I had much ado to remember how, when I 
was a boy, an old aunt of mine went down on 
her knees in the early winter morning, encourag- 
ing the kitchen fire to blaze by this round- 
about method of evolving light and fire for 
domestic purposes. The method was this, and 
a cold one it was on a frosty morning. The 
maid-servant having opened tlio ^hutte^s, knelt 
down— a very suitable position for dispensing 
‘sacred fire.’ She opened the bov, took the crosier 
ill one hand, and the flint in the other ; and by 
striking rapidly the one against the other, a 
.spark sprang out upon tlie bit of burnt linen, 
technically called tinder. If the spark non* 
fortunate, it caught hold of the fibres of linen, 
and set them aglow. Tlieii the maid patiently 
watched tlie sacred fire run along the tiiidcr 
whilst she blew it with her moutli, liolding 
tiic brimstone match to it, till happily a blue 
flame resulted, from which ihe lighted her morn- 
ing candle, and afterwards her lire. Then the 
tinder-box was closed. It had done its duty for 
another day. 

I have often seen the opeiation performed, 
and liave freipienlly collected nice picc(‘K of flint 
from the outlying ivolds, where it jircvailed, to 
bring them home for tin* donieslic tinder-box, 
or to give to les.g fortunate iieigli hours, who, 
like the unhappy virgins of old, had lost iheir 
lijjht, for want of trnnming, or who had mi.s- 
laid the spark-producing mineral. 

Considering all this had to be gone througli 
cveiy morning and every w hero, except where 
fires were kept alight all mgbt, one looks back 
on those days witli siir^irise. But then there 
was no other way. AVliat would our young 
fellows with their pretty match-boxes tlnulc, 
if they had to light their cigarettes in this 
jirimitive style? There ^ were no cigars lighted 
in the streets ; all ha*d to be done at the 
temple of light, the orthodox lire. Ikere was 
no such thing as caiTying fire in your waist- 
coat iiocket, with a French picture and a hun- 
dred lights for a penny In tlic times when 
the curfew rang at eight o’clock every night, 
'for all good people to juit out their lights .mil 
fires, what a fuss there must have been amongst 
the men and maidens bringing b.ick liulit and 
fire from heaven to earth again The xvorld ha.s 
spun round many times since then. 

But the tinder-box died hard, and it was long 
before this means of evoking light was snuffed 
out altogether. The dear old tinder-box, how 
xve ought to value it, as the precur.sor of all 
the cheap lights, and bc|.tter, of the xiresent hour. 
Let us hope that there may bo a tinder-box 
jdaced in every aiitiquaiian museum, to show 
unbelieving men what used to be, and to show 
also how much can be done in half a century 
in the way of lighting up an old world cheaply 
and effectually. 

It was reserved for England to abolish the 
tinder-box and make the match of the future. 
She has given us an easy and cheap meal s of 
producing light, which will last us till the ‘crack 
of doom.’ All sorts of things were tried before 
the right idea was hit upon, but it came at last. 

* At one time we used the old phosphorus 
bottle, and I remember well how a di.stin- 
guished friend and myself nearly set a house on 


fire during the composition of one of these 
bottles, intended to light a match by simply 
inserting it therein and withdrawing it for the 
atmospheric air to act upon it. A sudden flame 
was the inevitable result 

After the match-bottle period came long tire- 
some trials of rubbing prepared matchesi between 
pieces of sand-paper. Tliis was a great improve- 
ment on the old jilan, for a candle could be 
lighted in the muMle of the night without 
inconvenience. ’Plie tinder-box and strike-a- 
light were now doomed. Every smoker had his 
tobacco-box i-igged out with sand-paper strip and 
pasteboard match. For a cdiange, the tobacconists 
introduced the German tinder. ♦ It w'ould not 
blaze like the ruder match, hut would light a 
cig.arnor a xa'iie very satisfactorily. Then came 
the red-tij)ped fusees, which were broken off the 
brown pa.steboard as oc^sioii required. These 
were a cleanlv and useful invention, aiul served 
the use of tin* public for many years. They 
had a great run, and were a vcnt'vhle success. 
But the world was taken by storm nhen some 
genius introduced the wax taper known a.s a 
vesta match, a marvel of ‘sweetiu'^s and light,’ 
so daintily made — about an inch in length, one 
might ajiply the woixF ol Hood to it : 

IVln'n-vwI i!y, 
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with its brown-tipped waxen fihre.s, no thicker 
than nhqicord. Was there ever a hi-ighter idea? 
And it holds good to this hour. It ought to 
have made tlie fortune of tlie inventor, and 
jierhaps did so. It was the outcome of a great 
thought — a scintillation, something like what 
Byron or (Joetlie would liavc given mankind if 
tlii'v had dabbled in chlorate of potash and phos- 
jihorus. 

Alter this .sjilendid addition to public utility, 
with a tiny box to strike the light upon, there 
came a host of claimants, and the fully devehqx'd 
lucifer-mat» h lor ordinary U'jcs, the making of 
which employs so many hands, and re(|iiires such 
large m an ufai luring ajqihances in our large 
towns. In the wax" of mercliandiso ami the 
introduction (»f a new trade, as well as in per- 
sonal comfort, what a chasm lias been bridged 
over since the time of the obsolete tmder-box ! 
Matches that .strike in tlieir own v-ay, on their 
ox.m box ; ve.siuians, and finsees, highly odorif- 
erous, tliat deal out liglit with the pcrsi.stence 
f)f a Nov<'mher squib or a rocket ; Limited 
Liability (’onijiaiiies for rautcb-making ! And 
not only have luciler-matches introduced a new 
trade, but the manufacture of boxes to contain 
them lias created a nexv industry. In almost 
every shop-xvindrtw you see some device for 
retaining tne precious match — iii German or real 
.silver, in papicr-inacht^, in pasteboard, wood, or 
fopjier, in tin or leather, or iron or china. 
There are all sorts of colitrivances : boxes, in 
anwnal and binl forms, and illimitable vases, all 
containing the ubiquitous little match for boudoir 
and bedroom, anti pod ct and mantel-.shelf. The 
French and It^ilians are llfJt behind us in prctty 
designs — in fact, their boxes are almost imiriue, 
with their self-acting sprin'gs, and bright little 
pictures of groups and familiar scenery. 

Only, think of the comfort tjf these compact, 
well-filled boxes going the tour of the world by 
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the ton, joy-producers and light-carriers to the 
ends of the earth. They illuminate town and 
jungle and bush, caves and tunnels and inoun- 
* , tains, marts and churches, railways and steamers 
— every spot except the bottom of a coal-mine, 
where evfen their tiny mightiness might put in 
actfon aH the forces of nature, and blow up 
mine, minerals, and men. Shall we niiperil our 
safety by all this luminosity and pyiotochny? 
No ; we cannot now dispense with thexe valu- 
ubhi aids to light and convenience. l*erhaps the 
future may produce greater wonders as light- 
givers ; but alongside the old tinder-hox in the 
iiiuscuui, let us place the vesta taper, the vesu- 
vian fuse, and the coitinion sti ikmg-maUdi yi Icpt 
lucifer, just to show what modern science, as 
opposed to the science of old <lays, can accouti)li.sh 
AN hen it takes a thing in hand. AVe have 

well-nigh forgotten the old light, and have 
got the new one, that de.xpi.ses Hint and sand- 
paper and steed ; and there is no four that w'e 
shall play with the fire and the light until 
we tire or burn lair fingers, or that we shall 
ever wish ourselves back amongst the glooms 
of the old tinder-hox. 


THE STUVIl) COUPLE. 

AN KPISOIU'; TltK ATLANTIC. 

‘Tttr Stupiii OouPM}’---al least that was what 
the other ]>assenger.s c.dhsl them duiing the fu.st 
tew (lavs of the voyng(', after the ship had sailcl 
from t,Uieenst<iwn, Tsoi Unit they were so veiy 
stujnd eitluT, but jienjde readily get lucknanu's 
on board a V( ss(d, and a nickname once acipiireJ 
is aj)t to stick. 

John l*ieri'e]Htint .and his wife had come on 
board the nt (^hieeiixlnwn hy the last 

tender a few mimde-, iMdon* the piopeller com- 
inenceil to revolve slowly, and they had not yet 
found tlieir stateroom, when the signal, ‘Full 
speed ahead,’ passed from the bridgi' to tlic 
engine-room ; and the Ihroldei,-- ^1 the great 
engines told all old ir.i'. Ii i- tlieir voyage 

was commenccMl in caiaiext, and that, till the shiji 
entered New York harbour, the engines would 
not rest fw a moment from their work ol 
driving the great ship on. The saloon of the 
Sha'ilti was (piite full ol cabin paseenger.x, and 
she had many steeragi' and .sccond-eahiii pas- 
sengers as well, t^ic was the largest and newest 
sliip of the line, and was commanded by the 
Company’s commodore, Captain IJoud, a genciul 
favouiito, and known among old travellers to 
and from America as tlie luckiest skijiper that 
liad ever sailed* the Atlantic. Perhajw it was 
because there were bo many of these seasoned 
travellers, wise in the ways of steamers, on board, 
that John Pierrepoint and Ids wife seemed to*bo 
particularly inexperienced in travel, and there- 
fore deserving of hein^*ralled stupid ; they must 
certainly never haVh taken a long voyage before ; 
they showed no disflosition to struggle for what 
some thought the best seats at table, and they 
accepted witlmuliia grumble the stateroom iissigned 
to them, which was one of the smallest in the 
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ship. In fact, they were too easily satisfied. 
The Pierrepoints were reserved because they 
knew no one on board ; but this seemed to give 
them no concern, they beiug perfectly satisfied 
with their own society. Many of the American 
families and other passengers had known each 
other at home or had met'before, either in other 
ships or travelling about in Europe, and were 
like a large party of old Iriends. 

Tins journey in aiitiunu to America was what 
the Pierrepoints called their wedding trip ; but 
it was a long deferred one, for they had been 
inairied neatly six years, and bad left three 
little children at home in careful hands. Before 
they were married, they had really settled to 
go tft Aiueiica for their vv'eddmg trip; but just 
then Mr Pierrepoint had inherited a property, 
and eadi year .ifterwards something had happened 
to ])revent their plan A’om lieing carried out. 

I’lyj vveathi r was splendid out in the Atlantic. 
I’he ocean had its long hnv roll, sometimes 
showing a I'ipple where the wind touched it 
tenderly, and Mnuetime^ crisped by a light breeze, 
winch ^‘iierally died away at sunset, and each 
day the voviigers saw a red sun sinking into the 
water right ahead. At Aiigth, one afternoon, 
the voy.ige was half over — mid-Atlantic had 
been i cached. Pierrepoint and his wile were 
far aft on tlu* poop, close to the rail, he reading, 
and she knitting, as their custom was. She is 
a fair gracious woman, with gray eyes and 
stjuiiTel-coloured hair, perhaps about twenty-live 
years of age. lie is a long-liiubed, well-knit 
fellow of tliiity, deep-diesU-'d and lean, black- 
ball eil, w'itb a ciisp beard and tuwuv skin, lie 
is diesicd Hi one of bis old wliite flannel 
cricketing oUils, with a bat of tbc same stufl’. 
Peojilc wore pietty much what they liked on 
deck, and this w’ds John Pierrepoint’s fancy ; 
while some of the other geiithnueii, with tall 
huts, glorious scarfs', diamond pins, and every- 
thing else lo male)), eiidoavourc'd by their dress 
lo fascinate tin* ladies, who were sitting, or 
walking about the deck, iii all the brilliant 
colours of a llow'er-garden. 

There was one passenger who attracted more 
attention than any other, and tins was not a 
young lady, nor a gentleman witli a diamond 
pm; he was simply a little boy of eight; hut 
then lie wMs Oaplam Hood’s son, and ev’ery one 
wished to be fiieudly with him and to amuse 
liim. lie hud made friends of all the pas',engers, 
and was quite at home on board, aiiif now was 
running to and Iro 014 the jtoop among the 
gioupfc> of ladies and gonllemen, lolling a great 
coloured ball ol hollow jndia-i ubber. 

Captain Hood’s liome was on the Hudson, a 
few miles from New Yoik city. His tdder 
childien were girls; and little Jack was his only 
son it hail heeii an old promise, that as soon 
as Jack was eight years of age, his father was 
to tidce him a voyage to England and back; 
indeed, from the time that Jack was four years 
old, he had talked about this great treat he was 
to have ; and in the meantime his interest in 
nautical matter's grew large by watching the 
craft of all kinds passing np and down the-*^’ 
Hudson, right in front of the windows of their 
house. When the time cAiie, and Captain Hood 
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saw lie could take Jack over, liis mother was 
very un-wiJliug to let him go ; she feared some 
harm might happen to him, and raised all the 
difficulties and ohjcetions she possibly could ; 
but Jack and his father carried the day. The 
first eastward run of the Shasf.a wa>. a chance 
not to be mibsod ; and , the weather was very fine, 
and settled. Mrs Hood -with lier daughters came 
down to the wharf at New York to see the 
bt(iamer oil*. Her last words to her husband 
were : ‘ Kcmember, if you don’t biin;j Jack safe 
home, you needn’t come W’ithout him.’ The 
captain remembered these words later. Ho 
rcjilicd : ‘All right, little voiiian ; we’ll bo back 
with you for breakfast some fine morning in 
less than five weeks.’ 

During the voyage to Invi-rpool, :dl went Avcll. 
The chief stewardess took Ja(k under her spenal 
care, and he slept in her cabin. While the .ship 
was in the Mersey, .Tack and his frieinl the 
stewaiAless went to slay at il farm in Lancashire, 
and only came down a day or two before the 
steamer sailetl on her present vovage. The boy 
was now quite accustomed to life on board a 
steamer, and wont where he like<l all over the 
ship ; the brulge and the steerage were the tmly 
forbidden places. He liad become quite friendly 
with many of the sailors ; anti lie had not tlio 
least objection to a confidential chat with some 
of the grimy and half-naked stoker^, most of 
them Irishmen, who came up on deck Avheii 
they couM, irom the de]itlH of the .stoke-hole, 
to get a breath of fresh air. The .solemn old 
Scotch engineer Avas his particular favourite. 

On this very day, Avheu the voA'age was sup- 
130.scd to be half over, and before tbo iia^sen- 
gers came on dock to enjoy the evening sun, 
the com’’er.sati()n at dinner had turned upon the 
subject of persons falling ovcrboai’d from a .ship 
going fast, and the chances ot saving them. 
Various persons at the table told their experi- 
ences of such matters; and after a little avIuIc, 
it seemed that the pas'^imgeiv avIio Avere joining 
in the discussion had formed themsol\’’CS into 
two parties, one of Avliicli, compri.smg chiefly 
the landsmen and younger travellers on boaixl, 
seerneil to hold the opinion tliut it was a simple 
enough matter to ]>ick a pensoii up Avho had 
fallen OA’cr in daylight and iii fine weather. ‘If 
he can BW'iin,’ they said, ‘he can keep himself 
up till a boat is loAi’ercd and rows to him. If 
he can’t sAA’im, some one aaIio can, jump.s over- 
board, and holds him up till both are rescued. 
Or a life-buoy is thrown to him, and tlnit keeps 
liim up.’ ^Dut they had to admit that they had 
never seen this done. t 

The other party at table, headed by some 
captains of ships avIio were passengers by the 
Hliastay and some of the ol ler travellers, were ■ 
of a different opinion. They said that help 
almost always came too late ; and that no matter [ 
liow quickly a boat is lowered, the person Avho | 
has fallen over is left so far astern tliat lie | 
sinks before he can he found — that, from a boat, j 
it is very diflicult to see such a small objcAt as , 
a man’s "head among the hollows of the wave.s, | 
and this even in fine Aveather and Avith good i 
light. If a man is a very good sAvimmer and I 
“^rfas presence of mind, he has sonic chance, for j 
he can keep himself up a long time ; and if u j 
Ixiat is sent after hmi^ he can cull to it, or , 


signal it, when ho happens to rise on a wa\’o 
at thelsame time that the boat rises. 

One skipper told a story, AA’hich, however, did 
not relate to a man. He said : * When I was 
homeward-bound Irom India last time, the first 
mate had a splendid large cockatoo, a' {^reat pet, 
and 80 tame tliat he Avould sit on yodr finger. 
AVell, one day he fleAv overboard and settled 
down on the water a.st(‘rii. Wc had just come 
into the north-east trades, and were going about 
six knots. I thrcAv all sails aback as soon as 
1 could, and sent some hands in our quartir- 
hoat after the bird. It took ten minutes or a 
quarter of an hour to get the boat out, and .all 
the lime 1 kept ray eye on the bird ; and when 
the boat aa’us ofl, 1 AVtait up into the mizzeii 
riggii/g and Avalchcd tbe i»oor cock.itoo for a long 
time ; but the men in the boat couldn’t hud it ; 
and A\(‘ could not succef-l in directing them to 
Avhere it Ava<. They came hack Avitlmut it.’ 

Aiiotlu'i* captain said : ‘ When 1 Avas in a 
steamer, 1 always kejit one bo i' ready for 
loAverma, with cover off and oais and all in 
her ; hut it takes you to be vtuy quick to pi< k 
a man up Avho lias fallen over, ^dany ‘•ailoi,* 
c.an’t SAVim, and then ol course they go to the 
bottom at once.’ 

Shortly after this, the passengeis came on 
dc(k. They did not knoAv that, this day, the 
thing they had been talkiir.; about Avas to be 
eiiacfi'd before their eyes. 

Jack Hood Avas rolling his great ball and 
rushing about after it screaming aaoUi delight, 
aaIicii .‘‘ter a strong throw, it fell on 

the 1 .’.I, . .'i :i, with a hound, into tin* .sea. 

The child stood still with amazement for a 
rocond ; and then, riniiiiiig to Avhero his h.ill 
had dis.appeared, he clmihed on Ihe rail to sei' 
Avhat had become <d it ; and Indore any h.'uid 
could reacli him, he had lalJeii over iiilo the 
Avaves. The terrified passcngeis saAV him to 
the hiirlace and .stretch out Ins arms, aa nle the 
seething foam from the slnpV ]>ro))< Her turned 
him round and round in thi' Avat'-r, and the 
ship rU'hed on, leaving him hehind. The 
I’lerrepoiiits were not a cry near the place Avhere 
little .fuck felloAcr; the) AAcre at the otlur .side 
of the deck ; hut ilrs I’lcrrepoint, Avlieu she 
saw him cliiulung, laid her hand quickly on 
her hiisband’.s shoulder. He lookedlfi^) iuslantly, 
and lolloAving her eyes to the spot, saw the hoy 
just as he fell, li/one niomcut he Avas on liis 
feet, kicked oil Ins canvas shoes, tlircAV his hut 
on the deck, and luniing hif face toAiards the 
bridge, AV'hcre he knew some of the .ship’.s officers 
Avere alAAxiys stationed, he called out in a A'oice 
Avliich rang like a trumpet-call oA’cr the ship, 
* M.in overboard ' ’ Then, AVith a quick run and 
leap, he had cleaned the rail, and the broken 
twi-,ting Av.atcr of the .ship’s trdek had closed 
over Jiim. He was on the surface agani in a 
moment, and, taking a glance back at the shij), 
to know his position, stretched out into a long 
steady stroke m the direction where he knew 
the ciiild Avas. ' 

Great confusion and cxcilencnt fell upon the 
IWjseiiger.'^, hut not upon ‘he officers of tho 
fell ip. Captain Hood Ava.s standing on the bridge 
talking to the second officer, Avhen ho heard tlie 
cry ot LMan overboard!’ He looked aft, and 
.siiAV a man disappearing over tho stern ; then 
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he saw in the fctearaer’s wake two heads, one 
(lark, and the other small and fair ; and further 
away, floating high, the coloured Ijall. A saih^r 
who was cleaning some brass-work near tlie 
stern, ran forward, calling out to tlie captain • 
*Your B»n has fallen overboard, sir, an«l a 
pf^aeugrt: has jumped after linn,’ Tlie captain’s 
blind was on the ongme-room telegraph, and 
down into tlu; doptha of the ship wmit the 
signals. The engineer and .Minie of his sub- 
ordinates w^ere sitting about in front of the 
great engines, in the mixture of laniidight and 
dim daylight which xx'rvatles that region. iSome 
of the men luul stietidicd themselves out on llu" 
iloor ol checkered iron ])l.ites. It was an idle 
time. The engiiieri w'ere going full speed and 
W'orking wvll ; one man wms telling a*stoi}, 
when, to the .istonishment of thi'in all, the li‘le- 
graph hell rang, and •the indev, wlm li iiomted 
to ‘Full speed ahead,’ iiioveil across the dial tt» 
* Stand hy.’ Tlicie was a general cry of ‘What’s 
wrong?’ ’File engineer wms close to the wheel 
which eontndled the engines, and Ins as,sistants 
stood by. Again the bell rang, and the mdev 
])omted to ‘iSlop’ The cngnios came to a stand, 
tile i-evolutions of the propeller sto2»j)ed, a btraiige 
(jinet fell on the eugnie-room ; and the tremor 
all over the .shij) ceased. Tliey all watched the 
ttlograiih U’he bell rang again, and the index 
iiioM'd lo ‘ \slern — blow;’ and again m a minute 
or tw’o, to ‘Hall.’ 

The engiiKM muv hail time to sjieak : ‘Wlial’h 
wiong on deek'^ One of joii run up and bung 
down A\ord f|nicK ’ 

Mu'kc^, a fiK'uiaii, with bare feet and bare 
sliouldeiv, was Maudiug at the foot ol the almost 
])er])endieulur non ladiler , and at the engineer’s 
Aiord, he ran up as mmljly a-i a monkey; hut 
Ik did not return ; and in a fi w lumuteo another 
man W'ent up, wlio ivturued imniediately, all 
breathle-<s, and told the otln rs Avhat had oiciirred ; 
and that he had si'cii thi* lii st messenger, Mickey, 
in the boat Avliitli bad been sent oil to tlie 
rescue. All aaIio could then Avent up on deck, 
to see the result The head-engineer Avould not 
quit his post. The rcA'^crsUig oi the engines liad 
now brought the bteaiuer to a stand. The next 
signal came doAvn, ‘Slow;’ and the good bteaniei 
inoA'ed blowly ba. k wards on her track. 

When ^ first alarm Avas giA'en, and A\hile 
the captain, avIio never lu«t ln« pvi.vj,>io(. yf 
mind Jor a muiueiit, was crimmi.i.i'Miiu wuth 
tlu' engine-room, he made a sign to the second 
otliccr, Avho called out ; ‘ :Man overboard ! Stand 
by to loAver aw^ny the gig.’ The sailors Avho Avi’re 
on decK ran to obey this order. A boat’s crew of 
lour hands uml a cocksAvain wen* 'at once ri'adj. 
The boat Avas fcalely lowered, and the men Avere 
at their oars. Lelore she cast off, the cockbAvain 
cried : ‘ I Avalit a man for the boat’s boAV.’ 
IMielcey the fireman Avaited for no orders, but 
laying hold of the ropes, SAVung himsell over, 
and slid down into the how of the boat, Avliich 
at once iwed quickly away. Before it set olf^ 
Mrs Pierrepoint ran^gvif to the side and thrcAv 
down into the hoiit’s bteru the Scotch plaid on 
Avhich her hubband jiad been lyingf 

Mrs Pierre] loint Avaa finite calm ; but the 
other passengei-b seemed alraid to approach her ; 
they did not knoAV just Avliat to bay-»Avhellu;r 
to congratulate her on her hushund’s daring, or 




to condole Avith her upon liis danger. Some of 
the ladies were in hysterics ; all Avere watching 
Avith the greatest concern the course of the 
boat, and trying to make out the child and the 
bAvininn^r among the waves far astern ; for the 
bteaiuei- had run more than a quartef of a mile 
before the boat Avas rcady.to leave her. 

The men in the boat rowed fiercely. The 
passengers could bee the cocksw’ain and the boAV- 
nmn btauding iij), tr\ing to distinguish some- 
thing Avlmre the Avaves lilted ; but even with 
glas.'-c", they could see nothing of the swimmer. 

A lumous gfcneral, Avho had marched Avith a 
great army to victory, Avas on board ; he did 
not kuoAv the I’ierrepoints ; Imt lie came up 
now lo Mrs Pierrejioint, and holding Ids hat 
111 his hand, .said: ‘Miid.mi, your brave husband 
lias 'done a noble act. It is grand to see such 
pluck and dash. I trubt you will liave him 
back soon. AVbll you come uj) on tlie bridge 
beside the captain, iV’here you (.an have a much 
hetki'P onllook over the sea ; and ]>crhaps you 
Avill make use ol my bmocukir i ’ 

‘ ( )h, th.uik you,’ she .said. ‘ I bhall ho glad 
to hu\e your glass, and to go on tlie bridge — 
if the "ciiptain allow's me,’ she added, smiling. 

‘ Put I don’t think my husband is in dangef ; he 
has often been a long time in 11 u* AA'ater, and 
can swim Avell in bis clothe'i. There is still 
plenty of light fur the boat to find him, I only 
hope he may catch that dear little child in time. 
The boat .should reach them soon.’ 

’Phe g('neral led iMrs Pierrepoint np to the 
bridge, ami said a Avord to the eaptuin. The 
c.iptain at once came over, saying . ‘ The boat 
i.s close to them now ; I saAV them less than a 
minute ago through my glass on the top of 
a AvaAu*.’ 

‘Do ^\ou SCO them? Are they together?’ 
asked jMrs Pierrepoint. 

‘ Yes,’ replied the captain; ‘I believe they are.’ 
But his A'oicc Avas now broken, and be took hold 
of Sirs Pierrepoint’s hand. ‘ I AA^atched my child 
from here, Avith the glass, till at la.st he floated 
so low that I could scarcely see him ; and just 
as ho scorned biukiug, your husband da.shed 
across the .spot Avhere he Avas, and 1 saAv by a 
AA'aA’o of his hand towards the ship that he had 
caught him. He is now Availing for the boat. 
—What a bplendid sAvimmer he is ! ’ 

‘O yes; lie ls a good bAvimmei*. 1 am so 
gl.id he was near,’ said Mis Pierrepoint. — ‘T 
believe, captain, he a\i11 bring back your little 
boy sale,’ 

When Pierrepoint sprang oA'er, lie had been 
so quick, that he Avas* not very far from the 
child ; but he kneAV that all depended on 
reaching him soon, and lie could only see him 
iioAv and then, Avlien the AAaves lifted them both 
at the same timcji but tho.se glimpses gave him 
the direction ; and Avithout nimding in the least 
the f.ict that the steamer was receding from him 
at the rate of fifteen nales an hour, and that he 
Av.is left alone in the middle of the gi’cat J^t]antic 
AVitf no one near him but little sinking child, 
he lAA'am on as quickly as possible, saw the child 
on the bide of a w^avc, made a dash at him, and 
caught him by the arm as he was sinking. 
.Tmk’.-^ le.ar.'^ hud got the better of him ; he luia’"^ 
giA'eii up hope ; but now ho roused up, ami 
wj-ih a cry, caught JoTln Pierrepoint’a board. 
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Picrrepoint raised the child’s head as far as he 
dared, and placed his little clieek against his 
own, while passing his left arm round Jack’s 
waist. Jack began to recover from his fright, 
and as he had often bathed in colder water 
than this, Tie did not mind the sea so much, 
now that ho had something to hold on to. 

‘Well, Jucky, how arc j’ou now, and what 
made you jump into the water T asked Picrre- 
point. 

‘Oh, take me back to jiapa — hike me back 
to the steamer ! Where is the stoamw ?’ 

‘Now you must keen quiet, and not fret,’ 
said Picrrepoint. ‘W’^e nave ju.''t to wait here 
till we are sent for. Your father is sending a 
boat for us. — Are you cold, Ja'-ky ?’ 

‘No; not very cold; but show me where the 
steamer is.’ 

‘Well,’ said Picrrepoint, ‘rub the salt w'ater 
out of your eyes against my cheek, and 1 ’ll turn 
rouml till Ave face the stcanicT ; then, when 
Ave rise on the top of a Avave, you must look 
quick.’ 

Tliey looked ; and there A\'as the great steamer 
with her four masts and low re<l tunnels, Avitli 
clouds of Avhite steam rushing out of In-r escape- 
pipes* as she lay almost stationary on the Avater 
about a quarter of a mile aAvay. 

Picrrepoint could see that the upper decks and 
bulwarks and the loAver rigging avck* swarming 
with people ; every one on board seemed to hav'c 
come up. When they rose on the next AA’avc, 
a great change had taken place for them — the 
sun had set. Picrrepoint ‘•aAV it disappear as 
the wave litt(‘d them, and the surface ol the 
Avater became a dark gray ; but the strong light 
htill shone for a few seconds longer on the 
fniiiiels and masts of llie steamer. 

Pierrepoint Avith his little burden floated so 
loAv that the men in the boat luv<l not yet seen 
Ivim ; but he bad seen the boat just ns the sun 
disapiieared, and now knew whore to look foj- 
it. lie pulled a Avhite handkei'chief out of his 
coat-pocket, and Avhen they Avere on the top of a 
sea, lie gaA^e a shout ami waved ; but llie calf 
was unheeded ; llie sea sank from under them, 
and they Avere in the hollow before the boat had 
risen. The next time he succeeded. As the 
boat rose, the cockswain heard a call, and saAv 
the swimmers on a Avave. The boat’-^ couise was 
slightly altered, and in a fcAV minutes the boat 
had them alongside. 

All this time, Pierrepoint had been treading 
Avater quietly, only keeping a lookout, and 
encouraging Jack to keep up liis heart ; but 
Jacky could not have ? tpt up much longer. 
The fright and cold aa'cic tidling upon him, 
and as the boat came up, his big eyes closed, 
and his cheek dropped heavily against' Picrrc- 
point’s. 

The cocksAvain noAV took charge of the situa- 
tion. ‘Don’t be in a huriy, sir,’ he culled. — ‘H oav 
is the boy f ’ 

* Oh, I think he is all right,’ said Picrrepoint ; 
‘he AA'as quite liA'cly a minute ago ’ ^ 

The cockswain then chilled: ‘Be careful noAV ; 
steady, lads, there ; be very careful. One of 
catch tile child by the arm, another of you 
ray hold of the gentleman.’ 

Pien*epoint had laid his hand lightly on the 
boat’s guiiAvale and still held Jacky firmly. 


Mickey the fireman fastened his toes among the 
bottom boards of the boat, and stretching down 
till his face almost touched the water, caught 
little .lacky first by one arm and then by both, 
and with a dexterous twist raised him quietly 
from the water and laid him in the lottom of 
the boat. Two of the sailors then •' canglifc 
Pierrepoint by the shoulders and pulled him 
in ; then they patted him on the breast and 
back, a way that sailors have of expressing 
sympathy and approval ; and then they clieered 
and Avaved their caps towards the ship. The 
roAvers again took their places, the boat Avas 
quietly turned, and tlic men rowed back towards 
the steamer. 

Mr Pierrepoint and Mickey attended to the 
child. ‘ Ills tolour now returned, and his eyes 
opened, ami he sat up, the Avater running out 
of lnh linen clothes. Pierrepoint’s eye now caught 
.siglit of his plaiil lying in the boat, ami lie asked 
the (odcsAvani to pass it to him. 

*A la<ly thrcAv it in as avc were leaving,’ the 
ble(‘i small said. 

‘O >es ; 1 know very Avell win the lady was,’ 
f’ierrepoiiit njilied. ‘1 Avisli T Juitl her lien; 
just noAV to lake care of the boy ’ Then, s(*eing 
in Avluit a AA'omanly, gentle Avay Miekey AV'as 
handling llie child, he said’ ‘My blade friend, 
I’ll appoint you nurse, if Jacky does not mind 
the soot.’ 

Jacky looked uj), ami recognising the fireman 
as one of liis Iru'iiils, put liis arms round lus 
grimy neck. 

‘Suie, sir,’ said Mukey, ‘Master Jacky knows 
mo quite Avelk’ 

‘Inon,’ s.iid Pierrejioiuf, ‘pull off bin A\et 
clolbes and loll bim up in the plaid.’ 

This AA«i.s done, and Jadvy Idt ({iiito Avaria 
and dry. Mickey kept linn on lus knot', I’olhd 
up like a inuTiiniy. 

One of the sailors bamlcd f’lerrepoiut .in old 
rough jacket, Avhn h he juilled on ovi c his aa’oI 
clothes. 

The steamer had diifted round till her broad- 
side Av.is toAvards tlie boat, and therefore, as she 
could <lo nothing to lessen the distance, the men 
m the boat bad lo do the more rowing, and 
they got on but slowly, for tlie sea was a little 
rctugher, and the liglit Avas going. The captain 
still stood on tli(‘ .S/msta’s bridge, Av'ilccliing the 
boat through lim binocular. He saw Pierrepoint 
and the boy pulled in, and then he could only 
Bi-e that the imm seemed busy about something 
in the bottom of the boat ; alter that, he saw 
Pierrepoint sitting up, and a brown bundle in 
the fireman’s arms. He know this Avas Ins hoy, 
rolled up in something ; but he could not help 
questioning A\ithin himself Avhethcr his boy was 
coining back to him alive or dead. 

Mrs Pierreiioint Avas still beside Oaptaiii Hood, 
and felt that she knew what was passing in his 
mind. Tire boat Avas now much nearer ; they 
Avere both Avatching it intently, but the liglit was 
failing. At the same moment, they both saw Mr 
I’icrrepoiiit stand up and ,wave his right hand 
in a peculiar Avay. . 

* That was a signal, madsiui ; Avhat does it 
rai'an 1 ’ asked the captain. 

‘ Wait a minute till he repeatfi. — Yes ; I see it 
jilainly this tune. He says, Ali Avell,* replied 
Mrs Pierrepoint. 
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Tliese words wore heard by some of the ship’s 
officers and passengers who stood near, and they 
raised a cheer, whicli was taken np all ov«*r tlie 
deck, and pas^ied across the w'atcr to tlie boat, 
which was getting near. 

^‘Thanlt tlod!’ sanl Captain Hood. ‘We will 
soon hafe them on board again.’ He then left the 
bridge in charge of the hrst officer, and went alt, 
aecompamed by Mrs Pi<‘rr('point, to the place 
where the gig would be brought on boanl. Here 
the quartermaster made a eli-ar si)au* on deck, 
and in the centre of the space stood tin* (aptam, 
jMrs Pierrepoint, and the stewardea««. To her 
Mrs Pierri'point said: ‘(')rder a narm bath to 
be ready for the child;’ and a steward was 
sent down to have this done. 

The hoat wa.s now along'^ide under the flavits ; 
the oans were unshijiped ; the liooks of tin* lilting- 
tackle were tived in •the rings for ^al■^mg the 
boat ; all tbe bands hut two climbed up tin* 
tackle ropes, to lighten the boat, and then a 
niiniber of nilling Jiaiids hauled away ii]>oii the 
taeklt> The boat Icit the w’ater, and mounted 
slowly high into the air till it v\as above the h*vel 
ol the ship’s hiiliiaiks; the davits were swung 
round, and the hoat was gently lowered upon the 
deck. Then a mighty cheer burst out, hats 
and handkeichicfft were waved, and cheer upon 
cheer rang over tin' water. 

Litth' Jack hulked out oi hi.s jdaid with a 
PTiiih' on his lace, while Miekev handed his 
precious bundle into (’.ijitain llood’.s arms; and 
in a h‘\v minutes more .laclr wa'* having a WMrni 
bath, under the Mipermlendcnce ol hi.', friend 
tin* fitew’ardess ; and a little later he was in the 
saloon with drv (lotlu'h on, us nu'irj ns it nothing 
whateM r had Iniiilu in-d. 

"When l’i«‘rre])onit .slejiped on the deck, he 
took his W'lfe’s hand in his lor a moment; and 
then a ru.sh wa.s made at him, and both his hands 
Wen* .shaken till lie thought his aruKs W’ould be 
pulled olf, but the c.iptaiii came on deck at 
once and bon- him olf to one nt the hathrooms, 
wdicre a w'ariu hath awaited him. A steward 
brought him a supply of dry clotlies ; and in 
hall an hour lie wais lu the saloon, and bad to 
undergo anothei conr.M' ot h.iiid-.'.hakmg. 

Tlie ca])taiu .said all lie had to say in a very 
few wamls, and w'ltli a hand-grasp wdncli .said 
more thaiTwonls. 

The ‘stupid couple’ were now the lieroes of 
the ship; and when the Skasia arrued lu New 
Yolk harbour, John PieiTejioint managed, by the 
captain’s help, to escape being interview'ed by 
the leporlei's. The reporters, how'ever, Iieanl 
the st )ry in all its details from, the passengers 
and olheers, and the Pierrepoints found them- 
selves famous.* 

Before the passengers separated, such a iiumher 
of ini’ititions* w’cre oflered to the Pierrepoints, 
that, had they been able, they might have spent 
a year or two in America merely paying visits. 
Some of tbe.se invitations they were abfe to 
accept. 

Captain Hood capper? them olf at once to bis 
bouse on tbe llndson, where liitle Jack was the 
first, to bring bis mother an ^account of the 
event of th^ voyage. 

The Pierrepoints returned to England for 
Christmas without any sea adventures ; but 
before they had been two days in America, 


John Pierrepoint wrote to his father to tell of 
their safe arrival in America, and he addressed 
the letter: ‘The Earl of Hurst, Hiirstpierpoiiit, 
Sussex, England.’ 

THE TEHUANTEPEC SHIP-RAILWAY. 

Op the various projects wdiich have been brought 
forw'ard during the last fifty years to e.<«tablish 
interoceanic coinmuiiication between the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceuiw, none dt'.serves more con- 
.sich'ration than that of a railway for the con- 
veyance of .uhips acro^-s the Tsthinns of Tehiian- 
Icpec 111 Mexico. On the successful completion 
ol the jetties at the mouth of the M i.ssis.sippi 
River in 1870, Mr. J. B, Eads conceived the 
grander ])roject of oxtciuliiig that great river, 
conimercially, into the I'acilie Ocean. Since 
that day to tin* pri'.Mmt moment, his time and 
energie.s have been directed to liringing forward 
and developing this ftnportaiit umlei'takiug. The 
tw'<4 ])rineipal ivaM)ii.s ior its inception are --first, 
the .shortening of the vnyaL,a' by seven hundred 
miles over that of Nicaragua, and from twxdvo 
hundred to tw*o thou'^and over tliat of Panama, 
on all*the main eommenial lines of the world. 
Second, the economy of tJns method in con.struc- 
tion and oj)i>ration. * 

Immediately on obtaining the concessions from 
the Mexican government, he visited the Isthmus 
ol TehiiantejK'c, and took with him engineers, 
wdio made the neces.''avy surveys of the route. 
He exU'iided and completed tlic.se surveys 
twm years later, and obtained definite and de- 
tailed information whicli luiabled him to locale 
the line lor the eonstniclion of the railway, and 
to make the iiei C'^siry sei tioiis and plans of the 
work, and a earelii) and iletailed c.stimate ot 
the cost of construction. These surveys show’ed 
that the ground w’as lavourable over it.s entire 
h'Ugth lor the cou.sti'Uction ot a raihvay. The.se 
and othei previous examinations mad(* by other 
parties also e-stablished the lact that the climatic 
eoiidition.s were not nni'avourahh', and also that 
valuable materials and available labour w’-ere jiro- 
curable on tbe Isthmus. 

While the surveys weie lu'uig made n))on 
the ].sthmu.s, and the e.stimates 2ire]>ar(d, close 
atti'iition wais given to the meihanical ajipli- 
auceg The result has been that ariangi'meiit'. 
have been made lor lilting, hauling, and handling 
vessels up to live thou.sand ton.s, and lor convey- 
ing them by rail from octan to ocean. TJu'se 
mechanical appliances are hrielly as follow's. 
The CoatzacvK-iloo-, Rivi-r drams the main valley 
of the Isthmus on tljc Atlantic side. At its 
month is a bar, comjiosed ol alluvium brought 
down by the river. 'J'here are now fifteen feet 
ot watfer on this bar, which can be cheaply 
deepened by iiv'ans ol parallel jetties. Inside 
the bar is a fine* aiiehorage for ships wdth sixty 
lei't depth of water The river for twenty-five 
miles wdll be utilised for navigation. The .ter- 
minus of the railway wdll be located at Minatitlan. 
All excavated ha,sm from the river leads to the 
lilting-dock, which W'lll be capable of raising the 
largest vessels in about hitcen minutes. It will 
be about four liundred and seventy-five feet in 
length, bcventy-five feet in width, and tweLiJ* 
leet in dcjitli, built ot steel plates, with sub- 
stantial bulklieads tore find aft and athwartships. 
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On a secnml flo('k, about seven feet below the 
ui)})er deck, will be built a system of hydraulic 
rams, perlmps one hundred and fifty or more in 
number. These are to be eonnccted together 
by pipes, and the \ihole system connected with 
an hydraulic pressure-pump, for actuating the 
rams. 

The rams are arranged in longitudinal lines 
and cross lines, and the latter are spaced mk. 
luet s(jven inches apart. Under the central part 
of the ^■e‘!'5el there wdll he one ram under 
the* keel, one under the huttom on eatdi side, 
one under the bilge, and one at the side of the 
vessel. Tliese rams when nuse<l come np 
through the upper deck of the floating dock. 
On this uiiper deck are jdaoed six ponderous 
rails like those to he U‘'ed on the raihyay. 
The carriage for transporting the vesseL has a 
system of supports that correspond exactly Avitli 
the rains in the dork Then* is a i oiitiuuous keel- 
hlock, and the su]iports, as w>ll as the keel-hlock, 
arc actuated hy the rams uiulerneatli. l‘owc>-lul 
centrifugal immps Avill immp the Avater Ironi the 
pontoon, AA’lnch rises AAuth the carriage npiui it, 
under the ATssel. Just bcfoie coming into con- 
tact AA’ith the A'csst'l, the hydtauh' pre>-Mre- 
piimps raise the jiresses under th<' bU]. polls, and 
bring tlie latter up to the A'cssel’s hull, so that 
they exert a gmitle pressure against the keel, 
bottom, and bilges, besides bringing up a seiies 
of adjustable girths at the tulos of the 
vessel. 

As the vessel rises bloA\ly out of the AA^alor, 
its weight hecomos greatm' and greater upon the 
suppoiis, and conse(inently upon the rams that 
arc holding them U 3 >. The piandiar anangemeut 
of the rams causes tlie aa eight of the ves^d 
to be equalised over tbe Ashole sy^-tem, so that 
when it is entinly out of tbe AA'ati r, and it-, 
w'hole weight resting upon the rams, they must 
bear it equally from stem to stern nncl from 
side to bide. The support^, as tln'V are thus 

I ilaeed against the vessel by th<‘ rain-, are noA\’ 
ocked to the girders of tin* earriage by adju-ting 
nuts or liand-AAdieels, avIik h are run doA\n on 
the sere AA'- thread out into the columns ol the 
supports. When this is done, tlie A'^alvc of the 
pressure-pump is o])oned, ami tlic Avater aaIuoIi 
was under compression an I held up fhe rams, 
escapes, and the rams i-ecede downAvaid into the 
pontoon. By this means the distributed Aveight 
of the vessel is transjiorted to the carnage-, .and 
it riOAV rests upon the girders in the .same way 
that it rested upon the cro^s-lincs of the rams. 
For in.stance, if there are tlnrty lines of rams, 
and the ves.sel weighs thrt'.e thou.^-and tons there 
would be just one hundred tons upon each line 
of rams. When the load is transported from 
the rams to the carriage, there aviH be one 
hundred tons upon each of the. thirty girders. 
Now there are iu.st as many wheels under one 
girder as under another ; eonsecpiently, each 
wheel bears its exact proportion of the load ; 
that is, if the wliole weight is thirty-six hun- 
dred tons, and there are three hundred and 8i:lty 
wheels, there will be just ten tons, no more and 
no less, upon each wheel. * It is not intended 
to bring more than eight or nine tons upon a 
t^tecel, although in their manufucturo they will 
be tested to twenty tons. There is with each 
wheel a powerful spring, Vchich wdll also be tested 


! to bear a w’eight of twenty tons before closing. 
1 They will have a ‘ run ’ of about six inches ; and 
1 W'hcn the maximum load is upon them there 
1 will still be a space of about tbree or four inches, 
I Avhich Avill alloAv the carriage to overcome any 
; blight irregularities there may be in ^he track, 
' and will also give an easy cusliiou for the vessel 
and the carriage to rest upon during the journey 
across the Isthmus. 

The poAver for transporting vessels acros.s the 
iKtlimiis will be one, two, thive, or more loco- 
motive ongme.s of very powerful construction, 
cup.'djle ot hauling tAvo or three thousand tons 
each ; such locomotives have already been con- 
structeil, ami still larger ones may be, AVitlioi’t 
going bcA Olid the limits of a jirojier construction. 
The r<)a(l-b(*d will be built of mat(*rials wliuh 
arc found on the Avhole line of the road ; and 
the superstructure of the' road-bed aaiII coiisi.st 
j of two feet of broken si one ballast and long 
1 steed-pliiled li<*s, mi aaIikIi Avill rest six .steel 
1 r.nih, weighing Iroiii om* liuudied t" one hundred 
I .iiid twciily-liA'e pomid.s jicr linej yard. The 
gradii'iits to he ovi'rcome are " ‘ii" ’.i+iA’o'v light, 

^ au<l can he burmminted bj' i ■ 'iiot'A power, 

' Tbe changes of direction, Avlierc it is necessary to 
m.ike them to save very heavy inoniitain cuttings, 
' will he made by l.irge lloa^^ng turn-t.ihle" The 
Ae-sed Avitli its cairiage Avill be run ujioii these 
tiihb s ; the Acater will then In* ]>umj»ed out of 
the pontoons A\huh constitute the table-, and 
tlieA Avill be reA'olved, I’esiiiig upon a i iisbion 
of wub'f, until tiny’ are in tin* iipav direction 
required Tb<*re are li\'e ot these* (loating turn- 
tahleg r(*<)niied to make tin* cliniiges of direction. 
On the l\v die side*, lie* teriinnus aviU be m a 
; lake oi l.igoon, Avhieh will require dredging to 
give Unity feet of depth ; and tbe baihour mi 
tins side AAill 1)(‘ commodious and lutin'ly p"o- 
t' > t'*d I Colli the sea 

j These iii <gen(ial are the pLiiis ptojio ed , and 
' mon* reeent iiiAe'.tijatimis ni roliTi ik (* t ' tin eom- 
]t.*iative economy ol tr.ansportatioii by .slnp-eaiial 
. .nid ship-railway liavi* .shown conclusively that 
' the hitler 1 .S moK* econonne.d both ni cmistruetion 
' ainl in opeiutimi There is no dmiht that shijis 
may lie imm*d AAitli economy and with s.dcty at 
jn sjn.(>(l of about Im miles jicr hour, so that the. 

(list. nice, of om- liundrcd .‘iiid thirty-fonr uiiles 
I ni.iy he traversed, all delnA.s nichnletl, in from 
I eighteen to lAvenf v liour.s. The time refjnircd to 
' ]).i.ss through the Ik'inain.i Oana), about filty nnle.s 
in h ngtli, amII not ho less than twenfy-foiir bour.s, 

I coiiifianng it Avitli the time required in tlie Sue/; 
i Canal. Tie* canal at Nicaragua, one hundied and 
j eiglil V- ix miles total length, Avitli from twch'e 
! to twenty hnhs, may lequirc, pei’liups four days 
1..I shq IS to pass from ocean to ocean. The co.«t 
of the I’aiiama OanaT, ns recently ^dven by the 
miAal ofheers of the United States and by other 
u’*] i* gv!"* • I ]>aities who have examined the 
AAi 'k, I’l 1 id' • by the London Financial Newfi, is 
lliiee' liundred million to six liundrcd million 
! dollar.'^. The cost of the Nicaragua Canal would 
' proliahly be uot less thati' tv;n hundred millions ; 

; the most reluihp efitimate being that of Major 
' M‘F.irland, IJ.S..*v., Avho estimated it at one hnn* 
(lre<l .and forty million dollars. 

It IS more than probable, that Mexico and the 
United Stote.s will unite to bring forward this 
important project to a speedy conclusion. The 



A LITTLE TOAD-LORE. 


work of conatniction, it is kopctl, will coninicnce 
iu earnest tins comin" year ; and it is calculated 
that four years is sullicient to complete and put 
the railway into operation. 

, 4.*LITTLE TOAD-LORE. 

When the faint bloom of dew is upon the lawn of 
a country-house, an odd oroaturo will sonietunos 
crawl out from amidst the thiikets of ro.-e and 
dahlia. Its presence is tolerated there, but only 
because "rubs and slu^s are Avorhc (ompanv stdl. 
11 its habits were not so scciet, if it were "i\en 
to paradiii" where muslins tlutter and douded 
canes stab the air, it would hardly he ])ei‘mitti‘d 
to find a covert in the ohl tjimlen. And e\'^n as 
it is, there are few i)eople who do not ]*egard 
the toad with some aATr-^on. 

The straiiffe tad]jolu transformations ; the .ih- 
aorption of the tail, the gradual change of a gill- 
breather into a lung-breather— these, Moinlers are 
eonniion both to the toad and the Irog taiuilios. 
Ihit ther<' IS a considerable ditlenuice m the 
apjtearauce of the sjiauii ot the two rejitiles • 
fri'g-sji.iwii IS dc])osited in masses, toa<I-s|»awn in 
,strin';s that are ut’toii from twenty to thirty feet in 
length. I'lie doti, too, that develop into toads are 
smaller and daiker than those that indnate the 
im ipieiit frogjing. Jaiter on in life, Jurther points 
of diirerenee are estahlished. The trog has a largi' 
array of fei'hle teeth ; tin* toad is toolhIe''S whil.-t 
warL (or tuhiTeles) exuding an acud luu-c are 
pti-nbar to the latter animal. This distdlation, 
it may he remaiked lu-re, is more acrid th.in the 
poison of seipents, luit ha- not a like in|mious 
efh ( L uheii taken into the cirenlation. To'ad.s are 
commonly tailh -s, but (Viipeiiter tells u> that 
tarlpoles s(>e1uded from the light and kept at a 
low tem])eratnre will retain then* tails and con- 
tinue to glow as tadpoh‘s. 'This xph-r' .1* u i- 
(•trengtheiied and illustrated hy il I • | 

the proleus, which inhabits underground lakes in 
the Tvrol, and is a member of the same i.ituil\ 
as the toad, has a tail somewhat tadpole like. 

The toad when ,sc|uatted in the inos, of a hill- 
bide, or when dug out of a garden bordei, Ittoks 
anything liftWi lively and active animal 111 - 
ap]»ea"’ance srmiewhat belies Inui. He has a moie 
than v.omaiilv <iui<-kii<-. of tongue, tor instance; 
the root of that organ is placed near to tiu' trout 
oi the mouth, and wlien at rest, its tip reposes in 
tlie apciture of the throat. Its motions are of 
a marvcdloiis_ rajmlity : the eye cannot follow 
them ; a passing insect eccius to melt into thin 
air, rather than be caught by that agile org.au 
and swallowed. An a climber, too, the toad i.s 
more than lespffctable, and there arc numeroiis 
instances on record of his powens in tliis direction. 
'He has been known to mount plastered and wbite- 
washed -walls, to ascend flights of steps, and ei^n 
to perforin the feat of getting into a llowcr-pot ; 
no easy matter, wlien^ the inclination of the 
exterior is considcipd.* In accoui^ing for these 
climbing feats, the \cry coiisideraille stretch of 
his body and limbs when extended must not be 
forgotten. Capable, like the lion, of large meals 
and of long abstinences, the toad lias a lion-like 
pride about the nature of his food. It is said that 


he will not prey upon anything that is not in 
motion ; he disdains all butcher-meat, and has 
a gentlemanly instinct for pursuing flying game. 
Sliig'^, grubs, and -worms and insects are the 
‘chief ot his diet;’ and there is an account of a 
naturalist who used to dissect toad,s and obtain 
rare insects, which ho pronioted from the, stomach 
to the eahinet. There is little doubt that toads 
will eat bees and defy stings ; as many as thirty- 
two bees have been fouinl on opening a toad ; 
and wa'-])s ami bees have been seen hanging by 
their htmgs to the mouths of loads. Snakes eat 
tua<ls ; and toads sometimes return the compli- 
ment, .and eat small snakes. *The toad’s odifest 
luiail, however, is tliat which he inak<‘S upon his 
ow'ii skin. When tin.'' is ca-t off, lu* rolls it into a 
( ornmodious parcel and swalluw.s it; thus afford- 
ing an illu‘?tration of ('coiiomy that Av-ouhl appear 
to h.av(‘ lu'cti ov-erlooked by in, my instructors. 
''I'hn .shetlding of the skin cau-'cs the toad to 
a])pear of dilhrent eokurs at ditlerent times, and 
.'oiiie peo[»le liav'o been led to belieic that his 
com}>Iexion changes with the weather. Other 
points of mtere,"! about him an; the humiliating 
rc.semblaiifT of tlie musiles of his thigh and leg to 
(hose of^i man ; the cuiioU'> fact that he cannot 
bivatlu‘ if his mouth bo Judd open ; and the 
(•(jually curious tact that in Ins family, as in tliat 
ot the cuckoos, there is a large prepondeiMiice of 
males. 

'I'he distrilmtiou of the toad iii our i-lauds is 
rather irregular; m a few district'', loads are even 
more numerous than Irogs ; m general they are 
much "can'er. 'I’lie nattei jack load, ch.^tiugmshed 
hy a bright yellow- line along the middle of the 
b\(k, jnid other pecnliaritu'.-', Avhile tound in 
.some localities, is entirely ah'^eiit m others. In 
Cblbert White's InUe, tins vaiicty was plentiful 
m the iieiglibourhoi >d ot Selboriie, but is said 
noAv to liave entirely disappeared. The eommon 
opinion, that tliere are no toads in Ireland, is 
incorrect ; in the ROuth-wesl(‘ni part' ot the 
Island the natteri.ack abounds, m spite of the 
strenuous disbeliet of all true' Irishmen in his 
e\i‘'teuce. Either the natt<“rjaek or the (Ommon 
load makes an nmnsing pet, and e\en -w’here 
they are kept imloors, arc easily fed on worms 
ami meat. They have an ad\aiitage, ton, over 
other pets, insomuch as they are creatures that 
will liv(‘ forty or fifty years, or e\en more, in 
confinement. 

The toad has’ an iiitt're-'tiiig natural history, 
and an unnatural hi.story not less enlertaming. 
Tlu're are the Avell-Avorn stories of tlie jewel 
in the toads head, and of 1 im sojournings for 
years iu stone. There js a rpieor old story, 
loo, of his iv'.orting to a certain plant in order 
to cure himself of spider-bitcs. The old necro- 
mancers u.sed him fw'ly, and tw-o toads dressed in 
grc(-ii velvet that Avefe unearthed some years ago 
had probably been part of the stock-iii-trarlc of 
a Irieml of darkness. Mor arc superstitions about 
toads gone from fhiglaml jet; there are localities 
Avlu'iv the application of a toad is supposed to 
stop Hlecding, and a dried toad is Avorn as a chai’m 
.against rheumatism. In Devonshire, there is a 
family of foreign extraction, widely scattered over 
the county, wliose members have a reputation 
for curing ‘king’s evil’ by means of toads. In ' 
Tib(*t, according to Hm'*, the toad has a more 
terrible oflicc. A kind of dtch-toad dAvells amidst 
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the mists of a lofty niountaiu-raiige, and unless 
duly propitiated, flings ice and avalanches down 
upon those who painfully thread the passes of the 
region ! 


FARMING AND FRUIT-CULTURE IN CALIFORNIA. 

A fanner and fruit-grower in California writes 
as fellows to the Field: 

‘Although I cannot entirely indorse the many 
encomiums which have lately been so lavishly 
bestowed upon the resoun.es of our Gohhm State, 

I can truly say that it offers to intending emi- 
grants, who arc nl5le and willing to work, oppor- 
tunities for profitably investing a small capital, 
and obtaining in a few yc'ars a valuable property 
and a competence for life, which ran hardly he 
found in any other portion of the globe. 

‘The errors into which I find most of my 
fellow-countrymen have fallen are, either pur- 
chasing too largely iii proportion to their ine.ui«, 
or making injudicious selections of land in their 
haste to commence operations. The result of iiiy 
observation and experience is that the object of 
every settler should l»c to plant u.s manv acres 
of vines and orchard us he can, and nuke both 
ends meet, pending llieir fruition, by what is 
called mixed fanning. IVo make excellent wine, 
which sells at highly remunerative price'^ ; and 
most of our counties produce excellent fruit, 
which, in canned form, has obtained a world- 
wide reputation. 

‘Space will not permit me to enter minutely 
into the profits of viticultuie and horticulture; 
hut a clear net profit of sixty pounds an acre 
is far from an excessive estimate ot what is being 
regularly realised from the two last-named iniliu'- 
tries. Orchards or vineyards, however, like Rome, 
are not built in a day ; and therefore it is neces- 
sary that a man of moderate means .should, ixhile 
they are maturing, produce cereal and root crop=., i 
not for sale as such, but in the more jirofitahle 
form of stock, hogs, pouHiy, d:c., for which there 
is a ready sale at gfiod jirice.^ 

‘To iilustrate what can he done, I will take 
my own county of .San Luis Obisjio, uhciv vines, 
olivci', and all non-tropical fruits flourish in 
profusion. There good laud, with ri'udy aiciss 
to market, can be bought at ju’iccs varying from 
one to three pounds an acre, adapted m all 
respects to the pni’iiofecs J have nienlioned ; so 
that, with a ininiinuin capital of six hundred 
pounds, an energetic man can acquire within six 
years a vineyard and orchard, pruduring a haml- 
soinc income, and he able to exi.st in the mean- 
while by his mixed far^ming. To carry out thi.s 
plan, it i.s obvious tliat the settler must have 
some knowledge of viticulture and general farm- 
ing, which he can only acquire thoroughly by 
working under some practical fanner, and taking 
ample time in .selecting a suitable location, wdieii, 
but not until, he is sati-sfied such occupation is 
certain to suit him. 

‘I have entirely ignored grain-raising, as, in 
my opinion, small capitalists cannot compc^ with 
men who, with all the appliances of modern 
science, grow wheat by the mill*. Cattle-rai.sing, 
though profitable, requires a large capital both 
» to buy land and then stock it. 

‘One great factor in the happiness, content- 
ment, and prosperity cof the farmer is the excel- 


lence of the climate. Tlio mean temperature of 
San Luis Obispo in January is fifty -six degrees 
Fahrenheit, and in July sixty-six degrees Fahren- 
heit. As compared with the mean temperature 
of Surrey, we find it fourteen degrees warmer in 
winter anddwo cooler in summer, 'i^ie shortest 
day gives two hours more sunlight tluui in Eng- 
laiid, and the rainfall for the lust twenty years 
averages twenty inches. 

‘It has been said that the greatest pleasures are 
the cheapest, and here we have excellent amuse- 
ments at a nominal co.st. We have lawn-tenni.s, 
polo, good shooting and fishing ; and private 
theatricals are much in vogue, Oiir Boys having 
been played in our \ill.ige lialJ until great suc- 
(■et,s. We get all import.int news from Europe 
by tAegriijtli m our local papers on the .same 
clay, and altogether are well within the pale of 
civilisation; and mv '\oyiig English fnencls here 
thoroughly enjoy alike tlieir work and their 
play.’ 


11 0 M K L K S S. 

SiK .111(1 Moaiv, lonolv, oM, 

Toiline on IhnniKli ^vllltel’s cold, 
Iloiiu'less ’mid tin' snow and .sleet, 
Kiejcjcd liinlis and nuked feet, 
Ilelples^, feeble, 1)0111, .and pray. 
There li'* sw(»epeUi .ill tlie day, 

Rone to noiK le vive 
TSnpht that muh* s it lil’e to live. 
Love— the void lh.it iiiake.( a home 
Fai oi near, wlieic't i we roam ; 
lane— that puide^ us on oux way 
Tluouph the du .K of si>uow’'b diij ; 
Lov)> — ah ! ivlmt a powet is this. 
Killing d.iikoht lioni with Uj.>-s : 

But he hi finds, th(‘ swetqicr old, 
Lovele«', lioinclos-,, j)alt‘ and cold, 
’Jtlid th<‘ oils ca^t and dun, 

Not one M'til to (aie foi him 
Baikiicss Sinks uimui tiie stieot, 

Snow IS f.illimr, swill .ind ihx'p, 

Yet lie ciei^peth slowlv on, 

F.dlei mg .sorely, wiak and wmu. 

Kow heloio Ills dim old ejes, 

Bisbmt dicaiiis of beauty rise, 
Bie.uus ol moments long, lofij^uead, 
B.ivs and liour.s for cvci fled ; 
Cotlae*' home and dewy lano ; 
Sunimei-time lie .sees .again ; 
Ohddien lettering to and fro ; 
Silvery x oicos come and go ; 
lA'"e IS there, and Joy, and Horae — 
Whence no more his feet shall loam. 

For a beam of glorious day 
Chases all his drefims away ; 

Angel voices swell the song ; 

Harps are peahng loud and long ; 
Oates of heaven, dazzling, bright ; 
Glory bursts \ipon his sight. 

Bes^ at lust, no Aid re to loaiu — 

Goi,* in love has brought him Home. 
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PjircE 1 III. 


XOllSivE JAMIMS AND J'AllMEJiS. 
WriiiM’ iraA L'lhi)‘4 m Xonv.iT 7‘c(M*ntly, tlio 
Avnli I' ]i 1(1 nil (i]7]) trtiiuify of obtaniiiiif soint' 
iiiloj'in.itiou iii r oniicctioTi with farming 
m th.it (ountiT, uuil tlii' following romnrks niv iu- 
tomli'd to i]lii,trato (ho lypical condition of the 
pe;i,>;int:w Tu oort'un portions of the south, 
pi'iin'i]).dly in (ho Dim dn in in district, ('(mipara- 
tivoly largo f.n min'; o]n>rations aii' (‘.irnod on 
^'ho oontra-l h-lwi'ui Noi'wogian farms and those 
h(‘ ha'' lolt I', hind at liomo, nui t strike the Ion- 1 
olmwant Diilish L"uri,>.t. Vt(, though he ''O'-, 
inucli that si'om to him rude and auLupiatod, 
oil" "oon find'- tlion are not a few lessons await- 
ing the Jhigdi-li H'gi ji'iiltiiri t in tlie laud of the 
vikimg- So advei.-e are the (oudition-> under 
which iLe Xor'ke farmer struggles, that tlie latti'r 
musl he almo t ‘after tin* inaniier born.’ .And 
it IS not too much to add tliat, to an average 
Jolin J’mll, certain bankruptcy would result 
when* a Nonvogian farmer can m.ake hi.-, bread 
and prosper 

The first impression of an ordinary Nurwagiaii 
farm-steading i.i not ^ery favourable. A cluster 
ol Imuse.s, auj-’U and aged, crowd around a larger 
dv.^ll.’ ’ ‘.n which generally look.'; .somewliat 
dl. ]'’iai,-i Put thi,j appearance is deceptive; 
for the walls being of Avood, they look old in 
a feAV years, and become blotched and seared hy 
the weather. The roof rs of the same material, 
or, in the case of the pi-mcipal building, either 
of red till* or slab SoniPtime.s the tiwclling- 
hou.se IS jiaintee? wdiite, wdicn the effect is to 
rclii've fhe sombre aspect of the group. The 
walls are usually stout and thoroughly weathcr- 
yiroof, plank.g about four inches thick being used 
in their construction. These jdanks arc pLicl^d 
cdgcw'isi^ on one another, crossed and counicr- 
BUiik at tlie an<gle.s, j^ivl ’calked in the seams 
wdth dry mos.s. A •bkirPof thin V^od is placed 
over the outside, ivliilc fhe interior is lined 
smoothly with hoards. Inside, there is an air 
of comfort and cleanliness. A table staiids in 
the centre of the chief room ; and along the Avail 

a- ' 


a hciicli run.'-, aa hi-’h sei’A'c-' for cliaii'', ol Avhndi 
then* IS n.'nally a deficiency. From jicts on the 
floor, u'y is ‘'ometmie.s trained upwards to the 
loof, giving the room a fe.'-tivc and refreshing 
look ;^ot unireipiently, the worth}’’ farmer is 
jtroud to IiaA’e the dre.'.se.s Vf liis clanghler.s Lung 
111 conspicuous po'-itions, in order tliat swains 
AA'ho call may see that the damiseks are aa'cII jiro- 
vided AAuth garments in ca.S(‘ of a matrimonial 
alliam e. 

The cowliou.ses are geiier.dly an imjiroveineiit 
on tho'.e usually seen in England and Scotland. 
The hmldirig is larger, and more space i,; allot! ed 
to ia<h animal; avIuIo a clean AAmnden floor is 
ordiimiily heiualh tlie rattle. Little or no bed- 
ding Is given. The level of the coAvhoirae is in 
mt»st eases raised high enough to allow of a space 
lieiieath, into Aihich the refuse is regukirly sw'cpt 
through an opening in tlie floor. 

Outside the building.'', one is ajit to a.'.k, Tint 
AAhero i.s the farm ? Look about you. Moiintaiu.s 
hem us in on all side-' ; there is no room for 
fiehks as AA’^e knoAV them at Iiome ; but gra.s.s 
grows luMiriously among the rock.':, Avith ocea- 
sionally a patch ns I.irgc a.s an ordinar}'- villa- 
garden. There, the farmer cuts a portion of 
his hay-crop, on Avliich his horses and cattle 
are mainly dependent during the eiglit winter 
months. But his hay-field is yet Avidcr spread. 
Cllaiice upAvard some fifteen hundred feet, there, 
where an opening occurs m tlie dwarf -liirch, and 
you Avill observe the dinSnished form of a man 
busy at Avork. Tliat is the farmer, a thorough 
mnuutaineer, cutting tlie grass Avdiich grows on 
yonder narroAA’ ledge of rock, lie ha.s been up 
since early morn, and aviII probably not descend 
till evening. Not a tuft of grass avTI be left 
ungathered ; not a foot of level ground on that 
steep and rugged mountain side but Avill be 
visitcA, and its small crop carefully removed by 
the industrious bergsman. If lie has a Ancle 
stretch of f|eld (hill-pasturc or moorland) in 
his boundary, the farmer erects wooden sheds, 
in which he stores his hay till Avinter, when, 
by an ingenious contrivaiftc, he has the whole 
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ra]ii(lly and easily convoyed to the valley. A 
iamiliar object in a Nonvoc,dan glen is the 
strong steel wire which stretches from tlie foot 
to the summit of the mountain. Down this 
wire the biindh's of hay are expeditiously sent 
without labour, and then carried in sledges to 
tlio f-tcadings. AVithoTit such a method, many 
weary journeys would bo necessary ere all the 
liay required for a long winter could ho brr.ught 
down. It ap])eaiM the Norwegian farmer bor- 
rowed the idea of thi^ hay-telegraph from liis 
brother hillsman of the ’b^rnl about eight years 
ago. The hay-crop is the product of n.atural 

, gras.g, no seed being sown, nor any admixture 
of clover being u<Hcd. 

The cereals are generally oats and barley ; 
these are planted wln-reiTr there i.-. a IdcelihOocrof 
their growing. Small patches from twenty feet 
to as many yards square* are (ommon; ivlnle nett 
unfrequently the corn-iu'hhi are but a n-ime, for 
they meancler like a stream in all directions 
among the huge boulders and bare rocky hillocks 
which compose so great a part of the siul.iee 
of a farm-land. The lieads are usually very 
light, and their appearance woiihl cause a paint id j 
smile on the face of a Ijotlnan farmer. Still, j 
the_ people cheerfully sow and thankfully reaj) j 
their Miarity harvest, contented if proYJd'Uice give- 
them siiJllcient for tlieir few wants. I 

The method employe 1 hi drying the hay and | 
corn crops is dt" i nt' li ■' i that whuli obt.un<- m 
Britain. In the lornier ca^e, jnck-s are erected on 
or near the patches, and In-tween them roju's or 
long sticks arc laid till a suit of six-barred railing 
is made. On the c bars th * hav is laid, and duel 
in a most elTective inaiuier. 'riu' corn, on the 
other hand, is tied in small bundles and impaled 
on poles placed at iiiLcriak in the Jield. TIiom.* 
polos arc about nine lect bigb, and e.ipablo ol 
holding ten sbi'avoi eacli. The gr.nn is lliiis ele- 
vated above the ground ; and should n ram-.-turm 
set in before it can bo convened to the granarv, 
little barm result', lor half an hour’s 11111(1 and 
sunshine thoroughly dries the croj). In tin* 
great valley of Vo-'^ the fields arc more extensive 
than those just de^i^uhtd. Indeed, a field of 
two to three acre-< can be seen on more than one 
farm near Triiige. 

AVitli regard to the potato croj), the same kind 
of miniature farming occurs, only ‘much more so,’ 
as Mark Twain vould say. A seed is dropped 
here and there uhcrevir a po.s^^ibility exists of 
its taking root. In the N’terodal, the writer 
noticed iiotatoes groiving on a houldei-, where u 
soil of ab vit ( ■ 'hf. n i" -h b ’ 1 gathered or been 
placed. Tlie ‘Imli’ u.o ,i whose sidej 

were each about twedve leet in length ! 

Turnips would appear to be outsid(' the economy 
of a Noruegian larm. Though a uide area was 
visited, embracing Bei’geiu-Amt, Hardanger, and 
part of the Sogne distiict, not a bulb was visible ; 
a curious kature, coiisidering the importance (tf 
such a crop for winter food. 

That portion of tlie farm gis'cii up to crop and 
fallow is stjlcd the xn-viHdlaiy or inside field" ; 
between that and the fjeld aie the out-i»(tih n. 
The l.itter arc reserved, as a ride, for the cattle 
daring winter; the hav being allowed to grow 
in the summer while tlie <'ows are at the iioatcrs 
on the mountains. Ifianuriiig is not resorted to 
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as a regular part of the routine ; the liclds are 
left from time to time for three or four yeaiv, 
by rotation, in grass. 

The fanners themselves are worthy of more 
than the brief description which can be given 
here. A life of constant activity and mountain 
climbing has bred a class of men scaivdy t«* be 
excelled. Tliey are tall and strongly built, with 
no exce-s of flesh, for they are always in training. 
Their athletic iraim'S are snpplemeiited by gnod- 
luimoured lionest laces, always ready to break 
into a langh. A unilurm suit of pilot-clotli doe.s 
not, however, enhance their appearance. One 
(loci not readil)’’ associate the .Sunday clolhea of 
a navvjf with the Norwegian farmer. Their 
former dri'ss, which some ot the old men retain, 

IS more becoming. And hajipily, we still fiml 
the true mountamo(.i’s costume in some of the 
mole sc'cluded di.strictiii.— a hioad hat, short 
laclret ot home-made cloth, ornate with bright 
I'littoiis ; leather knee-breeches; and lieelles,s slmes 
of a suit tough lude. The never-,,' 'lit knife 
bangs suggestively at the right side Add liud)-; 
uf large proportions, a frank 1 . ^ e, a back as 
straight as a ( Suardsman’s, and you w c the tv plc-il | 
Ij eld man. Tlie tarms ol Se Lo and Skjiegad'k 
will be Iamiliar evanqiles to tin* tonri.-f, 

In the summer neeitlis, female .servants, or 
tlie daughters of the fai’iiu'r, tend the cattle liigh 
up in the f)(dd, living in r<<j i.s or cubiiu, wliero 
they pivpaie chec'^e' and luitter. Tins i-ol.i- 
tiou of young women tor tliroe or four months 
each year is a j.e.'uliar fe.itiire, and one not cal- 
culated to meet with iqiproval from the Brilifli | 

miii'l. Indeed, the evil.wJiidi spiing Iroin such j[ 
a domestie arrangement arc as real as their proba | 
bilitv IS evident; and they form a di.stinct blot. [■ 
on the oUiervvi.se .‘’irnple and moral life of the fi 
people. ij 

Exec'pting for .sivdi luxuries as coUVe, .sug.'ii, 
and tobacco, the iarmer in N'oi'wuy can be nide- 
]nndcnt of the outside Wf-ild. ills iiet'ls and 
slo(k giv’’e him food and chdbing ; wliilo from 
tile limber on bii Jnlbifli's lie builds In.s liouses 
and inaiinf.ietiires las lurniture. l-here w no 
lack of plate in those httlo farmliouses ; the 
hostess can muster quite a di play of eilv’-er inng.s, 
.sjioons, and dniikin''-cn]),s. .Same of the spooit-s 
are woilhy of speci.il notu'c, for the pattern.s 
ar- del leak and chaste. A fa\«Kiute kind ia 
that wnli the thin twisted liandle. Any yiinday 
or f< te-day, one may also observe the profusion 
with wliii It the female population adorn them- 
s(dve.s wjlli Sliver and gold. The arrival of a 
.sk.imer in some of the leas frequented dastricts 
IS (.iiongh to stimulate the wdves and hisses to 
attire tlieij)*-clve-, in all their bright co.stume ami 
filigi’ee nnknadi'^. It is occasionally tlie fortune 
of 11 wanderer among the fjords and fjcld.s tlius 
1 1 w itne.ss these gatherings of the womt'ii-lolk. 
M'tiiv ol the oninmcnta and plate find their way 
to diop 3 in the larger townrs, and also to hotel 
pai lours, where they he, tempting objects to the 
British matron nml miss. On inquiring into 
the cau.so wdtich lei*! to the Noivske women 
parting with fheir adorntrifents, W'-e were informed 
that it was "\;cnerally dono by intending emi- 
grants, wlio thu.s turned their little hordes to 
good account. 

Tliej»e is no feudal principal , in Norway.^ The 
laud IS held by its owner absolutely, without 
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.•my tenure from the king or superior. Property 
thus requires no charter, ami the owners have 
]ii‘ver been buhject to imlitarv service as vas.-’iih. 
'J'lie facility with wlucli prnperty can be tran.s- 
Iciieil IS refreshing to one who couU*iii])late.s the 
co4iiplica||ed and costly inachineiy of Lh.- huv to 
1 )1- encountered in threat Jlrjt.dn. A .-troke ol 
tile district judge’s pen is sullKuuit uiidt r the 
bijiqilc lawLs of Norway. 

(hi the death of .i farmer, hr: (hildreu — sons 
ami daughters alike — li.ae the pjojanly equallv 
divided among tlieiii. Sliould the farm he in-ulli- 
cieiit lor all tlieir waul-, an aiuKahle {I'-iange- 
iiiejit i.', iHiially made, In which lh<‘ mrplus 
I'llinquish their .sliares on pnMmmt ol a com- 
]nn‘’.itory sum, and settle el.M w lu-ri', or cmjij.p'ate 
II might seem that tliK sy lem ol nhdiveann 
wouhl iiltiin.itely re,--ult in im]ti»vt'ri-h(‘d holding,- ; 
hat, as jii'tlv lein.nlo.r hv Mr Samuel L.iing in 
his 7h.a//, the reason tint smli an i"iie i-. ]H‘e. 
leiited ins m tlie fact, th ir ju Norwa_\, (he 
laud being held m full owm t-hip, ‘it-. iiL-'g!' g.dioii 
by the deatli-. of lo-heiis .au[ hy tJ'e marriae« 
ol fomah' lieirs among the body ot lindowuen, 
halai.ei Us siibdni'ioii hy th. tt|ual siicce- ion 
of cliildleii.’ 

I’lieie I' no ans(ocra(,> in Norway, imh"- ; it 
ho that of fiueeo'sful enUrpn-e and labour. The 
larmer owns no superioi', i-. nndoi inly -{lolito and 
ho-pi(:ihle |o all , while ,.er\ili \ and ob eqiiiou.'- 
m-iaie iittei'h l.ireiLfii lo 111 -, natnie. 

Suds lent h.Ls b''en eivani jn tin , 3 ilmit sL-l'h 
f » tnihbj tin* leadt'r to lorm an idea ot Norwegian 
l.i'Ui* and farmer-, ll it -liouM oci ur to anv 
on.* to iiiqiiiro wliy it m that men hnl year by 
\ Ml’ ni a h.ad <iml (on-t.iiit -trug'-le, wher* 
iacming is a hi^k ol (he utmost dilii<*uity ami 
ha7.ir'l, w'e l( el suie the r. j»lv, and onh I'ply, 

I t!" , that the land lliey till tlcir owi. 
'riif \ lo\e it, ini' oil it Iheir i ither-. ]iv<*d— many 
oi ihem can liaie Iheir ance-toi’:. a-i far back 
a the graml old d.iya of tlie viking-. —and 
they, nnhs.s compelled liy lor, e of chriini-tanei-’, 
luo h.ijijiv to iiMp and *ow the same ane 
sea-ou atier season With all the fore- of 
nature artaj'ed a.',.ilnst them, these men tan --how- 
that their small holdings feed them and their 
fliildreii; and make them the backbone, the 
strength, 
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Wartno w’as not iso indillerent to the looks 
or feelings ol hiss daughter as app’ared, All-r 
all, ho was not entirely buried in hi-, books 
To I'Tanees, wlm bad grown np by lii^ .sidi* 
without particuiarly attracting las atlentmn, lie 
had been kimlly indillVront, not foiling anv 
.oefaslon to concern bimscU about llio tliild, 
who nhvayfi had managed to amuse heroclf, .*wid 
never had uiade any call upon him. But Con- 
i- lance had come upon biyi .is a stranger, as aii 
individual wdth a clunItUer and ficulties of her 
own, and it had not. been witlioutVcuriosity tliat 
bo had w'atchcd her *to see how she would re-on- 
cilo hcrficlf with the new cireuniPtanccs. Her 
absorption in the amusement ]3rovided {or her 
by young Gauifl bad somewhat revolted her 
father, who set it down as one of the usual 


exhibitions of love in idleness^ wdiicli every one 
secs hy times ad he makes his way through the 
woild. lie liad not interlered, being tliorougbly 
(ouvmccd that int'*rferonce is useje.ss, in addition 
to Hut reluctance to do anything which had 
giowii upon him ill hid recluse life. But since 
Gflunt had di'-appcared *\\ illiout a sign — save 
tho-.e of a little irritability, a little "unusual 
gravity on the part of C'ou-.fauce — her f.ither 
had been roused a lUtle to ask W'luit it meant. 
Had the ymuig fellow ‘behaved badly,’ as ju-ople 
say ? Had lie danced attendance 141011 lier all 
till, tune, only to leave her at the end? It 
di<l not n*eiii poj.ihli', when he looked at Con- 
.stance with her cve-y air ol m i'.t.ery, and thought 
of the f,hv, ea'ier ilecutum of the yuiiug soldier | 
and •las inqiasaoned Link- ibit yd, he was I 
awife that in ^u ]i oa.-e-. ad ].rogiio,sti' a tailed, | 
lli.'t the coiiijiie’' )!• wMs s.imiiini.'. conquered, 

[ aii'l Hie intmi'led \,|e|iiii leiumifd uia-ter of 
[the lieh! Waiing ..h-mved hi- dciighter more 
< lo-sly than (\er on tin- < umiiig tShe w'as 
(hsfi(t{f-, si lf-ah-,oiI.'*d, a lull* imi'.iticMt, some- 
times not noting what he to li, r, .sumetinu*'' 

.in weriwg in aii irnl.ih; ■ fi.u.*. '’I'lii' lejiliics bli(‘ 
made to him wh'ii she di^l reply, showed that 
her mind ivas lunnuig on other matters. She 
-aid .dirupHy, in the mid'lle of a little account 
he WM giving her, with the nh'a ol amusing 
her, ol one ol the ueighh.mniig nioiiulain casth" : 

‘Do you know, p.ip.'S that I'.ciyh.idy is going 
awMV ” 

\V.uiiig (clt, \i.th a c.it.uu di-comfllur.', whif'h 
wa- MHiiie, \<t aniioyin ;, like one wJio has been 
.Mi'i'h'i.’v pulud 1']) with a good deal of ‘way’ 
oil i.i.n, .iii'l stop, him . If with dilliculty — ‘a 
b. mi'll o| til, .,1d , be went on, ha\uig 

the-(‘ AV'ir.k- in hi. vei v m >ulh -and then, alter 

.1 ])ie' i]iit.ite pan-, , ‘Ell ? Gh, evei \ body is I 

Vh , I know. 'J'l'cy .dwams do at thu time of 
the \c.ir.’ 

‘It will )»(• iniher mi erable, do I’l you Htiuk, 
witen every one 1- eone?’ 

‘.My dear (’oiistauee, “eceiy one’’ ineaiij the 
Ckinnt- and Dur.mt-. T ljuIU imt lia\e .sup- 
posed you cared.’ 

‘For tlie Gauiil' and Dmanl — () no,’ said 
Goii-taiu"* ‘Jhit to think tie re n imt a soul-- 
no oii'j t> .sjie.dv to— not e\eii the clergyman, 
not e\en 'rie-U'.’ .She laiiL'lid, but Lheie w.u 

a certvuu look of al.iim m h. r i.u e, ns il the 

emergency was oii" whiili w.i. nnjuvi edented. 
‘’rii.'it Inghtens one, iii .-pile ol one’., s'df. And 
wliat are av<* going to do'-’’ 

it was Waling imw jilio hesit.ited, and did 
not know how to 7vp]A% ‘We!’ he said. ‘To 

tell the truth, I ha'i not Ihonght of it. Frances 

A\as alway.s quite AMllmg to -tiy at Imme.’ 

‘But I am not l’'raine , j'.qa.’ 

‘i b.^g 3’our ])irdin, my dear; that is quite 
true. Ot cour-c, 1 nmer sup])osed so. Vou 
mideistand that lor myself 1 ]>rc'ler always not 
to be di-turbed, to go on as 1 am. But you, 

a yoj^ng lady lre-,b Irom societ} Jfad 1 

siqqio'-ed that you cured for the Jlurunts, for 
instanci', I sbould ]ia\e ihouglit cl some W'ay 
of making up fur their .absence ; but I thought, 
on Hu* whole, you Avould prefer tbeir absence.’ " 

‘'I'h.it lias notliing to do with it,’ sail Con- 
fjt.uice ‘ i don’t care for *1110 iudivhluals ; they 
are all rather bores. Captain Gaunt,’ she added 
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i\5olutely, introdnciii" tho name with deter-' 
mination, ‘hecame very much ot a bore before I 
he went away. Ihit tlio thms:' is to have nobody ] 
—nobody! One haa to jnit uj» with bores very i 
often ; but to nave nobody, actually not a soul ! 
The circumstances are quite uiipreoellented.’ 

There was someth iiig in her air as ahc said 
this which amused her father. It was the air 
of a social philosopher brought to u p.m^e ni ' 
the face of an uiiimagiiied dilemma, rather than 
of a young lady stranded upon a desert shore 
vhere no society was to bo found. 

‘Xo doubt,’ he said, ‘you never knew any- 
thing of the kind bi fore.’ 

‘Xever,’said Con‘'tance with uarmlh. ‘i’oojde 
who are a nuisance, often eiujugh ; but wltodij^ 
never before.’ 

‘ I prefer nobody,’ said her father, 

»‘^lie raised her eyes to him, as if he wore one 
of the problems tu wlmh, for the hrst time, her 
attention was seriously tailed, ‘JVrha]i>,’ she 
said; ‘but then you are not in a natural (•<»u- 
<lition, ]iapa — no more tlian a hermit m tho 
de>ort, uho has forsworn sos letv altogether.’ 

‘Allowing that 1 am ahnormal, (’oust 'ive, for 

tl."' nr .dc ’ 

‘Aii'l I wa- I la’i , more or le-'s — lliat is, 
she could content h('i\selt witli tiie iiea'-aiits and i 
fishermen, who, of course, are just as good as 
anybody else, if jou make iq) your nninl to it, 
and understand their vay.>. J’.ut 1 am not 
abnormal,’ Constance saiil, her colour ii''iTig a 
little. ‘I want the society of my own kind. 
It '^eetiis unnatural to you, probahlv, .imt as 
your way of thinking seem > uiniatural to mo.’ 

‘I have seen hotli wavV .sanl Waling, in hi^ 
turn becoming animated ; ‘and so far as my 
opinion goes, the ])easaiit^ and fisbermeii are a ' 
thousand times better than what you call focicty , 
and solitude, with one’h own thought and ]mr- 
siiits, the best of all.’ 

There was a momeiitarv ])ause, and then C’on- 
fetaiu'c said. ‘That may be, jiapa. What is bed, 
in the ah.stract is luti the question. In that vav, 
mere nothing would be the best of all, for there 
could be no harm in it,’ 

‘Xor any good,’ 

‘Tliat is what 1 meau on my side — nor any 
good. It would he heller to he alone— then (1 
suppose) you would never bo bored, never feel 
the need of anything, the mere souml of u voice, 
some one going )u. That may be your way of 
thinking ; but it is not iimie. If one lias no 
society, one had better die at once, and save 
trouble. That is what I should like to do.’ 

A certain feminine confusion in lier argument, 
]irocluced hy haste and tlic stealing in ot per- 
sonal feeling, stopped Constance, wJio was too 
clear-headed not to see wlieii die had got involved. 
Her confusion had the usual effect of touching 
her tenyier and causing a little crise of senti- 
ment.' The tears came to her eyes. She could 
he heroic, and veil her personal grievances like 
a social martyr so long as this was necessary in 
presence of the world ; hut in llie present cast.* 
it was not ncccfesary ; it was better, in J'act, to 
let nature have iU way. | 

‘ That will not be necessary, I hone,’ said 
Waring, somewhat coldly. He thought oi Frances | 
with a sigh, wlio never bothered liim, who was 
contented with anything I and carried on her 
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own little thoughts, whatever they might bo, 
her little drawing", licr little life, so tranquilly, 
knowing nothing ladter. What was he to do, 
with the responsibility upon his hands of llii', , 
other creature ? whom all the same ho could not 
shake off, nor, even— as a gentleman, jf not, ns 
a father — allow to perceive what an emharras^- 
nuait she was, ‘ \V ithout going so far,’ he 
.Slid, ‘wc mud consult what is best to be done, 
since yon feel it so keenly. My ordinary habits 
even of rilhffgiatwa woiihl not please you, an\ 
better than .staying at home, 1 fear. We used to 
go up to Doh o.afqii,i, hraiices and 1 ; or to E/.i ; 
or to Forto Fiuo, on the ojipo^ite coast. At no 
one of winch pl.ices was there a soul— as jou 
rcckqji souls — to he seen.’ 

‘That is a givat pity,’ said Comdance ; ‘for 
<‘ven France-, tliongh she may have bemi a SUne 
boin, must have V anted to ^ee a human eivatuie 
mIio spoke English now and then,’ 

‘A Stoic! It never r)ccurred to ee' that she 
was a Stoic,’ " aid AVaring vith aston. dimeii! and 
a "udden sense of offence The idea tli.it In- 
little Fraiice.s uas not peifi’ctly Inqij.y, that she 
had anything to put uj) with, anything to iorgi\i, 
was jiiiider.ible to him ; and it was a new idea 
lie rclleetcd that she li.id conseiiled to go away 
with an oa-e which suipiised him at the time 
AVas it pos-.ilde'' This sngge-tion di^tuihed Inni i 
nineh 111 his (ertainty that his was absolute!! j 
the right way. 

‘If' all tbe.se ex])edieiits are unsatisfactory,’ he 1 
said sharply, ‘pci haps ^oii will come to inv i 
a-sist.nice, and tell mt' where you wouJil lu* | 
.sal i -tied to go ’ j 

‘Papa,’ s.ud (Ion tame, ‘1 am going to make ' 
a fuggestion wdindi m a Miy hold one; perluqis j 
you will be angry — but i don’t do it to luahe i 
you angry ; ami pleu'-e, don’t .answer me till you j 
hive tliought a momi nt. It is just tins — why i 
shouldn’t we go liome?’ j 

‘do home’* The wold" IKwv from liim in tlu' i 
slioik and wonder. 11(‘ grew pale as he stared ' 
at her, too much tlnimh r, "truck to he angry, as j 
slie said. 

Constanee ])nt iq» !icr h.uid to slop liim. 

‘J said, pldrne, don’t an,"W'i*r till you liavc 
thought.’ 

And then tiny .sat for a minute q{_q\ore looking 
at each otlier from opposite sides of the table — 
in that pause wliich come.s when, a new and 
.strange thouglit has been thrown into the niid.st 
of a turmoil which it lues jiowcr to excite or to 
idlav AVaiing went through a great many 
])hase" of feeling wdiile he looked at his young 
daughter sitting undaunted oppo.site to him, not 
afraid of him, treating him as no one else, had 
done lor yeans, a.s an equal, as a Yeasmiahle being, 
whose wishe.s w’ere not to be d\iforred to super- 
slitioiusly, but wdiosc reason for wdiat lie did and 
said were to be put to the tost, as in the ca-^e 
of other men. And he knew tliat he could not 
licat dow’n this cool and self-possepsed girl, as 
fathers can usually crush the young creatures 
whom they have had it Lmtheir power to reprove 
and correct fjom their cradles. Constance w^as 
an independent intelligence. She was a gentle- 
woman to whom he could not be rude, any 
more |;hati to the Queen. This hushed at once 
the indignant outcry on his Tips. He said at 
last, calmly enough, wuth only a little sneer 
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piercing throagli his forced smile : ‘We must 
take care, like other debaters, to define wliat 
we mean exactly by the phrases we use. Home, 
for example. What do you mean by home? 
My home, in the ordinary sense of the word, j 
is here.’ jp | 

•My d*ar father,’ said Constance, Avilh the air, ' 
somewhat exasperated by his lolly, ot a philo- | 
sopher with a lieoplijdo, ‘I wish you would put! 
the right names to things. Yes, it is qmbi nece^i- I 
mry to define, as you say. How can an Englidi- i 
man, aviUi all his duties in lus own country, 
deriving his income from it, with house.-i belong- j 
ing to him, and relations, and e\erythmg that 
makes up hie -hoiv can he, 1 ask }on, say that' 
home, in tlie ordinary sense of the word, is here ^ ; 
Wliat is the ordinary .sense of the ivord she, 
.said, after a pau>e —looking at him with the 
indignant frowni of guwd seii'^e, and that little ' 
air ot repre-^sed exa-'peration, as of the wiMU-i 
tow'ards the fool idler, wliicli made Waiing, in the ' 
mld,•^t of liis own just an';er and equally jud j 
discomfiture, feel a ceitain amii-'enient too. He,' 
kept ]ii> temper with the gre.ded pains and care ' 
Donienieo hud left the loom when the di.MUi''M(m 
ho'jan, and the lamp wdiudi hung over the lahle 
Indited ii.r- d .dv f’ uuT'. animated counte- 
nance, po •' I 'I in the .strength ot a 
position whidi die Icll to lie invuhier.ible, and 
tlie fathei’s clouded and w'llhdrawing hue; for 
hi' had taken his ejes iiom her, wdlh nu-'on.M'iovis 
lowMi'dice, w'heii she li\ed him willi that uu- [ 

WMvei ing ga/i'. J 

‘1 will allow that }ou ]Hit the poisdion Aeiyi 
.stiongh'— as well as a little uiidutilullv,’ he' 

«aid I 

‘ rndntifnllv Is it one’s duly to one’-> father' 
to he silly-- to give iqi one’s power of jiulging [ 
wliat 1-1 wrong and wliat i' light'' I am sure, j 
])a]).i, you are much too eandid a thinker to 
bugg* st that ’ 1 

What could he .say ? He was very angry ; but 1 
this eandid thinker took him (pule at unaw.ires. ' 
It tickled, while it difu'd Inm. And lie was a 
Very candid thinker, as she said. I'eihaprf he ' 
hud been treated illogicallv in the gre.it erisi-' 
of Ills life; for, as a matter of fact, when ,iu 1 
argument Avas set before him, AA'hen it aa\i.s a 
good argument, even it it told against him, he , 
would iieA'Ti Mifuiivse to acknowledge it. And j 
conscience Imd .said to him on Aurion.- ! 

occasions AAdiat lii.s daughter now said. Jb' (oiild 
bring lorward nothing again.st it. He could only | 
sav, 1 choo.«e it to be so ; and thus would bear 
no AVcight Aviih Constance ‘ You are not a bad , 
j dialectician,’ he said. ‘Where did aou learn , 
your logic? Women are not uniaTly .'drong in, 

I that pdiut.’ « 

‘Women arc said to be jmst Avhat it ploa.ses 
men to represent them,’ said Comstaiice. ‘Listen, j 
papa, l^rances Avould nut have said that to you j 
"that I have just said. I 3 iit don't you kuoAv ' i 
that she Avould Iiua'c thought it all the sanft? j 
Because it is quite evident and certain, yon 1 1 
knoAV. What did you hji>* the other day of tliat ' 
Italian, that Count ^oftu tlnim or (^hcr, aa'Iio lias j ! 
the castle there on, the hill, andJ ncA^r lomes'' 
near it from one ycai’s end to another?’ { ^ 

‘That is quite a dillerciit matter. There i.s i 
no reason Avhy Jie bhould not .‘spend a part of ' 
every year there.’ j ' 


I ‘And Avhat reason is there Avith yon? Only 
j Avliat ought to be an additional reason for going 

I — that you liaA'c ’ Here Constance pairsed 

I a little, and grt>w pale. And her father looked 
j up at lier, groAving pale too, anticipating a cribis. 

I Another AA'ord, and he AVoiild he able to crubli 
' tins jmmg rebel, tlp.s meddler Avith things 
! AAliieli eoncemed her nof. But Constance was 
j lietter adyi-^ed ; she said hurriedly — ‘relations 
I inicl dependents, and oa'it bo many things to 
i lo(jk to— things that cannot be settled without 
you.’ ^ 

j ‘And what nwy these bi>?’ He had been so I 
j fully prepared for the introduction at this point | 
' of ilie inothej', from Avlioin (Jon.staneo, too, had j 
; iled - tile Avjfe, avIio aam.s, as he said to himself, 1 
I the cause ot all that was inharnionious in his [ 
oA\n*bte — that tin' AVithdrawal of her name left j 
' him hreatliless, with the jorce of an impulse 
i whnli Avas not needed. ‘ W'hat are the things 
tli.it c.mnot be .settled *vitli()ut me 
j ‘Well — fur one thing, i^qia, your daughter’s 

marriage,’ s.^jd (Jon.stanee, .'•till looking at him 
J steadily, but with a buddeii glow of colour cover- 
ing her face. 

‘ My (hiugliter’s inarriag(‘ ’ be repi'uted vaguely, ] 
onci' more taken by buipi i-'i\ ‘WJiaf has I'Tances 
ulre.iil}', in the course of a feiv AV'eeks V 

‘It IS A'cry probabb',’ .said Constance calmly. 
‘But 1 wa.s not Ihiuking of k'r.uices. rerliaps 
Anil forget tliat I am jour daughti'i' too, and 
that jour saiietKm is needed lor me as aamU as 

Here Waring leant toAMiids her over the table. 
‘L this liow it lias emit d'’ be .said. ‘HaA’e you 
le.illy .so little iieicejitioii ot Avhat is po.sbible for 
.1 gill of your breeding, as to think that a life 

111 India with young Caunt 

j Coiistaiiee gieAV ounison trorii her hair to the 
edge of her white dr( ‘C.iptain Gaunt ?’ | 
.she .said loi* the fust lime, a\oiding In'r father’s | 
[«3’i\ Then ‘^Ik' biuwt into a langli, Avhicli she j 
telt AA'u-> AA’oak and hall h\sterie.d in its self- 1 
eonv iou''ne&s. ‘(.) no,’ .-be .>.aid ; ‘that aa’us only 
.imii'semeiit- that was nothing. I liopi', indeed, 

I luAe a littb' more — x*‘‘i’‘''-‘ldiun, as yon say. 

What J meant aams’ Her eyes took a 

.solLened look, almo 4 of entreat^", as li .she AA’anted 
linn to h('lx» her on!. 

‘I did not kiioAV yon had any becoiid .stiing 
to joiir bow'',’ be said. Noav A\as hi.s time to 
a\enge liiiubolf, and lie took adAunt.igi' oi it. 

‘I’apa,’ said Constiuue, drawing ber.self np 
majeslieally, ‘I have no second .string to my 
bow'. 1 li.xve made a mistake. It is a tiling 
Avliuli may haiqien to ayy one. But when one 
does so, and sees it, Ibc* lb mg to do is to aekiiOAV- 
ledge and remedy it, I tJiink. Some people, I 
am .lAiaie, arc not of tin* same opinion. But I, 
lor one, am not going to ki'i'p it np.’ 

‘You refer to— a mistake Avhieh has not been 
.a'’kninA'k'ilg(Kl ’’ 

‘ r.ip.!, •l-'iit let us qu.arrel, you and me. I 
am very lonely — oli, drc'adtully lom'ly ! I Avarit 
3011 fo stand by me. What I refer to is my 
iilV.ur, not any one’s else. I find out now that 
Claude : of course I told you liis name — 
(.‘luude — Avould suit me very Avell — better than 
any one else. There are druAV backs, perhap.s ; 
but 1 understand him, and he understands me. 
That IS tlie great thing, isn’t iff’ 
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CITA]\rr>ERS’S .TOURXAL. 


‘It la a ',avat — if it 

‘Oil, Jt would lust. I know him as well as 
1 know jn_\ self.’ 

‘1 s(T,’ said Uhu'itn; slonlv. ‘Yon have made 
up your mind to rdurn to England, and mvom- 
pii. ii the (.lestniy laid out for you. A very wise 
iosolution, no donlit. ^ l(j is only a pity that 
you did not think Letter of it at first, instou<l 


Slimmer hlueno.s«, with the stars sprinkled faintly 
over the vast vault, too much light still remaining 
ill heaven and earth to show them at tlieir 
Lost. Constance walked vith her father, close 
to his bide, holding his arm, almost as tall as 
he VMS, and keeping step and jiaco with him. 
She said nothing more, Lut stood L}’ hiiu'ai 
he n.dked to the led'je of the loggia and looked 


of turning iny life niwuli' down aiyl eausing j out toAvar<ls the nist, a. here there aams si ill a 
(.AcryLody so much troulde. Never mind. It | Lngering touch of gold. IL' was not at all in 
i'- to he hoped that your ruMilntion AVill hold j the liahit of evjiressing admiration of the land- 


2iu\v ; and there need Le no more troiiLle in that 
case aLoiit iiuding a pLuv in Avluih to -jia^s the 
summer. You are going, i pri'mnm— home?' 

This time the tears caiue very vi^iLly to Coii- 
staiKe’ eyes. There aa a-, iiiniati-nce ami Aexatioii 
111 them, as AAell a-;, let ling ‘Where m home?’ 
she .'.lid. ‘I AviJl have to U'k you. Tiu li-ime 
I lia\v b. en used lo is mv sistei’.s now. Ch, 
it is hard, 1 s< e, A’erv hai I, A\heii vou hrue 
made a mist. ike ouee, to uund it’ The oulv 
home that I know ol i. uu old hou'e AA’luue 
the master li.i.s md lueii Jor a long time — 
Avliiih i.s all OAei-u'ow u Avitli tiie«, and tiiruLliii; 


evjiressing 

scape, Lut to-nighl, ;t'< if he Avere making a 
remark called Ibilh Ly llie pi'e\u>u? argument, 

‘ ll j-i all A'crA’’ loA'eU,’ he s.ud. 

‘Ye'.; lutt not mole loKly (liaii home,’ said 
the girl. ‘1 liaA'e Leeii at' the Warren in a 
siiiui*er night, and cAmiA tiling Avas so sAveet — 
the slans all looking tl,’ ..i -h the tree^i as if 
they Were w.itdimg the L i: - ..:id tlu' fcelit 
ol the l!ow.r= Cui’l vou iniieiuLir the Aviiite 
ro'( at the Waii’eu, v. li.it they call hl.iili'i’' 

jv, .. M 

ile .tait.d a litLk, aiul a tlirit' ran tlimuji 
, lom. She couLl ftel it in L' aim—a thnll 
into ruius, for arvlluug T knoAV'. Eut L sii])- 1 ol n .•ollei trui, of lliin/. Luoiul the Avarl.irc ami 
po'o, unle.s.s aou torhid me, th.it I liaAd a light . lunm' 1 ol his hi*, i.ii tne i.tLor, the lioyi'li 

to go there ami ^teili.qis .unit ('{axrlotte ’ I si-Ie -i' • dh . taeis (,| qui.'t ,in,| of pea* e. 

‘Of Avhat are you sjie.iking lie .said, m.ikiiig | ‘i tliink 1 amU g.i to mv own rtniu .a little, 
an clfort to keep Jos voice stead V. I Con't.iiice, .tml smoke my ( ig.irette tleue. You 

‘1 am spi.ikmg ot the Want u, jnpi’ j h.iA'e Lrought a gn .it mauv things to mv miud.^ 

At this he sju’aug up from Jii.s diair, as if i .She gave In, aim i lie ju-e u;e hdore ^he j 
tombed Ly some m'.olej.iLle ricolliLtion; then; lit it go. ‘(iL, tike me to the \\.on.ii! Li t ! 
fomposing hliU'dr, s.it doAvu ag.nn, putting loi.e i n- go to om oa\ n Lome, -j ap : ' 
upon lumselt, ie,1i uniug llu* .smhlen im]uil'e of 1 ‘i aauII iLuik oi il,’ la njiia.l. 

CM iteincnt. Ait' r a tiiii' , he ,aid : ‘Tlie Whin ui. ’ 

1 had ulmo,,t loig-illeu tli" nai'n* ’ 

‘ Yes, so 1 tliouglil. Wai toiget {1, t you luue 
a home, Avlndi i" coolei ami ipiut.i, .is ipm t ! 
fi' any of your vilLeji's In le — wJiere aou avouL! ’ 
ho as solitary a, you like i, or lei pc ijde it . Tiir. vxoiko ol nature, no L lli.m tlio-' (| art, 
you liktd— AAhere vou are the natural mastci. [ have tlnur pl.ice in ‘Litoi\,' Aaried i.ee/ and 


n.oWEJlS AS WTJoWl; A^:]) lATlTV 
lAIi’.l h'ds. 


dll, 1 thought AoU mu L h.ive Im-jottim it 
In sninmer, it is didi'.ditlul. You .iie in the 
middle of a Avood, and yet you .are m a idee 

Eiralish hoU'C*. t)li, an JJn'iliJb lioU'» is | , , . i , , 

ditleient irmn tlma, I’.daivn,. I’apa, there ^ nioA (..'O, Le a< umnled lor l-y .soim 
your rilUiiijuit uiii^ its }ou e.'di it, just AA'hat yon * history. Smue of theK' event' Ave Aumld^ 

want, i.u’, far Li it. r than IMrs Dnront’.s cheap j l’'i'ily to i<‘e:dl, adding the dories of 
litth' jd.ice, ih.iL she a k. d me to tell you ot, j a f.-Av ol tlios. floi.d L.dves \\ hidi have a national 
or !Mi‘' daunl's in .Sw itzeiland, or Horn- ' a wdl .i, ,i jh; on.diul.i. 


many are the .s-so.o.dioii ■ which da, to the 
most coni'mei d of tlie Ae^daLf' i nation 
Till or'gui of (hiui‘1' a-, ii.itiou.il eiuLh iii.i may 

urreiice 


Lnrg. They think you im poor; Liit ymu know 
quite AVell yum are not ]»ooi. Take me to the 
Warren, pap.a ; oli, take me Lome’ Il is there 
I want to go.' 

‘Tlic AVarrmi,’ ho re]'i'.'ited lo liim.sclf — ‘tlie 
Wairen. I never tliom^hl of th.it. 1 suppose she 
kfl.-! a right to it. four old jdace ! Yc's, 1 eup- 
po'e, it tlu! gill chnose.s to call it home' 

lie rose up rpiite kIoavIv this time, and went, 
aa Avas hi.s usual custom, luAvards the door which 
led through the otlier rooms to the loggia, Lut 
AAithout .paying .any attention to the jmwement', 
of Constance, Avliich he geiier.illy iolhnved instead 
of directing. She rose too, and wont to him, 
,and stole her Inind through his arm. Tlie ataiing 
had been put aside, and the soft night-air blcAv 


'I'Ik* ro‘e, 111" nalion.'d tl.ivA'ct of Engl.and, has 
e\(r Leen di tin .ui.-hed .is the eniLlem of Leaiity. 
.\n(i(ut t.iLle ih lives the cnm.son hue of many 
ot ill AMne'iK ^ Irom the Llood of the heathen 
godd<‘'s ol Le.iutv. With ecjual credulitA*, merliev.il 
wiiteis ivl.ite^ tli.it the red lo e ']uiing Iro n llie 
lut 'u-aml' In .iped ituind an c.u ly Clu i I i.m m u-t \ r 
ut Jlethldicia. 'i’r.'nlition tells iis that ‘ a rose 
<‘ip])eared in the centre of King Arlliui’.s Jlound 
'J'aLle at Winch(''-ter, and .some a.Atif|uaries would 
tletl.ice irom this source its adojilioii .as the 
emltlmn of Isrigiand. But a more proL,aLle deri- 
v.ilmu is fiom the Ladge.s of the J'Jautagenet 
jirmces. The red rose was clmscn as the device 
of Ins ] fuiise by John of fJ.mnt, Duke of Lancaster, 
the fourth sou of Edwar'l ITI. ; while his brother 


in their laces as they stepper! out upon that I Edmund, DuliL of Yolk, a"'uuL*d tlie white rofee. 




terrace in which so much of their lives was 
Epent. The bun shone on the roofs of the houses 
on the Marina, and swept outwards in a pale 
clearness towards th^ sky, which Wjsis soi’t in 


Years ii.asscd on, and the descendaut=» of these 
princes, Henry VI. of Lancaster, and Edvv'ard IV. 
of Yoi.!v, gav'e to those LaiKcs ,a deeper signifi- 
cance by the Wars of tlie lioscs, waged for the 
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pO'''5ehviou of the crown ot England. We need 
Juii’clly remind onr renders of tlie rival claims 
of the two House.-, — that of York hy desceui 
^ through a female from Lionel, Hulcc ol (llarence, 
the tliird son of Edward HI. ; while the Lancas- 
trian kin^was the direct debiendant of John of 
Gcflint. *111 Shakspeare’s welI-knoA\n ])lay f»f 
llciini Vl.y we have a* (le.scription of a ])ictaio‘'(pie 
scene in the Tem]ile ClardeiH, wln-it* ilie le.nling 
iiohlemcn on cither bide select the h.idges of their 
leaders from among the beauteous lluiveis o| 
feummeiv Lut the white mse ol roiku.i doome<l 
to he dyed with the enuisoii hloo-I ol tlioiisjiiid, 
of the son^! of England, ore the iival flini.se', 
were united hy tin* marriage of Henry the 

repieseutative of LaiiciUsier, to Eh/aheih, the 
daughter of Edvard JY oi Yoik. llenctfoith 
the rose appears as the national device oi England. 
In tin* AMiH‘ly colour *jj tlie old-fa'-hioned ro^o, 
the red jietals ofwJjidi are streaked with white, 
no le.ss than in its ])opnlar name of the Yoik 
and lame aster rose, we ha\e a mi'inento ol Jln.s 
tionlili'd time m our counlrv’-. lu'-tory. 

The ro-e Im', another as,o(iation With English 
hi.story, hidongiiig to a latt'r date. Alter the 
Jlevolution oi KJSy, tlie white io>e was adopted 
hv the Jaeohites as the badge ol tJie e-\iled iioii.M' 
ot Stuarl, ami the lOtli ol .June was for a long 
time called White llo.se HaA’, that heing the 
hntlidaA’ ot tlie ITotender, as the .“-on of Jame.s If. 
AA'a-, called. 

The Scottish thi,-,lle— ,--aid !> he one ot the 
ino-,t am ii'iit badges on lecord -ne\t linin', our 
attention. The lolloAving legend .nrounts for it, 
adojiliKi) as the emhleni ol Scotland. On om* 
oi'a^ion 111 am leut tinie>, an army d Pane-. 
1 mded unohserved on llie SeoUmli shore. Fimhng 
tliat the Scots AAcre cncamiH'd at a little ili-tance, 
tliev re, '-(lived, contrary to their geneiwl rule, to 
eiiiliaA'our to siiipri.se them by nivht. Steallhily 
adAMiK mg ni)on the eneniy'.s camp, tliey had 
neailv ellecli^d their jnii’po.se, and \ictory leimied 
alivadv AA'jLhin Uumi- giasji, when one ol the hare- 
foole.l invaders trod u])on a thiTle JJe Aia- 
unable to su].pre,ss a cry ol ]>ain. Tli.* alaim 
Aiiis giAcn ; tin' Secjltisli AA'ariior.s tlew to their 
arims, and tell n])on their as'-ailanls, aaIioui Ihev 
defe.ited Avith gieat danghler. In giatitiule to 
the pkiut Avhuli had thu. gnaided the .‘•leej»iiig 
camp, it Afas •^i w celorth .i-snnu.d a., the ensign 
ot Scotland. The d(.'Anee, a\ itli the n])propr].iti‘ 
motto, ‘Nemo ine im]mue laces.sit,’ distingnishos 
tlie order of tlie Thistle, instituted m the 
f'\tccntli century. Dunbar 'b iioeiiiK are .s.iid to 
contain the erirliest mention of this tloAver as 
the Scottish einlilem. His ]ioem The T/uissil ami 
the Jlois Avas Avritten in on’ the occasion 

ot the miiiiiagortof James IV. to Margaret Tudor 
Unfortunate I V it is impo.s.sihle to determine ^vhl( h 
is the true Scctlch thistle, hut the best opinion 
^ seems to he that it is either Onopoulnin acanthium 
* or Canlum Mat laiius. 

We may now jiass to the emhlem of the silver 
isle, the trefoil or sliamrock. It is related that 
Avlu'ii St Tutrick landej. in Ireland in the fifth 
century, hiiAuiig OAicrSuine the hostility of the 
saAaige li'laiider.s, Ik** proceeded to instruct them 
in the doctrines of CMiristianity. Rut in rain 
did he endeavour to explain to them the doc- 
trine of the Tiinity in Unity. Ilia niAutored 
hearers failed to comprehend his reasoning, till, 

^ - 


plucking a trefoil to serve as an illustration, he 
inquired of them, ‘Is it not as possible for the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, as for these three 
leaAv.s, to grow upon a single stalk?’ Tins argu- 
ment, according to the legend, immediately con- 
vaici-il the Iriah, wlio yielded to St Patrick’s 
ell^irt', for their coiiA'ersiop. The shamrock was 
thenceforth dedicated to the .samt, and became 
the national cogni-sance. It is somewhat uiifor- 
tmiute that ihi', pretty .stmy i-s not to he found 
ill any of the lives of Ihi* great saint of Ireland, 
hut It i.s still more iinlortiinate tU.at it is again 
nnpo'-'.ihle to deh cmiiie aaIiicJi ij, tlie true sham- 
luck. According to the licst aiitlioritie.s, how- 
cAvr, the liuiiour is due to the IJlack nonsuch or 
MnliKfffdf OT to the Dutdi clovd*. Doth thebe 
]>lmt, are Avorn on St J’atrick'.s Day, and arc 
Ik Id to he the true bhami-oi k. 

I'lic htlle langdoni of M'ale."*, early united to 
hci mole ]>o\Aeilul neigh hour of England, has 
.il o a distinct lA'e had dniAvn fi’om the a ege table 
AAoil^l, 1'he oiigin of tlie Wclisli leek is traced 
h.uk to the sivenlh CLiiturv On St David’s Day, 
OJh), the AVt I-,!! under Cadwalhr AVeie marching 
ag.uubt an Engli.-ih aniiv, and a\ idling to adopt 
badges fihidi might ilii-tiimiiish them irom their 
enem]e.«, they aA ailed theiii.seh'es of tlio-e most 
( asih' ohhiined. I'l.idi man jiliK led a leek from 
llu held thioiigh aaIikIi he Aias pa-sing, and stu(;k 
it in hi'.iiip. The Wdsli arm-, wore Aictorioiis; 
the h*' k AA’ii-i udo])led in gv.itei’ul memoiy of the 
cA'euta' the uali.ni.d ( lublem, and A\as long AVoi'U 
ly JoA.il Welslmnn on oAeiy ammcrbaiy ol St 
DuAid’', D.iy In Sjiak.-siieare's ]iiay of Ileiirif 
that Pi nice daiin-* the right, by his birth at 
Mmiinoiilh, lo Avaar Uk* leek. It Aioiihl aiiyiear 
also tiiat. the Wohii ( oiitlngeut ol the Englith 
aiuiA' h.id AA'oiu this emhh*m at the battle of 
Poitier-!. AAV ri'colloct that a leek in di.tmouds 
[.'Heu]iie(l a ]»romiiient yd. ice in a present given 
hy till-* ladies of the ]>rjni ijiahty of Wales to 
tlie J'*iinces', of AViles on the ociiasion of her 
maiiiage. 

The origin of llw jLur-(h'-li<> and the date of its 
adoption as the lloral eiuhliMu of Prance have 
lurnished an ainph* lielil lor conti over.s\g and 
indeed the oiiginal llowi'i* n-eil .sec'iii.s not to 
luiA'e been the AA'hite lily at all, luit a common 
ymrjth* iris. In tlii.s ea.se also, a legend, ijnoted 
hy hr Jh'uAver troni Clullh't, dcidares its adoption 
to have belli oiit of graliinde toi Aietorv. An 
aged li.'imit of JoA'e-en-\ alle saAv one niglit a 
miraonlou.s liuht .stream ;iuto his eeiJ, and an 
angel appeared lo him I'-eaiing an aziii’e shield, 
on AA'lneli AA'cre emhla/oned three gohleii ]j]jc.s. 
The cele.stial Ad.^ilor eomnanded the licrmit to 
giAe the shield lo the yuoiis Clothilde. 

jly Inr it aau-s yn-e.-i-nted to her ncAvly eonv'erted 
111! hand, aaIio ill i.irdcd in d- faA'onr the three 
black toads aaIikIi had heui lutlierto hia device; 
and as a result, the arms of CloAus A\ere victorious 
over all his enemies. 

A luo.. p' ■ "!' ■ ’ ■*’ ■'** the friir-(h-Us is that 

which ; ’ — to Louis VIL, Avho 

oallci 1' . .1- ! his oAvn name. In 

early days the Preiirh .standard Avas thickly 
stivAAod AAith that floAver ; hut the number AA^its 
reduced hy Gharlos AH. to three, perhaps to 
correspond AAitli the inystii’al number of the 
TiJiiity. The Jlonci-ih-hice js five time,s men- 
tioned by Slndespcare, four of the passages 




^ 
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relating to tlie flower as the cognisance of 
Fmuco. King Henry V,, in liis charming wooinjj 
scene ^\ith the l^hench jinncesfl, Katlu'riue, thus 
aihlrcsscs her : ‘ But, Kate, dost thou understand 
thus iiiucli English, canst thou love me? AYhat 
sayest thou, my fair l^lower-de-luce?’ Edward 
III. adcled the flower to the anus of Engla;id 
on account of his claim to llie crowui of Erance ; 
and w c And it retained on the shield,, and thus 
upon the gold and silver coinage of Great Britain 
up to the year 1801, or for two hundred and 
forty-three years after the loss of Calais. 

The lily has been adopted as their badge by 
niaiiy smaller states, to denote in some instances 
descent from and union with the iniglily power 
of France. In the long slnigglo between Tope 
and Emperor, whose con diets form so lai^o a 
share of the history of tlu' twelfth, thirteenth, 
and fourteenth centurK's, the white hly was 
adopted as their jiarty badge hy the Ghihelliiies, 
or Mippoilers of tlu' EinpcC'or ; wliile the Pope’s 
partisans, the Giulphs, Avore the red 111}'. 

"We have another national cmhlem derived 
from the vegetable woihl 111 the ])omegraiuit(‘ 
(Spanish f/m?(«da) of Spam. The town of 
Granada is said to take its name from tins 
Iruit ; by reason, it is sujipoM-d, of tin* number 
of pomegranate trees in its a iciuity. AV'hen the 
^Mooiish poAvei' in Spain had been crnslicd, and 
Ferdinand and Isidiella had uttered (Jranada 
in triumph, and received the subiiii'-.ion of the 
unfortunate Abdallah, the tlevice of Gran.ida Avas 
emblazoned on the anus of Spain ; forming a lit 
emblem of the sunny and Iruitful ru/u (‘tract 
of land’) added to the dominions of the Catholic 
sovereigns. 

\Vc ar(‘ not aivare that any distinetive historical 
associations are advanced to account for tlu* adop- 

‘ tion of tlic violet as the emblem of Atheii'^, of the 
mignonette as that ot Saxony, or ot tin* hugar- 
hiiaplc as that of (‘anadu One other dfvice <<f 
this nature we will recall — iianiely, that of the 
orange as the arms of the small towui, ineloM'd 
on cA'cry .‘-ide hy French teruLory, from avIucIi 
the Princes of Orange took their name The* 
badge and colour ot the Stadtholdu’s family 
during the troubles that I'olloAvod the French 
lleAolutiou hecaiue so liatefiil to the popular 
p.ar{y, that, not satisfied Avitli expidliiig their 
prince, the jiecjple not only eradiealed the orange, 
illy, and mangold from tliur gardens, but even 
Avent so far, in tlicir hatred of the aristocratic 
colour, as actually to forbid the sale of oranges 
and carrots in tlieir markets. But time Avorked 
its usual result, and Llio banished Stadtholder 
returned to his people , as king of the Nether- 
lands, greeted A\ith enthu^i‘i',tic bhouts of ‘Oranjc 
boA'en ! ’ (‘ Orange for ever ' ’) 

We may noAv recall a few of those floral badges 
adoptcil by prominent characters in history. One 
of these, the JHanta genida or broom, an emblem 
of humility, has given its name to a race of our 
kings. It was first assumed by Geoffrey, Eari 
of Anjou, the father of the first iflaiitagenet king, 
Henry 11. Accoidinj^ to tradition, the fcarl, 
Avhen encampial on a heath just before a battle, 
plucked a gohlen spray and jilaccd it in his 
helmet. The floAver gleamed eveiywhore amid 
the SAvaying stonn of battle, and the triumphant 
victor adopted his chance badge as his deA'icc. 
Another tradition makes him assume it during 

j 

a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, as a symbol of 
humility. 

After the battle of BosAvorth (148.“)), AA’here the 
House of Yoik Avns fimally overthrown, Henry 
VII. adopted as his dcA'ice a croAvn in a haAv- 
thorn bush, in allusion to the crown 'which his 
predecessor Richard had so proudly v oru, ulrid 
which A\aa found dinted ancl battered, hanging 
ill a hawthorn tree on the field of battle. 

The badge of thti Stuarts was the Cluaran or 
TliLstle. At the Re.storation in IGGO, twdgs of 
oak Averc Avoru because Gharles 11. had escaped 
alter the battle of Worcester by hiding in an 
oak-tree. It 19 undeChtond, too, that an order 
of knighthood with the title of Knights of tlie 
Oak AA’as at one time in con tempi. 1 tion, and 
somericnightg of the onler avlI’c actually created ; 
but the pro|ect Avas abandoned from a desire not 
to jierpetuate invidious di'^tinctions betAveeii the 
old and neiv adherents of the restoied djn.i'^ty. 
The lorget-me-iiot, the very name of Avhich 
brejjtlies its rom.antic .story, scr\vil .is the badge 
during his i-xile of the bam ’n-d Henry of 
Laina-ter, a\1io aa'us snb.seijuoutly to ascend the 
throne of England as Heniy IV. All his paiti- 
wins Avore the b.idgt*, and the rapturoiii AVelcome 
and ready bupiiort accorded to the aspiring I’rinco 
on lus return, .shoAved tliat though ‘out of sight,’ 
he had not been ‘out of mind ’ 

III coniparatuely recent times, aa'c luiAe a floAA'or 
Avith a hidden ineamn'; a'^-ocuited AVith a some- 
what .simiLir cause. ’J’he violet was the liadgc 
of the Bonajiaite jvuly, when IicaaIio thought to 
rule the Avotld was bam, -bed to Iih little sove- 
reignly of Elba. ‘To K'tuin in spring’ was the 
nuaning it coiueved to lus adheient'^. In tlio 
iolIuAving Manli, Iheir oApe'datioiis AVere realised 
by his ieai»pe.u.mec 111 Fiance. But his .sun had 
aliA'ady set, an<l a few niontlis liter t.uv liim 
remoA'ed to a move di-taiit pl.u e of exile. 

Our readers will no doubt recall otln r lustamcs 
of a biniilar luituiu to .uld to Ihe- jiistoncal 
memorii's of flowers; but Ave aii' content, by 
ine.ins of a feAv e\.unples, to h.i\e pointed out the 
interest Avhndi cling-, to many jilauts and floAvers 
.Ajiart iioiii their iviognisi d beauty and usefulness. 

Oil the other h.and, lewT (hd.ails such its these 
kiid life and biiglituC'S to the record, s of past 
da\ s. 

ARIZONA DAN. 

IN TWO CIIAl’TLIlij. — CHAT. I. 

So niueli has been w’ritten about mines miners, 
and luiuiug aiveiitures, that T am hapjiily saved 
all necesfaity for t;xplanation at the commence- 
ment of my brief story. For imstance, every- 
body know's Avhat a ‘ null ’ tch any particular 
‘diggings’ means; and it Avas throngh exagge- 
rated report.s of the nclmciss of the deposits at 
Big Trees fJiilch, Colorado, that I joined in the 
rufah to that place. Like every other mining 
speculation I had tried-> opd I had tried many 
— this Avns a4'.sad disappointment to the great 
majority. About one miner or one associated 
group in fifty, did well, and about one in fifty 
of thca^^ lucky ones had sense,, enough to keep 
their gains. Their comrades sq^uandered all j 
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while the herd of unlucky ones toiled from 
early to late, at the hardest and mobt unplea- 
sant work imaginable, for the payment of an 
ordinary mechanic in the cities— often for no 
payment at all. I had left tolerable prospects 
aiM a gorfd home in England, against the advice 
of my friends, to make my fortune, liy a short 
cut, in the gold-fields of tlie West; and, lucky 
or unlucky, shame prevented me— as it has 
prevented many prodigal sons before me — from 
acknowledging my error, and going back. 

At our camp — we called it a ‘city’ in the 
coliimns of the Tiiij I'rerti Jkinner — there wc-re 
not a score of even wooden houses of any ju’c- 
tensions ; tents, and ill-built huts or shitiitics, 
not good enough for stables in civilised countrici', 
hedged our population. Sncli was tin; city ; 
while we had in our community a lair share 
of the riillians and bullies that are iisiially found 
on the Irontier, or at the mines of the West — 
men of whom we read in the ]>ages of divers 
wnti'i-s, Avho Avoiild f.iiu j)eisuade us that there is 
soinelhing droll and jocular in the maimers of 
tliesc roughs, and a good deal of amusement 
to be found in their (’ompainonship. I have 
been inu(.h in the neigliboiii hoods where they 
<ire found, and never Iviiew any general feeling 
beyond fear, dislike, and even disgust to be 
felt lor such men. In these pciitimcuts 1 was 
a thorough sharer, and yet late so oidained it 
that the worst ainl most nfitorious of the whole 
iivw — Arizona Dan — hccaiiu' my nio.st intimate 
ilium at Dig Tree-'. I was trusted by him, and 
WMB with him iii his last illne.^s 

I had not been long at the towm, where I 
wais doing but badly, yet bad of course heard 
all about the most promiiieiil rowdies of the 
community, and among these, Ari/oiia J)au was 
pre-eminent. He had ncrpiireil this name, not 
Irom his being a native ot the territory, hut j 
because he had killed two men in the same 
evening at a mining camp there I had seen 
this hero, but had not come into conlait with 
him, or his j.iartn er. Five Ace Jemmy, .i man 
still more disliked and dreaded than hia holder 
associate. Every man in the camp had a sobri- 
. [uet. This partner was more of a gambler than 
. fighting rowdy, although he was credited with 
several homicides, and suspected of .several otheix. 
The general disbelief in his faiii-play may be 
traced in bis nickname. 

One night I*was returning to the tow’n from 
an outlying caiup where 1 had been inspecting 
a claim which was for sale, when a storm broke 
upon the district with a suddenness only seen 
in mountain regions. At first, there was no i?lin, 
although, ere long, a tremendous deluge de- 
scended; but the tJiivjuTer and lightning were 
almost continuou.®*; for before ^le last .sullen 
murmurs of a peal hiul rolled into silence among 
the distant peaks, another crash would burst. 
Then the lightning perplexed me mojc than 
the darkness. ^The track w’hich I followed was 


rocky and broken, with abrupt unguarded descents 
on one side, which were almost precipitous. I 
knew the road, however, and hurried on. I had 
arrived almost at the end of tlie worst piece, 
when there was a brief lull in the roai* ami 
blaze of the thunder and ligli tiling. This lull 
was foUow'cd by the delu^^ of ram I have men- 
tioned, and with still heavier peals of thumler, 
but, in tAe brief interval, I thought I heard a 
giytan. I was startled. Although not siiper- 
btitious, there was bomething which seemed 
iinoiirthly in the sound, and 'my first impiiLso 
\\a.s to hurry from the spot. It was repeated, 
however, and vvms too ])lainly the moan of a 
liuiuau being to allow me to leave without trying 
to Imd out from vvdiom it proceeded, T moV’'ed 
cauthm4y to the side of the road whence the 
.sound laid come — for the ground vv.as especially 
livacherous there — aud leaning over the rocks, 
listened intently. I did so, with a ru<h and 
a roar little iidenur to the thunder it^elf, the 
tir.st*bui£.t of lam fell; and a fla&Ii of lightning 
which bathed everything first m yellow, then 
in blue, aud then in white light, showed every 
objei t fis deal ly as at noonday ; and T saw, 
lying 111 a pool many feet Velovv me, half covered 
by the water, the hgure of a man. He had appa- 
rently f.dleii over. 

The town vva-, a mile distant. I could not 
hojie to veaili it aud return with assistance in 
less than half an hour, and before that time, the 
diy gullies aud fissures in tlie rocks would be 
Hooded, and the pool where tlic miserable man 
was lying would be bro.adeued and deepened, 
so that he would be drowned to a certainty. 
Tliere was no alta’uutivo then. J crept carefully 
(town the rugged lace of the rocky bank, and 
halt guided, hall dazzled by the lightning, and 
uluio-,t beaten fiuiu my hold of the rocky points 
by the rain, I renrbed the water, and wa.s able 
to find the man. With much dilllciilty 1 (flagged 
him from the jioul, into wbidi half a scou* of 
sni.ill but angry torrents w’civ already nisliing, 
and tlieii 1 saw that he w'a^., or bud been bleed- 
ing from an ugly cut on the .scalp, fust witbiu 
the liuir. 1 assumed that he b.ail lallcii down 
the precipice, and that this injury had stuiiued 
liim. 

I drew my flask from my pocket, and pomyd 
a few drop.s of wliisky beta ten lus lip.s. 'I'lie 
uijiu eagerly sucked lu the drops, dreiv a long 
breath, and showed signs of revival. I put llio 
lla.'-k again to his mouth ; again be eagerly sm kod 
III the minute dose, and then, to my ama/eiucut, 
eie 1 could withdraw ^hc ll.isk, he thrust out 
bis arm, clutched the ve'i-el, tiUtal it almost 
upright, and took such a drMught as would have 
choked me, and vvbicli, on the juirt of a man 
.so nearly dead as i Ibougbt liim, was nothing 
short of marvellous. When he ceased bis draught, 
he drew another long breath, and luol ‘ng at me, 
.IS a fresh flash lighted up the scene, said : 
‘Stranger, I reckon you have saved my life. 
Was I 111 that j)ool ? ’ 

‘ 1 replied ; ‘ you were insensible. I 

tbougbt J heard a groan, and by the lightning 
1 saw you, us I went along the track.’ 

‘And yon got down those rocks, in such a 
storm as this, stranger? You are real grit, 
liut I won’t talk nyw.* I am Arizona Dan, 
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Avlxo never iortet's a Iriend or an enemy. But ‘See here,’ Avi/ona Dan, after lie Lad 

I feel a kind ol fs'iddy and cold ; feo help me np, iutroduced us to each other ; ‘my partner, Jemmy, 
r traiv.;cr.’ * is ^oin<; to (put till's clum to attend to Lis other 

We loniid an easier path a little ^Yay on; but biisiue.<s, and I shall want another man with 
the t',u]ly in nliieh ue stood was so rapidly me. Jemmy will still have a share in the 
becomiii;.; flooded, that wc were ankle-deep in n a lungs, Init not half, of course. — Now, Scpiire 
v.iter, allhou'di we knew our path, and ])ieked Le^^ter, 1 have heard of you before, mud your 
the be.st pi. ices. ] ).in 'noted llut>, and said: ‘"irhe character is good; but if >ou were a perfect 
vater will be siY fei'L (h'ep in lhat j^ool* before .si langj-r, and the worst sc.allt wag in the diggings, 
llii'. storm IS ']da\ed oiii.’ ^ you saM'd iiiv life last night, and you should 

'I’his w’u.s the coiiinK in-oment of my iiitiniiiey he my fih'iid. This is a big claim ; we have 

with Arizona Dan, who, as I supposed, liad stride a great lead, and you, Srpiire Lester, are 
fallen over the loiks from mi'^sm.g hm -^^ay m coming in as my partner.* 

the (Liikncps, or trom an e\eess of whislv\, to And thi'^ wa.s Jioav 1 became a jiartner in the 
which lie was addicted, lb- reioiercd c{uiekly fiisst prolit.ible ‘claim’ 1 had ever worked, and 
Irom his injuries, but not tiom lus imnier'.ion this was the commencement of my intimacy witli 
in the pool. Ifow* loii'i; he had lain tlure, he Aii/«na Dan. But for Ins great' liking lor me, 
did not himself know', but it was hoig enough wdiich (onlinued nnab.d-'d, and induceil him to 
to give a dull to Ln sv-lein, fiom i.biui he defi-r to me in ino.st tlimg-^, and to w'aive some 

never thoroughly n fox cud. ^ of lu-> peculiariti< >> in my presence, we might not 

lie insisttd upon my leJ.ling him who 1 w'a.s, ' h.i\e remained friends lor any cons'di.rable tune; 
.Uhl where to find me, l)eioic we parted ; and ' but .^eiiig li'uv Ihoughtlul and coii^ideruto he 
he came to my daim the ne.vt day. T thonght i wu.s in Ins way, 1 at l-.-t '> to like liiiii 

he w'ould h.ive forgotten all aliout m. ; but J | inudi beloU’ 

wa.-^ mid.ilan in .«o M(p])(fmg. With th' oiaii-j Tlii- w'.e. by no me.ans the ca-e with ITve Aie 
]mv' on Ills brow, and two or fhifi* iiglc in iiei'-. Jemmy, who dixuled Iih tunc letwecii Jhg Trees 

on Ilia lace, ho looked more IrncuhnL and ! < it \ and anotln r huge cam]) at some di'-liinet', 

duugcj’uu.s tlian over. He took me oil t) the j .‘it cadi of which lie Lad established gambling 

Kahonal our dud iil.xce ol lefresh- j .saloon-, whnli were ic]iiLlt'd to lie of ciiorinoiis 

ineiit ; and hero he ]>'esvntc‘d me to the ass. mbhd i ])ro!it to Jum. He tame to i-ee ii.< at the old 

cniupauy, whom he ad^lu -sed as ‘the bov f-.'ixing j ( laim, .sonidimtt; but 1 avoided Jum as much 

tbat thi.s wa^' lu-« be.st aii'I fiinif-t friend, Tliomus j as ].o-dl)Ie, which wms the easier to do, he 

Lester, who had liskcil his own life to .s.i\e lhe|ne\ir cared to lake any iiotne ol im , whom In' 
f.pi.ikii’.'^j ; and that il auj' mm who luaid luin p icgaidcJ as a < oiiteinptihle, * piritlc-s idlo\\,with- 


wnhed to do him, Arnona Dan, a emud turn, 
and showhiiii-dE his inend, lie mu t be a fiHtid 
to Thomas Lt t.i r. On tin othei li.in.l, ii .mx 
man wanted a tight, with or x\ithoiit m.iue, 1. 
could have itb} is.ixing awiongwmd of Tlioma 
Lester, or looking at luiu in an insulting mannei. 

"To show he was in eaiaost, he xvould .slaml 
rctrcshment all loiiiid ; and if tlure w.is anv 


Dan, a good turn, out ciunigli lu.uiis or conivge lor oith'-r a miner 
If mu t be a fiHTid I or a g.amblei. Vet it x\as liom him that J fir t 
olln ‘1 li.i'i.l, ii ,ii'x Ihariud the anat ch.mgc which was ( (jiniug, .iiid 
XMthoiit ii'.lue, 1. ' ha«l indeed couu', oxer Dan. IVrhap' J xv,i,. m.t 
ng w’oi'l of Tlioina J .-o obseiAunt cs 1 dioiiLl bn, but to me th big 
n insulting mannei. | in im-r .alway icp'iufd as imich, burly, and oxai- 
, be xx'ould slaijpl whdnnng as be had fX'ir boen. .b'Miiii'', how- 
if tlure w.is anv ixer, (oniing into our Init mu clay n J w;*s 


man there wdio xvould not dunk with him, Lt iheic alone, usIupI after D.m, ami eie I 


him come forward. E^tlx m.in dr.iiilc, and I i aii'Wer, .s.ml ; ‘Oh! i .^cp* luin. He is l.dkiug 
holievc every man shook me by the hand. j to Uie boys on the Oojip^ rln-ad Ouhh claim; J 

I Axaf? iMther (niibanM“sc‘d by this pnblip* lauda- reckon 1 will g-t to hun, lor I xvant to see the 
tion of my merits, Aet the aniio^mi e was not | boxes niAsdt 1 giic s An/ona Dan xxill never 
without suim* count erbakuicing goo-1. J xa’us b\ j see Aii/ona agon -not liuit be wants to; he i.h 
no means one (>1 the ‘shoi^t-.it-sight’ (la.s,s, .and ! a New .leiseyinan. But lu- will join the majority 
the openly in'ockaiined i hampioiislup of such a 1 bcLire imxt i]wum.’ . • 

man as Arizona Dan meant a good deal in the. ‘WTiat do \ .pu nipau'' I s.ud. ‘WTiat is there 
waiy of proti (tion. I’liis I felt at the time; but; wrong abmil, Han? lie is (juietcr and more 
I was not pri'pared for what follow’ed. Alter j tin lully with (xcixbody than he has over 
the ceremony at the h.aloon, Dan de'-ind myjbi''n.’ 

company at lu.s claim, .and thitlu-r we went. ' j ‘2\o one doubts that, Mpiire,’ returned Jemmy ; 

His first object waas ato introduce me to his ‘but be lets got tbe pistjn in him. He’s a dekd 
partner, I’lX’c Ace Jemmv, to whom I took an ' man. Lo')k at him. It you had seen him three 

immediate and quite iiistii’ tice didirc. Thoie . years ago, xvlieu he first came fron.i/ He left 

waasS about thm man none ol the rongluieoS which j otf abrii]»tly, as though he lelt he wais saying too 

in.arked not only Arn.oij.i D.m, but nearly all . niiifli, .and xx'cnt out of the hut, but hi.s brief 
the ininer.s, iny-elf among tbe other, •>. In lieu speei h liad opened my ej O'’* 

of his f.icc being covered with .an unshorn beard, I ;-axv then hoxv sunken W'ere Dan’.s eyes, and 
in W’hnli xvliiskens and moustache W'ere mingled, ImV holloxv hi.s eheek.s, while hia voice, although 

his .small pe.akisl black bc.ard and mou.st.achc w'ere. still loud, ^yas liollcnv also. IMy heart W'.arined 

as ne.atly trimmed a.s though lie li.ad be^i a to the man now'; 1 never had really liked him 
resident in London or i’ari'.. His liair, too, xxaa.s bi-fore, ultliough I had traces in liiiii of 

^mooth and (udeil}' ; Ijiitwith all this iliere was belter things ^'^li.an those on which IukS unplea- 
j — or I fancied it — a sinister look about lus narrow wint rcpukatiuii W'aa built. 

j black eves, xvliich w'ould have .s]wj]lt lar Inand- j IVc were more together, too ; for tin's last- 
1 sfiiin.r Ihatures than the lean cratty face of Five . mentiorsed visit of Five Ace .Jemmy W’as to 
! Acc Jemmy could boaslk | arrange for hi.s absence during a considerable 
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lime from Trees. In plain lan^uatje, lie 
had fco ofleiided the miner.s, that they were 
resolved to ‘lynch’ him if he did not leare, 
or ‘vainoose the ranehc,’ as he phiused it lie 
* liad received a rdroiij' hint fif this, and a-, in 
such a ca.f 0 , even Arizona Ban’.s (,oura;_;e and 
]ir(^tioe '/ould not help him — would, indeed, 
only provide two viotinis instead of one — lie 
dt>jcr<'elly resolved to o() without furtlier cere- 
mony. 

Tive Ace Jemmy (]ultted Ih'e Trees that ver\ 
day. I was j^hid lie w.is L;oiie, for T li.id 
alv.iys felt a disliki' of tlu mau almo.st amouiit- 
111”: to dread. 

I could not li<“lp lookiiit; witii increased intere-t 
at ]>au on liis ri'lurn to the shanty, and a- I 
did .so, wondered how the cliaie^e, now lo \*bible 
in him, could luue e-cajied my noinv. lie wa- 
.so stianpe a man, alllwaudi invariahly ire-ndly 
to me, tliat J scaii'clv knew liovv' to s])oak to 
linn ou llie siil)jei.t. J thou;dit that jieihaps hi' 
had, of his uvii ]U'omptni;.% lon-ultevl tlie do<tov 
— our only one ■ 1 ho|ied lie liad done so. JJut 
on fo’ 1 1 liken a fields — a l>ioken-Miiuli''Ii* 

'O' ,1^" ' «M‘im.iii, liiuJi iJiM'ii to heej'-diiiikni'.'-, 
to sinokiiv', mid to oainhliirj, hut imt an 
'iii'^killul or unkindly man, tor all that— 1 touml 
, lliat Jtiii Jnd not hi eii near him, and that the 
' do. Lor was alruid of ohtrudlu^ In, advice on 

I J a'“-uis d the nil du'iue-man that Arizona l>an 
I w.'i 1 >y no means lii-oiion- lu pr'\,de lile, that 
i I'e Avas T.itliiT oi a melam hoi}' liii'ii than other- 
j vi'.e With ni.inv poly.dot oatli.s and inler- 
nilional cviuey loiis, lu di lined tt> intei leie, hut 
} leiommended me, a, a flielid "who liad coUllden''e 
I in hall’s anndiility, to tike the maltn* u]'. 

I ’J’hi' va-> llie i','d, at an\j ite, ol Dr Jliikeii- 
j .s. lu 1 1 - 11 pl\. 

I i h.id uliVildv made u]) lu}' mind to do thi-', 

[ and lli.it M'ly nuht AM o]-»])o]'tiiiiity oflejed. D.iii 
I Ava-, oat kill, ii> Aia, olien liu* e.i.-e, and I had 

I lain down ou Avh/it ve e.illcl a hed, and Ai.i, 

j iloziim, aaIuu he laiu" in. In luu of throwing 

' limi'iLli oil his own hullalo lohes and Idanki'l-, 

! as AA'as lu^ jU'irtne, lie ‘„it for a Aihile oAei* tlie 
j till', to Avhn.h he added a Icav ilu’ks ol a\oo1, 

! tor the lii;_dits A\ere now cold. The idaze tioiii 

j tliC'O ihoAved his le.it.ures distinctly, ami ]u'ih.i]i , 

1 hy ilieu- Af.iw-siWMi^li'^ht, inciea'i'd the ommou,s 
I J )ok he A\ore. JJe that as it ]nii;ht, the 'dooni 

and dejuv-sion in hn faee avitc .sndi a, 1 

Ind iii'Acr before seen, and this, added to the 
in fpieslionalde rA\aoe.s Avhich disease had made, 
changed has expression so muelj, that lie AA'onld 
haidly huA^e been recot:;ni.sed by any one aaIio 
ba]»pened to catch a pa 'dug glun 2 >se of the 
interior of our slianty. 

‘D.ui,’ J .said, at hi.sl, after Aiatching liim for 
some time in wleiue, ‘you are ill. Vou look 
iinhap])}", too. ^Vhv do you not confide in me, 
'or some friend? and A\hy do you not go and 
see old llirkeuschelds liefore it gets too late D * 

Dan roused himself Avilh an ellort from ]ii,s 
ri'verie, looked at mo sleadily for a tew .second'-, 
then broke into ,a*smHt laugh, Avineh wuh : 
])ccnliarly bitter amd unideasinfi ‘Too late, 
Tom!’ lie ejaculated; ‘it u too late. I liai'c 
knoAVn for many d.iys and A\eeks ]»asfc that this 
winter will re-st for me at lust. 'Tts high 
lime.’ 


‘I am sorry to liear you say so, Dan. Sorry, 
but not Rurpri.seil, to hear you .siieak in such 
it tone of joui'self. Your talk, Avhen we are 
alone, is not like that of the run ot tlie mincr.s 
hei'e ; and though you liave somelimes told me 
tliat I am not impii.sitive, A'et I have often thought 
that you AA ei e not alAA'a} .s not al ways ’ 

^2sot alAAaA’.s Arizona Ban!’ he exclaimed. 
‘No, .sm'c^ 1 A\as iml. You would hardly thmk 
it, Jjeoter, lie continued after a jiaiLse, and in a 
Aoicc and AAilli an accent totally dilferent from 
Ins usual style; ‘ytt 1 was once a respoctable 
memb 'V of soi lety. Tt does not seem possible, 
docs it? Yc^, ] oncu li.id a liomc, av.ls a law- 
abiding elli/eii— and once,’ lie said slowly, after 
an-ither jtaii.-e ; Iheii Aseut on A\itb again a 
t i'ainge ol tone: ‘Well, I may fell you even 
thill, ‘.some day, but not noAv. I am glad I 
liAAe }ou for a frieml, ’foin ; it Avill be some 
'"iidbit to hiiAe ail Imne. t man .about me when 
1 <lic ’ • 

‘j>ie!’ I c\tlaiuu<l, with a I.iugh Ashicli Avas 
i.ir from bi ing real; ‘Ave avuII talk about <1ying 
AAhoii AA'e .lie a score of yeai's older, AA'hen ’ 

‘Don’t <Irop into that fal.se and useliss .style, 
Tom,’ Alltel luided my cum]).uuuii, ‘I am 
doomed. 1 know it; and I Ihiiik you kiioAv it. 
We Avdl talk more another ilay ; for fo-night, 

1 A\ant to sit iiiid tlmik of the p.i.st. This is 
Komebod.A .- luilhday.’ 

Of (ouive, alter this I Aviit silent, and ut last 
fell a,leep; but as long a-J my oA'es AAere open, 

I .siAV Aii/oiia Dan silting and blooding moodily 
ov r tlu; fire 

Tbi.s eonAer^atiou liad bmkeu the iie bclAveeii 
Us as regards the past; and i\fi Dan greAV Aveakcr, 
A\hich he did from diy to da}, lie .seemed to 
rely moie on me ami cling moic to my .society. 
At hi't he fairly broke doAvn m strength, so 
that he could no longer go to the claim, and 
it A\ai j'liim tliat the end di't av near. At his’ 
AA'ish, f .sent for l''i\e Ace .lemniA'; but the 
hitler had moA'ed on to Rome moie di.-tant towui, 
and .dthuugh my messige AA’a< loi warded, it was 
net, li'vily (hat Jemmy would be Avith us A'ery 
soon. 

‘J liope lie com*’', while 1 am almV said Jhiii ; 
‘if be doeR, J AAill spe.ik inv A\i.shes belore, some 
<if the be.-.t men in the city ; and T‘'i\'e Ace 
Jemmy mu.st abide by them. If imt, he aa’iU 
flieiit you, Lester, ami AA'ould not miiul killing 
you, to help Imii lu it; for he is a tkingiroiis 
mam’ 

I li.el knoAvn tliat infuiii\.ly, from tlie first 
(line J spoke to the gambler; but J soothed 
ikm as well as 1 couiil by Ihc conA'entional 
ulteranees about lioping lor tlie best and so forth. 
Dan sniiled tadh at tliesi' .shalloAV consolations, 
ami then turned aw.ny to do/e 

One nigld, ]io\A*A-m’, he laid not spoken in his 
usual mimnei', had jmh'ed scarcely siiokeii at all, 
and T tUouglit ho aauh sleeping. 1 kneAA*, too, 
tlie lime Avas ut hand when he Avould not A\ake 
from lii.-i slee]», and thi.s final slumber might 
come^at any time, might I'Veii be iioaa', so I aa’us 
ri'A'olvimj many cliauees and ebauges in my mind, 
A\hen sud.lenly Dan sat up in bed and exclaimed : 
‘Are you aAvake, Lester? — I see you are,’ ho 
coiitiiiueil, as 1 moved iii airsv/er. ‘J Lave made 
11 ]) my mind to tell yon somethiug of my life. 

I thought 1 w'ould go AA-ttli my history untold. 
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fis I could do no good to any one by revealing 
It ; but I feel an irresistible longing to speak 
lively to sonic one, and my strimgth will nftt 
liold out many days longer. So come over here, 
and Arizona Dan will tell you who and what 
he was before he became the bully and ruffian 
you have known liiui ; of what he was, when 
Ilf) one foresaw iii hini the whisky-drinking rowdy 
ol the mine.s.’ 

I .sat and listened. Ills story -would perhaps 
interest the reader, as all such histones of ilfclinc 
and ruin have a painful interest and mural ni 
them ; but there was nothing veiy new. The 
fault was all on hi.s own bide; that wms plain 
enough from liis narrative ; nor did he seek to 
di.sguiso it, or to excuse hiiu.self in the least. 
Yet he said he had not told me all, perhaps 
not the very w'or.it ; he lacked courage to do 
so then ; on another day he might have more 
nerve. 

]\Iy heart ached for Iv'm wlien he told me 
whaj; he had lost, what harm he hail done, and 
bpoke with such hitterne.ss of hi.s pro-cut (on- 
dition. He detested his eoufederate, I’lve Aie 
Jemmy; but it appeared that they liad known 
each other m the past, and that the bund he- 
tweeii them w’as the Iiond of evil-doing then, 
strengthened and foi'ged af^o^h by much of the 
Nime kind .siiue, lie sent no rues-age^s, urged 
me not to try and find out tho-,e who knew 
him, although ho told me his real name It 
would be better, lie .said, that uotliiiig -liould 
ever bo beaid of him by those to whom 1 ih 
name could only bring p.untul ri'follei tions, 
shame, and i!i~ •’ longh, he numifcsted 

the same s'.ian -i li ■ ! p Inr me, whidi hud 

maiked our intim.icy. i hardly like, lur fear 
of njipearing e^oti-tieal, t" say wiiv this was 
so, but he fancied 1 wa. a better and lione&tei 
man than perhaps in iiMlity 1 am, an-l so be 
liked to have me about liiui. 

On the next day, Five Ace Jemmy anived ; 
and Dan mu-t Inive arranged all hoforoh.uiJ, 
for Jemmy’.s a])pearauce was oviflently a Mgiial 
wiiich called togetlier eight or ten ol our mo->t 
prominent citizens, men wiio could cftimnand 
ten times that numhor ol lilies; and in their 
presence the fa.st-binkmg miner dietatid Ill's 
wi.shes, and (‘xplaiiied tlie share Dive Ate Jemmy 
had in the claim and other jiropertv. It needed 
no great penetration to see that this w’as very 
niipahitahlo to the latter ; but tliere wxas no helj> 
for it. He w'as only there on bulferance, and 
no fraudulent pretence, s w'ere likely to find favour 
with the leaders of Big Trees society. 

The settlement was „noue too s jon ; Ari/oiia 
Dan died that night, my h.iud clasped in Jus ; 
and by his death 1 became -up uvit < ly a i ich 
man, for he had lelt me Wv..*.i!i i: which 1 
knew something, as liLs mining claim was a 
valuable one. 

‘Five Ace, has gone,' .‘i.iid Squire Ilape, one 
of our dignitaries ; ‘ and it is w’ell for you, sir. 
That is so. If he could or dared have stayed 
in this city, your gold dust and your green- 
backs would have heiiefited you but little. And 
it I W'as an insurance agent, I wouldn’t have 
accepted your life at no figure. No, sir, I would 
not.’ 

That Jemmy was quite capable of the de*-- 
perate acts the frienvlly spealcer hinted at, or 


any other atrocity, was shown soon after by an 
andacious robbery of the mail, when an unusu- 
ally valuable consignment was in transit ; and 
there w'as every reason to suppose that this wais 
arranged by the gambler. 


SLEEP-WALKING FREAKS. 

It is now .some thirty years or more since I 
l)egau life as a commercial traveller. During 
my 1 ravels on the road I have both seen and 
heard much that w’ould make the poor peuned- 
up citizens open their evc.s with wonder. To 
thit.se w'ho are of active liabits, and to whom the 
traimriel.s of office-work would prov^e irksome and 
iiiiendurahle, the life of a coiiimerciid traveller 
apparirs all that could be desired. To me, its 
greale.st .attr.aetion consists in tlie nevcr-eiidiiig 
( liaiige of .scene and society it cntaiks. Every 
<lay one coiner ni contact with strange face-’, 
makes short but jdoasaiit acquaintunees, and is 
(iiablcd to study character in it.-> ov'cv-varying 
lorm.s. 

It wa'5 on one of my fir.ct journeys in tlie 
Midland counties, that T found my.self com- 
]telled, one wet, disagreeable afternoon, to cut 
.short my day’s w'ork and to put up at the only 
inn worthy of the mime of wdiuh the village 
could boast. ForLumitely, the host proved a 
homely, .sin lablo fellowq icady to do all in liis 
])Ower to render me condor table, so that my 
legret at being forced to take reluge in .such 
an out of the V..1V jilace soon disappeared After 
ha\ • „ it " I my hunger and finished what 
wmiting 1 had to <lo, t lejiaiivd to the pailour, 
to soe what w. IS going on, for 1 thoroughly enjoy 
a chat after my days work, and .soon manage 
to get on friendly terms with llioic vvliom I may 
me. t. On this occa.sion tbere were but lour 
])ersoiis present when I took niy seat and liglited 
my pipe. One was a ruddy faced • oiimryman, 
enjoying In- mug of ale; aiiotliir, a g( iitleman- 
laimer iii the Tieigldiourliood ; the third per.sou 
jiivieiit, a doctor liom London; and tlie lourtl), 
a .shabby -geiitcel-iouk mg individual W'lth a di.s- 
.-]]).ated look, w'huin 1 afterw'ards learned w'as 
the .son of a neighbouring clergyman. 

When I entered, the coiiver.satiou w.is upon 
the erop.s and local imitteivs of wdiich 1 knew 
I’ttk* or notlimg. By tlegreeo«-»* turned upon 
other (p’estions, sucli as politics, upon w'liicli 1 
was enabled now and again to offer an opinion, 
till, insensibly, I had W'orked my way into the 
little eoncl.avc and was tlioroughly at my ease. 
Naturally, seated us we wi re round a cuiufortablo 
fin, with .soothing pipe and cliee,ry glass, we felt 
on the b(‘,t of terms with all the w'orld. Anec- 
dotes .and .stones of all kinds \yerc narrated by 
each of u.s ill turn, varied occasionally by per- 
fonal remark.s, banter, and repartee, which only 
tended to im rease our good-humour. Our w'^orthy 
host, wdio had a fluent tongue and an unfailing 
111*1111 of anecdote, w’us in the midst of naiTuting 
.S' 'ine liuntiiig experiences, when a cry of alarm — 
it wsLs hardly a .shriek -^caused him to break off 
suddenly am], make his ^ way to the passage. 
Our curiosityj being aroused, we followed him 
more leisurely, to learn w'hence the cry proceeded. 
In the hull we found the explanation. The host’s 
wife Lad been surprised by fiijding one of her 
children seated at the foot of the stairs in his 
- 
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ni"ht-shirt, cndcaTOiiriiig to lace up an imaginary 
pair of boots, with the intention apiiarcntly of 
^oing out. The boy was afterwards induced to 
► return to bed, and we on our part resumed our 
seats in the jiarlour. 

’'J^iis liUTe incident caused our conversation 
to turn upon sleep-walking, and many were the 
theories advanced as to tlie oi'igiu and cure of 
the infirmity. Our host informed us that hi'^ 
son had on one or two previous occasions walked 
in hi- -b < p, 1 u' coul 1 h "dly be coiisidered a eon- 
li-ni< .1 ' ■'Ml i:-.’ .il'-' 'l"‘c lamily w'ere one (*ven- 

ing having supper, when they w’cre startled by 
the youngster suddenly wn’h’U'- ir.. in Ins night- 
dre--^, and then going to ll i.’-p'aa', W’here he 
Rtro\e liis best to get np the chimney. ]bit the 
ireaks of this youngster were not to be eom])?ired 
with tliov(> of a school-fellow of the clergyman’-. 
Ron above mentioned, t^dio nai rated to ns the 
story of the nally remarkable feats performed 
r“during bis slcej), Ineredible a'< Ibe .story may 
appear, 1 liavc every reason to believe that llie 
faets were by no means exaggerated; but of this 
lu}' readeiN can judge, as J will repeat the n.irra- 
tive to the best oi mv ability as 1 Jieard ll 

‘I was educate*!,’ said tlie clergyman’- kui, 
‘at a grammar-.s< bool near Jjeeds, aii<l among 
the boys was the son of a weaJlliy farmer 
III the' 111 iidiboiiibood. Young Ibukridge W'as 
dull and meapibleol learning. AM Ins tlnnighls 
seemed to ecntiv upon ibo boiS(‘s and cattle be 
h.id Icit, and lus only wusli was to be abb* to 
l(‘ave bi^ books and return to Ins fornn r jilav- 
iiiates on the farm. It was both painlul and 
irk-onii' to Jiiin to prejiare Ins bs-ons, loi 
he eoubl novel* retain anvllung long in Ins 
mi'inory, althougli lie niiglil luive laboiiud fc/r 
houi’o to master ins ta^k. In spite ut every 
encouragement on the part of the master to 
bright"!! up the bov’s la<‘uUie’-', no sign, of 
imjiroieiuent could be seen. lie .seemed to 
bo'ome daily more weaned and tired of the 
di-agreeable struggle be had to niaiiitain t 


and pinched liim repeatedly, but without avail. 
T^ie boy wn.s lusensilde to everything. Having 
gone through all Ins lessons and* mastered tliein, 
lie w'alked up to the pniicijial’s de.sk and WTiit 
through his imaginary examination wuth case. 
'J'lie master informed the principal of what he 
liaik seen, and it w'as decided to watch his per- 
formance again the next ingbl. Again the boy 
rose, strife fstealtlnly dowm to tlie kitchen, lit a 
lamp, and repaired to tin* .sclioolronm. Here lie 
onto more oiunied Ins desk and prepaied ln.s 
le.-sf)nR, wdth the addition of wilting out an exer- 
cise. This linished, he walkisl up to the master’s 
desk, where he reiu'uted his les , soils accurately 
in their proper rui <*essioii. lie even answ'ered 
fowectly several questions the master (w’as pup- 
jioscd.to) put to him ; and having pas-e*! through 
the oide-al, lie returned with lus lamp to tin* 
kitdiin, and linally found his w*ay back to bed. 

‘On being (|uestioned next iiionn’iig as to how* 
he managed to liecour so perfect in his lesson.«, 
In* declared lie could not say, for it surprised 
Innisclf. That his shu'p wai.s real, was imdoubted, 
lor ho knew* nothing of Ins inglitly wandeiings; 
nor wa.s ln.s vision ariected wdien a. strong light 
wMsheM*np clo.se to his eye^ ‘J'ljcre can he no 
doubt llial the woiry attemniig his stiidiea had 
jireyed upon his nnnd, and his brain wa.s still ; 
allc'tted by the excitement and anxietv they 
caused him, even when his pliy.s](al seiisihiliticfl 
wvre deadened by sleep,’ 

‘I’hi- story W’as listened to willi keen attention 
by the .small knot of interested listeners, and 
it was app.ireiit at the dose of the narrative 
tli.it there WM-. .an inclination to doubt the 
xeraeUy ol the nauutor. Hut wdiatever doubts 
w'* ni.iv have entertained .s]icedily vanisliecl 
when the <loftov, a good Rpeeniieii of the old- 
f.iplnoned courtly Knglish gentleman, ventiiied 
to observe tbat bo w’as ]ieil»‘t'tly satisfied in 
Ills own mind of tlie geiiinnenc-s of the story, 
for he lia'l once in In- owm e\porienee met 
with a o.ase ofleiing <nute as iiiany remaikahh* 
prepare liis lessons. Tlii- stale of thing, went ! points .is that we had just heard described, lie 
on lor some time, when suddiiilj'au inexpliiahh j wxr, he n'lnuik* I. y. ’fV'Hv ready and wulhiig 
change became main feest in the manner in wdnd. | to n.nrrate the n o! I'.u case, if we cared 
rnickridgc prepared the tasks he was .set. He to bo troubled wutli a second narrative, lleing 
wlio had lieeu the dullest and nio-t <*all()U- ol a'-ured that we ivere all eager to learn the 
schol.ir.s, siuldenly became one of the most correct j particulars of ln.s doiy, the. doctor at once 
and perlect i ' ’ 


school. FiU’inerh*^, he had 
been unable to .struggle through Ins exerr i.si*s, 
but now they ivere found to be carefully w ritteii 
and aliiio.-t fiuillles.s. IIow lie managed it wa- 
a mystery. During the <lay, he .i-eemed as li-tle— 
and’ inattentive as ever, lie did not curtail hi- 
honrs of piay, neither did he give a minnto 
more to study than formerly, I'lie key to the 
enigma w'as at hfligth discov’-ered by an accident. 

*In a room adj'oiiiing the dormitory where 
llnekridge slept, one of tlie junior masiers used 
. to sleep ; and one night, fancying he heal’d a 
noi.se below in the schoolroom, he ro.se to ^eo 
whether any one had broken into the house. 
Stealing quietly down-.stairs, he peeped info the 
room and caught sigh* *of Ihickndgc wufli a 
lighted lamp in his hand. .Seeing that the hoy 
W'as evidently asleep* he wxis led i!fy curiosity to 
watch his movements. Duckriclgc walkcil to liis 
desk, took out his hooks, arranged them m 
proiicr order, aifd began to study. The ^uasbu*, 
thinking it was a trick on the boy’s part, shook 


began : 

‘It was one .Sunday evening in October that 
1 rcci ived an urgent summons lo go round to 
see a lad in the eniploynu'iit of a biitciicr clo.se 
by. ApparenHv, flic lad h.id eaic-ed great alarm 
b\ ll'- I xtr.iordiiLii'j bcliaviiuir It seems that 
he had sat dowm lu a ikair diii’ing the evening 
and dropped asleep. T’l'e^eiitly, he started up, 
went for his wlui», put on lu-s .spurs, and pro- 
ceeded direct to fhn stable. The saddle not 
lieiiig ni its usual jdace, he returned lo the 
house for it, and bi mg asked why li* wanted 
it, he replied, to go his rc.unds. Keturning to 
the stable, he mounted the hor.se, without a 
Raddle. As he was jiow’crfully made, it was only 
afierieousiderable struggling that he W’as forced 
from the horse, and taken indoors. At this 
moment I arrived upon the sc<*ne. The boy 
apparently seemed to ibink himself &to]ipcd at 
the turnpike gate. Taking sixpence out of his 
jiocket, he held it out to jiay the toll, and 
cleinauded the change. Tli^ sixpence was returned 
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to Inni, when lie stated he wanted no nonsense, 
but lus clian,i;e. Threopeiicc-halfpeiiiiy was thtui 
Jiundeil to Inin. “None of your gammon — that 
is nut right,’’ was liis nnmodiate reply; “lAvant 
a penny more’’ — making his proper change. This 
being given him, he made the motion of wliip- 
jiing and spurring his iKev-e on. lieing l^eld 
down on his cdiair by force, he ]>en‘mptoriIy 
ordii'id us to get out of his way and to let go 
his horse, or he would soon make u.% lie again 
spurred his steed, uitparciitly to m d>.e it redn’e 
and to kii k, crying out to us “to let go its 
head.” Leing attenvards taken into the shop, 
he was a^ked what orders lu* had taken. lb* 
ilieii ])roeei'ded to go thiiaigh the list of the 
custoiiK'i's, tolating ^^hat eaili liad ordered, naming 
rump steak fur one, slinulder of mutton lor a 
second, leg of laiidi for a third, and so on 
Onlert'd to (de.m tJie shop, lie at once tnekeil 
up his sleeve-' prepaiatorv to e.vecuting the order. 
It was only by main lorce that he uas pre- 
vent d, 

‘Thinking there might he some trickery at the 
hottom of his extraoidni.iry contluct, i fuggcsU>d 
that a gfiod thra'-diing niiglit tiM<h him better 
maniurs. Scicral lioa\y ^Q'okis Iroui A iiding- 
wdiip were then hud ati'o 5 In, hack, hut lailed 
to cause any impres‘'ion. Alter certain other 
measures had heeii ado])ted, ho woke iip willi a 
star!, being quite at a lo-s to under&tmd tlie 
scone around him. Tie could not he ])fT.'Uad' d 
that he had he^n doing aii} thing hut sleeping, 
and it was eiident that ho was peifcdly umoii- 
fcdous of wdiat h'nl pas^'ed lie recollected very 
Will si'veral thing, he had done jud beli»re he 
fell a'^leep, Icat aller that all was blank, lli- 
eyos wei" soMial times lorced open utding his 
tiame, and the pupils eoiitracted and dilab d, 
but his Miioii WMs unalfect* d. 'When I hi t 
saw’ him, lus pulse wai" tme hundivil and thirly- 
si.x, full and hard ; but alteiwaid-, it sank to 
eighty, w.th a slight jicr'pnation on his fore- 
head.' J alli'i'v, iiids learn, d that he had .‘•lioitiv 
hefiil”' been atta'ked by le\el, wlii'di had ulh (cl 
hii head. 

‘Sliaiige and unaLCountable as this story nia} 
ni'])e,ir, 1 (MU a'-sure}").! tliat it is not a s.dila y 
one, for 1 have been called 111 to attend many 
other ea^es of <-onuiambul:sm, though none wei. 
so proiiouiicei] and sinking as that wdiidi 1 
Inve just dosciihed.’ 


nc'-d and precidoii a-^ the ivdouhtahle Tommy 
-\lkins him<^elf ; now' the time had arrived for 
(‘olonel Longley Ptmle to ludd ‘orderly-room.’ 
The Iniilding set aient for this purpose was a 
nnall hrick structure, facing the parade-ground. 
It coii''isted of a bi’>.ad outer veramla, two little 
wnng rooms, and a central room of’ moderate 
dimeusKnis In thi< latter apartment, aimd 
Jingle of sp.irs and dank of scabbanls on the 
jmcca lloor, the olli. ers now assembled. The 
colonel sat in state belore a huge table, dotted 
over wdth looks and wriLing ]iaraphertialia. At 
his right elbow slood tin* adjuLuit, Lieutenant 
j IMiiLsou ; wdule on eillur ti.le were grouped 
I he leiuaiiuiig otlu‘er,<, Eiuop '.iu and native, of 
the l.'LMlli lit 

‘glLiiy]tii uncra (his morning, riuhoii ? ’ briskly 
inquired the eonimandaiit, 

‘ Vf", .-ir, a .-ouple,’ re]»?ied the aljutant. 


These ea d ’-’v - e, as dream - also do, 

that our i 1 .1 1.. are by no mean'* 

toi])id during sleep; aid it is eniions tli.it 
persons who are of -I. ■ ” ’ hahils .shoiil'l 

be able during sleep «. • " things, ami 
to iU''ompli-h saf. Iv iii.iiiv re hh- s feats, from 
whidi they Aioiild sin ink Wiili dread when not 
under the jnl’uem e of sl( ep. 


AX IXCIDEXT IX A XATIVE KEdRMEXT. 
Ttin seutiy who ]icu'ambnlet-'d in front of Ibe 
Qufii'h'r guard of tiic lOOlh llegim.mt of IIcii'mI 
Xative Infantry had ceased In-, monotnnonsfwalk 
for a minute to stuke Ine bra'-s gong, that hung 
suspended iroui a piimilave-looking tripod, exadlv 
eight times to denote the hour, iMormng panule 
was just over, and Jack Sepoy had perlormed 
‘ some of tin* most intneale evolutions laid down 
iii the battalion drill-‘6ook with as much smart- 


I 111 d fcAV s-‘'‘unds two ,se]»o' stood facing 
j thi ir eonmi. Hiding ollicer, l^ii'b h. d beside hi’ii, 
.H a gnnid, a hie of men, . .d wntli n.ike.l 
I bavf.uel- 

I 'I'lie more stiil.ing ’."oking of the; pri-'ornn-s, 
I a )/ U('l (corporal) naiiu'd Lm liman Siii .,!i, wai 
I w'cll worthy ot iiolice. A rliade or so lairer ol 
' ( onqilexioii Ih.iii the < i.bn.uy iinidu, he seemed 
'quite t iu h idifc; ami though rathei 

I f- lender of l-.-me, w.i- wdl a.d i mip'utly buill 
iA ]U’u{n luj) 0! drk Inn, <0.1 nlmg ol beaiil, 
moimtaclie, ami while' . ; lew on hm faci* ; 
111'-, wa. <.iiefullv ])'!' ind lo ii'Jit and hit, 
niml iinicjling b.MMud ll i n.:-, w.. drawn up- 
I w.n\h and se-.ujdv' ftoued awav mder hn .'o/.i 
'or luili.ui. A'-! ]■ * itoo.l lli.'ie, iK'.il, siiiewv, 
' athh lie, in liH .ai.nt 1 ap.e.il', uniioim, ho 
i look.-il tie 1 c i-id.'al o! an actise and dating 
' oimnlal soh’e tsieniiimj him more ,itL";i- 
I ti\dy, howv V -r, om* I'.I.Jid a kdeut in r. 
ni.-s'in his ri.Mug bl n k eyc% an’ in unj.lea- 
mMiitlv ‘•••isiial expii-'"m on k' lian 1 ouio 

le.ituivs. 

doloiiel I’xole lu‘ 1.1 the t r.m. -slieet in In’s hand, 
and traiidated tlie cb nve .iloud into 11 lud 11, stain, 
j d hv* olb ms*, A\hidi n 1 mim.e.saiy lo speeily, 
' w.!-^ a gro-s om* ; and (lie list-mers knew il the 
muck were lonnd gi.'U'’, Im would, at the least, 

' b(> expelled li.mi the legiiuent xvith iguo- 
miuv. 

I ''riiere was an instant’s pause, then follow’ed 
j the question. ‘ Uhdl, Luchiu.an Singh, wdiat 
' ha\e \MU to tay to tins (Large that is brought 
j again -t mi'” 

I d’he man’ ai'sW'er In 1 1 mdustaui came promptly ; 
I ‘it 1 . udii'' ly hihe, sour AVor.dnp.’ 
j ‘ llrnn.^ l..rwMid \our cvideiite, PhiLson,’ said 
the ( omniaii(ki*:t. 

I d’lie witiie-sc^, who wen wailing wdthoiit in 
like Aeiaiid.i, ss'ere duly suuiino'hed and heard; 
j aiMom- them wms Sln.r Singh, tlie snha'lar (native 
I caolaiii) of llie jirisoiiei’s coiiqiany. From their 
I !■ hiMiioiiy it became ap]mreiil tliat tbe eiivse against 
, the naick as as well-nigh overwhelming, 
j Ome more Cohmel ro.de^addicised him ; ‘You 
. haAc heard the evidence, Lnohman Singh; A\diat 
: haA’e you to ulge 111 your dek'mad ’ 
j ‘Sahib,’ eaid the accused boldly, ‘I am a man 
j of high caste, a Rajpoot ; Avhereforo should I 
' romiint this great erime? It js a conspiracy 
1 to dishonour me— to ruin iny life, and Subadar 
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Slier Siiigli is ui^tlie head of it. He has ahvays 
been my enemy. As for the evidence, it in an 
easy matter for one in his position to suborn 
men as false witru'sses. Moreover, am 1 not 
a naick? and ha'^n’t he a nejihew in the mules 
on the loolaout for iiroiiiotion , 

‘^lold your tongue!’ broke in (lolonol Poole j 
sternly. ‘These insinuations will certainly not J 
benefit your case, but the contrary. ^ As, hon ever, i 
it will be out of my power to jninish adequately | 
such a crime fis this, I have resolved to have 
you tried by a general court-mailial ; jmu had , 
therefore better iw-ierYc your deience.’ 

Next, the inquiry relative to the second' 
prisoner was pi'oceedcd with, and he too v.i- 
Bent down for trial. Jluth the men were tlr'a 
order'd out. The sepoy, Avho was only a ju^vali-, 
was marched hack to the (hi irter-guard lor con- 
finement ; vhile the tiaick, being a non-com- 
nns^toiied oflicer, lomained as heietofore iimh-r 
arre<^t — that was on lii'^ honour not to k\ue 

the hues of his corps ; otlienviM', he nas lieo. 

.At the time 1 wide of-— some ten years ago — ' 
the 100th Native Inf.intrv win qnarteie<l at' 
liurrahad, in the >suil'i-\\i nrii ProMiices ol , 
India, and Colonel Fioiigley Pocfle ha*! oid\ ' 
recently been ajipoinled to the command of the . 
regiment. Ife was a sniait oliicer, Aeiy meet ol 
ligure, and extreinelv neat in lii^ appaiel. Tlieie ! 
Avas, however, one jiortiou of his atlire to nlndi i 
the colonel ]iaid O'l'ecud attention — tin i wa- hn 
hoots. Jt Mas a ])et weakness ol his to he 
ahvayta AVell and cle'j;antly diod. Noav, it so 
hapinui' d, that on the dav i)i«-Ai<uis to the 
on lerly-i 00111 scene T have just <U>enbed, he had 
reci'ived ii pair ol m w ilress boot-, from a ceUain ; 
W'ell-known (Jahutla tradetanan, with whom he 
had (halt for sevdal veai’' ]ni t, and, as l.ir a-, 
ai'pcaiMin e went, the articles lett noihmg to he 
de.siud ; but it btili remained lor (’oI.iikI Poole 
to see il they iitte<l. Prom jireviou.s e\perien(e, 
liOAvt'ver, he had but little doubt of lln-, and Ik* 
nibmded to wear them to dinner that twumeg 
‘When, aeeordingly, about hall pad siwmi, In* 
strolled over to nii’-.'^, he v . ’ ’ .T to llii'l 
that they weic tight and : i • Tail 

it W'Uh. too late to cliange, and ui coulee lu' < ould 
bear the discomfort lor a couple of Jionrs or -o. 

Here, leaving the otliceiv. at dinner, I inU't, 
for the cl<«ir ( (^soTuvliension ol tin. story, f.iy a 
few Avords re.s]>ecting the sitnalio.i ol the me — j 
hoii6(‘, both a‘ regards the lims ol tin* icgimciit : 
and the ci'miuandant'" IningaloAA’. The latter i 
Ava^ a commodious building, standing in tin- i 
midst of a largo compound or inclo^uie, and ^ 

facing duo east. The house AAsas, so to pe.de, a ' 

corner one. A good metalled ro.id ran oiit-.ide I 

the fri'iiit Avail its grounds, and met to the 

south a similar on'e at rigid angh'-:. Turning ' 
iloAYii this roadf the iness-lionse was the secoml 
bnihlri/ on the left-hand .side ; hence it lav to 
I he ‘ iih-A*. t or left-rear ol the n min lam Lint’s 
hnngalow. Ey this Avay tlie di, 'stance hetAVt^m 
the tAA'o houses Avas about lour liundred yar<ls, 
Thpro Avas, hoAAU'ver, ai^oiher and considoiablv 
bhovter route, whicl^ Cfthuiel Poole almost niMiri- 
ahly used. This pi^sscd through ^lis ganleii at 
the back, then through a gap in the imlti-ure- 
Avall, skirting along llie rear of the intervening 
compound, and m on to the mess-house. *11 Avas 
a mero path, uiU of inetjiuulities and stony; 


nevertlu‘le.s>, it Ava'- a grisit convenience. As for 
the lines of the corps, they lay due north of the 
ihes.s-hoase, and wete about half a mile from it. 

EA’-eiiing twilight had deepened into night, 
and a young moon, gliding sloAvdy towards the 
j hoii/:on, AVas shedding a gliostly radiance ov'cr 
j the country, Avlien across the broken ground 
I ab^Ae mentioned tlioie llitl.cd a dark sh.idoAA'v 
I figure, holding iii ils band something that gleamed 
land glittered in the Avauiiig bciims, and Avliuh a 
elo-Lj Aiew woliLl have revealed as a naked 
, tulwar. The liguie pas-el stealthily yet swiftly 
, along the path that led to tlui fKiloiiiirs* bnu;',.ilow, 

' and imttubiin.' the eonipound, crouched bihiiid 
Ihe III. !<• iiie-AV.il!, as if in ainbn-li. An ad)0iniug 
iieem-tree oiust its bla<'k shadow ovir the spot, 
adding to the gloom, and in a measure sd'ceiung 
the ifllrudcr from the cvea ol the inmate, of the 
cotnponud. 

Aleauwhile, at the ineSf.-hou-.e the olUcers hud 
li'Cii irom dinnei k’ohmel Poole Avas longing 
tt> get (put of the too leiveiit grip of lii.s hraud- 
' ncAv boots for, a.s may be imagined, the jiassing 
. Jiviiii-, h.ul 111 no degree abated his i-ensc ol 
, di'coinloit. Jhit the Avalking home ov^er the 
i loiigh, stony tv.nk AA'onld be purgatory, and it 
, leipiiiid .somelhirig of an Villoit on his part to 
I make a .‘•tart. At length, about ten o’clock he 
gotnpw'jtli the iiitenlioii of moving liomeAvards. 
L-'avmg the mes. •.-house, as ho ileseemled the last 
step he slightly nidculcnlated ih-i In-iglit, and the 
luiexpeeled ]ar .sent a thrill ol pain through the 
impriMmed hmh. ‘P.othei lliese wreklied boots!’ 

I he ('jadilated irnlably. 

I fly g"'*d luck, the adjutant happened ju*.t then 
; lo lie smoking in the verimda. iN'oting his cliief’ . 
discoiupohUie, he s,ad ; ‘JLlut, (olonel, Avhy need 
A oil go by llu‘ path? Along the }}ncui road i-. 
piihajfs a tulle Imther; hut, oil tlie other haiirl, 
it IS .-niootli and e\di, and >oU aaiII eicajie all 
(huneo ol jerk or jar.’ 

‘dapital suggedion that ol }oni.s, PliilMOi,' 
ujdied till' (ommaudant. ‘What eiealnrcs of 
li.ibit we Jilt, to he sure! Sol'iehoAV, 1 thought 
it ineiiiubent «in im to leturn hv my acdi doineil 
loub' ; Imfc I'il take \our a.i , ice — ( {i od-night.’ 
.'having wliuh, ho Avliciled slowly toAA'ards the 
brt>ad li'Ae'l It, .id. Ill }>vo(ips oi lime lie ixissed 
inl't Ins grouuils by the wule galewaAg then 
tpi.t'tly anil giugeilv up tlie cariuigo-tli i , e, and 
.-() eiitfred the luiiltling. Immediately on Ins 
airiA.il, the Avhole hoii-t' ‘toemeil tv wake U]d 
the l.iiiip-lights A\dV rai'-etl ; servants began to 
stir; and lim bearer, an ohl ainl A'ldiied retainer, 
slotid iiudy to jiroller siieTi service us might be 
retpiiri'tl of him. , 

At this inonuut, a sncd-siim ol idiouts irom 
the ilwL’dOr or night-watclinuin createtl fiomo 
evcilenient. ‘ ilillo ! Avho 's tliatl Who is rnn- 
111 iig avY.iy there 

‘W'hat IS all this ilaliiour about?’ asked the 
coif 'll' 1 

The A'.dft sli])pod out to imjniif ; pre-seiitly 
he leturneil. ‘A man AV"a.s peering into the hoUfO 
Irom hchiinl the big neem-tree,’ he e.vplaint'tl ; 
‘and* the chokedur tUiriks he Avas armed with 
a (IraAvm swortl ; hut as soon as he amis chal- 
lenvetl, he dLsajipeared.’ 

‘ The chuked.ir lumst have awoke suddenly 
from nightmare,’ saiM Colonel Poole drily. 
Having partially undresse#, he seated himself in 
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I lii.s most comfortable chair, while the bearer 
and dclicatcdy released his imprisoned 
e\ 1 reniities. Next tlirustin" his feet into a pair 
of iMTidsome slippers, he lighted his pipe and 
took np a book, as it was much too early yet 
to tliiuk of sleep. In this way half an hour 
or more must have elapsed, and the colonel 
wa'i considering whether the time had not now 
arrived for him to retire to bed, when ho hoard 
the rapid rush of nianv loot outside, and a 
subaltern of his, named Knowles, broke suddenly 
into the room. 

‘Colonel,’ he gasped, breathless from excite- 
ment and running, ‘Lmhnian Singh has run 
riottbiough the regimental Iiik's. lie has killed 
Subadar Slier Singh, and wounded several other 
nu'n ! ’ 

‘Take a good bieatb, niy dear follow', then 
Itdl 1110 quii'tly all that has occurred,’ said the 
colonel calmly, but ca’cii as be spoke, lie com- 
menced slipiung on a pair qt walking-boots. 

‘Indeed, sir, there is not much eke to loll. 
A feiv minules ago, the subadar-major m great 
hade sent Ilavildar Aliiimd Khan — the man is 
w.iiting out-ide -to the mess-house to report 
that Luclmiau Siiigh had given way to l.omicidal 
mania, and liad cut dowui Slier Singh with a 
tiihvai’, and injured two or three other seiioys. 
But you yourself have had a narrow' escape, 
colonel ' ’ 

‘ 7 ' — What on earth do you mean, Knowles?’ 
demanded the colonel, looking u]) m astoiiKli- 
ment 

‘IT.ivildar Ahmed Khan sa3's’ began the 

; Pu 1 ).--‘iIo’ Ahmed Khan, come ml’ interrupted 
the colonel. 

The man enti'red, the bearer following him ; 
the tw'o bad evidently been exebanging con- 
fidemvs in the veranda. 

‘ The havildar says,’ resumed tin- sub, ‘ that 
just before the nank attacked the subadar, 
he W'as seen returning from a prowl ovir the 
bit of broken ground bcliiml ibis bung.ilow of 
yours ’ 

Ilm'c the bearer, wdin had evidently caught 
the sense of the conver'^ation, said in a low' 
voice: ‘Hazoor, a while ago, a man with a 
draw'll sw'ord was lurking behind the big neeiu- 
tree near tlie gap in the compound-wall ; the 
night-watchman will sw'ear to it.’ 

Eor lui instant the colonel looked startled ; 
the two accounts dovetailed and Mippltniente<l 
eacdi other so curiously. 

‘Gracious powers!’ he exclaiim'd, draiving a 
long breath, ‘can it he possible tbal but for my 
returning home h}' the,, road, I should ere this 
have been foully murdered!’ He paused a 
second, then him'iedly completing his toilet, 
strode swiftly out of tlic house, and, followed 
by Lieutenant Knowdes and the havildar, made 
for the scene of tlic disturbance. 

*T suppose riiilson started for tbe lines as 
soon as be heard of the occurrence?’ inquired 
C.'oloncl J’oole ‘Had the man been captured?’ 

‘Not then, I believe,’ answ'ered the sub. *^hey 
must, liow’evcr, have made a prisoner of him by 
this time.’ 

And so it proved ; for, on entering the regi- 
ni(*ntal lines, the commandant was met by the 
adjutant, attended by a pns«ie of native officers. 
They informed him Kiat the constematiou and | 


excitement consequent on the^” crime had in a 

f ;reat measure subsided, that Luchman Singh 
lad been taken after n desperate struggle, and 
was now secure, a prisoner in irons ; that he was 
probably under the iiiiluence of bhang or some 
kindred intoxicant, for ho had raged like a 
madman, raving incessantly of the wrongs and 
indignities he had hceu made to suffer, and 
asserting that the whole regiment, from tin' 
eomiiiamling officer downwards, was in league to 
ruin and destroy him. 

It ajipeared he had intended, in the first place, 
before WTeaking vengeance on lesser victims, to 
cut dow'ii the colonel as he retuincd from me-^s ; 
but through (to lain) some inexplicalde eireum- 
stance, the latter had evaded lam by coming 
lioin.'j by the higli-road. Being balkeil in thT=!, 
he at once ]■ ■■ lei ti i ai .'a < 'i! the second 

]>oitioii of hi '' ;>■]*’«' ’Miiiii , by killnig 

Slier Singb, and w'ounding as many of liif> fin mB 
and acquainLuiees as bail endeavoured to seize 
lam 

Next morning, Naiik Lneli'"iii Singb was 
handed over to tbe civil autho. ities, by whom 
he was in due course trieil and execiitcel. 


THE INDIAN’S I’llAYEU. 


F.\t,ls ilie eveiilnc' o’ei tiic feiesf, 

And the hiiii buliimi lli^ lieoi 
Tinges all the loaves vitli cninson, 

As they flutter in tlie bieive 

Swiftly flows tlio Micicd rivei, 

lUikliii'' with the girnvin'' lu.'ht ; 
Fnellies Hash aciess tin.* watei, 

Little sti earns ot Instious light. 

Tlnoiif'li the tangled forest crcciiln 
domes a soft-eyed Indian mud, 

With a leaf-boat, that, fiie-fieedile 1, 

Sends a halo tliinugh tlic Bhade. 

Now' upon the sacred river 
Lanndies hli(' the little boat, 

And the wmd :u\d water playing, 

Hurry to the lamp afloat, ” 

Till the wavelets, ]ii])pinir, lapping, 

Ti leKle o’er the tiny leaf , 

Indian Tnaideii, ivatching, watching, 

►See, thy l>ark lias come to gnet. 

Foi ^h“ fl'd,eBnc gleam Las vanished, 

'■ i. l.i.'* -I'lik III wintry air, 

Lo! \ I' : « M 1 !■< I ill I , darkneos ; 

Leaving in thine heart, despair. 

All the dicams thy young heart cherished, 
All the hopes thou lovedst so long. 
Shattered — ^for the sacred river 
Never gives its omens wrong. 

Morning dawns aWJSEi the river, 

Hearing scawaid on itn breast, 

Here, U leaf, and there; a maiden ; 

And the maiden is at rest. a. s. 
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AMONCl TJfE SINAI AIorNTAlNS. 

AIoi NT SLiuur. is (me of tlio iiio-t distmt t l.ind- 
I iiMiks in tlu' Sin.u i)e]iin'>nl.T. Staiidm" by 
I l(sL‘ir t-ielit tllOll>,.1nd le(‘t M‘.T-lc\ld, its 

j ]i»fty jie.iks aio distni^nushahle Ironi a ,t,n*eat 
I distance. Jly some it has been thonejit to be 
the actual Mount Sin. 11. It is a Muy niagnifi- 

(cnt niountain, and homo Isolated, has j»i‘rha])s a 
more inipo,siii;t (‘ibst than some of the othei-- - 
I'm Shaumni* and Isatevina, for exainple, whndi 
aie really lottier 

Onr (ai.ivan had encamped .it tlie fertile oaAt. 
of Eeiraii, alter a .se\en days’ journey tliiou;^h 
I the desi'i’t About a mile thionuli .1 \Mld-lookint' 
A alley, Wady Aleiyat, roiiehly .strewn with locks 
and boulder's, w’ti came to the foot of Seibal 
Ib'rt', disnnssin ;4 the eariiel.s, our draooni.iu pro- 
diict'd the limeheoii-bao, not, it inu.st be con- 
feshed, a VI ly wise proceeding for the comnii'nce- 
ment of a climb. We had, in fuel, rather 
underrated the olifficultie.'i of the asient, and 
liemg shf»d with thiii boot.s, and cariying um- 
brellas 111 ])lace ot al]»en.stocKH, ns one looked 
up .at the shining and Mjijiarcntlv jierpeiidhular 
]ieak‘i, it sefuned"! *Jje rather ‘a heavy contra* t.’ 
Our guide was a iiiorose-lookiiig Bedouin, 
iianiod Hasban, who ga/isl wonderingly at ii.s 
while at lundieoii, and (‘xchanged a few words 
with the dragoman Raad, informing him tliat 
the moimt.'iin belonged to him. At the entranee 
to Wady Ahdyat, Raid laid alread^f had a low 
W'itli a Bedouin, concerning hachhrrsh before wm‘ 
should go on ‘ his nnmntain ; ’ but Ha.ssau’s claim 
was disposed of* by a few stones tlirowm at his 
.head, while the dragoman facetiously bade him 
‘take his mountain then.’ However, lie pup- 
ceeded to ‘guide’ us after his own iieculiar 
fa.shion, which consisted ii\ hin advancing rapidly 
before us till he wa.s oi*t tff sight, and then sitting 
down for a comfurtid^le smoke til we came up 
and discovered him. 

Our path at first lay over a mere incline, filled 
with large bouldq^s, till W'e came to a ‘«tccp^’avino 
between the poak.s through which we were to 


make. the gieaUr put of tlie ascent. This pait 
of the climh WU'. Aery i.itigmug Huge blocks 
ol rock some nine or ten teet sheer had to be 
.surmounted ; while tre.u lu'rous stones and shifting 
sand had to be (.irefully guanV’d .igiiiiist, and the 
danger of dishnlged rocks Avas a continu.d .source 
of ainaty The peak it, self wais the lea-'t dif- 
fniilt part ol the climl), although from below 
it seemed, liom its smooth and Aiiniiig sides, 
to be (pute iinpiacticabh' As we ascended, 
the vieAV became Aery grand and impies'-ne, 
and the air a\m.s perlumed with the odmu of 
Avild tnymo and other sweet heihs. It Avas not 
much more than an hour to sumlowui Avhen W'e 
reached tlu* top of Seibal ; and the vicav certainly 
rep.iid our toil. Uin Sliaiimur, the nionanli 
ot the Simutie range, aloiu* seemed to compan* 
with Seih.il ; the other monnt.im.s all appeared 
dw'aifed, hut maiked as distimtly a- on a map. 
The greater part of the peninsula av.is spread 
out beneath uy the vieAV on the north reaching 
over the Hebhet er Ttandch to the dieary desert 
of Till ; ftn the .south, the deep blue of the lied j 
Sea merged into the daikne.ss of the African 
coast; on the east, lay the mountains of Tar 
— Sniai, projioilv .so (ailed, Katiriiia Sufsafeli 
Musa; aaIiiIc avc-Iw.ii.!', the ll.xhah range, and 
the Avliolc (•(tur.se that we had travelled from 
Egypt, la> hefoie us. 

ihit tlu* rapidly declining sun warned us that 
we had no time to ling^er, and Ave commenced 
the descent, A\hich, easy enough Avhile the sun 
remained above the hoii/on, became very difficult 
afterwards. Before Ave.had ai com pi 1, shed a fifth 
part of the descent, Ave Avert* in daiknes.s. There 
would he no moon t^ll midnight; and th daik- 
ness Avas deepened by the .sh.idows of the peaks 
on cither side of the ravine. To remain on the 
monnt.iin till dayhre.d'C Avas our first thought ; 
but A^e Avcie p-irched with thirst, and IIa.s.san 
.said he fe.ired to go down by him''elf to bring 
us some Avater. Tins Av.a.s aeiounted for by our 
hating come across the remains of an antelope 
at the top, that h.id evidently formed a recent 
repast lor either leopard ?»r wolf. There w.is 
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nothing for it but to fiml our wny <lo\vn as well 
(IS tin unistaiices wouhl aJlow, tliougli now a 
ot the foot or the loosening of a ahjne meant 
Ijroken limbs — poiliaps worbC. Slouly we toiled 
along in the deep darkness ; wo shouted, if per- 
chance we should make them hear tlie echo 
down below ; we lighted fires of the mouutnin 
brushwood, partly to light our steps, mrtly in 
the hope of atta'Ui ting the atlimtion ot tlfr camel- 
men. Overhead, the stars shone brightly, only 
to make the diftkness about us more comphde. 
The thought of the hours that must go by l)el<jre 
we could possihly get any waiter served to increase 
the terrible tbii.'st Suineliines a rotk would be 
dislodgeil, and go leaping and crashing down 
the mountain-side with an apjialling sound. As 
we approached the hoi loin, we smw n light in 
the (listanoo, upon W’hich we began to shout — 
that is to say, the diugornan did ; and Ihen we 
fired another Im.'.li. Ihiad now piislmd forward, 
proini'-ing to send us some water. Two of the 
eaniel-men shoitly appeared with lanten.'s, but 
no water. ‘Iluab jeeb moieh!’ (Ivun ; bung ns! 
watei ’) wo shouted from our limited stock of 
Arabn ; and W('re delighted to find, from (he 
look of intelligence on tlic face of ofie of the 
men, and the ‘Tayih!’ (Hood I) with which he 
sped away, that he understood our wants. Ko 
nectar of the gods, no HeidsiecVs monopole of 
the driest, no foaming liass aft<*r a hot morning 
amongst the stubble, no shandygaff after a tough 
spin to Baithbitc or Illley, was* ev'cr cjuaffed with 
the eagerness and enjoyment with which we 
drank (hat w'ater. 

It was past midnight when W'e readied the! 
caimds ; and after drinking half-a-do/t u more 
pannikins of water, fuiily ‘done np,’ wo rolled 
ourselves in our mgs, and lay clown hj' the 
liedouina’ fire till the chill night-air began to 
warn us of cold« and ihenmati.-m anil other ills ; 
so, mounting our camels, we rode hack to the 
camp. And hert* let it he told, to the intniite 
credit of Iskandii tlie cook, lliat at half-past 
three a.m., dinner (’) was placed upon the table, 
even to dessert and coffee, as Ibongji nolbing out 
of the way had occurred. On complinieuting 
him on his taste, ho mendy shrugged his 
shoulders, and reniaiked that he ‘knew we must 
be somewhere ; that W’e must come back some- 
how, and some time ; and that wc .should 
certainly W'ant dinner wbahu'er time we did 
come.' Sq he had gone comfoitahlv to sleep at 
his usual time, liaving told off one of the Bedouins 
as scout to inform him when there wms a like- 
lihood of our turning up. And thus dinner 
was cooked jn.st as luii.il, only rather late. O 
British cook. of the average wh.it would 

yon liave done under like circumstances? Cooked 
your dinner at the usual time, and ‘kept it hot’ 
lor the next few hour.?, fretting and Biming 
meantime, and making younself and everybody 
else very uncomfortable ! 

What is thouglit to lie the veritable TIoreh is 
a long day’s march from the foot of Serhal. Jehel 
Musa (Mount Sfo.'ies) and Jehel Sufhaf|»h arc 
also snppo.sed to be the Sinai of Scripture. In 
a valley at the ha'-e of these monntama is the 
Creek convent of St Katherine, where the tra- 
v’'cdler is always welcomed by the monks, and 
supplied w'ith gimles for the various xjkwe.s of 
inkrest in the neighbourhood. The convent has 
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a fortified appearance, surround/jd as it is by high 
walls with small embrasures, a precaution by no 
means unnecessary in former times, when the 
monks had to hold their own against the lawless , 
Ai-abs around them. Till within ^a v’cry lew 
years, visitors w’cre only admitted ‘through an 
opening in the wall, some tw’enty feift from* the 
ground, on presentation of the letter that every 
p.irty IS obliged to have from th(‘ cmivent in Cairo. 
This bein^ satisfactory, a chair w'lis lowered by 
chains, and you W’ere hui^'ted up. Now, however, 
you enter by the gale, and the monks are at jicaco 
and in fruuiddiij) with the Bedouins; hut the. 
doles of bread to which every Aiah is eutilletl m 
certain iiropoitions — .so much for man or woman 
or child — IS still distiihnted through the ojieuuig. 

Riside, the convent i,-. cut uf) into little iriegu- 
lar-"diaped courts and passages and alleys -liow'er.s 
and .Hiruhs here and tlicve, and vines trained over 
the vvalln. You pa.'Js the monks at tbeir various 
tasks — one w.e'hiiig (Iothe.s, another sift, -g be.ni^, 
other.^ rope-making, nr c.irjientoring, or at masons’ 
vvuik. They all .seemed very dirty, except tlie 
Superior, aTid the Ocoiiouro-, the laliei ol wliom 
nets as a soit of hui-ar or m/inagi r of tin* (ouvejj- I 
tu.d alfaiivs. Dean Stanley sjioko of tliese Sinai 
monks as being the ‘.swee])ings ol the convenks' 
(Creek) ‘of Europe;’ and nobody tlnnks he 
libelled them. They are ^ent liere us to a .-ort 
of ]ienitentiary. Tlie Siijicrioi* wa,s a partn ulaily 
afiablc old g* iitlenum. He spoke, Kremli, ami 
t.igiily asked us for news of Ibe Western world — 
ol Germativ, Frame, England, and, to tair sur- 
piise, touclud upon tbe cinreiit snbjei C of 
intere.st in eatb country. We were surty we b.vd 
not bronglit some nevv.sjiaiiers willi us, he seerm’il 
so dreadlully bored vvitli biniself ami his sur- 
roundings. But perliaps, after all, this intfivst 
in Western nfl'airs was assumed lor our heiu’fit — 
meant hncLhahh^ m fact. He liad been at the 
convent for about eight mouths, and was i’l k spes 
of leaving before the year was out. Our diago- 
maii was inloiined by one of the monks tliat he 
(the Supeiior) was undergoing a penance of 
liiinishmont for .‘onie little trouble ho liad got into 
at J( ru.salein. 

On our arrival, vve had been shown into ,a 
jda'ulj' lurnished little room, and sujiplied with 
cotf'c and numtic — a very nasty limieiir, made 
from dates; after which refrwlwrrents^ and sev'eral 
glasses of cool W'ater from the convent well — it 
IS only ill the desert one learns to aiipreciaie the 
true enif'vm 'nt rf pure water - vve made a round 
of t' « ■ '(. . ’ -I.' .1 >:iijMMr d by the Superior. 

The .-hurcji, bailt by .liistiuian, is remarkable for 
a’ mosaic of the Ti’ansfiguration, behind the altar, 
■with the portiait of the founder; and W'e were 
also shown the (Ihapel of the. iiurning Bush, 
whuh is considered the holiest spot in Sinai, it 
is very rich in silver and oiSental carpetings, 
and ev^cry one removes liis .shoe.s on entering, a9 
in the Mohauirnedan mostmes. The jiaintings and 
ilecorations of the cliurch, as is commonly the 
case in the East, are, tavvilry and vulgar. In the 
library are some nncg,red-for, ill-bound books, 
carelessly thrown togethei* Ivggledy-piggledy, and 
wo wore toll that there nvere eighty chestfuls 
more — .somew here ! Mental pahiilum is clearly not 
in much demand amongst the monks of Sinai. 

In a ‘room called the Archbislipii’s Room, show- 
ing some traces of furniture and wdth secular 
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pictures on the avails, we were shown a copy of 
the Psalms of j mvid, written microscopically and 
beautifully on twelve duodecimo pages ; and a 
manuscript of the four Gospels on vellum, in 
' li'tters of gold, and supposctl to date from the 
eighth century. Here is kept a visit(U*s’ hook, 
in«ivhieli ^ou are at liberty to give your opiniem 
about llie convent. Most people reiruin from this 
nnkiiidness. 

The garden of the convent is a ehanuing spot, 
in the midst of the rock-hiJimd Sinai ; and the 
gay blossoms of the almond, orange, and pcaeh 
mingle well with the melancholy looking cypress 
and dead green olive trees Jn a reeess is th(> 
charnel-house, with hundreds of fekulls scattered 
j about, with bones in hea]is and in basketfuK As 
in the Franeiscan convent at Malta, thfe lyonks 
have here the contomplatjon of uhat they must 
some day come to al^vays hefore them. The 
j Superior did not nccomiiany us inside the charuel- 
. liouse. He said he badii t heeii in 3’et ; and added 
Mgmfi<'anll,v, that he didn’t niteiid to go if he 
could help it! 

Oil the tolloMiiig day, w made the ascent of 
! ]\rouuts Mnsa and Sul^aleli Our eaimls took 
I us uj) iMilsa till we I'eadied a small jil.dcaii 
where there \\a- a well of water and a solitary 
(V[)t\ss tiee, lb re ve dismounted, M-ited 
tile diaprls of Fiiiali amf Eli.sha, and saw Ihe 
entrance to a cine ^ald to be that in vhidi Eh|ah 
"dvelr, ill Ifoivb’ The asieiit — whidi is now 
sleep, hut r(‘iid('ivd .easy I'y steps of atones — 
broie.’ht iis iii about au hour to tlie suiiiiiut of 
Jebel Mvisa. Tleiei'i a small eha]K*l and a mosipie, 
and a fine view of the Tur iiiomitains. On an 
adjoining rock, our guide pointed out to us a 
d]'ioloUT(‘d mark fpreading om i- a sn])erli( les of 
ahoiit till sipiare yaids, nliidi lie ml. nmd us 
wuh all gia\ity was ‘the iiiaik of the hack of 
.MiwoO 

This guidi', bv the nay, vas a pailiculavly 
undeiiii iimuk Iroiii the coii\ent, called Em- 
maniid. ilis garnility nas only eiiualleil by liis 
mendacity. He spoke a language in greater ])art 
Oieek, but lulorm-d liy Arabic and Italian. E\en 
Ihiad seemed able to make nothing ol lijs longer 
stones. Every peculiar rock or tree or cairn or 
mound had its ])arlicular (and ipnte ajnicrvphul) 
history ; and scareelv a saint in the calendar hut 
nas im'ss»:l intai lijs service. Thi.s sort of Ihmg 
is .annoying; and nhile one is iiilly impressed 
by the general features of Sinai, one is only 
n (Ml led and disgusted witli the palpable false- 
li' >d that endeavours to give a history to cAerj’’ 
object, regardless of probability even. So it is 
that at Jerusalem one can regard with reverence 
the immovable mountains and ^Tlllevs — Mount 
Olivet, Mount Zion, tlie valleys of Kedion, 
Siloain, and Jehosliaphat ; perhaps, too, the 
aim- -f umloii’ rernaini” - stones of the Temple ; 
nhil-' ('in* ’■ on!\ ni-uc-l lo feelings of contenijit 
’ at the localisation of events, encouraged by the 
Greek and Armenian jiriests for tlie deceptioif of 
the poor and simple Eiissian and other Ea.stern 
pilgrims, to the profit of their respective churches, 

^Ve now descendeih imd lunched close hy the 
chapels of Elijah ajul Mb-ha. JDre tin* monk, 
surrounded hy three or four little Arab boy's, 
who had accompanied us, made colTee, ami 
prollered some of the vile ma-stic, which Litter 
we declined. Bfother Emmanuel, however, helped 


himself rather freely, the result of which wa^ 
that although his loipiacity was in no degree 
lessened, his articulation became indistinct and 
his movements somewhat erratic. After travers- 
ing some comparatively level but broken ground 
between the peaks of the two mountuins we 
ascended the steep side of Sufsafeh, and at last 
refiehed a point where the? gieat riain of Eahah 
wa^ spread before us. M'e recognised what Dr 
lb ihinson ‘calls the ‘adii])tedness’ of tins spot to 
the events of the scripturaL narrative, and it 
r(*(iuircs but little imagination to stir iiji in the 
mil!. I a realisation of ihe events tliemselves. 

The other places of interest about Siuai do 
not n<*ces;-ilate elimhing, unless j^ou should care 
to ascend Jehid Katerina ; hut it is a long day’s 
lask, and scarceh- repays tlie trouble. In Wady 
T ■; T’ a c. ' ’ . 1 \ the Heir el Aibain (llie ( ‘onvent 
i !ii-‘ I :!}, I called in refeieiice to tlie minder 
ol forty monks by Arabs in the fbutlli century). 
Kow, it is only oenijiyal by a lew of tlie depeml- 
ents of St Katin run ’*•, ubo ciiitiv.ite tin. gardens 
piin ounding it. In this wail lb ere is a pleiitiiul 
sunply of water from springs in the mountain- 
side ; and there are tliree or four gardtuis rich 
ill frill Hrees. A cubic blah of granite in ubich 
are about a do/eii slits, frflm ^vhlch the water 
is supposed to have gushed vluii IMo-es anote 
it, is pointed out us Hire T{(M.k ol IMo.-i.''. The 
hoh* in which Aaron east the golden calf, and 
ihe mount on which he stood wlii'ii llie ‘]H-ople 
daucul around’ it, as also the spot when* Closes 
threw down the ’J'.ibles of the Law and liroke 
them, aie all point I d out lor the benefit ol those 
who care to accipt tin* Hatements ol the Sinai 
guides. 

‘J’he r<'n\ent d.nmed ihree poiiud- for the 
cotlce and mastic and the s.-i-mccs of Ih’olher 
Kinmaniiel ; while the Sniieiior was made hap]iy 
bv a jiresent ol tinned meats, butter, and other 
ai tides of a distinctly luilenten dial iic ter. Tin* 
inoiikb of Sinai an* leported to hie in a vi'i'y 
a--i‘etic manner; our e\]iei'un-‘e ol tlie chief and 
the brother led iis to a dilTerent opinion. 

With the peaks of lloreh coveied with snow*, 
and in the pure cri.-p and luMciiig air amongst 
these mountains, with tlieir AastJ} inteiestiug 
as-oeiations, an interMil of three or four days 
may he very jileusautly pa.-sod, hi foie again 
facing the scorching, shadelciss deseit joiuiic}". 
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Fum^ces ate a mourufuVliltle dinner alone, after 
ihe agitations to wliidi she had been sul)|eet. 
Her mother did not return ; and .Markham, who 
had been exjiected up to the last mom- nt, did 
not apiiear. It was iinusual to her now' to spend 
so many hours alone, and her mind was oppressed 
not only by the btrange scene with Ki'lly W'liiter- 
hoiirn, hut more deeply still by ('laiide’s iicw’s. 
GeoJj^c Gaunt had ahvays been a figure of great 
interest fo Frances ; and lii> aiipearauee here in 
the woihl wdaich w'as as yet so strange, with 
Ins giMve, indeed melancholy fac(% had luvakened 
her to a -sense of sympathy and frieudlincs- which 
no one had called forlli in her before, lie was 
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as strange as she was to that dazzling juzzle 
of faoi-iety, sat silent as she did, roused himself 
into mterest like her about matters which dfd 
not much interest anybody else. She had felt 
amid so many strangers that here was one whom 
she could ahvays umlerstand, wdiose thoughts she 
could follow, who Baii what she had been al«f)ut 
t<j say. It made no difference to Frances that 
lie had not signalled lier out for special notice. 
She took that quietly, as a matter of course. 
Her mothei*, Markham, the other jieople who 
appeared and disappeared in the house, were 
all more interesting, she felt, than she ; but 
sometimes her eyes liad met those of Captain 
Gaunt ill simpatliy, and she had iierccived 
that he could understand lier, whether he 
wished to do so or not. And then he w'as 
^Irs Gaunt’s youngest, of whom she had 
heard so much. It seemed to Franco.^ that his 
(hildhood and her owm had got all entangled, 
so that she could not be quite sure w'hetlier 
this and that nuident of the nursery had been 
told of him or of herself. She was more, familiar 
w'ith him thiui he could be with her. And 
I to hoar that lie w’as unhappy, that he wa.s in 
j danger, a strangi'r among people who preyed 
j upon liim, and yet not to be able to hell) him, 
j was almost more than she could bear. 

1 She went np to the empty drawing-room, 
with the soil illuimnation of many light'., w huh 
was habitual there, aivl whnh lay all decorated 
and bright, sw’eet with spring flowers, full of 
juctuivs and ornameiit>, like a dcseited palace . 
and felt the silence and beauty of it to b<* 
dreary and terrible, it wa^ lilci* a desert to 
her, or rather like a prison, in wliuh she 
must stay and wait aiul listen, and whate\<‘r 
might come, do nothing to luiidcr it. What 
; could she do? A girl could not go out into 
those haunts, w-here (daude Ibiuisay, thougli he 
was so delicate, could go ; .slie could not put 
herself forw’^ard, and warn a man, who would 
think he knew much better than she could tlo. 
She sat down, and tried to read ; and then got 
up, and glided about from one table to another, 
from one picture to another, looking vaguely at 
a score of things w'lthout seeing them. Then 
j she stole Avitlun the shadow' of the curtain, ami 
I looked out at the caniages which w’ent and 
j came, now and then draw'ing up at adjacent 
I doors. It made her heait beat to see them 
I approaching, to think .that inuhaps they w'ere 
' <-oming here — her mother pel haps ; jh-i haps Sir 
‘ Thomas ; perhaps rMaihliain Was it possible 
that this night, of all others — this night, when 
her heart seeiiu’d to appeal to earth and heaven 
lor some one to helj) her — mibody would come? 
j It was Frances’ first experience of the.se vigils, 
i ivliich to some W’omen fill up so much of life, 
j There had never been any anxiety at Bordighera, 

, any disturbing influence. Slie had always known 
j where to find her father, wdio could solve ^'very 
j uroblem and chase away every difficulty. Would 
lie, she wondered, be able to do so now’ ? Would 
j be, it Ije were here, go out for her, and find 
j Gi‘urge Gaunt, and deliver him from his pur- 
j sutrt i But Frances, could not say to herself [ 
■ 


that he would have done so. j^Ie was not fond 
of disturbing himself. He w’ould have said : 
‘It is not my business;’ he would have refused 
to interfere, as Claude did. And what could 
she do, a girl, by herself? Lady Markham had 
been very anxioirs to keep him out of harm’s 
way ; but she had said plainly that she w'ould 
not forsake her own son in order to save the 
son of another w’oman. Frances Vas W'aiidering 
painfully through labyriiith.s of such thougli ts, 
raiking her brain W’lth vain questions as to 
I what it w'aa possible to do, wdien Markham’s 
han-som stopping with a sudden clang at the 
door, drove her thoughts away, or at loa.st made 
a break in tbcm, and replaced, by a nervon-s 
tremor of excit<‘incut and alarm, the pangs of 
anxious expectation and snspeiise.- She would 
i.ilhcr not have seen Markham at that moment. 
She w'as ftuid of lier brotlior. It gri(*ved her 
to hear even Lady ]\I.irkliam .speak of him in 
(pie.'tionable teims: all the natural preiudicis of 
atlectioiiato j’outh Avere eiili.sted on Ins side ; 
but, ((U‘ the fir-'t time, felt tli.'il .she had no 
confidence in Markham, .iiid wishid that it had 
been any one l)ut bim. 

He laiue in with a lij,ht oveicoat over hi.s 
cAciiing c1(»thes ; he had been dining out; but 
he did not meet ]'hMnce.s with tlie utU‘mbaiTas.se(l 
eountenance aaIikIi she had thouglit Avould haA'o 
made it so difficult to .s]ieak to him about Avbat 
she had heard, lie came iu hiiiiiedly, looking 
round the draAviiig-rooiii willi a rapid iin^esti- 
gating glance, before lie took aiiv notice of 
Frames, ‘Where is the molliiu he asked 
lmrrie<lly. 

‘Slie lias not (nine bai k,’ said Frances, divining 
from Ills look that it Avas nune(.es,sary to say 
mole. 

Maikliam sat down abruiilly on a sofa nenr. 
He tlid not make any lepl} fo her, but jmt 
up the handle of Ins taiie to Ins nmuth amHi 
a ciinou.s mixture of flu* coiiiie and the tragie, 
Avliich .‘•truck lier in s])ife of hi'iwdf. He did 
not require tu put any (pie-tioii ; he kneAv very 
Avell Avliere lii^ mother Ava*-, and all that Av.is 
haj>peiung. I’he .sense of the great iri.sis avIikIi 
had ainved took from him all jiower of speecli, 

) ).iraly.siug him willi mingled a\A'e and dismay, 
hit yet the odd liltle figure on the sofa sucking 
hi.s cane, Jii.s hat in las otli or Im iid. his features 
all fallen into beAvihlerment and helple.ssness, 
Avas ab-tiurd. Out of the depths of Franci-s’ trouble 
came a h;y.'.t(*rual titter against her aaiII. This 
roused him also. He looked at her with a faint 
e\ancscent binile. 

‘Laughing at me. Fan? Well, I don’t wonder. 
I am u nice fellow to have to do Avitli a tragedy. 
Scri'aniing faree is more like my style.’ 

‘1 did not laugh, Markham; 1 have not any 
heart lor laughing,’ she said. 

‘Oh, didn’t you? But it sounded like it. — 
Fan, tell mi‘, iia.s the motluT been long away, 
an.l did any one see that unfortunate girl when 
.‘•he Avas here ? ’ 

‘No, Markham — unlt‘.ss it Avere Mr Ramsay ; he 
saAA her drive UAvay Avitli^m imma.’ 

‘ The Avorst^ of old gossips,,’* he said, desperntidy 
sucking his cane, Avith a gloomy broAV. ‘I don't 
know an old woman so bad. No quarter there 
— lhatjs the AA’ord. — Fan, the mofher is a trump. 
NoHimg is so biul Avlien she 'is mixed up in 
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it. — Was Nelly \nuch cut or was blie in 
one of lier wild fits? Poor girl! You must 
not think badly of Nelly. She has had hard 
lines. She never had a chance : an old brnte, 
ii.sed up, Hint no woman eould take to. Put 
6hf*has d<:«,e her duty by him, J^'an.’ 

‘She does not think &o, Markh.im ’ 

‘Oh, by Jove, she was giving you that, was 
she?— Fan, I f^ometlmes think poor Nelly’s off 
her head a little. J‘onr Nidly, poor gul > I 
don’t want to set her up for an example ; but 
she has done her duty by liini. llememlier this, 
Avhatever yon ma}’ hear. I- -am rather a gooil 
one to know.’ 

He gave a curious little ( buckle as he said 
this — a sort of strangled laugh, of whicli he* was 
ashamed, and stifled it in its birth. 

‘Markliam, 1 want to speak to yeui —about 
something very sevioiu'.’ 

He gave a keen look at her sidew.ivs from 
the corner of one eye. Then lie said in .i sort 
of whisper to himself, ‘Preaching;’ hut added 
in his own voice • ‘Fire away, Fan,’ with a look 
of resignation. 

‘ J\Iai Kliani - it is about C'ajitaiii flaunt’ 

‘Oh !’ he cried. JJe gave a little laugh ‘ You 
frightened me, my de.ir. 1 tliought at this time 
ol the day you uere going to give me a sermon 
ivom the depths of your moral expeiumce. Fan 
So long a^ it isn’t about |)(tor Nilly, say uhat 
you jdea'-e about t.laimt. - Y hat .'ihoul (lauiit?’ 

‘Oh, IMarkham, J\lr PaiiiNiy toM me- aivl 
mamma ha.- been fiightcm-d ever since lie (ame. 
AV’^liat have you done uith him, ‘Markh.im f Don’t 
yon reinemhe.j Hie old gcueial at I! ’ ’ ’ ' 

ins mother'^ And he had justio.. t* • . i i, 
ior his ludiilay, after ^etiis au<l year- And 
lhe;v are ]»ooi — that is to sa\, they are uidl 
enough oil lor them ; hut tln-y are not like 
ni.imma .ind }oii. They ha\e not got lioi-es 
and (milages ; tlu'y don’t live - a- you (lo.’ 

‘As 1 do' I am the jwioiv-t little beggar 
living, and that is the truth, Fan ’ 

‘The ])onrest ' — ]\Iark]iiim, loii may thin!: mui 
can laimh at n.e. 1 am iml (de\er, 1 am <inite 
iguoiMut — that i know. Put how can you say ^ 
you arc jioor? You don’t know uhat it i- to' 
bo poor. When they go auay in the siimiiK'r, 
tliev chooscwlittle (jujet places; tlun .spare e\ciy- 
tliiiig they can. That is one thing J know 
btifler than you do — To say you arc iioor ’’ 

He rose up and came towards her, and taking 
lier luiiids in his, gave them a .sipiee/e -nlucii , 
>\as jiainful, though lie Ava.s unconscious of it. ' 
‘Fan,’ he .'aid, ‘all that is very pretfy, and true i 
for you. Put if 1 hadn’t been p*oor, do you [ 
think all this ■N^ould have, ha]>i)ein‘d as it 1ias ; 
done? J>o you think I’d liavc stood by and' 

let Nelly marry Uiat lidlow? Do you think ? ' 

Hush ! there’s the iiiotlmr, with news ; no doubt, j 
Hie’s got news. Fan, what d’j’c think it’ll 
be?’ • • I 

He held Iut hands tight, and pressed them ' 
till she liad almost cried* out, looking in lier ' 
fiicc with a sort of nervous smile winch twitched ! 
at the corners of l^is mouth, loiAing in her ! 
eves as if into a mirror where he could .see i 
tlic reflection of something, and w be siiarcd 
the pain of looking directly at it. Sh# saw ' 
that the sul)jec’t*wdiich was of so much mtiwest j 
to her had passed clean out of his head, llis j 


own affairs tvere uppermost in Markham’s mind, 
(fs 18 generally the case when a man can be 
supposed to have any affairs at all of liis own. 

And Frauce.s, kept in tins position, as a sort 
of mirrijr in wliich he could see the reflection 
of ^Ins mother’.s face, saw Lady Markham come 
in,* looking very pale and fatigued, with tliat an* 
of having, worn her oiitdooi dress for hours 
which gives a port ol’ haggard aspect to wi'ari- 
ness. She gave a glance round, evidently Avilh- 
oiit perceiving very cleaily wdin was lliere, then 
sank w'earily upon the sofa, hjosening her cloak 
‘It is all over,’ she said m a low' tone', as if 
speaking to liersidf it is all over. Of cour-i', 

1 c ud I n'»t ‘ mic awev ■> ‘'nv ’ 

M.irk'ii.mi h : . ■ I ’ h.iuds wu’thout a wmrd. 
He >falkcd away to the tuither window', and 
diew tlie cm tain aside and looked out. Why, 
he eould not liavt* told, nor with wdiat purpose 
— W'lth a vague iiiteiilion of making suie that 
the hansom winch stood there so coii.stantly, w’as 
at the door. 

‘What ks M.ukham doing?’ said his mother 
with a faint (|Ui‘rulous tone. ‘Tell him not to 
tidget with the.-e curtaiii<* It worrie-' me 1 
am tired, and my iieives'are all Avrong — Ye<, 
von can Uke my cloak, Frances. Don’t call 
an\l>ody. No one w'lU come here to-night 
Mnrkh.mi, did you hear Avliat I said? It is all 
over. 1 wanted till’ I 

lie came towards lu'r from the end of the 
room W’lth a .-oit of snuK* upon Ins gray sand;^- ' 
colomvd fa C(*, 111 - month and eyebrows tw'itcliiiig, 1 
Ins ('y(‘s screw eel np .-o tliat notlinig but two 
ket ‘11 little glimmers of nlieftioii w’erc visible. 

‘ Vou are not the sort,’ Ik* .said, with a little 
tremor in his voice, ‘ to fors.ike a man wdien he 
IS down.’ Jh‘ had Ins hands in his pockets, Ins 
shonhlm.- pu.shc'd u]) ; nowhere could thorn have 
been .seen u less Iragn figure. Yet every line 
of Ills odd face wa.s touched and moMiig wdtli , 
feeling, totally hcwoiid any power of expres.sion 

111 Wolds. I 

‘It ua.s not a h.ijipy .'^ceiii',’ she paid. ‘He , 
.sent tor hei at the last. Sar.ah Wnitei bourn j 
wa.s there at tlie hedsiile. She was loud of j 
him, 1 believe. A w'omau c.nmot hel]) being fond j 
of licr brother, howi'ver little he may dcser\e i 
It. Nellv’ 

Here Markham broke in wdlh a pound that j 
w.as like, yet not like, Ins usual laugh. ‘How'’.s j 
Nellv ho paid abruptly, Avithout sequenee or i 
reason. J^ady IMailHiam paused to look at him, ^ 
and then AAeiit on. ' 

‘Nidly trembled po, 1 «ould scarcely keep her j 
Aip She Avanted not to go ; she said Avhat aa'iis ’ 
the good? Jhit I got her persuaded at lust. A ! 

man dying like that, is a— is a It is not a j 

pleasant sight. He signed to lier to go and Id.ss ' 
fnin ’ Lady IVIarkham shuddered slightly. ‘He 
AA'as past .speaking — I mean, he AA'as past under- j 
.standing. I — I AVish I liad ikA roou it. One 1 
can’t get such a si eiie out of one’s mind.’ I 

She put ii]> her liand and pies'^ed her fingers ' 
upon ^lei* eyes, as it the picture Avas there, and 
she A\a.s ti'ving to get rid of it. l\hirkliam had 
turned aAA'iiy ag.Ain, and was examining, or peem- 
ing to exaniine, the lloAATrs in a jardirniTe. Now 
and then he made a movement, as if lie Avonld 
liaA’^e stopped the nurrative* Francos, trembling 
and crying Avith natural horror and distress, had 
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loo‘«encd her mother's cloak and taken off her 
boijinjt while she went on speaking. Lady Mork^ 
ham’s hair, though always covered with a cap, was 
as bi uwii and smooth as her daughter’s. Frances 
put her hand upon it timidly and smoothed the 
satin braid. It was all she could do to show 
the emotion, the sym'pathy in her heart ; afid 
she was as much startled in mind as nhysically, 
when liady Markham suddenly threw one arm 
round her and rested her head upon her 
shoulder. ‘Thank God,’ the mother cried, ‘that 
here is one, whatever may happen, that will 

never, never Frances, my love, don’t mind 

what 1 say. I am worn out, and good for 
nothing. Go and get me a little wine, lor 1 
have no '^trength left in me.’ 

Maikbam turned to her with his chuckle more 
marked than ever, as Frances left the room. ‘I 
am glad to sec that you have strength to 
reiaeiiiber what you’re about, mammy, in spite 
of that little break-down. It wouldn’t do, would 
it? — to let Frances behove that a match like 
AVintei'bourn was a thing slie would never — 

never ! though it wasn’t amiss for poor Kelly, 

in her diiy.’ 

iMarkiiam, you are very hard iqion me. The 
cliild did not imder-tand either one thing or the 
other. And I Avas nut to blame about Nelly ; 
you cannot say I to blame. If I had heeii, 
1 think to-night iiii-ht make up : that ghastly 
face, and Nelly’s (lo-.e to it, Mith her eyes 
staring in horror, the poor little mouth’ — ^ 

^ Markham’s exclamation was short and sharp 
like a pistol-shot. Tt was a lu'^nr vll.i’ 1 . but 
not one to be put into print ‘"{■[i t', ’* he 

said. ‘It can do no good going over it. — ^AVlio’s 
AVitli her now ? ’ 

‘ I could not stay, hfarkliam ; besides, it v’ould 
have bei'ii out ot place. She has her maul, 
who js very kind to her ; and I made them 
give her a sleeping-draught — to make her forget 
her trouble. _h>arah Wiiitcrbourii laughed out 
v'heu I asked for it. The doctor was shocketl. 
It was so natural that poor little Nelly, Avho 
never saw anything so ghastly, never was in 
the house with death ; never saw, imicli less 
touched ’ 

‘I can understand Sarah,’ he said with a grim 
smile. 

Frances came back ivitli the wdne, and her 
mother paused to Iciss her as .she took it from 
her hand. ‘I am sure you liavc had a wu'uring, 
luiscrahle evening. You h)ok quite pale, my 
dear I ought not to speak of such horrnl things 
before you at your age.^ But you ree, Mai'kham, | 
slie saAv Nidly, and heard her wild talk. It was 
all excitement and misery and overstrain ; for in 
reality she had nothing to ri;proa(h herself wdtli 
— nothing, Frances. Fie proved that by sending 
for her, as I tell you. lie knew, and everybody 
knows that poor Nelly had done her duty by 
him.’ 

l^rauces ^laid little attention to this strange 
defence. She was, as her mother knew, yet could 
scarcely believe, totally incapable oi comprAiend- 
ing the grounds on which Nelly was so strongly 
asserted to have <lone her duty, or of under- 
standing that not to have wronged her husband 
in the one unpardonable way, gave her a claim 
upon the applause of i her fellows. Fortunately, 
indeed, Frances was defended against all qiies- 
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tions on this subject by the possession of that 
uususpeeted trouble of her owm, of which she 
felt that for the night at least it was futile to 
say anything. Nelly w^as the only subject upon 
which her mother could speak, or for which 
Markham had any ears. They did, not my 
anything either after Frances left them, or in 
her jM^esence, of the future, of which, no doubt, 
their minds were full-— of which Nelly’s mind 
had been so full when she burst into Lady 
Markham’s room iu her finery, on that very 
day. What was to happen after what ‘ the 
widow’ — that name against which she so rebelled, 
but which was already fixed upon her in all 
the clubs and drawing-rooms — was to do; that 
was ;x question which was not openly put to 
each other by tho two persons chielly con- 
cerned. 

When Markham appeared in his usual haunts 
that night, he was aware of being rcg.'ir'Icd with 
many significant looks; but these lu- v\a-> of 
course prcpai-ed for, iind met with a r .)uiitenance 
in which it would have puzzled tiic wisest to 
find any hjiccial exproftsion. 

Lady Markham went to bed as soon as licr 
son left her. She hud said she coiihl ivcuve no 
one, being much fatigued. ‘Mv lady liave bcoi 
with Min Wiuterbourn,’ was the aUhW'i'r made 
to Sir ’riioma'i when he eaiiio to the door 
late, after a tedious debate in the 3I(»iifce ot 
Gomiiions. Sir Thomas, like everybod}, was 
full of Fjieculatious on this subject, though In' 
regarded the subject from a point of vii'W dif- 
lercnt Irom tlie popular one. The world was 
occu])ied with the question whether Nelly W’ould 
many Markham, now that she was rh h ami 
free. Ihit what occiipual Sir Thoniafc, who had 
no douht on this .subject, was the- alleiwaid' ? 
^Vllat would Lady Maikham rlo? AVas it not 
now at last the moment lor AVaiiiig to come 
home ? 

lu Lady IMaikliani’s mind, potih' similar 
ilu>ught.s were ailoat. She laid said that she 
was Jutigued ; but iatigue does not mean .sleep, 
at least not at Lady Markham’s agix It means 
retirement, sihun-i*, and leisure lor the lar more 
fatiguing exertion of T. i t AVln 'i r maid 
had been tJi.snjiwd, an I'.-. lai.'-L in.’. I I p was 
all that was k/t m her eima r^’d, , rn •! 'or- •.], 
luxurious room, the questioir^iba! ;i- ■■ m la r 
mind were manifold. Maikham’s marri.ige would 
in.ake a vv«jndeilul dilferencc in his niot}ici’’s 
life. Her liouse in Futon Square she would 
no douht retain ; hut the lovely little house in 
the Isle of AAhght, W'hich had been always 
hers — the hole mu establishment in the country 
w’ould be liers no more. .These tw’o things of 
themselves wouhl make a great ’'dificrcnce. But 
what W'ds of btill more couseouence was that 
]\rarkhani himself wouhl bo hers no more. He 
vvonhl belong to his wife. It W’as impot-hible to 
hoiieve of him that he would ever bo otherwise 
than afl’ectioiiate and kiml ; but wdiat a dill’er- 
eiice when Markham .was no longer one of the 
hourichold ! • And then Viq, husband, so long cut 
<ilf, BO far separated, mucli by distance, more by 
the sev'erance of nil the habits and mutual claims 
which bind people together — with him what 
would Jfollow' ’ AVhat W’ould be the effect of the 
change? Questions like thestf, diverfeilied by 
pciqieiual eflorts of imagination to bring before 
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her a^ain the f^ra^ical scene of which she had 
been .i witness— the dyin« man with his hoarse 
attempts to he intelligible — the young, haggard, 
liorrihed countenance of Kelly, compelled to 
approach the awful figure, for wdiieh she had 
a child’s tlread, kojit her awake long into the 
ni^lit. It is seldom that a woman of her age 
si’Cs herself on the ’eve of such changes without 
any will of hers. It seemed to have overwhelmed 
her in a inoinont, although, indeed, she had 
foreseen the catastrophe. What would Nelly 
do? was Ihc miestion all the Avorhl was asking 
Lilt Lady iMailvliam had another which occupied 
her as much on her side. AVaniig, what would 
ho do ? 


CHOLERA: 

CAN IT BE rilE^ E:?TEU nr INOCBLATrON f 

ITm’IMly for mankind, some men are ‘.sjiccialisls,’ 
and keep their attention fixetl on one subject, 
coiitimiiiig to labour hir its elucidalion wdieii 
then; is no geumvil public intercit iu the mattei. 
As there IS no rujal road to what wc cull science, 
mor*' than to other learning, it is only hy .such 
})atKiit and coiiluuious laltonr, aided it is tine 
noAv and then by lluslies of wdiat looks like 
in‘'p]Mlion, that ils vntories arc won. 'J’lie 
object of the W’riter is to give what seems like 
an illustration of this tiutli iii a .‘'hort account 
cd what some recent e.\p<‘iiiiicnts h.i\e taught 
ii'i to the best methods oi aveiting the fatality 
(auseil b}'’ cholera, to Aihiili jmhlic att ntuui 
1 ms been diiected, consequent upon its ravages in 
I Spun and its later reappcaiauee in Frame and 
Ttal,>. The whole qiie.stion is .still surrounded 
with dilhiulties, and w'lll for sonii' time be the 
subject of inmdi dwiissioii. Without esjsmdng 
eiLhtn* side in the controver.sy, we wi.di to Jay 
bcloie our readers a brh’f i<'bumr> of the lacts and 
arguments that are being adduced. 

Fiolc'-gor ikirdon SundiThOii, in 3ilay last, 
deliveu'd before the Royal Institution a lecture 
iu w'liu h were summarised the facts as to wdmdi 
experts are agreed with regard to this disease. 
And first let it he noted that true cholera 
— that Ts, A.'iat.# cholera — is native in India. 
Of course the opportuii]tie.s of stiidjung it there 
are xcry much gre.iter tlian in Europe, when* 
happily for the inhabitants its apjiearance is 
much more rare. Why this is so w'lll appear 
further on. In October of the year 1H17, ‘an 
event occurred w'hich at once g^ave the disease 
a significance it had not before possessed. The 
Marquis of }4astiiig>^, wdth an army of OATr ten 
ihoiisaiid Europeans and a mueh larger native 
force, WMS ii# Ihiudelcund, not far from Allaha- 
bad, wdicre cholera w'a,s then raging. CholiTU had 
on several previous occasions interiercd with mili- 
tary operations, but this time it attacked IJasfings’s 
European troops with a violence of Avhich there 
had before been no cx;jwnple. The jiestilenco con- 
tinued hir scA'oral Veeks with unabated destruc- 
tivenc'.s, until earfy m Kovemb^'r the army wa.s 
withdrawn from the Bundelcund, and moAred 
AATstwards in its march toAA'arils GAvalior, on 
Avhich the i^ortality at once subsided. Thou- 
sands of dead and dying Avcrc loft behind, but 


j cholera was left behind Avith them, and a les.son 
i AA*as learned Avdiich has since been often repeated 
In Indian experience — that a\ hen a military force 
is encountered by cliolci’a, removal from the 
infected locality is the ohly effectual way of 
checking it.’ 

Koav if cholera, as ]•, populmly sujiposed, is, 
like z3uiiotic di.'-ease.s such a>> scarlet fcA'cr, cap- 
able o| being coimnumcated from one person to 
another, it does not seem at all clear hoAV this I 
re-ult could happen. And ><‘1 it is certain that 
the romoAuil of a iierson suflVimg from the disease 
Avill carry the infeclion from one district to 
another. Profe.SMJi* Sandemoii ])uls another fact 
bolore u.s, namely : that after a period of quies- 
cence, ihc poison-matter of cholera may recover 
it-> activity^ under suitable cc»uditions. It is 
also* certain that Avhatever the contagium or 
]»t)i.son-matter i^, it ur-l'-Tl><'''llA’- po'j=!e.sseR the 
poAA'er of enornioiiN - \\ u pi. .«*■ Avlach is 
an essential ])ro])er(y^of all organisms. Snmming 
np these facts and the coiulii.sioiis from them, 
he 'obserA'es : ‘Tlie MTk’t.ir' tl'f’efore, that 
cholera, like othia* ij-nnni- i’,' i ■ , owes its 
])OAAer of spreading to a living and sell-multi- 
jilying* orpnisni, i.s so well founded, that Ave 
au‘ justified in taking It as a startiiig-iioiut 
from which Ave may at once proiced to inquire 
- fir.st, where this self-inultij)! leaf ion takes place; 
and secondly, Iioav it is brought about ’ 

In zymotic diseases between the tune of infec- 
tion AAith the .spicific organism and death (or the 
culmination of the disorder if it he not fatal), the 
((rgamsm multiplies in tlw body until it ha» con- 
sumed all its aj'pvojniate noundiment, or until 
it has produced .‘■uch a quantity' of it-^ particAilar 
poi.Nonous ]»roducts, that like a human being 
eonlined in a elo>e room, aaIio is pnioUu'ivd from 
having converted a great part of tlie o.vAgeii into 
<ail)onic acid, existence is no longer possible to it. 
This 0 ( cni's not only in the human hod}', but in 
other media, and to organi.sins concerning Ailiich 
AAe knoAv ninth mort* than Ave do about those 
peculiar to zymotic cli east'.-,, Aidiich are as yet 
veiy iinpcrfecth' undei'.stof>d. Yeast Avill ccosc to 
gvoAV ill a beer wort chiefly from two causes: 
lir.4, AA'hen it lias exhau''tetl all its Baccharine or 
other food ; and fcecondly, A\hen it has produced a 
large proportion of alcohol. The lerment Avhich 
piodiice.s laetic add is another example. Under 
suitable conditions it groAVs vigorously until it 
lias jiroduced lactic acid to the extent of about 
tAvo per cent, of the liquid medium. Tlien it 
.stops ; hut if the lactic acifl be neutralised by the 
addition of an alkali — the organism Avill begin 
to groAv again until ^le tAvo i)cr cent, limit be 
reaclied. 

A single yea.st cell, a sin.gle cell of the lactic 
ferment, a single lod of the jiecuhar bacillus or 
rodlike organi-m ol sjdeiiic fever, or of ^ the 
spirillum ol ivlap.sing fever, Avill, if placed iu a 
suitable medium, in or out of the animal body, 
at once go on leproducing itself and jiroJucing 
its definifo jiroducts, Avdiith in the animal or 
man ‘communicate the disease.’ I'liis is not so 
AvAh cholera. Not only have scientists up to the 
prc.^ent time (according to rrofe.ss.)r Sanderson — 
but oil tins point we shall have soiiiething to say 
iurther on) been unable to identify the jieculiar 
organism ; hut, as Profe.esor Sanderson reniaiks : 
‘Nor has it been louwd cither that the bodies 
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I of peiNoiis affected with cholera, or that any part 
i of them, possesbed the power of inlccting healthy 
jicrsonK. Consequently, the opinion first arrived 
at, and formulated by Professor Petteukofer, has 
come to be very gfenerally adopted — that in 
cholera the multiplication of the germ takes ' 
place, not in the tissues of the sick person, but 
171 his environment. . . . Putting this into 
I plainer language, it means that when the cholera 
1 germ invades a previously uninfected locality, 

I the first thing it does is not to iind a home for 
; itself — as the germ of smallpox, of cattle plague, 
or of splenic fever would do — in the body of 
some healthy person, but to sow itself in vohat- 
ever material at or near the surface of the, caith 
7s Jit for its reception and reyetalmi. Now in our 
study of the laws of diffiMou of cholera wc have 
seen that, although cholera may be repeatedly 
introduced by personal interenurho into an umn- 
lected locality without result, it finally, after a 
longer or shorter latency, bears fruit ; and this 
we explain on tlie hypothesis that oi the tno 
conditions whicli are esientiul to the fructification 
i ol the germ — namely, the presence of the oiganisiii 
i itself, and the presence of a soil suitable fur its 
j growth, the latter is of more importance than 
I the former; that, in shoit, the reason why a 
I given town or country remains exempt from 
! cholera — is not that the seed of infection fails 
1 to reach it, but that those local conditions which 
j are necessary for its vegetation are v anting.’ 

, We may remark, in passing, that the law stated 
in the last paragrajih is entirely in ai-coid vith 
that x>ro\ed to be true by Pasteur, Tyndall, and 
others, vho have studnsl the que.stion of those 
organisms whose seeds or germs are generally 
airborne. They are so minute, and so <*on- 
stantly present, that the chief icasun they do not 
propag.ite more freely is that only a few media 
are suitable for tlieir development. Professor 
Sanderson then goen on to jioint out that d ne 
want to find this germ of cholera, we must sear* h 
for it either in the soil or in the alimenbirv canal 
of infected persons ; and he observes that it lias 
hitherto been only sought in the latter. As is 
n ell known, Dr Koch, (he discoverer of the genu 
or bacillus of consumjition, which he has bhonn 
how to make visible under the microscujie hy a 
most ingenious plan of staining, i laims to have 
discoiered (1) ‘That the germ lu cholera has the 
form of a curved rod, vludi he ]iken'> to a 
comma ; and (2) that the disease (cholera) is 
caused hy (he presence, growth, and multiplication 
of this organism in tlie ap]taratus for absorption 
contained in the lower part of the small intestine, 
and by the consequent formation Uktc of an 
' animal iioison which produces the collapse, and 
, the other fatal cdects ol cholera.’ The incredulity 
with which these claims of Dr Koch have been 
received by the scientific Avorld, and the reasons 
I assigned by Professor Lankester and Dr Dallinger 
for not accepting them, are Avell known ; and 
*1 when Dr Klein, aaIio vab at the head of a commis- 
sion appointed by the Indian government to 
jvport generally on the ])ructical bearing of Koch’s 
alleged discovery, swalloweil a tumblerful of tCie 
organism in ipichtion vitbout rcMilts, it seemed 
evident that the fiudnig of the commission repre- 
' senled the true facts of the cahe— namely, that 
' ‘ alUiough the so-called cholera bacillus swarms m 
’ the intestiuc of every perijou affected with cholera, 

^ 


it does not there play the part which is attributed 
to it.’ *' 

But (his is not quite the last word upon 
the matter, and if we turn to the August 
numhor of the Nineteenth Century, we shall he^ir 
wJiat Dr Cameron has to say on the method 
lot ‘Anti-cholera Vaccination’ practised by Br 
Perran, of Tortuga, in Spam. Dr Cameron, after 
animadA’crting on the Philistine spirit with 
which Englibhinen h.ive received Dr Koch’s 
alleged discoveries, and Dr Ferraii’s method of 
inoculation based upon them, goes on to say ; 
‘But the Avorld moves, e\en though we may 
shut our eyes to the fact, and jiooh-pooh it 
os a mere hypothesis. For my part, 1 prefer 
to examine cvideni'c instead ' I i‘.'i! 0 "iTig it ; 
and Igoking at the e\iiki)(e ii .■•.ui- ' J'icimms 
discovery, and coinpariiig it with ivliat can be 
adduced m suiquirt of the discovery of .Tenner, 
I ha\e not the slightest liesitation in saying 
that that evidence is as anijile as it f'>idd well 
he made during the six months v. hu ii have 
elapsed since Perran inaiigui-atetl In > -ystem on 
himself, and that it is infinitely move crucial 
and eonvmeing than an\lbing wliiih .leimer 
could hriiig forward ten yi'ai’s after las first 
experiment on hi*N sou,’ 

He then gives statistics to prove that the chance 
of not dying from smallpox is about (hirtv-uiie 
and a half tmi'*', greater among the vaccinated 
than the iinvaccinuted ; and eonti,ists with these 
figures (hoNC deiiied from a te^t experiment made 
hy Dr Pci run m the island of Alcira, w'lach con- 
tains sixteen thousand inhabitants, m Ajuil, ^f.iy, 
and June of (he ])re^ent yi ar. Tlie lesults of 
this experniM'iit go to show (hal. the security 
agaiu^'t a fatal attaik of iliolei.i is as to 1. 
This IS, no doubt, a grand result to have obtained, 
and as it is uuthentiealed by idi veil do; tors m 
Alcira, there seems no e/ond rc.e.ou to doubt (he 
accuracy of the statinnent, unles', it is asserted 
that the eleven do; tors wished to jialni oil cooke;! 
Statistics on the ]iiiblic. 

The theory upon w’liic'h PeiTun’s procedure is 
based is founded ui»on tin* (asM*rted) discovery of 
Dr Koch, that the ( oniin.i baiilliis is the cause of 
oliolera. We do not think J'Vnan’s success can be 
said to liave strictly jnoted Kocli’s assumption, 
but it ceitamly helps t(j strengtlu*4i it. Tins Dr 
Danieron si'cius to admit, an;i, even Professor 
Lankester does not go so far as to say that the 
comma haiillus is not the cause of cholera, hut 
only as.seits that Kodi had not rigorously estab- 
lislied Ins case that it Avas. 

Lc*t us see Avhat Ferran’s method of inocula- 
tion is. It IS, perhaps, noAv tolerably Avell knoAvn 
tb.xt mo>t, if 110^ all, of the small, almost ulti'n- 
luicros; opic organisms, for which Sedillot devised 
the name of microbes, like almost all other organ- 
isms m nature, have an egg or spore, form as well 
as an adult stage. Tlieir habits and forms are 
almottt umumeruble. They are the active agents 
in fcKneiitation, putrefaction, and decay. Plants 
could not groAV, digestion in animals would 
cease, if inici obes were baqislied from the world, 
and on the other hand ttuviy diseases AA'ould 
cease. Tliey pnqiagate Avitly" such immense 
rapidity, that (as Dr Cameron says) during one 
revolution of tlie eaith a greater number of 
geueratio^a will have sprung into life than man 
can boast of since the days of Adam, They 
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will flourish not only in their natural media, 
hut m artificial!;^ prepared soliitions, where the 
difliculty arises to irecp the species pure. Heie 
j a;j;ain Dr Koch lias devised a simple and most 
ingenious method to insure this ]mrity or separa- 
tion of spffcies. By cultivation m a preparation 
untie in «the form of a .lelly, witli proper precau- 
tions, this is acc(*inpli.sho(l. 

Supposinn now we have a pure culti\ation of 
the comma bacillus in ^eLitine : il we introduce it 
into the human hotly, what happens? Dr Klein, 
as w’e have seen, wlien in India swallowed full 
doses, and was none the worM*. Dr Koth ntterlv 
iaih'd to reproduce the disease in animals, and, 
imleod, went so far as to say that lu* ettiisideretl 
tlie brute creation insusceptible to it. Dr Cameron 
savs : ‘And yet these luiiaohe dinners pioved 
absolutely nothin" infU'c than would be iiroved it 
a ])bilosopbic horse sb#uld set himself to show 
that the parasitic hot-worm had nothin" to do 
‘ with tlie gadfly, liy swallowiii" a moulliful of the 
fiill-"rowii insect He would find hunself none 
the worse ; hut he would ha\e proved nothin", for 
he had simjdv Evallowe<l the (ly instead of the 
e"". . . . The pu//liu" tliiii" about Koch’s 
comma bacillus . . was, liow it conld ]>ossiI.ly 

do the mischief whuh lie attiihiiled to it. The 
smallest tiace of acid hilled it, and the gastric 
jime of every .iinmal, intliidiu" Dr Klein, into 
whose btoiuach it vas introduf ed, digested it Avith 
peifect ease. . . . Tlie niOi^t assiduous eare on 
the part <d Ko 'h and his disdph's having laihsl 
to induce it to ]ii’odiiee spores, they asM-ited , . . 
that the diolera nnerohe d<K s not juopagatc itself 
hv spms's. . . . Well, wh.it Ur Ferrau hrielly 
alleges is, that, he has discovered a method of 
indiumg Ko(h s comma bacillus to produce spores, 
and that those spores, like the spoies of other 
microbes, manilcst a iilalitv inconi])aial>ly gieater 
than the adult form of the oiganism. Intro- 
duced into the stomach, they <l<‘lv the acids cd' 
the oailier proi’(}ss(‘s of digcssimn, and safedv reach 
those poitioiis of the intestine in uliicdi their 
luippv hunting-ground is placed.’ 

I'liis entirely agrees with what we before 
learnetl about the tiaiisinission o( the disease. 

I I’lie organism recpiirc's to be in a dilleient 
enviruiimciit, and probably in a diflerent .stage 
of its life histop}', belore it can iniect mankind. 
So far theory, Vit Bcienee demands jirnnf 
by e.\ penmen t. Dr IVrraii is st.it<>d by Ur 

(\'imeron to have furnished this ju-oof by the 
following experiment before the Barcelona Com- 
mission ; ‘Under the eyes of its memhers, the 
comma bacillus h.is been dev* loped into gpoies 
and spirilla*, and these again into comma bacilli. 
Before their eyes a quantity of tlie culture of 
the infective IW’in has been taken, and divided 
into two parts. One strained tlirtuigh a Chamber- 
land (porcel ain)*f liter, so as to free it fjom organ- 
isms, lias been injected into one senes of giiinea- 
' pigs, and the result has been ml. Tlie second, 

< unfiltered, in half tlie previous do-,os, has bt^eii 
Bimilarly injected into another .series of guinea- 
pigs, and all have died ;«*<ui<l from the blood of 
the infected aiiinvil^ the comma bacillus has 
been recovered. l>it there reiiiayied the proof 
of tlie prophylactic power claimed by Ferran to 
his vticcine. Again, before the eyes of the Com- 
mission, twenty guinea-pigs were takwn, ten 
inoculated and ten not. A week later, they were 


&uh|ceted to injections of the same infective 
cultivation, the inoculated animals receiving it 
fu larger dose.s. Again the result accorded with 
the prediction. The whole ten inoculati'd gniiica- 
])igs lived, the ten not inoculated died. The 
demonstrations of other e\perimc‘nter.s in the field 
of the cau'-.ition ot disease liave stopped shoit at 
man. Ferran’s did not. * In* the bi'gtniiing of 
December,, himself and his friend, Seuor raiih, 
the enthusiastic sharer of his reseuiclics, had 
inoculated themselves’ 

Dr Ferran and his lolle.ague eviilently had faith 
in the efficacy of their preventive method, and 
were prepai'cil to undergo a great deal of ]iain to 
domon-.tratc it, to Dr (^vmerou di'^cnhes the 
alanning symptoms which suiicrvened to he veiy 
like (as might have been e.vpeckd) those of 
cholera. But by an improved method of ‘ grail iial’ 
iiiocuhitiou the.se inconveniences seem to liave 
1)0011 eliminated from the system. Befoiv long it 
was put to u practical test by the Alcira expel i- 
ment before referred to — wlneli liad the a})pareiit 
result of saving fifty-thiee cases of cholera and I 
forty -tw’o lives iii a population of eight thousand i 
in eighteen days. Dr CanuTon concludes thus . ' 
‘On thc^eMdeme I take ii\^ stand, and so far that j 
cvidi'iice — nhich of course further evidence may | 
explain or refute -.seems to me to 2 )oiiit to one ; 
(oiiclusion, namely, tliat kViran has dis(o\ered a j 
liitlieito unknown loriii of the cholera microbe, i 
and that in that form it can be used as a vaccine j 
hardlv less potent ag.uiist cholera than cowjiock is 
against v'aiiola.’ i 

Such an as.seition, suppoitcd hv siu‘h evidence j 
as we have endeavoured to place heloro our I 
readers in as concise a form as jius-ihlc, is 1 
WOT thy, we think, ol very careful attention Dr 
Willoughby, in the NiiKtcmth Uaiitw')/ for 
tember, ni'iit >,'v , ri Iv rnough — on what he 
calls the *( 'll*’, ''a li.' ol. I "ii Fallacy,’ and Dr 
Cameron’s ‘.special pleading’ in it* behalf. But 
surely it is not to be a.^sunicd a.s ultogcthiT I 
unlikely that a Spaiiisli doctor can disiover 
where Euglrslimen have failed. It is stated that 
only Pastc'ur in France and Dr Cauu*ron in this 
count ly have raised a vone in favour ut Ferran. 
Of course Ferran may turn out to be utterly 
wioiig; but T*a.steuT’.s i el lability lias been abuini- 
aiitly ])roved ; and tin; fact tliat Ferran is a 
Sjianiard i.s hardly sufficient jiroof th.it he lias 
niaile a mistake. At anyrate, Englishmen should, 
we .sulimil, tiy to maintim what !Mr Arnold 
culls ‘an open mind and a llixilile jiili Iligeiice ’ 

111 this as in many other mattc'i’.s. 

ARIZOTfA DAN. 

IN TWO CnArTURS. — CJ[.\J*. II. 

My foitune.s improved from this time The 
death of Ali/oiia Dan .seemed to mark £in epoch 
in iiiA' life, from wdiich my link chaiigefl. I 
sold the milling Oaim for a large sum, and then 
left the drstrict, heating in mind the judicious 
hint of Squire; ilape, and believing it was a.s w'ell 
for iilc to Im‘ out of the way of Five A<\ .Tcmmy. 

So 1 reab.'-ed, and left to a distant State, where 
I speculated in ciaiiirs, bought gold of the miners, 
slaited store.s, ond entered into a diversity of 
transactions, all of wdiich WTre now a.s succes.sful 
as some years before •they had been the 
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i revorso. At last I ulctermined to leave the 
jnin<;s and tlio West altogc'tlxer, and go back tq, 
Engl.inrl. But I did not carry out this resolu- 
tion, Some slight business which I had under- 
taken for a fni'iid at the mines caused me to 
visit a well-known town in an eastern State, 
winch it will be convenient to call StreaniviUe. 
I was much pleased witli the busy yet snug 
and quiet town, and with the peo])le I met there. 
Principal among these, and the one with whom 
T became most intimate, was a Mr Oabiiel Lang, 
to whom my business call was directed. I ivas 
soon a frequent giu'st at liis house, where he 
had the liappioht liome I ever knew ; while Ins 
wife, to whom he had been married only a yi'ar 
or two, was the most amiable woman I had ever 
met. She was so quiet and rctii'ing, that a 
stranger might at firt.t regard her as tame and 
cohmrli'rfs ; but this impres^i<m disappeared when 
she was better known. She then shone as a 
clicerfnl and delightful rompiinion. 

1 think I never saw a coiqih' so attached to 
each other, as were my frituid Gabriel and Ins 
V ife ; and so much did I like their society, sut h 
an attraction had they for me, tliat I Ixlievc 
I should have settled at Stre.unville without 
further inducement. The lurther inducement 
was, however, supplied. Mr Lang’h sl^t('r was 
living with him, and as one of my chief objects 
in returning to England had bei'u to lind a honn* 
and a conipaniou fur 1 soon saw that 1 could 
never hope to find a happier home, or a gentler 
partner, than I might choose in this qnu‘t town 
in the State of N<‘W York. As my storv <loes 
not profess to deal with such maiters, I mty 
condense greatly all I have to .suy in regal d 1o 
rny biicf and happy couiiship, and my .still 
happier wedded lile, for J inarnod Phdlis Lang 
ere many months wer»‘ over, 'rius was as much 
to the gratification of l\fr Tj.mg, T mav almost 
say, as my.self ; while liis u ifc in licr own qtiu t 
way was as happy as any (d’ us. 

In England, I should ]ii'<»bab1v have ‘retinsl 
but here, where nobody ever thought of doing 
such a thing until he retired to the cemetery, 
I caught, I sujipnse, the prevailing taste, and, 
by way of n- i,pvi::/ rivfl', bought a large 
share iu some !■ al !■!■■. m!- . i! ; which Sjiecula- 
tion was as foitunate an all my recent attempts 
had been. At thi,s time, I daresay, we all Iia«l 
our share of the minor ci*i).s.-30.s and trouble- 
which he.set everybody ; but as all tliing.s are 
softened by di.stance, it seems to me, on now 
looking back, that for a couple of yeans theie 
was absolute peace and unalloyed biqipiness in 
our little households, p know that Pliillis wa.s 
a devoted wife, and that when our first-born 
came, a son, she proved a devote<l mother ; wliile 
the happiness of Mr and Mrs Lang seemed en- 
hanced by our own At the risk of In ing tedious, 
J cannot help dwelling on the invariable cheer- 
fuhie.ss of my friend Gabriel, and on the serene 
peacefulness whhdi filled his liome. This ww 
perhaps rather more subdued than it would have 
been, from the retiring manners of Mrs 3-^ng ; 
but even this had its special charm. The almost 
shrinking reserve which marked lior at fir.st, w'us 
due, I fancied, to some prolonged illness she had 
at one time sulTcred, or perhaps to some great 
son’ow ; but I never beard the latter spoken of, 
or m any way siiggi'stecl. 


We had been married more ,tlian two years, 
when I noticed a change in my friend Gabriel 
— a change greatly for the W'oivo. lie grew at 
once de 2 )res.scd and irritable. With this came 
also a too evident desire to avoid me^ and even 
his sister. I thought at finst that we had given 
offence in some w^av, and anxious, if I had done 
so, to remedy it, I approached the subject one 
day ; but he perceived my drift instantly, and 
in a manner which was painfully earnest, assured 
me that I was Nyrong. Ho admitted that he was 
disturbed and harab.scd, hut said that it was 
from no fault of his owm, and, above all, from 
no fault of mine. I wa^ never to imteilain that 
belief, or to regard him otherwise than ns an 
nnehanged friend, even if he wimt to Ins grave 
■w'itlnnit daring to explain what it was which 
so affected him. This was ommous enough, and 
allhongh it .silenced me lor tlie time, yet it stimu- 
lated rather tliaii damped my anxiety. 

Of course 1 told J''liillis, and she ivas more 
distressed than before at heaniig it She .-^jioke 
to Mrs Lang, and found that she, tow, ha<l noticed 
this ch:ing<*, and was about to solicit our aid 
lo find out its cau'>e. Her husband was kinder 
than ever, but was much from home, and couhl 
not bear lo rcmaiu an hour in rme jd.'iee Ihs 
r(.-^tle-<.s manner su"g<'sted '-ome mouev dithculties. 
Perb:i])s his lm''ine-s alhiiis had gone wrong, 
altliough I wa'« at a lo.ss to .«ee bow this couhl 
he. 1 delei mined to make another trial, and 
if my eonjectnre ware right, he should lie rilie\ed 
from idl anxielv, if it lay in my power to do it 

PInllis li.ul gone to the Sycamores (Lang’s 
hole-) to see lier .‘•isti>r-in-law, and to givi lier 
.soiiK idf.i of wluit 1 jirojio ed to do, Imt n tiirneil 
imieli euilier than 1 expeitod Avitli traces of 
weLjmjg and emotion in liei hue, and .shi* wms 
abiio-t hysterical. When she lecovci’ed, she told 
me th.at she ha<l found ISlis Laiu^ u-^nalb' i aim, 
quiet, and selfqio.-M'.ssed, in a state 'if.i'<Iering 
u]>ou distiMction Slie (ould git no explanatioii 
Iroui her; indeed, Mrs Lang ' dei hired tliat her 
lijis Wire sealed; and Avlien J’hillis, thinking 
th.it s(,nie inqieiidnig crash Avas prohably the 
oauv: of this emofion, told lier of my iutention.s, 
and inv hojie of relieving her husliand, she 
frauthally exihumed th.it sucli helji Avas of no 
uA'ail ; that she knew all iioaa', and tlia^ no hiisi- 
iie-,-, troubles a-suiled them *She begged riiillia 
to ]>i‘ess her no further, and not .s^uMk If; her 
brother on Ihe .Miliject, a.s tlie grief Avhich noAV 
li.innted them could he removed by no one. 

Thi^ rou-ed nio to do or at least to attempt 
sonii thing. I did not bclicA'e in* a policy of 
iiiloAvmg the cank(*r to gnaAV at the liearhs of the 
]»ersoii.s A\diom, out ot my own household, I loved 
lic'-t in the world, Avithout making an effort; 
and 1 Avent sliaight — ‘right avvay’ Avould be 
the correct cxjiressiou tbere — to the Sycamores. 

1 fau'-ied, and perhaps correctly, that ewn the 
facij of the help wlio admitted me looked more 
troubled than AAats right, and finding that Lang 
AMi'i iu lii.i oAV'n room, half counting-house, half 
•■tudy, 1 Avciit directly'b.) him. He Avas seated 
at Ill's desk, his head leaning on his hand ; but 
no pajiers or b loka were tlicre to give bim even 
Ihe show of being occupied. Hi.s air AA'as that 
of a dejected, ho])clep.slA'’ broken-dowm man, as 
diflerent from the cheerful Gabriel Lang I had 
knoAA'n, as a cor^ise is from a liA'iug body. Ho ( 
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looked up at wiLli a eacl smile, and ere I 
could spoak, said: ‘So you liavc come .again, 
Tom, like a good fellow as you are. 1 am glad 
you have done so. 1 don’t want to go mad, or 
shoot mysfilf, hut I shall do one of the two, or 
hujjh, and perliaps shoot some one else at the 
same time, unloss -I can relieve my brain. So 
1 will tell you all.’ 

I need hardly repeat what I said ; everything 
that Iriendsliip suggested, I sjioke, .and told him 
that if it lay in the x>ower of any human being 
to help him, I would sacrifice every dollar to 
do so. 

‘lint dollars will not help me,’ he said, "witli 
the same sad smile ; ‘ and yet 1 shall have to 
part with a good many, lint I would gladly 
spend ten times as many could 1 at onceTlose, 

and then forg( t this fearful But you shall 

liiar.’ He paused, as* if to nerve hmiMdl for 
the narrative, and indeed it required some eflbrt 
to reveal tlie story lie had to tell. I inii'.L con- 
dense it, fco v\j 11 (mlyguc the suhstauce of what 
1 h('ard. 

(.iahriel Lang and Ids wile had* been siveet- 
heurts when they wc're hoy and girl; and n.s 
tlu V grew up, iiluavs tlionglit to he ina’i-ied 
earl}', d'lie Iriends on each side were agiveahle. 
Hut niisfoj-tiineii fell on Gabriel’s family; and 
althoii'/h such a disaster is le^s l.ital ’ fo the 
hopes ol young ]ieroons in the United States 
til. in alino-it auvwhere eUe, tet it ns ahvay.s 
biul lor them. Tlie Lang family were obliged 
to jemove. A leinoval in tbis case meant a 
painiey of a tlioiiN'ind miles; and it was sonu' 
tune bi love any luipioveiiient iii their iorlune-, 
took ])lai'(' 

During tliis time, anotliei lo\er ajipeared for 
klilly, the gill to vhoin Lang was attached 
n’liis admirer avhs not onl\ hold in liis suit, 
but unscrupulous in the moans he took to 
forward it. Tlie po&tmaster also must liave 
heeu in leagiu* vitli him; for all Gahriers 
letters weie intercepted, with all the eaiiie.st 
fijqiralfi to break Ins strange silence, vhidi 
Milly wrote. f)ne of them also procured iJie 
insertion of sevi'ral apparently insignificant para- 
gra])hs in the local ])aper.s of the di.stiict to winch 
the Lang family had gone; but those jiaragi.iphs 
were fulLof evil ^leaning for those left belaud. 
In fine, tlie stranger won her paieuts over ; .and 
in de,speration, believing hei^elf to be deseited 
by Gabriel, the girl accepted him. They had 
b'‘en married about a 3 ’^car, udien the po,4ma.stei- 
was discovered to have been guilty of defalcations, 
and he tU‘d the town. Then a letter readuMl 
Milly, referring to many others u’liich liad been 
pent ; to her cruel pilence ; and saying also that 
the writer — of*('()ur.se Gabriel — only renewed tlie 
correspondence^ hctMU.se lie wa.s now ]>ro.spernu.s, 
wa.s able to return to the East, and wished her 
' to know that he was as devoted to her as ever 
— that he was unrhangetl and unchangeable. • 

The agony this letter' caused, tlie treachery 
it 1 ‘evealed, almo.st killetl the girl. When she 
recoveretl, her maiinpr nnd the subdued, shrink- 
ing air which stilj marked her. She bitterly 
reproached her liirsband, who vPas not a man 
calculated to keep her love and respect, ap.irt 
Irom this matter, and every pcmhlaiice of hajqu- 
jiebs fled from* their liome. For another year 
she lived the life of a captive ; while he broke 


through all restraints, ami finally was obliged 
to fly, as his associate had done, but for a still 
graver crime ; the law called it murder. He 
shot a mail ; si.v months after, he was liimself 
killed in a westeni territory, in similar fabliion, 
and some one~hi.s previous associate, it was 
supposeil- sent a newspaper, containing a full 
ac( ouut of the cata.4rophe, to Milly’s friends. 

Gahf iel* also heard of it. He had previously 
j leai-iit from a sifter of Milly of the subtle treachery 
w lin-h had been practi.secl. At once he came back 
to the East, vlicre he found Milly leading the 
life of a recluse, or a nun, and sinking in health 
from day to dav. lie uonld nut he repulsed, 
however. They had both been deceived ; Milly 
had been guilty of no fault, and he demanded 
her Jiund as a recompense for .all he had suffered. 
After some time she m.arried him, and thej’- 
e\{)erienced the ino.st perfect happiness. Now, 
however — Gabriel’s voice faltered liere — tlie scoun- 
drelly associate luul feiqipeared ; liis party being 
in power, some .service.s he had rendereal them, 
w I'.li .some p.uti.il r- titut ■ n he had made, secured 
him from pr eiii;.*''. |’, it ho Jutd oome as a 

I me^benJ;er from Milly’s ficst hushaiid, whose death 
1 was a ruse to screen hfni from pursuit, as he 
had again been engaged in fatal bi'jivvJ.s 

He was alive, but dared not eome baek to 
j the E.ust, where, indeed, he had no wish to 
' appear. He had no desii’c, he said, to disturb 
the wedded hlis,s of his clear Milly ; he had found 
' another more to his tubto, out Wev^t. But lie did 
1 w.int monev. If Lang would give a good sum 
' d(<w'n, .md forward a littli' moie as Ins wife’s old 
friend re<(uired it, the first liusband would lemain 
incog. ; hut he iinnst have the dollar.s. If any 
diflu.ully about thus were made, he must WTite 
to a few^ old .aequuiiitauees in the town, revealing 
his existenc'C, and leaving jNlilly and her liush.aml 
to get out of the fix as he.st they could. The 
agent jiroduced such letters and tokens as slioweil 
beyond doubt that he dul come from the hu&huud. 
And this frightful claim wa.s what had been 
weighing upon Gabriel of late. lie dreaded to 
comply with tins demand for Idack-iuail, a.s it | 
wa.s sure to encourage further niqilu ations, and 
what w.xs worse, the man himself— this liushand 
— was such a wild de-^perate character, lh.at, 
l)ay wdiat Gabriel would, he was certain to declare 
Jiiinself borne day. 

7’licse considerations had caused Lang to 
he.sitate, and the emissary being aimi»yed at this, 
made an application to Mr.s Lang herself, pre- 
fening, ns he said, to take a mild coiir.se, rather 
th.m cuu.se a ‘hust-up,’ by wilting to his prin- 
tipal. Such a revelatuhi, naturally, had nearly 
driven Mr.s Lang out of her mind, and in tins 
dii’adful position, what was to be clone? What 
could be done? I W’a.s at a loss wdiat to pro- 
pii.se or say, to givi' him comfort. T stammered 
out. tw'o or llirce jdir.'ist's whieli 1 knew, ns I 
said them, to he miserably conventional and 
hollow'. 

‘I have ]>romised to pee him to-niorrow, 
Le-^Vir!’ exclaimed Lang, ])aying no regard to 
my commonplaces ; ‘ I luwe promised to meet 
lain at \h.e Floiula Jlotcl, Any tiling rather than 
tliat he should eome hero ! And if 1 can control 
mvself, 1 hav'c made up my mind to buy him 
oft. J have determined^ upon doing so, then — 
during the lull wdiich will come for a time — 
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rvaliMii" all I have *hc‘re, and under changed 
nanie'a, going with Milly to Europe. It is my, 
only ('hance. But I can scarcely trust myself 
to ai’iange it. Will you come with me at noon 
tiJ-iuoiTow, and be iiiy friend and spokesman ? ’ 

T readily promised this ; and as I saw he 
brightened with the j.dtJa, professed highly to 
approve of Ids European scheme. I wrung Ids 
hand when we parted, uith a renewed pledge 
to be -with him on the next day, and so left him 
in somewhat better spirits. 

There were many details I should have liked 
to hear, but did not care about troubling him 
then. As I had to pass the Florida ITotel on 
my road home, a feeling of curiosity, natural 
enough, I supjiose, induced me to call there, and 
take a glass of shcriy and bitters at the bar, I 
thought I should like to scrutinise the customers 
who came to the counter, or who passed in and 
out of the billiard-roonis, to see if haply I couhl 
guess the man whom 1 vas to meet oii the 
morrow. I had not stood at the bar for three 
minutes, when a man, uho u-as evidently a 
resident, came up, and asked the eloik if tliere 
were any letters lor him. The official aiyswensl 
in the negative, and the customer went up-stairs. 

I drank off my sherry, and left the hotel, with 
a new and nnlooked-for train of thought flashing 
through my mind. 1 decided that 1 had seen 
the veiv man. I could iK»t be mistaken in him, 
and I thought 1 could now see lurther into the 
scheme than jioor Gabriel Lang luul eviu* dreamt 
of. I could not be positive ; but yet my oon- 
victioTi was enough to satisfy mo, and it now 
seemed as though I ought to have lound the 
clue earlier. 1 made up my mind to the collide 
I would ]>msue, and v.nteil the ainval of the 
appointed hour with, 1 doubt not, as nnicb 
auxiet> as my fiiend Gabuel himself. I thought 
it best not to confide my new suspicion to my 
wife, wLo was naturally anxious to knoNN uluit 
her brother had said to me. ' 1 gave her a 
vague, general account, which might not have 
satisfied her but for my telling lier of the 
appointment for the next day, ^\h<*u she thought 
she should learn full jiarticulars of this iny.ste- 
rious trouhle. 

I met Gabriel as agreed, at a ]ioiut a little 
distant from Ins own house, mid we went at 
once to the Flmida Hotel. My friend was pale, 
and owned tliat he had pass<*d an almost slee])less 
night, ncvcrtlieless there was an air about bun 
which savoured more of firmness and resolution, 
and this I was very glad to see. We in(|uinf*il 
for Mr Battenby, and -were told tliat he was in 
parlour No. 13 awaiting' a genth'man ; so we 
W'eut up, I was right ; it w\as ihe same man. 
Of course he liad not ex]K*rted to see two persons, 
and in spite of a great deal of self-possession — 
he was gifted with that quality - T could see he 
wais startled. He would have been much more 
startled could he have recognised me as 1 di<l 
him, for I had known him on the previous night 
as Five Ace Jemmy ; hut I was so changed by 
the shearing away of all my lagged cxnbeijjint 
beard and shaggy hair, and by widely different 
costume, that lie looked at me as an entire 
stranger. 

‘Tins is my fiicnd,* said Gabriel; I had asked 
him not to mention my name at first, without 
giving him any reason. ‘I have told him all. 


It will be better to have the assistance of a third 
person, as w^e shall be cooler in our discussion,’ 

‘J fcliall be cool enough anyhow you may fix 
it,’ returned Battenby — to call the man by the 
name he was there known by. ‘If you choose 
to tell all the tow'ii your business, it is only a 
matter of taste, I suppose. You see, sir’ — this 
was to me; ‘you must see it if you have 
thoroughly taken hold of this raattcr—that our 
friend here can’t help himself. His wdfe’s first 
husband is alive, is a particular friend of mine, 
and can sinle their domc.stic felicity ; hut he is 
a forgiving man, and has his owm reasons for 
being so. That, he admits ; so will rather fake 
a lew dolhu's now and then, than disturb this 
worthy couple * 

‘And if I buy yon off now, niy life will be 
jiasscd under con■^tant drain ot your black- 
mail’ began Lang, 

‘If we arc to come to bu‘>inef>B,’ interrupled 
Battenby, ‘we sliall save time by lu-t opeiiiug 
mattcis that are settleil. I have gi>' a iny woid 
ns a gentleman and man of hcaionr, that I 
will adhere lo aiij ngreiuiieut we miiy ni.iki*, 
and what more can you want! Be-idc.'., you 
can’t help y(»ui\M‘lf aiiyliow.’ 

‘I am not eeitain about that,’ I said. It 
was the first time 1 had spoken, and the gambler 
looked ketuily round at tlie sound of mv vok e, 
as though th(‘re was soiiielhing in it uliuh again 
staitled him ; but he merely said . ‘ Well I 

‘Who is, or was, -your fnemP’ 1 eoiitmui'd. 
‘What is his name'^ Where is he? Why does 
he not come himself?’ j 

‘As to the lust item, stranger,’ replied Battenby, 
W'ith an ugly scowl wlndi showed that he dul 
not de.sirc close qnostioiiing ; ‘he don't come, 
because he don’t ]>lease. Ills name is Wilmott, i.s 
\oiir good Ineiid l^fr Lang, or as his wife, any- 
how’, could liav<‘ told you. He is in Colorado" 

‘lie in in (Jolorado,’ I repeated, with ,i strong 
cmjihasis. ‘Do 3011 mean to sav he liies there, 
or IS dead aii<l buried theie’- Now, no evasions, 
Iffi B.dtcnb}'. You talk of being busiiK'ss-like ; 
kec]) to your professions. Is the man you speak 
of alive this dav 111 Colorado?’ 

‘lie is so, stranger,’ answered the other, while 
Lang looked at me in tlie utmost amazement. 
‘But T t<dl 3'oii 1 don’t pronosc to have any 
fooling around heie. IMy friend Wilmott will 
come up and jdav an all-fued game in this 
town, if you try to fool him or me.’ 

‘You lie!’ I Bald, and then made a purposed 

pauM* 

‘J lie' do 1?’ said fhe gambler, with an 
impretation ‘When this affair is o\cr, I shall 
have something to settle w^itli you.’ 

‘You will settle with me now,’ I continued. 

‘ Tlie man you .speak of w’^ns known as Arizona 
Dan ’— Ifatteiihy staiW, and, so fai* ns his 
•lark, .sallow complexion w’as capable of such 
a ehaiige, turned deadly pale— ‘he died in Big 
Trees city, Colorado, five years ago— neairly a 
3 ear helore my friend’s marriage to his widow. 
You are ihe expelled gambler and cheat, Fne 
Ace Jemmy, who fled the e.imp to avoid lynching, 
and A\ho, it Avas aftei'Avards proved, robbed the 
mail. — Move, 3'ou scoundrel, if you dare ! and I 
AA ill put a bullet through your brain.’ I drew my 
revolver as I spoke, and ‘ covered the gambler 
Avith it. I kncAv my man, and had come prepared. 
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‘ I have the drop on you, and will shoot you like 
a dog. If I gf^e the alarm, and toll who j’ou 
really are, you will be in the jail here in ten 
minutes. You know there was a Ihousand dollars 
ofhii'ed for you by the mail Company ; the rewoi'J 
is still outf* 

•‘Who-^who are you, then?’ said the man, 
wlio was clearly beaten and.baflled, and a cold 
perspiration which bedewed his fondioad, showed 
that he was frightened also. ‘Cabriel Lang,’ 
T said, spetdcing to my friend, but never taking 
my eye from Jemni}', or my linger from the 
revolver; ‘you may go home a frt*e and happy 
man. Tliis Wilmutt, wdio av.is a homicide and 
a rowdy, but who W'as attached to me, and 
grateful for a service J rendered him, is dead, 
lie died in my ])resence, and I stood his 
grave. He «'on Tided to me his real name, and 
.1 great pait of his cnireir; not enough, how- 
ev(>r, to eimhle me to ideiitily, at fust, your 
Avile with his uuluqipy victim. Of the tnitli ot 
Avliat I sav, T can give you overwhelming proof, 
should it be needed ’ 

‘And you” suddenly evelaimed llatteiiby, ‘you 
must be that lo.illng Tom Lester, of Lig Tries.’ 

‘1 am,’ I aii^w’ered biiefly. 

‘.Many a day T have bad a mind to draw a 
bead on you,’ he e(intinued—1>y which he meant, 
to shoot me — ‘and 1 A\ish 1 had done it. 11 
knew there was no good in you ’ 

‘This man, llji-, dibaded cheat, shall ow’ii it I 
all to you before be goes,’ T went on; ‘it shall j 
be tile ]m(’e of bis going — Now, no swearing, i 
J‘’]ve Ate,’ 1 said, as ht' commenced an c.xplo- j 
Sion of violent langiiagt'. ‘"ihui need not own I 
It, unless A on jiksise ; but voii know the penalty ; j 
and that penult) shall bo yours, tA’eii if you j 
do agret*, and are allerw.irds found in or near; 
this State Ibiig the bell, fJabiiel, and vsend | 
the AA'aiter to the police bairaiks. Ltd him tell 
them that Five Ace Jemmy Iroiii (’obirado is 
here. 1 Avill take cart* he does not escape.’ 

‘I AAould rather aAoid an e\pobure, lor the, 
sake ol my wife’ bt'gan Gabriel. j 

‘()f course you Aiauild,’ I intcrniptc'd ; ‘and' 
this hdloAV owes his only chance of c'seape to 
my desire to spare Mrs Lang. He has tohl )ou! 
lit)\v he like.s me. 1 like him as little, and Avould | 
sooner see him in the hands of the polne than j 
not. He«is the only man (or Avliose ai*prehensiou [ 
1 Avouhl take money ; but I own I should like | 
to earn that thousand dollars through liim ; and j 
1 will do it if he delays fii'e minutes — Take i 
ouL youi' AAatch, Gabriel.’ j 

My tcji.e and maimer convinced the gambler 
that ! Ava.s in earnest; as imlced^ 1 Aiais, lor I 
had seen (piite enough of this man and his like, ' 
to knoAV that ii& child’s play would serve. . 

‘Well-- 1 cii\e in,’ said Lattiiiby, after o 
pause. ‘You hold better cards than'l do; but | 

1 A\ isli I bad guessed ’ He said a great de.il | 

that Avas bitter, but owuied that my statement ■ 
Avas true, and that it avub for his oAvn helTelit 
and profit he had devisc<l the scheme. He 
IVaidcly oAvned that he c,g»flsidered he had ‘struck 
ile’ in hlack-mailiiig^a Avcalthy citizen like Lang, ' 
and one Avell knouni to he devofi^d In liis wife, j 
Witlitlie same frankness, Avlieii once the promise ; 
to connive at his escape was passed, Mr Battenby : 
OAvned that he bad, as was surmised, intercepted 1 
the letters of Qflbriel and Milly. j 


Five Aco Jemmy left the towm the same after- 
^noon, being unwilling, probabl)’^, to trust or to 
'tempt us too niucb. We never saw him again, 
and are certain Ave shall never see him now, 
for he met a clesorATd fate at the hands of the 
A'igilantes of an ollcuded mining community in 
California. 

1 widi I could describe 'the change from hope- 
less misery to overflow ing liappiness, which 
tilled the home of Gabriel Lang ; or the delight 
of his w'ife, which was neaily eipialled by the 
didigbt of mine. But evt*u it’ I oould teU this, 
1 sboiild be at a loss to coiuey an idea of the 
amazing admiration in Avhu li 1 was held. There 
noA'cr AAas any hero of ani'ieiit or modern nmtjw’n 
who recciA'-ed more absolute adoration tbau i did, 
for the next feAv Aveeks. The only thing I can 
saylo lay credit is that T Avas heartily ashamed 
at having mv services so unduly estimated, and 
tried my best to rpieiicli the ardour of my 
friends. • 

Aj< any rate, Ave Avere all the happier for the 
denouement, and I Avas llinnkfnl for haAing had 
the means in my hantls of ballling smdi an atro- 
cious scheme. J\frs Lang brightened from that 
lime, .'fnd rtt tins day looVs Aounger and more 
cheerful than "he did lifteeii years ago. 

AMBniCAN BOOK-FIB AC Y. 

The curious lit<*rarv anomalies Avhich prcA'aU 
at piesciit betAA’cmi Englanil and America arc 
Avoithy of attention. Our American cousins 
Sell us "hiploads ot (Otton, gram, tinned meats, 
jMid other useful eommoditii s, for all of Avhicli 
John Faill ]>aA's honest cash ; but Avben it 
come-, to a question of paying for our own 
hoine-gioAvn literature, that is ipiito another 
ni.ittiu’. Why ])ay for a thing Avlm h can be had 
for the taking without payment'^ and so onr 
British copyiight books are tieely reprinted and 
sold to a public of tiftv mdlious or so for the sum 
ot tAAojKnice-linlf])eniiy upwards Did tlie uullior 
and Ill's jmblisher jiaiticipate lu the profits of 
this sale, the pi i 'fits to both Avould ho more than 
doubled ; but bueli is the state of the Amei icau 
<'o]tM'ight kiAv at present, that a hook selling 
here at any ]>riee from a louple of shillings to a 
couple of guineas, may be freelv reiu'inteil across 
Ui(* AA'ater, and sold at a merely nomiiia] figuie 
Avithout benefiting the Biiti.sli author or publisher 
by one lialfpeiiin. 

Such being tlio state of the law, let us see 
Avliat eflect it has Avhon carried out in }>ractice. 
We find it pre'5"iug ln»rd m the first jdace on 
the American autlior ami piihlisher, who is forced 
to romi>ete again"t the biiglitt'st, freshest, and 
strongi'st stream of good literature that the Avorld 
has CA'er seen. This has dwarfed and arrested 
the caiviT of the American author not a little. 
ITiblidiei-s having the best Euglisli literature at 
eommand for the taking, an American writer, 
unless he possesses great poA\er or originality, 
has ‘-mall eliaiice ol succeciling. And Ins price 
is also beaten iloAvn, for miiLli better literature 
than he can produce can be puldidied fur the 
mere cost of production. He cannot stand 
against this. 

It must not be suppo.sed that an effort has 
not been made to mend •lattcrs. The American 
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Copyri^lit League for the past fourteen months 
h. IS Urged the passing of an international copy- 
right law, giving fort-iguera jiroperty in their 
l)ooka A^hen published jn America. A Bill was 
introduced into the House of Representatives, 
and another Bill into the Senate ; but, sad to 
stiito, the forty-eighth (knigro'^s has adjourned 
without acting upon e'ither. When intoriiatiohal 
copyright was pressed upon Congress .fifty 5"eara 
ago, it received tlic sup])ort of Webster, Clay, 
and Everett ; but trade interest has liitlierto 
prevented legislation on the subjocL All our 
own leading literary men, including Dickens, 
Thackeray, and Carlyle, have spoken and written 
strongly upon the matter. IVliile the property 
•of the foreign patentee is defended, and the 
foreign playwright is allowed perpetual 
perty in his acted play, the foreign author is 
m'^'roilo'.^lv plundered. Tlieiv are wealthy pub- 
li'b.ng li'M'. ' in the States which -would nave 
had no exisleiict* but for the, rejiniiting of Engbsh 
copyrights. Take away tho^e, and many ajmb- 
lisniiig bu‘'incss would cnlla])^e Idee a pricked 
balloon. To the credit of many of then* pub- 
lishing houses be it mentioneil, however, they 
are willing to pay the British author 'or jinblisher, 
and ilo pay, all tlu*v can ; but the state of the 
law prcMMits them doing so. Tltere would be 
little use 111 buying a btiuk one day, when the 
ne\t, another imblisher conld reprint it and 
under'.ell the person Avho niudo the bargain. 

Till* 'executive (kimmittee of the, American 
Copyright League numbeis amongst its members) 
.some of the most iutliiontial of her literary men. 
A series of ]»ublic readings vas lately given lu 
New 7 oik on behalf of its funds, and a large 
' sum was reali-ed. Amongst those who took part 
and read from their own wniks were Mark Twain, 
(Samuel L. C'b nii-ii-'), .Tulian Hawthorne, Henry 
Ward Beecher, Will Cailetoii, Howells, Stoddart, 
and Boyesen. 

Tlie iirogramme, o<hcr mottoes and 

extracts, contained lo- I I'lwu:. ‘There must 
be an international copyright ‘ir’in^'men* ft 
becomes the character of a gieai • 'iiiirx, ‘i* :l_\, 
becnn‘>e it is justice ; secondly, because without 
it you never can have, and keep, a literature of 
your owni . — Chaihn DicLm (ftont aspenh). 

‘ Authors and inventors are among the greatest 
benefactors of mankind. Wc should all be 
shocked if the l.iw tolerated the least invasion 
of the rights of lU’ojici’ty in the case of mei- 
chandi.se ; while those winch .liistly belong to 
the works of authors are exposed to daily vio- 
lation — Henry Clay and Daniel Webster (in a 
repmt), 

‘All useful labour is worthy of recompense ; all 
Imnest labour is -worthy of the chance of recom- 
pense ; the giving and assuring to each man 
what recninpeuse his labour has merited may 
be said to be the business of all legislation, 
I>olity, government, and social aiTangemeut what- 
soever among men. — Thomas Carlyle {Petition on 
Cfyiiiriyht ihll). 

‘it has been urged that an extended copyright 
would damage the public intere,st — that it fl'ould 
enhance the X’l'icc of bonks. . . . Accordingly, 

I wTote to my butcher, baker, and other trades- 
men, informing them that it was necessary, for 
the sake of cJienp htcraturr and the interest of 
t the public, that they should furnish me -with | 


their commodities at a very trifling percentage 
above cost price. It will be sufficient to quote 
the answer of the butcher : “Sir : Re.spectin your 
note. Cheap literatcr be blowed. Butchers must 
live as well as other pepel — and if so be you 
or the readin publick w^ants to have meat at 
prime cost, you must buy your own beastes^cs, 
and kill j’ ourselves .” — Tom Hood {Copyriyht and 
Copywronq). 

‘Congress excludes Chinese labour because it 
interferes with white labour. But Congress still 
compels the American wdio writes a book to otter 
his labour in the market against labour -wdiich 
is not merely cheap, but is actually uiqiaid. — 
A ihlrcss of the Copyriyht Lcaqnrf 

The ‘libraries,’ as the collections of books are 
calle<i in which cheap reprints of Briti'^h cojiy- 
rights appear, extend some of them to five huii- 
• Irvd volumes. TJie bc.'t known ]>erli!i]»s me 
JTarpcr’.s FianUin Square IMnary, Mnnru’.s S^t- 
tnde Lihrarify and Lovell’s Lihraii;. 

A few examx'les, from American eatalogiies, of 
rojirints of Bnti'-h copyrights m.ay Jh* ]ntere«ling. 
Here is one of one liimdred do, sely xu’iiited 
pages (J. B. Alden’.s), in which -w't' find a chea]) 
reprint of ChainherH’s liiifyebyiadia^ aminmieed 
and described u,s undoubtedly the b<*st popubir 
-'I'-v V.i'i' I'l in |’>e market, nufil ‘Aldeii'.'' Maiii- 

’•I I '1 I i’ sliiill appear. The Library 

Mayru-ine, of whidi about a do/en volumes have 
been issued, coiituiiis a ‘ hadi-U]» ’ of arli.les fioui 
every well-kiiow’u I^nglI^h imiga/ine, including 
many from our ow’ii pages, dunee JAlnature h 
similar in contdits. M’he familiar Lnqhsh Afi a 
of Letters senes, published in this roiinlr^ at twaj 
.shillings ami sixpence, a]ip< ar at iive])enee a 
volume; the F.Jjvir Jjibiary conipii‘-es books 
and jiarts of books from one penny to Ortciii- 
penoe ; Ruskin’s Ssaiiu awl JaIhs, (kc , ap])r'aring 
lor fivepenee. Tliere is a repiint of Huskin’s 
w'oik.s 111 lilleen \olnnies at a, niiieh low.r figure 
tli.iii one of his earlier liooks now co.st.s with 
us; while Ins Sc^aiUi, and Lih/^y L'loini of ICild 
(Jine, and Klines of the apjaair in one 

volume for about two slnlliuga, or about one- 
tenth of wdiat Mr Ru-^km tlimks it right to 
chaige for tlumi in England. Three firms, at 
least, hai'e reprints of Ruskin’s work.s ; in its 
clieajiest form Modern Paintcis is i.ssued in paper 
coders, three volume.s, at t'*npence each ; and 
Stones of l^cnice^ in three volumes at one slullmg 
each. The average piihli.shed price of Black or 
Bla( kniore’iS no\eLs in England is six .shillings a 
volume ; you can buy them in New York at from 
fivrpence to lilteenpence. A romoiibtrance from 
Mr ITamerton regarding a cheap reprint of his 
Intellectual Life has only led to his letter being 
Xninted as an advcrtibcment. 

Lord Tennyson lias of course suffi'red along 
wuth other English authors, and 'le seems to feel 
it too. When lately interviewed by a corre- 
.spondent of the New Yoih Heiald on the subject 
of* a proposed memorial to General Gordon, he 
.said - ‘Some of your New York publishers have 
published nearly all my poems, and I have 
never received a iicnny from- any of them. Should 
tliey now subscribe liberaHy to our Gordon 
Memorial, T should feel as if some atonement 
w-cre made.’ We doubt v(‘ry much if any of tlie 
New York publishers will take this hint from 
the poet-laureate. 
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jMessrs Dodd, Mead, & Co. announce a series two millions. It would bo well if the quanti- 
of Talcs from Mhny Sources, in which all the bet-t tics and value of butter and butterine w'ei*e dis- 
kiiOOTi Briteli Iimsazmcs arc kul imilor con- in tlie Eeiiort. Bacon and hams 

tiibution TI.C lar^o sjjuaro i«moh cHooku« ^ ; 

books-- of winch the British publihher lately i i • i .. i 

thl-catonod* ua ailh an inntalio„-Iu IJ..iT«k : <«™. kulk, cows and ealvea, eight and 

mnUin’Sijiian Lilmmt now nnnihcr cl,.s,i on "■ q"iirt.-r ; .liocso, five nnllions, of which com- 
five hundred volumes. Most of the.^e are British ^®dity the United Slates sold ns two and a half 
novels, and if not paid for, it is not !M(*ssra niillioiis, jind C'anada a million and a half ; 
Harper’s fault, wdio fctraiglitforwiu’dly pay when llollatid and France coiniiiff ne\t in value. Eggs i 
it 13 possible to do so. The nio&t that can be stand at about three nidhons, France sending 
done IS to pay for advance shevta ; and as ve ns the half of this quantity, followed, though 
Icnow lately, the ofFi-r ot tao thoii-imd i>onnd.s a long way hehind, by Belgium and (h-nnaiiy. 
for an advance copy of the revised Old Testa- The dislrict ot Ancona, in Italy, alone furnishes 
inent was not pnceesslul. about scveiity-rive miUions ot eggs for Thirojiean 

The average price of an English novel or coiisuinplion, weighing about tour llious.uid two 
work in general literatiue in ibe Ftnulylin buiidrcd and seventy-live tons ; and for their 

iS'f/ad/v v.iVimry vanes iioin -I'lt npi-n-'e li dtp- iiiiv traTi*:port, five linudred and twenty trucks, of 
to t< npi ncc. For e.\am])lt', 0->-iig.* t.!ii>i ^ l.il-, ten tons eaih, are rerpured. J\lore than thi* half 
piiLli'-heiJ here at two guineas, i-, .^tild ni this of this supply reaches the Lnn-lou market, a 
Lilirary for le-'S than two slulhngs. Fronde’s week being occupie^l in railway transit. For 

Lite ot (\irhle may be had at the .stiiie che.ix> iruit and vegetables, we jiaid France about eight 
rate; in fact, all that is newe-t and be'-t in our huurired tliou-and pounds; Si>ain, Oermany, and 
lib'ratiire is minicduitely leprodiuv-l at mndar lloll.ind coming next in value. I'or ]>oiilti\, 

rabi. Of f‘oni-f>, along with tJie'-e cheap ru'-sims, game, and rahlnts xve paid more than half a 
tlu'K' are de.irer /nnl liner e-litions lor those million*; ot wdiii h three\ hundred and eiglity- 

wIjo want them. x\niong the most not ouous of five llionsand pounds xveut to Belgium. 

Anieii-au literary ]iiiMles i> a hrni who jmh- In the Bn tish cereal yi ar tor 1884-85, recently 
Irlu-. the Well kiii>\\u >'(((./(/'• of noxel.-. cIom d, the Hour imports had reakhed the cnoniinu.s 

d'iiis hi’iii devob'.i it^ell mainlv to the }alt‘ of quantity of nearly ten million pac-kagos, w hicli has 
English woiks old and new, and w<‘ ale inloinied been estimated, without taking the home RUpjily 
the piojirii'to] > h.ive i-mIim*-! a luituiie ol seven into neconnt, W'ould give an allowance of. half a 
million dollars from tlu 11 n.]iri'il-.. huinliedweight for every man, woman, and eliild 

Siii.li aie som.' ot the .uiomaln*s in Hk* trade in the United King-loin. \Vilh the ovception 
of lit- '•■iture ( ausi'd liy th(‘ -ib-me of an inter- oI alxnit one millu'U packages, this supply came 
national eo](\ right huv, -md k-l wliidi we have tiom the XUiib’d States. AVe are ant to ask, when 
only given a few sjiecimeii-.. Jt is Irue that we 'the wholesale prn es of iiour and mutton liavi' 
also 1- pi lilt AmeiiiMii books in tins eouutry b(‘(*n reduced twenty to twenty-five ]»er cent in 
w itliout jiajuiK lit to anthor or publisher; but recent tunes, who is 2 >ock( ting the profit, as there 
what we j-'c-no in tin- wv.y is jnlnnLe--im.d, as is little or no reduetion to the ( onsnnier. 


OCdASTONAL ^'OTES. 


e-un]iared with what we give— or what is iuLt a B-ilnqis one lesson from these iiguris is, that 
from us- in r-'tmn. in orvler to keep and ci-ate a new market, 

the producer must he in touch with public 

lice.]-, and adapt himself by new imdliods to 
OCDASTONAL !N'OTES. <'ko requirement- of tlie market. Our sph ndul 

lerviee of steameis has brought ii.s next door 
orii r-iRnuN imikutkdness rou roon-yrmuLS. to ,iu evi'r-inen a^mg ho-t of [lowerful eonipeti- 
_ - ^ ’ n 1 , lor*? ; we niu-t be as activ’c, induslrious, and 

The aninial statement of the trade of the ■viLulant as tliey are, if we W’ould not be losers 
United ixingrloni Jcjr 1884, recently issued, en- m the race, 
ables ns to see how much we are indebted to 

foreign countries for many oi' the ncees^^aries of ermors recovkuy of a lost cncQrK. 

Lie. It scorns strange, at first sight, with our 

depressed industries and hind going out of ciil- A short time since, a well-to-flo tra-lesinan in 
tivation, that we should havu* to pay to Ion igners LeamiugUm, Mr A\ — , received in the course 

1, i- o Imsincss a cheque a eonsi,[er.ible amount, 

60 nmeh for lai n and dairy produce. AVith a i.v- n well kn-avn in the.h„nLtv 


CURTOrS RECOVKUY OF A LOST CnEQEK. 


A short time since, a well-to-do tradesman in 

Leamington, Mr AV , received in the course 

o( Imsincss a cheque a eonsi,[er.ihle amoiuit, 
draw'll by a gentleman well known iii the loiality, 


population of thirty-live millions to provide lor, | tj,, ,i,^,,vee, by whom 

it is plain, ol course, that vve I’ainiot feed ami j jj; indorsed. ’Flaeing the cheque loose in 

clothe oursely|!S entirely from nativ’^c produce, j ]iocket, Mr walki d down to the gaiden, 

But a glance at recent iiupoi t-figures suggests ; some distance from Ins house., where he amused 
that we might do a little more m that way. I and evorcised himself digging with a spade, alter 
Leaving gram out of the question in the mean- lii'< wont, lor some little time, eventually return- 
time, our foreign hill is large one. There has ^ his usual business. During the ev'ernng, 


been an increase, too, ^within recent years in 
many of the urtif^es of foofl imported. Begin- 
ning with butter and bntteiim-* the value of 


when making up the accounts lor the day, Mr 
AV-4 — lelt in his pocket for the cheque, intend- 
ing to put it in a place of security'. To his tlis- 
mav, he could not, alter turning out his jiuckets, 


the imports was twelve and a hall millions of fjjjd it. He at once eearched every possible and 
pounds sterling ; of winch wc paid • five to impossible place, made inquiries of his wife, 
Holland, aboulT three to France, and to Denmark family, and assistants, l*it without avail ; then, 
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through the chief, caused the police to he in- 
iormed of his loss, and had haiid-billB, offering i 
a reward, circulated — in fact, took every pre- 
cautionary measure that suggested itself, includ- 
ing the stoppage of the cheque at the local banks. 
Tlie following day, no news was received from 
any quarter of a satisfactory character, although j 
search was continued with unabated constancy. 
On the third day, interest began to slacken, and | 
it w'as gcMierally supposed that cash had been 
obtained for the cheipio in on(‘ of the mughhour- 

ing towns. Mr W , however, being nio.st 

interested, continued his quest, leaving no stone 
unturned. Towards the evi'iimg of the fourth 
day, he, with a view to diverting las thoughts, 
once more began to dig wuth a spade, over a 
portion of tlic piece of ground upon which he 
expended his surplus ene^g3^ A sudtlen ‘ idea 
occurred to him, and with eager hast', he com- 
menced turning back the soil which lie had dug 
over on the day of the lup.s. For some time he 
proceeded to work vigorously, but as the quan- 
tity jireviouhl}' removed diminished, Ids <‘xertions 
somewhat flagged. At last, however, his perse- 
voiance was lewarded by the nn<‘arlhing of a 

I iiece of soiled and ornnipled paper, wlinii upon 
icing carefully spread open, revedled itself to bis 
glistening eyes as the inivs^ing cheque. 

A NEGLECTED I5UA.NCH OF HOME INDUSTRY. 

Tb« 'C/mwdi' r of Goni))i.cror Joumal remarks that 
the Belgian inarket-gardeiiers are indignant with 
their Minister of Agriculture because he has been 
telling them that w’hen their vegi'tahles reach the j 
London market they arc not fresh. Their anger ; 
has found vent in a compaiiMui of their own 
enterprise with that of <»tlier nations ; and it is 
astonishing to learn to how great an extent w'o 
are indebted to continental growers for our 
comestibles. It should not be astoindnng, for 
public attention lias so often been culleil to the 
lack of enterprise on the part ot our ow'ii culti- 
vators, that by this time w'e are pretty well 
acquainted with their defudcucics ; but the extent 
ol trade is so great, iind the need ot our larinn^ 
for remuneiative cro])s is so pressing, that the 
' neglect ot niaiket-gar<lening must ev«‘r evoke sur- 
prise. Holland, Helgimn, h>ance, Italy, all serve 
us with XTgotablcs and dairy produce wdneh could 
as easiH'', and — considering the chaige.s of carnage 
— as clieapl}" be produced at lioino Tlie matter 
is of tlie more inqiortance because the existence ol 
a flourishing home triule in vegetable.^, &.c., would 
create a much more active demand for manu- 
factures. There is no reason at all w hv millions 
now sent abroad in pajmient for produce .shouM 
not be gained by cultivators at liome — no reason, I 
that is, unless the coiidition.s of land-tenure consti- 
tute a barrier. 

T’L.VYING AT HORSES. 

A correspondent xvrites to us as follows • 
‘Viisible from inv sit ling-room w'indow is a long 
nnfcnced road, that leads to my bouse tb/ougb i 
the home-field. It leads also to the rectory ; 
and, by several tuiuings and windings, to a 
farmhouse behind niy own, and round t«) a eoal- 
house situated at the rear. In the field through 
1 winch tins i*oad leads Iberc wius turned out tor 


the winter a mare, too young for continuous wmrk, 
hut old enough to have received a fair training as 
a “leailcr” in harnc.ss. At noon, one day, there 
entered upon the roail, from the great higlnvay 
beyond, a coal-wagon and pair of horses from the 
city adjacent, bringing a supply of ^oal to the 
house retcrretl to. The mare had been gam- 
boling round the field for a time ; then it had 
laid itself tlown in many attitudes ; and wais 
now idly cropjiing choice patches of grass, 
fastidiously selected, wdicn the jiuglc of the 
coal-W'agon attrach-d it. 

‘1 was not sutficieutly observant at the time, 
but I am quite sure now that 1 must liave noticed 
its sudden resolve to be miscliievous — to indulge 
111 sonic freak — to poke lun at tlie Avagonc'r or 
Ins iiorscs, or to make some riMgned attack lu 
the sheer nlle nanghtine->s of the moment ; lor, 
with dilated nostrils, stuaming m.uii*, elevaled 
tail, and witli a plunge and scream, it waw so 'ii 
by the Avagoiuir’s side in a preteiiod lit of wild 
excitement. JJiit the xcagoner was not to be 
threatened or imposiMl iqion, nd he raised bis 
will]) in a warning way tliat was w’oll unden too - 1 ; 
ibi the tactic .s ol the mare were clianged, ami a 
])lot or pl.in of a new' comedy was inmiedi.itc i v 
fcji’inc'd. L.iymg aside' C‘A c‘r\ :q>peui'ance of e.xcib'- 
mi'ut, or even ot IcMty, the man.- ussumc'd the 
laded look of a bard-AVoiked boise, and ])l.n nl 
itself proiui>lh', but cpiu'llv, where au additional 
lc*adc>r W’ould be nltailusl; and kc'ejniig that 
' jtosition as accuratclv as it it had bcMUi in com- 
I idete harness, it ]>rece(led the wagon, eaieluilv 
ohseiviug the ordcu’s addrcsM-cl by the w.igcan r 
to Ills tc'um, turning corners i.uitionslv, .ind 
measuring and giving just the margin .ind sji.a ci 
iec|nirc'cl lic‘ic‘ and tlu'rc- hv the vcdmlc', fiji.illv 
-slojiping and stc‘j>ping hade .is llie wagon w.is 
b.ickc'd to the c'ellai door I it then bcampi‘ied 
oil to its ]).i^tuii 


IviM* ftioinl.s ' if audit tliat I c'ouM .s.ic, 

(h audit tiuit 1 (cuilil clc^ 

Ccuilcl tc'II tlie tlmnulil-, tli.it fill lay licMit, 

Oi .siK.ik III' lh.uil,s to you ~ 

If .lin hiMtteud wools of lUilK', 

()i .seoml, .lUitiido, 

Conl-l do so nmcli .e h.ilf oxju-* » 
kl\ dciitli of qjuliludo — 

No cholviii -4 111) oat should hold iii} longao, 

No jet of couiti'sy, 

No woids of Hiutocl thaakfuhios'i 
filioulcl lack 01 Avantiiig he. 

But since no pjunlecl Bpc>ech of iriuo 
Can ull niy tliauks convex. 

And no com plaieaut act of nuiio 
Can luilf iJiy debts repay — 

Oh, take iny thanks ! —hliiiit thanks, my fiieucls, 
And know thiit in tliein l,'c\s 
Far moic>./th.an just the uttOiance 

Of that ])Oor word ini plies V. 0. ri. 

J’nntcd Und l*uhli-du'd by & Tl Ckvmbers, 47 Pater- 
no-.ti ) liow, Lcjnuon, und IttlO High fcJtrect, Eui.nuuuuu. 


All Rtiihts R.servt.d. 
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THE PRDEESSIONAL STIAUPEU. 

Jn* AX OJ.l> ItAM) 

J.IIK15 many profo.wons, tliciv uic tu the liii- im^-n 
of u ‘^li.'irpor nijuiy (lillViciit fjualitios ami kiuds 
ot men. There .iro llic roir^li aiul hrutal, who, 
lindinj' their work uiiprodiictivc, (h» not lie-itate 
to report (o nioj-i- lelouioiiM uiidcrt.ikinj''^. Tlu iv 
are also tliose who, llirouj^h tliuk and thm, 
stick steadily to their trade, w till a kind of ton- 
VJftion th.it it I-, a Jeeitiiiiate c.ilhno ; and tlien* 
are others ^^'ho, nioie siiltdued .\nd j.;«‘ntlenmnl), 
fTo ahont their woik -with refinement and e.iM> 
The Jast-ileserilied specimen of the craft is th<’ 
nio^tXinti ri'stiiii.' Ills niovements never i.uise 
alarnJf ; lie is never put out of coiinleuance by the 
accK l4nt of dl-l nek, and never shows a tempei 
other than (‘veii and eentle Wh.it .sort of ii.iture 
nndmlies his deine.uiom* it is iin])U'-s]ble to didiin^ ; 
lint certainly, althoneh his actiou.s are .some- 
thing cat-like, he is neicr so indiscn>et .is to 
.show the tiger He is a great lieipicnter of , 
public-hou-'Os, and n.--n,illv vn<its those jdaces ot 
re^olt^^hel’e the resjieetahle arti.saii class .sojourn 
for an evening’s entertainment If there i- .i 
piano in tke e,st.ihli>.lfmenl, lie will occasional] \ he 
seen engaged in deep and e.irnest converse i\ illi 
the ])l.iyer. lie known to tlu* barmen, and esjie- 
cia'ly to the ladies, if there he any m the hoiwe. 
Pie pays them great deference; and geneiall} 
speaks 111 a subdued and humble accent that has 
something shy in it. He is not* over-neatly 
dres.serl, eonveiipg the impression that the world 
is used nji, and luvs collided agaimst him in the 
process. He is tflean .shaved, soinewdi.at Link, ami 
.having a rijiple of pleasautnosa cpnveiing on the 
clean upper liji. Hi.s most captivating clmractc^r- 
istic is his bhindness ; he is bland to a degree — 
ever gentlemanly ami refined m Ins attitudes and 
deportment. , 

Aa lie walks leisflj'cly and uneoncernedly into 
the smoke-room or hiir-parlour, he ifbds familiarly 
to the a.ssenibly, and at once sets the company 
at its ease. He remarks that ‘ It ’s warn# ; ’ or, 
‘Glorious weather or, ‘Dear me, it’s very wet,’ 


or oilers an unsolieited opinion I'oncerning the 
I music, if there liapjiens to he .my in tlu* room. 
Hi.s ojnnioii, although differing in e.xpivssjon 
occ:i^u)n.|lly, i*. alwavs synH|atlu*tic. He is never 
a erite* -alttMi.*. <i iKinegynsl. He Ims an eiti'ii- 
sive range of knowledge. H.avc* they e\er luMrd 
Rnhin''tiin? No' IVrhaps they liave lieard 

H.ille No' De.ir me; that’.s singular. Still, 
lu* does not know. After all, evi*r} thing ’s 
111 a name, and he dare's to .say many an 
(thbciire playc'i* m.iv he cpiite c>f]u.al to any of 
llioM* who havu* soiimling rc'pnt.itions. Jt’.s the* 
wav ol ilu* world — most pi'culiiir way, eertainly. 
They wnild s.ay so if tliey Jiad hud his cxjieri- 
<*m e ; ami then, with earnc'st and con centra toil 
evpre.s-ion, he ].iiinelu\s out on a .sea of evjiOMCUce ; 
tells ban owing lales, short ami pithy, about the 
I oiitineiit and llie doing.s thi're* ; tells how lie 
has had liis iips and downs, and, after e.\c*iting 
the p.aitiallv exuted mind of hi,s auditor.s, he asks 
them it th(*y know anything of the gay capitals 
of the continental <oiintne.s. 

Strange, th.it anything foreign has such an 
aifnution He seems to know and duly apjuf*- 
ci.ite tlu* weakness Conjuniig, he. tells them wilh 
.1 gl.inee ot mysleiy, is one of the chief delights 
of tlu* Piuropcau cities. Paris ! Ever been in 
I'aris? No' Threi* or four significant .shake.s 
ot the head folhnv, in order to add tlu* rer]uir(*d 
amount of W'onder to the disclo.sures lu* might 
make if he liked. Ifaden-B.uh'n ' Jilver there ( 
No' Nor Vienna, nor Monte C'.irlo, nor Pu*rlm'? 
No' A.slonislimg, truly. Ah, there’s life there, 
if you like. The ])eo])le live, actually live, on 
exu'itcmcnt. TCvery hoy m the street is a wizard, 
and every gul a cLuivoyant, That is W'here life 
i.s enjoyed. A short pause, during which he 
seems to he visiting mentally the places iif Ins 
n.arratixe, and occasionally gulping them dow'u 
into i^livion wuth e.ich sip of las glass. He gazes 
from one to the other, and becomes even blander, 
and emourages their queries by a gLincc of the 
utmost interest. 

The company expands, and others drop into 
a seat and throw an inquisitive look on him. 
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‘ You do not seem to have made the very best 
of your travels, then?’ ventures one of tl;c 
party. 

‘Ah, my fiiend, if you had travelled as I have 
done, you would not ask such a question. You 
would understand how dilficult it is for a man 
of very limited knowled^'C to cope with men v9ho 
ai’e versed in almost every puivuit.’ , .. 

Another pause, in which the past seems to 
have reviv^ed, and another sip. 

‘They must be extremely forward in the coun- 
tries you mention.’ 

‘Forward ! Bless you, gentlemen, I couhl show 
you tricks that you would never dream of beinj.f 
possible, that I have been taught by the children 
of those places. For cx.imple, this penny-piece 
that I hold in irg?" hand ; you .see it is thi'Cc^ ’ 
(holding it up); ‘and now — presto, it is gone’ 
(disappear.^ accordingly); ‘llml yet, if 1 may take 
the liberty of removing tins gentlcniaiiV hat’ 
(does so), ‘you find the nlentical penTiy-])ieee 
lying calmly at the bottom, aj if it luul lam then* 
all its life.’ 

Glances of wonder, succeeded by a peal of 
laughter, and a titter at the gentleman with the 
hat, follow the execution of this feat. 

The conjurer sip'^ his gla^s in an uneonrerned 
fashion, intending to comaw the impre.s.Nion that 
the feat is a mere bagatelle. The curiosity of 
the company is exciUd, and will not now be 
held back ; it must be sati-fiod. The profiassor 
eyes the assembly in« the blandest and mortt 
encouraging maniK'r, yet witlnil with a veil of 
mystery overhanging lus icatnre.", that serves to 
further excite them. A trio of voiics demand 
another example of Ids, skill, and in alnio'^t one 
breath, issue instructions to the waiter to nlill 
the gentleman’s glass. lie takes a sip of the 
newly-brfiught Hf|U(’r and coiigiis slightly. 

‘Well, geiilh men, you see it is a tnlle hard 
on a person circumstanced hke iny.s<df. 1 am 
not quite so well oil as I used to be, and .dtliougb 
it Jh a habit of mine occasionally to oblige a com- 
pany, I have my objection to doing these little 
things in public, because I often meet friends 
who knew me in my palmy days, and it is 
always an embarrassment to me when I am met 
by any of my former associates, Nevu*rthele.ss, 
if you really desire it, gentlemen, I will not 
bo so iingeutlemanly as to stand between you 
and a little enjoyment, if wc can dignify it by 
that name.’ 

A unanimous expression of approval follows 
this deprecatory little apc(*ch, and a general 
demand for unutlier exhibition of his skill Is 
made in a roa.s.snrjng tone. 

The professor, with a tinge of reluctance that 
seems to intensify the determination of the audi- 
ence to have the whole programme, spreads his 
long lank hands, with tluur knuckles downwanls, 
on the table ; and in a cureless manner, asks if 
any gentleman could favour him with a half- 
sheet of paper. Presently, the required artnde 
is handed to our hero, and lie di'xterously fashions 
it into a sort of cup with a long point at the base. 
Ho then produces from his jiockcts two peas, 
which he places underneath this cup, passes liis 
hands over the top, lurns them backwards on 


the table, ami asks one of the company to lift 
the cup. The cup is lifted, and — the peas arc 
gone ! He takes the cup again, places it on the 
toble, and reipicsts one of the audience to raise 
the cup. Tins is done, and — a large jjlass marble 
is found benealli it ! The cup is carefully re- 
placed, ag.-iin lift I d, and behold — a blank ! * 

A frJimr ol M'-nder floats over the assembly, 
ami vociferous applause proclaims their delight 
111 the jierformaiKe. 

‘That, gentli'inen,’ the profc=.sor explains with 
an air of indilfeivuce, ‘is a trick very popular 
amoug‘-t the Arabs, but, like most of tlieir tucks, 
is very simple. Tlie next om* is rather belter. 
Will any geiitlemari, or niimlier of gentlemen, 
oblige me with a loan of Ki\])eiice in jieiiiiies /’ 
Jl«.lf-a-dozeii hands are ilovvn at once inlo as 
many poclats, and the req incite amount of co^iper 
is imniediatelv laid on llii5 table. 

‘One, two, till ee, four, five, six. These, gentle- 
men, I place 111 this jiapm* and sei. \v tightly 
up. The paper 1 put under this tMiiibler, as 
you see Will any gentleman kindiv lend me 
in's hal'^ — Ah’ tliaiil you. The hat 1 jilaie 
beneath the table imiiUHliately under the glass 
coiitaiunig the copjui’s, and wlien I say “Presto, 
hi' begone'” v<'H bi'ur lb(‘ ]>ie(’es drop one by 
one into the hat through the table.’ 

IMoio ama/eiiKiit is il(])icted on every face 
‘Some gentleman kiiidl}' remove tlie gla-s and 
count the <(ipjK‘r.s, to assure himself and the 
eoiiijuuy t.hei are still tber< ’ 

A hand is ren< leal forth and withdraws the 
jiatiei, only to liml it— empty. 

‘'riie papm, geiilleineii, f again screw’ tightly 
up .nul again jihue liemsitli the glass. The 
Iieiniie-i I liave still in th( hat. My business 
now is to traiisfei the oonis to tbeir origin.il 
place b( neatb tbi’ luinblei, winch I prcai'ed to 
«lt>. You will pcneive now’, gentlemen, ihat 
the hat is enqd'y ; and if _vi»u kindly uncevt r tlio 
packet, you will find th.it they aie wliere they 
were Jinst jilaeed.’ 

The p.ieket is again unfolded, ami the penny- 
pieces are found, to the iiicrisised astoni.shment 
of the company, to be re.sting wdiere they were 
originally placed 

Another .sqi of his glad's and a short cough, 
and tli(> prestidigitator jiuts Ibrwarrl his hand 
ami UK loses the jtieccs prejafatury to thuisfemng 
them to Ins wai'^tcriat pocket, a practieo which, 
amid roars of laughter, he declares he learned 
while ,s(i|ournmg in Malta not more than twelve 
months ago. This feat, blended with the clwenest 
ripple ol laughter possible, completely v’anquishes 
the conqiany, one of v\hom slaps him familiiudy 
on the back, and remai-ks very emphatically on 
hi-i (.leverness, wbidi he holds to 'be unsurpas.sed. 
Tw'o of tJie as-'cmbly join in the opinion that 
he is a very demon, following wdiich demonstra- 
tive jqipreciation there is mhre laughter and , 
in 9 rc eagerness. IMatttjrs w'ax warmer. The 
conjurci’s practised eye observes it with satis- 
faction. 

‘Gentlemen, T hfive fvpack of cards here.’ He 
pauses for a couple of minutes, which time he 
utilises by spreading the car'ds in every conceiv- 
able shape— -run.? them up his arm, curves them 
round the table, and throws thorn about with 
wonderful dexterity. ‘Any perfjon take a card 
from the pack and I will tell him what it is.’ 
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One of the coinyany takes a card, look'^ at it, | TJiere is a lull in the popularity. Does the 

and replaces it in tlie pack. The profes^^or then , jyofessor see it ? He is now busy with a small 

jiu^Rles the card upside down, and then, in an . uinger-heer bottle, which he rolls over and over, 
earnest voice, asks : ‘ Fou are quite sure you 'Phere is a half-crown insuh* it. AU eyes are 

remember tlie oar<l you selected ? ’ attracted at once. Several of the company take 

‘O yes.’ up the bottle, and put it down witli an exclarna- 

^Vuuld*you be surprised to hnd that this is tioy of move wonder. TTe.is irrepressible, they 
it ? ’ — holding up a card. think. 

‘Yes, T should be very much surprised.’ ‘ OenMemen,’ lie says, ‘I w'ill give the contents 

‘Ah, I thought so. Are y(ui sure you cun of tluit bottle to .any person wdio will get it out 
say the same about this?’ — holding up aiiotlu r without breaking the glass.’ 

card. T’hc company clutdi it again, and pass it 

‘Correct, by Jove'’ cxelaim the company, :iud ^ through another examination, and put it down 
there is general laughter, the <listmguishing part hopele.ssl> with a laugh. 

of it being that the inrlividual who selected the Taking the bottle in bis band, the professor 

card was laughed at, the joke beinu that be gii'cs it a jerk, and the sih'or piece drops into 

had been led into a trap. • bis palm. ‘If anv one doubts my word, or that 

The professor smiles blandly. ‘I hav(‘ hero,’ the com is m any w'ay nuiuiilactured for the 

he resumes, aftc'r a jTau&e, ‘a small wooden purpose, I wall do tlu' trick wath a penny. 

c.'i'C. Any gentleman may inspect it. Pass it Any gentleman in the room oblige me wdtli a 

round and evamine it. Thanks. All s.atisn(‘d? penny Thank jmu. • 1 take the coin in my 

Thanks — O yes, it is w'ood ; no deception what- h«nd,* tlnis ; lake the neck of the botth* in the 

('Vei, J assure you. Sim]tl,\^ “I'he quidcncss of other luiml, and ]>ass tlie coin in through the 

the hand dcceni's the’' Yon know the aperture beloro jou can say “Jack Pobnison.”’ 

]>hrase. Now’, you wall see that the ease is The pemiy rattles in tin* V'‘dtle to the amaze- 

made exactly like a cigar ease, wa'th hinges on ment of*the audience, and they seize the bottle 

the liack so as to open and shut, f place the .and maki* Imiitic and useless I'fl'orts to extract 
ca'-e thus on the talde ; J take the e,U'<ls ami the<om. 

sliiillle, thus; I then ri’qiied the <oiiipany to Th(‘ professor now leans back and calmly 
lake irom the ]>aek, say, balf-a-do7en cards.- -All surveys the company, and in the blandest 
done'? Jlow mauv have ion? Six? Thanks, language and with the mo t earnest and mystic 
Now’, hale tin* kiudiiess to ii place them in the demeanour, says- ‘That trick T teach for a 

pack. You all lemembcr your s('parate cards? — shilling, gentlenuu; although in eastern climes 

Vi's; nay well. Now, I taki' the case, whidi I had ten tunes the -mn.' 

1 open bi'Tore yon thus. \''ou see that if. is A ]'ausi‘ ensue-, during w'hich the auditory 
■ mpt’i I'Jl'i'' wdiatever in it I then do-'- it gkaus- at one .another perplexedly. At length 
\. w il, !', N-' 1. The card vou took Iroiii the a voice cries in a deiided tone, ‘I’ll have a 
jiack is the til’ to ol spade^. i ojk-u the case ■ bil'’n worth . and its jxissessor throwas 

Do you ogiiise it? Thanks — No 2 You ilm ct in •' u", uii ’’ is at oiiti' lollow’cd by a 

wall see tbat tlie east' regi^Ua•s the ace ol sp.ades. dozen others. Sti’etdiing foitli Ins liands, the 
Do you remember the card the card that you man of bu.sin('ss proceeds to detail the jirocess 
selected? Thank you. — No. Jk The case sb'iw’s of the deception, and luuv the ileteit is sm-cess- 
the ace ot hearts. Tbat jours? Thanks. — No. lully m liiensl 

J. I h.avo ben* the king of liearK Yours, ytm Another lull of popularitv. AsLonisliinent luis 

say? Much obligt'il. — No. .5. The card slunvii again t.uled. Tin- ctunp.any kiioiv lu.s .secret, 

m the ea.se i.s the knave* of .sjiades. Do jtmlaud they find it is not a miracle; they are 
know it? Thank you. — Tlu* last card 1 b.ive .somewhat disappointed ; they .smoke their pipes 

IS the ace of diamonds. Doe.s anv one know the in sibaice. 

card? — Yours, sir? Ali, J thought .su.--Tli.it The prole.s.sor throws a knife on the table. ‘If 
completes Ihe trick, '’gentlemen ; ’ and lu* settle.s anj gontlem.an aviU kindly open that for me,’ 
himself to another .small .sip, ami to .in additional he says, ‘I wall pay him a. .sovereign.’ 
jel.ipec of unconcern. Some of the auditory grasji tlio knife and 

''’Mb mameuvre brings ‘tlie ImuBe dowai,’ and make strenuous emleavuur.s to wrench the Made 
theie is a clamour for more. Some of the com- open On it goes round the audieiK*e. ^ Every 
pany request tliat the trick be shown ; to w-liu-h | m.an has hia tuini, but in \.ain 'J’lu* Msk is hojie- 
demaud the professor puts on a bhaidly injureil j less. More my.stery. T^ie blank faci“s deeJaro 
.air, and asks If it is a fair thing to a.sk for, that it is impo!5.sible. 

after his humb^ endeavour to entertain them. | The owaier Ray.s;*‘Not at all, gentlemen; 
‘Gentlemen, J did at one time,’ lie contmue.s ui [ perfectly Minplo, nothing easier. Try it now’.’ 
a subdued voice, ‘teach that trick for two ! (Throw’s the knife down again, and it Is opened 
idiilling.s a head, hut I put it to you w’hether ] quite ordinarily’) ‘Gentlemen, the secret is 
knowledge of that sort should be sold my own. I sell tlie secret for five shilling.s, and 
cheaply?’ 1 throw’ the knife in. Is there any purchaser? 

For the next luilf-minulc there i.s a jingle of I’m going away to-morrow, and if you i-eally 
coins on the table, and fthont tw’cnty shilling-s w'aut .a cmaoj-ity, there’s your chance. Five 
lie before him. What* man could withstand the shillings l-ake- it. Any purchaser? None? 
temptation? He at llenglh yields t#» their cries, Then, good-evening, gentlemen. 1 am heartily 
and show’s the w’omlerful card-trick, wliich, us pleased to havffl» met you. Good-evening to ytm 
it is unfolded with a due amount ol my.stcrious all.’ 

comment, becomes as transj).arent as glasS, and Five minnteB later, , the man of business is 
takes the edge off their astonish meat. entertaining a company in*aiiother ‘house and 
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sittin" alongside him is one of his previous escaped from an unwelcome intrusion to the 
{ludieiiee, tiie foremost spokesman of the evening real subject of his thoughts. 

to A^l)nm he Will by-and-by count out half the Sir Thomas found lier alone, flushed and miser- 
jiroceeds of the evening’s ‘lay.’ able, diying her tears with a feverish little angry 

hand. She was very much alone during these 

davs when Lady Mavklmin was so much with 
A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF. Nelly Winterboum. Sir 'I’liomas was pleased to 
fUT\i>TWT< vTTT ' find "licr, haviiig also an object of his own. He 

soothed hOr, when lui saw that she had been 
The question which disturbed Fraiices, which crying. ‘Never mind im*,’ he said; ‘but you 
nobody knew or cared for, W’as just as little likely I must not let other peo])le see that you are leeling 
to gain attention next day as it had been on { ^ mucli, lor you cannot be supposed to take 
the evening of Mr Winteibouru’s death. Lady Vmterbourn; and 

M.rkhau> rot«n.e,l to NaUy bofoto j, that 

she was with her mo<.t of the day ; and Markham, j 

thoilgli he lent an apparent attention to what; <i, was not thinking at all of Mrs Winter- 
FrancG't said to him, Avas still lar too hineli | bourn,’ cried Fiances w'lth nitlignation. 
absorbed in his own subject to bi' easily muvetl , ‘No, my de.ir ; 1 knew you could not be. 
by hers. ‘Gaunt, Oh, he is all right,’ he Don’t let any one ]>ut me see you crying. Lady 
said. n j Maikham will ieel the inarnage dieadfully, J 

‘Will you speak to him, Markham? .AViU know. But now is our tune for f>ur grand 
you warn him ? Mr Bauisay says he is lo-ing j coap.’ 

all his money; and 1 know, () l^Iarkh.ini, i knoir\ ‘What grand the girl said uitli an 


that he ha^ not nmcli to lose.' 


I ustoni-ilied look. 


‘ Cl.uule IS a little meddler. I assure you,, ‘lla\e you ioigotti'u what T said to you at 
Fail, Gaunt knows his own uH'mr.s l)e''t.’ ! the Piioiyl One of the elnef objects ol niy liJe 

‘No,’ cued Fiances, ‘when 1 tell you, Mark- j is to btiiig Waiiiig hack. It is intolerable to 
ham, win'll T tell you ’ that they arc quite poor, think that a man ol In- abilities sliouhl be 
md/f/ poor— not h Ice ^ oil ’ j bani-hed for ever, and Jo-t not onlv to hu 

‘I have told you, my little dear, that I am the couiilry Imt his kind. F.ven if he were w^orking 

poorest beggar in Lrnidoii.’ for the goitd ol the rn(‘(' out there But he 

‘O Murkhain ' and \ ou drive about in hansoms, l^ donni uolhiug hut autuiuitie", so far its 1 eau 
and smoke cigars all < lay.’ heal, and tlieie .in' plenty of anlnjuari.ins good 

‘Well, my dear, w'hat would you have me do? for nolhmg else. FiaiueN, we must have luiii 
Keep on trudging through the mud, which would liome’ 

waste all ni> time; or get on the knile-hoard of ‘Home” .she sahl. lltr heart wont hack with 
an oninihus? Well, the^e are the only altcina- a hoiunl to the looms in the Bnla//o with all 
tives Tin' omnibuses have their reeoinmenda- the green pci-^titni shut, and eNeivthiug dark 
tion — they are, iun , but after a wdiile, society and «ool. It wa.s getting wanii in London, but 
in that developnunt julls iijuai the intelligent tlnue were no sm li ju-ecantions taken; irid the 
observer. What do you want me to <lo. Fan? loggia at night, with the jialm-troes waving 
Oonio, 1 have a deal on in\ mind, luit to jdease majestieall) ilieir long droojnng fans, and the 
you, and (o make you hold your tongue, if there solt souinl of tlie sea coming ovi*r the lioiisos 
u an} thing I can <lo, 1 w ill try.’ of the Marina — ah, and the hajipy want of 

‘You can do e\('rything, Markham Warn tlmught, the ph'a.sant* vacam'y, iu wdiich iioth- 
liini that lie is w’astiiig his money — tliat he is ing e\er h.q>peiied She drew a long breath, 
spending wdiat belongs to f,he old people- that ‘ 1 ought not to say so, ])erhai)s ; hut when you 
he IS making liunselt wretched. Oh, don’t l.iugh, say hoiu<-’ 

Maikhani ! Oh, if I were in } our place’ 1 know' ‘You think (J the plad' where you were 
wliat I should <lo-lwo(ild get him to go liome, brought up? 'J'hat is quite natural. But it 
instead ol going to — those pl.ices ’ W’onld not he the same to him. lie waa not 

‘ Which places, Fan?’ brought up there; he can have notliing to inte- 

‘Oh,’ cried the gill, e.vasperali'd to tears, ‘lioiv rest him there. Depend upon it, he must very 
ran 1 tell? — the jikice.s }ou know’ —the jdaces oft-n wish that he could ])ocket his pride and 
you have taken him tOj^Maikham— places W’here, come hack must try to get him hack, 

if the poor general knew it, or Mr.s Gaunt’ Frances. Dimt you think, my dear, that we 

‘There you are making a inistake, little Fan. con Id manage it, you and 1?’ « 

The good people would think their son was lu Frames sliook lior head, and said she did not 
very tine company. It he tells them the names know ‘But 1 should be very glad. Oh, very 

of tlio persons he meets, they will tliiuk’ ghul • if 1 am to stay liere,’ she said. , 

‘I'lien you know they W'lll think W’rong, Mark- ‘Ot toui-sc you would be glad ; and of course 
ham!’ she criefl almost w’ith violence, keiqnng you are to stay here. You could not leave your 
herself with a most strenuoms effort from an out- poor mol her by herself. And now that Markham 
burst of indignant wei'ping. He did not reply -- -now that probably ew?Ty thing will be changed 

at once ; and slie thouglit he was about tr^ con- for Maikham If Markham W’crc out of the 

suler the question on its merits, and endeavour W’ay, it wonldjie so much ea-sicr ; for, you know, 
to find out what he could do.* Blit she was he ahvavs was the stumhling-block. She would 
undeceived when he spoke. not Jet AVaring manage Jiini, and she could not 

‘What day did you say, Fan, the funeral was nianage,- him hei self.’ 
to be ? ’ he asked with'* the air ot a man w’ho has Frances was so far instructed in wdiat w’as 
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j'oing on around her, tliat she hnew how im- 
portant ill MarWiams history the tleath of Mr 
Wiuterbourn had been ; but it was not a subject 
on which she could speak. Slie said . ‘ I am 
very sorry papa did not like Markhuin. It does 
not seem •possible not to like Maikhain. But 

I •suppose gentlemen Oli, Sir Thomas, il 

lie were here, I should ask ]).ipa to do something 
for me ; but now I dtm’t know who to tisk to 
help me — if anything can be done.’ 

‘Is it something 1 can do 

‘I think,’ she said, ‘anv om* that nas kind 
could do it; but only not a gal. (urK aie goo»l 
ior so little. Do ion remember (’aptain Gaunt, 
who eainc to town a few \\c<‘ks ago'' Sir 
Thomas, I have lu-ard that something li.is hap- 
})ened to Ca])t.iin (Jaunt. 1 don't know h<*w to 
tell you. Perhaji.s you will think that it is not 
my lunaic.ss , but dow’t you tluuk it i> \oiir 
fiieml’s business, when m>u get into tioiible? 
Don’t yon tliink that- that people nho know 
lou — mIio care a little lor you—slionld alway.s 
hi* ready to lielji { ’ 

‘That is a liard ({iiesLiofr to put to me. In 

th(‘ abstract, yes; but in ]>ailicular cum*'' 

Ts it Captain Gaunt lor nhom you tare a 
little r 

Fiances hesitated a moment, and then she 
answered boldly; ‘Yes- ,it leic-t 1 <*are lor lijs . 
people a great, de.il. .And he has come home trom i 
Jiiilia, not veyf strong; and In knew.notlmig 
about — about nliat you call soiiety; no more 
th.in 1 did. And now I Inai (hat be i-> — T don’t 
know liow to (fll \ou, Sii Thomas —losing all 
his money (and In* has not any mone'\) in the 
plaei's wliere Alatkliam goi>s ; m the plaice that' 
Afarkhani took him to.— Oh, uait till 1 haie 
said everything, Sir I’homas , lluy are not iidi 
])eo])le ; not like any of }ou here. Alaikliam 
says lie IS poor ' 

‘ So ho is. Fiances ’ 

‘Ah,'bhe cried uilli hasty lontempt, ‘hnt aou ■ 
don’t imderstaml. lb* may not lia\e much 
mom*}' ; hut they. — lliei' Ine iii a little house 
A\ith two ma’.ds and ’fom. Thi*y haie no | 
luxuries or grandeur. When 1h'*y take a drive | 
in old Luca’s cairiage, it is something to tlimk | 
about. All that i.s (|uite, ipiite dillereiit lnun | 
you people here. Don't you .see. Sir I’liomas, i 
ilon’t yoi^see't Ai.^1 Cajitaiu (L'luiit has Ijeen — 
oh, I don’t know how it is— losing hi.s mone} ; 
find he lias not got any— and he is misemhle— 
and I cannot get any one to lake an interest, j 
to tell lurn — to Avarii him, to get him to gi\e . 
up’ • I 

‘Did he toll you all this himself?’ said Sir' 
Thomas gravely. 

‘0 no, not Hi word. It was Mr Ramsay ivho 
told mo ; and when 1 begged him to say some- , 
thing, to warn him ’ ! 

‘ He could not do that. There he was quite * 
right ; and you were quite Avroiig, if you will | 
let me euy so. It is loo common a case, alhs ! j 
1 don’t know what any one could do.’ I 

‘Oh, Sir Thomas! if *7011 will think of the* 
old general and hiij Jliothor, wlio love him moic* , 
than all the rest ; •for he is the youngest. Oli, 
won’t you do sometliiiig, try something to save j 
him?’ Frances clasped her hands, us if in i 

S cr. She raised her eyes to Ins lu«e ivith ' 
an eloquence of entreaty that his heart 


' Avns touched. Not only was hea* Avhole soul in 
! the petition for the sake of him who wa.s in 
fieril, hut it was full of houiidle.ss confidence 
' and trust in the man to whom she appealed. 

, The other plea might have failed ; hut this 
last can scarcely fail to affect the mind of any 
individual to whom it is addressed. 

, Sir Diomas put his hftud on her shouhler 
' Avitli ffith^rly teiidernes.s. ‘My dear little girl,’ 

; he said, ‘what do you think I can do? I tVon’t 
; know wh.it I can do. T am afraid I should only 
make things Moise, were I to inteifere.’ 

' ‘No, 110. lie is not like that. Jlc would 
know }OU Avere a friend, lie Avoiild bi* Uinnkltil. 
And oh, hoAV thanklui, hoAV thankful I should 
. ).c!’ 

1 ‘Frances, do you take, then, so great an iiiteri’st 
lu tins young man'? Do you want me to look 
i alter him for your saki* '? ’ 

I She looked at him liastily witli an eager ‘Ye-’ 

-tlicn paused a lit^e, and looked again Avith 
j a dj,iAvning understanding aaIiicIi brought the 
j colour to her check. ‘ V'ou mean something 
, more than 1 mean,’ she said, a little troubled. 

I ‘But }et, if yon will be ^ind to Geoige Gaunt, 

: and try to help him, for iny sake. A’^cs, oh, 

, ye-. Why should I ref u.se ? J AAould not have 
asked you if I had not thought that perhaps you 
. would d(* it — for iiK*.’ 

: ‘I AA'ouhl do a great deal for }ou; for your 

mothei - tl.uighfci, much; and for ]h)(U Waring s 
( hild ; and again, for yuurselt. lJut, Kruiices, 
a j'.'Uiig man Avho is so aacuIc, avIio tails into 
(emitf.ilion 111 this wa}--my ilear, }ou iiiusL let 
me -ay it -he is not a mate ioi* such as you ’ 
i ‘ I'or me? t) no. No one tluuight — no one 

t*A’cr thought* cried Fiances hastily. ‘Sir 

Tlioma'.^, I luar mamma comuig, and 1 do not 
AA'ant to tiouble her, for slu* has so mtuh to tliink 
. ol. Will you'' Oh, inorni-e iiu*. JiO(»k for him 
' to night; oh, look loi him tu-nighf’ 

■ ‘You are so sun* that T (*au be ol u'^e?’ The 
trust 111 her eye- ivas so _> ■* >. > i utlui-iaslic, 

that he could not iesi,-t ll. . l'aoi\. ‘Y'e.s, I 
' AAill tr>. I AAill see Avhat it is pos.sibl(* to do. 

' And y<m, Frnnee.s, r(*meniber you are pledged, 
too , you are to do every tiling }ou can for 
me ’ 

He was patting lier on the .shoulder, looking 
down upon her AVith veiy ti iendly tc*ii(k*r eye,s, 
wlieii Lady Markham came in. She was a hltlc 
startled by the group ; but tlioiigb slu* wa.- tired 
and disLomposed and out oi lieait, bln* wa.s not 
so pn occupied but Avliat her quick mind caught 
a ncAV sugge.stion from it. Sir ’I’lioma- was \ei*y 
iieh. He ha<l been di*'oted to herself, in all 
honour and kimlne-s, for many years. AVhat 

if Fiances ? A* whole tiiiiu of iioav ideas 

hurst into her thoughts on the moment, although 
she had thought as slio came in, tlii*t in the 
present iliaos and huiiy of her spirits she had 
room for notliiiig more. 

‘Akui look,’ she said with a smile, ‘as if you 
were settling something. What is it? An alli- 
ance, a league.’ 

‘GWensiA^e and defensive,’ said Sir Tliomaii. 
‘We ha\T given each otli(*r mutual commissions, 
and we are great li*iends, as you see. But 
them* are our little secrets, Avhich avo don’t mean 
to tell. How 18 Nelly, Lady Markham? And 
lb it all right about the will ? ’ 
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‘Tlie will is the least of my cares. I could 
not inquire into that, as you may suppose ; nor 
is there any need, bO far as I know. Nelly fs 
quite enough to have on one’s hands, without 
thinking of the will. She is very nervous and 
very licadbtrong. She would have rushed away 
out of the house, if I had not used — almost 
force. She cannot bhar to be under the siftnc 
loof with death.’ , , 

*It was the old way. I scarcely wonder, for 
niy part : for it was neA'er pretended, I suppose, 
that there was any love in the matter.’ 

‘0 no’ (Lady Markham looked at her own 
elderly knight and at her young daughter, and 

said to herself, What if Frances ?) ; ‘ there 

was no love. But sin* ha^- ahvays been very good, 
and done her duty by him— that, cveiybody will 
say.’ 

‘Poor Nelly. That is cjuite true. But still 
I should not like, if 1 were such a lool as 1o 
marry a young w'lfe, to have her do her <liity 
to me in that w ay.’ 

‘You would be very diileivni,’ said Lady 
Markham with a smile. *I should not think 
you a fool at all ; and I should think her a 
lucky woinam’ She said this with Ni^lly Wmter- 
hourii’s voice still ringing in her cars. 

‘Happily, I am not g<uiig to put it to the 
trial. — Now, ] must go — to look after your affairs, 
Mhs Frances; and rememlu'], that you are 
pledged to look after mine iii i etuni ’ 

Lady Markham looked after Iniu very curiously 
as he wi'iit away. She thought, as w'omen so 
oRen think, that men were \ery strange, inscru- 
table — ‘moitly fools,’ at least iii one way. To 

think that perhaps little h’lum es It would 

bo a great matcli, greater than (Jlaudc Ramsay — as 
good in one point ot Mew, and in other res])ect i 
fur better than Nelly St John’s great marriage 
with the rich Mr Winter) 'ourn. ‘iam gladjou 
like him so mucli, Fraucc",’ she said, ‘lie is 
not young ; but lie has every other quality ; 
as good as ever man was, and so considerate 
and kind. You may take liiiu into your con- 
fidence fully.’ Slie waited a moment to see if 
the child liad anytliing to av; (hen, too wise 
to force or precipitate nutter >?, want on: ‘Poor 
Nelly gives me groat auMcty, Frances. I wi.sh 
the funeral were over, and all well. Her nerves 
arc ill buch an excited state, one can’t feel sure 
what she may do or say. The servants and 
people happily think it grief ; but to see iSarah 
Wmterbourn looking at her iilli me W'ith fright, 
I can’t tell why. isVw doesn’t think it is grief. 
And how shoulii it be ? A dreadful, cold, always 
ill, repulsive man. But* I hope bhe may be kept 
quiet, not to make a scandal until after the 
funeral at least. 1 don’t know what she said 
to you, my love, that day ; but you must not 
pay anj’^ attention tp what a w'oinan says in such 
an excitoil state. Her marriage has been unfor- 
tunate (whicli is a thing that may happen in 
any circumstances), not because Mr Wiiiterbourn 
w'as such a good marriage, but because he was 
such a disagreeable man.’ 

Frances, who had no clue to her mAher’s 
thoughts, or to any approju'iuteiiess ,iu this little 
speech, had little interest in it. She said, some- 
what stiffly, that she was sorry for poor Mrs 
Winterbourn — but much more sorry for her o^vn 
I mother, who w’as having so much trouble and 




anxiety. Lady IMaikluim smiled upon her, and 
kissed her tenderly. It was a relief to her mind, 
in the midst of all those anxious questions, to 
have a neiv channel for her thoughts ; and upon 
this new path she threw herself forth in tlie 
fullness of a lively imagination, leaving fact far 
behind, and even probability. She was indv^ed 
quite conscious of this, and voluntarily permitted 
herself the pleasant exert ise of building a new 
castle in tlu' air. Little Frances ! And she said 
to hcpoulf there would be no drawback in such 
a case. It wouhl be the finest match of the 
season ; and no mother need fear to trust her 
d.iugliter in Sii* Thomas’s IiiurI'-. 

Sir Thomas came back next morning wdieii 
liudy Markham was again absent. Ho told 
I'ranpes that he had gone to several places where 
he was told Captain Cauiit was likely to be 
found, and li.id seen MarkUam as usual ‘Irittering 
hiinsill awav but Ikiuut had nowhere been 
visible. ‘Some one said he had l.illeu ill. H 
that IS bO, it is the best thing that < ould ha[)peii. 
One baa some hope ot getting 1. ad of him so.’ 
But wheie did he li'je? That was the qiie'^tiou. 
Alarkham did not know, nor any one abriut. 
'riiat was till' livit tiling to be ilibcovered, Sir 
Thomas said. I'or the fust time, IVances ajipre- 
ciated her mother’s bnsuiOhS-like arrangements, for 
her great con'c&pnndeiice, w'huli made an address- 
book so necebsaiy. Slie found Caunt’s, addres-) 
there ; qml passed the lest of tin* day m anxiely, 
which .she couhl confide to no one, learning for 
the liKsl time those ioitures of suspense Avhieh 
to .so man \ womrn iorm a gieat pari of existence. 
Frances thought tlie d.iy would uevi*r end. It 
was bo much tlie luon* divadful to her that 
she had to .shut it all up in h(‘r owui bosom, 
ami (‘iideavour to enter into otlur anxietie.s, and 
symjjatlusc w’lth her mother’s continual panic 
as to what Nelly Winterbourn might ilo The 
house altogether was in a stab* of ^,I]pres■'ed 
exeitenient ; even llie .siTvant — or jieili.ips the 
servants mod keenly of am, with their quiik 
curiosity and curious divination ot laiy < hanges 
in“the atmosphen' of i i..i ■ Iv fr. lu. the thrill 
of approaclung rivoli.ij , I mu ■ with her 

t in vale jireoccupation was blunted to this ; 
)ut W'hen Sir Thomas arrived in the evening, 
it w'a.s all she could do to curb her^eU ami 
keep within tlie limits of ordinary ^ule. She 
sprang up, imlecil, nhen blie heard his step 
on the .stair, and wont off to the further corner 
of the room, w'here .she could read his face out 
of the dimness ; and where, perhaps, he might 
seek her, and tdl her, under some pretence : 
these m(;vemciit.s were keenly noted by her 
mother, a.s A\as also the alert air of Sir Thonias, 
and bus interest and activity, though he looked 
very grave. But Frances did not require to wait 
for Ihe neivs she looked for so aax/ously. 

‘Yes, J am very serious,’ Sir Thomas said in 
answer to Lady Markham’s question. ‘I have* 
news to tell you which will shock you. Your 
poor young friend Gaunt — Captain Gaunt — 
wasn’t he a friend of»>youi‘s? — is lying danger- 
oubly ill of fever in a pbojf little set of lodg- 
ings he has got. He is fur too ill to know 
me or say anything to me ; but so far as^ I 
can make out, it has eoniething to do w’ith 
losses play.’ 

Lady Miu’khuni turned pale ivith alarm and 
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horror. ‘Oh, I have alwa)’^ been afraid of this. 
I had a presentbnent,’ eho cried. Tlu^n rallyiiic; 
a little: ‘But, Sir Thomas, no one thinks now 
that fever is brought on by mental causes. Jt 
must be bad water or defective diviinui'e.’ 

‘It may.be — anything. I can’t tell ; t mu no 
dcjptor. Jlut the -fact is, the youn;* fidlow i'. 
lying delirious, raving. I heard him luybclf ; 
about stakes and chances and losses, and* how 
lie will make it up to-morrow. There arc other 
things too. He seems to have had hard lines, 
poor fellow, if all is true,’ 

Frances had rushed forward, unable to restrain 
herself. ‘Oh, his mother, his mother — we must 
send for his rnotlier,’ slie cried. 

‘1 will go and see him to-iuorrow,’ said Lady 
Maikliam. ‘ I had a presentiment, lie has beioi 
ou my mind ever since T saw him first J 
blame myself for losii^f sight (»f Inni. But to- 

lUOlTOW ’ 

‘To-morrow — to-mi»rrow , that is what the 
poor fellow says.’ 

11 0 M F -N I X 0. 

ny A LAi)\. 

INFECTION. 

Jneection, our final tliciuo, is a subject likely ' 
to pit sent itself for the consideration of most 
home-niiises, and is, moretiver, one ou which 
there oAistfl the widest (lilTeri'iicc of opinion on 
the ])art of those vlio know lea-it of the matter. 

1 havi> mot with ninthers so ignorant us to be 
anxious that all tbeir childivu should have a 
given complaint at the same lime, even going 
so far as to put a ]»atient sutfering from measles 
or scarlatina to sleep with unatiVcled thildren, 
in the liojie of their catching the disease * Ou 
tin* other hand, tliere arc neivous, fussy mothers 
who will not nllo^\ their little ones to go bi 
school or to i»artu's, or to maki- friends vith 
other childi'on, for tear of problematic disea'^e, 
and who seem to look U]ion every outsider .is a 
source of infection. But perhaps tlie ma]ority of 
pcojde take a middle course, and whikt shrinking 
from the first plan, and dcrnling the second, ,iiv 
.scarcely wiser in their incredulity as to i-olation 
and disinfecting. TJiere is also in tlic minds of 
many .such an idea that tlie spreading of infoc- 
tiums disease— especially amoiig.st the young— 
is a matter beyond control, and that it is use- 
lesb to attempt to interfei'e with the run of what 
are popularly known a.s ‘ children’s disea.be,s.’ To 
such 1 would specially urge the cou.sidcratioii 
of the following facts. 

(1) There, is^ absolutely no natural law com- 
pelling children to run the gantlet of a series 
of infectious complain t.s. (2) There is danger 

more or less in all such complaints, and no coii- 
• stitutioii is bettered by the ordeal ; whilst in 
very many cases, even wdth mi apparently g»od 
recovery, seeds may be planted to bear bitter 
fruit in after-life. (3) Ay npjmrently .slight case, 
in, which the child it^ hardly ill, may be as fruit- 
ful a source of cdlptagion as severer forms of 
the same di.sease ; in fact, it is often tlie slight 
cases that do the most mischief; for when there 
is evident illness, a doctor wdll generally be 
called in, and will give prevenin o instructions ; 

w'hilst in light ca.ses, many a mother will not 
<m]y trust to hoine-doctoring, hut w'ill exercise 
her owii judgment as to the length of quarantine. 
(4) Infection is not a mere vague something 
w'hich is too intangible for attack ; but, on the 
contrary, it ha.‘^ definite means of propagation, 
wdnch, once umlerstood, may bo fought against 
ami overcome. (.">) It is » matter of experience 
that even in lo<lging-hou.ses, by the use of proper 
precHullon^, iiitection can be so arrested that the 
lu’rtt case shall lie the l.T'^t. 

There is .an excellent work carried on in 
JIa.stiiigs, uiukr the name of the .Sanitary Aid 
A^.sociatioii, which seeks to make the.se prin- 
( iplea known amongst the poor ; and so success- 
ful h.ave been its O]»er.itions, that in an experi- 
«*nce of ten years, tliere has not lieen one case 
of failure. por.=:onal kriow- 

Icilgc, I can say tliat there are many cases, both 

111 schools and private lamilies, wliere, by prompt 
and continued iuea.surcs, the spre.id of scarlet 
lever even can be "entirely arrcbted. But in 
ordef to set to w’ork with a cliauce of succe8.s, 
it IS necesNiry to clearly understand what infec- 
tion is and in w'hat w'ay itv'^ conveyed. 

An ijifection.s fevi'r proan('e.s in the blood, and 
ca^ts oil in the v'arion.s inutler-s jiassing from the 
pationt’.s body, certain genus or seeds, wliich, 
entering into anotber piu'.son’s body, w'ill grow 
and jiriiduce so much like poison as to cause 
the second person to be attacked with disease 
.'iinilar to that of the original p.vlient. Of course, 
not everyboily who breathes infected air is thus 
.ilb-cted, espei lally it he, has previoirsly suffered 
Ivuiu the aame complaint; but it is these seeds 
or germs, only, which originate all infectious 
dise.ise, and they come direi tly from the body 
of some sick per-son from which poison has 
escaped. Poison having been received into the 
blood, a period of unubation sets in, during 
W'hich the affected jieisoii goes about as usual, 
uuaw'.aie of tlie iiiiscbuf th,it i*. at work within 
him. This ^leiiod vaiies from a day or so to 
a fortnight, according to the nature of the disease 
.ind the patient’.'* constitution ; and is lollowed 
by the period of invasion, when there i.s, gene- 
rally, blight chilliness, headache, sore throat, lassi- 
tude, and a dcbire to be alone ; but bometimes 
tlii.s ])eriod of invasion is Uhliered in suddenly 
by violent Bhiveiings, sickness, or overwhelming 
head.ache. * In either case, the syiiijitoms aug- 
ment and increase, up to a eortaiu jioiut, and 
tlieu, m favourable cases, gradually sub&nle. The 
w’hole attack may occiijiy only a few days, or 
it may extend over w'ceks. hi I'vcry case, the 
temperature of the hodyr-tvakeii with the clinical 
thermometer — ^I’ises above normal, especially at 
night, when there is frequently delirium. 

lu fevers characterised by a- rash, its appear- 
ance is relie,ving, and as it dies away, the general 
.«!ym 2 i 1 oras sub.side. It is with this class of fever 
vve jirujjobe to deal, and it will be sinqiler to 
take lus typical, scarlet fever, which is the most 
dillicult to deal with, on account of it.s gravity 
and of its fatal facility for spreiiding. In this 
«veiy part of the patient’s body throws 
off poison, not only by the breath and skin, but 
by ev'^ery organ and siiccial ulfcction. Most 
lieojile understand something of the danger of 
the i>oeling stage ; but very few remember the 
jieril attached to every laiud of excreta and to 
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any sort of discharge. But, once get the idea 
of this all-pervading danger firmly rooted iu the 
miml, and tlie remedy is almost self -suggestive'; 
lor, happily, there are within the reach of all, 
agents whicli have power to destroy poisonous 
germs, as they leave the body, or before they 
can attach themselves to fresh soil. For this 
jmrpose, there are vrrious disinfectants in i;se, 
such as t/ondy’s or Burnett’s ihiid, llartm’.s 
crimson sail, or Calvert’s earholic. 'jlic doctor 
will probably name the special preparation he 
prefers, and directions for use will he louud on 
each bottle ; but it must always be remembered 
that disinfectants are valuable only in jirojior- 
lion as tboir use is thorongbly and systi mati- 
cally carried out. Many people lorget that .a 
di'-mfectant can only do a certain amount ol 
work, after wlin li it becomes used u]», and ds of 
no avail ; for this reason, the crimson ]»repara- 
tioTis are uselul, as their change of colour points 
to tlic fact that their work is done; but the per- 
manganate of potash, of which tliey are conijiosed, 
is not in all respects nowerlul ; and if iiseil, 
they are geiioiully supplemimted bj' some lorm 
of carliolie acid, which is a most valuable airent 
as long as the fact of its being a strong poison 
IS kept in view. 

1 liave said that the doctor will jirobably n.imi* 
a disinlectant and give some general jin-ventive 
instiuetion.s ; but be cannot be eKi'ccted to enter 
into those details of vvliicli (lie intelligent home- 
nurse should make hersell mistress. 

First, as to tlie sukroom : it should, if po^silde, 
ho at the top ot the house, tliat Ihcie may be no 
fear of poisonous fumes ascending. If the wliole 
of tlie upper floor can be given up (o the use of 
patient and inn sc, all the bettei ; tint at anyi.ite, 
tb(*y should li.ive two rooms evlusivelv tin ir 
own, ami no iierson wdio bus in't bail the disease, 
whether child or a<hilt, should sleej) on the same 
lloi-r, i.iie -5 a1 ' ihil ’v i-ic'-sary. In all i.isi-s 
of "aril I fi v< r '-f v !■ vi ' degree, woollen hang- 
ings and carpets should he removed, though, 
wliere expense is no oh|e( t, their place may be 
taken by wusliing-cui tunis and a crumbclotli. 
’Die contents of cupboards, wardrobes, or chests 
of drawers should be removed, ami iiotlung of a 
wriolleu nature allowisl to lemaiii, except, ul 
coursi', the patient’s heddiiig, whidi will be 
much the same as for oidiriary niirsnig, with 
the addition of a mackintosh sheet between the 
ma(tres-< ami under-blanket. 

Ventilation must be m'''=t cprefully attended 
to in fev^er-casos, and a i'l lii . \ ■ pt in 
the height of summer —should be kei>t binning 
day and night. It is ajlso a 'good plan to pull 
the bed at least a foot away fj’om the wall, that 
there may he a free current of air all round 
it. 

A sheet soaked in disinfectant should be hung 
outside the <loor of the patient’s room, and must 
be kept constantly wet. An excellent contriv- 
ance, known as ‘Lacy’s Isolation Sheet,’ will 
save all trouble in this respei t. It I’onsists of 
an onliTiary sheet, headed by a small tank, which 
can easily bo fastened to the framework the 
door, and which is so arranged as to ki*ep the 
sheet constantly wet, without the dripinngs and 
mess associated with the usual methods ol soaking 
or syringing. All particulars respecting these 
sheets may be obtaiii^^d of the manufuctiu'ers, 


24 Ringford Road, Wandsworth, S.E. ; and to 
an amateur especially, the saving of trouble will 
be well worth the slight outlay. 

All food should be brought to within a few 
feet of the sheet and left for the nurse to take, 
vvlnm the hearer hius retired. The nurse’s dress 
should invariably consist of some waslpng miKte- 
rial, and it is w'cll if she can avoid coming into 
contact with other members of the household ; 
hut should this be impossible, she should wear 
in the sickroom a loose cotton wrapper, which 
she can throw aside before leaving it ; and she 
sliould also keep a iiair of slippers in the second 
room, to change belore she goes down ; and her 
hands should have a ihorongli wash with carbolic 
soap 'J'hese directions a[)ply sneci.illy to eases 
where there are other iimiHectea persons in the 
house ; and if such aie children, the nurse must 
refrain from kissing or junulling tin m. »Such 
a caution might seem unnecessary, but T have 
known more than one case m w’b''b a mother 
of iiitelli'gence b.is gone liom tin sukroom to 
(lie nursery, giving its inmatc‘s ixira yiettmg, to 
make u]) lor enlo^', cd ab-ence, ami tlieii has 
wondered that, ‘m spite of all jirecautions,’ one 
alter another of the litllo om‘s has sickened ' 
This IS one lea.son wbv, as a rule, unallectcd 
ebiblien should be n-inoved horn the bouse as 
soon as possible, subject to (lie doctoi’s orders, 
though, where this is mi]>racluMble, there is no 
need to lose heart, lor, .is 1 said before, evce])t 
in special ease's of clehciicy, isolation and the free 
Use of ihsmtei'tants are a ]>r(‘tLy sure safeguard 
against the spread of lever, unless, as often 
bajipens, infection has bei*ii carried belore the 
(ii'L case* has coine nmler treatment. t)n tins 
account, i would strongly mlvisc', yiarticnbuly 
during an epidemic’, that any child who appears 
to be out ol sorts should at ciuce be separatc'd 
fium Ins play-fellows, and if beidacbc’, sore throat, 
or sicknes-. eonie on, a doctor sboubl iuimc‘diatcly 
be summoned. 

Keeping in view vvb.it, 1 itaited liy saying, 
tb.it ev'ery oigaii of tlu' jiatieiil'.s body is capable 
ol tbrovving oil jibisoii, it (oUows that everything 
be tom lies bc-coiiies mlected. Ills bc-d and body 
linen, in spite ol eonstant changing, become so 
Ingblv 1 binged with ]>())s(m, that they need to be 
inniu'di.itelv pluiigc'd into u tub or batli of diain- 
ic'i'ting fluid - winch sbonbl, be jirovulyd with a 
w'^ell-httmg (’over— and lelt to thoroughly soak, 
niter which they should he hung up to dry in 
the open air 'J'lnis treated, and a fresh supply of 
di-inlectant used Icjr eacli change of Inien, there 
will be no danger in sending it to the wash in 
tlie ordinal y wniy. But lliere can hardly be 
gieatcr cruelly than to send out of tlie house 
1 lollies charged with poison, which may sjiread 
disease right and left amongst ^hose who have 
it least 111 their power to arrest its course. 

The iiui’sc’s linen should be 'treated in the 
same w.iy, and slie should never allow h(*r own 
or the patient’s to lie about, as is so often done, 
till just before the Itnimlress comes. In fact, it 
is half the battle to dispifoct at once, and to keep 
clear of continued poison -sh(,'/ldmg. 

All cups, pl.ates, spoons,,, &c., used by the 
atient, especii^lly any that go down-stairs, should 
e placed in some disinfectant — not carbolic — 
before ..being thoroughly washed in the ordi- 
nary way. 
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If the use of the draw-sheet becomes neces- w'ho know its >vorst forms will agree, is a tenable 
sary, it must be •removed as often as soiled, and visitation. ' 

plunged at once into a social covered bath of * Dwinfeetant baths, and smnotiuie^ oiling of 
extra strong disinfectant The mackintosh under- the skin, precede the patient’s rel(>ase from 
neath it should also be frc<iuently sponged W'itli quarantine ; but this is a matter for the doctor’s 
disinfectant of the same extra strength, but it ' ili.scietion. Tlu* nur.se slioiild be particular to 
wWl need* to be quickly sjiongcd oil with cold • inquire whether hidf-quarantine or any si>ecial 
water, if the fabric is to be uninjured. j pivcautious are to bo obs(s*ved alter the patient 

All w'ater iise<l for washing or gargling should has begun l.o mix with other people ; and no 
have in it some non-odorous di.^inlecbint ; for ' chil«l should lu‘ allowed to return to school 
the latter purpose, Cond 3 ’’s reined uil lluid is ; without a certificate to the effect that ho is 
excellent. If the patient has a cough, or dis- 1 liee from the possibility ol riirrying infection, 
cliarge from the throat, he should be .su]>plied As regard^ tin* final cleansing of the sickroom 
with a small basin, halt filled with disinteclant, — if the abou‘ in'-lrudmus have bi'cii cari-fully 
which will need Ireq^nent renewal; hut if, as ^ carried out, it will he tiiougli to ste*‘p all the 
often happens in siudi cases, there is extreme 1 bed-clothes ; to sponge bed, m.vttrt'ss, and pdU^w- 
prostration, it will be better to get a supuly of ■ tick-^, and all the lurnitine, with strong dis- 
hiiiall pieces of rag, to he u^'d once, amr then j inl<-<*lant, ami to sweej) over floor, w.dK, and 
burned, or, if the lire i'* not quick, put info strong ; ceiling with carboln; ]»{)wder, ajipbed w'lLh a 
disinfectant before being destroyeil, Tlie s.ime ■' brush covered m llaniiel. Ishdhing need he 
course must Ite adopted, slionld poulticing be <lestroyed bejond anv uiiw.i.shable articles worn 
iieccBsarv. It used for an abscess, these poul- ' by the patient during ( onxalesceiK-e. Ills toys 
tices will he poisoned through .ind through, and , and * book.s, .sjiongH, and hrirshes- these to he 
it is better to disinfect thorTMlglily before burning. ■' burned in a biislc fire. All washable cj,othe.s, 
Jt is also a good jilan to use a little Condy- ■ im hiding bed linen and\tiie innse's garments, 
subject to the dodor’.s appioval- m the waiter j fc>houId*recei\e a final disinfectant bath before 
iihcd to make the jioiiltice. Of loursc, anything I being WMshed in the oidinaiy way. It is always 
in the .shape ol disc barge, wdiether by abscess ' W'el I to ask the dor tor if he i oiisiders siicli moans 
or h'om tlnoat or ear, very much increasi's the } f-ulliueiit ; and should the nurse have naison to 
didiculty of luir.sing, and calls for such great ' Ic.n that the bed lias iK'i-ome infected, she slioiild 
vigilance ami cart' in liamlling, that .im.ileur ' mit hesitate to niv so, for a bed is just one of 
nursing is only allowable w’ben it is impos-,ible , those things whn h is cajiable ol holding iiilec- 
to obtain bettiT ; and indeed, in all ease.s of malig- tion for a pr.v lically unlimited time, and sbovibl 
iiaiit seailet fever, the patient will liave .i mncli ' tin iv be the Jea'-b doubt, it is wu.-e to err on 
better cliance in skilbsl bands, very few' of the | tbe ^afe side, ami bt the bed go away to be 
inex'jioi Jeiiced being able to attend to tin' qm>.s- ' tboiouglily di.sinlei ted and re made. • 


tion ol inb'ction, wdiilst having to battle with 
illness, hard enough to manage by itself. 


Should the <bu tor advisi* tiimigatum c>f the 
Bukiooin, it may I a-'ily bi' dom* as iollows; move 


In' oidmarv cas<'s, not maligu.int, .i cai«*ful ' all fuuiiture aw.iy from the wmHs, .spicadmg out 
following oiit'of the above rules will .suffice ; but i or hanging up ciishioiifi, bl.inkets, Shut the 
it is advisable also to disiiileit the air ot the ; K’gister -the cliimney having jmevioimlv boon 
room by the u-o of a sjiray-prodiicer, two uriKwqit -clo.>-o all t)a'k.s louml it, the window's or 
three turns a day, in udditimi to a saucer of i ventilab.r.s ; tlien i>ut an ordinary tm pail, half 
carbolic on (Meh side of the bed. ft is also wtdl I filled with water, in the middle of the room ; 
to wdpe over the floor and fiiriiitnre with a lay aci os-, this a pun of tongs; jdace the uapusito 
cloth damped m disinfectant. The debris of the amount of .suljihiir- aocoidmg to lusUucUons - on 
room .should alw'ays be burned in a brisk fire, and an old tin tiav ; pour uvir the sulphur a little 
never put into the (U'diuarv du.st-hin. spirit; place the liay on the tf'Ugs ; light the 

Tri coin alesceiK e, the same ]ijecaiitions nni4 he .spint, and retire quickly, clo.''mg the door, and 
continued, even thoxigh the patient appeals to be laslcuing up the * rack.s all luiind. ’riu- lumes 
quite well ; for peeling of the .skin (de.M|imni!ition) of the sulphur w'lll destroy any lingering traces 
w ill soim'timc.s m the slightest cases not begin till of infection, and the pail ol water jireclude- the 
the fonith week, and tliis is tlie period of greatc.st ]»ossibilit.y of anything catclimg lire The room 
danger as regard.s the spread of disease. The should be left thus lor twenty-tour houi's, nml 
patient, if a child, w'lll have hi.s toys about him, then thoroughly aired, door, wiudovy, and 
and if an adult, W'lll very likely be^ reading hooks chimney heing opened, for a couple of day.s ; 
from a circulating library and writing letters to his hut even thou the himdl will continue for some 
friends, by hoih of which means he is sowing little time, and any lurmLiire or clothing had 
infection broailcast ; so that, lor home-nnr-'ing, better he left in the open air as long a.s con- 
it should he gn iiiviolalde rule that no letters veiiiont. 

shall be allow'ed to go out of the sickroom till If a second room has been used, it w'ill need 
the doctor gives coii.sent, and that all toys and the milder form of disinfecting, for though only 
books shall be burned when the general cleail!ng- the nurse lias used it, she w'ill most likely have 
up takes place. carried w'lth her borne lever germs, e.specmlly in. 

The length of quaHAiWnc must he determined bad coses, 
entirely by the dopt»r, for palienLs may continue If^ bometiines liappciis that a person w’ho has 
to give off infectidti from the skin and internal not had the fever is obliged to nur.se a patient 
organs long alter any external sig^s have ceased ; thus affected ; and in tlii.s case, .she will need 
and the nurse should encourage her patient to to exercise vigilance on her own account. She 
put up with the tedium of continued isolation, should never, if possible, approach the patient 
rather than ruti the risk of spreading what, those while fasting. If she «an take her meals in 
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anoUier room, nil the better ; ami in waiting 
upon him, hlio should try to stand between him 
and the window through which air is coming 
in. Of coiii’se, she will endeavour to avoid catch- 
ing tjie patient's breath, and whilst coming into 
close (piartera wdth linn, she should try not to 
swallow. After every personal attention, ‘ she 
should gargle in anoiher room with some dis- 1 
iidectant, and thoroughly w’ash her |iands and j 
nails with carbolic soap. Alany people who j 
neglect these precautions get a sore throat whilst 
nui’sing the fever, and thongli a nurse iiei^d not 
imnecessarily alarm herself should she feel such 
symptoms, she should never neglect to mention 
the tact to the doctor. 

SjMitikiiig of the doctor, suggests one very 
important consideration. J have already alluded 
to the fact that many people will trust to home- 
doctoring in slight cases of fever ; and unfortu- 
nately, It has become very much the lash ion to 
denominate such attacks pcarlatiua, as distin- 
guished from scarlet lever ; whilst, as a fact, the 
names arc as identical as the dise,ises, siailatina 
being^imply the technical name lor scarlet lever ; 
and moreover, tlie after-ollects, us well as the 
power of spreading infection, may be tpiite as 
grave in slight caries as in more apparently 
serious attacks. Again, many mothers have not 
the slightest hesitation in undertaking the care 
of what they arc pleased to term ‘ only measles ; ' 
and I have known children to be in actual 
<langer betore there has been the shadow of 
alarm on the part of the hoin< '-doctor. It is 
a pity such people cannot btudy tlie deatli-rates 
amongst children, and see hoiv many victims are 
■ annually sacrificed to the folly and ignorance 
which stamps this particular coni])laiiit as ‘so 
simple;' for though, of eourse, some children 
who have been propeily cared for all through, 
sink, from special causes, as a rule the reveise 
is tne truth ; and the danger lies not so niinh 
in the disease itself— ivhich really is of a mild 
character — as in those complioatioiis wdiicli are 
liable to occur from the commencement of the 
attack nntil some time after the patient appeitt’s 
to have quite recovered, aiul w hieli need a prac- 
tised eye to discover and arrest in the very 
beg inning. 

There is also this important coiihideratiou to be 
borne in mind — that it is by no means always 
easy to decide on the nature ol a given complaint ; 
for though in books the symptoms are (Inly 
arrangi'd ivithin decided limits, in actual experi- 
ence those limits are ol’ten entirely disregarded, 
so that the doctor even may not lie able to im- 
mediately pronounce an opinion, even where the 
mother perfectly sure — to her owm thinking — 
of the nature of the disease; and this afcouiita 
for the fact that in medical practice it is by no 
moans uncommon to discover that there has been 
scai'let fever of a previous date, by the presence 
of organic disease, the jiatieiit being very likely 
ignorant of anything more serious that an attack 
of measles, treated with the proverbial saftron- 
tea. 

One great ditUeulty in the way of checking the 
spread of measles is, that it is infectious during 
the early stage, when there is no rash, and tlie 
child appears to have only an ordinary cold ; but 
it cannot hurt to try isolatiim, and the same 
rules for disinfecting slmld be observed, though 


the period of quarantine will not be so long as 
for scarlet fever. ’ 

It is a bad plan to put two children suffering 
from an infectious comjdaint to sleep together, 
the effect of which is a c»>ustant mutual poisoning. 
Let each patii'iit have his own bed, a‘nd till the 
fever has subsided at h'ast, keep the childfhu 
separate. 

In whooping-rongh there is the same dilhculty 
as witli me:i-l(‘s, lor there is danger of infection 
before tlie cough has assumed the peculiar sound 
from which it derives its name. As soon as the 
nature ot the complaint is Ihtis announced, the 
child should be isolated , but beyond being sepa- 
rated from his jdayfellows, the only precautions 
needed are to su})])ly Inm with a basin half filhjtl 
wdth , (.londy’s Iluid, and to fully disiulect his 
liandkerchiefs belnre sending to the wash ; and if 
there is sndden sickues'*, to disinfect any article 
/ic(' I <1 1 ‘ n tally soi J t ‘d. 

(’hildren often Hiiffer moie from I nor than 
from the actual cough. ‘Ai-e I doing to shake?’ 
w'a^ th(' jnlilul <‘ry of my last hitlo patient, 
and in such cases, is a great ooiufort to the 
sufferer to let him rest aiross your arm, thrown 
round hi.s waist, during a paroxysm ; ainl if 
(iver ‘spoiling’ is ulloivahlc, it is wdieii I'very 
little excitement bungs on the dreaded cougli. 
Tu all Iml the mildest casi's, xvliich are so slight 
as to need no iiieiliune, 1 would urge the calling 
in of )>rompt medical lulvice, for, with delicate 
childivn, there is more or less liability to mllam- 
niation ol the nir-pussages, and the remedial me.i- 
sures to he used are only fit lor skilled hand-’. 
N(VO' give n child anv of the various pivii.i rations 
sold us hpecifu's lor whooping-cough; they nmstlv 
contain jn)urutns drugs, and a child ri‘(]uiriiig 
medicine needs also watclung and caie beyond an 
amateur’s. This is a s}>oi lally needed caution, 
lor many people are under the impresMou that 
(he cure lor whooping-cough is being out oi (!o(»rs, 
and though fresh air— csjiecially change of air — 
is most (iesirahle in cfjiivalesceiico, in tin* earlier 
st.ig('s, anything ol the nature ot damp or keen 
wm«l iH enough to dip the si ale on the side of 
bronchitis or inllammation of the lungs. 

Diphtheria is u xery difficult disease to manage, 
hecaiise, whilst highly inlectious, it is almost 
impossible, in bad cases, to disinfect thoroughly 
as you go on. Scarlet fever precautions' must be 
rigidly carried out, and the room xvill probably 
need special disinfei'ting — according to the doctoris 
orders — bdth during and after an attack. AVhen 
the ]jatient becomes too weak to sit uj), he must 
be kept plentifully sup]»lied xvitli soft rags, wdiich, 
after onee using, should be thrown into strong 
disinfectant betore being burned. 

Small])o.v is still, imhajipily, m 'our midst, and 
tliough m the old days it used to be dreaded, 
alike lor its iunati' horror and its almost unlimitiKl 
power of spreading, it is now, I think, more 
easily managed than scarlet fever or diphtheria, 
becitiise of the antidote always ready to hand. 
The gr(‘at thing is to isolate or icinovc the patient 
at onci‘, and to see that {ill**^fneinbers of the house- 
hold needuig it are re-va(’cirfat<'.d. I have known 
this plan succc'cd so well, that in a family of 
twelve children, the first patient has remained 
the last, in spite, too, of his having como into 
contact X7ith several of the unaffected, all of whom 
however, had been primarily vaccinated. One 
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eluiddcrs to tliink of the terrible results that oiu* 
such case would have produced, not so very many 
years a^'o ; and those who refube to let their 
children be vaccinated, not only lay themselves 
open to danger, but expose their innocent victims 
to the charfCe of sulfering, which needs to be seen 
or •felt to^je rightly Q&ti mated. 1 venture* to say 
that no parent with any sort of kindly leeling 
would neglect this siuii>le safeguard, it he had 
experienced only the torture of tliat peculiar, 
jnclescribable back-aclie, which is frequently but 
the earnest of worse things to come for the sniall- 
])ox p.itient. 


COLONIAL TRAINING FOR 
GENTLEMEN’S SONS. , 
Rapid as has bei'ii our advance in almost eiciy 
kind of social jirogress during the htst forty or 
‘ titty years, it is probable that no gix'ater strides 
have been made in any department than in that 
which includes edinuition. Yet how I'liormoiis 
is the opening for further *;%tgre''S in this direc- 
tion ! J’robably oue-liaU of all our social troiddes 
IS diu‘ to the prt'seut laiiiontabJe neglect of the 
great question ol educatmu— using tlie word in 
that wider Reuse which includes not ‘hclioolmg’ 
moreli, but all sorts of general and teihiucal 
Iraiiiiiig intended to fit men and women lor their 
special stations in lile. If we look around ih, 
we ina> see-— in spile of miuh distii'ss nml many 
compl.iints as to the keeimcss ol conqietitioii and 
scarcity ot emph»ynieni! — a considerable demand 
for liist-dass workmen uiul woib women 

in not <i lew branches of industry. 'J’heiv is, 
both in this country and in our colonies, an 
almost unlimited demand for wcll-trauieil domestic 
servants and competent cooks ; yet, lu spite of 
this uiisupplied deinaiul, may Ik* seen lu ewry 
direotioii— ill the slums and back -streets <)1 
London and other largo towns, in the « ottages 
of th(' poor in country villages, in our jails ami 
w’orkhouses, all alike — uiiiuln-rs of growuig gu’ls 
and slovenly women, W’ho, had they been tvk«‘ii 
in hand in time, might have been trained with 
ease to hll olliciently these vacant posts, iiisteail 
of lieiiig allow'etl to lead lives which are often 
nearly useless, and too often, lives of want and 
misery, if»not of crinfe. 

Then, again, there is not one of our colonies 
that -does not stand in the most grievous need 
of that which is the life and soul of all 
countries — namely, population ; yet, again, we 
have in England thousands ujion thonsunds ol 
loafers and iie’er-do-wells — let alone mir paupers ’ 
— many of whom are frequently 'in the direst 
want, and nea»ly all of whom arc now so irre- 
trievably set in the ruts of their wretched lives 
as to be utterly unable to profit by emigration, 
even if unlimited funds were forthcoming to 
send them out to the colonies. It is impossible 
to deny that, had these received proper attenfllou 
when young, very much coul<i liave been done, 
with compai'ative ease, and groat benefit and 
economy to all qpuceriied, towards convertmg 
them into exactly ttio kind of men our colonies 
80 sorely want to till their millicJus of acres of 
vacant, though fertile, land. In short, greater 
care is needed in nearly every branch of iadustiy, 
especially to triin the young to perform eflicicntly 


those particular duties iu life for which they 
ai'e destined. The ‘ rawMiiaterial ’ — so to speak — 
ifre have in abundance, and it would actually 
co.st less m the long-run to convert it into manu- 
factured goods of the kind rcij[uired, than to 
allow it to run to waste, as is now so largely 
done. The subject of ‘technical education’ for 
mcthaiiics and otliei.-' of ts like class has been 
deserve^lly^recen ing much iitti'iiiion ot late ; but 
this short-sighted uatiou still requires to he made 
to see more clearly that technical education, of 
one sort or another, is reejuired in nearly cvciy 
vocation in life — as imicli for the soil of a 
country squire, destined some dav to become a 
member of parliament, as tor the ragged and 
destitute children, many of whom might, w'itli 
the oieatest advantage to all concerned, be trained 
to bec'ome respectable domestic servants or thriv- 
ing colonists. 

^riie whole .>-<ub|ect is a very large one, and 
it is not intended iji tlie present place to do 
more^ than triMt brielly of one of its minor, 
though still imjjortant, branches — that ot a 
colonial train! ug lor the sons of gentlemen and 
otliers of high birth and good education. 
Whether or nut eiiiigratioil is, on the w’liolc, a 
desirable thing fur tliii sons of clergymen, doc- 
titrs, and the like, i-. a jioiiit which will not be 
ditjcussed herein ; it is enough to accept the f.ict 
that many such go out lor hetter or for worse 
— too otteii, it nmst bi* adniitteil, for the hitter, 
though this is in ino-,t, if not all, cases clcaily 
«lue to a total w'ant ot prepiu’atiou for the litc 
I of a colonist. A rei out w i iter, wdio must at 
least be cretlited wiUi a good knowledge of Ids 
subject, says. ‘From long e.vjicrieuce, J should 
say that not over ten ])er cent, of the i>eoplc 
alK*ve the rank of a labuuung man who go to 
America succeed there, though the reason of this 
IS not har<l to find.’ This reason, he goes on 
to explain, is, that ‘the greater number go with- 
out the slightest idea as to what tiny are going 
to do, or how they are going to do it ; nor 
have they, m many iiistaiiLe , cither capital or 
ju’uctical knowdedge enough to command success.’ 
It IS the object of the present jiapei* to point 
out how the one gieat cause ol this too frequent 
failure may be best avoideL 
The training usually undergone by joung men 
of the middle and upper classes is of such an 
absurdly rhliciilous kind, if intended to fit the 
obji'ct of it ior the life of an emigrant, that one 
could hardly do otherwise than laugh at tlie 
whole matter, were it not dearly a case for 
serious comniisoratioii. Let us select, for the 
sake of example, a cas% which is fairly typical 
of numherloss others. We will imagine some 
country clergyman with peihaps a large family 
and ail income of, ffuy, three hundred xiouiids 
jier annum — sufficient at .inyrate to enable him 
to live resx>ectably in his comfortable rectory, 
but not snlficient to enable him to give all 
Ills .sons a thorough training in any particular 
li-adc or profession. Under these circumstances, 
one at least wuU probably be desLini'd for a 
culoif al life. The father of course sees the 
necessity of giving all his sons a good schooling, 
to commence with. The one whose fortunes we 
are following is. accordingly sent to an establish- 
ment w'here he obtains the usual amount of 
hook-learning, which willaincliidc a more or less 
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tliorouj^Ix knowledge of Latin and Greek, as well 
as a fair acq^uaintance with arithmetic, ceograpliy, 
science, modern languages, and with that weai'i- 
sonio catalogue of the nii.sdeed.s of the groat 
potentiites ot past ages, ennunonly called history. 
The youth leads a faiily easy genteel life ; his 
vacations are spent in visiting school-lellows, 
in picnics, boating-p'arties, cricket-matches, and 
similar recreations. In time, jierhaps,. he is pro- 
moted to one of the larger public schools, where 
he will probably make many friends and pick 
up a good deal of polish, but will learn little 
or nothing that will be of ii‘>e to him in his 
after-life in the colonies. Yet, nlicn thi.s young 
man leaves school at the age of seventeen or 
eighteen, his father too often fondly imagines 
that he has done all tli.it v.is required fit 
his son for a colonial life. Hatl tin* son been 
destined, ns some of Ills brothers prob,il)ly are, 
either for the church, the arm\, the bar, the 
navy, or the luedKal ]irofe>.sioii, the preliniinary 
training he has already undergone would have 
fitted him fairly wa 11 for the further training I 
he would have to undergo ; hut, as he i'^ de‘'tmeil 
lor tlie (‘olonies, it may he trulv said that not 
only has he not received a training lilting him 
for'liis future life, hut he has po'.itivcly received 
a kind of trainin'.'' 'ikeiy to unjit him for it. 

"VVlien liii" « !e inl!\ dressed, finely pohsluMl, 
hook-loariied young man finds InniheU in due 
course ill one or oilier of the colonie.s, ho at 
once takes up his abode at some good club or 
hotel m one of the luaiicipal towns, calls on old 
acrjuaint.iTices, pre&cnts his letters of introduction 
— if he liave .ni) - and prole^M's himseli to be 
on the lookout lor employment. The idea of 
leaMiig the town, ot going out into the country 
districts, and of 1 .d\nig bcivice with .some plodding 
settler, living in .1 loiigh f.mahouse, and doneg 
iu9st of the woik of the i.uiu with his own 
liiinds, I.S, Jiaturallv enough, quite foreign and 
rejiulsive to his whole nature. He has probably 
never done u stroke of really liaitl manual labmir 
in all Ins life — has, in fact, never heeii brought 
lip to do anything of the kind. Yet, practically 
sjie.ikiiig, almost the only kind of employment 
the colonies can otter to lU'W-coincrs is directly 
manual, and is usually connected with agri- 
tulture ; and when the small stock of luoiiev 
wliicli the emigrant brought out i.s exhausleil, 
ho will he compelled by necessity to take tt> this 
kind of woik. It m Austr.dia, tie probably goes 
up into the hush or the back-country and Iielps 
to herd cattle ; if in New Zealaml, lie may go 
to .sheep-tending; li m the (’aiuuliaii north-west, 
he may drift — as nauiythave already dmie — into 
the ranks of the iiiounled jiolice, or lie may 
turn-to and woik for Ins hoard for some settler 
living in a rude and comlortless shanty on the 
prainc. When this period ai rives, the hardship.s, 
more or less inseparable at first from a settler’s 
life in a new toinitry, come upon the ‘green- 
horn’ with ten tiiiie.s tlie seventy they need have 
done, had only his well-intentioned though mis- 
taken parent tlone what all those who have any 
acquaintance wnth the Bubject must reganl as 
the only rational thing to do under the circum- 
stances— namely, to liain his son with the special 
vieiv of fitting him to the life for which he is 
destined. 

But tbo matter docu not end with the emi- 


grant’s feeling of mental distress at finding 
himself, when fresh from a comfortable home, 
compelled to undergo — ve^ likely among rough 
and Ignorant strangers— things which his previous 
bringing-up has rendered distasteful* to him — 
ut first, at anyrate — to work in the open fields 
from dark to dark, to eat the coarbe.st of coarsely 
])repared food, and to lodge in a wretched shanty, 
if not for a time 111 the open air ; for, even 
.supposing that the emigrant is a determined 
young fellow, well supplied with the pluck and 
energy of youth, that he struggles against, and 
in time overcoiiie-s his dilTicultie.s, still his lament- 
able want of expiTiencc is but partially removed. 
The succe.ss of his whole lile as a coloni.st i.s 
still imperilled, lie kiiitvv.s little or nothing of 
ugrieultural mntti‘r.s, has probably never handled 
a plough or milked a cow, does not know how 
to swing an a\e, to puc up a fence, or build 
the roughest of log-shauties ; perhaps li.anlly even 
knc)W.s how to liarness a horse. \ « (, if he is 
ever to get on, he must know all these thiiigH ; 
and il the luckle-'S young.stcr eiuhuvoursto start 
farming on his oiTm account belore lie has 
th(»roiighly learned them, he will probably pay 
for the iiece.s^.ary experience a very large part, 
if not the whole, of Ins very limited capital. 
Ills knowh'dcre of Latin and (lieck, his acqii.iint- 
unce wiih .d ' .au and history, will not in any 
way as.sist him to acquire the exjieneiice he 
must have. The poorest and woist-educated farm- 
labouier, howev'er newly airived, occupies for the 
time a more de.sirahle yo.-'ition in life than a 
fre.shly anived gentleman. s son of the (his.s inch- j 
cated. The manual labour, the rough life, and 
the ooaisi* food are only wh.at the fiuimr is 
accustomed to; while every settler would sooner 
employ him than the geiitleuMn's son, hec.uise 
he has .1 piactical aiapiamtaiK c with lii'^ trade 

Such a picture us that now ski'tclu'd i.s i.ot a 
])li'a''unt one to coritemphite ; yet it cannot be 
denied that thousands of welMired young Engli.sli- 
men, on first cnii.''!.itrii', have exjierieiiced hard- 
ship.s and v>\if"n nii,'- ns great as those de- 
sciibed ; and it is ctu’tain that tlie parents of most 
of these must be accused ot culp.xhlc ignorance 
or negligence in sending out their sons under such 
conditions. Of tho.se who have succumbed under 
the liardshqis, and liave drifted into the large 
towns, onl> to become w hisky-diiuker.s iind gam- 
blers, blit little iieeil be said, tliough they are not 
a lew'. The vviiter has already stated that it is 
not his intention to discuss the abstract de.sira- 
hilitv of cmigratiou for gcuitlemen’s sons ; but he 
c.iniiot lesist saying that, if the emigration is to 
be e.uned 01^ iirnler such conditions as those 
described, it had far better not be carried on at 
all. This, however, leads directly to the ques- 
tion . ‘ (Jan nothing be done to alter this state of 
thing.sr (. 

Tl\e only answer obviously is that, by rational , 
means, very much could undoubtedly be done to 
remedy it. These means would consist for the 
ino.st part in the adoption of a special coum of 
practical instruction for those destined for a 
colonial career. If this be Aot done, the greater 
part of the blame for the too irequent non-success 
of w'ell-educatcd young men in the colonies must 
he laid at the door of the parents and others who 
are responsible for their training, ratJier than 
upon the young men themselves. 


It is Jiardly to be expected tliat before the a"e oi 
thirteen or fourteen years any boy shouhl exhibit 
such marked characteristics as would enable a 
. parent to decide whether or not his son w’as fitted 
tor a colonist’s life ; but after passinj; that a<^e, 
the qucstioli can usually be answered with lair 
accTlracy. •i\t this period of life, therefore, those 
youths wdio are destined for a colonial career 
should be taken from the ordinary scliools, and 
sent to otlitTs at which they would undergo a 
course of instruction specially planned with a 
view to fit them for comiuencin" life m the 
colonies at, say, the a"o of seventeen to ninetei ii. 
It is essential that lli<‘ practical nature of -'indi 
an education should be its main characteristic. 
Whilst ordinary school-work should be in no 
way noolecied, the pu])ils shouhl oraduallji be 
accustomed, as an iTitejj;ral part of their educa- 
tion, to perform real, oirtdoor, manual labour. A 
^ lift vary masltu- — as distinguished Irom a putrftcitl 
master — sliouhl, therefore, ho provided, exactly as 
in an ordinary sdiool. Side by side with his 
aiithmetic, langn.ii'es, and tlit‘ like, eadi pujnl 
should bo taught to handn-Uhe plongli ; to do 
rouoh carpeuti'nn;.; anil blacksmith’s work ol 
various kinds, imlndmo the building of brnlgc'. 
and houses, the shooing of horses, and the lepair- 
ing ol cait'', hirin-im])lem(‘nt.s, and machinery; to 
do simple < oidv'ejy ; to take diaige ot and manage 
horses and olhi'i* live-stock ; and geucrallv, to 
perform with In- own liands most of the oidiiiary 
operations of aii Kii'.di''h furiii. 

Ill aiMition to the foregoing essentialh, it is 
very ilesii.ihic that the ])ii]ul'. should have a 
fairlv coiiip'i’dieii-'U e knowledge ol the theory of 
firming, ol the prim inles of geology, and of the 
charge of engines and other inacliineiy. There 
aie, of cours\‘, other things vhich it would be 
advantageous lor the ])ii])d to know' something ot, 
such as till' rudiments of hook-keeping, land- 
siirvei iiig, dam building, .seaniaiisliip, and other 
matters mentioned in the rather alarmingly long 
list ot iiocessaiy accomplishments given by Major- 
general Feilding in his valuahle jiaper, ‘ Whither 
shall I semi my son {’ (Nnietfeiitk Cenlunf^ .lulv 
1HS3). It may he by some that the list 

of requirements given above is unneees-,aiily 
long ; but it should be remembered that, in 
young countries, the ‘division ot labour’ is not 
neai'ly atf complete Jts in older ones . every man 
is in no slight degree a ‘pick-of -all-trades.’ A 
part ot eaeli day sliould be devoted to each 
kind of instruction. At certain statial hours, one 
class shouhl turn to oubloor work, another to 
school-work, wdiih* anotlicr might be learning 
how to cook. Early rising shoulil certainly be 
enjoined by’^ the rules of the establishment ; and, 
amusing as lho»idea may seem at first, it w'ouhl 
be W'cll if, during the pleasanter portions of the 
y'ear, the pupiis w'ere given some expeiience of 
, camp-life. Clearly, if the object is to fit the 
pupils for a colonial life, the accommodation pro- 
vided should be of a plain and inex]>en&ive kiffd ; 
and as the institution should be situated in the 
country, wdiere rents am> the expenses of living 
are lowq and as tjn* work done by the pnj»ils 
whilst learning worfld to some extent benefit the 
institution, it is certain that the cost of such an 
education would be considerably loss than that 
of ordinary schooling ; wdiilc at the same time 
it would most*effeetUttlly prepare the pupils for 


their future career, instead of actually unfitting 
them for it. 

*It is quite unnecessary to enumerate other small 
details as to how the establishment should be 
conducted. Such a training as that described 
w'ould undoubtedly liave about it much that 
‘Would amuse ami fascinate y^ouths of sixteen or 
seventeen yeai-s ; ami it niaf be very safely slated 
tliut lad^ vjbo W'ere too delicate to undergo such 
a eourhC of training, or to W'liom such a lite W’ould 
be distasteful, would certainly fail in the colonies, 
ami conseqiuuitly, should neviu- be schit there. 

I Tidoubtedly, the foregoing Mhenie of education 
cnnhl be most effectivcdy carried out by tlie 
esbiblishment of a ‘Colonial Training Collcgi*’ on 
an extensive scale, w'ith a ri'giilar stait of teachers, 
and a snllicienny large extent of farm-land 
attacfied. This would of course iuvoIms tlie 
expenditure of a coii'-iderable sum of money ; luit 
if iloiie in a rational manner, tliere ought to be 
no question of the iystitution being a self-sup- 
jinrtiyg and remunerative eoiieorn, while the 
benelits it .would confer upon tin* pupils w'ould 
be ^ery great. Much good could, how'cvei*, be 
accompli ‘-lied by the udojdion of far simpler 
means. • Tliere are many large farmers in the 
eastern i-oimties ami elsew’heie who might pro- 
fitably iitili’-c one of tlie l.irge and ramlding, 
tliough comforbible old ]lou^es — now so often 
filleil w'lth the lainilies of several labourers — 
belonging to their ‘oH-luiud’ farms, as a school, 
w itli a competent master -peihajis the clergyman 
of the parish —engaged to supennteml the siho- 
lastie studies ol, say, twi'iity or thirty pupils, and 
anotliei- teacher to direct tlieir juwtu-al outdoor 
work. The juijuls should, under ]>roper super- 
vision, be requmsl to take ])art in the actual work 
of the farm ; they w'ouhl have the chanee of 
beeonimg good shots— a matfi'r of some import- 
ance m tlie (oloiues; and tliey uoiild enjoy all 
the other advantages of English country life. Tlie 
farmer, on the oilier hand, ought lo las able, if 
he managed his umlei hiking skillnlly, to jirofil, 
in these times of agncultiual depression, both by 
tlie iinpaid-foj labour of his jmpils ami by the 
more direct pritietsls of the establishment Tiie 
seheiiie llius roughly sketched out is Avell w’oitli 
a trial. 

It is true that there aie Agiicultural Colleges 
of Narious kimls both in England and in the 
colonies ; but very few, if any, of tlie.se exactly 
answer the requirements of the ease. ’Diose in 
this country are, \ei’y naturally, better fitted for 
liaiiiing Eugli.sh fanners Ilian coloimd .si ttlei-s ; 
while youtlis sent to tho.se in the colonies Avouhl 
liax e to undergo an uum»^espavily early separation 
from liomo and fnemks, ami w'oiild lose the great 
beiieliU derivahle froiii the julluence ot linglisli 
lelinement and a .sound Englush education -\t 
tlie present time then* are in England several 
institutions more or less nearly answering to tlie 
re(|nired de.seri]>lion. The Agncnltuial School at 
Aspalvia, near Cat lisle, trains some of its pupils 
for the eolonies on moilerato term.s. A<-eoniniorla- 
tion for a limited number of pupils and excellent 
o|)j)o<|tunilies for proiierly training them an* pro- 
vitled on the EasLw'ood Manor E.slati*, of seven 
liundivd acres, near Bristol ; but the terms are 
above the means of the class from which the 
majority of emigrant.s are drawm. An institution 
at Holle.sley Bay, Siilfolk, under the name of 
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‘ The Colonial College anti Training Farms, 
Limited,’ promises verv closely to answer to 
the requirements of the case. It is to lie 
regretted that the scheme, for the establish- 
ment of a suitable college on an extensive tract 
of land which has been acquii'ed in Dorset- 
shire for that express purpose, as foreshadowed 
in Major-general Feihxing’a article already alluded 
to, has not yet been carried out, though it has 
not been abandoned. The case of the ordinary 
English ‘farm-pupil’ has little or no beanng 
111)011 the matter in hand ; while, of the system 
nnder which young men are placed out with 
settlers in the colonies to be taught farming, the 
best that can be said is that it usually leads to 
fraud. 


SITAE P SAYINGS. 

In Ireland, a sharp ftdlow is said to be as Vulc 
as the fox oi T*allybotherem, which used to read 
the papers eviuy morning to iind out where the 
hounds were to meet. It was probably an Indi- 
man who said: ‘Man is liTo a potato — never 
sure when he. will* Into bot-watt‘r.' TUit I’fit 
Tia.Y' rivals in many countries, some of whom 
could run him close in repartee and sharp 
sayings. 

It must have been some force 'ner taking off 
our national reserve who described the meeting 
of two Englishmen on a atcamur in imd-ocean. 
One asked: ‘Going acr(»ss'^’ ‘Yes. Are you?’ 
And there the conversation ended. — A gentle- 
man at a foreign restaniunt who bad .pist been 
assisted to a bottle ol wnno, W'as thus addressed 
by the smiling iiroprietor (if the establi''hmerit * 
‘Now, what do you think of my wuue, eli'i' 
Genuine first rate .stuff, isn’t ii?’- ‘0 yi’s ; as 
far as that goes,’ replied the other, smacking 
his lips; ‘it lairly makes one’s mouth vxh'r’ 
— ^An item from a German paper says: ‘The 
cashier of a Prussian bank bus absconded w’ltli 
a considerable sum of money, and will, according 
to astronomical <’alculations, be seen again m 
four hundred and hfteen year-.’ 

!Many a boarding-house jialron gds into hot- 
water W'lieu he ladles out the souj>, says one 
of the American papers, wliicli generally contain 
some smart sayings on various to])ics. Another 
paper commenting on the a.^'S’ctiou that the 
human figure is six times the length of the 
feet, remarks, that the Cliicago jieople must be 
about twelve leet high. With much humour 
and satire, ive are inforniefl how a bmientabic 
mistake was lately made by a girl in St Louie. 
She married a man under the impression that 
he W7te her father’.^ coachman, and he turned out 
to be a Mexican noblema,n. She pronounced him 
a fraud, and wants to get rid of him. 

‘Can dogs find their way homo from a dis- 
tance?’ is a question fn^jnently asked. It is 
according to the dog. If it is one you wwit to 

S jet rid of, he can find his way back from Africa, 
[f it is a good one, lie is apt to get lost if he 
goes round the corner, — A g7*eat writer say.s : 
‘A man ought to carry u ^lencil and note (^lawn 
lhe''Ihoughts of the moment.’— ‘ Ye.s,’ reniaiks 
ir'Yanltee editor ;*‘an(l one "short pencil devoted 
exclusively to that use w'ould lost some men wc 
know' about two thousand years, and then, have j 
the original point on.’ ( | 




Some men, says another writer, are ever ready 
to offer a remedy for everytlring. The other 
day we remarked to one of these amateur apothe- 
caries : ‘ An idea struck us yesterday ; ^ and 
before we could finish he advised us : ‘ Rub 
the part affected with arnica.’ 

The man wdio said, ‘A landlady wdio boaVds 
her lodgen?, like the rc'^t of us, has her weak 
and strong point«, the weak being her coffee, 
and her strong, the butter,’ w’ould probably be 
ungallant eiiongb to agree with the following : 
‘The reason why a woman always adds a post- 
scri])t to her letter is because blue’s bound to 
bave the last w'ord, if she has to wuite it herself.’ 
Equally uncomyilimenturv was the man who, 
reading that a W'oman’o ■\’oicc can be heard for 
tw'o .miles by a man in a balloon, remai'ked that 
jierhaps that W'as the reason so few men go up 
111 a balloon. 

A wit say.s the timc.s are so duP that it is 
dilUcult for him evi ii to collect hi-b ideas. Pci’- 
liajis this is the man, s.nd to lx , o hi/y that 
he has w'orked but once, and that was when he 
was lahoiinug undt'r a mistake. Another wag 
say.s : ‘'Fo loi’get a wrong is the best revenge, 
])articularlv if the other fellow' is bigger than 
yon,’ — ‘1 do not .say that that man will ‘•feal,’ 
said a witness on a trial ; ‘but if 1 wa.s a ejneken, 
I’d roost bigli wlieii be was around.’ A hnnio- 
Tist says: ‘II you tbiiik no one cares lor you 
in this cold w'orbi, tell your nciglibour.s 

that you jiiopo^o to keep hens You will be 
suimrised to see wbat an immediate interest they 
will manliest in yon.’ A plulo.sopber declare.s that 
no thoroughlv ix'ciquod m.au wa.4 ever' miserable ; 
but that plulo.sojilier is reimnded by aiiotlnr 
that he probably never spout a forenoon among his 
friends trying to borrow a live-sliilling piece. 

‘The wusest ol all sayings,’ s<iid a member 
in a club, ‘is the old On-ek inuxnn, “Know thy- 
self.’” — * Vo-s,’ r( marked another; ‘there ^ a deal 
of w'isdoni in it ; “ Know tliysell,” but ni \er intio- 
diicc a liieud.’ A country -woman made an amus- 
ing remark to a tliir^y touiLt who had emptied 
several cups of milk and a-.ked for more. 7»nug- 
ing him a large bowl filled w'ltli imJk, slu* said ; 
‘One would think, .sir, you had never been 
wcaiied ! ’—A young married iiiaii gazing at two 
trunks in the liall belonging to his mother-in- 
law, sadly ob'-ei vud : ‘ She 1ms broT.^lit her 

clothes t«) a vi-it ; w’ould that she had brought 
her vibit to a i lose.’ As wntty was the critic’s corn- 
ineiit oil hearing that a lawyer had composed a 
poem oil ‘My Ounsciencc.’ ‘ It ought to sell well,’ 
said he ; ‘tlie ]»ublic are fond of novelties.’ 

Speaking of dancing, a clergyman hit the 
right nail on the head when he remarked ‘that 
])eoy)le usually do more harm with their tongues 
than with their to(‘.s.’ — ‘What is the usual defi- 
nitmn of conscience?’ asked a mar of his pastor. 
‘A man’s rule for his neighbour’s conduct is 
about the way it comes out practically,’ was the 
aj)t reply. — ‘What a number of ladies there were 
at church this morning wearing sealskin cloaks ! ’ 
exclaimed Smith’s wdfe. ” ‘ 1 counted no less than 
tweuty-.seven.’ ' 

‘Do you'think that is the proper way to occupy 
one’s mind whflc at church?’ replied Smith. ‘I 
didn’t notice a single one.’ 

‘ One '«can scarcely bo expected to notice such 
things, when one ’s asleep,’ was the sharp retort. 
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Not very oomplimentary to the sex was the 
answer of an oW 'bachelor to a yonii" niot)n*r, 
wJio cxclaimetl : ‘Shouhln’t you like to havo 
a family of rosy boys abont your knees?’ — ‘No, 
ma’am,’ sahl lio ; 1 ’d rather hare a lot of 

yellow boyS in my pocket.’ 

•You Hify your btv/ther is Yonn|:»cr than you, 
yet lie looks much older.’ — ‘Yes, he has se(*u 
ii }»reat deal of trouble ; but 1 never married,’ 
was tlic ready reply. More sareastie is the nt-\t. 
‘Are you fond ot tongm*, sir?’ — ‘1 was always 
fond of tongue, madam, and bke it 

‘John, what is the best thing to fe(‘<l a parrot 
on?’ asked an elderly lady of her ba« lielor 
brother, who hated parrots. ‘Arsenic’’ grullly 
answered John. 

Rather severe are the three following com- 
ments. ‘I’ve turned many a woman’s he.nl,’ 
boivsted a Freneh daifdy. ‘Yes,’ replied his 
_ hearer — ‘away from you.’- - ‘ ’I’hat’s tin' sort of 
j umbrella tlial peo]>jc ajipropuate,’ said a gentle- 
man to a eompamou one moniin”, showing him 
a very luindMime one. ‘ Yes,’ rejoined liii eom- 

I ianion (juiidcly ; ‘f thoiiglu %o wlien I saw you 
loldmg it.’ -Tlie liavlng dined, tlie liost 

hands rouinl a hox of eigar.>. ‘I tion’t smoke 
myself,’ he says ; ‘but you w'lll find them good- - 
my man steals more of them tliau any other 
bland T evei had ’ 

Tim VAH'E OE SI NSllJXE. 

‘ WiiAT a horrible glare ’ Tlu' sun will take all 
the colour out of flu* cMViiet;’ and siiehdike 
remarks, is^ue daily from the lips ot thriKv 
liousewive-' III summcr. 'Hie vahio of ''Unhghl 
is but little iiuilerstood, and y t its adianlage. 
are apparent e\ervwliei‘e. Note the pale cheeks 
of tile 1 own-bred child wdiieh passes more tlian 
half its evisteme in the liou'«e, and wliuli,* 
W'hen out of doors, the ruu usuallv roaches 
through a veil-like cloud of smoke. Note, again, 
a geratiiiim grown iu a ilimlv-lighted cellar. 
Its h'avc-s w’ill bc' pah', if not almost white, j 
for lac-k of suiilrght, and it will look oiilv what 
it is — a weakly, sickly pLint. Transplant child 
and geranium into tin* countrv-- roses bloom at 
the end of a few weeks on the clii'iki of one, 
flowiTs and green leaves appear on the other. 
But sunlight does nforc than gin* ro^y cheeks 
and health ; it ahsolutely preieiit-. disease iii 
many cases ; for, if given time enongh, it kills 
the* 'eriiis of the* air wdiieh produce jmtivlaction. 
It seems to be a wondt'rfnl pinvisioii c)f nature* 
that the putrefaction ivliich is often caused b}- 
the heat of the sun, can he prevented, or even 
stopped aftei’ it has commenced, hy exposure 
of the puti’cfj^Kig substance to clirect sunlight. 
This fact is evidenced in sun-dried meat or tisli. 
Jf the meat oi» fish, instead of being hung m 
^the sun, wore placed, suhjcict to a similar heat, 
*in the shade, it W’ould ciuickly become tainted. 
It is clear, therefore, that the light has *as 
important an intluence in the operation as the 
heat. Tlie latter dries ui>’thc juices; the former 
prevents putrefaction,* for in sunlight, the germs 
whicli bring about* that state caynot continue 
to live. 

Many experiments have been attempted to 
determine the jtfect of sunlight on gerra^ ; hut 
the results have been anything but satisfactoiy, 


being ratlicr mystifying than otherwise. A 
Fre^nch savant, M. Duclaiix, has, however, recently 
conducted certain experiments on the ordinary 
germs of the air that produce putrefaction, with 
some dc'fiiiite and therefore gratifying results. 
The experiments, though no doubt difficult to 
carry out, w^orc* leiy simple in their nature, and 
aix^cpiite W'ithiii the eomprtihen,sion of the ordi- 
nary rc-i]xlo^*. 

M. Duclaux commenced hy cultivating the 
mierohes wliicli are chiefly responsilile for the 
‘turning’ of milk, bc*cause a microbe that can 
break dmvn a sulistancc* such as milk w’ould, 
lienorally spe.ikimj, be verv similar to the disefise 
germ that br«‘aks down the tissues of the body. 
At the germ-forming ]>t'nod, lie lutrodueed some 
into eac-h of a number of carefully sterilised flask, s. 
The ’flasks he then stojipi'd wutli woed, so that 
tlie air, but no fre-h germs, could enter. The 
v.uiou.s flasks were tlieii treated in dilh'rent w^ays. 
Some wore exposed to^simliglit ; others s\ere kept 
ill or'tJinary light— that is, not iu the sun ; others, 
again, iv'ere kejd, in an ordinary lighf, but in a 
temperature e<[ual to sun- heat. ’fhe results 
pro\(‘d the' great \alno of *uulight. The milk 
in the* flasks wdiieh wore expos(.(l to lieat only, 
turned putt id almost iiumedi.ilely — that is to 
.say, the germs ]ire-ervc‘d tlieir litafity. (It had 
been a.«certained tiuit for tlii’ee year,s tlie germs 
c'ould be exposed to a tropical heat, provided 
there* wMs no direi t sunlight, without liarm to 
them.) The i*c*sults wen* very diltereiit with 
ivgard to the* (Uisks ex]>o-ed 1o the sunlight: in 
the-e. it was found that, after a month, the 
])owD*r of piitn I D tion of the germs decidedly 
diminished, and that their vitality was lowered 
Alter two month-’ exjiosiire, the noxious germs 
were de.stroy(‘d lu two out of live flasks. There 
the exjiennieuts stopped. It is ]irobab1e, if not 
<(*rtain, that diHereut varictu's of genus reepnre 
dilt’crc'ut periods of expn.sure to .sunlight to be 
kilh*(l. 

These m ientific experiment-' are valuable as 
showing Jew mankind is beiu'fitcd hy sunlight, 
'lii.it mankind !-> h> benetiti'd lias been acknow- 
h'dgc'd for ag(‘,s by thongbtful persons, tbough the 
extent of tiiose bc'nefits are not po generally 
kucwvn or appreciated as they ought to be. 
E\ec'])t ill the hottc'st sumim*!* weather, sunlight 
should be admitted lrc*ely into liou.ses ; and ncviy, 
even on tin* ]tlea that olhc'iwisi* the sun will 
])ut out the fire, .slmuld blimE be jadled wholly 
or paitially down m wnnter. It should at the 
■-anie lime lie borne in mind that lu hygiene, 
fresh air rank.s eijual to .sunlight in importance. 
‘Liv'e on the Kumiy f»de ot the .strc*et, for 
tlierc the doctor never c'omes,’ is a proverb 
whicdi should never .be forgotten, and is the 
outcome*, not of scientific expernneuts, but of the 
t'XjH'iicnce of gcmcr.itions. 

RAILWAY ACCIDENTS AND CASUALTIES. 

DriiiMi the tw’elve months ending December 31, 
188-1, the total number c»f pi*r.sonal accidents on 
all tfte lailways and on raihvay premises in 
the United Kingdom amounted to one thousand 
one hundred and eighty-six persona killed and 
eight thousand ami twenty- three injured. This 
of cour.se includes passengers, railway servants, 
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trespassers, suicides, and all other classes, and all 
knnls ot accidents ; Imt the number ol persons 
hilled and injured fj’om accidents to ti-ain.4, 
rolling-stock, or permanent way, &c., is very 
much' smaller, there being thirty-one passengers 
killed and eight hundred and sixty-lour injured ; 
and of servants of Companies or contractors, 
twenty-three were killed and one hundred and 
fifh’en injured. 

lly accidents from other causes, hut still con- 
nected with the movement of vehicles nt-ed exclu- 
sively upon railways, one liundred and four 
passengers were killed and m\ hundred and 
twenty-seven iiiiuied ; while from the same class 
of accidents, five liiiiidn'd and twernty-threo 
servants of Conijianie^ or contractors were killed 
and two thousand two hundred and four injured. 
These ‘accidnits fiom other tause.s’ include, in 
the case of jiassengors, falling betw'een trains and 
platforms (twTut>-nino killiul and sixly-one 
injured) ; falling on to the platform, balList, &<*., 
when getting iii and out of trams (six killed 
ainl four hundred and five injured) ; accidents 
whilst cros-iiiig the line at stations (loit\-one 
killed and twi’iity-t w’o injured); from falling 
out of earriagi's <lnriiig the travelling trains 
(se.vcn killed and thiity injured, (lv.c ). 'j’his class 
of accidents includes, in the ease of seriuiits, 
aecidi'uts dui’iiig shunting and othci oju'iMtions 
W'hile on duty, and whilst crossing or standing 
on the line on duty ; accideiils fi om coniiiig in 
contact with budges, «Si.c., during the travelling 
ot trains, cS:c. 

During the year, pixty-fi\(' peisons were killed 
and twviity-, seven injured while ]»assing over 
railways at level crossings. 01 tresjiasscis, tw'o 
huiKlrt'd and mucty-livc wmv killed and one 
hundred and eight } -cm n injmed ; while fifty- 
three persons (ominilted micidc. h'oity other 
persons vveie kilh'd and sevciilv -six injured, not 
coming in any of the classifications giwu 
above. 

In the class of accident^ occurring on lailwuy 
promises, but not coiiiieeted witli I lie movement 
of veliiclea used exdusively on raihvMVs, filty- 
two jiersons were killed and three thousand nine 
himdied and tweiity-tlin c iiiiiin d. Out of these, 
si\ of the killed and two hundred and forty-one 
of the injuied were jiassengers ; s«‘VH*n killecl and 
ninety-four injured were ju-isons on busines-? at 
station-. ; and the rciuaiudcr, thirty-nine killed 
aud three thousand five huiidied and cighty- 
cught injured, were seiv'auts, Jii eoniieclion with 
this class of accuh nt-, several of a very peculiar 
nature may be notici-il. Tliev include three 
passengers killed and (wie hundred and .lourteiui 
injured while ascending or depcendiiig stcjis at 
stations, thiily-nme injured by being struck by 
barrow's aud falling over packages, dte., on station 
jilatfonns, and two killed and thirty injured 
from falling off platforms. In the ease of 
servants, six vvcie killed ami nine hundred and 
eiglity-two injuri'd while engaged in loading and 
unloading or slieetiiig wagons; thi-ee were kilh‘d 
and three liumln'd .md twenty-two injured by 
fhe falling of waunii-doors, bales of goods, ^ymps, 
&c. ; SIX were killed ami two Imndred and tiiirty- 
thrcc injured from fulling oft platforms, ladders, 
&c. ; from stumliling whilst walking on the line 
or plalforni-, one was killed and tw'o hundred i 
and thirty-four were rnjured ; while w'orkmg at ! 


cranes or capstans, three were killed and one 
Imndred and eixty-nine injureej ; and one vyas 
killed and forty-nine were injured by being 
trampled on or kicked by liorHe.8. The occupa- 
tion of a platelayer on a railway wrould seem 
to be a very dangerous one, for during, the 
tvvcdve months, one hundred and twenty -f'.vc 
servanks of this class were killed and one hun- 
dred and fifty-four injured. 

After reailmg all these particulars of killed 
and injured, it might be inferred that railway 
travelling is a d.uigerous mode of transit ; but 
when the number ot passengers carried is taken 
into eoiisideiation, it will be louml that such is 
by no means the case. During the twelve months 
ending December 31, 1H84, ov^ei* six Imndred and 
nine^y-fiv'e million passengers were conveyed on 
I all the railways m the flnited Kingdom, and, 
as stated before, the luinilier of passengers killed 
•luring the same period from accidents to trains, 
rolling-stock, Ac, was thirty-oiie, an I the iiuinbi'r 
iiijuied, eight hundred and sixtv-four, or an 
average, veiy mairly, ot one kil‘i4 out of eveiy 
tweuty-tw'o millioii-t^ carried, aud one injured out 
ol eveiy eight hundred tlioiisand ••arricil. 

Duiing the year, tliirly-om* Iioi’m’-, thirty-nine 
oxen aud cows, one hundred and thirty-two 
sheep, ten pigs, and ten donkeys wci’e run over 
and killed. We wonder how many dogs ' 


‘WAIT roil ME.’ 

RRVWAun mns the little sticani, 
Wlierc tlie wdgDiK'r i ools Ins team, 
Wlieic, ketwocn the banks of nmss, 
Stand the stcpinng-stoncs to ousr. 
Oci them comes a little mimi, 
Langlnng, not u bit ati.nd , 

Motliei, tbcrc upon the shoie, 
(bossed them satelv just bolore 
Tins the little lassie’s jdeii - 
Wait foi me, wait foi me! 


.Ah, so swift the wateis run. 

One false stej), 'tvvde all undone; 

he.iit begins to Ix'at, 

Feaiing fot the little lect 
Soon lioi loar will all be lost, 

When tJic stejipmg-stnnes aic croaseft ; 
Tlneo more jet on wbicli to stand — 
Two moie — one more— then on land ! 
’Th the little lassie’s plea — 

Wait for me, w’ait for me ! 


Ah, for you, my liiuglnng lass, 

WJicn the yeais liave come to' pass, 

May one still lie near to guide 
While you cross Life’s river vSidc. 

When no helping hand is near, 

Kone, if you should call, to hoar, 

Think, however far away, 

Mothei still knows all you say ; 

U’en in heaven he^*ds your jilea — 

Wait for me, wait far me ! 

' 0. CiivToir Binoham. 
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THE STORY k)K LAND. 

As R ( oin])rchensivPy^ ( allisl ‘llic Laud 

(^)in‘slion’ is (in upvhi^ so inn< h Jind 

attention cvcly^^lv('^(' in tin' country just now, 
and sL'cnis Idvidy to allain cn(n <,i(.ater pio- 
nnneiuc, we l\a\e tliou<;lit i 1 ^\o^dd In* of inteii'st 
to piesent a l>ri( f liistoiiful iluldi of tlie system 
ol Jand-tennie in lintain .ind ot the giouth and 
chatioos in the puhlu huidius on land. Jt wtndd 


])osse<sois ot tlie settlements. Tt was thuh a raeo 
* ol rejnildiean lainlowiuis who tlispossessed the 
ancient Biitons, and who, as socni as the bloody 
work ol* toin]ue 4 was over, settled down ‘to 
occupy and tdl the land as they Ind done in 
their iioithein home. The (onqiu'red land W'us 
<livided by lot amoii}' the conqueiors, the fivemon; 
and pnsonei s-at-w’ar unable (o p.iy ransom, became 
the perfh— plouglimen, shepherds, i ow herds, &,c. — 
of the eapturer. Out of these appoi tinned lands, 


servi" no qood purposi to consider the (ondition-. aj'ain, the kinos rcwvaided by gifts of seftions 
ol Hoeiety in aiuient Biitain piior to and tlio^ewlioreinh red tlie State signal serviie. Thus 
during the Rom, in mb*, for wb.atevei tluM* ton - 1 aro-«e the (h('<in% who superseded the old torluy 
ditioiis were, thiy wtiu di pdled by the Saxon . amlbecainc the foundation of the English nobility 
inxMsion. As it n to the eoming ol the Savons in Britain. 


that wc look for the begiuiiiiig of the ‘making 
o( England,’ ho it is from the Anglo Savon 
jHuiod that we must tiati the liehts in and 
the burdens on land.'f 

Of the Teutonic r,i(0, whidi from the fifth 
to the seventh (entury overran Biitain, wv Lax’e 
bli’ (Ireen’s authority for saying that ‘the basis 
of their socit'ty xvns the flee landholder.’ 
They xieri* hound together by blood-boiid, 
which widened, with setllemenl, into a tie 
of land. "‘Laud with the (leruMn laci seenis 
everywhere,’ s,iy.s Mr (Ircen, ‘to haxc h(‘en the 
accompaniment of full freetlom. Tlic freeman 
W’as strictly tlie freeholder, and the evtreise ot 
his full rights as a free mondior of tin* com- 
munity to Avhich he belonged wa^ inscpar.ible 
from the possession of liiH “holding.”’ llesides 
the freemen or whurls, there xyere the nobles or 
cork, from wdioin were selected the leaders in 
war-time and tlie rulers of villages in times of 
peace. Tlie selection Avas voluntary ; and the 
nobles had no legal privileges above tlie frae- 
inen, who were the actual I’ulers as well as the 
» 

* The chief authoritiea»eonaultecI for this article are : 
Green’s Short fftstorif 9f the Emjhsh People; Hallaiu’s 
Constitutional Historif of England; the*Cobden Club’s 
Sy;,Unis of Land-tenure in Various Countries ; Dowell’s 
History of Taxation and Taxes in England; Arthur 
Arnold’s Free Lttnd; and the official Statistical 
Abstracts. 


Soenty, then, in tlie Anelo-Savon pc'riod Avas 
composed ol lauded propiietors (oi freemen) 
and shm**?, and tlie rulers Aveix* elected by 
and endowed by the freemen. Neither gold 
nor cattle nor any other movable wealth 
Aioubl make a man a ‘freeman.’ Land aa'os 
not only the basis of ci\il rank, 1>nt also the 
foundation of all personal jirivileges. The 
surviAVil of this state of things is to be seen 
in our own day in the higli estimation in 
which jiroporty in laud is lield, its social import- 
ance, and its political influent e. Ami it was iu 
such a condition of society that Ave trace the 
genesis of the taxation of privately oAvned land 
for the needs of the commouAv calth. The kings 
suh'.isted on th<* product* the folklands allotted 
to tlnni; and Avhen all the kingdoms of the 
Savtm Heptarchy mej?g(*d uiitler ontj stivereign, 
the scveial teriitories so allotted became one great 
royal demesne. BesMos thi*,, from every shire 
where folklautl hatl been allocated to others or 
apfiropriated by townships, the king received an. 
agieecl compensation, AAdiich was called the/co?*«m 
fultuin. I'axos for special purjioses were from 
time Ij time imposed by the Witenagemote, and 
one of these taxes was the shiiigdd, which took 
the form of a levy upon every shire for the 
proAosion and equipment of ghips of war in 
propoiiionto the property the shire. But the 
first express tax upon land was the IMnegeld. 
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Tins was levied in. a.d. 091, and its object was to 
r.iihC money Avherewitli to buy off tbe Danis^i 
rovers wlio were ranging tbe coasts and liarrying 
tbe Aillages. It Avas imposed at first at tbe 
rate of one shilling for cA'cry hide of land 
held by freemen. A liide of laTid used to, be 
considered one hundred acres, but is noAV con- 
sidered to have meant one hundred an<T twenty 
acres. The rate greAA', as the incursions of the 
Danes increased, and somotiincs ran up to four 
shillings the hide. ‘When lii’ht imposed this t.i\ 
realised tmi thousand pounds. This AA’as in 001 ; 
but in 1002 the Daiu-geld had to jirovide twenty- 
four thousand pounds; in 1007 thirty-six thou- 
sand pounds; in 1012 forty-eight thousand pounds; 
and in 1018 seventy-two tliousand pounds. 

Altliongh this tax Avas devisi'd for the express 
purpose of buying off the Danes, it aa'us retained 
long after the Danes had ceased to trouble. « The 
revenue Avas found very useful, and it Avas alw.ays 
poisible to ‘ expect’ atta< ks, which w’oubl justify 
the levy. Still, like all taxes, it aa’us "ery un- 
popular, and became increasingly difficult to collect, 
so much so, that tlie kings had often to gathci 
in the money at the point of the sAvurd, and to 
employ their paid soldier.^ as collectors. The 
Danegeld endured till llic tiiiio of Edw'ard the 
CWfessor, A\ho abolished it. 

Of the system of land-tenure in the time of 
the Anglo-Saxons, it is to be observed that free- 
men had absolute right to alienate their lands 
by gift or sale, to dispose of them by Avill, and 
to transmit them by inheritance. There aams 
obligation for military service in case of inva- 
sion, and there was also a laAV by Avhich in 
some cases land reverted to the State on failuri* 
of male heirs. Tliere Avas thus something like 
a resemblance to feudalism even before the 
Norman ConquesL 

■\Vheir the Normans came, William simply 
stepped into possession of the propcity of his 
royal Saxon prodceossors. That property, or 
demesne, bad grown to he of A^ast extent, and 
was considered to be inalienable from tbe Crown 
Tbe Norman kings added to it the lauds Avhicb 
they confiscated from rebellious Englishmen. For 
a time, the revenue from the royal demesne was 
suflicieiit for the requirements of tbe Conqueror, 
supplemented as it w^as by the right to assess 
tbe tenants of tbe demesne on occasions of extra- 
ordinary military expeditions ; to impress car- 
riages and horses whenever and wherever required 
for tbe couA'cyance of the royal bouscliobl and 
ivipedimcnia; to receive sujiplics of provisions, 
&c., at prices fixed by the king’s officer ; and to 
claim a cask or two from every cargo of Avine 
entered at any port. But hy-and-by the Danc- 
geld AA’as reimposed— namely, in 1084, w^on an 
attack Avas threatened by SAveyn of Denmark. 
Tbe rate this time was higher than over— namely, 
six shillings per hide of land. This land-tax 
was imposed from time to time by all the 
Norman kings, at varying rates ; and in Stephen’s 


time, became an annual charge of tAvo shillings 
per hide. It can be traced on the Exchequer 
Rolls doAvm to 11()3. 

But Norman William also introduce^! the feudal 
sy.:tein, Avhich changed the conditions o,!’ the tenure 
of land. Repeated revolts of the English le4, to 
the repeated confiscation of lands, Avhich AV'ere re- 
distributed among bis Norman supjiortera. Tlicso 
allocations were made Avitli obligations for speci- 
fied imlitary services in return, and gradually the 
Avhole of the laiulowuiers of the country Avere 
brought under the snnio system of vassalage. The 
feudal system Avas not ctuiipletely established until 
the liiiK* of William Rufus, although the Dooms- 
day Book placed all landoAvnci’f. lus v.issals either 
to the king or to some tenant of tbe king. 

XTuder the feudal .system, eviu’y AM.^sal Avas 
bound, in return for the land be iicbl, to assist 
bis lord in light ; and the ]ord«, in turn, Avere 
bound to aid tlie king in pioportum io the extent 
of Ibcir estates. At first, tlicre AA^as no clear limit 
of service ; but the arrangemouj in time became, 
that a kniglit was to W* fui’uished ior cA'eiy foiii to 
five bides of land Ividd of w liicli the annual v-iliie 
Avas tweiit}' pounds. The term for sueli service 
became also limited 1.o foity days annually ; so the 
tax paid by tbe landoAviier.s to tlu' slate, repre- 
sented by tbe king, aams tbeir own personal ser- 
Aice, and that of a knight lor evtiy ‘knighl’s 
fee’ they held, for . the term named. This Avas 
the ordinary service; but there A^as also special 
service reijuiicd for special occasion^, Avhich Avas 
usually commuted into a money payment. I’lie 
Norman system also established juiniogenitnre, 
and reinoA'eil the iiglit to alienate laud or to 
devise it by A^’ill. Not until the time of ITeiirv 
VIII. was the powder restored for the ti'stameiitary 
disposition of laiul ; and not until tlie time of 
Oharles IT. Avas military tenure Imall}' abulisljed 
by laAV. 

The Court of Exchequer Avas e-lai dished by 
William tbe (’ontpieror, and was so called because 
of the clieckered cloth laid on the table Avlicre 
the accounts and money Avere placjed for audit. 
It AA'as in the reign of JTenry II., and by 
arrangement Avitb this Court of "Exchequer, that 
the military obligation upon landoAvners Avas 
transformed into a fixed money-tax. This tax 
w'as called hcuUufe (shield-money), and Avas at 
the rate, of twm marks, or twenty -six shillings 
and cightpence, for every knight’s "fee of land- 
equal to twenty pounds of annual rental. The 
rate aa'us only exigible in case of war or 
threatened war, and varied from time to time 
I according to circumstances. In the same reign, 
the peculiar obligations of the tenants of the 
royal demesne were also commuted into money 
payments, called tallarjc^ which 'Avas assessed on 
different bases for town and country. 

The scutage continued to be levied as required 
for more than a century, and at times Avas so 
orerous that it was provocative of continual 
disputes between the nobles and the king. Ulti- 
mately, in 1213, some_of the nobles pleaded ex- 
haustion by previous leviei^ denied liability, and 
refused to pay any more! „ Then came Magna 
Charta, one of the clauses of which was, that 
‘ No scutage or aid shall be imposed in the king- 
dom ujiless by the common consent of the realm, 
except for the purpose of ronsojuing the king’s 
person, making his first-born son a knight> and 
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marrying' bis ck\e.st dan"bter onro ; atul the aids 
nevie>) for these purposes shall be reast)nttble 
iTi anioiuit.’ Another clause provided for the 
calling and constitution of the ‘common counsel 
of the reajm’ for imposing scutage. Alter this, 
scytage vyas levied q,t diflerent times down to 
1322, and then disappeared. 

But another form of land-tax was devised in 
llild, to take the place of the Danogold, It was 
called the canicaijf^ because it was levied .upon 
the canicate or quantity of land that could he 
ploughed by one plough in one season. The 
rate of the first carucage ivas two shillings the 
carucate ; hut it appears for the lust time in . 
122-1, and is thcrealter replaced by a general 
tax on movables. This was leviable upon rents, 
as well as upon croj)'?, cattle, stock-in-trade* and 
other possessions, am] finally settled into a 
charge of a fifteenth and ii tenth of the valua- 
tion Jor the year. The ‘fifteenth and tenth’ 
thus became merely a name for a romponnded 
fi.xed eliarge upon the whole pojmhition. But in 
1382, ‘on account of tlie j^-veify of the country,’ 
the landowners took the wAule burden of this 
tax, not as a precedent., hut ‘for reverence of Oml, 
and lor the support, aid, and relief of the poor 
commonalty, who appeared to l)e weaker and 
poorer than tlien tofuie.’ In the follow’ing year, 
the former method was retiiined to, and it 
remained in loite down to 13ht). 

Ju 1104, a special tax on hind w’as imjiosed by 
Henry JV 's parliament on all landowm-rs pos- 
ses‘'irig land ot the annual value ol fne liuiidred 
marks or more. It was at the rate of five per 
cent, ami was therefore one pouml in e\eiy 
twenty pounds of rental. Jn Mil, this tax was 
altered to one ujion all landowners of not less 
than twenty pounds annual value, ami was at 
the rate of six shillings and eiglitpeme for ev<Ty 
twoulv pounds elear. lii M3J, besides the le- 
impositioii of the ‘fifteenth ami tenth,’ the tax 
on the knight’s fee w^as continued, and a tax was 
impo'-ecl for the first time, upon land not hehl for 
knight-service — that is, upon freeholdei’s. It wai^ 
soon superseded by other suh.sidies not necessary 
to detail here. Jn 1-150, we find a gra<luate<l 
income-tax granted, wdiicli included all free- 
holders of laufls and tenements, as well as fei's 
and profits. One oi; other or all of these fiwins 
of taxation existed in varying degrees down 
tf) the time of the Tudors. Under the Tudors’ 
Subsidies’ Acts, the charge upon landowmers w'as 
four shillings in the pound for all freehold, 
according to the clear annual value. 

ITnder the Stuarts, repeated lc\des of ‘ fifteenths 
and tenths ’ occurred, but did not bfing in money 
quick enough, so that a poll-tax was tried by 
Charles I, After this, a land-tax was institujtcd 
upon a new basis. A lump sum to be raised 
was levied upTm each county and towm, and 
• was then re-assessed upon the several occupiers 
of land — tenants having the pow’er to deikict 
their payments from the rents. 

Under the Cbmraonw^yalth, the assessments 
were made more eq^iitahlc. They were levied 
by the local authonities, and proportiomjd to the 
means of the taxpayers. After tlie Restoration, 
the old Tudor system was reverted to ; but, 
proving oflensive, was again abandoned ; lyid the 
Commonwealth# system prevailed during a great 
part of the reign of Charles II. It w^as also 


used in the eailicr years of the reign of William 
ill. ; but in that reign, a new’ system came into 
vogue. About 1(592 a tax w'as levied for one year 
of a uniform rate of four shillings in the pound 
on the annual value of all lands. This wms to 
meet the expenses of the war with Franoe. As 
tlw assessment w’as not r*gt)rous, the rate pro- 
duced less than was expected, and it produced 
less uiifl It^s the tax was ivimposed in succeed- 
ing years. In ]()97, the rate was made three 
.shillings in the pound ; hut the Act, in author- 
i.siug it, ah'^o fixed tlie amount w'hich it should 
yield, which led to a coimideriiblo change in the 
. metliod of a.s.se.s,sing property. Tin* same prin- 
eiple was followed in succeeding years, the rate 
nomiually varying from one, hvo, ihrt'e, to four 
sliilhngs ill tlie pound, but alwnyb for a fixed 
sum, w'hicli was to be raised pio r<(f<i m the 
various countless and tow ns. 

This jirinciple of lev\>ing an annual fixed bum 
to lie ( ontrihuted ♦by the land remained in 
foroif until 1798, and at fust it was, as has been 
said, four shillings in tin* pound. But this 
amount was not jiermanent, and fiiictuati'd from 
time ta time, falling * as IViw as tw’o hliillinos, 
hut never rising above four. In 1798, pruu to the 
iinpo.>,)tion of a general income-tax of ten per 
cent, I’itt constituted the land-tax a perpetual 
charge of four .shillings in the pound, .suhj'ect 
<() redemption and purchase. Jt W’as a cliarge 
<lefiued by the Act wdudi sjiecilied the various 
di-trids, and power was given ‘to persons inte- 
reiteil ill lands lo buy up and become tliomselvos 
outitl'-d to an nmouut of rent-charge equal to 
the tax.’ Ju the lir.'t year, nearly half a million 
wa.s .so ri'deeiiied, wdiich Avas a great help to the 
gox'ermnent finances ; hut for Bome years after- 
wards, the terms of redem]ition Aveie less favour- 
nlile. Between 1800 and 1878, some i‘840, 000 was 
rcd<‘emod ; and in 1879, the amount remaining 
p.iA.ihle aiimiallv in respect of this land-tax was 
reduced to X l,07.'',0()0 Since 1798, then, this 
I fixed hut ledeeiuahle hurdeu has remained upon 
l.tnd, and land has been bought and sold subject 
to It. This charge was quite apart from all 
sub, sequent levies ujinn the profit'* of lands under 
the headings of the variou'^ projierty and income 
taxe.s W'hich have been in vogue down to our 
own time. The income-t.ix as at present con- 
stitut'd levie-s, under Schedule A, a tax upon the 
income, or rents, from all landed property includ- 
ing houses, of eightpence in the pound. 

Jn 1881, the remnant of the old land-tax in 
flieat Britain realhed upon the ab>,e&srnents of 
1798, £1,050,000 ; Avhile],ue yield under Schedule 
A — that is, the profits from land in the United 
Kingdom— of the income-tax xvas £‘3,545,000. 
Land also coiitrihuted largely under the head 
of succession duties, Avhich yielded' £3,004,000 
for probate, and £3,592,000 for legacy and suc- 
cession dutie.s, equal to £0,656,000. ^ 

In 1853, Mr (losolieu stated that the special 
contribution by hiinl to imperial taxation was 
only lU'e au<l a half per cent, of the total taxes 
raised. At the same time, it was stated tliat in. 
Holliftid, land paid nine per cent. ; in Austria, 
seventeen and a half per cent. ; in Franco, eighteen 
and a half per cent. ; in Belgium, twenty and a 
half per cent ; and in Hungary, thirty-two and 
a half per cent But a ijpnipai'ison of this sort 
is quite imperfect, unless we have a complete 
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statement of the entire taxation of each country 
ini hiding local burden'^. In many parts of tliis 
country, tlie local burdens on land are very heavy, 
and charges are met thus which in other cir- 
cumstances and in other countries would fall 
upon the national exchcrpier. In Sussex, for 
instance, the poor-rate alone was at one time as 
liigh as eight shillings and sevcupeiice-halfpenny 
in the pound. 

It is of importance, therefore, to show hcri', 
from some otficial tables compiled in 18(38, 
and which wc give in a footnote, the propor- 
tions of imperial and local taxation borne 
by owners of ]’(‘al property in this country. We 
are also enabled to give for comparison tlie figures 
applying to seven continental (oiintncs. The 
first table shows the total fixation, the secoiul 
the proportion tlirown on jiropi'rty.* 

In 1881-2, the total of imperial and local taxa- 
tion was nirn'ty-oiie uiid a half millions-— a con- 
siderable increase ; but ther relative ]n*oportion, 
that is to say, the percentage falling upon land, 
remained about the same Tu the estimate.s for the 
fiscal year ending Marcli .‘31, 188."), the land-tax 
was put at £l,0r)5,000, tlie house-duty at £1,880, 0!M>, 
and the property and income tax at ill2,0r)0,()(X). 
The actual yield from Schedule A (profits from 
land) in the vear ending March 31, 1884, wa^ 
£3,080,500, out of a total of £ 1 0,<)9.5,O40 Tlu‘ 
total annual value of laud a.s,scs.scd in the country 
v.is £05, 057, 323. 

The figures here given ‘^liow that land in the 
United Kingdom biais a larger share of public 
burdens than land in any country of Europe 
of which Ave have returns, except Belgium. 
Whether or not it should Lear a still furthei 
proportion, avc do not propose to di.s(’u.ss lien* , 
but Avhat we have educed shows that many of 
the arguments of a certain section of reformers 
fire based upon inaccurate conceptions both of 
tlie previous conditions of land-tenure and of 
llie existing position. 

It is to be remembered iliat in English law 
there is no absolute ownership of land. Accord- 
ing to Williams - an authority ui>on the laws of 
jiropcrty — ‘no man is in law the absolute owner 
of lands. He can only holtf un in them.’ 

Tlmt estate may be copxhold, estate tail, or fee 
simple ; but it is not absolute property, because 
the laxv can, and does, compel a man to jiart 
with lands, upon due conipensation, for the 
])ublic good, (^ases in jioiiit are the making 
of railways, docks, and so forth, in which the 
advantage of the community oven-ides the private 
interest of the holder. ^In this .sense, tlicn, the 
land docs actually belong to the State ; but not, 
of course, in the literal sense, which is u.sually 
ascribed to nationalisation. In these remarks. 


wc have sought to avoid controversy, and to 
give only a plain statement of facts wliiili are 
uecessar)’' to form jir^t conclusions with regard ttr 
measures now being so widely discussed. 


A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF, 
ciixin'i'.n xr.iii. 

Ladx Markham diil not forget her promise. 
Whatever else a gn at lady may forget in these 
d.iy.s, her sick iieople, her hospitals, she is sure 
never to forget. She went early to the lodging**, 
which xvere not far off, liiddim in one of the 
quaint conier-. of little ohl lanes behind Piccadilly, 
where poor iJ.annt wa**. She diil not object to the 
doMro of Frances to go with li(*r, nor to the 
anxiety .she slumed. The man vas ill ; he had 
become ;i ‘cast*;’ it aa as natural and right that 
lie should bd an object of intere.-'f For herself, 
so iar ns Lady l^Iarkham’.s thougjits Avere free 
at all, (deorge Gaunt Avas mii li moni than a 
case to her. A little .<-\hile ago, -he AA'uuhl have 
given him a laige-share in her thoughts, A\ith 
a remorseful roimciuusnesp alnio.st of a personal 
part 111 the injury Avhicli had been dime him. 
But now there Avere so many other matteii in 
the foreground of licr mind, that this, tliougli 
it gave her one sharp tAviuge, and an additional 
desiri! to do all that could be done for him, 
had Act fallen into the background. llcsules, 
things had arriv'd at a climax ; there Avas no 
loug«-r any means of deliveiing him, no liirthcr 
anxiety about his daily luowinents ; there lie 
la\, incapable of further actinii. It Avas mibor- 
.ible, yet it AA'as a lelief. JMarkham and Miiik- 
ham’s us.sociates had no inori* power over a skk 
man. 

Lady Markham iiuinage.d her affairs ahvays in 
a busmess-liko Avuy. Six* sent to irquiix' Avhat 
was the usual hour of the doctor’s visit, and 
limed her arrival "O as to meet him and receive 
all the information he could give. Ev'en the 
medical details of the case Avere not beyond Lady 
Markhain’.s coiiqneheiision She had a brief 
but A'ory hill consultation Avith the medical man 
in the little parlour doAvn-stairs, and promptly 
issued her orueis for mirses and all that could 
po8.«ibly be Aiautid lor the patient. Tavo nurses 
at onee— one for the day| and the. other for 
the night ; ice by the cart-load ; the street to 
be covered Avith hay ; any tralHc that it was pos- 
sible to sioj), arrested. These directions Frances 
heard xvlule she sat anxious and trembling in 
the brougham, and watched the doctor — a humble 
and nmiibtinguislicd practitioner of the neigh- 
bourhood, stirred into excited interest by tlie 
sudden apjiearancc of the great' lady with her 
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libenil ideas, upon the scene— liuri‘yinf» away. 
Lady Markham then disapipearcd a{j;ain mto the 
iwuse, the little trim shallow London lodj'ing- 
house, witli a few scrubby plants in its little 
balconies dn tlie first fioor, where the windows 
were open,* but veiled by sun-blinds. iSomething 
thJit sounded like incessant talking cume from 
these windows, a sound to whu-h Frances paid 
no attention at first, thinking it nothing but a 
conversation, though curiously carried on with- 
out break or pause. But after a while the 
monotony of the sound gave her a painful sen- 
sation. The street was very quiet even with- 
out the hay. Kow and then a cart or carriage 
would come round the corner, taking a short- 
cut from one known locality to another. Some- 
times a street cry would echo through tlio»6mi- 
hliiiio. A cart lull of llowering jdiuits, with a 
hoarse-voiced proprieti.ft'*, wont along in stagi's, 
stopping here, and there ; but through all ran 
the strain of tdk, monologue or couver-atiun, 
never iuteiTUptcd. The sound allected the girl’s 
nerve-^, she could not tell jivhy. She opened the 
door of the brougham at lasl^ and w'eut into the 
narrow little doorw.iy of tlu* house, wdiere it ! 
became more distinct, a persistent dull strain j 
of speech. All was d(‘serte<l on the lower floor, ' 
the dooi' of the '‘iltin ; r -im -landing ojien, the 1 
narrow staircase 1 .i-bii l i liu sick man’s looms j 
abo\e. Krnnees lelt hei intore-i, her eagm* i 
curiosity grow at every iiioiiient. She ran lightly, j 
quickly np-staii's. The door ot the front room, j 
the room w'lth the bah'onie.s, w’as ajar ; and now { 
it became evident that the sound w'as that of 
a single voice, hoarse, not ahvays aiticulute, j 
tuHiiiiLT. Oh, the weary strain ot talk, mono- i 
toiious, uiienilmg — sometimes ri-ing faintly, some- i 
times tailing lower, never done, without a pause, j 
That could not he raving, Fiances said to her- j 
flelf. Oh, not raving ’ Cries of excitenunit and ; 
passion w'ould have been comprehensible. But 
there w'us sonietliiiig more awliil in the por- 
sisti’iicy of the dull choked voice. She said to 
herselt it was not George (taunts voice: she 
did not know vvhat it was. But as she put 
forth all these arguments to herself, trciiibling, 
she drew ever nearer and nearer to the tloor. 

‘lleil — red — and red. Stick to my colour: my 
colour — my coal,, Markham, and the ribbon. Yes, 
her ribbmi. I say fed. Play, ])lay — all play- 
always ; amusement : her ribbon, red. No, no ; ] 
not red, black, colour deatli — no colour, uieau.s ; 
nothing, all nothing. Mnrkhani, play. Gain or 
lose — all — all : nothing kept hack. Red, 1 say ; 
and red — blood — blood colour. Mother, mother ! 
no, it’s black, black. No blooUv-no blood — 
no reproach. Death — makes np all — death. 

Black — ^red — black — all death colours, all death, 
death.* Then there was a little change in the 
voice. ‘ Oonst^cc ? — India ; no, no ; not Indi.a. 
Anywhere — give up everything. — Amusement, 
*did you say amusement? Don’t say so, don’t 
say so. Sport to you — but death, death, colour 
of death. Black, or red — blood, all death coloui’s, 
death. Mother ! don’t pub on black — i-ed ribbons 
like hers — red. HgarPs blood. Not the bullet 
— her little hand, little while hand — and then 
hlood-red. Constance ! Play— play— nothing left 

‘trances stood outside and shuddered? Was 
this, then, what* they called raving? Sho shrank 


within herself ; her heart failed her ; a sickness 
V'hich took the light from her eyes, made lier 
limbs tremble and her head sw’im. Oh, what 
sport laid he been to the tw'o— the two wdio were 
nearest to her in the w'orld ! What had they 
done with him, Mrs G.iunt's boy — the youngest, 
the favourite? 'J'liere sw'ejit through the girl', 
mind like a bitter wirul a cry against — 
Fate was it, or providence? Had they but let 
alone, had each stayed in her own place, it would 
have been Frances wdio shonld have met, witli 
a fresh heart, the young man’s early fancy. 
They w'ould have imd sincere and faithful, and 
lovuil each other, and all W'onld have been well. 
But there waib no Frances , there w^as only 
(Constance, to throw his heart away. She seemed 
to s^e it all as in a jneture — Con-^t.uice with 
the red ribbons on her gray dres'^, wdth the 
smile that said it was only amusement ; Avitli 
the little hand, the little white hand that gave 
the blow^ And theji all play, all play, rod or 
black, W'hat did it niattiu’ ? and the bullet ; and 
tlie mother in mourning, and Markham. Con- 
stance and Markham ! murderers. This w’as the 
! cry that came from the \>ottom of the girl’s 
I heart. * M urdcrervS ! — of two; of him and of 
I herself ; of the hapjiiness tliat was justly hers, 

I which at this moment she claimed, and wiMly 
j asserted her riglit to have, in the clamour of 
I her angry heart. She seemed to see it all in 
1 a moment : how he wms hers ; how she had given 
her heart to him before slio ever saw him ; how 
she lould have made him happy. She would 
not have shrunk fiom India or anyuherc. She 
I would have made him happy. And Constance, 

I for a jest, had come between ; for amusement, 

! had broken his heait. And Maikham, lor 
I amnseiiieiit — for amusement * had destroyed Ins 
j life ; and hoi's as well. Tliore are moments 
; when the gentle and simple mind becoine.s more 
j terrible than any fury. Slie saw it all as in 
a picture — w'ith one clear sudden revelation. 
And her heart rose against it W'llh a sensation 
I of w’l'ong w'hich was intolerable— of misv^ry, whi< h 
j she could not, would not bear. 

She pu.slied open the door, scarcely knowing 
what she did. The laed vya^ pulled out irom 
the waill, almost into the ci'ntre of the room ; 
and behind, while thus strange husky monologue 
of confused passion was going on unnoted. Lady 
Markham and the landlaily stood together talking 
in calm nudertoiics of the treatment to be em- 
ployed. Frances’ sen-ses, all stimulated to the 
highest point, took in, without moaning to do 
so, every piu'ticular of the scene and every w ord 
that w’aa .viid. • 

‘J can do no good by stajdng now,’ Lady 
M.'U'kliam was saying.* ‘There is so little to be 
done at this stage. " The ice to his head, that 
is all till the nurse comes. She will be lieie 
before one o’clock. And in the meantime, you 
must just watch him carefully, and if anything 
occurs, tell me. Be very careful to tell me every- 
thing ; for the slightest symptom ia important.’ 

‘ Yea, my lady ; I '11 take great care, niy lady.’ 
The ''yoman was overaw^cd, yet excited by this 
unexpected visitor, who had turned the dtill 
drama of the lodger’s illness into a great, import- 
ant, and exciting conflict, conducted by the highest 
officials against disease and death. 

‘As I go home, I shal> call at Dr *— ’s’ — 
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naming the great doctor of the moment— * who 
will meet the other gentleman here; and after 
that, if they decide on ice-baths or any other 

active treatment But thei'e will be time 

to think of that. In the meantime, if anything 
important occurs, communicate with me at once, 
at j^aton Sfiuare.’ 

‘ Yes, my lady ; I ’ll not forget nothing. My 
’usband will run in a moment to let your lady- 
ship know.’ 

‘That will be quite right. Keep him in the 
house, so that he may get anything that is 
W’ant(‘d.’ Lady Markham gave her ortlcrs with 
the liberality of a woman who had never known 
any limit to the possibilities of command in this 
way. She went up to the bed and looked at 
the patient, who lay all nnconscious of imspec- 
tion, contiiining the hoarbc talk, to wdiich she 
had ceased to attend, tlirnngh which fih(‘ ha<l 
carried on hei* conversation in complete calm. 
She touched liis iorehead. for a moment with 
the back of her nnglovcd hand, and shook her 
head. ‘The temperature is very high,’ she said. 
There was a semi-]irofes‘-if)nal calm in all she 
did. Now that he w’as under treatment, he could 
be considered dispassionately as a ‘case.’ AVhen 
she turned round and saw Frances within the 
door, she held np her finger. ‘Look at him, 
if you wish, for a moment, poor fellow ; but 
not a word,’ she said. Franci's, from the pas- 
sion of anguish and wr^mg which had eeizi-d 
upon her, sank altogether into a confused hush 
of semi -remorseful feeling. Her mother at least 
W'as occupied with nothing that was not for his 
good. 

‘I told you that I mistrusted Markham,’ she 
said as they drove away. ‘He did not mean 
any harm. But that is his life. And 1 think 

I told you that I W'tus afraid (’onsiance Oh, 

' my dear, a mother has a great many hard offices 
to undertake in her life — lo make np for things 
which lier children have Hoim—m gaut'/ dii cocur^ 
without thought.’ 

^LtaicU dll cocur-^ia that wdiat yon cull it,’ 
cried Frances, ‘when you murder a man?’ Her 
voice was choked with t]ic passion that filled 
her. 

‘Frances’ Murder. You are the last one in 
the world from wliom I should have expected 
anything violent.’ 

‘Oh,’ cried the girl, flushed .and wdld, her eyes 
gleaming through an angry dew of pain, ‘what 
W'ord is there tliat is violent enough ? He was 
happy aiifl good, and there w'cre — there might 
have been — people who couhl have loved him, 
and— and made him lia])py. When one comes 
in, one wdio had no hnsiiiess there, one who — 

* and takes him from — the others, and makes a 
sport of him and a toy to amuse herself, and 
flings him broken aWny. It is w'orHC than 
murder— if there is anything W'orse than murder,’ 
she cried. 

Lady Markham could not have been more 
astonished if some passcr-by had presented a 
pistol at her head. ‘ Frances ! ’ she cried, and 
topk the girl’s hot hands into her own, rendca- 
vouring to soothe her, ‘you speak as if she 
meant to do it— as if she liad some interest in 
doing it. Frances, you must be just ! ’ 

‘If I w’ere just — if I had the power to be 
just, is there any punishment which could be 


great enough? — His life? But it is more than 
liis life. It is misery and torture and wretched- 
ness, to him first, and then to — to his mother-r- 

to ’ She ended as a woman, as a poor little 

girl, scarcely yet w'oman-grown, must — in an 
agony of tears. 

All that a temder mother and that a kind 
woman (amid do, with due regard to the import- 
ant business in her hands, and a glance aside 
to see that the coachman did not mistake Sir 
Joseph’s much freipicnted door — Lady Markham 
did to quench this extraordinary passion, and 
bring back calm to Frances. She succeeded so 
far, that the girl, hurriedly drying her ti'ars, 
retiring with sliame and confusion into herself, 
recoA^ered sufficient self-command to refrain from 
furtlrer betiiiyal of her feelings. In the midst 
of it all, though slic was not unmoved by 
her mother’s tenderness? she had a kind of 
fierce perception of Lady Markham’s anxiety 
about Sir Joseph’s door, and her eagerness not 
to lose any time in conveying her mesMige 
to him, Avhicli she ^li<l rapidly in her own 
person, putting tlw I'ootinan aside, corrupting 
.somehow hy sweet AA^ords and looks the ineornipt- 
ible functionary Avho guarded the great doctor’s 
door. It Avas all for poor Gaunt’s sake, and 
doTu* with care for him, as anxious and urgent 
as it he had been her own son ; and yet it Avas 
business too, Avliicli, had Frances been lu a mood 
to see the liumour of it, might have lighted 
the tension of her feelings. But she Avns in no 
mind for humour, a thing which passion lias 
neA'cr any (\es for or cognisance of. ‘1'hat is 
all quite riglit. He Avill meet tlio other do( tor 
this afternoon ; and Ave may bi‘ now comfortable 
that be is in the best liandV ];ady MaiUiam 
said AA’ith a .sigh of satisf actum. She added ■ ‘1 
suppose, of conrso, bis parents amII not levitate 
about the expense'^’ in a faintly inquiring tone; 
luit did not insist on any rejily. Nor could 
Francos liavi* giA’cn any reply. But amid the 
chaos of her mind, there came a conscioiisiuxsa 
of poor Mrs Gaunt’s dismay, could she have 
knoAvn. She Avould have Avatched her son night 
and day ; and there w'as not one of the little 
community at Bordighera — Mrs Durant, AvitU all 
her little pretences ; Tasie, in her young-lady- 
hood, Avlio Avoiild not huA’c shaivd llio vigiL 
But the tAAo expensive nurses, Avith every acces- 
feory that new-fangled science could think of — 
this would have frightened out of their senses 
t1i<‘ two ])oor parents, wdio Avould not ‘hesitate 
about ibe expense,’ or any expense that involved 
their eon’s life. In this point, too, tlie different 
classes could not understand each other. The idea 
flew through the girl’s mind with a half-despairing 
consciousness that this, too, had something to do- 
with the overwhelming revolution in her oaau 
mind Avhich carried cA^erything before it A 
man of her oaaii species Avould have understood 
Constance, he would have known Markham’s' 
reputation and Avays. The pot of iron and the 
pot of clay could not travel together w’ithout 
damage to the weakest This went vaguely 
through Frances’ mind in ,the middle of her 
excitement, and perliaps hlfclped to calm her. 
It also stilled, if it did not calm her, to see 
that her mother was a little afraid of her in 
her iie'w development. 

Lady Markham, when she returned to the 
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brougham after her visit to Sir Joseph, mani- 
festly avoided the subject. She was careful not 
Jp siiy anyth irif^ of Markham or of Constance. 
Her maimer was anxious, deprecatory, full of 
conciliation. Slie advised Frances, with much 
tenderness to go and rest a little when they 
g#t home. ‘I fear' you have been doing too 
much, my darling,’ she cried, and followed her 
to lier room with some potion in a glass. 

* I am quite wcdl,* Frances said ; ‘ there le 
nothing the matter with me.’ 

‘Ihit, 1 am sure, my dearest, that you are 
overdone.* Her anxious and conciliatory looks 
were of themselves a tonic to Frances, and 
brought her hack to herself. 

Markham, when he appeared in the evening, 
showed unusual feeling too. lie uus tlie 
crisis, it seemed, of his own life, and perhaps 
other .sontimonts had •tluneforo an easier hold 
upon him. He came in looking very downcast, 
with none of his usual banter in him. ‘Yes, 
I know, 1 have heard all about it, bless you. 
What else, do yon think, »^ro lliose fellows talking 
about? Poor beggar. Whe^ ever tlionght he’d 
have gone down like that in so short a time'*' 
— Now, mother, tlie only thing wanting is that 
yon should say “ 1 told yon so ” And Fan ; no, 
Fan can do worse; slie can toll mo that she 
thought he was sale m my hands ’ 

*Jt IS not my way to .say I told you so, 

Mai K ham ; hut vet’ 

‘ Foil could do it, mammy, if you tried— that 
H well known. I’lu r.ither ghul he is ill, poor 
liegg.ir ; it .slops the luisuiess. iJut theie are 
things to jiay, that is the worst.’ 

‘Surely, li it is to a gentleman, he will forgive 

him,’ cried Franees, ‘when he know.s’ 

‘Forgive him ' Poor Gaunt would rather die. 
It would he as much as a man’s life was woith 
to ofler to — forgive another man. Ihil how 
should the (hild kiiow'^ That’s the bejuity of 
society and the rules of honour. Fan. Yon can 
forgive a man many tilings, hut not a shilling 
you’vm won from him. And liow is he to meml, 
good life! with the thought of having to pay 
up ill the end?’ Markham repeated thi> 
despondent speech several time« helore he went 
gloomily away. ‘1 Imd rather die straight olF, 
and make no fuss. Put even tlien, he’d have 
to pay iip, or somebody for him. It I hud 
known what T know now, I’d have eaten him 
sooner than have taken him among those lellows, 
who have no mercy,’ 

‘Markham, if you w'ould listen to me, von 
w'onld give tlie,m up — you too,’ 

‘Oh, T’ he said with hi.'j short laugh. 

‘ Tliey can’t do much harm to me.’ 

‘Put you i*m&t change — in that as well as 
other things, if’ 

‘Ah, it,’ he^said, with a curious grimace; and 
took up his hat and went away. 

’ Thus, Frances said to lierself, his momentary 
penitence and lier mother’s pity molted jfway 
ill consideration of themselves. They <*ould not 
say a dozen words on «ny other subject, even 
such an urgent one as this, before their attention 
dropped, and theyVrelapsed into the former ques- 
tion about themselves. And suc^i a question — 
Markham’s marriage, which depiided upon Nelly 
Winterbourn’s widowhood and the poiiion her 
rich husband Iteft her. Markham was an English 


peer, the head of a family which had been known 
for centuries, which even ha<l touched the his- 
tory of England here and tliere ; yet this was 
the ignoble W'ay in which he was to take the 
most individual step of a man’s life. Her heart 
was full almost to bursting of these questiori.s, 
which had been gradually awakening in her mind. 
L&dy Markliam when leit tilone turned always to 
the copsojation of employment — of those letters 
to write which tilled up all the interstices of her 
other occupations. I’erhaps she wa.s sjiecially 
glad to take refuge in this as.,umed duty, having 
no desire to enter again with her daughter into 
any discmssion of the events of the day. Frances 
witlidrew into a distant corner. She took a book 
with lier, and did her best to read it, feeling 
that anything was better than to allow' tierself 
to fliink, to summon up again the sound oFthat 
hoarse broken voice running on in the fev^ensh 
current of disturhed thought. Was he still talk- 
ing, talking, God help him ’ of death and blood 
and, tlie two colouA, and her ribbon, and the 
misery which wa« alf play? Oh, tlie misery, 
eaus<‘lesR, uimec'Cssary, to no good purpose, that 
had come mertdy from this— that Ooiustancc had 
put hoirselt in Frances’ place, that the pot of 
iron had thrust itself in tlie road ot the pot oif 
clay. But she must not think — she must not 
think, the girl said to herself with feverish 
earnestness, and tried the book again. Finding 
it of no avail, however, she jmt it down, and 
left her corner and came, in a moment of leisure 
between two letters, behind her mother’s chair. 

‘ JMay I ask you a question, mamma ? ’ 

‘As many as you please, my dear;’ but Lady 
Markham’s face bort* a harassi'cl look. ‘Foil 
know, Franees, ibore are some to which there 
IS no answer— which 1 can only ask with an 
aching heart, like yoursidf,’ she said. 

‘This is a very simple one. It is— have I any 
money— of my own ? ’ 

Lady Maikham turned round on her chair 
and looked at her daughter. ‘Money,’ she said. 
‘Arc you in need of anything''' Do you want 
money, Frances? 1 .sliaJl never forgive mysedf, 
if you have felt youiselt neglected.’ 

‘It is not that. 1 ineaii — have I anytliing of 
my ow'n ? ’ 

After a little pause. ‘There is a— small pro- 
V ision made for you by my marriage settlement,’ 
Lady Markham said. 

‘And — once more — could, oh, could I have it, 
mamma ? ’ 

‘My dear child ' you must ho out of your 
senses. How could you have it at your age — 
unless you were going t* marry ? ’ 

This suggestion Fi'ances rejected W'ith the con- 
tempt it merited. .‘1 shall never marry,’ she 
said ; ‘and there never could he a time^ when 
it would be of so much importance to me to 
have it as now. Oh, tell me, is there no way 
by which I could have it now ?’ 

‘Sir Thomas is one of our trustees. Ask liim. 

I do not think he will let you have it, Frances. 
But perhaps you could tell him what you want, 
if ygn 'vill not have confidence in me. Money 
is *iu>t the thing that is least easy for me. I 
could give you almost anything else ; but money 
I liave not What can you want money for, a 
girl like you ? ’ 

Frances hesitated befoie she replied : ‘ I would 
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rather not tell you/ blie said; ‘for very likely 
you u otikl not approve ; but it is nothing — 
u roiig.’ 

‘You are very honest, my dear. I do not 
suppose for a moment it is anything wrong. Ask 
Sir Thomas,’ Lady Markham said with a smile. 
'J'lie smile ha<l moaning in it, which to Frances 
was incomprehensible.* ‘ Sir Thomas — will rcfiiso 
nothing he can in reason give— of ihat^ 1 am 
sure.’ 

Sir Thomas, when he came shortly afterwards, 
said that he would not disturb Lady Markham. 
‘ For I see you arc busy, and I have something 
to say to Frances.’ 

‘ Who has also something to say to you,* Lady 
Markham said with a benignant smile. Her heoi't 
gave a throb of sati'^faction. It was aU she could 
do to restrain herself, not to tell the dear friend 
to w’hom she was writing that there was every 
prospect of a happy establish incut for dear 
Frances. And her joy Tvas quite genuine and 
almost innocent, notvvitlistanuing all she knew, 

‘You have wiitten to your father?’ Sir Thomas 
said. ‘My dear Frances, I have got the most 
hopeful letter from him, the first I have liad 
for years. He a^kh me if I know what state the 
Warren is in— if it is habitable ? That looks 
like coming home, don’t you think? And it is 
years since he has written to me before.’ 

Frances di«l not know what the Warren was ; 
hut she disliked showing her ignorance. Aiul 
this idea was not so comforting to her as Sir 
Thomas expected. She said : ‘ I do not think 
lie will come,’ with downcast eyes. 

But Sir Thomas was strong in his oun way 
of thinking. lie uas excited and pleased by 
the letter. lie told her again and again how 
he had desired this — how happy it made him 
to .think he was about to be successful at last. 
‘And just at the moment when all is likely to 

be arranged — when Markham You lui\ e 

brought me luck, Frances. Now, tell me what 
it was you wanted from mo ? ’ 

Frances’ spirits had fallen lower and lower 
while his rose. Her mind ranged over the new 
possibilities witJi .something like de-^pair. It 
would he Coiustance, not she, who would haAc 
done it, if ho came — Constance, who had taken 
her place from her— the love that ought to have 
been hers— her lather- and who now, on her 
return, would resume her place with her mother 
too. Ah, what would Con.stance do? Would 
she do anythin" for him who lay yonder in the 
fever, for his father and his mother, poor old 

I icople ! — anything to make up for the harm she 
lad done ? Her heart .burned m her agitated 
troubled bosom. ‘It is nothing,’ she said — ‘noth- 
ing that you would do for me. I had a great 
wish— hut 1 know you would not let me do it, 
neither you nor my mother.’ 

‘ Tell me what it is, and we shall sec.’ 

Frances felt her voice die away in her throat. 

‘ Wc went this morning to see — to see ’ 

‘You mean poor Gaunt. It is a sad sight, 
and a sad story— too sad for a young creature 
like you to be mixed up in. Is it anything 
for him, that you want me to do ? ’ 

She looked at him through those hot gatherin" 
tears which interrupt the vision of women, and 
blind them when th(‘y most desire to sec clearly. 
A sense of the folly ot her hojic, of the inqios- 


sibility of making any one understand what was 
in her mind, overwliclrned hen. ‘1 cannot, I 
cannot,’ she cried. ‘Oh, I know you arc verj^ 
kind. I wanted my own money, if I have any. 
But I know you will not give it me, -nor think 
it right, nor understand what I want to do with 
it.’ * 

‘Have you so little trust in me?’ said Sir 
Thomas. ‘ I hope, if yon told me, I could under- 
.stand. I cannot give you your own money, 
Frances ; but if it were for a good — no, I will 
not say that — for a sen.sihle, for a wise purpose, 
you “hould have some of mine.’ 

‘Yours!’ she* cned almost with indignation. 

‘ 0 no ; that is not what I mean. Tliey are 
nothing — iiotluiig to you.’ She paused when she 
had gaid tins, and grew very pale. ‘1 did not 
mean Sir Thomas, plea-^e do not say any- 
thing to mainma,’ • 

11c took her hand affectionately between his 
own. ‘I do not half uiiderstand,' he t^aid ; ‘but 
I will keep your secret, so far as I 1 now it, my 
poor little girl.’ 

Lady Maikham aj lier uiilbi" t iMc, with her 
kick turned, uciit on m.iIi 1.i i • oncspondenco 
all the lime in liigh satisfaction and pleasure, 
saying to lierhclf tliat it would be far bettor than 
Nelly Wiiiterbonru’s— that it would be the finest 
match oi the year. 

(To be continued.) 

CURIOUS SUPERSTITION IN 
SUTHERLAND. 

In many partb of the Highlands there are 
vanous superstitious practices still resorted to | 
for the cure of disea.se. One of the strangest 
and most inti'Vcsting ease.s of this kind may be 
met with in tin* comity of Sutherland. Here, 
in an unfrequented snot near the foot of Strath- 
naver, lies a small loch, to which siq'cr.titMUi 
lias ascribed wonderful healing virtues, its lame 
has spread far and wide in the northern coun- 
ties, and pilgrim.iges are made to it from many 
remote districts of Sntlieiland, from tlie adjoining 
counties of (Jaithne.ss and Ros.s, and even from 
luvernc.ss and the Orkney Islands. It is not 
known when the loch fir.st came into repute 
with the sick ; but it must have been when 
superstition had a strong hold in this ^country, 
and Ignorance ])rei’ailed among the people ; for 
tlii.s belief in the mysterious curative power of 
the water can he traced hack through several 
generation.^. The water, and also the leaves of 
a x>hmt which grows in the loch, are still used 
by the sick at their homes ; but to derive full J 
benefit from these, the ‘patients’ must make a 
vibit to the spot. ^ j 

Tlic tradition as to the origin of this healing I 
virtue is as follow s : A woman from Ross or 
Inverness at one time came to Strathnaver pre- 
tending to cure all forms of disease by means 
of i.’ater into which she had previously thrown 
some pebbles, which she carried about with her. 
She socn secured a w'idei, reputation in the strath 
on account of the miraculous cures with which 
she was credited. Many persons looked wuth 
covetous eyes aipon the mysterious pebbles, and 
would fain have got possession of them ; but 
the ppqple dreaded to expose themselves to the j 
supeiuatural power with which tkc woman W'as 
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supposed to be endowed, by endeavouring to 
deprive her of • the pebbles by unfair means. 
Jj^t length, however, a man named Gordon, in 
whose house she lived, determined to po'^scss 
himself of them, and forniod a plot for their 
capture. But the woman, discovering his design, 
eafaped in the direction of thi' loch. Gordon 
pursued. Finding that she could no longer 
escape her pursuer, the woman tlirow the pebbles 
fur out into the loch, ex( laiming in Gaelic, 
Mo-nar ! (that is, ‘ shame ! ’ or literally, ‘ my 
shame ’ ’). From this exclamation the loch is 
said to liavo received the name which it still 
retains— Loch-mo-nar, and the ]iebbles are sup- 
posed to have imparted to the ivater its curative 
power. 

One would suppose from thi'? simple lijgond, 
which attaches no conditions to the manner in 
which patients shouhV avail tlieuiselvcf. of the 
peculiar power with wdiicli the ivatcn- is imbued, 
that it would he an easy matter lor one to test 
Its elhe.icy. Tliere are, however, many ccremonicfe 
to he observed — as stran^jc as they are incon- 
venient to the unfortunate pgitients ; though how 
they oiiguiated cannot he ascertained. The only 
couditiou w hicli ap^iears reasonable is that by 
which tlie covetous Gordon and all his descend- 
ants are lor ever denied any benefit from tlie 
wale*]'. There are only four days in the. vear on 
which cures can he eflected—the first Monday 
(old style) of February, May, August, and 
November ; and the ceremonies must be gone 
llirough between twelve o’clock on Sunday night 
.and sunrise on iMomlay morning. The ]>ractice 
of visiting the loch in February and November 
lias long been discontinued, owMiig, doublles'., to 
the extreme imjileasantuess.of taking a uiidiiight 
bath at such times. 

Shortly after midnight, the jiatients begin to 
jirrne in carts, attended by relatives or li lends, 
many of the arrivals having travelled long dis- 
tances during the previous Sunday. Without 
loss of time, the sick are transferred to the 
banks of the loch, and roaring fires are lit in 
several places^ This accoinplfshed, the patients 
iinmediaUdy seek a cure by first throwing a 
piece of silver money into the loch as a kind of 
tribute ; then, wadding into the water, thi*y plunge 
three times beneath the surface ; and finally a 
few mouthfuls are • fevvallovvcd by each jiatient 
Those who are able to take their bath without 
assistance, may suit ihenieelves as to the length 
of tune they will remain in the WMter ; but 
their unfortunate brethren who recpiire to be 
carried in, often narrowly escape drowning, 
through the mistaken zeal of llieir friends, who 
are careful to give them a thorough immei>ion — 
presumably 014 account of these cases being of a 
more serious nature. Having all regained dry 
ground, they proceed to dress themselves, and 
collect arounef the fires which have for some 
time been blazing near the watm-’s edge. * The 
welcome warmth of the fires is supplemoiited 
with plenty of viMjehmiha , and eatables of various 
kinds soon make their appearance. These they 
now proceed to clisqpss amid lively conversation, 
interspersed withVnany stories of former visits 
to the loch, and the imuvelloiw cures wliich 
resulted. 

The scene at this moment, as the iniidnigbt 
picnic begins,* is a very w-eird and striking one. 


The blazing fires reveal in a strong light the faces 
of the coin])any, some of whom are still only 
half-dressed ; while upon the surrounding heather 
and the dark water close by, is cast a pecifliar 
and ever-changing ruddy glare. Beyond, is the 
blackness of night — nothing being visible except j 
the dark outline of the neighbouring lulls, wbose ' 
huge forms show tbemselves dimly against the 
sky. As ^ soon as the dawn begins to appear, 

the galheruig breaks up, and all prepare for 
dcpaiture — it being a rule that they must be 
out of siglit (*r the lodi bclore the sun rises, 
else their trouble will have been in vain. After 
filliim the now empty whisky bottles with water, 
for the Use of helpless patients at home, a start 
is made on the homew'ard journey, ami the scene 
assumes its usual a<!pect. 

nicse strange ])ioceeduigs have of late years 
been gradually falling into disuse, hut even still 
they may he occasionally seen. At one time, 
scores of men and w'omen used to visit the loch 
— some to try its efficacy, wliile others went out 
of rhere curiO'-ily, for the ‘Loch-mo-nar night’ 
doinga alvvavs created great interest in the district. 
Many cures were attributed to the my'^terious 
power of the water. It is noticeable, however, 
tliat tlie majority of those who sought such a 
cure were persons suffering from nervous eom- 
plauits and disordered imaginations, to whom 
the excitement of a mulnight plunge 111 the locli, 
preceded and folkwed by a long journey in the. 
bracing air of the lulls and glens, might coii- 
! tribute all that was nece«^ary to restoie them 
to health, especially when supplemented by a 
I strong belief Unit a sjieedy eure would loUow. 
The water gets the credit of all the cures ; W’hilo, 
on the other hand, tlie failure to restore a patient’s 
liealth 18 geneially attrilnited to some breach of 
the ((bsorved conditions. 

THE KNAVE OF DIAMONDS. 

Mv name is George Lewi". I was liorn in 
Dublin ; and I am a commercial tiaveller. My 
first attempt to beiorne a bagman was atteudcfl 
with such remaikable circumstances, tliiit I 
v<-ntiire to tliiiik they will he deemed w’orthy of 
record m thei-e pag<‘S. In the autumn of 1881 
I was a (leik in a lavvyei’’s office, on a very 
small salimy and with long liours of business. 

I saw no jirospect of any improvement, and was 
Ix'coming more diM'on tented eveiy day with my 
position, when cliuiico, threw 111 my way the 
l)Ook recording tlu' Life of Geojge Moore, the 
Napoleon of bagmen, lyid I at once yearned to 
tread ill his footslejis, and see more of the world 
and its doings than I could ever hope to do in 
my then secluded* po"itiou. 1 hud an elder 
biother living in J.oikIoii, in th© King’s Koad, 

Cln Iseo, and to liun I communicated my desires j 
and my ambitmii. He invited me to come to 
London, os ]>rC"entuig a better field for the, pro- , 
motion and attainment of my wishes. I there- 
fore left Dublin as soon as circumstances w'ould j 
permit, and took up my abode, in the King’s 
lloai^, Chelsea. I diligently perused the adver- 
tisements ill the daily papers ; and in about a 
week after my arrival in London, cnnio across 
the fullow'iug : ‘Wanted— A Tiaveller to journey 
between London and A'j^nnn. A knowdedge of 
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German uniKicessary. Liberal salary. Unexcep- 
tiujiable refeiences j^iven nnrl required. Address 
0. li., Poat-otlice, Cliarinfr Cross.’ 

I wi’ote m reply, and stated my wishes and 
qualifications, giving my address at a neighbour’s 
house. I received an answer in due course, 
requesting that I would be in front of the Tvnm 
ailvertising office, in Queen Victoria Street,* at 
seven r.M. on the following Monday. I kept 
the appointment in company with ihy brother, 
and paced up and down in front of the office 
for nearly an hour ; but C. li. did not put in an 
appearance. Naturally, I felt much disapjioiuted, 
and Somewhat disgusted at this treatment. In 
two days I I’eceivcd a secontl letter, signed 
Charles Ross ; but the letter itselt was written m 
a different hand from the previous one. The 
gist of the letter was as follows. The w'ritcn* 
expressed his regret tliat he had been unable to 
keep his appointment, in coiisoqueiiee of an 
unexpected summons to Birmingham on import- 
ant business ; but that he Would this time m<‘et 
me on the following Tue''day, in front of the 
Vestry Hall in the King’s Hoad, Clielsea, as that 
road appeared to be my place of residence, and 
T should thus bo put to as little trouble as 
possible. He reipic&ted that i would eoiue a/o 7 if. 

The circuiUvstauces appeared somewhat suspi- 
cious, and to bo enveloped in an element of 
unneces.^ary mystery. Vor a time, 1 felt dis- 

I vosed to ignoic the comiiiuiucatioii altogether; 
»ut my brother pereuaded me to piobc the 
matter to the bottom, and said be would be a 
witness of the interview', hut at a distume. 

Wlien the day airived, I in'oceeded to the 
Vestry Hall ; and alter w'uitiiig a feiv minutes, 
was accosted by a man of gentlemanly appear- 
ance and adtlrebs. He wms iair in eumy»le\ion, 
j and Ills face was closely shaven ‘Mr Lew'is,’ 
‘Mr Ross.’ The introduction was complete 
' He proposed that wc should adjoiu'n to a mon* 
secluded place, W'here W'c could distnss the hn^i- 
ness ill private. As we w.ilked along the King’s 
Road, he cunvei-sed on iniscellanenus topics. J’rc- 
I sently, wc arrived at an oiieii space wdir-re bricks 
1 and mortar encumbi'red tlic ground, and half-built 
houses stood aioniid, looking ghastly in the fast 
gathering gloom of an autumnal evening. Tln-ii 
my companion faced me, and tluis began • ‘ I 
wish you to convey a laigii c(U!intitv of valu- 
able diamonds to Vienna. You w'lll have to 
make three journeys, and lake thirty thousand 

E ounds-worth each time. 1 w'ill give you one 
undred j)omids before you start on your first 
journey, and otu* hundred and fifty on your 
return. Two hundred -ere you stait on your 
second journey, and two hundred and fifty on 
your return. And three hundred on ytmr return 
from your third and last journey. You will 
thus I’cceive the sum of one thousand pounds 
for your trouble, which I think you w'ill admit 
is a liberal recompense.’ 

I was petrified with astonishment. At length 
I ventured to gasp forth a few words : ‘ Why 
do you thus place implicit confidence in an 
entire stranger ? ’ 

My conijianion replied ; ‘ You have an hKnest 
face ; but I shall not trust you, nevertheless. 
You will nevoT be lost sight of. One of my 
colleagues will ahvays be at hand. Your igno- 
I'ancc of German wull prevent you from talking 


' of your commission. I forgot to mention that 
you must not carry firearms, as that might arouse 
su^icion.’ «. 

In a dazed manner, I murmured : ‘ Whence 
come these diamonds ? ’ 

‘They are stolen,* replied my comjJanion with 
the most supreme sawj-jroul. 

1 resolved to fi'nqionsc for a w’hile. ‘ In wdiat 
way should I transport them ? ’ 

‘See!’ said my friend, unbuttoning his coat, 
and displaying a W’aistcoat, with broad stripes 
in the jjattern. lie pulled a string, and I bebeld, 
where the stripes had been, lines or packages 
of tissuc-jmpcr, wdtliin which were secreted tlie 
costly gems. ‘ Should you divulge what I have 
told you,’ lie proceeded, ‘your life w'onld not 
he wrorth a week’s jmrehase. Even now, w'e 
are watched by two confederates.’ 

I I involuntarily felt grateful that I aKo had 
a fiicnd who w'ould report procecdnc''?, if any 
viohuico W'ere atti'inpted. 

* ‘Will you turn yoitr bend for e oioment? I 
wish to show* you how ‘speedily 1 can cluinge 
my outwanl appearance.’ 

I com]<''(d, l.d.iii" fl'c precaution to st-md as 
far away a- po -j’.le Jro.ii my mystenons friend. . 

In n few sccomls, lie exclaimed: ‘You can ■ 
now look this way.* j 

In place of my fair-complexioned, .smooth- | 
shaven companion, I now saw a swaitbv ni;ui, 
with a bbuk heard and moustache, while by 
some mechanical change in flie iapols of his 
coat hi.s attire W’a.s eomjilctely <lifterent. 

‘Of c<mr.'«‘ you run the ii.^k of being captured 
witli the stolen dMmoii(l.s oir jmir person, and 
for that ri‘-k w'e jiay you on Hie hbeial .scale I 
have mentioned. But you ale, I presume, com- 
pletely unknown to the polue, and if you pro- 
ved oil your journey iii a -puet, natural manner, 
the risk is infinitesimal.’ 

During this .speech, 1 had made np in\ mind 
to assume comiduuicc ; otllen\i^e, J felt con- 
vinced 1 sliouM never leavi* that lomdy place 
W'lth life. 1 said I would attend to any com- 
innniiation, and do my h-st m the matteV. Wt> 
shook luuuls and ji.irled, a.s he recommended 
tliat w'c should not be seen together more than 
necessary. I conliully agreeil with liim, and 
w'aikcd away at a rapid jiace. I liad mentally 
decided not to let urn to my jiroper homo till 
after midnight, a.'^ 1 felt convinced I wuis under 
surveiJ lance ; so I entered the honso of iiiy 
frn-ndly neighbour, and on some pretence, chatted 
wdtb him till alter midnight, wdicn I crept back 
to my own house like a thief. 

My hi other strongly advised that I should 
lcav(‘ I-fimlon at once for several months, until 
the thicM'.s had selected some frifih and more 
w'lllitig in.struuient for their nefarious designs. 

I am uliiio4 ashamed to eoiife.ss f^hat the terror 
of the vengeance of the de.sperate crew with 
whom I Avas bo nearly as.sociated, prevented me 
fiom giA'iiig iiiforination to the authorities. I 
left London the following morning by the early 
new'spapor train, and remained in a quiet country 
village for several months, during which time 
1 Avos informed that the hotise of my neigh- 
bour, W'here I ‘hjid taken refuge, was constantly 
besieged by inquisitive beggars and persons 
inquiring for imaginary individual.**. I chanced 
to come across a diamond merclfant, to w'hom. 
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I related the story. He said 1 should never 
have niado inor* than one journey to Vienna. 
JBliey would have paid me the lirst sum, and 
remitted the entire bulk at once, and then sum- 
marily dispensed with my service, s ; so that, out 
of the tim hundred pounds, I sliould have had 
to*disbursc the amount of my journey to Vienna 
and hack with all the contingent cxjiense.s. lint 
the offer of ten times that sum aims intended 
as an overwhelming temptation, to Avhitli many 
liitherto lionest men might succumb. 

J had ceased to give attention to the subject, 
and Avus placidly pursuing my chos<-ii duties as 
a commercial traveller, when the London ])ublic 
and the country in general Avere startled by a 
liirge rubU'rv of diamonds Irom the Post-office 
in Ilatbin (lardcn. Tins amis in Apiil J882. 

came the arrest of three men at Ptilin, 
Avlio Avere finally exti’iidited bv the English 
aml>as.sador. On the first ap]>eai'ance of the 
lliK'vos at a London ])oliee coiiit, I made an 
cflurL to lie jiresent ; ami in the tallest of the 
time pri-oiieis, J recognised the Knave of i)ia- 
lUMiids, my (dd friend Charley lio.ss. 1 


PIlESEllVED MILK. 

"Wi ui: it uec('s.sary to ondeaionr to persuade the 
reader of the importauci' of milk a, an aificle 
of food, Ave conl<l not do belter than refer him 
to A\riieis upon the subject, Avho agiee that its 
value cannot be er-e.stimut<‘d, inasmuch as ‘it 
is culpable of sujipoiting animal life Avitbout any 
other fo(»d and is jn-aetical proof of the ])nblic 
belief 111 tlie statement, Aie AvtiuUl point to the 
g]u.sses of milk seen iioav on all refiV'<liinent coun- 
ters, being ])refi'rrcd by many to Ibe stronger 
boA'ev.iges sobl at the same pl.ace.s. But this addi- 
tional ileinand for the rich ami nourishing fluid 
is sometimes difficult to meet In the country, 
the sn])ply at tunes runs short, on account of 
the extra demand from our large toA\ns and 
cities. But tins is not all. Very iniieh milk is 
AA’asted, for it soon turns sour ; and although oa'ou 
then it may be good for yugs, to hunmnity it is 
lost. The chief object of this pai»er is to’thioAvj 
some light upon the only substitute for fre^h 
milk — namely, preserved or ‘condenscfl milk,' 
which » not undt*t'btfM)d as it devciua-s to be; 
such objections to it being raised, ns an excu.se 
for its non-use, as : ‘ Surely it cannot contain all 
t^'e con.stitueut yiarts of mdk.’ — ‘ Don’t \ou tliink 
it 13 adulterated?' — ‘It is sold in tins, is it not, 
and it Mon’t keep after it is once opened?’ — 
‘It is cxpensiAa’, I believe.’ — ‘Dq you think it 
' is rtalhi nutritioas ? ’ — ‘I Aronder Avhether they 
are clean aneV particular in the process of pre- 
serving it ? ’ 

TiCt us enjjleavour to ansAver some of them* 
objections. First, .then, as to condensed milk 
containing all the constituent parts of milk. 
How can it be olhenvise, Avhen the mifle is 
taken straight from the coav, and, while still 
WMi-ra, put through tlw refrigerator — the first 
step in condensing '4 This being the case, it is 
not robbed of it? cream ; butter, cnnseryuently, 
is rather higher in price in th<^ neighbourhood 
of a Tuilk-fuctory, because it is less plentiful, the 
cream being iu the milk which is scat to the 
factory. * 

tp. -- ' — : i 
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With regard to its adulteration — our ou-n 
manufacturers assure us upon the labtd on each 
fill, that only the pure.st sugar is used in pre- 
serving it ; and as there is little or no sediment 
either before or after Ave boil it, their assurance 
seems 4ound. ‘ 

'riiCTi as to its kt‘cping — the Avritor has kept 
it nfter it lias been o}K*ned»lbr three Aveeks, and ; 
e\'en a niontli, and then it Avas pure and sAveet, 
only a Tittle dried by exyiosure to the air. 

The qiicbtion of expense' nced.s but to be 
glanced at for us to see that condensed milk ' 
18 the clr'a]*er, A fivepenny or sixpenny (one 
pound) till of pre.served milk makes two 
quarts of gooil milk ; and Ave know that iVesli 
milk varies in price from fouiyx'uce to sixpence 
per <|uart. It makes excellent yniddings, at the 
rale’of half a one-pound tin to a quart of Avater ; 
and for infants’ food, directions are given Avitli 
each tin. 

Last, but not least, .the tloanliiiess of its 
mainifacture, of Avlfith Ave are assuied by a 
lecent Aisit to one of our milk-factories. ^Vc 
enter the great stone yard, and aiu .‘«hown the 
lifts uhich convey the cams of milk up into the 
lolt, Aikere they "are AveiglAd and their contents 
])a-sed on ; the empty cans being returned m 
hiiuilar inaiinej’. That these cans arc clean we 
m.iy be sure, lur the fanner take.s care of that 
lor his own sake, as no milk Avoukl be accepted 
at the factory Avliich AA’as not pure; and pure 
it could not be unless the can wdiich contained 
it w.as perlectly clean. ^ * 

Now we folloAV oiir gniile into a large room 
Avilh a ytavenient floor. Here there are large 
baths of cold fresh Avater, lu which the cans of 
condensed milk float until tliey are to be removed 
to fill the little cans Avlmh aie being prepared 
for the milk, lleri' a eontinual stream ol‘ cold 
water kecjis everylhing cool and clean ; but of 
course Ave IniAe no desire to remain long, as the 
pa veil llooTiiig is oveilloAAung Avith Avater, and 
the atmoqdiere is siuh as would render u yiro- 
loiiged stay more I'lqoyable A^hen the thei mo- 
meter .stiuds at ninety in the shade rather than 
when it registers forty-five ; so we pass on to 
see the niuiving of the little cans. Here is a 
machine lor cutting the tin into the required 
lengths, alter it has been Avell Avipcd on both 
•sides Avith a cle.iu cloth ; and iherc is one for 
cutting out the circles for the tops and bottoms. 

The slieet of tin is scarcely touched Anth the 
hand, the machine cutting out and at the same 
time throwing the shining circlets into a basket, 
AA'hich Avhen full is carried into the soldering- 
rooni. Here they are n»ut togefher, yire.sscd into 
.sliaiM', and suldeied by niacin nery, j»a.ssirig so ' 
quickly before our .eyes that Ave arc daz/leil by 
the bright flashes of the tni^. Next, they aie 
tes'ted, each one eeparatt'ly, to see it they are 
air-tight. If not, thc'y are sent by the examiner ' 
to the ‘rtqmiiing-room ’ to be made so. They are 
then earned by boys, on wooden tray.s, to the 
‘ filling-rooni,’ where the women sit, each Avith a ^ 
large bright canister before her, haAing a tap, 
w’hich slie turns, holding the tin can to receive 
the ’creamy fluid. These cans are filled with 
gmit rapidity, and are then carried aAvay on the 
Avoodeii trays, to Ixi finally soldered ; thence to 
the labelling department ; ami lastly, to the 
packing-room, to be piiti up in paper and boxes 
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for trnvcUinf', large quantities of this milk being 
bent abroad. 

To our question as to the return of empty tins, 
we are told ‘ it would never do ; we should not 
know into whose hands they had been ; and it 
would not be worth our while. As it (js, we 
can answer for the purity of everything We 
commence with the vaw materials, as you hftve 
seen, even to the timber of which our packing- 
cases arc made, Avhicli you shall see, if you 
like.’ 

We flo like ; and are soon watcliing the intri- 
cacies of cutting the slabs of wmod into the 
required leiigtlis for bottoms, sides, and tops or 
lids. But our intei-est is at its height when 
we see the gn^at machine gently, and almost 
noiselessly, drive in a row of nails at once, so 
that wuth one or tw’o turns the box is strongly 
made. After it is filled with tins of milk, it 
comes back once more, to have tlic lid nailed 
on, and is comjileb*. 


THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

The meeting of the British Association at 
Aberdeen lias proved to be in every l•e^pe(t a 
great success. The subjects diKUS'^ed have been 
in point of general interest up to the average, 
and the meeting has fultilled one of its most 
important uses, in giving to the public an 
epitome of the w'ork ilone Ity various brain- 
workers dimiig the i»ast twelve months. Those 
wdio have not the leisure or oi)i)ortunity of study- 
ing the ‘Proceedings’ of v»ur various learned 
societies are able, by im-ans of the published 
abstracts of papers brought before tins annual 
gathering, to learn the progress that is being 
made in the chief fields of research, and every 
reader is likedy to find more than one subject 
in which he can take an interest. Even tlm 
utilitarian mind w'hich has no patience with (he 
term ‘original research’ unless it bear.s imme- 
diate commercial fruit, must acknowledge that 
the Association deals with matters of a highly 
practical and valuable nature. 

In Mr W. H I ’recce’s paper on tlie Strengtli 
of Telegraph I’ole‘«, the curious fact came to 
liglit, that for the past thnty years our telegrapli 
engineers have been misled by the textbooks in 
imagining that fir-poles bad about double the 
strength which they really possess. A Rerie.s 
of careful experiments has lately shown this to 
be the case, and as a consequence, stronger trees 
are now selected for i«npporting tlie wires. 
Another question dealt with by tlie energetic 
electrician to the General Post-office related to 
the relative mevrits of iion and copper wire for 
telegraphic purposes. A wire two linndred and 
seventy-eight miles long has recently been erected 
for experiment between Newcastle and London. 
This wire weighs one hundred pounds to the 
mile against four hundred poniias — the weight 
of the thicker iron wire generally used — the cost 
of each being about the same. The copper wire 
shows a decided suiicriority in speed of wording, 
the relative figures beinfj as follows : In simplex 
working the aipper will transmit four hundred 
and fourteen words per minute, against three 
hundred and forty- five ^yvords for iron ; and in 


duplex working, copper two hundred and seventy, 
and iron two linndred and thirty-seven, words 
per minute. It also proved that copper is \tr, 
far the better conductor for telephonic purposes. 
With reference to the improvement that has 
been made in tlie rate of working tiie Wheat- 
stone automatic ai»])aratn3, Mr Preece stated that 
wherca.s in 1877 the speed was eighty words per 
inmute, it has now readied the extraordinary 
rate of four hundred aud thirty words per 
minute. 

Professor W. L. Macadam, in the course of an 
interesting paper on tlie Diatomaceous Deposits 
m Aberdeenshire, sbited that last season some 
huinlrcds of tons of this earth had been employed 
by Messrs N<tbel iii the manufacture of dyna- 
mite -y-dynamite being, as our readers will remem- 
ber, simply a porous earth moistened with nitro- 
glyceriuo A great futiu'c was anticipated for 
the district wliere the deposit occin . , but tluj 
industry was doomed, owing to tlie cliscoveiy 
of a fiU' more powerful explosiv m blasting- 
gelatine. 

Professor M‘lCeiidrick’s paper iUi the Aclioii 
of Cold njion Microphytes gave an account of i 
some experiments maiV wilh a machine sneciallv 
constructed for the pin pose. Piitivscilde .sub- 
stances in heimetically sealed vessels wore ex- 
posal tor .''ome lionrs to an e.vtremely low lun- 
perature, afUr vvdiich they were allowed to thaw, 
ainl were kept for some time in a warm room. 
The suh.^tances were alterwaids submitted to tlie 
searching eye of the imeroscope. As a result 
it vva.s found tliat organic fluids may he exposed 
to a temjierature of one liiiddreil aud twenty 
degrees below zero (Fahrenheit) for at least one 
liuudred hours ; but after being ke])t in a biglu'i’ 
temx>erature of about eighty degrees, iermeiitiition 
and putrefaction will go on in the ordinary vvay. 
Thus the hope of auypiaitical re.sult fiom slen- 
iLsution by cold i.s de.stroyed. The important 
jioint in these experiments is the eeitainty that 
fresh meat cannot ho tiuneil and exported, as 
cooked meat K 

In drawing attention to Ihc neglect of the 
antarctic region as a Held for exidoration, A<lrairal 
Sir Erasmus ( )mmannev gav’c a summary of what 
had already been learned regarding that far-olf 
region, from winch he thinks wc may inler that 
the Soutli Pole is capped by an eteniali. glacier. 
He advocates the formation of an exjiedition 
wliieb should ]>ass. a W'inter in the antarctic- zone, 
so that the conditions aud phenomena may be 
compared w'lth what we know about the arctic 
regions. 

Tin* p.iper upon that all-important subject Casu- 
altie.s at Sea was chiefly valuable for the interesting 
discus.sit)n which it raised. Sir JiMiies Dougla.ss, 
in giving his oiunion upon ships’ liglits as a pro- 
tection against collision, considered that all such 
indications w'ere only available for a short dis- 
tance. What IS wanteil is some plain system of sig- 
nalli.ig wdiicli shall be visible for two or three miles. 
He wondered why no more effective alarm than 
a whistle was in comnion use, and would have a 
steamer use all her boiler-power in sounding a 
fog-horn, which should be heinvl for a distance 
of two or three* miles in any weather. Incident- 
ally it was stated that a new system of buoys had 
been practically arranged, and tliat very soon they 
would bear one universal language. ^ 


li 
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Want of space nnfortnnately prevents iw living 
even a brief account of many other papers brought 
Jiitforc tlie British Association at its recent meet- 
ing ; but wo cannot refrain ironi pointing out the 
extreme interest altachiug to Mr Tluirn’s account 
of his recelht ascent of Mount Boraima, and still 
in§i’e so to Sir Jolin- Lubbock’s recent researches 
into tlie ways of his liuiiible friends the ants 
and bees. 

It is a well-known fact that in warfare, for 
every bullet whioli finds its billet, many buiidrciL 
are fired away whicli do no harm !<* anybody. 
As a case in point, we may mention the circnin- 
staiice that in lliree mouths of his weary cap- 
tnity at Kliartouin, Clencial (Jordon’s troojis fiml 
away lialf a million cartridges without making 
an_v scii'.ible dimiimtion in tlie number «)f,their 
op]tonents. One of the chief reason-^ of this 
w.isto of powder and ‘sliot is the ditlicnlty of 
judging distance and correi tlv adjusting the rilli> 
so that it may be elevuteil to the riMpiireil 
pilch. The same difficulty holds good of course 
willi reference to aitillery, and until ‘they get 
the range,’ artilleryiiK'n cannot hope for much 
result Irom tlu ir work. Witli the ricAV of 
mis Img this ilillioulty, many so-called range- 
liuders liuve been invented, some of them ol a 
most com)tlieated and cumbeisome deseiiption. 
Two, however, h.ivi* l.itcly been intiodnced, one ot 
iJiiLish and the otlu>r of tJerinan origin, uhieli 
proHUit such advantages in ]>oil.ibility and ease 
of Moi'king that tliov are likeh to siipensede all 
otlieis ; but wlii'di L tlii' better of the tuo m 
pr.ietice, remain^ to be jiroved. 

The Weldon TlaWgo-finder is a little instnimmit 
the si/.e of a watch, coutaming two prisma cut 
at different angles, and it is used in the following 
iiiaiiner : The observer brings first on<* jirasm to 
bis eve, and ob-erves in it the reflected object 
whose distance from him he is desirous of nseer- 
taiimig. lie projects this object upon some other 
object ill the tli,'.t.iut landscape, and makes a 
mental note of their ajipareiit conjunetion. Tlieh 
presenting the other jnisni to the (diject m the 
same way, be notes that the two iinagi's will 
not come iiito the same ]»Ii»ce unless he moves 
his position — it niav be some yards ahead. Wlien 
this is done, the distance he has paceil is taken 
as a Base line, wdiich, multiidied by fifty, will 
give tin* solution of the problem <le.sired. I’liis 
instrument hcas been adopted by the War depart- 
ment. 

The other llange-finder to which we call 
attention is the Telemeter of Lieutenant von 
Ehrenberg, which is so far like that just 
described in being of the size of a watch, but 
is unlike it in every other respect. It depends 
for its efficieicy not upon the sense of sight, 
but upon liearing, and is based uiioii the well- 
known circiii^tance, that sound talccs a dethiile 
time to travel thpnigli the air, averaging three 
hundred and sixty* yards per second. In prac- 
tice, the observer notes the flash of a gun from 
tlie enemy’s lines, upon which he depresses a 
knob on tho instrument,* which causes its finger 
to travel round th« dial. When tho sound of 
the discharge rcaclles his ear a few seconds later, 
another touch stops the hand. A glance at the 
dial then indicates exactly the distance which 
the sound-wave has travelled. It will»be seen 
that both thefc instruments are simple in design 


and use ; but wo are inclined to favour tlio 
British one, as it in no way depends upon the 
action of the enemy. 

The sudden appearance of a iimv star in the 
Aiidroini‘da nebula represents one of those marvels 
of tluJ heavens which even the cle\eivht astrono- 
mers tan tell us very little about. The sjiectro- 
.scijpc has decided that tlie star is within the 
star-cloud, and there our knowledge of it comes 
to an emf. The strange appearance W’ill serve 
to remind tho thoughtful once more of the 
extreme littleness, of our globe wdieu compared 
witli the va>t range of the universe ; for W’^e 
are reminih‘d tliut although this star only became 
apparent just iiow', the event, whati'vcr it be, 
bapiiened probably more than a century ago ; at 
leas^ it is estimated that the star is situated at 
such a distant e from ns, t 1 i.it its light tr.ivclling 
at about one hundred and eighty thousand miles 
a second, W'ould take such a jieriod of time to 
reach this eaith. 

Frcsh siibsitleuces* iii the salt di'.tiiets oi 
(’lu'.slure, oAviiig to the constant dissolution of 
the rot k salt below by the jmmping out ol biiiie, 
liaM; given ii-e to the erroiu'ous idea tliat throiigli 
tben’ineked eiu tb thi' salt’depo.sits may become 
ctiufnminated with sew'age. That such a thing 
can htmlly oct 111 wdll be acknowledged wht'U it is 
remembered that tlie earth through vvliith such 
matter must jiercolatt' will act as a tiller ainl 
jmrifier. But even it any genus tlid find their 
way to the salt, they must l>e destrtjyed by the 
hfid. th.it is u-ed sul).se(|ucully to drive oil the 
w'ater by ev'ajxu'atioii, belore tlu* product is irady 
for market. It is too much the lasbion in these 
days to discover luiking sanitary dangers where 
none I'Xists. 

In a (Jerman technical jiaper, Jlmr Emmerig 
asserts that from cardul obsiuwations lie has made 
he IS convinced that bees give warning of an 
<il>pro.iching tliunderstonu. Bees that are gene- 
rally ipiiet and harmless will on such occasions 
become excited and iiTitabli', attacking any one 
who approaches the hive, i>veu if it be their usual 
attendant and familiar friend. Sometimes he has 
observ'od that when the baiomet'-r and hygrometer 
have foretold a coming storm, the bees have 
remameil perfectly <iuiet, and no storm has come. 
On the other hand, the bees have often foretold 
by tlu'ir beimvnmr the approach of a storm wdiicli 
lues subseipieutly arrived, wluii the iii''lriunents 
have alforded no indication of it. 

.A hou.se containing in one of its u])per rooms a 
((ii.iiitity of old iron, was recently struck by 
liglituing at Neufiliatcl, Switzei land, and burned 
to the ground. An afcoimt of the occurrence 
w’as brought before the FienJi Academy of 
Snence, and it w as. sugge.sted that the metal in 
the lioiise attracted the Jiglitning. M. Calladon, 
ill icfusmg to accept tbw explanation said that 
there was no truth in the xiopulur supposition 
that a building with a metal roof, or with metal 
in its construction, was more liable to lightning- 
stroke than other buildings, provided that tlie 
metal wer<* not in direct communi<‘ation w ith the 
earth. But he suggested that the presence of the 
iroiAii the lioiw referred to had very likely led 
to its dcstriK’tiou by fire. For it is well known 
tb.it any combustible subslance placed between 
two conducting surfaces — and in this case the 
muss of iron and the hiinid atmosiihere outside ! 
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the house woiiM represent such surfaces — ^would 
be in daii^er ehoulil an electrical discliargo take 
l)l.ice l)ctween them. 

Artificial lithographic stones have been in- 
vented, and are manufactured at i'rankk)rt by 
M. RosenthaL The ingredient used iif their 
preparation is simply cement, which hasj how- 
ever, to go tlirougli liareful manipulation beft»re 
the stones are fit tor the printer’s nse. , Tfie mode 
of manufacture is hrielly as follows : Finely ! 
ground cement is mixed with water and allowe<l 
to harden into slabs. These slabs are next heated, 
and wetted with uater until they crack in every 
direction. Once more the material is ground into 
fine powder, and is mixed with an equal quantity 
of drv cement. The mixture is now put into 
moulds, still in a dry state, and i.s subjected to 
very heavy pressure. AVlnlst still under pressure, 
water charged with a certain (pianlity of very fine 
cement is furoerl through the mass and binds its 
particles together. 

Professor Dunnington ot the University r.f 
Virginia has hit ujion a way of preserving elialk 
diagrams and drawings made for < Ias.s illustration, 
which may he found useful by many of our 
readers. Some teaidiers and lecturers are jemark- 
ably expert with blackboard and (h.alk, and we 
have seen sketihes in ditlereiitly coloured ciavoiis 
so finely executed that it seemed a pity to elfaee 
them at the end of the lesson. Professor Dun- 
inngton makes his drawings in coloured chalks on 
unsi/.ed paper, and they are subsequently passed 
through a hatli of very dilute varnish composed 
thus : Dammar varnibh one part, sjurits of turpen- 
tine twenty-five parts. After being hung up to 
dry for a few hours, the drawings so prepared 
c>an be handled without any chance of the chalk- 
lines rubbing away. 'I'he varuiah has fixed the 
cdialk partich'S firmly to the paper. 

Mr S. Pichler has devised a system of raising 
trucks of minerals from the shaft of n mine, which 
is very ingenious, and of which ive have lately 
had the opportunity of inspecting a working 
model. The method is based on the man-engine, 
which has now been in use for many years in 
Cornwall ainl other mining districts. Tlie man- 
engiiio consists of tw'o long beams, which exteml 
down the whole lengtli of the .shaft, to wdiich 
are atfiiched little platforms at intervals of 
about six feet. The beams are governed by a 
Beenaw attachment to the engine at tlie pit- 
bank, so that they are constantly moving up 
and dowm in reverse directions to each other. 
By this motion, the platforms at every stroke 
ot the engine are inadci lor a brief time to 
pause opposite one another, so that a man wash- 
ing to ascend the sliaf't has merely to watch his 
opportunity and step from platform to platform, 
on the right and left hand beams alternately, 
until he arrives at the top. lie can, of course, 
descend to his work in the same way. In Mr 
PichleFs arrangement, the platforms would he 
large enough to accoinmotlate a truck of coal or 
other mineral, and they are so contrived that on 
meeting one another they tip up obliquely. Tln< 
tip naturally causes the truck resting on. the 
platform to run off to the platform which next 
IS brought against it, and so the vehicle runs 
from side to side until it reaches the moutli of 
; the shaft. This method would, if adopted, not 
i only save much labour, * but would prevent coal 


being knoi-kcd into small pieces by constant 
change of receptacle. 

A village in Switzerland more than fitv» 
thousand feet al) 0 \e the sea-level, and surrounded 
on all sides by snow-clad mountains, with a 
climate where the thermometer often stands at 
tw'enty degrees Fahrenheit in the day, and bidbw 
zero at night, docs not seem to he quite the right 
place for con-simi] it ive jialieuts to wnnler in. Yet, 
such is Davos, where, for many season.s recently, 
doctors have been sending their patients with 
the best results. These nisults are due to the 
extreme dryness and punty of the ‘air, the dry- 
ness removing catarrli ot the hronchuii tubes, 
and the absence of organic matter in the air 
preventing irntition and break ing-up of lung 
tissii' . ]*aticnts are rectimmended to begin their 
sfiiy in the ])lace during tlie summer, so that the 
coming autumn may aceliftiatise them and enable 
them to bear the eold of winter The jil.sce 
has phmty of iiiunsement.s, and the only fear 
IS that it may become overcrowded, wdieii Us 
benefits muU surely d'sappear For liirtlier jiar- 
ticiilars ot thi.s new licaltli-re.sort w'e refer our 
iva<ler.s to a long ai’count of it piibli.shcd in tlie 
Times new's])aper of September 30th. 

A new kind of paving material under the name 
of Civino-metallic Stone has recently been intro- 
tluced, ami is noiv under ti’ial in a portion of 
the Strand, London. It is composed of hkist- 
I furnace slag and granite in certain pronortioivs, 
which arc crushed and mingled with I’ortlauil 
cement A rough ballast forms the substratum 
of the roadw'ay or footpath under treatment, and 
the new nmteiial is laid upon thn arter haiiiig 
been mixed with an alkaline solutioii into a 
paste. The process of Dying is inexpensive, and 
the pavement is ready tor trafiie in ordinary 
Aveatlier in tw'clve lunirs. Mr Biiant, of Palaco 
Chambers, VVo.stim lister, is the ]>atcntei‘ 

INVENTIONS. 

AN IMrUOVKMENT IN RPIKIT STOVKP. 

Mk.sSRs H. A. Kxo.x & Co., of Tlonnsditeh, London, 
and of New York, ha\e recently brought out a 
spirit blove, which, while it tidlies with preceding 
artidcsof a .similar kind in the means by wdindi 
the light is produced, is fitted with a simple but 
efiectivo mechani.sm by wdiich the light can ho 
regulated. Thi.s mechanism i.s of the following 
description : the wnre-gauze elliptical disc tlirougli 
w’hich the oil filters upon the wdek below is sur- 
rounded by a margin of metal plate, and beneath 
tins melul plate arc fitted two crescent-shaped 
slides, which, moved backwards and forwards by 
means of little rods projecting from either side 
of the stove, have the power to reduce the flames 
to the hinallest size, and, if desired, finally to 
I'xtinguibh them. With the ‘Eclip&c* Spirit Stove, 
httby’b food, &c., can be kept warm or simmering 
for any length of time. 

A SAFE STIRRUP. 

Recognising the elements of danger which exist 
in the Wnd of stirrup that has so long been in use 
— notably that Vhich results from its inability 
to release the foot of the rider if in the event 
of an ftbeident he fulls from the saddle— Mr 
R. Wright, of High Lodge, Richmond, Yorkshire, 
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has recently bron”;lit before the attention of 
eqneatnans a nflvcl iuvcntmn, und one which 
should think is likely to prove a boon. 
One thin|,f^LS aimed at in the Safety Saddle 
Stiirup-iron, and that is the releasin'^ of the 
rider’s foot* immediately he lulls from the saddle 
an?l before he reaches the jfrouud. This end is 
attained by the following' means : the bottom of 
the stirrup, or that pait which receues the sole 
of the rider’s boot, is set U])oii pivots, ami thus 
revolves freely in harmony with any movement 
of his foot. A joint occm'^, tot>, upon eatli ot the 
side-arms of the stirrup, and these yield with a 
slif'lit pressure; while still lurther ‘^iv'e’ is 
imparted to the contriv^ance by the rod niider 
which tlie attaching sliap passes heim^ made to 
i*evolve freely. ]Mr Wri,nlit points out th.i4 the 
inv^ention giv'cs a more Rprin^iiiL,' action, and i.s 
much easier in use, thiTu the ‘uncouth jnimilive 
iron hoop’ hitherto known as a stirrup. This 
latter contrivance, he contends, lias caused the 
deaths of numlxu's of per.-ons, vvdio, when they 
liavc' fallen from the saddle, have heeii Ura;x{:»ed 
alon^ witli their heads to 1U‘ ei’onml, and tliiis 
killecl. As it seems impossihle that tins could 
occur when the new slirruji i" U'-ed, the novelty 
ouelit to coinnuuid attention. 

MV\c,Lr, WUINOF.n, AND TVDLE CoMIUXUD. 

AVith lh(‘ diwelojimeni of effeotiv'c niechauical 
proce'-H"j, the pr.iclice of ‘washing at home’ - and 
thus aholishin^ a ready lucjaii', hy whn li iiifee- 
tious diseases can be brought into a housebohl 
— is ra])idly sjinsidin;^ ; and as a ecaiM-cpience, 
niachnies of dilVereiiL types are introduc-ed into 
our kitchens. That these maclune.s should, as at 
present, stand in their positions occupvine sjiaee 
viseh'sdy dnrin" six c)ut of ev'c-rv sc'ven clays, is a 
domestic misfortune ; at least, so it has apjiurently 
appeared to Messrs Thomas Jiinloy and Sons, of 
Stanley Street, Sheflield, who have hrouelit out 
an in;j;enious cmiihmalion machine. On ‘washing- 
day,’ this IS a nmiigle, and, with a little modih- 
eation, a wrin^ing-machine ; while <luring the 
remaining days of the week it fills the rdle of a 
stout and useful kitchen table, and, as far as a 
hasty glance can tell, nothing but a kitchen 
table. The arrangement, indeed, by wliicli the 
mechanical part, from being securely fixed in 
the vvocfflen frame, *is divested of its fiv'-wheel 
and folded down beneath the iahlc-tcjp, is of so 
cdh'ctivc a kind as to entirely hi<le it from vuew. 
ISfi’ must it be supposed that this arrangement 
is obtained at the expense of strength and dura- 
bility ; for the rollers and other parts of this 
machine are, made as large, as strong, and as thick 
as in ordinary*machmcs. 

AN TNGENIOTTS nSHING-FLOAT. 

Bottom fisljcrs have from time immemorial 
been put to a greaji inconvenience in the pursu- 
ance of their craft. They have been unable, when 
angling in anything of a breeze, to detect a 
‘nibble’ or the ‘bite’ of a small fish from, the 
movement of their floats cau-sed by the ripples 
of the water. Tliusj many fish have been missed, 
and many times anglers hav’^e ‘struck’ at 
nothing. Mr A. V. Oatmur, of IChury Street, 
London, has introduced the ‘ Eclijise ’ float, which 
does away with the inconvenience iTi ques- 
tiou. A porcupine quill, haying a small ivory 


ball at the top and a cork cone at the bottom, 
luas in the centre a loosely-running cylinder of 
the latter material, occupying less than the inter- 
vening space. The line passes through the hall, 
the cylinder, the cone, and a little eye attached 
to the,f)ottom extremity of the quill. When in 
the uf)iight po‘>iti(>n in the water — and it may 
be 'added that the float fs ‘self-cocking’ — the 
cyliiidei; o<;ciq)ies a central position betw’eeii the 
ivory ball and the cone, it being separated from 
both by a small space. The entire contrivance 
will i‘iM‘ and fall upon the ripples; but a ‘bite,’ 
or lug up(tii the liiu*, will draw down the quill 
and jh ball-a))]»endage, wilhuut affecting the 
cylinder. Thu‘^, when the angler sees his float 
bobhing up and down, he will take no notice; 
but .wlieii he soe> that the ivory ball descends 
towards the top of tlie evliiuler, lie will know j 
that there is a fi^-li attacking his bait and that 
he may ‘ strike ’ 

TWENTV-TVfO TOOLS IN ONE. 

A comhmatioii tool, invented hy ftajdaiii Ilarts- 
horiie, of the Ih ngal army, and w'hich has been 
commended bv Lord Napicr^tf Jfagdala, apjiears to 
po>.sess ^'oiisiderable advantages. Ciiptani llarts- 
horne’.s imjdcineut is no child’s toy, but an article 
which might full] a fitting place slung from the 
saddle of a cavalry so^diei’ or in the knapsack of 
a travi'ller. Foiged from only tw'o pieces of 
wronght-steel, without anv' brazing or welding, 
the implement conqinses as many as tw'cnty-two 
tooL, aiul W'oighs two and three-quarter pounds. 1 
(’onihiiHsl are a lianimer and a liatchet, wire- , 
iiijqMT , four file.s and a rasp, a saw, a screw- 1 
diivei, a crowbar, a biadawl, and a pair of tongs ; j 
while the instrument further comprises a pair ol i 
compasses, a twelve-iiu h rule, a straight-edge, and j 
a T square. If, too, a portion of the metal is i 
buried 111 a block of vvoorl, the remaining part i 
represents a useful little anvil; wliilti the implc- j 
incnt, having a known weight of two and three- | 
quarter jiounds, can be useti as a poise f<w vvi'igU- j 
ing forage, iSic. The makers are Messrs Hill and , 
Son, of 4 ITaymarket, JjOinlou ; and the jirice is ; 
twenty-five shillings, eleven shillings extra being 
chargeil for a solid leather case. | 

A roCKET FILTER. 

The idea of a filter whivh, carried in tho 
pocket, can be used to convert the brackisli and 
impure water which tlie sohlii'r, tourist, &c., 
(‘iicounters at almost every turn, inh) a harmless 
liquid with wdiich he can rcailily slake his 
thirst, is not a new one} but in the Maignen 
Patent ‘Watch’ and ^Soldier’s Filtre Bapide’ 
there are many valuable ('haracteristics which are 
quite novel. The two forms in which the inven- 
tion is inanufocturcd dilfer from one another, 
not ill the piinciple oxi which they perfiifin their 
common function, hut in their mechanical con- 
struction. The ‘Watch’ filter is shaped like 
the familiar portable time-piece; the ‘Soldier’s’ 
is cylmdncal in form. "We wull give a descrip- 
tion of the latter. It consists of a frame covered 
witln a'sbestos cloth, this asbestos cloth being 
coated w'lth powdered carbo-calcis, which is the 
filtering medium, and which can discharged i 
— along with all the impurities it may have 
arrested — and replaced, the process being gone 
through as often as nwiessary. The frame is 
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inclosed in a cylintlrical tin box mea'iiirmg five 
inches by one and a half, which can be con- 
veniently iised as a drinking-cup. Attached fo 
the filter is an india-rubber tulx*, through which 
tlie water may be drawn from a rivulet, bottle, 
ca'^k, &c. Tlie contrivance can, however, U used 
w ithout tliis tube ; while a third method of usa 
]>()ssible is that on ihe principle of a siphvon, 
water being automatically drawn impure from 
one vessel and discharged pure into anothcRr 
The patentee is Mr P. A. Maignelh, of 32 ’St 
i Mary -at- Hill, Eastcheap, JK C ; and the agent, Mr 
j Ooy, of 21 Leadenhall Street, E.f*. 

TO TBEVEM’ CA^’DLES ‘ C.UTTERINC ’ AX1» 
•SLOIM’INO.’ 

Mr CJ. F. Thomi)Son, of 3 New Street, '\V.ir\ytfck, 
has brought out a Mmi»lo and enhacious little 
contrivance called a ‘Patent Candle Economiser,’ 
wdiich aims at preventing, in the first place, the 
waste entailed in the ‘guttering’ or riiniiing over 
of a candle ; and in the second, the inconvenience 
and injury attending the ‘slopping’ or spilling 
of grease-drops. As is w'ell known, both wdien 
being carried about and when placed even in a 
slight draught, a caudle is apt to ini .behave 
itself in the manners indK'ateil ; and it is not 
too much to say that thi.s circumstance has done 
not a little to restrict its use, and to banish 
from 'Uie doNks and tables of many, a form 
of illuminant which for softness and subdui’d 
hrilliaiioy holds a high place. IMr Thompson’s 
‘ Fcoiiomiser,’ w'hich is made of lj*as», !.•> nothing 
more than a short piece of tubing curved in 
at the top in a manner to make the ciicuni- 
ferencii of tlie upper extreiiuty smaller tlwin 
that of the lower. The eontnvance is jilaced 
over the head of tbc caudle; aigid upon the 
.wick being ignited, the melted superficial grease 
finds its, level beneath the npi'X of the ‘Econo- 
miser,’ the curved character .of which ^oves 
the mcaiiB of iinjirisoniim the Injuid anil pre- 
venting its ruiiumg over the side. Something 
of the kind was, w’e beln ie, br<.(Ught out a feu 
years back ; but the metal einiiloyed being lead 
or iKWvter— both of whioli are very heavy, and 
quick conductors of heat'— tlie devices served 
actually to mi’lt flEw’ay the oamlU*. Mr Thompatm 
himself has not arrivid at hi, *5 pr«.=ent result 
without con.sidcrahle preliminary cxperiinont.iti<>n. 
llis. first little dome-.shapod 'corrti ivauce.s w'ci-e 
made of tin, and these .served their '^purpose 
I W’ell. But he aimed at realising a * further 
improvement, and so liied brasl At first, lie 
made bis ‘Economiser,’ ton iKMvy, and found 
that they got rather h it. The more recent 
samples,'' iicwvever, on which he rests Jbis reputa- 
tion, scarcely g^t hot at all, and cool as sooa as 
tlie caiwlle is oxfingnished. 

PRBSBRVINCJ V]:OETABLE AXI> ANI^fAL FOOD. 

An ajiparatus for preserving food, con-structed 
on strictly scientific lines, has been patented by 
Mr B. H. Tliw’aite, of 37 Victoria Street, Liver- 
pool. Four, eight, pr more small cdiamhcr-s, 
cmistntcted’T to contain meat, poultry, vegetables, 
&c., irre arranged around a vessel contafAing 
water. Beneath this vessel there is a rec^tncle 
holding a specially matlc oil-lamp, ihtenacd to 
burn pure paraffin or other hydro- carbon, (con- 
necting tubes, fitted witt; valve.s, join the several 


food-cliambcr.s with the receptacle containing tlie 
lamp ; while other connecting tubes, also fitted 
with valves, run from the foixl-chamljei-s to th^^ 
wator-ves.sel. Tlie last-named itself carrie.s an' 
outlet cock. Turning to the principle on which 
the apparatus is constructed, it should be stated 
that, food having been placed in the preserving 
chamber, the lamp is ignited, and the valves of 
the tw’o sets of connecting tubes having been 

r ued, the outlet cock of the water-vessel is 
opened. The issuing liijUid occasions an 
a-spirating a< tion in the ve.'-sel, and, through the 
coiinocting tubes, the air is drawn from the 
pre.sorving chamber.-i. The consequent displace- 
ment n filled up by Ih'' ga ■ii- produ^s of 
combustion which find lie ii' wa\ fiom the lamp- 
recepfiteh* through the connecting tubes. As 
MiDii as the water in the vessel falls to a given 
level, the lamp may lie e vtinguished and all the 
valves closed. The air ha.s thn.s Imvu wilhdraw’ii, 
and, in the gaseous pioducts from the lamp- 
recopJl,acle, a powerful antisept < hat. taken it'^ 
placed The result is that food cmi bi‘ piv.ser\ed 
in tlie chambers in a perfect btate — no hu.spicion 
of (lecompofeition manifesting it''elf~ lor several 
llMUllbs, 


On, tliroc little hird . en ji lnauilile .spray ' 

Eacli tlevv to tiiiil hiiii a nost . 

Tfieie M.is one M'cnt laiely over tlie sea ; 

.And one iLw strainht loi the North Ooiintiio , 

1 5) it the tluiil 
fjiUlo had, 

He winded his way to the wateiy West, 

Wlieic one that I lovi sits slgliiiijf. 

Oh for the wiiheiins: hratuhlo spray, 

^ i\n<l the hiid that sleeps in lus no'-t * 

Theie is one in a castle over tlie sea , 

Aud one in :i pine in the North (Joniitne ; 

But the thlid 
Little hud, 

Ih ‘ a 1 1 ‘! far in the \Ves(, 

V. ii i! ,1 I love lies dyiiij;. 

>- All me, foi tho thoiny hraiuhle spray 
And the weaiy bird in hia nest! 

Thcie is one that dicanis of the silvel .va ; 

Aud one looks over tlie North Oouutile 
But the third 

Little laid, . 

lie siinis o’ei a gnive in tho silent West, 

Where one that 1 love is lying 

ran, IP TttTNE. 

The Conduotor'of fJHAMUEns’H JoimNAT. begs to direct 
the attention of OoNTRiBUTOUa to the fo^owing notice : 
l-it. All communications should be addressed to tho 
‘ hlditor, 339 Higli Street, Ediuburgli.* 

2(7. For its ri'inni m case of ineligibility; postago-stainps 
should accompany every manuHCiiot. 

3(7. To securo their safe return if ineligible, All MarU- 
whether accompanied by a letter of advice or 
othci wise, alwtfhi have the icriter^e Name and Addresi 
‘umftpti v}ton them in fult.. 

4th. Offermgs of Verse should invariably bo accompanied 
by a 8iam})ed and directed envckipp. 

If the above rates are eomphed with, the EdiUrt' will 
do his best to insure the safe return of ineligible papers. 

Printed atid Published by W. & B. CRAMBwna, 47 Pater- 
noster Eow, Lonuon, and 839 High StreLt, Edinbueqh. 


AU Rights Reserved, 
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I TT .MBIT CTO (). 

I TiMiurrroo Ii.is now Lfeii socii for the filth time 
, by (1 Eiii'o])oa]i — aii'l, ho hir us Known, only for 
' till* fifth tiiuf Tliou^'li still the ('hid einpoiium 
j betW(*oii Xortlici’U .ind CVutrul Afiica, thoiieh 
I boa.~tnio .1 Ion;; and di.Htini^ui.sbed past, and 
] tlion<;1i, 111 view of tho rapidity M'lth >vhidi 
i Aiiieaii (.x]doi’ation and oolonisilion are now 
I aihrmeino on all r-ide.^, probably di'stiiunl, in no 
i dntant future, to more than rea''sert all iC ancient 
I iinpuitaiK (‘, yd, dmvn to the prcMint day, this 
j ‘(^hieeii (»C the Doseit,’ us it is .suiuetiiues (ailed, 

I lia-, miii'^ed itself in the eiea of only five Euro- 

I pt.ius. 

In 1030, a PK'iudi sailor named Paul Inibert, 
! having been urc'fKed on tin* Atlantic (’oast, uas 
! taken prisoner by the Arabs, and sold as asla\e. 

I As such, he was taken conipuLsoidy to Timbuctoo, 
uheiiee he was transporCal to Morocco, and there 
ditd, before a Kreinli expedition, organised in 
1032, arrived in time to deliver him. Nearly 
two centuries of complete diHcoimection between 
Europe and Timbuctoo next elapse bi'fore tlie 
second European, Major Lanig, u native of Ediu- 
burgb, ^^hn, from life coast of Sierra Leone, bad 
already made several siiceessful jdunges into tlie 
interior, arrived in August 1820 at Timbuctoo. 
Ti “ goal of his ex]>edition, to which he had been 
commissioned by the English government, vas 
the exploration of the Niger. Starting from 
Tnpolis, he had crossed the DesCrt by way ol 
Rhadames and’JTuat. Unluqipily, About a month 
alter reaching Tinibuctocj, between that town and 
Arawan, Alajor Laing w’as murdered, and with 
him pei'ished all the records of this enterprise. 

’ Tw’o years aftorwarcls, in May 1828, Timbuctoo 
was sighted for the third tiim' by European eyes, 
and for tlie first time Ip’ a European wdio has 
transmitted to us an account of his vihit — by the 
Frenchman, Rent' Allured by the prize 

of ten thousand francs offered by 4he Paris Geo- 
graphical Society to Avhoever brought them evi- 
dence of having reaclu’d Timbuctoo, and impelled 
by his own ta^e for adventure, Reu6 Cailli6 first 


ac(]uire(I a fair eommltnd of the Arabian language ' 
and manner.'', and, ieigning to be an Egypti.in in ! 
(jui’st ol his native country, lu’ ]nirsiied a toil- j 
some march ea.stw'ards f^im Senegambia, till, i 
looL^ori’* and wayworn, he alightetl at the towni 
of Jeuni, on tlie Niger, whence he made a descent 
of the iiv(‘r to Kabar.i, the port ot Timbuctoo. 
The fourth Euiojiean in the list of Timbuctoo j 
visitors IS the di.slinginshed Oernian traveller, i 
Ileinruh Barth, who euti'red the town on the 
7th Si’pteiubi'r 1853, and stayed there full seven | 
month'', making a good use of his opportunity, ' 
and taking full and luUdligeut note of all he saw, ' 
so that, by his teporl.s, Europe* was for the first 
time enabled to grasp and hold a concrete, careful, ' 
and altogether trustworthy image of the city in 
tlie Great iVsert, through which the economic 
life reciproc’ated betw'c'en Northern and Central ■ 
Africa wa.s mainly ac ( uiimlati.d and distrilmted. | 
And now w’e come to J)r G^car-Lenz, tlu’ last of j 
the European.^ who, dow’u to the present hour, j 
have heljied to lift the .sandy curtain wdiich I 
hide', Timbuctoo Iroiu our view’. He lias lecently j 
retuiiied frcmi a very suocesbiul African explora- 
tion, on winch lie was despatdied in the 
autumn of 1879 by the German African Society. 
Starting from Morocco and surmounting the 
Atla'i highlands, of which he made a special 
survey, Dr Lena traversed the Desert by a new’ 
route, and airived on July 1, 1880, at Timbuctoo, 
whence, bending west weirds, he touched Sene- 
gambia, and followed the Senegal to its mouth at 
St Louis, a route likewise never before trodden 
by Europc’un ; tlius oiiening up tw’o roads into 
tlie cai>ital of the Desert, one from Bio north, 
another from the west. Dr Lenz’s «tay in Tim- 
buctoo itself lasted only from the 1st to the 
18th July; and his account of the De.sert city 
IS little more than a corioboration of Barth’s 
description, which, after a lapse of tw’cnty-six 
years^he found to be still essentially correct. 

Timbuctoo extends in the form of a triangle 
on the left or northern bank of the Niger, with 
its ba.se to the river, at an interval of about 
nine miles, and its ape* to the north. It is 
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but little clcv'utcfl above tlie mean level of ibo 
river, tbou^^'li about eight hundretl feet aboye 
the level of the sea ; about heveiikMUi and a half 
d(\greeri north latitude, by three and a half degrees 
west longitude. Kntering the town fym the 
north, you cross an unsightly tract, somV* thou- 
sand feet broad, exposing only tin* litter <<nHl 
rubbish of w'uste buildings. To the lelt, again, 
you mark the Repulrhi’c of haki Mahmud, which, 
though now outside the touni, must have once 
been embraced within its walls. I’lainly, the 
Tiinbuctoo of to-day occupies only a fi action of 
the area over which it extended in its nourish- 
ing days. Nor is the town girdleil in by any 
vails or citadels, its last rampaits lia\ing been 
ru/ed in 1S2(), under an iuv'asion of the i'ulalis, 
a dominant people to the south and vest. Tlie 
man}'- coiicjiu'sts of the town, and its freqiKuit 
cliarige of masters, have, along with its physical 
defences, battered down all its political inde- 
pendence or self-eoiiscioiiMiess, .so that tlie inhabi- 
tants, now restricted exclusively to economic and 
commenial life, pay passive dues to v.lnchevcr 
people havi* the ascendency for the lime being 
— now to the Fulah«, now to the Tuaiiks, the 
t.wo ruling races of tlie surrounding lands As 
regards Uio actual magnitude ot the town, Ikuth 
counted nine hundj-ed and fifty hou-es, with a j 
poimlatinii of thirteen thousand; hut J)r hen/ 
calculated the population, wdiicli at the time of 
his vi'iL was ])eihaps somewhat swollen by a 
more than usual inllux of Thilahs and Tuarik'., 
at twenty thous.iuil. 

The town consists of round ihatdi huts on 
the outskirts, relegated to the negroes, and of 
clay' houses, constituting the town proper, all 
pretty much of oru* description. As a spi-cimen 
of the better class, take the Iiouse assigiual to 
Dr Lenz during lu.s stay of eighteen da},s. 
Situated in a rather broad street, it is sur- 
rounded by a court, wliemo a small sl.iii* 
leads to the first floor, v liicli is occupied by ■ 
a nice large room. Thence, mrumting a few 
steps, you cmci’ge on tlie terrace, wdiich, again, ! 
is crowned by a structure containing a xeryi 
pretty room, with one window Linking to the i 
court, and another to the terrace. Tlie body of! 
the liouse is built of clay bricks, the floors aiv | 
of hardened clay, the doons and windows ofj 
wood._ The windows, pjuttily carved, disjday the 
Moorish horseshoe form. A lew simple *oma- i 
ments at the gates give the Hni.-h to a fairly I 
sub-itantial building. I’inilmctoo ha« no less than | 
seven different divisions of distinctive character , 
and name, the south-eastern one being the hainl- | 
fsomesi and the residence in ])ai'ticular of the , 
rich Ithadamese merchants. 'J’lie only public | 
buildings, however, in this so exclusively com- ! 
inereiul town are the mosques — four large and 
three small ones, the largest or * Great Mosque,’ | 
two lumdred and sixty-two feet by one hifndred j 
and ninety-four feet, and containing twelve naves ' 
or aisles ilating as far back as 1327. It is a ! 
stately edifice, at present flanking the extreme, 
vestern end of the tqrvu, though, in the more 
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flourishing times of ’rnnbuetoo, it must have 
towered up proudly in the contre. Altogelhcr, 
the town has, it 'must be, conlessed, a ratluv 
dreary aspect. The e}C is not relieved by the 
sight of public squares, nor refreshed by the 
view of public ganli'iis, nor, indeed; by hardly 
any refreshing green, llcfore the couquestV of 
the city by llaniei1-el-i\Iansur of Aforocco, in the, 
sixteenth cimtiiry, trees are said to have been 
numerous in ’I'linbucfoo ; but after Lh.it event, 
they were all cut down for the purpo.*^e of 
boat-huilding. Add the hot sduth winds, which 
blow particularly hetweiui Jiilv and September, 
often acenmpaiiied by violent thiiiuleivtornis ; the 
numerous da//us- or depressions in the soil out- 
side the town, espeeuilly to the south, to collect 
alnuwt the only water available for drinking 
and cooking purposes ; the Niger, clo-e bv, fre- 
quently inundating tlie '’flat Lind and le.'iving 
]M‘-lileiitial ]iools, and it will readily be nndiM*- 
stood hoAV Timhiietoo IS by no mean ^ iinlavily 
all that could he de.sired, but .ipt to iidln t fcMr 
on its European \isit(,U'.s, as Imth JJ, .ii and Dr 
L<*ii/ found to llu ii; 

The one n deeming fisiture in tlie n.ilmal 
a‘'])eft of Tiiiilmcloo is its wealth of birds and 
other animals. A tiny .<^pe(i(‘s df Ihuli i- as 
common there as sparrows Avith ; beMe,s 
ot ]ugeons, diA'oivific*! by ravens, c’roAA’’«, and 
st'ulings, are constanilv on tbe a\ mg, Avbile 
there Is no lack of liawk'. <ind eagle,', to gne, 
them oeta.'.ionil chase. Numberless black sloiks 
ale stalking abiniL the Avliih* o-tiiLhe-, 

(horn ol till I r ornamental lealheis, are evu'y- 
Avhere to be .■"■mi. There are, 1 le, sides, ] deni v of 
liunijied cattle The a-ses of Tinihuctoo, Jiigi*, 
and of a t'ray-yellow i‘(dDur, A\ilh a dei ]> black 
stripe along the backhv»ne, are pretty iiininals, 
and, what is more, A'orv hardy, and not .it all 
]>avlieiiLu* about ilie ipialdy ol tbeir food, nor 
even dilhcuJt to sati-'fy ni le.qieet toils quanfdy. 
'J'he hor.se.', are a Biiiall race, but liardy .ukI liei t. 
Ill the evening, you s--e long trains oi caineD, 
a''M>.s, auil hoi--, ]do(ldiiig sobeily to tlie lA/yif,’, 
to quenih their day’s thii„t. 

The pojmlation of Tnnlmcfoo Is a congerie,s 
of motley and diverse elements, the better and 
11104 cdective coii-'tituent being formed by the 
IMorocco i\rab'', avIio, lioAvevcr, in conseqiiem e 
ot marriage, generation cVn generation, amI.Ii 
negie.sses, are gioAA'ii to he mostly of dark com- 
plexion. Anollier element eonsinis of the nunie- 
roiis de.sceiidants of the old Soiiihay negroes 
and the negro slaves drawn from the remotest 
jurt', of the Soudan. Ollier elements are the 
Avild AA'arlike /I'narik.'^, of Tlerher stock, harsh in 
speech and deraeanqnr, their faces 

hidden under a htham (bine cloth), throii-gli 
which only the eye.s peer, their bodies jingling 
AVith armour, sAvord, sabre, and l^ince. To these 
liaAa* to he added the Fulah'*, a fanatic hut rather 
cuItiA’ated and haiulsome p(?>ple, of light com- * 
])l(>xion, slightly arched nose, straight forehead, 
tiery glance, long black hair, and shapely limbs ; 
wanderers Irom Burnin and Sokoto ; Arabs from 
the Western Sahara, Algiers^,&^i'. 

Timhuctoo is like one gfeat mart, wherein 
merchants negotiate the exchange of the pro- 
ducts of the north with those of Southern 
Soudan. This emporium is under the govern- 
ment of the Kahta, whose fundaon resembles 
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tliat of a JJurqemicister oi mayor (iiichisivc 
ol aldormi'ii and* town-rouri' il), Iml who avicIiIk 
]K) liLical authority. 'J’Ik' o11u.‘ i5 luTcdiUiry 
in the* family of the Er-ilaiiii, wlio have been 
planted in' Tiiulmc-too since the iMoroecan con- 
quest of the sixteenth century They ori^i- 
iiiiBy emigrated Iroiu the soutli of Spain to 
Morocco, and are hence calh-d ‘Andalu-'i’ A 
A\hoh' quarter of Fas is still named Irom them, 
and the j\iidalu.-.i.ui women have the repute of 
superior la-auty. n’he present Kahui, Muh.immed 
Er-JZaiui, is of decidedly iiegro-lilie aj)pearanc(> ; 
of cunning yet xvithal good-natured jdi^biog 
iiomy, ineuiiing really no mischief to .my one 
hy his eunuing ; readily ex.( iLed to liiughlcr, and 
wlien laughing, his jettx hue glii-tens all over. 
There is not a trace of f.inatieism in hmi^and 
should he ever he guilty of severities agani'-t a j 
(’liristian, it would iiiiA he under loiMgu iiidu- 
eiiee. 'I’lu* Kaliia veiietl Dr Ijen/ every evening, 

^ attended hy a l.irge retiinu', and .aci-ompanied 
bv bome ‘men ol gieat learmug,’ xvbo always .it 
ome entered into .i leligioiis dibCii'-siuii with our 
ti'avellei’h inteijii'etei, Iia| Ab- Among the>e 
‘learned nusi,' some vveie of quite liglit eom- 
])le\ioii, like tlie Moors ot ^Morocco. The Iv.ihia 
handsonu'ls' diMh.ugnl (he duties of hospilalily 
to our (iMVi'ller dunn.’ hisfl.iyol eighteen days, 
seii'liiig him ahiindanee ol juovisioii all the lime. 
Olher well-l-o ilo people ol Timhiit too, likivvi-e, 
xvhom Dr hen/ < ,mie to know, ]>ded liis lahle 
Audi a snpej’lliiit \ ol eiitei'Uiinmeiit, so that he 
.md Ills ]iariv Jiad not only lu* hotel bills to 
pax, bill had always an excess of good clieer to 
hand tiver to the jioorei’ people 

Tie* otlu'r luqiortant jieivonagi*’ in Tiiiihintoo 
Avliom Dc ben/ nut xvcrc Ah.ulin-id-JUkay, at 
the head ol the I’lilahs, an ambition ^ man, ju’oiid 
of his hiith, and ])ai ticulaily learned, xvhose 
lather had !■ . '.’‘.''x* protected B.iith, and 
who wai i' ' I ' -I' .■ d not to do any haim 
to the ]>i'esent traveller, iliough, li’om iear of 
rousing the lanaticism ot hi- lollowers, lu mam- 
tamed only a negative attitude towiu’ds him ; 'ind 
tin* ‘sultan’ or cliieftain, Kg-luind.igumii, at (he 
head of the rivail I’lnuiks, then in the abccmkint, 
and drawing the duties lex'ied on the imports 
and expoits of Tiuibiictoo. Tlic Tii.inks sudor 
niucb fujin distenqier of the e>es, eaused paitly 
liy their •uncleanly iTabits, and paitly owing to 
the sandstorms ol the desert. 

T.imhuctoo, as lias been already stated, is a 
purely commercial biAvn, .and b.irdly groAV's or 
niannlactuivs anyth ing. The liim leather good.-, 
wrought among Ihc numerous iwijuilations to the 
south and Avest, are nuinufaeluivd. only in tlie 
smallest fraction for lumie use in tlie town 
itself. The in<f.st sti iking of these is a pretty 
leather pouch Avoni round tlie neck by 'a 
leather cord, j^uid used for holding tobacco, 
Bti*el, flint, and timljor. Properly, there is no 
‘industry Avliatever ih Timbuctoo. All its sini- 
plies come from the outside. Even its Aege- 
lables it draws immediately from the ]>oit of 
Kabar.i, winch, built on height dose to the 
river, comprises one •hundred and fifty to two 
hundred cl.av hous®, and a population of some 
two thousand negroes, besides foreij!;n merchants 
of Timbuctoo and Tuat, has Iavo biiiall inarket- 
] daces, and cultivates rice, a little cotton, afld <lif- 
fereiit kinds of* melon, to be sold at Timbuctoo. 


Besides leather-work, large and excellent straw* 
lyits, jiothTy, clothes, &c., are draAvn mostly from 
the south, 'Pile main flress of the jieople, 
the 'bng, wide, blue tohr, is manufactured 
out native material, dj'ed blue, and often 
adorne;t on both bides Avith silk emliroidcry. 
A tohe of this latter descrqxtiou forms a A'ery 
.icc^ptable present in the SoTidan. The dear but 
excellent lyitive manufacture is, hoAvewr, being 
r.ipidly diivcTi out of the maikcL by the ‘ehca2> 
and n.isty ’ English material. 

Abiiutlive thousand camel-loads of goods come 
to 'I'lmhuctoo cA'cry year from tlie north by the 
tw'o main routes ol Alorocco and Bhadaines. 
Tlie wares coming from the north arc cloth, hlnc 
collon, green Chiuest* tea, sugar, Av.axlights, dates, 
.iiid fub.icco. The kola mil., AvliK-h in the Soudan 
t.dcc'. the place of h‘a, collee, und cocoa, is also 
lai'gelv mqiorted from the lands of the Sierra 
Leone <-oa.4 ami Aslianlee. The exports to 
EiiHqie, on the other, hand, are O'-tiich featlier-, 
gum,».uid some gold, a-; aDo n'ory and negro 
slaves to the northern African slates, fl'imbuctoo 
is f-iiecially an emporium for salt, as Inch it 
ivfMves fri»m the beds of Tuudeiii, and sills to 
the ])eof)lo of the south. 'iMi* salt is brought 
in ]»la(cs, each a metre long, and weighing about 
sixty pouiuK One sncli plate scdls at a 'inifLal 
of goM, Avhicli is er(u.il to eight or nine thoU'-fand 
coAviies — that is, nine to ten shillings. 

‘J’he peojxle ol Timbuctoo live on the Avhole 
very conilorlablv in an economic sense, and Dr 
Leii/ saw A’^er}* few bigns of jiowrty or beggars 
.among them. They Iiua'c Ibree meals a day. ’rh<* 
lii-t, at nine a.m., consists of small, iieAV-bakc 1 
A\ beaten loaACs, ‘of altogether ix ill-nl g 
pieces of AA'hich, in eating, yc 'i ne , -v. Iv . ■> 

into dishes of honey or fluid ’ ii i. r. '1 : ■ i t 
meal, at three r.M., is composed of txvo, some- 
times three, courses, RUjiplnd by kuskus, x'ege- 
tabh", mutton or beef, iioultry and pigeon. 
EA'erytbing is tasivfullv pn laiieil. But ivliat are 
kusku^'f 'Hiey are mivie ot tlie flour of wheat, 
bai’hy, inai/e, or ca’i'ii negro millet. The meal 
IS mois|,ened ; then, by a peculiar moirment of 
the palm and the fingers, it is twirled oil into 
small grain‘d. It is next dried in the sun. The 
kuskiis are not cooked, but bteaiucd liy being 
juit in an earthen pot, riddled with small holes 
at the Im ' 110111, Avln eh is jilaced f'Ver another ])'<t 
filled Avitli water, and resting on the lire. Ein])tie<l 
into a dish, the kuskus .are btriwvn ox’er willi 
saflrou bailee ; then flesh and vegetables are taste- 
fully scattered over them, and they are eaten 
with the fingers of the right hand — though it 
requires some practice \o carry them to the 
mouth Avithout drojiping any. J'lbh is relegated 
aluiobt exclusively to the negroes, and a person 
has sunk very low who amII oat any kind of 
fish. The twening meal, betw^eeu nine and ten, 
consists generally of rice mingled Avith small 
pieces of meat. Ko spirituous liquors are drunk ; 
the solid food is Avashed clown only vi'itlj Avater, 
taken from the calababhes. 

It Avill pel haps surprise tlie reader to hear 
that tji^c people of Timbuctoo arc avcII up m 
current Europe.an iieAvs, and Avere quite ready 
to conversi* with Dr Lenz on the results of the 
la&t Kussian Avar. His contemplated visit to 
Timbuctoo av.is also known there before he had 
yet crossed the Atlas iMbuntuins. There are 
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K’liools attached to tTie mosques ; ami the "rent 
maiority of the iiihabitauts cau read and writp, 
know large parts of the Koran by heart, and 
fire able to dispute on it. 

\ 
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‘ I FOUND him in the mood ; so I thought it 
best to strike while the iron rvas hot,’ Constance 
said. She hod settled down languidly in a 
favourite corner, as if she had never been away. 
She had looked for the footstool where she know' 
it was to be found, and arranged the cusliiou 
as she liked it. FraneoH had never made her- 
self so much at Immc as (Joiistanco did at /nice. 
She looked on with a calm amu'.ement while 
her aunt poured out her delight, her wonder, 
her satisfaction in Wariiig’s cars. She did not 
budge herself from her eomfortable place ; but 
she said to Frances in an under-tone : ‘ Don’t 
let her go on too long. Slic will bore him, 
yni know; and then lie will repent. And I 
ilon’t want him to repent.’ 

As for Frances, slie saw the ground cut avv'ay 
entirely from under licr feet, and stood sick 
and giddy after the first pleasure of seeing her 
father was over, feeling her hopes all tumble 
about li(‘T'. Mrs Cavendish, who lia<l liccn so 
near yielding, so much disposed to give her the 
help .she wanted, had foi gotten her petition 
ami her altogether iii the uiiexpect<*d delight of 
s(*enig her brother. And Ikto was ( ‘oiistam e, the 
bight of whom perhaps might call the .sick man 
out of lus lever, who might re.store lif(> and 
everything, eviii happine-^s to him, if .she would. 
But would sliel Fiances asked heiself. Most 
likely, she w'oiild do nothing, ami there would 
be no longer any room left for Fiances, who 
was ready to do all. She avouUI have been 
more than mortal if slie had not looked with 
a certain bitterness at this new and wondeilul 
as]>cct of affair. s. 

‘ 1 saw mamma’s hrougham at the door,’ 
Constance .said. ‘There you must take me. Of 
course, this w'as the place for pupa to come ; 
but 1 must go. It W'ould never do to let mamma 
Ibink me devoid of feeling. How is she, and 
Markham —and everybody'! I have seal cel y had 
any news for three months. We met Algy 
Muncastlc on the boat, and he told ns some- 
thing— a great deal about Nelly Winterbourn — 
the widow, as they call her — and about you.’ 

‘ There could be nothing to say of me.’ 

‘Oh, but there was, though.— AV hat a sly little 
thing you are, never to say a word ! — Sir 
Thomas. — Ah, you see, 1 know^ And I con- 
gratulate you with all iny heart, Fan. He is 
rolling in money, and .«uch a good kind old 
man. Why, he was a lover of mammas dans 
les temps. It is delightful to think of you con- 
soling him. And you wull be as rich as a little 
princess, and mamma to see that all the scttle- 
incnts are right.’ 

‘I don’t know’ w'hat you moan,’ France said 
abi-uptly. She was so preoccupied and so impa- 
tient that she w'ould not even allow herself to 
umlerstand. She went to where her father sat 
talking to his sister, and stood behind his chair, 
imtting her liand upon his arm. He did not 


perhap.s care for her very much. He had aunt 
Charlotte to think jf, from whom he had been 
sejiarated so long ; and Constance, no doubt, laid 
made him her own too, as she had made every- 
body else her own ; but still he was all that 
Frances had, the nearest, the one that belonged 
to her most. To touch him like tliLs gave her 
a little consolation. And he turned round and 
smiled at her and put liis hand upon hors. 
This was a little comfort, but it did not last 
long. It was time she should return to her 
mother ; and Con.staiice was anxious to go, 
notvvitli.standing her fear that her father would 
be bored. ‘1 iiiU‘>t go and see my mother, you 
know, papa. It w'ould be very di&res])ectlul not 
to go. And you won’t want me, now you have 
got ..iunt dial lotto Fr.imes is going to diive 
me borne.’ She said this as if it was licr sister’s 
desire to go ; but as a Vuatter of fact, bhe bad 
taken the eommaiid at omi'. Fraiie'-s, reluctant 
iieyond nieasuiv to return to the house, m wlin h 
.she felt she wmuld no longer be vented — wdiieh 
w.is a penerse imagiii ition, liorii oi her uTiha])]>i- 
ues^ — wretched te lose the ]>rubj>i‘ct of help, 
which she had been beginning to kt licrself 
believe in, wms yet too faliv ami loo miseivible 
to make .any lesistanee. She reimuuberi-d lu-r 
mother’s note for Mr Cavendish lietore she went 
au.iy, and .«he made one hist appeal to her 
.Hint ‘You will not forget what we were 
talking about, aunt ( 'liurlotte 

‘Dear me,’ .said Mrs Cavendish, putting up 
lier hand to her head. ‘ What was it, Fiances '{ 
1 Iiave such a poor mcmoiy ; and \uur latlier’a 
coming, and all this uncNpected h.ippiness, li.a\e 
driven e\eiylhing else awai ’ 

Frances went down-staii's with a heart so lieavy 
that it seemed to lie dead m her breast. Was 
there no help for her, then No help for him, 
tlie victim of (/onstance and of Maiklnim, no 
w'ay of softening cakinnty lo the old people! Her 
tunipe.r ro^e .is her hopes fell. All so rnh, so 
abounding, but no one who w'ould spare any- 
thing out of his biipei Unity, to help the ruined 
,uid heartbroken. O yes, slic said to herself in 
not iiiinatur.il bitterness, the hospibals, yes ; and 
Trotter’s Buildings iii A\'liitee,liaiiel But for the 
people to w’hom they w'ere bound so much 
more closely, tlie man W'ho had sat at their 
tables, wdioiu they had received and made miser- 
able, nothing ! oh, notliing ’ not a finger held 
out to s.ave him. The little countenance that 
had been like a .summer day, so innoci'iit and 
ire.sh and candid, w’as clouded over. Bride pre- 
vented — piide, more effectual than any other 
defoiiee — the •outburst which in other circum- 
stances wmuld have relieved her heart. Slie sat 
in hei comer, w’ithdrawu as far ite possible from 
Constance, li.stening dully, making little response. 
After several questions, her sisb*r turned upon 
her with a surprise which was natural too. 

‘What 18 the matter?’ she said. ‘You don’t 
talk as you used to do. Is it town that has 
spoiled you? Do you think I will interfere 
with you? Oh, you need not be at all afraid. 

I have enough of my ov.n without meddling 
writh you.’ 

‘1 don’t kiiow what I have that you could 
interfere wdth,’ said Frances. ‘ Nothing here.’ 

‘ Do you w'ant to quarrel with me ? ’ Constance 
said. 
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‘It is of no use to quarrel; there is nothing 
to quarrel about. I might have thought you 
►•w^uld interfere wlien you came first. 1 had 
people there who seemed to bidong to me. But 
hcr(' —you liave the first plaoe. VV^hy should I 
quarrel? ‘You are only coming hack to your 

‘Jfan, for goodness’ sake, don’t speak in that 
dreadful tone. What hai e 1 done 'f If you 
think papa likes me best, jou are mistaken. 
And as for the mother, don’t yon know her 
yet? Don’t you know tliat she is nice to cveiy- 
hody, and cares neither fiir lou nor me?’ 

‘No,’ cried ranees, raising herself holt up- 
right; ‘T don’t know that' How dare vou say 
it, you who are her child? J’erluips yon think 
no om* cares — not oik', though you have tna<le 
an einl of my home. Did j'ou he.ir about 
(feoige (Jaunt, what you Inm done to him 
1I(* IS lying in .i 1 train -fevei*, raving, raving, 
talking for ever, <Liv and night, and if he 
dies, Markliarn and you will hav'e killeil him — 
5"nu aii'l Maikham, lor^ you have Ik'cu the 
worst. It will 1 h' murder, »nd you slnmhl he 
killed for il’’ the girl cried. Her eyes blazed 
upon her sister in the close inelusure of the 
little brougham. ‘You thought he did not care, 
cither, perl I a P'5 ’ 

‘Fan! (food heavens! I think you iniM he 
going out of voiir 'eiise^,' (‘oiistaiice cried. 

Fiances was imt .ible to say any more. She 
was stilled by the (ommolion of her feelings, 
lier heart beating so wildly in her breast, ber 
(‘motion reaeliing tlu' intolerable Thi' brougham 
stopped, and slie sprang out ami ran into the 
house, hurrying up-stairs to her own room, 
(lonstanee, moi'i' siii prised and diM onceited fhan 
she could say, c.uiie lu with an air of great 
composure, saying a word in passing lo the 
astouislied servant at the dooi'. She was cpiite 
amiable always to thi' jieople about her. Sbe 
walki'd u})-staii's, remarking, as she pa'-sed, a 
pail* of mw v^a-'C's with palms in them, winch 
decorated tlie stall »‘a«e, and whuh she .qqooved. 
She opened the drawing-room door in her jirettv, 
laiuMiid-Mately, always leisurely way 

‘llovv ate )ou, mamma? Frances has nm 
iip-stairs ; but liere am I, jii.^t come back,’ she said 

Lady IMarkhaiu ros^> from her seat with a little 
scream astonishment. ‘ ConstaN(.*k ' It is 
not possible. Who w'OLild have dreamed of seeing 
you ! ’ slie cried. 

‘^) yes, it is quite possible,’ said Donslame 
when they had kissed, with a prolonged encounter 
of lijis and cheeks. ‘Surely, 5011 <Jid not think 
I could keep very long away ? ’ 

‘My darling,* (lid you get home-sick, or mamniy- 
sick as Markffam says, after all your jihifo- 
sophy ? ’ 

‘1 am so gliwl to sec you, inaniina, and looking 
,60 well. No, not, home-sick, precisely, dear 
mother, but pinietrated wnlli the lolly ol staying 
there, where iiotbing was ever doing, when I niight 
havH* been in the centre of everything, which is 
saying much the same thing, though m different 
words.’ • • 

‘In very different words,’ said Li^dy Markham, 
resuming her seat with a smile. ‘1 see you have 
not changed at all, (km —Will you liave any 
tea? And di(j[ you leave — your home there — 
■with as little ceremony as you left me?’ 




‘May I helj) myself, mamma? Don’t you 
fyonhle. It is v^ery nice to see your pretty china, 
instead of Frances’ old bizarre cups, wdiich wxre 
muclil^oo good for me.— Oh, 1 did not leave my 
— homV. I — brought it back with me.’ 

‘ You brought ? ’ 

‘My father with me, mamma.’ 

‘* 0 h!’ Lady Markham *said. She was too 
much aatonished to .say more. 

‘I’erliaps it w'as hecausc he got very tired of 
me, and thought th(‘re was no othcT way of 
getting rid of me ; perli.ips because he was tired 
of it hini^'cir. He came at lii-t like a lamb 1 
did not really bidieve it till we were on llu' 
boat, and Algy Muneustlc tufiied up, and 1 
introduced him to my father. You should have 
.seen.liow he st.iied ’ 

‘Ob'’ said Lady T\rarkliam again; and tlieii 
sh(‘ added faintly . ‘ h— is he lii're'?’ 

‘You mean papa^ 1 loft him at aunt (’har- 
lotte’s 111 the eirciimstance'5, that seemed tlie 
best thing to do ’ 

Lady Maikkuii leaned b.ick in her chair; die ( 
had become very pale. One sboik alter another i 
had rediK'ed her strength a She closed her eyc's ' 
wliili* fTonstance very couifiutably sipjied her (eu. 

It was not possible that .she couid have dreamed 
it or iinagiiK'd d, wdum, on opening lier eyes 
again, .she saw (km.st.ance sitting by the tisa- > 
table with tlie plab; of bread and butter beiore ' 
Jier. ‘I liave le.illy,’ she eNpkiined seiioii.sl), 

‘ eaten nothing lo-day ’ 

France, came down some tune after, having ' 
b.itlit'd her eves and 'inoothed her hair. It w.is 
always smooth like satin, shirinig in the light. 
She came in, in ber nnubtnisnc* way, adiaiiied 
of herself lor her outburst of temper, and deter- 
mined to be ‘good,’ wdiatevor might h.ippen. 
Sbe WMS sur2)ii.sed tliat there was no couversa 
tioii going on. Constance sat m a cliair vihicli 
l'’ran(*es at oiieo recogiiisi'd as h.iviiig bt'eu liers 
from ibe beginning of tune, vioudoiing at her 
own andaiity in liavung .s;it in it, wlnm she did ; 
not know*. * Lady Maikham was still leaning 1 
b.iek 111 Ik'i* than*. ‘Oh, it’.s nothing — only a 
little giddiiie^' So manv .sliange things are 
liappemng Did you giva* your unde Cava'iididi 
111 V note 1 .su])po.se J'raiK IS told yon, Con, Ik iw 
vv'C luve been upset lo-day''’’ 

‘ Cpset,’ said Constance over her bread and 
butter. ‘I should hav^e thought you w'oidd hrivo 
been immensely pleased. It i.s about Sir Tlioni.is, 

1 SUp])OSl''?’ 

‘About SirThom.xs? Is there any newLs alioufc 
Sir Thomas ?’ said lady Rl.irkhaiu with an ehiho- 
r.ilely innocent look. ‘ if so, it has not been yet 
confided to me.* And then she pi*oc(‘eded to tdl 
to her daughter the story ol Nelly Winter- 
bourn. 

‘1 .should hav(' thought that would all have 
been set right iu the settlements,’ Constance said. 

‘So it ouglit Ihit shi‘ had no one to see to 
flic settlements— no one with a real iiilere.->t m 
it ; and it was such a magnificent match.' 

‘No better than Sir I’lioinns, mamma.’ 

‘AU Sii ’j’homas. Is there really a story 
about Sir Tliomiui? T can only .say, if it is so, 
that 111' ha.s never condib'd it to me ’ 

‘1 liope no mi.stake will be made about tho 
settlements in that case. And wdiat do you 
suppose Moikiiam will do^ 
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MVhat can ho do? He will do nothing, Con. 

I You know, al'toi* all, that is the role that suiijis 
' liim lu'ht. Even if all had been well, unless 
iNilly had asked him herself’ 

*Ho you think bhe would have minde/^ after 
;.U this time? But I suppose there’s an end 
of Nelly now,’ Constance said ri'grctlully. 

‘I am ufmid so,’ liudy Markham rejdied. And 
then recovering, slu' began to tell hei' daughter 
the new'^, all the news of this one and the othr*r, 
vvliich h'rances had never been able to under- 
stand, which Constance cntei’od into ns om* to 
tiu' manner born. They left the subject of Nelly 
A\’ interbourn, and not a word vvns said of young 
daunt and his fever ; but apart from the o sub- 
jects, everything that had liap])ened sinee (\>n- 
stumc left England was dis{'u.-sed between them. 
They talked and smiled and nppled ovtt into 
lau^diter, and jia^sed in leview the thou .uul 
li'ieiiih, vvlio.-e liLth' follies and freaks both knew, 
-.nd skimmed aeios.s the buiiface of tragedies v\ ill) 

.. con-'cioiisne-s tint gave pupianej to the ainihsc 
iMont, of the terrible depths bem.ith Ej.inres. 
keeping bebiiiil, not willing to show her troubh d 
I'liiuteiiaiice, Irom vvhuh the traces ol tears wi'ie 
imt easily ell'aced, listened to this light talk with 
a woiidfi* whieh almost reached the hnglit of 
awe. Her mother at least must have "many 
gr.ive matters in her mind ; and even on Con- 
stance, the const loiisnoss uf having stirred up all 
tlie (put 'Scent evds in the family historv, ol lier 
lather in Engl.iud, of the meeting whn h must 
take place between the hushand and wile so long j 
j'.U’tcd, all hy her influence, must have a eeitaiu 
I w-‘i_dit But there they sat and talked and i 

; hiiijjlied and shot their little shafts of wit 
I Erances, at last {t-eliiig her heart aehc too mu<.h 
I lor furtlier lejiression, and that the pleasant 
1 interdiniige hdw'cen lier mother an<l sister evas- 
; ]'e)'ated instead of lightening her burdened .'•oul, 
i left them, and sought refiigi* in her room, where 
ju'esently she lieard their voices again as they 
came nji-i-tair.s to dress. Cou.stame’ boxes lia’d 
ill the nu'antimo arrived from the railway, and 
till' touveisiition wa-^ very animated upon fa-'hions 
and new adapt.itions and what to wear. Then 
till! doin' of (knibtancc’ room w'as do^^ed, and 
Lady Muikluim eamo tapiiiiig at that of Franc»s. 
S!i< took the girl into her arms. ‘Now,’ she 
said, ‘ my dream is going to be rcali'cd, and 1 
fliall have my twm girls, one on each side of me. 
M\ little Francc.s, are yon not glad?’ 

‘Mother,’ tlio giil said, ialteiing, and stopped, 
11 . it able to .^ay any more. 

Ladv Murkliam kissed. her tenderly, and smiled, 
as if blie were content. ' Wa^ .she content ? Was 
the happiness, now she had it, as great as she 
said? Was she able to he light-hearted witli 
al! these complications round her? But to these 
questions, whc» could giva^ any answer? Bi*esently 
^lie Went to dress, shntiing the door, and between 
lier tw<» girls, retired so mail}'- hundred, so many 
f.liousand miles away, who c(»ii]d tell? into lier- 
K'll 

in the evening, there was considerable sLir 
and commotion in the house. Markham, Yfarned 
by one (d his mother’s notes, came to dinner 
full of uffectionate iileasiire in Con’s return, 
and (lu'crful iiiqiiiiies lor her. *A.s yet, yon 
have lost nothing. Con. A** yet, nobody Jia^ 
i-oi well nito the svviib. As to how the mammy 


will feel with two daughters to take about, that 
is a mystery. if we had kiisuvn, w'c’d have 
shut up little Fan in the nursery for^ a ymr, 
more.’ 

‘It is I that fdioiild be sent to the nursery,’ 
said Constance. ‘ d’hreo months is a dong time. 
Algy Muncastle thought 1 was dead and buried. 
He looked at me as it lie were seeing a ghost.’ 

‘A girl miglitjust. sis well be dead and buried 
as let half the season slip over and never 
appear.’ 

‘ I iile-s: di** were a widow,’ s*iid Con, 

‘Ah ! unless she were a widov\% as you say. 
That changes the taco of iiflaiis.’ IMaikham made 
a slight involuntary retreat, when he received 
tli.it blow', hut no one mentioned the name of 
Nelly AVmterbourii. It was iiiiich too serious 
to he taken any notice of now^ In the briglit- 
ness ot Lady J^Iarkhain’s drawing-room, with all 
its softened liglits, grave .•-ubjects were only 
! discuisscfl f'"lf‘-.'i-tL‘te. When tlie ct.eiji.iTiy was 
more than two, ev'erything ioi>k a ppniMve turn. 
Ol the tw'o Visitors, linwever, vvlio - tme in later, 
one w’as not at .dl dkspoi-ctl to l‘t.)h>w tlii^ mle. 
Sir Thomas said but little to ('ondance, Ibougb 
lier uiriv.d was part of llie m vv„ vvhicli laid 
bronglit bim liere ; but be held lauly Mark- 
liam band wiLli an aiivioiis look into ber eves, 
and ns soon as he could, dievv Frances aside 
to the did.int corner in wliuh .she was fond 
of pkiiiug lierself. ‘ Do vmi know he has come?’ 
hecind. " 

‘T have scdi papa, Sir TIidiims, if that is 
what you mean,’ 

‘ What else could I mean ? ’ sai<l Sir Thomas. 
‘You know how f have tried lor this - What 
did lie wiv ? 1 want to know what djs])osiliori ho 
1 ' in. And what (lispo-iition is .s7/(i in? Frances, 
you ntid I hav'c a great deal to do. Wo have 
ihe hall at our feet. There d nobody .acting 
in l)otb their iutere.«ls but }on and J.’ 

'J'here was .somethin'^' in h’raiic'">’ eyes and 
111 her look ot miiU' eiidui’aiici' which .startled 
him even in tin* midst of his eiithiisiasm. ‘ What 
IS tlie matter''’ ho said. ‘1 hav'o not forgotten 
our bargain. 1 will do much for you, it ^you 
will woik for me A ml you want .something. 
Come, tell me what it m <" 

She gave him a look of reproach. Had he, 
too, torgotten tlie .side and hiiserahle, tho sufFercr, 
ot whom no one thought? ‘Sir Thomas,’ die 
.s.a]d, ‘(’oirstance has money; die has .stoiipcrl 
at Baris to buy dresses. Uh, give me what is 
my .share.’ 

‘ 1 romemher now,’ he .said. 

‘Then you know the only thing that any one 
can do for me. Oh, Sir Thomas', if you could 
but give it me now.’ *• 

‘Shall I speak to your father?’ he asked. 

These words !Markliam lieard ,.l)y elmncc, as 
he pa.s'aod them to tebh something his mol, her 
wmited. Tie returned to vviiero she sat witli a 
curious look 111 hi.s little twinkling eyc.s. ‘What 
is Sir ’I’homas after? Do you know what that 
silly story i.s about? They say that old fellow is 
alter Lady Markham’s tlau*g1itcr. Tt had better 
be put a stop^to, inotker. I tvou’t have anything 
go amiss with" little kVin.’ 

‘ Go amiss ! with Sir Thomas. There is nobody 
he lui^ht not marry, ]\laikham — not that any- 
thing has ever been said.’ ' 
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Ii;ive aijybo'lv ho plon*-' « o\ce|)t littU* 
I 3'aii. 1 won’t luivc ,iii\:!i.!!' *!.!;■!■■ a to I'un 
L is not oiu‘ tliiit would staiid it, libu IIjc 
rest of us. "We are old stie^er'* ; we are tj-aiiu-d 
for tlie sltrice ; we know how to grin and Ijear 
it. ])ut iliat little thing, blie has ne\er been 
bi»nght up to it, and it wnuild kill her. I 
WMjii’t have anytbliig go AMvng with little 
j I’an.’ 

‘There is noT.i’- ' l■■n wrong with Frances. 
Yon are not i.ll v ■ >oiir u-ual hen <*, 
Markham. If tliat was coming. Flames wouhl 
be a lucky gill.’ 

jMcukham looked :it Ikt wiLli lii •> e.^e-. all 
pui'A'd up, nearly dis:i])ju*ai ing in tin* pmkeis 
I round tlieni. ‘ Mutlu'r,’ he haul, ‘we know a 
I girl who wuh a vi^ry lucky girl, you a^^d 1. 

I JuTuember Xelly Wmb'rboui n.’ 

It gcue TakIv i\lsikhMii a sh</(k to bear Xi'lly’.s 
name ‘O M.iikh.ini, the le^h we s.iy of lier 
the bcLh 1,’ idle died. 

Tilde was uuoLlier ariual while they l.dked — 
C'Liude 11. in 1 , -.a A’’, with thy iiower in his (o,it a 
i little nil<be([ by ibr eieaboat whnh he had 
1 lak' u od in tin hall, tliongH it Avas now June, 
i ‘1 lie.Lid ;^oii h.id I'oiiie balk,’ he bald, dro])]>ing 
I huiguidl\ into a eb.ur by (V>n daii.-e. ‘I thought 
J would coiiiu and Ml' if i( was tuu.' 

‘ ^V.U hee it M tl Lie.' 

‘ d and >oa aie b'oknig as will as po.ssjljle. 
EAiijillimg H'dnj to .lyree with you. Do you 
j know i wa.i very nearly going out to that little 
]ilaie in the llnura'i' I got ail the inifti'uiiic- 
iiinili,, but then J lieuid that it g*>t hot and 
, the peojib' went .iway.’ 

“Ton oiielit to lia\e < ome Don’t jou kiioAV 
it 1'^ at the b.K k of the c.iT wind, and tlni- 
lire no draueliD llieu* ( 

‘What an ideal ]daee!' said (’’l.iudo. ‘T .diall 
Certainly go nevt AMutir, li you arc goung to 
bi there.’ 


HEr: 


TJIH BANXATrXE (lI.rB. 

This celebrated literary book-dub was iiihiituii'd 
in Edinburgh in the year 1823, its ob|ect being 
the eeloftion and printing oi rare and valuable 
liihtui’ical and literary documents and Avoiks 
relating to Scottish .^ILurs and antiquities. j\Iany 
curious Titerury gems, consisting of unique nianu- 
sciiptfl, churtukaries of mona^tii and religious 
lr)U''Cs, early records, old Scottish jioetry, memoirs, 
h. tones, diaries, letters, illc., logethi'i* AAuth 
other scare!' literature relating to ScotUsh matter'., 
W'ere known to be hnldeu aw^iy in laniily 
d.i’i r- In I iA'ate repositories, and librarie.s, 
vlidi, il p'bdi w'oubl afford important .iml 

jirofitable infonnation on liistorical and other 
subjects, but, as then e.\i>t'p'.', w’. r > p*"'*- Ji.-. ■'H- 1 1 < 
attainable. Sfune years ]'. i u \.i.n 1; -i, 

Club hail been formed in Loudon, having uie 
faame objects in view ; but its attention bail Heen 
entirely confined to the jiiintingof bc.irce old 
tracts or ballads rehitiiig t») Eiiglaivl ; and a desire 
Aia^ fiequeutlv eApiiissed by liter.iry men lor the 
ioim.iiion of a biiVilar dub in iSeotUnd. The 
prime mover in oiiginating this prci^iosed i lub AA^a-^ 
Sii' IVulter Scotf, who, at the period referred to, 
AA’as the centre of a celebrated literary «Tcle, in 
Edmbiirgb. The leading members of this circle 


Avere AA^ell-knoAvn bibliophiles, avIio ha<l devoted 
much time ami attention to lilt-rary matters anil 
fo book -collecting. There AV'ere 1’liomas Tlionison, 
advo*ite, ‘the h'arneil, legal, and coiLstitutional 
antiqei^ry;’ David Laing, the eminent Scottish 
arch.eologist, a\]io from the formation of the clnlt 
fo its clo.se (iLscharged tlie arduous duties of 
lioftorary secretary ; llolicrt Piti-airn, W.W. ; 
Henry (V'kbiirn, John Cldk, Dr .lolin Lee, 
James *ilaidment, advocate, llobeit Dundas of 
Anils ton, Ardiibald Constable, Patrick Fraser 
Tytler, and many other bibliographers and 
.'■'I hol.ii'', Avho undered great seiAuci; in starLing; 

I ami ju'ornotiiig llu- iicaa" < lub. 

j Coii'.ider.ibb (hnniilty amis at first cx]>erienced 
; di file choue of a name for the dub, and amongst 
tho e at first bimgeslcd wa.s that of the Abbotsford ; 
biit'Sii' "Wallci ‘n'-'-t nni’-<"'llv dci-lined such a 
di timtion.’ Ill a i . i '■ v i . 'i to Dr Dilulin by 
bir WallAT fsiolf, two days prciioiis to the 
in. uigur.il 11)11 of Hie club V~ I.]'-", ' passage 
oMiqs ‘It will not* be 1.1 I" I ’ : .■ ■ ■ you to 

know that a fraternity is .about to be established 
hire boiiulliiii'; on the pl.in of the lio\l)urghe 
Club, but li.uiiig Siotti'.h iintii|uities diielly in 
view'. *11 is to be called ^be ll.iiiu.itj'iie Club, 
iioni the cdebiabd Ciorge Ikinnat} ne, avIio coni- 
])iled by iiir the ;>,veatest luauuscript record of 
old Scotti.di poetiA ’ 

Ceoi'ge J 5.111 n. it yne, Ailiose name av as clioscii for 
thi. the fust liteiar> book-diil' in Si ulland, A\as | 
born 111 the a cur IbJ."), his l.ither being a ANiiter 1 
111 Eilinburgli Ceorge A\as engaged m niercan- j 
tile bu'incbs, and beems to luive been an anient ; 
ad.niKi of old Scottihli poetry. lie even wrolr 
viise, bim-df; but lii.s celebrated collection , 
ol ancient jMiciry is the work on Avhicli bis i 
f.inie re.sts, and lor the mberitiuico oi wlmli > 
Ills jio'-terity ought, ever to feel gr.itdul. The 
ciniinistances under aaIucIi the Avork wars com- 
pleted Avere bomeuhat rem.iikable, Jn Septem- 
ber jriOB, tlie plague, wliidi then occasionally 
visited Scotl.md, bloke out in Edinbiugb, 
cuiLsing teiror and alarm, and bAvceiung away 
large numbers of F \ , Lannatyne, 

at this time only !''ii' w-ars oi age, m 

order if jiobsible t ■ Ii .'i i'. [il.igue, retired 
into .seiliision to aAA’uit its departure, but Avlietbei 
in Ediiiburgb or clscwliere has not been ai.ter- 
laimd To utilise hiR time to advantage, be had 
re so Wed to make a coni] n bit ion oi tho old ]>octry 
of Scolland ; and many Aalii.ible relics ot jiast 
time.s Averc by thi.s mean.s saA'eil to iiosterily, 
the manufceript tjMn'.crijits being lunv in the 
AdA'ocate.s’ labrary, Edmbmgb. 

Tlic Eamialyue manfi«cii]it became u family 
heirloom, luid us such, av.ls lield by seAX'ral gi'uc- 
ratioiis of the conqnlei’s de.sci'iid.ants, it Avas bor- 
roAAvd by Allan JkimKiy lor the purjiosc of selecting 
from its pages m.iteii.iks for his collection knoAvu 
as the f.i'iJ;.! '.1, 1 'ublishi‘d in 1721; and Lord 
Hailes ul-o puM'-I.ed a .small volume containing 
some ol its trea,siires in 1770. ’J\vo jears later, 
by the Jiliiralily of tlie third Lord Jl\udl’ortl, 
it A\a.s finally deposited lu the Ailvocate.s’ Library. 
Tlic volumo.s liaAo bineo been n.sed bj’’ numerous 
coiiqfflers lor the puipo.se ot making extract, and 
the aaIioIc lias lafely been carefully truuscrihed 
ami jirmted for the member.s ol fhe Hunterian 
Clul), an lUbtitution lornied in Clasgow seA'cral 
ycaro ago. • 






CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL, 


Tlif' Oimnalyne CluL was formed on February 
IT), Hiv Walter Scott was its first presi- 

dent, and continued to occupy that olfici* till Ins 
death in 1832. Following the plan oi tliq Ivox- 
luirghe Club, the menibershin was lin^»,e(l to 
thirty-one, with an annual suoscnjition of four 
guineas. In course of time, however, applica- 
tions for admission became so numerous that -tlic 
number of members was gradually increased to 
one hundred, the subscri]>tion being raised to fi\e 
guineas. It was atrauged that the paper to be 
used for the books printed for the club sbould 
bi‘ made from private moulds, having an a]>])i‘o- 
piiate device or water-mark, by which these 
works could be identified. 

The club pursued its labours till llie year 
1861, wdieii it was brought to a termination, after 
liavirig ])rodueed one hundiH'd and siili'cn works 
of \uiious kinds, forming upward.s of om> 

! liundred and sixty volumes. These w'orKs, 
issued in (|uavl() si/e, waa’C' carefully and ably 
edited, and many were loiiipiled willi .great 
difficulty from unique manuscrij)ts, requinng 
much patience and skill in transcribing The 
collection includes chartiilaiios of the abbeys 
of St Andrews, Kelso, Melrose, Dunfirmline, 
Bi'ecbiii, Moray, Bryburgli, Abeibiothoek, 
Inchafrcry, &c., all being ot vast interest, as 
affording rich bi.stoiical inforinatioii and excel- 
lent materials for illu.stx'ating ancient law.s and 
national usages, names and pedigri'C'^ of old 
families, transmission of land, habits, and modes 
of lilc, &c. A brief reference to some of the 
piincipal works issued by the Club will at onto 
bIiow* the nature of the whole senes, and the 
practical value of such an institution. 

jf7ic llaijiiian IMls (a term of uucertiin origin) 
are the rolls or records of homage done by "the 
Scottish nobility to King Edw'ard I. in 129(5. 
Thi.s volume has been transcribctl fnun tlie 
original records and documents ]>ic.ser\ed in the 
chapter-house at AVestrainstei* and in the Tower 
of Lomlon, and contains the largest and most 
authentic enumeration of the nobility, barons, 
laiidholder.s, and burgesses, as well as clergy, 
prior to the fifteenth century 
j T/ic Ihscourv and llinionc of ihr Gold Mi/nrs 
in Scofland, 1GJ9, a most singular w'ork, which 
furnishes a complele and instructive history of 
the mining schemes which agitated the W'lnde 
of Scotlaml in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. 

The Blade Bonk of Taymouth, a reproduction 
of ‘a curious genealogical history comyiiled in 
1598 by Mr William Bowne, and dedicated to 
Sir Duncan Campbell, ninth Lord of Glen- 
iirqiihay ; ’ t(»gethcr with bonds ol inanreut, in- 
ventories, extracts from courtbooks, muster loils, 
and original letters, from tlie year 1570 to 1619. 

Pitcairn’s Cnminal Tnah, a remarkable work, 

, compiled from original ancient records and manu- 
scripts, embracing an extraordinary variety of 
cases W’hicli eiigiiged the atbaitioii of the Scottish 
tribunals from 1488 to 1624, Tliese arc illus- 
trated by valuable bistoncal notes, and reveal 
many curious in'etures of tlio national customs, 
liabita, anti superstitions of bygone times. 

The J)arim J*apcrSf being a selection of original 
letters and official documents relating to the 
establishment ot a colony at Darien by tlie 
Company of Scotland trading to Afiica and the 


Indies, 1695-1700, The W'ork contains a plan of 
the liarbonr at the Isthmus of. Darien, and fac- 
simile of signatures, »Sic. 

(Collection of Ancient Beoftish Prophrcien, in 
alliterative verse, a remarkably ciiiious work, 
reprinted from the rai-e edition of 1603.» 

The Bcffalia of Bcofhuid, a collection of iivte- 
resting papeis connected therewith, from 1621 
to 1818. 

Such are but a few specimens of tlie literary 
gems wliieli by means of the Bannatyne Club 
wvre drjiwn fiom ol).s(Airity. Many others equally 
valuable and mleresting might be quoted, includ- 
ing tlic famous volume ol latchings by Lord 
Eldin ; and many line specimens of rare old 
Scntti.sh poetry. ’’I'lie portrait'^, engravings and 
fac-siniiles of pl.iris and manuscripts, illustrating 
many of these Avorks. mil "’’e'dh" 1 » t’'e’r value 
us record of Scnttidi ’ I ' \ :iii I !' 1 ( • il . 

Loi'd Cuckburu ioitk a lively inleivst in the 
Bannatyne f'lub from its beginning , mid in Ins 
inteiestiiig Menvnitdn of his Tm-, under il.de 
December 18.32, thus .writes rcgn-img it: ‘Jt 
lias now one liiiudred membeis, ])a\iiig fiAe 
guineas yeail\, many ot them ha\ lug besides 
contiilnitid costly Aadiimcs ; and there is as mucli 
canvassing ior adnn^dou into it a.s lor a ritiirn 
to parliament.’ 

It may be mentioned tli.d complete m-L f»f tlx* 
books are now almost unobtaimibh*. Only small 
numbers ot the earlier i-.'Ue.. W’ere ]ninted to 
supply the linn limited memltorship, and tlx m* 
M'ldoin occur ior sale except when some wdl- 
knoAvn library is disperx'd. Some of the ])nl)lic 
librarii's, howevir, li.ive managed to acquire sets 
raoie or le^s coni]>lete. 

AT TBEVENNA COTTAGE. 

A STOUV IN EICITIT (’ll\PTERS. -cn\r. H. 

As (\iptain Avury made it a .sjieci.d request 
that Dr ]\!ayficld should atU-nd Mr Saverue’s 
funeral, that gentleman ( onsented to tlo so. lli* ' 
and the cax>lam, together with a certain kir | 
Kerrisoii, a huvyer from Exider, whom tlie 
doctor now' met tor the fust time, were the only 
fulloAvcns, But when they entered tlie clinrcli, [ 
they found theie a tall black- veiled figure, Avhoin 
I)r Mayfield bad no dilliculty in ri'coguising ns 
Mrs Preedy. Hhe had taken a lodging in the 
town, and liad there aw^aited the day of the 
funeral. When the ra]itain’(j cyc.s fell on her, 
he ga\o vent to a half-smothered exclamation 
of annoyance. She folloived the body to tlio 
grain*, walking a little apart frofn tlie others; 
and just as the coffin wnis being lowered, she 
placed on it u beautiful Avreath of exotics, which 
she produced from under her long black doak. 
They left her standing, veiled and motionless, 
by * the side of the grave, Avhen they turned to 
depart. 

Luncheon was laid at the Cottage wdicn tliey 
got back ; and after that,' as Cajitain Avory 
wislu-d it so,., Dr Mayfield agreed to w^ait and 
hear the reading of the will. 

‘It was u great surprise to me to hear that 
poor Saverne w'lss ilead,’ remarked Mr Kerrisou 



AT TRKVENNA COTTAGE. 


<Uinng an absence of ilie captain Iroui the 
room. , 

> • ‘ JJicl you not know that lie av.is ill ’ ’ queried 
the doctor. 

‘I was’ not even aware that he had n turned 
from Australia. — You must know,’ adclcd the 
lawyer, ‘that he and I were verv intimate many 
years ago ; in fact, 1 acted the part of best- 
man at liis wedding ’ 

‘J never heard that ]\Ir Saverne had been 
married.’ 

‘Oil, but he had been, and to a very charming 
woman. It was tlie lo^s of Iier and of his child 
— he had only one — a lew months afterward.-, 
that drovi* him abroad. Allhongh T no\er heard 
Irom him alter he went awM\, 1 leitainly tBonght 
he would not retuiii, (o England without eom- 
muiiiciiting the fact to me, moie e.-peeially as 
111 - W’ill w'a.- drawn iij> hy me, and has lieeii 
I in my ki'ejnug ever sm< e he kdt liome, a do/cn 
years ago.’ 

‘A man in Ins slate of ImmIUi iiiigdit w’idl 
be cMUist'd nian\ things.’ * 

‘I'Muard Sa\(nie, as I renKunhor liini, wvis 
one of tin* most unliIo‘l,\ ol m-'ii to dii* ol any 
jailmonary eonii'laiut. Jlnt oi eoui.se onr can’t 
lon-lell these things ’ 

At tins juncture the caplatn returned Lun- 
clieoii over, tluw adjourned to the diawingrooin 
to he.ir tlie will nsid Here they were joined 
hy Ml's Avoiy. The reading of the will did 
not occupy many tuinules. It w'a.s a veiw' simple 
document. i>v it Ihe tcstitor becpKallnd every- 
tliing ol which he might die ]tosse.s.sed to lii- 
coiisin, Lucius Avory. Tlie ‘ evei-y thing,’ T now 
ippeared, resolved ilsclC into ;i polie\ of insiiranee 
on the testator’s life for the .sum ol live thou- 
sand pfumds 

‘ I’oor dear Edw'ard does not seem to have 
made much lieadvvay m the eoloiiie.s,’ remarked 
tlie eajitain ns the lawyer refolded the docu- 
ment. ‘ lie had only a inatter of helwemi three 
and four liuiidri'd pounds wdien he got h.ick home; 
and what wutli keeping up tin* premium on the 
policy and the e\peiisi>.s of his illness, T fancy 
a twenty-pound note would about cover the 
balance now' standing in his name at the bank.’ 

‘AVdiile he was abroad, he remitted the money 
to you, did ho not, for payimuit ol the premium ’ 
a|.k\*d Mr Kernson. 

‘lie remitted it to liis bankers in lioudoii, 
.aid th'^y remitU'd it to me. 1 u.sed to reeeno 
‘I draft every midsummer and Ohri.stnia.s a.s 
regularlj' a.s tin* time of payment came round ; 
and just as ry 'ularlv. Idl he returned to England, 
the iirsuraii • romyiii Y- receipt wa.s forwarded 
by me to Aue-tralia,’ 

‘Ah, ])obr fellow,’ remarked Kerrison, ‘he little 
thought wln^i he insured his life for so large 
a sum, that both -wile and child w'ould so soon 
be taken from him ! ’ _ • 

Ga])tain Avory shrugged his shoulders, but 
did not reply. • 

‘Ily the W'ay,’ ^aid the lawyer as he was 
putting on his Acercoat in ihe hall, ‘wdio was 
that tall veiled w’oman who hiil a WTcath on 
our poor frieiid’.s coflin this morning?’ 

‘Some di.staiit relative of his wife, •! fancy,’ 
answered tht captain in hi.s otl-hand way. ‘She 


came once or twice to see Edward during his j 
illness, but I newer rightly understood the nature 
kjf the link between them ’ 

\\Jiat could be Captain Avory’s motive in 
makf^g for the second time so deliberate a mis- 
.stak'iiient of fact? It was a question wdiicli the 
more Dr Mayliedd pondered o\ct, the less proba- 
bility there scemeil of hi^^ being able to answer 

It. 

A ftw'days later. Captain Avory called upon 
the doctor. lie intended starting for London 
the folhiw'ing morning, where he had an appoint- 
ment with Mr Kern, son ; and he wanted a copy 
oi the certifitale of hi.s cousin’s death, in order 
to lodge the .‘■anie w'itli the insurance Conqiany. 
The (loeniiieiit in qne-tion w’a.s duly supplied 
him. 

About a foitnigbt later, Dr TSfayficld was w'aited 
u]>nn by a stranger, wlio aiiintunccd liiinself as 
Mr Mum aster, from the Stork Insuranee Office, 
London, adding tliat bus ob|ect in calling was 
to make a feiv inquirie.s le.sjiociing the illiies .«3 
amf (.leatli of the late ]\Ir Tvhvard Saverne. lie ' 
WMs a gentleiiiaiily, shrew'd-loolviiig man; and Dr 
Mayfiehl told him that he should be pleased to 
an-we¥ to flic best of hi.n^ ability any questions 
he might think fit to put to him. 

lie iliaiiked ihe doctor, and then, having pro- 
duced hi- note-book, be said ‘Mr Saverne w'as 
insured in our olliee for the sum of five thousand 
])onnds Wliencver a heavy ])oliey falls in, we I 
make it a point to satisfy oursches by personal j 
inquirio.s, as f.ir a,s it is possible to do so, that 
the (bum made upon us is a genuine one, and ^ 
that we arc not being made the victims of a 
fraud.’ I 

‘A very laudable precaution on your part,’ 
re]>lied the doctor blandly. 

‘This document W'as, 1 presnine, made out by 
jon?’ said Mi Mnneaster, -iirodiieing tlie eiirtifi- 
cate that bad been given to A\ory. 

‘ 1 1 w as.’ 

‘Ifow' long bad yon jiiofessionally attemh'd | 
Mr Saverne at the time of liis death 

‘Ever since his .irnval at Doseombe, seven 
montlis ago.’ 

‘d lien, lie was ill when he eaiiie here 

‘At mj- first interview with him I .saw that he 
vva- a doomed man.’ 

‘]\lr Saverne, 1 presume, came here ostensibly 
for the beneht of his health. Eiom what place 
did he come?’ 

‘1’hat IS more than I can tell v'ou. Both he 
and (^iptain Avory sj»oke vaguely of having 
come from some place in tlie iioitb, but beyond 
iliat I know notlinig.’ t 

‘Can you giw me any idea a.s to the date of 
Mr Savorne’s anival in England from Aus- 
tralia?’ 

‘That also is a point rc.spectmg which I am 
.altogether i/norant.’ 

‘J pie-iime that Mr Saverne resided under the 
same roof with tlie Avorys from tlie tniii' of 
their arrival here up to liis death ?’ 

‘He did. They all lived together at Trcveima 
Cottage’ 

‘A.nd their treatment of iMr Saverne was uni- 
formly kind, and all that the circumstances of 
the ea.se neees.sitated ?’ 

‘It vva.s. Mrs Avory iieaily wore herself out 
in nui'siiig Mr Sav'erne.’* 



I 730 CITAMBERR’S JDUKNAL. rN.vHim 

i ‘P>y tho w.iy, Dr Mayfield, csui you tell luo Ucrap of p iper udiioli Mrs Preedy hii<l slipped 
! wlio Captain Avary really 1 -^ ? ’ i into lua Jumd ulieii slie lieffjed of liim to 

I ‘ [ know no more tlian the man in the moon.’ ' smanioii her by tele!.^ra])h m time to enable b'‘r 

j ‘1 ajsk because v\c eaii’t find liis name iij unv to be by her brothel’s side during his last” 

: Aimy JAst cither of recent date or as faj^. back monienfs. The u\uht of this paper si' t the doctor 
as a dozen years ago, and ho hardly looks like a thinkine, and caused him to ask bin self ag.un 
naval man.’ _ ^ the ijne-^lioii uliidi he luul asked several tiiiA-s 

‘There are no suspicious features in the case, previously: In what w’ay was it possible to 

I trust; nothing to lead you to doulit tlu' //eaa ' reconcile J\Irs I’reedv's statement that iMr Saverne 

fulrs <j 1 the cLuiu?’ remaiked the doctor pn- W'as her hrotln r aviLIi Ca]il.iiii A\ory’s statiMiu'Ut 

^ tliat the relali oil’'!!!]) hetui en them was ot the j 

‘Nothing tangihlo, ceitainly ; and yet I cannot iiur-tdi lantkind? Tlie niwre the doctoi pu//led 
say that our directors are altogether satislicd. | over thi-^ ])robh m tin moo inn a^;y and dispiieled 
I have had an interview wntli Mr KcniMin, the . he bocnnie. 

lawyer W'ho had the custody of the will for so { ‘ll'liat a ]>i<v it i he iminnured, ‘that 

1 many years. It seems somewhat fciug.ular, con- ■ 1 did not think about all tin.; wben Mr 
j sideling on wdi.it intim.ite terms lie and Ihe iMunc.ister w'as here! 'J’lierc may be snmellnn f 

j testator ap]u*nr to have been lu lormer Ijme", ( in it, or theie may he nothing Tf ('aptain 

that he should liaie lieiMi lift in ignorance of , \\oi\’» chum on the iirnrancc C'oinpany is a 
f the lattei’s return to Kn;>hind. Then, again, genuine one, no liaim enuld ]ios«ibly h..M (ome ] 

; wdien Captain A\ory was asked the name ot the ^d‘ my speaking out; while, on tie ' .liiv li.nid, | 

j Vessel bv wladi Ins ciaisin iidurueil, he dedared ' il theie is aiM tiling Iraiiduh nt in eomuct' ni wdh ’ 
at once his inability to supply it. Ills stabunent | it, the moie li-lit tlia! (aube ino\.n <n the j 
1 was that Mr Savevne liad come home (pule uni'x- ' ti.iunut'ou tin' latter.’ 

jKstedlv, and had followeil Inm and lus w'lle j J’je^enlly he lalieil .’o mind that if fail’) | 

I to PuAton, at wdiidi place they w^ere daymg ! wauled about a W'eek t> his lailhflay, .ni anin- j 

I for a short time. When asked the name ot the . ver aiy wliuli lie alwa\ made a point ol kee]iing j 

, hotel or hoard ing-liou.se at whidi !Mr Sai eine w'itli lus ‘•iski in laaidtm ; and lie then ami j 

i joined liim and lus wufe, in older thatAii' laight llieie resolved to tail for tow'ii nt ome, whole I 
endeavour to trace tliat gentleman’s name ni the ! he wonM (all on Air Aluncader a’ld fell him i 
i \isjtors’ list, lie stood U])on lus dieiulv, as if jail about the e]t.sode ol Mm Pjeedv, having j 
I his honour had been imjuigued, and juf^itiAely i him b* act oii the inforinaiion in whatever w'uy ! 

dedincd to aflord us any lurther inrorniatum ' he might de( m udM-ahle, Nevt flav, Di "May- j 

1 in the matter; noitlier would he fumish us with ■ field walbd iiuo the palatial oliuos ol the Sioik 

I the name and addi\>ss of the medie.d ])radi- { Jn-uram e ComjMuy and aCicetl to see tliat gent h- ! 
i Holier who attended hm (uudu prevnui'ly to man. ! 

1 his coming under your care. TIutc the matter | ‘What you have jiid told me i- mignj.ir— I 

'* rCiAs for the iiresent. The (a])tain is ju-essmg i vety sineulai,' reiiiarkeil Mr Aluiieaster to his j 

I for an early sittleinent of liis claim; hut, as I Kisitor, when the Littei had hifuight lus nair.tiivi* i 
I said before, we are mtt (piite satisfied, and live to a elo'-e. ‘Ami T am more oldieed f> aou i 

I tbousand pounds is a large sum of money. All [ tlian I can tny ; onlv, [ do ss, vvidi I'lsi, I had I 

j this, ol course, I tell you lu the strick'-t con- knoAvii ol this a lilth* ea'lier. Tiie fact is, a i 

I lidence.’ ^ letter Avas jxisted to Capiaiu Avory only tlu'f'O j 

I Dr Afayfield shook his head. lie had aimwi'red houis ago, in whuh he was infoimefl that the I 

I Afr Aluucastei’s questions to the be,-t of his P>oaid had iioAV sanctioned the settlement of lus j 

[ ability, and did not sec lus Avuiy to assist him ( laim, and that a che(|ue for live thoiisiml pounds 

further. It seemed to him tli.it the insurance AVoiild be Availing lus acuqitance liuu at noon 

Company were nmluly and needlessly snspiemiis ou Wi-dne-ilav ne\t.’ 

in the aflair. AVhat more natural than that a ‘1 am glad ui that,’ evelaimed the doctor wdth 
man in Captain Avory’s position shouhl lose his an air of lelicf. ‘1 felt ssire all ulo^’g that 

temper and refuse to answ'er a lot of questions i ’ ivt^ ' >v . ’ I turn out light in the end.’ 

which, while apparently trivial m themsehms, 'd> M .-i • laughed a silent laugh. ‘1 am 

were in reality little better than an insult when , by no means so suie on that point' us 1 was 
put to any one who retaiiieil a gram of sell- half an hour agf»,’ ho said. 

respect? Such queAions, in fact, were nothing The doctor's face fell. ‘You don’t moan to 

less than an implication of fiaud, and the captain say that what I have pist told you’ he began, 

W'as quite justified in resenting tliem. and then he stopped abruptl3% 

Such were some of the thoughts that passed ‘Aly dear sir, 1 don’t mean to say anything 
through the worthy doebn’s mind as he sat , at jtre^eut, except thi.s : that it is just jiossihle 
gazing at Mr Muncaster through lu's spi^ctacles, ' ili,it what 3011 hav'c now told me nuiy servo 
while the latter made a few entries in Jus note-; to throw an uneApeeb'd ray of ligiit on” certain ! 
book. ) ].l);i'-es of the affair W'e have been discns^ing, j 

Presently Air Muncaster put away bis bookjwluea so far hav'C remained in obscurit}". Your j 
with something of the air of a man who lias ' informatujn mav prove Asiluahle, or it may prov^e > 
come on a bootless errand, and then, alkr a 1 of no value whatever. In any case, I mean at ! 
little talk on ordinary topics, ho proceeded to j once to jmt it to the ])roof.’ 

take his leav'c. ' j ‘Alay 1 ask what it is ifmt you purpose } 

About three wrecks had elapsed, and Dr 'doing?’ ■ j 

Alaytichl had ceased to think of the matter, Avlieii j ‘What I purpose i-’, to go doW'n to .Stonchmds ; 
OTIC day, as he was turning over the contents and hinit uji Alr-^ As ho sjioke, he I 

1 of liis desk, he accidcritully came ncroaj tlie 1 consulted a Diadohaw lor a few monicuts, and ' 
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tln*n gL'inced ut tliu clock. ‘T find tlieir in a 
tr.un irom St Innir and a lialf, 

^ ^^uc^l IS timed to re:iL'li StomdamF at ten i>.m. 
That IS the train by \^'luch I shidl tia\el.’ 


OXFORD PASS SCHOOLS. 


Im ii great nnmber of modern moel^, \\e read 
— it is incidentally meiitioneii — jb.it tin luio, ■ 
if an Oxford nian, ha.i eoL ‘a Double l’n''.t;’| 
if a C’anlab, lh.it he n.i'--, ol emn-e^ ‘Senier 
ANianglcr,’ but Ihe ‘ Doiilile l'’ir-t’ is tlie iisu.d ' 
distincLion, ]ierlia;t.s beeaiisc* tbe vvoiiL ^re nioie 
eujdionious. IhobabiA’-, if all th * ]>ei is and 
]ieeres,-.e^, descended liom Maiiiilies Joun-^ed at 
the Coinjuest,’ and < udowed with va-t estites, ■ 
will) .ipije.ir m lliiglisfe bilioii, had really e\i ted, 
Hti'daiid woiibl have b.'id to t<» the M/e 

at. le.ist (if AiHtr.iha to aecominod.iti' them ; 
aii'l suiulailv, il the naintM ot .ill th- ‘Double 
ill D'avIio aie nieiifioiu d by autliojs h.id T(aliv 
fguied in tie ( 1,1 s l(,.t.s, Have latter Would laue- 
swillid to diiinii loiH A\llii*li liiedit A>ell b.ne 
ii-'oii! lud (olli-'e tiiLoi's and nia.le ( vaiiiiiier 
<e >]).iii' ' 

l!ut, 111 ])u,'it o( Ijicl, ‘a Doiilile i’ll t IS not 
eiiite -o eoiiiiiion, oi so ('.isih' o)it ,med, iiovel- 
1 I •« Viillld Kad ]l<'o|)li‘ to btlle\e. i\!oreo\er, 
author — and nion' esjicd.illv author. — m ( in 
oMeii to ( liter!. iiu vn’v ^Mgue and b i/v uhas' 
b.'^li as to wli.it ‘a Double t’lr, t’ ina\ be, and 
al'O a^ to b.)W it is to be aOiie\ed it is 
le'lii e.ible 1 h.it a ‘hero’ j^caTcely e\er g(ts a' 
‘iii't;’ he d iieier (oident willi ani thm;c le.s" 

[ th,"!! the ‘ Dollbh j 

‘ 'i’he old Double 7'ji' t nie.iiit .1 fii't < 1.1 ‘in 
Liiejis llnniaiiioribiis’ (old language,..) jmd in 
]\1 itlieiu.ities, w liK.h Were onee u’ '' .i 1 • -D- . ' '•v ' 

JJononi Sediools. JUit tli.at i.s i . I I'l* •' 

fO'c nosv, ill adilition to these, four other sdiooL— i 
'riaologi, J\lodern lli-toiy, .) nrisprudenc(‘, and . 
Jsalur.il Seience ; while this l,|..t h again dnided 
into tliree — I'hysic.-*, (Jhemistiy, ami ihology. 1 
TNovelrsts would therefore— it ir. humbly sug- ; 
gesti'd — do wail if, lor tin* lutuie, they ivoiild 
I be Kind enough to .spea liy in wlindi ol these ' 

I (lui..ions their hero took his ‘Jhaible Fir.sl,’ 
j and m4t leave Ihc^r readers in doubt whether 
tb-'V ai.’ to consider him a classical and in.illie- 
m.itical, or a theologaal and modern-hntorical, 

[ or a natural .science man, e.speci.ally as the ih.ar- 
acteristu's of those ivlio lia\e taken their degrees 
111 these dillerent sdiooKs are usii.ally \ery dLs - 1 

tinct. , I 

The objer^Ji of tins article is to treat not of ■ 
TIonanr Scli«)l.s, but of Pass Schools, Let iis ; 
begin, then, in eoinp.any W'ltli the ‘ l'>o.slnT,’ at ' 
hts lii'st ’vansity exam,, Jie.sponsioiH, bettor knoAvii 
as ‘Snialbs.’* Tbi.s ordi-al is generally undergoiu' j 
by the fre.sliman in Ins first term. ' If he bails j 
to pass, lie pr(d>, blv has another and yet arfither i 
‘.shot;’ forll.i'U h ilie regulations of each (ollege| 
vary in strictness, ;s(t*lli(‘ general rule is that j ; 
undergraduates nmst pass Smalls by the end i 
of their first, amf«Mods (JModeralioii'-) by the end 
of their f.ocund year ; ■wlnh\ the iorimw - ' 
alone ainiilst Oxford exannnniioiis— reruns Ibreej 
tinie.s each year, it follows that at ino ‘4 colli ‘ge.s , 
people have fi threeiold chauce. j 


! Tlie first indispensahlc requisite is to go 
through the solemn ceremony of ‘putting your 
j flame down.’ This process consists — unless your 
;(olle 4 a* tutors undertake to do the biisines,s for 
; you ^’11 1- ' ll’’' -p the hull of the institution, 
j ol whidi f ■ I ■( .IN.' proctor is a member, to 

j the high table where be invaits the herd of 
j umlergiaduate..!. lie i.s a'=^isl(‘(l by a pro-proc- 
I lor, and also by those laithlul myrmidons yclept 
‘ I 5 ulld*)gs.* Here is to be heard the mono- 
' tonons (.hink of the sovereigns as tluw fall one 
I by one into tbe .sou])-]ilale wlndi forms their 
UMi.il reci'pt.ide, while tin* neojdyte liunibly 
'])r("(nls hii ‘nii'tiic. p.'i])i i that i.s, his cer- 
lilK.ile of in.iti'u ulalion - and the form on which 
he lias h.'d to WTite a, ji t of his snbjoet.s. The 
< \lent ol choice aocordi'il, in this the tir.st fiery 
(nrn.Ke through which .i.^iuMuts to an t)xlord 
<Ii‘. lee li.i\c to pas^, IS not gieat, Aiitlimetic, 
•gammai', ami TmIiii pio.s- .iie oMigatory on all ; 
.Old 111 e.icli, one ])a]n‘i is .S(t. Let ns inmgine, 
liny, tJiese pidinnnfirie. ova r, .and the day fixed 
tor the conimciiceinent d’ the exannnatiun at 
leiidh aitiw-l. We wull ‘.ly tliat it is the 
1 ( at Term, that the day i? wet, and that the 
time is S.’O A -M Ihdiol^l the unhai)])V wights 
' w ending llieir w.iv towa’-d^ those daik and 
(li'-nial buildings, called ‘ 1 'lie Schools,’ which are 
to fliem w’hat fh'- I iiijui'-ition wais to the six- 
tei nth-( entiiry h< relic. All the vontlis are a]>i)a- 
r-dled -111 addition to tlio oilliodox c.ip and 
gown— in bl,i‘ k niorning-( oal.'i and white exening- 
iii'.., a iashiou which lute, custom, or tradition 
has oj.laimd. 

’flu* (looi... aie o])entd ; ami alter u b'W mniuto'j’ 
iiu'\jt.able conluHon, c.uimmI bx tlie difficulty each 
[ m.m exjM'iienc'S on tbe fa-t day of an examina- 
tion in fimling liis oxvn table, ]ieople settle down 
to their xioiK, ami no sound is to be lieaml 
but tlie rimtling of ]’>.i])i‘r- .lud the sciatch- 
iiig of pens. It IS beauLiliil to see tlu' joy and 
aidour, as y(t undam]H'd b> any memory ot 
])ast defeats, x\ilb xviinh the young beginner 
uddi‘(“'ses liiniMdf to bis task. 

Ilow dilleieiit is the ri..])ecl of tbe ‘old hand,’ 
xx'ho recognises at oms' tlie dn.idlul fact that he 
IS again upon hi.s fj'ial ; and xsho, after a few 
x'ain atteinjits to ('((pe xxilh tin* easie.st (lUC'lKms 
before lam, aliandons IniUMdf to the melsncholy 
pleasure of inscribing bus name and tbe date of 
the iiiaicmling cata.'-troidu* in ink, or xxuth his 
knife, on the little table at xvlnch he ‘.it'. These 
tabh^s bi'come in eoiir.se of time ixulect nionn- 
nieiits of agony, ami the lib'rafniv to he found 
on them is ciuioiis and, iiidoid, probably iinifpie. 
Deep! V sccired by tbe kunv. and marked by the 
pens of tbe counlh'ss ginenifions of victini.s xvho 
have made their xvoodeii .surtaec.s the record of 
their dc.spair, they iiiinmh a dreadful xxoarning 
to their pK'.'.eiit (‘m]iloxer.s of the fate xxhich too 
probably await.. Ibcia.M-lx cs. 

As time adiMii'-cs and tbe allotted threo bouns 
xvoar lo an end, tin* si-x'eral asjicct^ of the youthfi 
x\ ho .'it at th(*'.e tablc.s bei onie ex^eii more ^^‘lrled 
and interistiiie than tlio^e of the tablc.s tlieni- 
selx'es. You .^-e one g(_nitl'‘ni.iu, xvbo erst xvith 
simfing coiitenl iiu nt ]>ui'Ucd In. snuioth (’areer 
(on paiier), noxx', with his pi-u pr'o)ecting from 
befxxixt his ]»allid lips, starnc- xvildly iqixvards 
ami aronml, as il nvking in tlie air for iiispiia- 
tiou. Another, xvhilejim h.iud lo apiiarently 
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paralyseil by doubt, has liis head bent down, 
even until his lace almost tom lies the printed 
questions which perplex his t-oul. But by this 
time the one hundred and ei;.^lity precious^ min- 
utes have almost worn aw.13", and the vo‘Jc of 
the presiding examiner falls on the ears of the 
‘panting crowd' in sounds of dreadful imiJort : 
‘I must ask for your papers, gentlemen, in ten 
minutes.’ Simple words apparently ; but oh, 
the thrill which they occasion in the- hearts of 
the hearers ! 

The gentleman with the paralysed han<l imme- 
diately regains the use of that memln'r, and 
commences to write as if he really lio])ed to 
overtake Time. The staring youth and the 
youth with his nose on bis paptu* ply llieir jteiis 
witli the same do'^iierate earne^tiK'ss ; wink* occa- 
sionally some liai)k‘ss being— at the back of the 
I’ooin -uliom even tin* I'Mgenees of the moment 
fail to ins])iie witli idea*!, can be heard to groan 
aloiul. 

It should be observed, b'"Wevi‘r, that a Pass 
School differs from an IToimur Sidiool m that, 
while in the latter nearly every one uiites to the 
last moment, 111 the iormer, mo-^t men have given 
nj) their papers and d('])art(*d before the last 
liomblo instant of inevitable separafioii aiTive« 
Those who in this case remain are eitlier people 
insufricienllv crammed, or el e w'ho have the 
iiiistortune to bo slow’ WTiters. The demand for 
the papers has generally to be repeateil again 
and again in tones of constantly mu easing tieive- 
ness, before tln'v arc at length ieiuh*ied ii]). 
‘Oeiitlemen, I must ask for your papers’ — ‘1 
must have 3 our paper'«, geiith'men, if 3'Ou pbas''e’ 
— ‘dentlcmen, I really mn^t haie your ]tapers’ 
— ‘ (lentlemen, T muit a.'-k \ou to cease willing,’ 
At last : ‘ I cannot take 3’our pajiers, gentlemen, 
unleiss they are at once gixui up.’ Even this 
intimation sonu'times fails (o take elfeit it])oii a 
stubborn lew ; and it becomes necessary lor tlie 
examiner to go rcnind and about the long rows 
of little tables himself, and perhaps lilerall\ 
with his own hands take the pajrcis from I he 
‘pictures of de^'iiair’ before him. Next lullows 
a ru'li back to voiir eolh-ge, or your ‘diggingV 
for lunch ; and then once more a gathering at 
the schools, where tin* eonversafioii largely con- 
sists of prophecies of w’oe to come. Not one 
individual in ten ventures to eay that lie think.s 
he is ‘ thiougli.’ 

P)Ut it would bo a great mi, slake to suppose 
that the lortiues of an Oxford Passinan— oi’ 
Honourman, either— eml, like tho.se of a candi- 
date 111 an ordinary exam, wutli hi" paper- work. 
On the contrary, W’hen Ihis is finished, then* 
ensues a terrible interval of w’aiting, more or 
le,S3 protracted according to the ])laee of your 
name on the al])habetieal Int, winch is follow’cd 
by a most oxerneiating species of vivisection, 
knoAvn as vivd mce. On one tide of a long, 
grecn-baize-covored table, strewm wntli books, .sit 
three examiners ; W’hile on the otli<*r side, facing 
them, is a student wdth ashen looks, quivering 
voice, and iimteadj’ limbs. Ifus mental suflerings 
are often made more intolerable by the preseme 
ol strangers, and even — will it be believed, f — 
of ladies ! Ye*-, tbe eruelt}’ of Roman maids and 

matrons, who crowded to the amphitheatre to 
behold the agonies of tinving and ilying men, 
has its parallel in our o.\vn times in the callous 


indifference to human pam wnth w’hich fair visi- 
tors to Oxfoid flock to witness ,the torments of 
those who are being thus ‘ put to the questiojv’ ^ 
They have come to see the .sights ol the placi', 
and thi.s is one of them. They are heedless of 
the aggravation of misery their presencesbrings. 

When mir friend, having finished his vn'\ 
or rather liaMiig been fiin.'-hed by it, ru'-bes 
aw’ay w'lth despair depicted on bis counte- 
nance, he still lias before him a ghastly perioil 
of !3Us])cuse. Unless he happens to he in tbe 
last babh of men taken, lie may yet have to 
w'ait for days before be at length learns Ins 
fate. 'J’his is filially a^ ertained by repan ing 
to tbe ‘Cleik of the S( bools,’ who is to bi* 
fbund therein, and by ashing him if he has a 
‘ti'^tuninr lor Mr So-and-so of So-aml-.so.’ It 
is a duty geiK'iallv, though by no means in- 
\arI.d>^^, perhtniied Iw di'putv, and the office 
of tiie inlt*rniediary /- iieqia'ntly a icry jiaiiilnl 
one. I’lius, suppo.-ing it is asked ‘ Have voii 
a iiditinur 111 Smalls lor Mr I^askbof of Jolni’'?’ 
Ihere ensues an awiul pause wl i'< tlie mnn of 
dcstui}’-, who is quite <is well hriowii to iic-t 
undergradu.iles as tiie Martyrs’ jMeniorial, tn'iis 
ovt r the p.akot of ‘bit^ of blue’ in hi,s hand", 
‘Xo, sir’ at last conies’, in long draw’ii-out 
accents ; and it foitliwith beiome.s IIkj iiiel.ui- 
cliolv task of tbe syinpailii'-ing imiuiiei to ]’e[iair 
to the trembling ex])e<'lant and break to Inin -- 
as gently as may be the nioiirnfiil intelligence 
that he i" ‘plonglied.’ It is worthy of note 
that, howi-vir Well as.=;ured ol this fact the latter 
may have hitlurto proleS"ed liimst'lf to be, the 
absolute asMiraiiee of it falls n]>on Inin with 
mme the le— lorn*. On the otlu 1 liaiid, if tin* 
ciiaiid of the incsHOiigt'r ein])lo\ed be crowned 
with siicc('"s, he returns at beadlong spei'd, and 
ru"bes with astoumling (lamour into the rooms 
of the fa\ounte ol loitnne who-i* itslamio he 
has obtained. Ollier li lends ju’obalilv appear, ! 
and theiv ensues A\hat a new"])a))er w’onld term , 
‘ tiiimilfuou'. applaiiM*’ — huri,ihing, patting on i 
the back, and \ucilerous c ongrat illation. If the | 
chance of snciess has been &oinewluit ciitical, | 
be will very ]io-sibly celebrate bis triiinipli by 1 
gning a ‘wine,’ a sjiecies ol coiiMViality wdiidi 1 
ton olleli eaiii" n more inicdile tith*. 

Smh are some of tbe details attendant n]>f)n 
the o])( ration of ‘pa.s.sing Smalls;’ but ikslunild 
be observed that in one important jjoint the 
comlitions recently ex i, sting have undt-rgone alter- 
ation. Since Lent ’i’erm 1882, the ‘new schools’ 
wdiich delurm, or adorn, ‘the High’ have, tor 
exammalioii ]>utposes, begun to replace tbe old ; 
•md those who now seek to compass the first stage 
towards the attainment of their degree, asscnihlc*, 
not, JUS ol 3’ort‘, in an (‘pen cpwdranglc, but 
wit Inn the great ball of the modern building. 
Tlu*nco they are admitted into va.st chamber.s, 
w'Jiere luxuries unknown to tlieir' predeceK,sors 
awMit them, h’or, Avhereas tin. introduction into 
tlie old schools of any lighting apparatus, or of 
any sy.stem cidculated to maintain the vital heat 
of the human frsiine, 'vas strictly prohibited, 
and whereas it W'as therefore no unwonted sight 
in w’in ter- time to see ulsters tand raihvay-iiigs 
resorted to in the vain endeavour to keep out 
the cold, future generations of Oxford-men ivill 
be grant al the previously unheard-of comfort 
derivetl irom the lunctions of hot*^Viiter pipes, 
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and will also not l)o roquiri'd, licnn^ortli, to on a couch near the window The poor la<ly 
icly for illuijiiiiMtion solely on the lijj'ht ol the was in a dead-laud, a nlnw' ot uidispositinn 
► sffii, which, by a little .liter four I'.m. on a Miflicieiitly alarming to Iior faithful domestic, 
u Intel’s day, is usually eluelly conspicuous by who'^in an .igony of tears, asked it it uas any 
its absence’ nse to send for the doctor. 

Xow, I had had considerable experience in 

* I'OOB LITTLE MISS MOONSUEE. ol my mutl.w bdnj- 

uifliappily subject to frequ#nt lapses into uucon- 
PiCTUHio to yourself a neat little figure, habited 8ciousnpss,^fiom which, acting under the doctor’s 
in a rustling hrown silk gown, ])ouit-lace cap onlers, 1 had generally hemi successful m recover- 
iUid cuUor, .uid Walk inittnia ; a Hii.ill ul.lrtly VIS, , 1 '■Ivivtoiv hjir.k,. ira- ul-ni};ly to old 
My with mil, I wamhuiio l.lu,' ,ui,l a ht;'ny--jh,. ha,l (old i.aOao- u.,ni,>--a,,,l at 

, • , .1 1 . • “i 1 s( t about apph'ing the le^-t* natives to the invalid 

tivmuhms month, whoa,, .mcitu , Klaimo and j ao um.|u 1 on tomu-r occa^mna. 


lady with mil.l wamh.mo hi, a' ma.l a i'‘;niy--am. mu, o, .an- u.un,---am ai oji^ 

, • , .1 1 . • “i 1 s( t about apph'ing the le^-t* natives to the invalid 

tivnmhms month. mI.om. nmcitu , Klanoo and j «, UMdul on tomu-r occasions, 

ahimkino manner bpoke ol bom,- teiul,!,- bhoek „ al„.rt t,me wo liad tho bat,d.u-tion of sooin); 
su^^tained by the nervous sy.-tem in <l.iyh gone poop lady open her 4 tyes and lix a bev ildereil 

by. Such was ^ris.s Mooiisliee nhen 1 firh4made look on lier maid, who was on her knees by the 

her acqiuiiutauci', touch. Her glance then rested on me vith a 

1 was the daughter*of a Mell>onrno merchant, puzzled expression, 
and l.orn ami hrouglit up in that city; but at ‘ I exidainod gently ; ‘and 

tin- ,late ol ,„y -tory (Is7:i), wo 1 i-emovod ^ h,,vo. boon t,.M.,^' to make you 

to lln-hmoml, a snburl, ol the A-Ktor,.m c.ap,t,d. ,, 

A btiono aoUv,- i;n-l of .-i-ta-ut,-,-n, 1 was ,Ia,ly „1,1 yo'man, mv d,-.ii-,' bho r,-|,l,ed 

(,, till! Imliit ol nulKing up to tout, to attond j„ noak you,-; and the ghost ol a biiiilo 
elassos at a school in Sturt. During my iliiltd fiver her pallul fat e.\ 

vsalk to and from ^Mt'lhouriie, 1 wa-> more than ‘Ould and loolish'* indignantly repeated 
once strut k liy the a]qn‘araiice of one ol the iSfally, fill lively drying her eyes on Tier apron, 
(ullages which T pasM'd. It was a neat little and tuining a beaming ^ face toivards lier I 
pi lee, piinde.l wliflt, with giet'ii veranda iiosts, ‘i^nri^, it’s Joking yon are, Aliss 


, «,lh o,,.,.,, ,,.ran,l.v .,„bts. "I"''’' ’J-’® y™ 

Tl,.- niiulowb wlm-1, l,u-e.l 'll,.- ,o.ul weu- full ('-(‘tld''™- , And what Mould Madh.-r Shane 
, . , d- 1 j • t sav', did he hear you miscalling Ins sweet 

ol rare g(‘iai]iuim> and n rns ; .uul tlie trimly k , vi py rose ’ 

ktpt garden-fdoL w.is jdanlctl with all manner rp,“, lipsh woman’s vior.ls had a wondcr- 


ol Ira-rant oldda,dnoncd llowers and heihs. Jt f,ii elhat on tlie invalid. A faint pink flush 
vi.i'M the lady ol the collage, however, who, even sulfused her cheeka, her eyes vshone, so that 
more than lier ])lea,saut surronnduigs, inteieded loi the moment she looked almost pr»‘t(y. 
me, ‘^Vheu the sun shone, she was alwavs to Tin* change, howt'Ver, was but fleeting. The 

he seen, dressed m tin* fashion I have alu-ady <-nkmr (puckly laded, her .yes re,sumed their 

de„iil,ed, seated Under the veianda ill a low n-sual expression ; and murmuiing something to 
, , 1 , T -i n 1 > the e lect, that one i.s always lair to tljo.se 

chair huisj v engaged 111 netting. Like reiieloiies i a ’ i ,-i i i, .. .c 

, , : , ” , ' 11 v\ho love om‘ she closed lier eyes, a,s it to 

weh, her task seemed endless, and slie seldom aisagiveable recolltadioii. Pro- 

raised her eyes from her work, which engiossed .m^utly, &he sai.l, in a low I'litreating voice ; 
all her atteiilhm. An old Ti ish woman, v\ ho was ‘(jh^ Shane datbng, wliy do you linger? Old 
continually hoveling about, eitliei weeding or age is ciecqnng on, and I am wi'ary of vviiit- 

viatering the garden, appeared to be her only ing-- oh, so weary’’ And as she spoke, the 

domestic; but I was soon to hcconio better tears trn kled slowly down her thin clioeks, 
aciiiuiinted With bolji lady and sen ant. 1 was ghicl vvlu-n the entrancii ot the nmid 

Om-’liot .Tmmaiy nftc-rm,.,,. T was plodding wdh the tm-th.ngs rousnd lu-r Eobii-mg Mally 
, , 1 , I n 1- ^ to pl.ace the tray on a small table hiiside her, 

bloyly homoM-urds, iny m.ml Ml ol a ,-oi-U.n „„<[ i„»irted on pouring 

Stiff German exerci.se required by Hen* If - i 


out a cup (»f tea for me, apologising, while 


on the morrow. In my ]»rcoccup.alion, 1 was luindiug me the bread and hiiUt'r, for what she 
in the ait of passing the wlnte ((»ttagc with the called her rudeness. *1 was ovmcome vvith old 
gi ecu veranda posts without looking, as T usually memories, my dcoir, sif I hope you wdll excuse 
did, to sec it the old lady was in her aecu.stomeil me.’ Tlie tea was strong, and under its stiinu- 
])la('e, when ft cry of unmistakable angiiisli from lating inllucnct' my hostess became quite talka- 
tlie interior arrested my stiqxs. To unlatch the ■ tiv’^e. She told nie her name was Kathleen 
gurderi-gate jnd hurry up to tlie front door v\ as ! Moonshee ; that slu* w'as by birth a native of 
th(^ work of a moment There, however, I paused, Gounty Kerry, Ircdaud, but had been for more 
undecided vvliethei* to knock and offer m\ .ser- tliau thirty years resident in Vutoria. ‘Put 
vices, or rctraci* my stiqis. 'While I hesilfitc'd, 1 have never (]iule liked the colony, my dear,’ 
the door was opened from within, and the old she said m her gentle W'ay ; ‘and Mally and 
Irishwoman presented Ifersclf, beckoning me to 1 would have left it long ago, hut for a 
enter. Silently I, fallowed her into a prettily fnt- reason of unr own. There is a Irh'ud, a very 
nirihed sitting-roofn, bright with pictures, books, dear* friend, who has promised to join us some 
and flowers. This iiiiuli I took fin at the first <lay soon, it may he to-day;’ and her eyes 
glance ; my second rested on tin* evident cause brightened. ‘ 1 r.annot tell lor certain, however, 
of the old Iri.shwoinan’s distrcs.s -the pale inani- Put when he does come, we sh.all all go homo 
mate form iff her mistress, which lay strctclied together to the cool gr#en Keiry meadows and 
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its Loautiful lakes.— You liave heard, I diii’csay, that immedialely aiterwanls she became restless, 
ol the lakes of Killarnc'y ? ’ ^ makin<' fre»|ui‘nt excurhions to the window, from 

] admitted 1 liud road of lliem, but bof'cted nhicli she !•< turmsl siohiii'T heavily. 1 had bfljg • 

her to describe thorn, which she did in a j‘*ither ago identilicd ‘Mustlier Shane’ with the dear 

rambling fashion, stopping frequently to iiKfhire if friend ivhose advent she anticipated. ‘‘Some old 
she were iveary 111 g me. At hi'-t Die clock warned lover,’ I said to myself, ‘knocking ahout the 
me that it ivas getting Lite, and T rose to go. world, but still conlidently ('xjiected by f lie 

‘Am I to have the pleasure ol feeing you faithful heart, that believed in vows long since 

again r asked Mi'^s Aloomsbee, as she took my forgotten by the wanderer’ AVas this li<nv 

proifeved hand. ‘Mally ami 1 are not very matters stood, or was the mueh-talked-of friend 

entertaining ; but we should be delighted to a phantom of poor little Ali'^s Muuiishce’s weak 

see you, if j ou care to come.’ brain ? 

‘I shall be very pleased to come,’ T replied; 1 put the tpicstion lalher abnqitly to old 
and shaking her hand heaitily, took m\ leave, Mally one day'^ wdien engaged in interviewing 

being followed to tlie gate by the old Jr)^h- Iut jvirrot in ‘llie kitehen . Who is Jlr Shane ? 

woman, calling downi ble-sings on my head. And do yvni ro.illy expect him 

When 1 told th(> story of ray luhenturc at Tin old Tri'^li woman’s lace WTiit us while .as 

home, at the same time dedaiing mv inten- the table napkin she was iiomng. ‘AAdiat put 

tion ()f paying JMis.s INIoondue an eaily visit, it into your jnvtty head 'to ask?’ she imjmieil 
mv father lauvhed, and ])atled me on the cheek, loaxinglyg Imt with a siis])i< ions ghue 
|J‘lease ymimdf, Tolly, ’ ho said, ‘but I am ‘Well’ Mally, 1 li.ive thought mo-e than om-e 
inclined to think your mw frioml is neither tlut, .is the Scotch sav, he is hing • muiu.’ 
more nor less than a liarialc ^s lunatic .’ ‘ Vou mav well inv “long,” iin , returuecl ohl 

My lather’.s opinion ot ^Miss Moonshe(‘ did Mally tearl’ully'. ‘ ’Troi’t in this wold Mi 
not greatly astonish me. ’I'herc w.is deti'ledly Kalhh-en wnll ever .set e^ i- . on him.’ 

somethm'^ peculiar .about her; hut, aigued I, ‘You don’t mean to sav he is d(?ad!’ I 

that la no reason why T should not Mill m\ exclaimed. 

promise. So it came .about tliat two dayss The old wonun noihled moiirnfiilly ; then 

Later 1 again toind luy-elf in tlie little* lady’s askci] in a whisper il 1 w'ere cpiite Mire her 
p.arlour. Tina visit ]tro\c’d the forcTunnc*r ol undress wms aslec-p. Yes; 1 w.is (jnite sine; 
many more, until, from an occasional caller at .slu* had do/ed oil wlnle I was ]daymg one 
the W'hito cottage with tlie gicen vti.ind.i of my’- .'•imple lullabies; .nid when 1 stole from 
posts, I hc'ciime the daily viMl(<r and intimate the voom, had f.dlen into a piolouud dumhcT, 

Irieiid ot its mistiest, f Imd liMVimJ to ]<Ae ‘The* saints semi her dre.iius of Mastlu r Sham' ” 
j)Oor little Mis,s Afooiishee w’ith a protecting pioush'- ci.miilat'-d M'lbv. lik<* her iinstn 

iondness, such as the young and sti dig some- belonged to the * .* i • . ■ ‘ for ’lis the only 

time.'? entertain for the (thT and wa-ak ' Moie- comic. rt she has, _ • 

over, to me alu* seemed the emhii.lniient of ‘Tut Mr Shane, wlicj was lie 1 jnit in 

that old-W’oi'lcl refineimnt, that, as.s<*rtive ymiing eagerly'. 

colonial as I w.is, i coulcl tIioioughl\ .ijiprc*- ^One of the onld O’C’onnells, .if conme Kni';i ! 

ciate. And she elmi'f to me, tin, gemtie Irmh llu'y were belore lh>' Compicst, mr , fiad Jiom i 
lacly', looking oageudy for my coming, and iol- fir.st to 1.1^1 an ojien li.inde'l rac-e Ami liy reason ! 
lowing me wdth wistful gl.iriee, w’hcn 1 took of th.it s.nue geiiero ily, Mastlu'r Sh.nie, when I 
my leave. She siutke hut sehloni of her past, he eaim* of age ioiind, that .saving the oiihl Jlall ' 
and althom.'h adverting at Iniie.s to her Jong- and tw'o hnndrecl acres of hog, ’sorra a foot of I 
<'\]'e(ie(l Ijic-iid, serMtied, Oil the wdiole, to prefer the gre.it e'Utes of his ance-tovs belonged to him. 
drawing mo on^ to talk of my .school Iric-mls — And now', miss, I ’ll tidl you the whole story, 
and studies. Tiien, c'u s; ,j,,T.n<,v ntteriioou, tor it’.s you dc.-arves to he treatecl like a Iric lid 
she would \vaihle j.' ■■! \ . (■ h ballads tc* oi the iamily', .so kind you’vy been to my ])Oor 

her harp, in a womlertiilly cle.ar true vou-e, lady’ 'Jhere was a enleinn h^ok on lic.-r A\-ni)klc d | 
the sound of which always diew old Mally i.ue as she made llic promise; and without j 
from the kitchen. I W'.as accustomed on those fiutlier jireaiuhJe, old Mally related her iak , I 
occasions to sing '/’Ac U'Caiin’ o’ the Grien to Bomewliat as lollcavs. j 

a piano accompaniment; .ami wlieii Mally’s ‘Muss Kathleen .and !Ma.slher Sh.ane W'i*re 

n.at]pnal_ enthusi.i,.ni w.as feuthciently stirred by cousin^, and reared together at the Hall liy Ahss 
its irre.siatib]e p.issiou and pathos, to dash into OClomu'll, thcac aunt, for they were orjihans. 

thereby setting the old woman capering Fine childer they were ; .and tluy grew' up 

like a true daughter ol Klin. ^ among the kindly Kerry folks, who loved tlu'in I 

Mally invari iblv .apologised to her mistress lor tlieir owm sakes, as w'ell as for the good 
for ‘fehakmg !i -r !.■ ■!, .as she termed the aiitics blood that shcwved itself so plainly i’g both. I’or 
she indulged in ; then, b(*.stowing an admiring Jiadii’t Mi.ss Katlileeu the bloom of the rn,se, 
glance on me, usually .added insinuatingly: ‘Sure, the ey'e of the dove, and the swa-ete.st temper 
miss, nobody as Iiadn’t a dro]i of the real oiild in l^rel.and? And w\asn’t Masther Shane tall 

blood could lilt the tune a.s yon do.’ .and handsome, with curly black Iiair, the eye 

‘You think she has Kerry blood in her veins, of the hawk, and the’bould bearing of tlie 
Mally ?’ Mi.ss Moonshee W'onld say w.th a -mil- . O’ConnellH? Sure, they were, made for e.aeh 
‘Sorra a doubt of it; and it M.iuImt ''■uir.* other, everybody said; and so tbev .seemed to 
heard her pliiy The BocTcij Roads to JJublin, he’d think, the youTg masther being barely' one-and- 
.say the same.’ tw'eutv, .ami his couRin but eightc*eu w'lien thc'y 

Tim little lady’s face uhv.ays reddened at tlie w'ere betrothed. AVirra ! but sorrow w'.as at hand, 
mention ot the turegomg name, and I noticed Miss O’Coiiuell the aunt died; and'^licr income, 
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that had kept thorn all comlortahlo, died with | loeiflhoi* on the ^f>fa. Her liead was hidden on ' 
ho7‘; so, as I said boloro, except the ould Ifall, 1 his sli-mhler, and slio was oryin" Litterly; while I 
a'Joit of wot hoe;, and a tfdle of inonoy in the ! ITe, jioor hoy, a Ivonhled look on his handsome ' 


hank, Mnsllier Shane was loft Ai> for 

Kathreini, lier sweet face A\as her torlune. 

‘ Well, ifti^s, the poor younu' masthor was ni;^di 
det*p(Tati* ; In* eouKhi't tear Imnself away from 
his cousin; and if lie mariiod her, tlieie was 
little hut .starvation before tliem. Twas mi' hty 
li.ird oil the vonng ('I’eatuio. ; hut llie dai*ker 
things looked, the closer they clung to one 
another ; and however despondent he mi-dit 
h(*, the in.isther h.id always .i .smile for Miss 
Kiithlecn ; while she, (Jo.] hlo-^s hej-, lov'd the 
\(‘rv ground he Avalkc'd on J had nnvM'd them 
hotii, so it was ipnto natural they shouhl <on- 
Ihie in ould I^lally • 

‘Och, hut it \\ is a hlafk d.iy when M.istlior 
Shane made n]» Ins Timid to .M'ek Ins fortune 
in Andralia. ’ 1 h\.i,s jouiej; Ivhv.ird l>o\ 1 e ]mt 
it into lu.s h(‘ad to emigr.de. ilo nas the 

.s( coud v,)n of Sgiiire l)oylu oi Kilhhog ('adle; 
and h.ivnitr a hd. of mone\', he thought Mould 
niilvi' it iiiori* ]iv sheep. ki^'imiig in Yicloi i.i. 
iMi a Ihleu, Ins ^l''ler, the to;\ l, of the county, 

aiel a gte.it liKiid ol i\li K.dlih eii'.s, na-. nihl 

to ' () V dll iiiiii : and the I aig and .sliort of 

it was, .Mustlier Shane, JMi-s (udhleen, and the 
t\>o vuii'’' l)o^les made nil Iheir minds to liy 
lie ir 111' k lo';( tliei mi tin fai-awav land. 
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Iia.l ( l.qni'il, w'e li.id lift ould Ireland and cai!".! 
lor ]\h Ihounn m a hig einigr.int .slnii. Ah, 
Wears' me' hut then* was swei Ihearimg g.ilon 
.'ihoard. All the geutleiueii Were head and ear-! in 
]ovi> with niv young ladii's lUit K.dhleen 

I liad iKi eve^ save loi her eou'in ; and l\liss Klleii 
flouled tlieiu all to tlnir ^.l('e^, all hnt a 'soung 
Liigli.sh ollieer, w'lio had a snnle now and a-gani 
from her - lust fo keep np In', iie.nt, .she .s.iid 

‘AVe ♦ook close 'hi five montli.s to iii.dve the 
voyage; ainl ]deased all on hoard woie when 
tha 'auidior wa.s (In^pped in lJoh.'’on’s Lay 
"Melhourne w'as a Pinall ])laee in the ye.ir lie 
1. Hided, more like a vill.age than (he gre.d. 
eity of lu-da}'. lint tlie young folks ivere in 
high spirits, ready to uiaks^ the .best of esery- 
tlimg, even tlie <lnty inn they w'ere foived to 
put nj) at life first night ashore. "Ne.vt d.i.\, 
the gentlemen hired a small lour-roomed cabin, 
into whii'h jji* moved, and where the young 
things wcu' as 1 'ipv as the day was long. It 
hud been .i".n ! In . l^lns Kathleeu’H wi dding 

W'<'i.s not to tube jihice nidil Ma'dlier Shane •and 
young Doyle had luiilt tlieii house on tlie land 
allotted to thi'in Romevt’here in the Western 
District; the hulje* remaining in Mclhounie 
under ould Mally’s*ch — di.rin.' their .ih^once. 

‘The night hefo*--* il'-v lei:. was cooking 
the supper in the kitchen, wdien Masther Shane 
c.illed me into the parlour. The yonnff J )nyles 
were out, am? he and Mi.s.s Kathleen w'erc sitting, 


I face, •'va-i trying to comfort her; hnt ’tw'asn’t ii ! 
j hit of Use “Silane,'' she sobbed, “'tis the first | 

' time Ave Ve been parted, and my heart tells me 
we shall iKWer meet again.” 

^ Mally,” sa.As the ni'a-thci’ deppairingly, “wdiat ' 
'can I py to comfort her f ’ Tiieii a sudden ' 

, ilionght sfuking him, he turned to hi.s cousin, 

I with a bill lie, and “ Maimirneen,” say.s he, “you j 
■ haven't forgotten the onhl storv W'o read long ago ■ 
of llu* lu-ave Sir Jlohind, w'ho sounded his liorn ;| 
in (he I'a^-s ol Jhuicc.svalics in the Pyrenees, ' 
will'll he AViis sore he.^i't by the Moors, and how ; 
j (Mi.irhm.igne tin* great lynperor licard the sound i 
w’heje he w'.is hunting, iiioie than a hundred 
'mill's .nv'iv'^'' She s.iid .‘die rcnii inhered the ' 

j (.lie. “ AVell,” s.iy.'’ he, “am not I your own 
] Iriie knight, asthore ? And although 1 haven t a 
I horn like the gallant Sii liolaud, i have some- 
' llinig in-it a.i gmid—a stout stockman's wdnp. i 
i S(*, if d.inger hi'f.ill, i ‘11 )U't letili a Founding . 
sm.ick with (li(\l.isli, and heii' in tlii.s cahm you 11 
hear (he noise ” i 

‘lie was smiling ail the t^me he wais speaking; ' 
hut Ml'S Kathh en look it scrionsly. “ You won’t 
foi'gi't,” Fa)s she “Sure and 1 warn'!.,' s.ays he, 
“if joiril piomi'’e not to liet till you hear the 
sound of the la-h.'' — “T iiroiuise,” says she; 
and with that Mns IClli ii and her brother 
c'lmi' in at the front door, and 1 went hack to 
till' kill hen. 

‘ Will, .mi''!-, Ahi-fhi'v Sh.ine and his friend 
sf.iil''.l next d.iy AMtli hall-a do/en nii'ii and four 
fw.igiim. “ Von 'll take care ol Mi.ss Kathleen,’ 

I s.ud the poor hov Avi'trully when bidding me 
! good h;\e; “ .ind '-hould anything happen to me, 
j yon ’ll 11 "! er desert her, will a on, M.illy i"' — “ C\iu 
j’\ou doubt it^’’ .‘>11(1 1. “Put wliat .sliotild 
J li.'ppcii to oiii' a-' 1 "' ]U’ay(‘il lor h}" a puie .saint 
! like my young l.uly * ’ — “ What, iinleed,’ mnt- 
j tered lie; and then he wrung niy hand, and 
' hiiiiied oil to tike In', last kiss from the .swei'L . 
lip' he loved .so AVell, little ihuiklilg 't\A'a.s the 
Ai'iA' l.nt on till' 'ide the guna*. ' 

‘So Ave AM'iv left alone, the two young ladies 
and niA'M'h, in tlu' little {'ahni in JMelhoiirne , 
Mns K.ithleen kept hi'r Avoid, and didn't fret, ; 
llioiigh many .i tune her henit Avas full. Slii' 
pi^t AAi'iit quietly about the lunise, tliinkmg of 
her cousin and nought cLe. ''J’wmild Juia'c heiui | 
a dull time hut for Mns Ivllen Poyle. Slu' Avas : 
the one to he alAAaay.s .sinring, joking, or I'lnghiug, j 
and the dnaa sped riqndly unfil the ninth after | 
the young geutlomeii* h.nl set out on their , 
lournev. ^’Twas a Fnday night- -I remember i 
It well, for sorra a hit of fidi could 1 get for 
llie dinner tli.it d.if ; and ]\li..s Ellen laughed ; 
Avhen 1 came hack ■■■ii.'v-l 'liile 1. .iml .saya j 
.she- “AYe .shan't dim- !■ I..'.. -Mi.l.i ; aa'o 'J l , 

ju.st AA-ait till ti'a-limi Ai. i 'i> iheA did. 1 
Pas.sing nine oMoek, they AA'ould have me into 
the parlour, “lor, Mally,” savs Mhs Ellen, 
“AA-e AA.int 3^011 to tell us one of your capital j 
storie.s. Lei it he about IvorrA'.” AYe were j 
sitting round the table, our knitting ^ in our I 
haiid"^ 1 w-as hetAveen the young ladies, and , 
had ju'-t opened my mouth to say that the j 
story’ I meant to gh’o them Avas culled the j 
Panshec of Gobkillin, A^hcn, Avithoiit a bit of j 
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\varninf», my darling Mips Kathleen gave a 
svicMcu btart-~-“ The' stock wliip'” she mod, 
“I heard it distinctl} !” Miss Kathleen trembled 
like an aspen leaf ; and calling to mind Mjftsther 
Shane’s words, my heart sank within me. She 
lay back in her chair without a sign of life, her 
fair young faie convulsed with such a look of 
terror as 1 never saw before or since. 

‘ We got her into bed, and then Miss Ellen 
ran out for a tln( tor ; and chancing to meet Air 
Webl), tlie surgeon ot the ship that carried us to 
Mi'lbourne, hrought him hack with her. He 
was both kind and skilful, and did his best for 
my stricken dailing ; hut lie told us plump and 
plain that her case was a inoital had one. 'Twas 
brain-fever slic had ; -and for weeks sin* lay 
Twixt life and death, raving over and always 
of her cousin and tin* danger la* was in. 

‘The fever was at its Jieiglit, when, late one 
night, }oung Edward Doyle knocked at the door 
(.Icliom* ! blit he had the had new's to tell 
Masther Sliane, tlie last and best of liis .race, 
was dead, niurth<*red by the hlood-thii’sty blacks 
It was on the nnith evening after they had lelt 
Melbourne that the savages set u])on them, taking 
them at unawares as tlioy sat round theit camj)- 
fire. But a volley from the white men’-* ])i 
sent the blacks hack into the hush liouling like 
fiends. Then it was that the masther, vuwing 
vengeance on the savages, plunged into the wood 
in hot pursuit of them. Tlie others followed, 
but in tlie d.irkiiess lost sight of him ; imr dnl 
they find the poor boy till daybreak Ho was 
lying under a tree (puto dead, the blood slowly 
oozing from a deep wouud in his side. He had 
Hung away his empty pistol ; but hi.4 light 
hand still gripped the heavy wlup with winch 
be had seemingly defended him&ell against his 
, enemies. '^J’liey buried him where he lell, umh*r 
the shade of a blue-gum, with only a rude 
cross at his licad, to maik where the last ot 
the O’Connells lay. 

‘Siudi was the sad tale young Doyle told ns, 
tlie tears running flown his face the while, for 
lie hjved Masther Shane like a brolher, ami his 
h 'art ached for Aliss Kathleen. The doLtoi shook 
Ills head when he heard the story. ’Twould he 
a meicifiil thing, ho said, provuled his jiatieiit 
did recover, that all recolkn tion of the past 
should have laded from her mind. 

‘She did recover, pofir darling, hut very slowdy. 
At first, W'e thought her memory wais entirely 
gone. By degi ees, however, .she began to remem- 
ber, and hy-and-by asked for her cousin. To 
please her, we said he had gone on a long journey 
np-coiintry ; and wlien’we found .she believed 
it, Air Webb told us to keep up the delusion. 

‘Well, mi'-s, there isn’t much more to tell. 
Afiss Mllen Dovle married the English oflicer 
who was so sweet on her during the Vf>yage out, 
and went with him to Tasmania About tin* 
same time. Squire Doyle’s eldest son having been 
killed in the liunting-field, Alisther Edward was 
written for by lii.-i lather. But before lie went, he 
had this cottage built and fiirnisheil for Aliss 
Kathleen ; and he and Airs Majt»r (layworthy — 
Alisa Ellen Doyle that was-~.settled a ' small 
pension on my mistress, that kee]is lier in 
comfort. Here we ’ve lived for over thirty yearh ; 
and except for the, longing she has to see her 
cousin, It lia^n’t beem altogether an unhappy 


time for iny poor lady. I used to w'orry myself, 
thinking how lonesome she’d^leel if 1 were 
taken liist. But since she’s come to know ajid 
love you, miss, I ’ve been ipiite easy ; for should 
anything happen to ould Mully, I know you '11 
never see her at a los.s.’ 

The old Irishwoman had told her tale with 
‘emotion. Nor could I for the moment help 
crediting the supernatural element in tlie story. 
But at tins imMueut Aliss Alooiiishee’s voice W'as 
heaid calling me l)y name, and I hurried to the 
sitting-room. Kever had I seen her moie 
animated. Her eyes were sparkling, her cheeks 
criiu.son, and slu' .‘•miled gaily as T cnti'ivd. ‘ Aly 
dear,’ she crieil, ‘ I have had such a sw’ei't dream, 
all about the dear fiiend you have often hi'aul 
me mention — my cousin Shane. But I inu'-t 
show you hi.s likeness.’ And with fingers that 
trembled sailly, the ])oor lady ojiened a locket 
she always wore, disclosing the miniature of a 
fine-l(H>kmg jmutli, with a plea-.LUt exjuesMon 
on his flank open countenance. 

‘Is he not hamDome?’ she inquired, gazing 
fondly on the .smiling laie. 

‘He is imbed,’ J returned, feeling the ti-aiS 
gatheiiiig in my eye.% 

‘ Dear Shane, wli.at a di'.il he must have 
' gone through ' But he is really coming to-mght, 
ah ' yes, and then how liappy we shall be. I 
may not lell yon my dri*am to-day,’ she added 
with a little laiigli ; ‘hut to-moriow, you wull 
look 111 to-morrow hi'l'ore jou go to fliiuch? 
Then, my dear, you shall know all ’ 

T gave the desired promi.se ; and shoitly 
after, bent mv steps lumu wards, meditating on 
poor little Miss Mooiislite’s sad history and ! 
luirmlesi <kdusif>n. The morrow found me an 
hom bi'lbrc chnnh-tnue at hi'r dour. It was 
opened by Alally. ‘Aliss K.ithleeii has ovet- 
slept hoi sell,’ she Buid ; ‘hut I’ll ju-,t tap and 
a.slc if .she won’t see you in bed.’ 

Uoi>eate<l knocks at In r iuisti‘os','.s door (dieit- 
ing no 1 espouse, the old Irishwoman tinned 
the handle and pi'cpod in. ‘ She 's sound 
asleep, poor dai! mg,’ slie whisjjered. ‘Just cast 
your eyes on her, miss, and see liow pleased 
she looks ’ 

1 did so. The expression on her face wa.s 
indeed a hap]»y one ; but there was that about 
it which caused me to stej) quickly forward 
and lay my hand lightly on the Imw of the 
.sleeper. It wms icy cold ! Yes ; ho, had civne 
for her at ktst, tlx* long-expected lover. Fur, 
gazing on the plaiid countenance of tlie dead, 
who could doubt but a vision of the beloved 
one had gladdened the .soul of tlie sleeper, and 
left its ]mpres.s on her .smiling ffice, ere death 
had claimed its jirey ! 

‘’Twould he a siu 1o wdsh her back, .so happy 
.she lotdcs,’ wailed poor old Alally. — ‘But oh, 
.Miss Kathleen, doiling, wliy didn’t you take 
me with von ' ’ 

The ei'paration was but of bri(*f duration. The 
faithful old Iri.shwoman soon followed poor 
little Aliss Aloonshee t(» the grav*e ; and a white 
marble cross in a corner ^ of the Alelbourne 
Ceinelery nmiks tlio spot wliere mistress and 
maid sleep thidr last sleep. 
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LOriS BASTEUIl. 

On tlie iiigado of a little house in the Rue des 
Taiiueiirs at Dole may be seen a plate beariii", 
ju letters of the following inscription 

‘Here was born Louis Pastkur, December 27, 
LSJ2.’ It was ]>laoi‘(l there in the presence of 
the In mg man, as he W'as borne in a triumphal 
proi ession along tfie streets ol the old town •where 
he had s])ont his early days. ‘ England has ceased 
to stone and burn hi‘r proplicts,’ says Eroude in 
Ills Life of Carlyle; ‘she, is contented to pay 
tbc'iii some moderate homage, and leaves the final 
decorating work to future generations.’ In (ler- 
many and France, tin; final decorating work is 
less grudgingly aw'arded. The crowns "with oak 
Jer^^es are not oidy gis'en to actoiN and prima 
ilonnas, and still less to politicians, but they are 
worn by men of science, to whom the w'ord 
‘siieeess’ bears a different moaning from that 
which is commonly given lo it amongst ourselves . 
witli them, success does not mean money or fame ; 
it means the attainment of that know' ledge which 
shall bo of lasting benefit to humanity. 

rastour’s parents w’cre of humble origin, and 
poor. His father, ivi old soldier, decorated on tlie 
iifdd of*l)attle, took up the trade of a tanner when, 
the^ w'ar over, he returned to France, and wais 
obliged to -work very hard to keep the wolf from 
the door. Nevertheless, he found tune every 
evening to superintend the lessons of his son, 
who at an early age was sent •to college, and 
of whom he was dctiTinincd to make an educated 
man. The b^y, however, W'as no infant prodigy ; 
and it is reported of him that he did not always 
take the shortest road citlier to or from school. 
He was fonder of drawing than anything else, and 
whenever he could escape from his hooks, \fould 
amuse himself by taking portraits of his neigh- 
bours. An old lady tft Arbois was heard to 
regret, as time -vieiit on, this wasted talent, and 
to say: ‘What a pity ho should have buried 
himself in chemistry, for ho migli# have made his 
fortune ns a painter !’ In due time, however, the 
passion for york, after-w'ards so imperative, w as ; 


horn within him. •He left Aibois foi . , 

and there received the degree of hacJichcr des 
lettres. He ivaa immediately appointed tutor in 
the same college ; and in the intervals of his 
duties^ he follow^ed the Vourse of mathematics 
necessary to prepare him for the scientific exami- 
nations of the Ecole Normale. There, at the 
first examination, he passed fourteenth on the 
list But this did not satisfy him : he began a 
now year of preparation, settling himself to work 
in a silent comer of Pans. lie then came out 
fourth ; and in 18-13, he wais enabled, in the great 
school where he w'as destined to take so distin- 
guished a place, to follow out to his heart’s con- 
tent his passion for cheini'.try. 

At thif’. time, two prolessors as different as 
possible both in manner and system of teaching, 
exercised an equal influence over tlicir pupils. 
Dumas, at the Korhonne, polished and grave, 
was accustomed to dwell on general j^i'JRciples ; 
Balard, at the Ecole Normale, vivacious and 
enthusiastic, overwhelmed his audience with the 
multitude of facts, and did not always give his 
words time to follow his thoughts. One day, 
as he was showing potash in the lecture-room to 
the .'-tudents, he exclaimed wuth fervour : ‘Potash 
— which — potash then — potash in short — w'hich 
I now’ picsent to you.’ 

The rules of the Ecolc Normale might well 
be copied in many other educational institutions ; 
they leave much to the student himself, who has 
free access to the laboratories and the library, 
where he may consult all the scientific journals 
and reviews. PrefHipposing the earnest purpose 
of the individual, tins system ^eatly develops 
the spirit of research ; but to Pusteur were 
lacking many ol the advantages enjoyed by the 
present day students, for, although he wa.s made 
‘dean’ at an incredibly early age, and intrusted 
with the scientific .studies at the Ecole Normale 
Sup^eure, he had no laboratory ; and when he 
petitioned the Minister of Public Instruction for 
one, the reply W’as worthy of the period W’hcn 
science was at a discount, w hen (ylande Bernard 
lived in a Binall damp pirret, and Bcrthelot was 
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nothing more than an assistant in the College 
de Franco. The reply was this : ‘ There is no 
clause in the budget to grant you fifteen him-" 
dred francs a year to defray the cxpcnsi^ of 
experiments.’ 

Pasteur, whose only thought was to learn, to 
question, and to stud}; did not hesitate to estab- 
lish a laboratory — a very modest one, however — 
at his own expense ; and there was probably 
born within him that scientific imagination which 
has been lately somewhat mistily described as 
a preconceived idea. He was too simple to 
arrogate to himself any unusual or peculiar 
method of discovery ; b\jt he used to say tliat 
nothing could be done without preconceived 
ideas ; and Professor Tyndall commenting on 
the words, insists that they are far from meaning 
ideas without antecedents : u^ing his own poetic 
vein, he remarks that the » lays are gone for 
ever when angels u hispered into the hearkening 
human ear secrets which had no root in man’s 
previous knowledge or c.\perieiice ; and that the 
only revelation now c'peii to the wise* arises 
from ‘intending the mind’ on acquired know- 
ledge. At the time when Pasteur undertook Ins 
investigations on the diseases of silkworms, he 
had never seen a silkworm ; but the iiroconccived 
ideas he brought to bear upon the subject were 
the vintage of garnered facts. 

Remaining as Balard’s assistant at the Ecole 
Norniale, although he had been offered the 
professorship of Phj'sics in the Lyc(5c of Tournon, 
Pasteur began the stiuly of crystals ; and the 
manner in which he — stdl so young a student 
— explained away the difficulties which had 
appeared insurmountable to the great investigator 
Mitscherlicli, immediately attracted the attention 
of the Academy. Wlicn, some time later, Bmt 
brought the inquirers together, ^Mitscherlicli said : 
‘I had studied with so much care and per- 
severance, m their smallest details, the two salts 
which formed the subject oi my note to tlu- 
Academy, that if you liave established what 1 
was unable to discover, you must have been 
guided to your result by a preconceived idea.’ 
And this was absolutely the case, for the result 
was readied by simple eommoii-scuse ; and the 
wonder is, not that a searcher of such penetra- 
tion as Pasteur sliould have discovered a differ- 
ence in the facets of otherwise analogous crystal.^, 
but that an investigator so powerful and so 
experienced as Mitscherlicli should have missed 
it. But besides the discovery that certain crys- 
tals supposed to be identical are not really so, 
Pasteur went on to further and exceedingly 
curious conclusions. He satisfied himself of the 
distinction between minerals or artificial products 
and the products which are extracted from 
vegetables. Such conclusions — supported, ^ it is 
needless to say, by the most careful experiments 
— are sure to arrest the attention of a large class 
of people, who, dreading materialism, are ready 
to welcome any generflisation which separates 

the living from the inanimate world ; and even 
should they be considered somcAvliat inseenro, 
the studies from which they wore drawn ajp 
known to be sound, and must endure for ever, 
however theory mny change and inference fade 
away. 

l^i'^teur was now led by force of circumstances 
to rc'linquibh a line of rescandi winch still pos- 
ses-scs for him an invincible attraction. By a 
sudden turn, he was thrown unexpectedly upon 
the subject of fermentation ; and fermentation 
led to the study of diseases ; but lie itill laments 
tliut he never had time to retrace his steps. At 
the time when I’asteur ivas nonniiatecl dean of 
the Faculty of Sciences at Lille, fermentation 
was bat little understood. The yeast-plant had 
been discovered ; and a German manufaeturer of 
chemicals had noticed that coninion commeri lal 
tartrate of lime fermented on being dissolved 
and exposed to a moderale heat, lbs solution, 
he described, uliicli was at li o[>id and inri*, 

became turbid, and piis was owing to the lunlti- 
plication of a microscojiic la’^faniMii. Pasteur 
recognised in tliis little organism a living fer- 
ment, and became assured that ferments are in 
all cases living things ; the sub^itances formerly 
regarded as ferments being in reality the food 
of ferments. But whence come those minute 
organisms'? It was imyio.-ohle for P.isleur to 
accejit the theory of spontaneous generatK'ii, so 
enthusiastically biipported by Pom bet «iml others. 

One by one ho explained the fallible nature of 
their experiment, and proved, by his own, that 
not a single circiimstanci' liad yet appeared to 
justify the assertion that luKi'oseopie orgam^Illfi 
come into the w'orld without germs or W'ithout 
parents like themselves. TFe Fjieedib brought 
the most bcicntific men to his owm ciuicl unions. 

M. Fleurcns, permanent secivLiry ol the Academy 
of Scienee.'J, delivered his opinion before the 
whole Academy in the following wm’ds ; ‘As 
long as my opinion was not formed, I had 
nothing to .say ; now it is formed, and I can 
speak. The expermiimls are decisive. If spon- 
taneous gcneratn)n bo a fact, what is necessary for 
the production of animalcula? Air and' putres- 
cible liqiuMs. Now, I’asteur puts air and putres- 
cihle liquuls together, and nothing is proditcCd. 
Spontaneous generation, then, has no existence. 
Tlio.se w'ho blill doubt, have failed to grasp the 
question.’ 

Pobteur had' now Iho key to many problems. 

He trficed all the maladic.s of winiT to a specific 
organism winch acted a.s a ferment, and could 
be destroyed at a temperature of one hundred 
and twenty-two degrees Fahrenheit without injury 
to the wme. It wras the san^e thing w’lth beer : 
thet.causeb of deterioration are identically the 
same ; and the heating of bottled beer as a means 
of preservation is iiovv largely practised, espe- 
cially in Europe and in America. 

Pasl^eur’s next investigatidn|| were directed to 
the diseases of silkworms. In the year 1849, 
an epidemic ^’llireatcncd to destroy the w^hole 
silkworm commerce of France. The symptoms 
were variable, and would break 9 ut sometimes 
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in the cgf^s, sometimes in the ‘ worms,* sometimes 
during the processes of moulting. Innumerable 
i^mcdios were tried without success, and the 
cultivators were in despair. Pasteur was per- 
suaded to leave for a time the experiments which 
had been* so fruitful, and to advance with hesi- 
trftion on an unknown road ; but the misery 
of the population of certain di'partnients in 
the south of France decided liim to accept 
tlie offer made him by his old master Diim.is, 
Avho bad bemi nominated EeporWr of the Com- 
mission set on foot to determine the best ni<‘aiis 
of combating the epidemic. Pafateur staibd for 
Alais, wbero tlie plague was r.aging, and bad 
not been there many hours when he w.u? able to 
show to several members of the Agricultural i 
Committee some infinit<‘ly small bodies in fertain | 
worms. lie found them in tlie eggs, the worms, 
and tlie niotlis ; but, curiously enough, not always 
in tlio.se nbich showed signs of disiMse. Otlier 
observers bad already suggested a possible con- 
nection between the m<ila<lv and tlie.se little 
bodies, but liad failed to follow out the iiive.sti- 
[ giition Pasteur ullirmed ihat hero W'as the 
disease, and— twenty days alter bis arrival- -that 
I it Ava-i only in the moths that search should be 
made for them ; that the germ of the malaily 
might be pri'seut in the eggs and escape detection ; 
ill the worm a bo it might elude mieroscopii- 
e\amiii.itioii ; butlliat in the niotli it reached a 
(b'lJopmi'iit '^o dbtiuet as to render the recogni- 
tion immediate. Ih ’■> nudhs, healthy 

eggs were sure to !• >• . heullh;v vgg^, 

lie.ilthy worms; from beap I-v ivoriiM, fnic' (^K■o(^n.'^; 
.‘•0 that the problem : »’ ; !■ u to France of 

its silk husbandry reduced it.sell to the .separation 
of the liealtliy Irom the unhealthy inoth.s, the 
reject loll ol the latter, and the exclusive employ- 
ment of the eggs of tin* former. This was the 
substance of the note which P.usteur presented to 
the Committee of Alais He .soon settled the 
fpiC'^tion of contagion, iijion wlucli oin'nions were 
much divided lie gavx‘ healthy ^^ol•m^ lo.ae.s 
over which infected w’oriu.s had jiassed, ami found, 
by tins means, be could communicate the disease 
to as many worms as lie chose. It therefore 
became no longer possible to doubt that pebriiie 
wa.s a contagious disca,sc, Tlic simple method by 
wliich Pasteur insured the cultivator ag.imst a 
recurreilce of the ejiidemic is now univer.sally 
adopted. As soon as her egg,s are laid, the moth 
i., ^tfrushed iu u mortar and mixed xvith a little 
water; tlie nii.xture i.s examined by tlie micro- 
scope, and .'ihould a germ of the disease be found, 
the eg^s are immediately de.stroyed, with every- 
thing, belonging to tliem. Workshop,s arc met 
with every'w^acrc at the time of the cultivation, 
in which wfiluen and young girls are steadily 
employed, under strict siiperMsion, in pounding 
and cxaminifig the motli.s, setting aside those 
eggs which are jicrfectly healthy, and destroying 
the rest. ’ ^ 

Pasteur returned to Paris crowned with success ; 
but he had overtaxed his^ strength, and was seized 
with paralysis. Seeing, as lie thought, the near 
approach of dcat^*hc insisted upon dictating a 
last note on his important studies ; hut the end 
was not yet, and there were mauyfeore triumph 
in store lor him. _ . 

Advancing in his discoveries on living fer- 
ment^ he drew nearer and nearer to a know- 


ledge of the causes of contagious diseases ; but 
Jie rather drew back from this special inquiry. 
Thc^ ancient medical theory of parasites and 
living coutagia was revived, and I*asteur’s own 
re.searche8 on fermentation had much to do with 
it. He could no longer maintain the part of 
more spectator, and taking up the investigations 
orDavainc, Eayer, and Eo^h, he approached the 
stmly of the teriihle cattle-plague, wliich for so 
many yeai« had eluded all research. No doubt 
could be entertained of the para.sitic nature of 
the disease, to wdiicli all animals were subject 
excepting birds. And lierc Pasteur stepped in 
with what Tyndall calks a ‘hand specimen’ of 
Ills genius. The temperature which prolubits 
the multi plication of tlie poboriou.s parasite is 
forty-four degrees ; the temperature of the blood 
of birds is forty-two degrees — it is tlierefore close 
upon tbal which dc.slr(iy.s infection, and might 
well be the cau.M> of their immunity. Pasleur 
then made the follo^viug experiment He jdaced 
the* feet ol a fowd in cold water, thereby con- 
.sideraldy lowering the temperature. He then 
iiioculatod it, and in four-and-tweiity hours it 
w'as dead. The ..r'nnr'it wn dim bed by 
inocuhlting a chilleo f w>' ..!>■ v : . Ibo fever to 
come to a bead, and then remoiing the patient 
wrapped in cot ton- wool, to a W'urm chamber, 
where it rapidly recoi'cri'd ; iiroving that the 
career of the paru'site was brought to an end. 
The expci’iiiient is i-midusive, and is full of sug- 
ge.stivene.ss as regards the treatmoni of fever lu 
man. The next stop was the tonsequeuee of 
long dwelling on the my.stery of vaccination. 
Since mo.st disca.se.s are in their nature non- 
rccuiTcnt, why should there not, In* argued, 
be found for each of them a preventii'e dis- 
ca.se, which, being biniilar, but not so virulent, 
should act as a hafegu.ird ? I’a^teur found that 
lengthened contact with free air weakens the 
contagion, or the micro, bCopi<* par.isites ; they am 
living things, demanding certain clemeut.s oi‘ life, 
as do other Jiving thiMg.s’, and they may so use 
up that which the body contains as essenli.'il to 
their growth, that it may be impossible to pro- 
duce H second crop. Even a less vigorou.b jiara- 
.site may sullice to exhaust the soil, and tlicn a ; 
liiglily imilent one may be introduced, and ivill j 
jirove powerles:). Thus is the wdude .sci ri t of 
Jenner’s discovery; but be employul it only in 
a single disea-.e, leaving the field to Pasteur, who 
grasped at once the nature and extent of the 
discovery, and applied it wdth ro.sult'^ wliich 
have appeared almost miraculous. 

In 1881, Pasteur conqnumcated to the Academy 
hi.s discovery, that by rejicated ‘cultivations’ of a 
poiiSoiious parasite, mucli ot its virulence could | 
be destroyed— that, iu fact, it might be rendered 
benign; and thaiigli much applause followed hi.s 
exposition, some of liis colleagues could not help 
suggesting that there was a little romance in the 
theory. The President of the Society of Agri- 
culture at lifelun invited Pasteur to make a 
public experiment of splenic fever vacematiou. 
He accepU'd ; and on May 5, 1881, an immense 
concourse of interested spectators assembled to 
waten tlie result. A flock of sheep was divided 
into two groups ; those in the one were vaccinated, 
those in the other were left alone. A number 
of cows were similarly treated. After fourteen 
days, all the animals Vere inoculated with a 
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virulent kind of cattle-diseaso ; and three days 
f.ubseqncntlj'^, tAventy-one sheep wliich had not 
been protected by vaccination were dead, ana 
the remaining ones were dying. Tlie vaccihated 
sheep had hardly suffered at all. It Avas the^ 
same thing with the cows. A hurst of enthusiasm 
followed these marvellous results ; and although 
every new discovery ' ib sure to be opposed, the 
significant fact remains that Pasteur is over- 
whelmed with applications for vaccine. 

Pasteur is now over sixty years of age, but 
he still continues his researches with unabated 
energy ; the last have reference to the most 
terrible malady of all — to hydrophobia, con- 
cerning which Avc may have something to say 
by-and-by. The immense possibilities which his 
discoveries are constantly revealing leave hardly 
any prospect too wide for fulfilment 


A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF. 

CHAl’TER XLA I. 

Frances slept very little all night ; her mind 
was jarred and sore almost at every point. The 
day with all its strange expeiiences, aud still 
more strange suggestions, had left her in a giddy 
round of the unreal, in which there bcemed no 
ground to stand upon. Nelly Wiiitci bourn was 
the first prodigy in that round of wonders. Why, 
with that immovable tragic face, had she inti- 
mated to Lady Maikham the tenure upon which 
she held her fortune 'i Why had it been received 
as something conclusive on all bide.-j'? There is 
an end of Nelly. But vhy’ And tlnn came 
her mission to her aunt, the impression that had 
been made on her mind — the hope that had 
dawned on Frances ; and then the event which 
swept both hope and impression away, and the 
bitter end that seemed to come to evirvthing 
in the reappearance of Constance. Wa^^ it that 
she was jealous of Constance Frances asked 
herself in the silencNJ of the night, with noise- 
less hitter tears. The throbbing of her lieait 
was all pain ; life had become pam, and nothing 
more. Was it that she was jealous -jealous ol 
her sister? It seemed to Frances that her heart 
was being wrung, pressed till the life came out 
of it in great drops under some giant’s hands. 
She said to herself, No, no. It Avas only that 
Constance came in her careless grace, and the 
place was hers, wlierevfr she came ; and all 
Frances had doin*, or was trying to do, came to 
nought. Was that jealousy’ She lay awake 
through the long hours of tlie summer night, 
seeing the early dawn grow blue, and then warm 
and lighten into the light of day. And then 
all the elements of chaos round her, which 
whirled and whirled and left no honest footing, 
came to a pause and disappeared, and one thing 
real, one fact remained — George Gaunt in his 
fever, lying rapt from all common life, taking 
no note of night or day. Perhaps the tide might 
be turning now for death or life, for this was 
once more the day that might be the crisis. 
The other matters blended into a phantasmagoria, 


of which Frances could not tell which part was 
false and which true, or if anything was true ; 
but here wa.s reality beyond dispute. S*:e 
thought of the pale light stealing into his room, 
hlindiiig the ineffectual candles ; of ‘his weaiy 
head on the pillow growing visible ; of the 
long endless watch ; and far away among Dlie 
mountains, of the old people Avaiting and praying, 
and wondering Avhat ncAvs the morning Avould 
bring them. This thought stung Frances into 
a keen life and energy, and took from her all 
reflection upon matters so abstract as that ques- 
tion whether or not she wu^' jealous of Con- 
stance. What did it matter? so long as he 
could be brought back Iroin tlie gates of death 
aud the edge of the grave, so long as the father 
and mother could lie saved from that awful 
and murderous blow^ She got up ha‘'tily long 
before any one Avas stirring. There are moments 
Avhen all our iiieireetual thinkings, and even 
futile cfl'orts, end in a sudden determination 
tliat the thing must be done, nn<l reAvlations 
of how to do It. She got n]> wuth a little tremor 
upon her, such as a gre.it inventor might haAe 
Avlieii he saw at hist Ids way clearly, or a ])oet 
Avhen he has caught the sjiark of ceh-stial fire, 
L there anv machine that Avas ever iu\enteil, 
or eA*en any poAA'er so divine as the right Avay 
to saA^e a life and ddnei a soul’ Frances’ little 
frame Avas idl tingling, hut it mfule hei mind 
clear and firm. Slie asked herselt hoAV she could 
huA'e thought of any other but tins Avay. 

It Avas \<‘ry early in the moi-ning Avhen she 
set out. It it had not been Tanidon, in Avhich 
no cleAV lalh, the paths Avould haAai been AVi't 
with dcAV ; cM'ii in T>oiidon, there was a magical 
something in tlu' uir Avlnch breathed of Ihe 
morning, and which not all thi' housemauls’ 
brooms ami Iratlusmeii s eart^ in tbe world could 
disjal. Frances Avalkctl along iii tin* silence, 
along the long silent line ol tin* P.uk, AAdiere 
there Avas nobody .save a little < arly scliool- 
niistre.s.s, or peihajis a belated man about town, 
surprised by the morning, Avilh led eAe-, and 
lurtiA'e looks, in the oA'ercoat Avldcli liiil his 
eA’eiiing clothes, hurrying home to hn-ak the 
breadth of the sunshine, the soft morning light, 
Avhich AA'as neither loo warm nor da//liiig, but 
Avarmed gently, Kweetlj to the heart. Her 
trouble liad departed from her in the n solution 
she had taken. She was very grave, not know ing 
whether death or life, sorrow or hope, miglLt be 
in the air, hut composed, because, Avhatever it 
Avas, it must iioav come, all being done that man 
could do. She did not hasten, but Avalked slowly, 
knowing how jarly she was, how astonished her 
aunt’s servants Avould be to sec her, unattended, 
Avalking up to the door. ‘I Avill arise and go 
to my father.’ Wherever these W'ords can he 
said, there is a pc>aco m them, a sense of safety 
at leaivt. There are, alas, many cases in which, 
with human fathers, they cannot be said ; but 
AVafing, whatever his faults might he, had not 
forfeited his child’s confidence, and he would 
understand. To all hiiman aches and miseries, 
to be understood is the on'' comfort above all 
others. Those to whom she had appealed before, 
had been sorr,-i ; they had been astonished ; they 
had gazed at her Avith troubled eyes. But her 
father ^ould understand. This was the chief 
thing and the best. She went along under the 
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trees, which were still fresh and ffrceu, through 
the scenes whigh, a little while later, would he 
a-iir with all the inovenieiite, the comedies, the 
tragedies, the confusions and complications of 
life. But ’now they lay like a ]iart of the fair 
silent country, like the paths in a wood, like 
tlfh gl.'ides in a piwk, all silent and mute, 
birds in the branches, dew upon the grass— a 
place where Town had abdicated, where Nature 
reigned. 

Waring was an early riser, aceusloraed to the 
early hours of a primitive people. It was u 
curious experience to him to come <lown thiough 
a closed-uj) and .silent house, where the sun- 
shine came in between the chinks ol the shutter'-, 
and all was as it had been in the confusion ot 
the night. A fiightoiied maid-servant * came 
before him to open the study, winch his brother- 
in-law Cavendish h.ad*oc(;u]iied till a late houi. 
Traces of the lawj'ci’s vigil us'i'e still ap]>arent 
enough— his u aste-jiaper ba.sket lull of fragments ; 
the little tray standing in the (orner, winch 
ev(‘n when holding nothing mori' than soda-water 
and claret, suggests diHsijiatmu in the morning. 
Wanng was jarred by all ihis uujuvpareduess. 
lie tliouglit with a .sigh of the bookroom in 
the ]‘ala//o all open to jh(> .sweet morning air, 
beloie tlu' sun had (oiiK' lound that way; and 
iidien he stepped out niion the litde iron balcony 
nltached to the ■s'«ndow and looked out upon 
oilier backs oi bouses, all crowding round, the 
recollection of the blue seas, the saving palms, 
the great peaks, all carved against the brilliant 
sky, made liim turn b.ick in disgust. The mean 
London walls ot yellow brick, the narrow* house.s, 
the little wiiidow.s, all blinded with white blinds 
and curtains, so near tliiit he etmld almost touch 
them — ‘ ITow'cver, it w’ill not be like this at 
the AVarrcri,’ he said to liinrselt. He was no 
longer in the mood in which he had lelt Bor- 
dighcra ; but yet, having left, be w'as ready 
to aclvTiowdedge that Bonligheia was impossible. 
It had continued Ironi year to year—it might 
have eautinuetl lor ever, wuth Ih'ances ignorant 
of all that had gone Itefore ; but the tliiead of 
life once broken, could be knitted again no more. 
He aclciiowdedged tlii.s to himself; and then he 
found that in acknowledging it, he had brought 
himself face to face with all the gravest pro- 
blems of his life, ^le had held them at arm’s- 
length for years ; but iiow^ tlu'y had to be 
deckled, and there w'as no alternative. He must 
ni'^'t them ; he must look them lu the face. And 
hci% too, ho niu.st look in the face. Life once 
wore liad come to a point at wdiich neither habit 
nor the past could help him. All over again, 
as if he wej’e a boy coming of age, it W’ould 
have to be cleoided what it should be. 

Waring wa.s not at all surprised by the appear- 
ance of Fninces fresh with the morning air 
about her. *lt seemed quite natural to him 
He had forgotten nil about the London streets, 
and how' far it was from one point to another. 
Ho thouglit she had gained much in her short 
absence Irom him ; perliaps in learning how to 
act for herself^ to ^Jiiuk for herself, which she 
had acquired eintte she left him ; for he w'as 


pendent of ftim while sitting by his side at 


Bordighera, as she could have been at the other 
end of the world. But he w'as impressed by 
fhe steady light of resolution, the cause of 
wliiAi was as yet unknown to him, which was 
shining in her eyes. She told him her story 
Rt once, without the little explanations that had 
been necessary to the otliens. When she said 
George Gaunt, he knew qjl that there was to 
say. Die only thing that it was e.vpedicnt to 
conceal wa.s Markham’s jiart in the catastrophe, 
which wa.s, after all, not at all clear to Frances ; 
and as Waring was not acquainted with Mark- 
ham’s rejnitation, there w*as no suggestion in his 
mind of the name that w*as wanting to explain 
how the young officer, knowing nobody, had 
found entrance into the society wdiich had ruined 
hull, r’lvinces told her tale m few words. She 
W. 1 .S magii.auimou.'^, and said nothing of Constance 
on the one hand, any more of IVlarkham on 
the other. She told her father of the condition 
in which the young man lay, of his constant 
mii4eniig.s, .',0 paiifful to hear, the Red and 
Black that came np, over and over again, in 
lu.s distracted thouiipits — the distracting burden 
that awaited him if he over got free of that 
circle «f confuhion and pain — of the old people 
in Switzerland waiting for the daily new'.s, not 
coming to him as tliey wnslied, because of that 
one dicad yet Milgar diiricnlty wdiich only she 
understood. ‘Mamma says, of cour.se they w'ould 
not hesitate at the expense. 0 no, no ' they 
would not hesitate. But how can T make her 

understand 1 and we know ’ 

‘How could she understand ’ he said with a 
pale smile, wdiich F^>ances knew. ‘ »V/ic ha.s never 
hesitated.’ It was all that jarred even upon 
her excited nerves and mmd The situation was 
so much more clear to him than to the others, 
to whom young Gaunt w’as a stranger. Ami 
Waring wms in his nature something ot a Quixote ' 
to those who took him on the generous side. ! 
Ho listened — he understood ; he rcMiK'iubcred all I 
that had gone on under liis eyes The young j 
fellow had gone to London in desperation, i 
un.settled, and wounded by the woman to wdiom 
he hatl given Ins love — and he h.ad fallen into | 
the ficht snare that pre.sented itself. It w'as 
W'cak, it W’as miserable ; but it wa.s not more than 
a man could undi'rstaiid. When Frances found 
that at last her oltject w'as alt.ained, the unlikeli- 
ness that it ever should have been attained, 
ovcrwdielmed her even in the moment of victory. 
She clasped her urm.s round her father’s arm, 
and laid dowm her head upon it, and, to his 
great surprise, burst into a, passion of teara. 
‘What is the matter? What has hapi>ened 1 
H.avc I said anything to hurt you?’ he cried, 
half touched, half vexed, not knowing wdiat it 
w^as, smoothing her smooth hair half tenderly, 
half reluctantly, with his disengaged hand. 

‘ Oh, it is nothing, nothing ! It is my folly ; 
it is— happiness.. I have tried to tell them all, 
and no one w'ould understand. But one’s father 
— one’.s father is like no one else,’ cried Frances, 
wuth her cheek upon his sleeve. 

Waring was altogether penetrated by the.se 
simplb wwds, and by the childisli action, which 
reminded him of the time when the little forlorn, 
child he had carried away with him had no one. 
but him in the world. ‘My dear,’ he said, ‘it 
makes me happy that you think so. I have 
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been rather a failure, I fear, in most things ; 
but if yon think so, I can’t have been a failure 
all round.’ Ilia heart grew very soft over hik 
little gui. He was in a new world, though it 
was the old one. His sister, whom he had not 
seen for so long, had half disgusted him with 
her violent partisanship, though his was the 
party she uphold so, strongly. And Constance, 
who had no hold of habitual union upqn him, 
had exhibited all her limits to his eyes. But 
his little girl was still his little girl, and 
believed in her father. It brought a softening 
of all the ice and snow about his heart. 

They walked together through the many streets 
to inquire for poor Gaunt j and were admitted 
with shakings of the head and downcast looks. 
He had passed a very disturbed night, though 
at present he seemed to sleep. The uurse who 
had been up all night, and was mnch dejiresscd, 
was afraid that there were symjitoms of a 
‘change.’ *I tlimk the jiarents should he sent 
for, sir,’ she said, addroN-sing lierself at once to 
Waring. These attendants did not mind what 
they said over the uneasy bed. ‘ He don’t know 
what wc are saying, any more than the bed he 
lies on. — Look at him, miss, and tell me if you 
don’t think there is a change?’ Frances held 
fast by lier father’s arm. She was more diffident 
in his iirescnee Ilian she had been before. The 
Bun’ercr’s gaunt face was flushed, his lips moved, 
though, in bis weakness, his words -vvere not 
audible. The other uurse, who had come to 
relieve her colleague, and who was fresll and 
unwearied, was far more hopeful. But she, jtoo, 
thought that ‘a ebauge’ might be a})proaching, 
and tliat it would be well to summon llio friends. 
She went down-stairs with them to talk it over 
a little more. ‘It seems to me that he takes 
more notice than we are aware of,’ she said. 
>TIio "ways of suk folks are that W’ondcrful, we 
don’t understand, not the half of them ; seems 
to me that you have a kind of an influence, mias. 
Last night he (hanged after 3011 were here, and 
took me for his mamma, and asked me what I 
meant, said something about a Miss ITna that 
was true, aud a fahse Jessie or something. I 
■wonder if yuiir name is Miss ITua, mis.s?’ This 
inquiry was made while Waring was writing a 
telegram to the parents. Frances, who was not 
very quick, coulJ only wonder for a long time 
who tlna was and Jessie. It was not till 
evening, nearly twelve hours after, that there 
suddenly came into her mind the false Ducssa 
of the poet. And tlien the question remained, 
who w'as Una, and who ] 3 uessa? a question to 
which sho< could find no r^ply. 

Frances remained with her father the greater 
part of the day. When she found that what 
she desired was to be done, there fell a strange 
kind of lull into her being, which strangely 
took away her strength, so that she scarcely 
felt herself able to hold up her head. She 
began to be aware that she had neither slept 
by night nor had any peace by day, and that 
a fever of the mind had been stealing upon 
her, a sort of reflection of the other fever, in 
which her patient was envelo])cd os in a living 
shroud. She was scarcely able to stand, and 
yet she could not rest. Had she not put force 
upon herself, she w-ould have been sending to 
and fro all day, creeiiing thither on limbs that 


would not support her, to know how he was, 
or if the change had yet appqijircd. She hod 
not feared for his life before, having no traditum 
of death in her mind ; but now an alarm grew 
upon her that any moment might see the blow 
fall, and that the parents might come in vain. 
It was while slie stood at one of the windosi^s 
of Mrs Cavendish’s gloomy drawing-room, watch- 
ing for the return of one of her messengers, 
that she saw liei* mother^ well-known hrongbam 
drive up to the door. She turnt'd round with 
a little cry of ‘ Mamma * to where her father 
was sitting, in one of the seldom used chairs. 
Mrs CWeiidish, who would not leave him for 
many minutes, was hovering by, wearying his 
fastidious mind with uuuoficssary solicitude, aud 
u suctvession of questions which he neither could 
iior wishetl to answer. She flung up her arms 
uheii she heard Frances’ iry. ‘Your ni('tlu;r ! | 
Oh, has she dared ! — Fdwaril, go aA\ay, aud let 
me meet her. She will not get much out of 
me ’ 

‘Do vou think I am going to fly from my 
wife?’ Waring .said.^ He rose up very tremulous, 
j’et with a certain dignity, ‘in tliat case, 1 
should not ha\e come hcr('.’ 

‘But, Echiaid, you are not prepared. O 
Kdwarci, he guided b> me. H you g( t into that 
woman’s hands ’ 

‘Hush!’ he said; ‘her idanghter is here’ 
Then, with a smile : ‘ When a lady c.omes to 
see mo, I hope 1 can receive her still us a gentle- 
man should, whoever she may be.’ 

The door ojioued, and Lady Markham came 
in. She was very pale, yet flushoil from moiucut 
to moment. She, who had usually such jicrfect 
self-command, betrayed her agitation by little 
movements, by the clasping aud unclasping of 
her hands, by a hurried, .slightly audible breutli- 
lug. She &t(jod for a moment without ad\ aiicing, 
the door closing helnnd her, facing tiiC agitated 
grcjiip. Frances, following an iiistiuetive irnpnhe, 
went hastily towaids lier mother, as a maid of 
honour in an emergency might hurry to take 
her place behind the Queen. ]\Ira r’aveiidish on 
her .side, with a similar impulse, drew nearer 
to her brother — the way was cleared between the 
two, once lovers, now antagonists. The pause 
w'as but for a moment. Lady Markham, after 
that hesitation, came forward.' She said: ‘Eli ward, 

I should be AA'auting 111 my duty, if I did not 
come to A\ elcoine 3'ou home.’ 

‘Home!’ he said, with a curious smile. Then 
he, too, came forward a little. ‘I accept your 
udvam:es m the same spiiit, Adelaide.’ She wp,s 
holding out her hands to liira with a little 
apjioal, looking at him with eyes that sunk and 
luse again, an emotion that was < restrained by 
her age, by her matronly person, by the dignity 
of the woman, which could not he quenched 
by any flood of feeling. He took iier hands in 
hi.s with a strange timidity, hesitating, as if there 
might be something more, then let them drop, 
and they stood once more ajiart. 

‘I have to thank you, too,’ she said, ‘for 
hringmg Constance back to , me safe and well ; 
and what is more, Edward, few that child.’ She 
put out her ,fiand to b’rances, and drew her 
close, BO that the girl could feel the agitation 
in her ‘motVjr’s whole person, and knew that, 
weak as she was, she was a support'^to the other, 
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who was 80 much stronger. 1 owe you more 
th.iuks still for her — that she never had been 
Vug] it to think any harm of her mother, that j 
she came back to me as innocent and true as 
ftlie Avent :away.’ 

‘ If yo<(i found her so, Adelaide, it was to her 
•wn praise, rather than mine.’ 

‘Nay,’ she said witli a tremulous smile, ‘I 
lja\e not to learn now that the lather of my 
children was fit to be trusted uith a girl’s mind 
more, perhaps, than their inotlur — and the 
M'orld together.’ She shook off this subject, 
which was too gi'imano to the whole matter, 
with a little tremulous movt merit of her head 
and hands. ‘We iiiiist not enter on that,’ she 
said. ‘ Though J am only a W’oman of the w'orld, 
it might be too miuh lor me. Discnssitm must 
bo loi aiiotlior time. Ihit we may be friends.’ 

‘So far as I ;nii oomjerned.’ 

‘And I too, I’M ward, ’fliere arc things even 
W'e might eoiisult about— A\itliout prejudice, as 
the l.iwNcrs say - for the diildreti's good.’ 

‘A\'lmtever you wish my adMce upon’ 

‘^’es, that is pc'tliaps the Avay to put it,’ Lady 
Markham said, alter a pause which looked like 
<lisa]tpointiuent, and with an agitated smile. 
‘"Will you be so Iricndly, then,’ she added, ‘as 
t" diiio at ill V house w i til the girls and me? No 
one yon disliki' will be tluu’e Hir Thomas, avIio 
is ill great exciti^jiieut about your arrival; and; 
jk’iiiajis (daiule I’aiiisay, whom Constance has 
come back to ni.irry.’ j 

‘ ’I'heii sbe has settled that ’ 

‘ I tlniik so ; yet no doubt would like him to 
lie seen by you. I hojie you w'lll come,’ she 
said, looking u]> at him W'llh a smile. 

‘It Will be Aer> strange,’ ho said, ‘to dine as 
'I gui’st at your table.’ 

‘ W Edwaid ; but everything is strange. We 
aic so niudi older now' than we w'cre We can 
atfor’d, ])erhaps to disagrt'e, and yet to be fiiends.’ 

‘T Will come if it W’llJ give you any pleasure,’ 
he said 

‘Certainly, it will give me pleasure.’ She had 
been standing all tin* time, not having even been 
otl'ered a seat, an omission Avhich neither he nor 
she liad discovered. lie did it now, ]ilacing 
with great politeiies.s a chair for her ; but she 
did not Kit down. 

‘Foil the first ttmc, perhaps it is enough,’ she 
said. ‘And (^larlotto thinks it more than enough. 
(^> 0 ( 1 -bye, Edward. It you will believe me', I 
r/n — truly glad to see you, and I hope we may 
be friends,’ 

^ She Half raised her clasped hands a^ain. This 
time he took them in both his, and leaning tow'ai'ds 
her, kissed, her on the forehead. Francos felt 
the tremor that ran through lier mother’s frame. 

Good-bye,’ she said, ‘till this evening.’ Only, 
the girl knew' w'hy Lady Markham hurried from 
the room. • She stopped in the hall below to 
regain her self-command and arrange her bonnet. 
‘It is so long since Ave hav^e met,’ she said, ‘it 
up, sets me. C.m you Avondcr, Frances? The 

Avoman in the end alAvays feels it most. And 
then there are so^many things to upset me just : 
row'. Constand^ and Markham— say nothing of 
Markham ; do not mention his name — and cA'tn 

you’ ^ \ 

‘ There is nothing about me \o aanoy you, 
uiaiuma.’ • 


Lady Markham smiled wdth a face that vras 
near crying. She gave a little tap with her 
•finder upon Frances’ cheek, and then she hurried 
HAVcV. 

A CHAT ABOUT IRONCLADS. 

Iv the immortal Nelson c^uld rise from his tomb 
in St Paul’s Cathedral and go on board Her 
Majesty’s* ship InjUxihle, he might reasonably be 
I excused for thinking he aa'oh in a ilitTerent world 
from that Avhicli he left some eighty years ago. 
Probably the only familiar sights to him W'ould be 
an anchor or a stray coil of rope ; Ik* might well 
rack his brains to knoAV Avhat tlic utlier things on 
board were iutemh tl fof. Turrets, eighty-one ton 
gims Avith their automatic and hj'draulic fittings, 
clcf’tric- machines, hercidean engines, Whitehead 
torpedoes with their submerged firing apparatus, 
pneumatic telegraphs, telephones, electric lights, 
rocket torpedoes, torpedo steamboats, watertight 
doprs and comparffments, strange machine-guns, 
and many other equally iucomprchensible things 
lie would see croAvded together in one immense, 
heavily armoured tloatii^ citadel, called, Avhat 
would seem in mockcr^y to him, a ship. 

But Avithout speculating on the probable feelings 
of the great naval hero, any A'ihitor to Portsmouth 
can jutlge for himself as to the A’^nst change "which 
luis taken place Avithin the la.st thirty or forty i 
ye.iis in the strueture of ehi]),s of w\ar. Let us 
walk through the dockyards and glance at the 
uiiAA icldy fonns of the modern ironclads building 
there, and then look out on the liarboiir and see 
till* hulk.s of the many stately old liiie-of-buttle 
shii»’> riding at anchor, remnants of former fleets 
whose tlmndcr has struck terror into the hearts 
of thousainls of enemies — then the fact of this 
change Avill be at once apparent. 

A modern ironclad is an enormous piece of 
com])lioatcd mecliaiiism. In order to protect this 
mechanism from hostile shot, the greater part of 
it 14 pliWA'd under Avator and cov(*red by a thick 
steel <leck ; the remainder above Avater being pro- 
tected by Aost armour-] >lates varying from eight to 
twenty-four inches in thic]cnc,ss. From the exte- 
rior, ,in ironclad is by no means a tiling of beauty ; 
one Avriter has described it as ‘a cross between 
a cooking apparatus and a railAA'ay station;’ 
but in place of this ingenious parallel, imagine 
a loAV flat-looking mass on tlie w'ater ; from the 
centre rises a Luge lunnel, on cither .side of which 
arc a turret and a superstructure running to the 
boAv and stern ; tAvo short pole masts, wuth plat- 
forms on tlie top for machine-guns, complete an 
object calculated to bring tears to tlie cye.s of the 
Actcran sailor aaLo remembers ilie days of the 
grand old line-of-battle ship, with its tall tapering 
masts and white kils glistening in the sun. A 
stranger going on board one of cmr newest types 
of ironcladvS Avoiild lose himself amid the intri- 
cacies and apparent confusion of the numerous 
engine^ passage.s, and compai'tments ; it is a long 
time, in fact, before even the sailors find their way 
about these new ships, and the Admiralty allow a 
ncAV ironclad to remain three months in harbour 
on tRi’fct commissioning before going to sea, in order 
that tlie men may become acquainted with the 
use« of the scAcral fittings on board, each ironclad 
that i.s built noAv being m many Avays an improve- 
ment on its predecessor^* 
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Those who have not been on board a modem 
ironclad can form no idea of the massiveness 
and solidity of the various fittings ; the enor- 
mous guns, the rows of shot and shell, the huge 
bolts, bars, and beams seem to be meant for 
tlie use of giants, not men. Although crowded 
together in a comparatively small space, every- 
thing is in perfect order, and ready at any 
moment to be used i’or offensive or defensive 
purposes. It is not, perhaps, generally tnown 
that the captain of a man-of-war is ordered to 
keep his ship properly prepared for battle as 
well in time of peace as of v ar. Every evening 
before dark the ipiarters are cleared and e\eiy 
arrangement made for night-battle, to prevent 
surprise by a better prepared enemy, when at 
anenor in a harbour, especially at night, the 
ship is always prepared to repel any attempts 
of an enemy to board or atlack with torpedoes 
or fireships. In addition to the daily and iveekly 
drills and exercises, once every three iiiontliH the 
crew are exercised at night- piarters, the time 
of course being kept secret by tlie (•ai)(aiii, 'so 
that no preparations can he made helorehand, 
the exercise being intended to represent a sur- 
prise. In the dead of night, when only the 
officers of the w'atch and the sentries posted in 
the various parts of the ship are awalve, the notes 
of a bugle vibrate between the decks ; imme- 
diately, as if by magic, cveiything becomes alive ; 
men are seen scrambling out of their hainmo(>ks, 
and lights flash iii all directions ; the huge shells 
are lifted by hydraulic power from the magazines, 
placed on trucks, and wheeled by means of rail- 
ways to the turrets ; men run her<* and there 
with rifles, hoarding-pikes, axes, cases of powder 
and ammunition ; others aie engaged laying fire- 
hose along the dci’ks, others closing the walci- 
tight doors ; W'hile far down below, the engineers, 
stpkers, and firemen are hus}^ eettiiig up sti'am 
for Avorking the electric-light engines, turret'^, 

At the torpedo ports, tlie trained torpedo-men 
are placing the Wliiteheads m their tubes ; others 
are preparing cases of gun-cotton for hoom- 
torpedoes. In ten minutes, however, all is again 
silent and each man stands at In's station ready 
for ait ion. The captain, followeil by his prin- 
cipal officers, now walks round the (juaiters and 
inspects all the arrangements for battle, after 
which various exercises are gone through. A 
bugle sounds, and numhers oi men rush aivay 
to certain parts of tlie ship to repel imaginary 
boarders ; another bugle, and a large party imme- 
diately commence to work the juimj^s ; another 
low, long blast is a Avariiiiig tliat the ship is 
about to ram an eiienij’-, anl cvi*ry man on hoard 
stretches himself flat on the decks until the .shock 
of the (supposed) collision tak- s places. After a 
number ot exercises haA'e been gone through, tlie 
guns are secured, arms and stores returnetl to 
their places, the men tumble into their hummocks 
again, and are soon fast asleep. 

It would he intere^'ting to glance, at some of 
the principal offensive and dclensive capabilities 
of a modern ironclad The first-class line-ol- 
battle ship of fifty years ago carried as many 
m a hundred and thirty, ivliut would be caVed 
in the present day, veiy light guns; in contrast 
to this we read in a naval paper tliat Her 
Majesty’s armour-plated barbette ram Jknhow, 
now bifilding on the TJhames, is designed to 


carry two guns weighing a hundred and ten tons 
each. These enormous weapons are forty-three 
feet eight inches long, and are capable of sending^ 
a shot weighing three-quarters of a ton to a 
distance of seven miles. The effect of a shell 
from one of tliese guns piercing the armour of a 
ship and bursting would be very disastrous, ant}^ 
tliere are few if any shijia whose armour, when 
fairly hit at a moderate disiance, could withstand 
such a blow. At the same time, an enemv would 
probably he steaming past at the lute of fourteen 
or fifteen knots, and with only two guns, it is 
difficult to say how many hits would be scored ; 
and a ship may be hit many times before a 
vital part is alfectcil. The ivisdom, therefore, of 
placing guns of such immense size on hoard a 
ship 18 doubtful, and it is a question whether 
four gims of half tlie w^eight would not do more 
execution. A time when tin, J’nihov; would show 
to advantage vould he when opjiosing forl-^. 
There is no masoiuy or stonework io the voilch 
except perhaps the Pyrami<ls, that > oiild staud 
long helore tlie fire oI such a ship, A stone fort 
under those circumstance's liecomes a tiaj) for 
the destruction of all within it. Armoured tort-'’, 
or eaith works, are the only species ot land lorti- 
fications capable of withstanding the fire of guns 
of the above description. 

(Juus, hoAvever, although terrible in elK‘c t, are 
now supplemented by otluT sqid more' deadly 
means of oUence. Foremost amongst these stands 
the Whitehead or h'ish 'I'orpedo. This infernal 
machine can he discharged from tubes in the 
side of a ship to a distance of a thousand yards 
under water <it a spci'd of twenty-five miles per 
liour. Armed vith its charge of gun-cotton it 
rushes Ibi'th oii its mission ; and, if successful 
in -t’lkhu' the ship agamst A\hich it is aiyied, 

( \pl.“le-, an I rends a large hole in her side, 
through which the watiu pours in huge (ju.in- 
tities. Tn order to protect a mau-of-wai fiom 
this danger, she can he surrounded at shoit 
notice with thick u ire-nctliiiLTs, hanging Jrorn 
projecting snle-spars, against wliidi the torjiedo 
explodes AVitli harmless ellecf. These nettings 
are, however, piiTKipally iiiteiidcd for use when 
ships are at anchoi in harbour at night ; they 
could not well he employed in action with an 
enemy, as the\ olfer such resi^tarife to the water 
as to reduce the speed of the ship by four or 
live knots, and so cm umber her as to renefer her 
liable to be rammed by a more active opponent. 

All large ironclads now have two or thre\; 
torpedo boats T'hese cralt are constructed of 
steel one-si\teeuth of an inch thick, and steam at^ 
a speed of sixteen knots, some of the larger kind * 
reaching twenty or twenty-one knots an hour, 
j (\irryiiig two Whiteheads, they a,i^e valuable 
I auxiliaries if) the parent ship ; their rapid niove- 
ineiits, together W'lth their dangerous freight, dis- 
tracting tlie atti ntion of an enemy. ■ 
j Mailiine-guns, however, form, a very effective 
remeilf^ for them ; a single torpedo boat attacking 
an ironclad would, diiectly she got within range, 
he riddled with (lardncr and Norclenfclt shot, and 
sunk in about filteen seconds. It is only when 
three or four approach in varioyi.s directions, or 
during night attacks, that they become reallv 
dangerous. Tin/ electric search-lights, W'ith Avhicn 
most large *nef -of- war are now provided, will 
show a torpedo boat at the distance,, of a mile 
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on the darkest night ; but there is of course 
always a chance of their getting close enough to 
a |hip to discharge a tt)rpcd() before they are 
discovered. The Italians arc now building boats 
which they term tori»edo-hunter8. They are to 
have great speed, and are intended to chase 
toimed(> boats, and destroy tliem by means of 
light machine-guns, of which they carry two 
or three varieties. 

The bow of many of our iroru lads is constructed 
for the purpose ol ramming (running down and 
sinking) an antagonist. M^o use a ram requires great 
speed and facilities for turning and nuin<i>uvrmg 
quickly ; for the latter ])urpo,s('s, short slops are 
* better than long ones. It would Ite a compara- 
tively easy thing for a ship steaming fourteen 
[ knots to ram another tli.it eoiild ouh steam ten; 
a small ship might also out-mano'iivrc amt ram 
a long one ; but it U(«uld be extienuly dilhcult, 
in fact alniosb impossiMe, for a ship to ram 
^ another ^e^sel of equal speed and length. To 
secure facilities in turning and manieiiviing, all 
our modern ships aie built as short a^ possible, 
and have two strews, I'ai h uorkod by entiielv 
separate sets of engines, so that one can go ahead 
whilst the other goes astei'ii. Jf one set of 
engines is disabled, the other can still work 
iriflepeiidentlv, and a fail' speed be maintained. 
AVe al^\ay^ think that twoshijis at close quarters i 
trying to ram one another, nm-t lu‘ like a game 
at che-'S, requiring the dosest ohseivation of your 
opj)oMiut’s nioveiiienls and the nicest judgment 
lor your own, a wrong iiioie being fatal to either 
l’eu])l(* olteu w onder w hat w otild be the re-'iilts 
of a great na\al battle at the present tiiu(>. 
Would many shijis be di'stroycd I Would the 
loss of lile be great''' Let us' tv\ to describe' 
slioitly a lew of the probable features of a light I 
between Iw’o tii'cts ol niodern iionclads. Although 
two hostile fleets might approadi one anotlier in* 
some tactical lormalion, this could not he adhered ’ 
to for any lengtli of tune, and th<‘ battle w’onld I 
soon become a senes of independent duels be- i 
tw'ecn individual sliijis. This is at once ajijiarent ! 
when wc consider that most if not all of tlie ! 
ships W’ould have lanis, and it W'oiild thereloie j 
be highly necessary for a cajitain to have perfect ; 
control over the movements of his ship, to pie- ! 
vent her being rammed by an enemy. At llie j 
outset the action, the torpedo bouts would ' 
probably take a \erv active part, and until j 
exterminated, winch they certainly would hi> in' 
tiii'/l*', would engage great attention, and be ellec- 
tive in s.nking a lew slops. It may be safely 

S eluded that ever\ ship wamld lie steaming 
during the action, this being necessary to 
avoid being ^rammed, to get into favouiahle j 
positions for ty’schargnig torpedoes, and to elude 1 
the lire of an enemy. JTeavy-gun fire would of 
course be maintained from the commencement 
of the action,* and those ships whose engines got 
■ disabled from this, cause would specilily he 
rammed ; and at this point w’c consider ^hat 
great loss of life would take place, for the 
, reason that the boats oU a ship, being always 
exposed to macliine^un fire, would at an early 
stage of the action*,be riddled and shattered with 
shot ; and in the incredibly short time in which 
a ship sinks after being rammed,'lit would be 
impossible for the crew to improviseVotheii means 
to save themselves from drowning.* No steps 


seem yet to have been taken by our Admiralty 
with a view of providing for this contingency. 
I* has been suggested that a Hospital Ship, 
bcari>.g the Geneva cross, should accompany a 
fleet into action, to receive the wounded. We 
would make a further suggestion — namely, that 
this ship should be provided w'lth fast-steaming 
boats, peculiarly marked to show their pacific 
nature, which should proedbd to the assistance 
of the trew of a sinking ship; by this means 
numbers of the men niiglit be siiyeil wdio would 
otherwise certainly be drowned. It is not pro- 
bable that the loss of life from gun-fiie would be 
large, as a great part of the erew of an ironclad 
would be under water, the rest being inside the 
armoured portions ol the ship. Few ships 
would be able to get into favourable positions 
for flihclmrging \Vhiti‘licad torpedoes from their 
tulles ; even il they did so, the course of one of 
these niaehines is so erratic wdien discharged 
liom a ship m motion, that it w’ould in nearly 
every case misb its mark. The time for the use 
of Whiteheads would be from the torpedo boats 
at Ihe commencement of the fight. 

'J’o sum up, it IS the opinion of many naval 
men <>4 autliority that a V^idern naval battle 
wMuld only occupy about half the time of a fight 
in tile old Tralalgar days ; that Iialf the ships 
employed w'ould be sunk, and that most of the 
reniaiiuler W'ould be so battered aa to be unfit 
for further serywe lor months to come. 


AT TllFVENNA COTTAGE. 

'-TOIIY IN ridllT CIIAn’KKS. --CMAP. III. 

A r the very time that Mr Muncaster was speed- 
ing northward on Ins self-imposed errand, tw'o 
letters fraught with im])Oit, both of them ad- 
dres''ed to Trevenna Cottage, wei'e being borne 
on tlie wings of steam in an opposite direction. 
Ill those days, the evening mail from London 
was due in Jki'scombe Jlegis about eight o’clock, 
tlie last stage of its journey being by road. 

Jt wMs now late autuinii, and the weather 
wais broken ami stormy. In tlie tiny drawing- 
room .It Tivveuna C^ittage, rendered cheerful by 
lamplight and firelight, sat Captain Avory and 
his wile, the latter busy over some kind of 
needle-work, but not so busy that her eyes 
could not find time to glance now and again 
at her husband’s troubled face, as he sat on 
the ojqiosite side of the fireplace, hi.-, meerschaum 
between his lips, and Ins slippers on liis feet, 
fur the captain abjured ceremony at home when 
there was no company,* Alter a time he rose, 
and crossing to the window, lie drew aside the 
curtain and peered out ; hut it was tof> dark 
to discern even the* outlines of the laurels on 
the law'n. 

‘What can have become of that pUguy post- 
man?’ he cried petulantly. ‘He is never to his 
time in this dog-hole of a place.’ 

‘It struck eight just five minutes ago,’ was 
the quiet answ'er, ‘so that he is not so very 
late alter all. Besides, he may have nothing 
for usfcto-night.' 

‘You always were a Job’s comforter,’ he 
ansivered bitterly. ‘But look here! If I don’t 
liear something definite, either to-night or to- 
moiTow morning, from t|j| 08 e beggarly insurance 
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people, I’ll wait no longer, but go up to town 
at once and favour them \sith a piece of my 
mind.’ • 

‘1 would not do anything so rash an A. ill- 
advi.sed, if I were you. I would just write them 
a qujet but firm reminder that all your prepara- 
tions for going abroad are completed, and ask 
thini to favour yoq uuth tlic date on which 
you may expect to hear finally from them.’ 

^ ‘ I'liat ’s all very well, Louisa ; but ‘l never 

could take things so coolly as you,’ was the 
captain’s querulous rejoinder as he resumed liLs 
sent by the fire. ‘Look what a continu.d state 
of su'^peuse I ’m in. I can neither eat nor sleep. 
If this sort of thing goes on much longer, J 
shall end by becoming afraid of my own 
shadow.’ 

‘You w’'orry yourself without occacion. ‘ To 
my mind, everything is going on charmingly. 
Tlicse affairs always take time. 1 wi.sh you wimld 
go down to the billiard-room at the Ciqu'h and 
amuse youiself there for aft hour or two. , The 

1 change would do you good.’ 

1 ‘I couldn’t liandle a cue to-night were it to 
save my lite. Evciy nerve m my body seem-s 
on the duttcr.’ 

‘Tty a little cognac,’ suggested Mrs j'Vvorj 
sweetly. 

‘The old remedy,’ lie answered uitli a slirng. 
‘But I sup]>oso there’s no other.’ 

ills hand was on the bell, wlien suddenly 
both lu‘ and his wife started and glanced at 
each other. They had heard the croaking ot 
the garden gate. A inoiiiont later came the 
sound of In'.iNy footsteps on the gravel, and 
then the po.^t, man’s knock retjouiidod through 
the cottage. Mrs Avory’s busy fingers seeiuetl 
turned to stone. The captain held hi.- breath 
like a man in deep water. Tliey heard the 
'front <loor ojien and shut., tluy be.ud the post- 
man’s rclri'ating foot''top^, and then, in came 
Susan, carrying a couple of letters on a saher. 

The captain made a clutch at them. One of 
thorn ho let drop unconcernedly on the table ; 
o\or the other his fingers closed instinctively. 
His first glance at the envelopo liad revealed 
to him the monogram of the Stork Insurance 
(kmipany. Mis Aiory was intent on her work 
again. Servants have sharp eyes, and it would 
not Jo to let Susan suspect tliat there was 
anything unusual in the 11011 ( 1 . 

‘News at last,’ said the captain, not without 
a tremor in his voice, as the door closed behind 
the girl. ‘ Clood or bad, eh, Lou ? Arc we 
saved or are ivc doomed to everlasting smash ? ’ 

‘ Open it, dear,’ was tfll that liis wife said as 
she blinked at him rapidly with her wdiite eye- 
lashes. 

Ho tore open the envelope, and his eyes 
traversed the lew lines in the inclo.sure at 
lightning speed. 

‘ *Savca, saved ! ’ lie cried in a hoarse voice as 
he dashed down the letter and sprang to his 
feet. ‘It’s all right, Lou— all right! The 
cheque ’s to be ready for me at noun on Wednes- 
day next.’ He began to pace the room with 
rapid strides, one liand buried deep ift his 
pocket, while he tugged excitedly with the fingers 
of the other at the ends of his sandy moustache. 

Mrs Avory reached quietly across the table 
and possessed herself cf the letter. She gave 


1 vent to a low sigh of relief when she had 
finished readiim it. ' The golden^ apple, tlie fruit 
of so many desires, the object of so m¥ch 
scheming and of so many machinations, was at 
last about to drop into the hands f)f her hus- 
band and herself. An immense ivcight seemed 
to have been suddenly lilted oil her heart. • 

Her liusband stopped iii his walk and con- 
fronted her. ‘ The servants are under notice, are 
they not 1 ’ he asked. 

‘They are under a w'cek’s notice, and have 
been for the last month. They can he sent away 
at any time.’ 

‘That’s all right, then. Our boxes bad better 
be packed and sent to Ijondon to the cloak-room 
at the terminus by the first train on Tuesday. 
You, and I will tr.ivel up by the la^t train on 
Ibc same day. On AVTnlnesday 1 shall receive 
j the che<|uo, w'liicli 1 shall at once get e, ashed, 

! and on Thursday luorniiig wx* shall be in Bari'', 
j Tw'o ilays lati'r, w'e shall be sale across the 
j Spanish frontier, wlierc all Scotian 1 Yard couldn’t 
j lay a finger on ns.’ His eyes spaiklod, his cheeks 
j were fluslied. Hc^ tuna d away W'ith a laugh 
and a snap ot Ids lingers, and laJumed his iiaciiig 
1 to and fro. 

‘There is another letter, Lucius, which you 
have not j’et (jpeiieJ,’ remarked Mrs Avory ]>re- 
seiitlv. 

‘Som(‘ bt*ggarly iradesniaii / 1 accouul,’ answered 
the captain w'lth a sneer. ‘There will be moiv 
than one of them dished next Wednesday when 
they find the nest empty and the buds tlow'n 
1 should lilvc to be by and see the lun when 
they make tin* discovery. It’s about time we 
made tracks, Lou ; our cri'dit hen* vvouldn t have 
stretidied out much longer.’ 

He look n}» the f(‘Cond Iclfer and glanced at 
the superscrii>tioii. The wanting seemed ianiiliar 
to him, but ju.)t tlu‘u be could not call to 
mind wdiose it was. He ton* open tin, einelopii ! 
without a misgiving. But tlie instant his eyes 
fell on ilic wTiting inside, biddro lie had time 
to read even a line of it, he knew from w’hom 
it had come. TTis fact* turned as white as the 
pa])er in his hands, wlnle tlie room and oAxry- 
thing in it seemed to swim beJure him. Pulling 
hinisell together by an immense effort, be drew 
clo.ser to lire lainj), and began to re.id tlie letter 
wdtli eyes that setuned to devour the next line 
beiore they had fully taken in the bcnse of 
the one that preceded it. 1’he letter ran as 
under : 

Londox, Dufovr'g Hotel, 
October 8. oi 

Bkau Lrcins — You will he surprised to learn 
that I am lure in the (Ireat Babylon, and 1 am 
almost as much surprised at it mr’self. 1 landed 
on Tuesday, and am devoting a few days to 
sight-seeing before hunting you up. I will defer 
till we meet all explanations as to the reasons 
for my sudden return. You are such an erratic 
beifig, that I had to obtain your address from 
iny bankers, before feeling sure where a letter 
would find you. I purpose leaving London by 
the 4.15 i*.M. train on Mondf>y next for Boscombe 
Regis. I am told that I must” book to Mumpton 
Junction, and< that 1 bhall have to do the remain- 
ing distance ' ly road. Perhaps you can contrive 
to medo mor' at the junction ; hut if it ’s at all 
inconvenient, don’t bother. I shall no doubt be 
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able to hire a trap at the station, llemeniber 
me to your wife, who, as well as yourself, is, 
I irust, in the best of health. — Hoping to sec 
you both very shortly, believe me, your affec- 
tionate cousin, JCdward Savekxe. 

• 

fmeiua Avory’s heart withered within him 
long before he reached the end of the letter. 
He let it drop from his nerveless fingers, and 
sinking into the nearest chair with a gro.m, he 
buried hits face in his hands. All the geblen 
fabric of fraud wliicli he and lus wdfe had built 
up wutli ho miieh labour and cunning, as at the 
touch of ail enchanter’s wand had fallen in rums 
ai'ound them. The avenger w’as f>n their footsteps, 
and soon W’uiild overtake tliem ; before them 
loomed a future at w^hose blackness his, soul 
shrank aghast. 

Jb-r husltand’s exclaflialion startled IMrs Avory. 
Vp to that moment she liad not hciui heeding 
him, her tlioiights Ijeiug busy trying to piene 
tlic vi^ta whicli a jK'rusal of the fiihi letter had 
ojx'iK'd before her mind’s eye. She staled at 
him for a muiueiit 111 silent wyiulei. What eonld 
])oss]bly liave changed him so .suddenly 1 Slie 
readied over fur the letter. Her (|uick brum 
took m the eontints and all th.it they inijdied 
almost at a ghince. What little colour there 
w.is 111 her face died out. of it, and she bit her 
thin under lip wibh her sharp wdiite teeth, in 
li('i ellort to keep <hn\n the sudden ru-'h of 
emotion ; lur hand trembled ^lereeptihly as she 
ri-i)hii((l the ktta* on the talile. She glanced 
aci'o-.'^ .it her husband. TTis elbows were resting 
on the t.ible and Jus f.ice wa.s Inddeii by his 
h.iiuK ‘Lucius, look up ; try to be a man,’ said 
Ml*. Avory alter a lew’ niommits, in a tone of 
Sfime asperity. 

He lilted .1 f.ace that seemed to have suddenly 
grown se\ejal viais older, so lined and haggaul 
(lid it look. ‘We .ire ruined, ruined’ ^Nothing 
can save us,’ lie gioancd 

‘ I .am not so sure on that point as you smuu 
to be,’ answ’ered his wile coldly. ‘In any c.ise, 
Jet us face the ditliculty. fict us consn'ler it; 
let ns try whether we (.iiuiot discover .some 
loophole of escape Come wdiat ma\, it is Usele.s.s 
to whine like a wlnp]»ed cur.’ 

The taunt stung huu. He stifled the exel.un.i- 
tion that rose to ffis lips and buowleil saiagcJy 
at hi-- wile. 

‘^] admit that the sitii.ition looks .all but 
li» lieless, but desperate disea-ses reiiuire desjierate 
remedies,’ resumed Mrs Avory. ‘It is ceitamly 
4U. remarkable coincidence which brings tins man 
hen*, under this roof, at this particular tune. 
He writes Ui.at he will be here on Monday 
evening ; had*he delayed his visit till Wednesday 
eA'euiiig, it wouhl not have greatly mattereil. 
By that time, he wouhl liavi' found the Cottage 
empty and uTl trace of ns lost.’ 

‘Why not write io him and g<>t him to post- 
pone his vi.sit?’ broke in the captain e.igH'ly. 
‘Could you not tell lum that I'm dowm wnth 
' sonic bad kind of fea er* and that it w'uuld be i 
dangerous for him ttf come 1 ’ 

Mrs Avory considered for a minute, and then j 
ebook her head. ‘ No ; that would hardly do, 

I think. You know’- the kind otVman Edward 
is. If he w’ci-e told there w’ns illness of danger, 
he would be •only the more likely to rush down 


by the first train, thinking that he might pos- 
I Bibly be of service. And even if we were to 
j pht forward some minor excuse, with the view 
; of postponing his visit, that W’ould not be unat- 
I tenuijtl w'ith clanger. The chances are that, a 
few’ days hence, w’hen he has grown tired of 
London, if he does not come here, he will make 
his»Avay to Exeter w ith the view' of looking up 
Mr Kerrison — and where should we be in that 
case, cJier a%n ” 

'i'lie captain shivered, but had nothing to urge 
in reply. 

‘No, Edw’.ard Saveriie must come here, to 
irevenna Cottage, at the time lie proposes to 
come. You must meet Imii at the junction, and 
drive him back m the ttr.i)> yourself. There is 
oiie^.*imali point in our favour — it w’lll be quite 
cl.u k by tin* time he arrives.’ 

‘ And after that?’ queried the captain savagely. 
‘AVliat about next morning? You may perhaps 
remember that Ned W'as ahv.ays, an e.irly riser. 
He yull he out of iffiors by six o’clock, and by 
hreakfast-time half the folk in Boscombe wuil 
know’ his name and all about him. And where 
shall wo be in that case ‘f’ . 

‘Let* me think,’ replii'd Mrs Avory, and that 
more .xs if spc.aking to her-.elf than to her liiis- • 
hand. He lay haek in Ins chair, griaw’ing the 
end of his moustache and w’atehing her with 
gloomy, furtive eyes. He had liud aiiqilc proof 
in limes gone by oi Ins W’lfe’s ability to extn- 
c.it(‘ lierseli and him from difhcnlties of various 
kinds, and it seemed to him just jiossibh* that, 
deriKUMte as w’as their jircsent strait, her quick- 
working brain might, even at tin* eleventh liour, 
discover some loophole of escape. 

She was going on w’lth her needle-W’ork again, 
but her eyelids w’ere blinking rapidly, and, as 
her husband knew, it w’.xs a sign that she was 
Lying to W'ork out some diflicult problem in 
her mind. Then* W'as no sound save the ticking 
of tlic little clock on the clniniiey-piece, and 
an o( c.usiojuil hiiist of rain and wind against 
the casement out'jide. A quarter of an hour 
p.isM‘d w'llhoiit a wold ht'ing siaiken. At length 
Mrs Avory looked up. ‘I think J see a way; 
hut it Is a way beset w’ith diHiculties,’ she 
1'^ .h ‘’v, and at the sauu* moment a strange, 

.■ :• i Hashed into her coldly luminous 


eye^ 

The captain leaned foiwvard eagerly, W’hile a 
(lei p flush mounted to his cheeks. ‘ You do ! 
Wh.it is it? You w’cre alw.iys clever, Lou,’ he 
cxelaimed. 


Slie glanced round, as if to make sure that 
111) one WM.S w’lthin hei&'ing , then she said in a 
voice that was siai’cely raised above a W'hispcr : 
‘You reineinbor IToogies and what you told me, 
months ago, about itV 

He stared at her for a moment ; then he said ; 
‘ Of course J do ; but w’hat of that ?’ 

‘The first thing to-morrow you must endeavour 
to find Bobv Groote.’ 

The shade of jierplexity deepened on his face. 
‘ Bo-y Groote ! ’ lie exclaimed. ‘ 1 don’t under- 
.staml.’ 

‘Hkisli’’ said his wife with a sudden lifting 
of her finger, as a discreet tap sounded on the 
door. Next inoinent Susan cidered with bedroom 

candles. 

As a rule, the tenants of Trevenna Cottage 
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kept early hours ; but to-night the lamp in the 
little drawing-room was not extinguished till long 
alter midnight. • 


SOME QUAINT JUDGMENTS. 

Eveu\ one, of course, is familiar with the judg- 
ment delivtw<l by King Solomon in the* anse 
of the two mothers. Extraordinary as it must 
have at first appeared to tho^e who heard it, it 
had, nevertheless, the effect of bringing out the 
truth, and making manifest which of the rival 
claimants was the genuine one. Scattered about 
m the various histones and records of men and 
nations are to be found many other decisions of 
despotic kings and prinpes, unrestrained by the 
iron hand of statute law and precedent, which 
seem equally quaint, and yet were equally effec- 
tive in bringing about the desiicd result. The 
case in winch Portia appeared as counsel is no 
fictum of Shakspeare’s, though she herself may 
be. The main facta of the singular bond anil 
its attempted enforcement, and the conseciuent 
trial and judgment, as related in The Merchant 
of Venice^ an' fairly well -authenticated niatter.s 
of h {.story. 

There is a story related of a judgment given 
by Pedro the. Cruel of Spain imbued with very 
much the same spirit as the one delivered in 
the court at Venice. A al.iter was eng.iged in 
repairing the roof of a lioua(‘, and while so 
engaged, through some false step or soiiie other 
accident, lost his balance and lolled down the 
slanting side of the roof, and fell over the edge 
into the, street below Just at this moment — 
unfortunately for liuu'-elf, though fortunately for 
the slater — a man was iia.ssing along the street 
just in front, of the houw whose roof was being 
repaired. Cjion him the sbiter fell, knot king 
'him to the ground with sucli force that he 
eventually died of the injuries he received ; 
while the slater does not seem to have been 
much the worse for /m fall, being saved from 
any violent coneussion with the hartl pavement 
by the interposition of the body of the unfor- 
tunate wayfaroi. Tlie dead nian’.s son brought 
an netion ugamst the slater, asking that he might 
receive punishincnt lor killing Ins father, and 
be made to pay to him, the sou, damages to 
compensate hiin for his loss. The king, before 
whom the matter was laid, inquired into it, and 
satisfied liim.sclf that the slater was in no way 
to he blamed, his fall and its fatal consequence 
being purely accidental. In delivering his judg- 
ment, he said that it was natural that the son 
.should desire some satisftiction for the death ot 
his father at the hands of the man who had 
killed him, and that this he was ready to order 
him. The slater mubt go and stand exactly in 
the position where the deceasi'd man had been 
at the time of the accident ; and tlie son might 
mount on to the rciof of the bouse and throw 
himself thence on to the slater, and so inetc out 
to him the same treatment as had been meted 
out to his, the plaintiff’s, father. The son, how- 
ever, like Shyloek, declined to run the risks 
incidental to carrying out the judgment. « 

The Emperor Claud was appealed to by a 
young man, who complained that liis mother 'had 
disowned him, saying that he was no son of hers, 
‘and in no way entitled any share of the family 


property. The emperor investigated the matter, 
and came to the conclusion that, though there 
was no W'ay of quite conclusively proving tl,vit 
the young man w'as the son of the woman, there 
was yet, practically, no doubt about it. He 
ordered the woman to be brought before him, 
and said to her: ‘Do you still deny that tlris 
man is your son?’ The relationship w’as per- 
sistently denied. ‘Wt'll, then,’ said Claud, ‘if 
he is not your son, he bhall be your hushniid. 
I order that you be immediately married to him.’ 
This unexpected command reawakened in her 
the maternal Heeling ; ami contesbing her perjury, 
she fully acknowledged the young man a.s her 
son. 

It is related of the Sultan Sobman IT. that, 
uponjiis return to Coiistautiiiofile after the con- 
quest of Belgrade, a poor woman came to liim, 
coniplaining lhat her entUage harl been biokeii 
open by some of Ins soldiers, \\li<» liad earned 
awav all her goods while she w'as ahieep. Soliman 
bimled, and told her she must hn\.‘ been ‘-leejnng 
hard if she had not heaid the mu-e the men 
must have made in carrying awav hot iirojicity 
‘It IS true, my loid,’ she boldly rejilu-d, ‘that'i 
slept Boumllv, lieeause 1 believed vour ilighne'-s 
was wuitching over me.’ Tlie sultan, thungli hf. 
felt the force of her rebuke, nevertheless admired 
her rejily, ami took steps for the rchtoralion of 
her jiroperty ami the jumishiiyut of her spoilers, 
giving her as wi'U twi'iity jnece.'- of gold. 

^ Scaligcr relate-, that a gcuitleimiri of high posi- 
tion, iiauicd Macaire, one of the bodyguard of 
King Chaile.s V. of France, having some grudge 
against one of his comrades, Aubry de Montdidier, 
meeting Inin one day m the forest of Bundy, 
near Fans, accomjianied only by his dog, tieacluV- 
ously murdeied liim, and biiru'd his bodv What 
the ilog was doing while Ins ma^-ter was hi'ing 
murdered, Sealig<*r does not tcdl us ; but it 
appears to have been ti'inporardv id •‘i iit, pro- 
bably hunting When it K'tnrm'd, it found out 
the spot w'here its master’s body uas buried, and 
lay down on the grave, and 'kept watch over 
it till the paug.s of hunger drove it in iiuest of 
food. It trotted off into Pans to the kitchen 
of one of Monldulier’s mo-,t mlamalc friends, 
W'here it was w'ell know'ii, and hosjutahly received. 
I'^ood was offered to it ; and w'hen the jioor animal 
had satisfied its linuger, it set off agaiij, for its 
master’s gra\e in the, forest of Bomly Next day, 
the same conduct W'as repeated, and for several 
days alten\ai-ds. At last the curiosity of*1lne 
of the servants who fed the dog was aroused a.s 
to the caubc of its daily visits, and he resolvj;jl 
to follow' it. „ He traced it to the forest, and 
saw it lie down on a spot where the earth 
appeared to have been recently disturbed. The 
dog, seeing the man apjiroach, began to howl in 
a melancholy way, as tliough it were trying to 
inspire pity. The appearance of thf ground and 
the dogs singular comluct led to a search being 
niad3, when the body of Montdidier was dis- 
covered. The dog subsequently attached itself 
to the ow'iier of the kitchen where it had gone 
daily for food ; and it was, noticed that every 
time it met Macaire, who ni^ived in the same 
society as his new master, it flew at him, and 
would have ■'horned him, if it hod not been 
pulled away/jy those who were at hand. This 
behaviour of the dog caused some* suspicion to 
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prow up apainst Macaire. Charles V., heaiinp 
of t)ie matter, ^^a6.hed to inquire into the truth 
of^l, and pave orders that Macaire and the 
dop sliould both come before him. Immediately 
the dog rfaw Macaire, it again flew at him 
■with its accustomed fury. Tlie king severely 
questioned Macaire as to what he knew of 
Montdidier’s death, and exhorted him to t(dl 
the truth. Macaire denied all knowledge ol it. 
Charles then decreed that Macaire ami the dog 
should meet in single combat ; the man being 
furnished with a thick staff; and a barrel with 
one end knocked out being provid(*d as a place 
of shelter for tin' dog, in cas(‘ it should be bard 
pressed. The duel commenced. The dog began 
liy bounding about, just outside the readi of the 
staff, till it saw its opportunity. Then it njfide a 
furious spring and caught Macaire by the throat 
and dragged him to The ground. The iinlor- 
■. tmiatc man, linding he could not free hiinsidf, 
cried for mercy, and conlessed hia crime, lie 
was thereinion delivered fiom the dog, but only 
to be given into tlu' custody of the law, by whose 
hi iitence h(' wa^ afterwaulK executed. j 

Q'he l^uke ol Ossone is celebrated for the many 
quaint judgments and <h'ci.sions ilelivered by him 
\Nliile Mceroy of Naples. Some of them seem 
aduated rather by a spirit of pleasantry than by 
one ot lustiee Om day the duke had to cboo.se 
a galley-slave who ♦sliould be liberated in lioiiour 
of some great fedival. lie went on boaid one 
of the galleys, and standing in Iront of the first 
beiicli of rowers, six in number, he began to 
question tliem all as to wliat bad brought them 
there. The lirat one contenteil hiniselt by calling 
(lod as a u itiiess to bis innocence, and protesting 
that he w'as there for no reason ut all. The 
second sai<l liis punisluiient and disgrace were 
lli<‘ work oi lus enemies and not the consequence 
ol any crime The tliinl protest eil that a crying 
iiiiuistioo bad been done him by liLs being sent 
there W'ltliout any trial The fourth said that the 
loj-d of lus village had become enamoured of his 
wife and had caii'.ed him t<i be .sent there out ot 
the way. The fifth dechived that lie came frbm 
the hamlet of Sonuiia, and that lie had been 
implicated m a robbery there, in which be really 
had had no part at all, and that all his ncighhours 
W'ould bear witness to bis honesty. The sixth, 
who had observed •that all these excuses and 
justifications dbl not seem to please the duke, 
took a different tone. ‘ ITour Excellency,' he 
‘I come from Naples; and though the tow'ii 
IS a large one, I do not believe that it contains a 
^f?eater scoundrel than myself. They have been 
merciful to mo in only sending me to the 
galleys.’ , 

The viceroj* looked at the man keenly for some 
moments, and then, turning to those in attendance 
upon him, said : ‘ Let this scoundrel be relea.seil 
from his chdlns ; he w'ill corrupt all those honest 
men.’ Then he presented him with some money 
to provide himself w'ith clothing, and besofight 
him to try to live a better life in the future. 

Two days afterward.s, •another jirisoner w'as to 
be liberated, and tlift duke again proceeded to the 
millcys to seleat 'one. Information as to what 
had happened on .the previous occasion had 
reached tW slaves iA the galley ^^ich the duke 
boarded, and they believed that tl^ be.st way of 
getting their* liberty was to blacken themselves 


as much as possible, seeing that that course had 
succeeded so well before. 01 all the three hun- 
dfed^n the galley there was not one who did not 
confess that lie was soiled with the vilest crimes, 
and had richly deserved wdieel or gallow’s. 

‘ This is strange,’ said the duke, ‘ to see so many 
people with souls so black. Their punishment 
j 13 the health of the state^ which they would 
infect by their bad example. What crimes would 
I they not cohimit if they were at liberty ! 1 shall 

order them all to be still more vigorously guarded,’ 
which he did ; freeing only a monk, because he 
iiigcnuouisly said that the chains of the galley 
were less op]>rcs,sive than thuse of the monastery. 
Hi.s punisliiiient was the penalty of a double 
apostasy of Avhicli he hadobeeii guilty. 

‘Well,’ Kiid the duke, ‘return to your monas- 
tery, since there you undergo a severer punish- 
! ment.’ 

[ A rich old merebant, scvonly years of age, 
named Morelli, boa.stefl that he had gained the 
'whole of Ills fortufle without leaving Naples. 
He bad never been away Irom it, he said, for 
hve-aud-forty years, and he vowed he would 
never go beyond sight of its walls. The Duke 
of Ussone beard of tlie ohl* man’s spoeclics, and 
sent to him one of Ins officers btrbidding him, 
on the part of tlie king, to leave the kingdom 
on pain of forfeiting a line of a thousand crowms. 
Morelli received the prohibition with mockery, 
and jested about it with Ins friends, ^’o leave 
the kingdom was the last thing in the W'orld 
he should think of doing. Had he n«)t said 
that nothing could induce him to travel out ol 
sight of his belov’od Naples Soon, however, 
lie began to leel a curiossity as to what could 
liuv’e prompted this command of the king’s, and 
be began to torment himself by all sorts of vague 
guesses and reffectioiis, till the matter took such 
hold of Ills tlioiigbl.s that it threw' him into a 
nerv'ons and miserable condition, and even pre- 
vented lum from sleeping. At last, to deliver 
himself from a state ol inquietude wlinli he could 
no longer bear, and to satisfy Ins longing to do 
that wliieh had been forbidden liiin, he. sent a | 
thousand crowns to I lie viceroy, and passed ov'er 
the Neapolitan bolder into the Papal Stales, 
lie stayeil there only one night and then returned 
to Naples. The viceroy, upon hearing of his 
return, distributed half of the thousand crowns 
among Neapolitan hospitals, and returned the 
rest to Morelli, saying that this would sullice to 
teach the public bow lools were piinishod. 

About the same tune there was in Naples 
another ricli merchant named Ferronclli, noted 
ior hi.s avarice. Tins Tiian had had the misfor- 
tune to lose an embroidered purse containing 
hfty gold ducats and fifty Spanish pistoles, 
together w^th a ring worth a thousand crowns. 
This loss was a cause of great grief to Fcrronelli ; 
and he sent a crier through Naples proclaiming 
that any one finding the purse and restoring it 
and its conte.iits to the owner should be rewarded 
with the fifty pistoles. A poor old widow found 
it, and brought it to Ferronelli. As .soon as he 
saw it and its rich conten(.s, he felt tempted to 
cozerf the old woman out of the greater port of 
the promi.scd reward. The temptation was too 
strong for the avaricious man to resist ; and while 
he was counting over the pistoles, he dexterously 
pushed out of sight thirty of them, and said to 
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the widow; ‘I promised the fifty pistoles that 
were inside the purse to the finder ; hut I see you 
have already taken thirty of tliem. Here are the 
otlier twenty,’ 

The old woman }>rotestcd that she had not 
taken a single coin ; but it was in vain. Foito- 
nelli insisted that she had already appropriated 
thirty of the pistoles, and must, therefore, now be 
contented witli the Dalance of twenty. The old 
woman was obliged to yield, and went away with 
what she could get, which was indeed a large 
sum for her. 

Talking matters over, however, with her friends 
aftcrwanls, she was advised to lay the allair before 
the viceroy and to beseech his interference. The 
merchant was summoned before the viceroy, and 
gave his account of the matter. 

The duke, when he had heard FcrronelliV sTory, 
replied’ ‘It is not likely that the old woman 
should have abstracted jiart of the money in tin* 
purse, as, if she had been dishonestly inclined, 
she might liave taken tlie ivhole. This jmrse 
cannot, therefore, be yours; for yours, you sac, 
contained fifty pistoles, and this one dot*s not 
In my ojiimon, you ought to bo piiiiislied for 
having appropriated what (hx'S uot hi’long ‘o yiai.’ 

‘My lord,’ urged Ferronelli, ‘I reiugnise the 
purse perfectly. T know the embroidery ; besides, 
there arc my ring and my fifty ducats m it. 1 
beseech your Excellency uot to allow me to be 
deprived of what is rightfully mine.’ 

‘You must be deceiving > o^-ii'^’^lf,’ replied tlie 
viceroy. ‘ lines not the Mint tui'n out ail ducats 
alike, and i> it not possible that the je\vellei'> 
should have made more than one iing like yours, 
and that there 'liould he moie iliaii one purse 
embroidered in the same fa-hion as joins? The 
essential point in that your purse coutaiued fifty 
pistole.s, while this one does not! 

Then addressing hunscll to the vidow, he said : 
‘Go, my good •woman; take the pui»e ; you arc 
fairly entitled to it.’ 

One example more of this viceroy’s method of 
dispensing )nstice, and ive will conclude There 
was m Eujiles a young Spanish exquisite, one 
Bertrand Solus. One d.i}', -while ho ivas lounging 
about in one of the husu’r ]iarts of the city, a 
porti'i’, carrying a bundle of wood on Ins slioiihler, 
tried to make bin way through the crowd. Solus 
was directly in his path, and the porter calhxl 
out to hiui scveial times, ‘Midce way, please,’ 
Without ])rodiiciiig any effect. lie then uttemiited 
to pass him as host he could ; hut, unfoitiinatcly, 
the wood came in coniaet Avith the young man’s 
velvet dress and gave it an ugly rent. Highly 
indignant, ho laid an I'nformation against the 
porter, and asked that lie might be imnisliccl. 
The viceroy— huMiig inipiired ])rjvately into the 
circumstances before going into court— told the 
porter tliat he w^as to pretc-nd to be dumb, and I 
Avas to reply by signs only to anything that j 
might bo said to him. "When tlie Auceroy took j 
his seat on the bench, Solus laid his complaint j 
before him, and asked for judgment againH the | 
porter. The viceroy turned to the porter and ] 
askeil him Avhat he had to say ui reply to the 
charge. Tlu* porter only shook his beau and 
Jnade signs Avith Ins hands. 

‘ What judgment do you want me to give 
against a dumb man 1 ’ asked the viceroy of , 
Stilus. ' I 


‘Oh, your Excellency, the man is an impostor. 
T beseech you not to believe tjiat he is dumb. 
1‘efore he ran against me, I distinctly heard >im 
cry out, “Make aa'uj.’” 

‘ Then,* replied the viceroy, ‘if you heai’d him 
a>k you to make w^ay for him, why did you not ? 
The fault of the accident Avas entirely with yrmr- 
self ; and you mu'?t pay this jioor man compensa- 
tion for the trouble you have given him in 
bringing him here.’ 


TIl.\CTNG A STOLEN BANK-NOTE. 

SojiK years ago I -was resident in Noav York. 
One day a gentleman, Avho annnunced himself 
.IS the British consul at that port, entered my 
fatlu'.’.s oHlee, saying that he Avished to speak 
with Mr M . 

‘ That is my name,’ I replied. 

‘ Pardon me,’ said the con«ni ; ‘but 1 Avas 

under the iinjiressiun that the Mr ]M A\honi 

1 am desirous of leeing Avas ;ui older man than 
jou are.’ 

‘All, it is iiij- father, tlieu, Avlioni you Avaiit. 
UulorLimatel} , he is, and has been, lor soaie 
days past confmeil to the Iioiimj by iiidi^positiun. 
Call you conimunieate to me the nature of your 
business, and it may be lu piy power to attend 
to it, in lus abseiK e 'f ’ 

‘1 am obliged to yon,’ said the consul. ‘ VV( 11,’ 
he added, after some slight hesitation, ‘T should 
like to siM-ak Avith you iii private for a few 
ininuti's, if ( oiiAa’uienl.’ 

‘CV’itaiiily and having shoAV’n the old gentle- 
man into ail inner room, T requested liiiu to bo 
seated, and Avait<‘d for him to broach the matter 
coneeruing Avhicli he had sought the iuteiview\ 

Without prelaee, the consul look out from a 
pofkct-book a twenty-jionnd Bank ot Kuglaiid 
nctte, handed it to me, and said ; ‘ I believe this 
note iia-'scd through your f.ither’s hands about 
two months ago ’ 

‘Very iiossilily,’ I replied, rather surprised at 
tlie quoslnm ‘ But T can asceilain for a certainty 
in a moment’ Then, bummoiung a junior clerk, 

I de.-.ir.‘d him to bring me the rough cesh-book. 

On looking over its jiages, I .soon came across 
ail entry regarding a Bank of England note, the 
amount, dat", and number of wdiicli corresponlled 
A\ itli tliOM* of the one before me. 

‘1 find,’ I said, ‘that this note was in diy 
father’s possession at the time you mention. — j 
But may I a&k the object of yoijx making tho 
inquiry ’ 

‘It is this. Some fourteen months since, this 
note was ab-stracted from a letter posted at 
CksgoAV for Aberdeen. Nothing Avas heard of 
thc'^itolen money until five Aveeks ago, when the 
note Avas slo]>pcd, on being paid into the Bauk 
of England by a firm of private bankers. They 
stated that it had been received by one of their j 
customers in the ordinary cdurse of business. 
The customer, Avhen apiilied to, said that it 

had been roAitted to him by a Mr M of I 

NeAV Y^uk. luiA’e therefore been instructed 
by my government to trace, if possible, the note 
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during the period it was in this country.^ Can 
you inform me from whom your lather had if^’ 

‘Easily/ I said, refemng to the book before 
me.* ‘It was bouglit of a Mr White, who has 
an Exchange Office in Wall Street But J fear,’ 
I added, ‘jftou will find it very difficult, if not 
quijp impracticable, tq carry the matter lurtlnT ; 
since it is the usage with brokiTs to buy Englisli 
bank-notes offered for sale without asking any 
questions, being aware that, even if they have 
been stolen, “the innocent holder” can legally 
enforce the cashing of them.’ 

‘That is true. I agree* with you that it is 
most unlikely that Mr Wliite will be able to let 
me know who lyas tlic person from whom lie 
bought the note ; howexer, 1 shall call iqioii 
him without delay, since it is just possible tluit 
he may have it in liis jiower to aflord the iflfor- 
inalioii 1 seek.’ Then, «,Uer thanking me (or my 
eourtesy in the matter, the consul took his leave ; 

' and I presumed that 1 should hear nothing iiutrc 
of the alF.iir. 

However, some mouths later, 1 xvas limch- 
irig at Delmonieo’s oiu* <lay, x\hen the consul 
eiiti'i’od the room, K(‘o<igins4iig me, he came 
over to the talile at vhuh 1 was seated and 
took a chair hesnio me. in the toiu'se of oon\er- 
satiuii, ho said: ‘You recollect llu* circumstance 
of my calling upon yiai, some little tune ago, 
w idi I'osiieet to a stolen Bank of Eiiglainl note?’ 

‘I’ellediv/ * 

‘ ^Vcll, alter all, I wvt.s successful m tracing 
the note ’ 

‘ Jlow' was that'^’ T inf|uiml. 

‘ 1 xvill tell you. When I lolt your ofliee, I xi'ciit 
to that of Mr White. J((‘ referred to his book,'', 
and lound that he liad changed the note tor the 
ni.uiager ol one of llie agencies of the (Viitral 
Baihoad Company 1 then called upon that 
gentleman. IJe had no recollection of the indi- 
vidual Irom whom he liad reccivcal the moimy ; 
and c1isa])]ioiiitecl, 1 was leaving the c'siablishuwni, 
when a clerk iiiterposc'cl, and addressing his 
cmjiloyer, he said: “Mr Siiydam, we had tlm 
note 111 cjuc.sUon from a man wffio bought a 
througli-ticket for Chicago. He came in to 
iu<|uii'e what W’as the fare to that city. I told 
liiui. lie said that he wunild go by our hue, 
but that he must first change some English money 
at a broker’s. I »it(»rmed liim that this was 
cjuite iiimccessary, .ns 1 w'oulcl hike it in ])aynieiit 
of hn ticket, at the current rate* of exchange. 
To |uis suggestion he agreed ; and thus the note 
came into our hands. AVhy 1 remember so 
clearly the transaction is, that the man’s name 
\vl^ a rather unusual one — Bleiikiron, and 1 had 
to ask him how lie spelt it. Mr ifieiikiioii nien- 
tioiied incdclel^ally that he was going West, to 
fill a situation in a large manufacturing establi"!!- 
meiit ; but he did not say the nature of the 
business, nor* the name of the* linn which had 
■ engaged his services.’,’ 

‘Euriiislied with these pai ticulars,’ coiitiiyied 
the consul, ‘ I met the difficulty of putting my.self 
cioininunication wdth j-hc man in this way. 
1 wu’ote to him, stating the information I sought, 
and addressed my T.etter to him at the l*obie 
liestante, Chicago. At the same time, I caused 
advertisements to he inserted in^ txvo of the 
loading daily newspapers in that c ty, u^itifying 
Mr Blcnkiroi^ that there was a lettar for him at 


the head post-office. Well, somo days aftenvards 
I had a reply to my communication, informing 
m« that ^the writer had received the bank-note 
from 'an uncle in Bonihay, xvhose address he 
gave; me. This information I forwarded to the 
postal authorities in England, on whcmi, of course, 
devolvecLthe duty of pursuing all further incjiiiries 
with^ respec’t to tlie matter ; and for some little 
time* thereafter 1 heard imthing more about tbe 
bu.siness.* kluwTver, subsequently, 1 learned tlie 
sequel of it. Tlie Mr Blenkiron, resident in 
Bombay, wlien communicated xvith, stated that 
ibc note bad bc>eti sent to him by a men hunt in 
(Jl.asgow, That mercliaut had received it from 
a trude.Mnaii in the same jdace ; that iinlividual, 
in his turn, had laken it lii»m a clerk in one of 
the branch ])i)st-otfices iif tliat city, in payment 
ol hrs account. Thus, finally, the thclt of the 
money having been brought, liome to the clerk 
m que*-tion, he was duly tried, and convicted of 
the olleuce.’ 

Tins was the eomiii’s story, which struck me 
.as a hither curious one. It is said, xvith ]ustice, 
that the strength of a ehom is simply the 
strength of its xve.ikest link. In tins c.ise, 
some of the links of the cl\,im of circumstanees 
W'hich fnad rendered it ]>o^Ml)le to trace the 
people through who.se hainls Ihe stolen bank- 
note hail pa^-sed, had been of the slightest, iiml 
had thre.'itened ou more than one occasion to 
part, it el, by a eoni’urroncc of purely fortuitous 
eM'iits, they hud not done so; but, on the con- 
trary, ihe (hain h.id lield together so strongly 
a'5 to 1)1 ing an olleiiUer to jn-stice, after so long 
ajariod hud eiaji'icd sinee the eonimi.ssion ot the 
Clime, that the cnuiinal doubtless supposed him- 
.-.tll quite sale iroin iletectiun. 
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AUSTUxVLAFiTAN TRADE. 

At the first meeting of the Austrahi.'^ian Trade 
Section of the Txondon Chamber of Conimeree, 
Alderni.in Sir William kl'Arthur reli'ired lo the 
great importance of the trade represented by 
the Scetion. Its yearly total had now reached 
one hundred and fiKeen million jiounds, and 
in it some three millions of colonists "were con- 
cerned ; whereas in (kinada, with its four and a 
lialf millions of people, the trade xvas not quite 
filly million pounds, tliough it should be borne 
in mind that Canada, being the senior colony, w'as 
largily supplied from its own home prodmtions 
with many articles whn-h the jounger Austral- 
asian colonies imported V'oiii the mother-country. 
Tins show'ed liow important wa-re our commercial 
relations xvith those colonies. He pointed out 
that while the United States of America— wdiithcr, 
until quite lately, emigration had largely flowed 
— only bought the ])rodiictions of the United 
Kingdom to'tho amount of ten .shillings per head, 
Canada and other colonies to the extent of three 
pounds per head, the value taken by Ansii-alia 
was at the rah' of six pounds per head. On the 
other hand, w*e were large importers from Aus- 
tralia, the principal staple being wool, which we 
received to the extent of one millioii bales, weigli- 
ing three hundred pounds each, in a year. Large 

a uantities of Australian gold were brought into 
lis country, the value ]^aving been os high as 
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twelve millions ft year, though it had gradually 
fallen to six millions. We ivcre continuing to 
look to Australia lor an increasing jiortioii of aiir 
food-supply, the tohil cereal export fronrSoutli 
Australia alone being eight hundred thousand 
tons. A growing trade in dead-meat had also 
been created, botli in beef and mutton, and as 
many as twenty-five thousand carcasses of i^beep 
were brought by one ves.sel. One Austialian 
industry which shouhh be more hirgely developed 
was that of wine. The wine of Australia was 
remarkably good ; hut there was a serious draw- 
back to material progress in llie trade — namely, 
the duties now charged on importation into this 
country. The shilling duty on every gallon of 
colonial or foreign wines only applied to those 
up to the strength of twenty -six degrees ; where.as 
the natural wines of Australia ranged at, higli as 
twenty-eight and thirty degrees, and e.onsei|uently 
they were at a serious disadvantage in competing 
with others. 

ENCir.Isn CALICOES IN crriN.!- 

The English Consul-general in his bust Report 
about the trade of Shanghai takes notice of (he ■ 
increasing trade in Auu'rican cottons durmg 1 88 1. 
I’lie greatest increase ls in the item of sheetings, 
the chief markets for which arc the colder di.s- 
tiitts of northern and north -we.sterii China, where 
these aie U'simI for clothing or tont-cov(‘rings. 
LaiK-aslnre, liONseier, is beginning to ai\ak(‘ii to 
the neci'ssity of furnishing a mole suitable mate- 
rial, which is coming to he favmirahlv known 
in till', region. Th(' consul at (hiinkiang svys 
that there art! fewer complamts than formeily 
of the sizing ot English goods, hut tliat English » 
goods are far less dm able than American, though 
costing only half the money. The sizing proce'^s 
h. IS 'undoubtedly sown tbrougliout China a wnle 
distrust of foreign cottons. He say.s that Englisli 
cottons are too fragile, and American too ilear to 
suit the thrilty, practical ('hinese peasant For 
the import to he projioitionate to the huge muiket 
open, an article as soft, as diiraldo, and nearly 
as clieap as the native cotton, s, must be made. 
Aiiieiicau drills and sheetings are \Try pojmlar 
lor their stoutness and strength, and are worn 
by all who can uIToihI to pay a high price. 
Inner garmeiiUs are made from the cln*iiper 
Englush cottons ; hut clerks, .scholars, and the 
lower-middle cla.S'i, tijgcthei- ivith a few farmens, 
buy the cheap English goods. Tlio.se engaged 
in outdoor labour ~au imincnse multitude — wear 
native Chinese cottons, winch outwear three or 
four English fabrics. /Ihe satisfaction of the 
demands of thc.se customers should be (he aim 
of our manufacturers at home. 

The Reports from Hankow and Newclnvang 
show that English textiles are barely liolding 
their ground. The con.sul at Ncwidiwang remarks 
that ‘English cotton goods are far cheaper than 
either American or Chinese ; hut, owing to their 
bad quality, are far less economical in the end. 
If our manufacturers wish to retain their hold 
in this market, they must devote more attention 
to the purity and durability of the goocVi tliey 
turn out.' Another consul repeats that what 
is wanted is a cloth similar to the strong native 
cotton cloths of China, and for which our ninnu- 
factuiers would fiud an illimitable market. 


rAPEIl JIAILWAT.S. 

No use .seems at first sight m'oro extraordinary 
for paper than that of a material for railway 
wheels. As a building material it -is becoming 
common in America, being especially valuable 
on account of its lightness ior the upper porhsoiis 
of large buildmg.s ; indeed, aii immense dome 
has been constructed of it with much success. 
Of coun^ic, to c.'ill the material ‘])aper’ is some- 
what misleading, the substaiici' used ior these 
purposes being merely the pulp after subjection 
to enormous pressure. Paper railway wheels 
hrtve, as has been previously stated, been severely 
tested ill America, and not lound wanting. It is 
nevertheless somewliat ot a surpiise to learn that 
wluit may be called a jiapcr railway is shortly to 
bi‘ r.ud down in Russia. According to Galvpiani^ 
an American Company has been estahlihlied in 
the environs of St Petersburg, liavmc: a Lirgi* 
factor}’’ devoted to this special maimliu'Miiv, by 
the authormtion of the Russian Hniistry ot 
Finance The Company is about to lav doi\n a 
line with p.iper r.uls and wheels between the 
cajiital and WarsMv. We shoiiUl imagine tliat 
tliere would be l.ir le^s vibration and noisi* 
on lilies of compiesscd jiajier than on lim-s of 
metal, with a (uiihcquent increased comlort to 
traiellers. The qualities of this eouqiies'-ed 
l>.i])er are lightnes', and g^ieat ti’iisih* ''treiigtli 
combimd w’lth mueli durability. The new 
mateiial might he introduced witli advantage 
into the manufucture of vehicles 


N E M E S I S. 

Will N ho ami bhc were ten .'»iiil eij’ht, 
ills little Mife w.us she , 

Ami both vcrc quite oniitont to iiait 
Till lie a in.ui should lie. 

They pKiyed toj'ether us the} giew ; 

A (viunt loid was lie-- 
They’d (nun)el when tlie tlnck was two, 

And make it up at thiee ' 

At fifteen he on pirlish toy? 

Looks down witli seorntul mien ; 

And she disdains to jihi} witli lio^s 
At feminine thiiteen. 

Ills matiimonial views are eool. 

At love he icaily mnek.s ; 

She boasts a dcaicst fnfcnd at school,,. 

And ilaily lengthening frocks ' 

When twenty .sees him quite a man, ' • 

Its bliss has one alloy '* 

8Iio lauclis at him behind her fan, 

And oath luin such a boy. «•> 

For sh? lias lovers now galore, 

Who smiles and favour crave,* 

And he who t3Taniuscd of yorr, 

Js now her hiimlilest slave ! 

They now aie middle-aged; 'tiscaid 
His chin a bcaid now covers ; 

And strange to say, she *8 not jet wed, 

In .spite of all her lovers ! 

Rut \aiu for hei to sigh for him, 

Foi so the stor^ tells — 
drown weary of capiicecanJ whim, 

He ’a married some one ‘else ! 

d. Clifton Bingham, 
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1’ A 1 N L E S S 1) E A T H S. 

IJV AN ANALVTICAr. rillLMIM 

Iv our c’vciy-ilay oxjx'iiouco, the (juo'^tioii 
frt'Ljuoiitlv asked u-, ‘ WHinl tlie leA>.t jiainfiil 
nu'tlioil o£ killing my pet dog U (or cut, or oilier 
iinimal) ; ami from wliat we luive lieaid liom 
otliers, we are glad to lie alile, to state that iit>\v- 
adays tlie (pie.stiou is a cominoii one. (Had ’ not 
he( ause 3ve rejoice ill tlie geneial destiiution of 
dumb animals, Imt because we aie gialilied to 
see a very w ide''i)read desire among a large pro- 
Jiortion of tlie pi-ojdi' (o de'^tioy, wlien loiiipilled 
bv nece ^ily to do so, a^ liuiiiand^> and as geiilly 
as possible. 

A sboit 3\lnle ago, had one ol llie loner animaU 
rendered itself sullieieiitly obno\i<ms to deseive 
death, or, from otlier eauses, wa^ ordimie<l to die, 
the onl\ thought worthy of the eoir'ideralion ol 
the. destroyer nas the ehoice ol Ihe leadie-^t 
weapon with which the deed might he done 
To some extent the same reinaik would he at 
tlie present time true ol tlio bulk of the imedii- 
eated clas.sC' ; hut thanks to the spread of edui.i- 
tion, anjjl the feelingft of tenderness and gentleiies-, 
it engenders, so eruel a fasliiou is giaduall> dying 
out, 

" t us suppose, for the sake of making the 
subjeet clearer, tliat w'e have a pet dog which 
‘liftist be destroyed ; and let ns take tlie doomed 
ireature to dilTeivnl ekissos of jH-r-dns, and request 
them to sug^jjst the best means for its destnic- 
tion. Let us lu tlie firbt inistauce take, it to that 
specimen of human it} — or uihuinanity, it yon 
please — wdia^ii, lor* the sake of distinction, has 
been called ‘a rough,’ and ask his advice. Tie 
will, in all jirohabilitv, suggest two inetfiods, 
which have been very largely used, and still are 
'* to some extent— namely, lunging or drowming, 
and he will perlw]^ assiii'e you that it will be 
but a few struggles, and then all will be over. 
Next, take it to a sportsman, an* yon will be 
told to shoot it ; take it to an af/itliecSiry, and 
you will bo •told to use a very aAive poison — 
— - 


s{r)'chnine, peiliaji^* or corrosive sublimate, or 
white arsfUK, or prusSic acid , take it to a dm Lor, 
and perhaps he may lell yomthe same, or lie may 
tell you to give ciiIorulorm’firt>t, and druw’ii or 
otheiwTsu kill the animal wdiile under lU iiillu- 
micc. 

Not one of these methods can we indorHi, and 
W'e speak from experience, having witnessed the 
death of many animals under each of tlu'se 
iiiethod.s, even when applied in the most bkiltiil 
inaiuii'r. Drowning is a baibarous and ciiiel 
luethotl. The lu ad must be forcibly submerged 
lu water ; and w'ho that has seen the .struggles 
and he.ird the dies of a half-drowned animal, 
should it for a mmiient get one breath of air, 
can .say that it^ death was niiatt ended with 
gmit ami violent pain (’an any one who 
has witnessed the I’omubive striiggle-i — the 
sudden drawing up of tin* lower limbs towards 
Ihe Ihioat, the stilh'd ciy, thi* hunsting eyeballs 
of an annual when killed by hanging, say its 
death was a ]>ain]e.>.s one? A-* hn* the strong- 
poison treatment, in our opinion it is woisc than 
the two jUst meiitioiu'd, lor nut only is the 
.sulhring most acute, but it is eiiormouslv pro- 
liiiiged Many a jioor thing have 1 scdi .subjected 
to what was called skilful Uvatmeut in this w'ay, 
and seldom have 1 experiomod iiion* sK-keuing 
(eelings than when watching the agonies ol the 
dying ereature. Many a stout and stei n lieart 
have 1 known on .such»oi casions to resolve that 
they would not look upon such sights again. 
No ; the ileath l)> .stJ*oiig poisons is very, very 
lar from being a humane method. Shooting is 
too slow and luifd’tain, and ought to be had 
rccour'-e to only under exceptional eircumstance.s, 
vvlien no other methods are applicable. 

The Society for the Prevention of Uruelty to 
Aniin.ds is very watehful in regard to the humane 
destruction of aniinaks, and punishes any offender 
for c^uel treatment. 

Tliere i.s one other method, seldom rccom- 
inenJisl because it is somewhat difficult of applica- 
titm, but which is nevertheless largely eniployevl, 
and deserves more genertil recognition. It is the 
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I one sup:^ostL'd })\ Dr T^icliardsmi, and used every 
wcelv ior tlie destruetion of cart-loads of wander- 
in'' and wortlilcs'^ dot's which find their wf|/ t& 
tli(j Homo for liOst liogs at Battorsca, and con- 
sists in hilling chiefly by means ot the gas known 
to chemists as carbonic oxide. Under the inhu- 
cnco of this gas, the animal sinks into an insensible 
sleep, fiom uliich it ncMT w’akes, and without 
the least sign of pain. Jt is the form of death 
so frequently chosen by French suicide's, and un- 
W'arily has found many a victim in tlie weary 
wayfarer who has laid himself to slet'p on the 
warm bank on the leew.ird side of a binning 
limekiln. 

Its application does not necessitate so much 
additional trouble and skill as to iiiaki' it imprac- 
ticable or unpopular. The animal Inis only tq be 
placed in an air-light chamber connetted bv a 
pipe wuth another i hainber in which a charcoal 
tire is lightcl. 'J’lie prodiutsof conibu-tion pa^s 
along the pijie to the < hainber in Avhieh the 
animal is confined, and before long it dies to 
all external appearances, a paiiiles', death. The 
quantity of carbonic oxide gas neccvsary for the 
destruction of an animal is very small. Le Blanc 
found that animals could live in an atim -jihere 
containing twenty-five per cent, of carbonic acid, 
but died in one containing one and a half per 
cent, of carhonio oxide, and that recovery wa-' 
more ditlicult in the latter case. It is therefoie 
evident that but a very small quantity of ihi^) 
gas is suflicieiit to cause death. 

Dr Tiicliardson, in hia lecture before the Society 
of Arts, has given full details of the method he 
employs. Tin* jnoci ss was first tried last May, 
and since that time, from two hundred to two 
hundred and fifty doga per week have been 
destroyed. It need baldly be added that this 
humane method deserves to be widely known. 

[ To carry on this woik of destruction on so 
largo a scale, Dr liicIuiKbon has devised a 
move elaborate ajtparatus lliuii tliat referred to 
above. Ilia ‘letliaU chamber consists of a 
double-cased box, made of well-seasoned timber, 
the opening between the casings being closely 
packed with sawdust. One side has a door 

through which tlie cage containing the doomed 
animals is parsed. Wlien the door is closed, 
carbonic oxide gas, together with the vapour of 
chloroform and caibon disulphide, proceeds from 
stoves into the eliamher until theie is suflicn-nt 
to cause the death of every one of tlie confined 
animals. To ascertain wlien the whole Iiave 
ceased to breathe, use is made ol a long trumpet- 
shaped stethoscope made of bamboo ; and so 
delicate is it, that the Continue 1 breathing of 
a single animal, even among t gre.at number, 
can be detected. As soon as the breath mg has 
completely ceased, no more g.as is adniitte<l. 
No more humane method could possibly be 
devised. 

But Dr Bichardftou goes a step further, and 
points out that tlie method can be applied to 
animals which are killed to supply us with food ; 
that the llc*h of animals so killed i«, in no way 
altered, and that the blood can be drawm as 
completely after as before the animal has ‘been 
narcotised. It has not yet been applied to oxen 
and horses, the neces.>'arily larger size of the 
lethal chamber being in itself a difficulty. More- 
over, large animals require a higher percentage 


of gas to produce in them narcotic effects. Dr 
llich.ardson hopes to make electricity practically 
useful in killing the larger animals. 

The physiological effect of carbonic oxidi' lias 
long bien supposed by chemists to depend on 
the formation of a runiponnd of carbbnic oxidt; 
wdth the h.emoglobin or matter in the red edr- 
pnseles of the blood, by wliieh tbe latter is 
jireventod from exercising ils function a^ an 
absorbent of oxygen. But wliatever its action 
may be, one thing is certain, that it is a really 
humane method if ’ ’i ' animals, and on 

this account we ■ ■ i. ;■ .■ ajipln ation w ill 

receive that att'-ntioji it .so ru lilv dc'^ervi-,-., ; 


A HOUSE DIVIDED AOAINST ITSBLF. 

ciiverKU .'iiAir. 

Tite dinner, it need seaivcdy be \ was ;i 
.str.inge one. Exm ]>t in ('on, stance, wlm wu'j per- 
fi-ctlv euul, and Idaude, whn,Ava.s me: lonceiiietl 
about a po.'.'ible iliaught from a wiinlow tli.iu 
unytlimg else, tlieie^ w.is mueli agit.ition in the 
i'c.4 of the ])aity. Lady Matkh.am was nervou'^ly 
cordial, anMous to talk and to make everything 
‘go’ — which, indeed, she would have done far 
more effi'i tually had shi' been able to retain 
her iisiul cheeiful and benign lompo^'Ure. But 
there are .noiuc tiling-^ whiel are scarcely jx)-- 
.sible eviii to the mo-,t a< complished w'nmaii of 
the woild. How to plaee the gue.-t.s, even, h.id 
been a trouble to her, almost too great to be 
faced. T(* ])laee lier Inisband by bei side v\as 
more than ''he could bear, and when' eke ( uiild 
it be ajipro] unite to place Inin, unless ojipo-ile 
to her, whi'i'e llio master of (he lioini' should 
sit? The dillu nlty was solved luoselv l»v placing 
(Jonslancc there, ,md her latle r lu '.uh' her. He 
sal between ln'> daughters; wlule Banr''y and 
Sir Thomas Wv're on eitlur ode of Im wife. 
Under .such circumstanee.s, it was impossible that 
th<' conversation (ould he other than formal, 
wuth oiitlmiV'-t'i of somewhat conventional vivauty 
fiom Sir Thomas, sujipoited by anxious rc'ponses 
lioni Lady Maiklinm KiancO' took rerngi* in 
sa>iTig nothing at .ill. And 'Waring sat like a 
glioct, with a smile on In.-, lace, lu wliiili tlK'n* 
w.as a sort of ])ath<*tic humour, da.‘'hod with 
something that was li.ilf del i.* ion. To be sitting 
there .at all w.as wonderful indeed, and to he 
li'-teniiig to the .sjn.ill talk of a London dinnor- 
tabh-, with .'dl its little di''ai)'sions, its talk ed 
plays and pntnix's and people, its .scraps of 
political life helnud the scenes, its c.sotoru revels, 
tious on all -iJijeets, was more wonderful still. 
He had liulf forgotten it, and to ceinc thus at 
a singh' .step into the midst of it all, and he.ir 
this hahhle floating on the air which w'as charged 
wuth fco many tragic elements, was more won- 
derful still. To think that they sHould all be 
looking ,at each oUiit acro.ss the flowers and 
the cr^'fital, and knowing what (uiestiou.s were to 
b(* solveil between them, yet talking and expect- 
ing other^ to kilk of the new tenor and tiie ^ 
la^^i scandal ! It seemed to khe stranger out fif 
the wuld.s, who had been bani-'/ical from society 
.so long, tliat it was a thing incredible, when 
he was thus ^irown into it again. There were 
allusions* to irnany things winch he did not 
uuderbtand. ^here wuis something, 'for instance, 


A HOUS^BIVIBED AGAINST ITSELF. 755 

about Nelly AVintciljourn wliicli ealled forth a! ‘It ia too line a question to sa}^ uliat is my 
startling reapojise from Lady Markham. ‘ Vou j gwii pla«‘e,’ lie said \vith that pah* indignant 
nrt».st not/ she said, ‘say anything about p»or ■ suiiii*. ‘Things are seldom made any clearer by 
Nelly in tins house. From niy heart, 1 am soiTy an ah.‘-ence of a dozen years.’ 
and grieved for licr ; but in the circumstances, ‘A great deal clearer— the mists blow aivay, 
what can any one - do? I’hc* least .saul, the and the hot luiufs Come, Waiiug, you arc 
b?t(er, especially here.’ The ])au.s(‘ after tins was gbid you ha\(' coim* home.’ 

rniinile but marked, and W.irmg asked Constance : .MippoM*,’ ‘■jud (Maude* ‘you find it really 

‘Who is Nelly Winterbourii too hot? Mimnier on that const. What would 
‘ She is a young widow, ])apa. It was lUoiight vou say was the end ol the season ^ I^fay ? 
her husband had lelt he]- a large loituiie ; but Jii-t wIku Loiuhai Ik-lmiis to be pnshible, and 
be lias left it to ber on the euiubtiou that | most peo])le hn\e ( onu* to (nw u.’ 
she should not many again.’ j ‘Is not that one of the 'ii'iwifjiinni ntt: Con- 

‘Ts that why slu' is not to be spokou ol in 1 stance has given you?’ Waniig asked yith a 

this house?’ said Waring, gi-ouing red. M'his j short laugb ; but be made no leply to the other 

exjilanation had been asked and given in an j questions. And tlieii flieie iva,s a little ot the 
undertone. lie thought it riMened to tfle eir- inevitable jiobties before the gentlemen went 

eumstaiices iuA\lu(b ’jis ouu mamage had taken iqi-stairs. Ladv >[arkhiuii had been Ihivatened 

place — Lady i\laikliam being a \onng uidow uith wliat in France is calk'd an oU((ij,i>‘ rhs 
with a large joiiitiiri' ; and that this was the when sin* readied the slioUei oi the 

reason why Ihe otliei uas not to be iiu-u- di.iwing-room. S1 u‘«\mis a little bysterical, hardly 
tinned ; and it ga\o him a hut sense of olleine, able to got tin* better of the sobbing which 

rc'^ti'auK'd by tlu' politenesc which e\er- assailed her. Constance stood ai>ai't, and looked 

cised in society, but' not* always when the on Avith a little .surjirise. kmn\, mamma,’ 

oll'enders are oui'’s A\ile and ebiUlren. It turned she sai^l retlei tively, ‘an ('lloj-t is the only thing, 
the tnle of solteiu'd tliouglits back njiim his M'lth an edort, Ami can sto]) it.’ 

InMrt, aiitl inenasid to liereeness the driision Frances A\ as (litleiently all’ei led by this emotion. 
Avitli aaIiicU he li'tined to all tlu tidies that She, Aidio liad nc\er learned to be familiar, stoic 
lioated uppermost. Wlieu the ludiC' left the bduud inr mutln I’s chair and maele ber bieast a 
iMoni, lie did ^ot die et llie questioning, almo>t ]ullow lor Lady ilarkliuiu’s head, .i breast in which 
timid look that liieK idarkhani tlm w iijion the lieait was beating now bigli, uow’ buy, AVilh 
him lie saw’ it, indeed, luit lie AA’ould not (Acitdinnt and de-]»ondi'ncy. She did not &ay 

re''])ond to it. That allusion had spoiled all the anvthnej ; but 1ber»‘ is sonu tmn b lomfurt in a 

i bmeli. It b<l]ied Lady l\larkliam to subdue the 
in the little m(' vval atid’ <liauer, Clamle j nn 'voided sp.ism. She held « lose for a moment 
Kanisay did hi-' best to make Imuselt agieeable ’the arms AAbieb Avere over her sbonlder'^, and 
‘f am A’l rv glad to s, vmi baik, mi,’ he said | she lejdied to (’ou'tauce: ‘Id's, that i^' true I 


‘T told La<lv Maikham d w’as tin' right thing urn ashamed of iu)selt. 1 uiieht to know better 
When a giil li.i" .i lailn'i', it'.s .ilw'ajs odd tb.it - at. inv agi*’ 

be sbiuildiit ap]iear.’ ‘It b.is gone oil on tlie wlmle aci'} well,’ 

‘Ob, }ou told Lady .Markham ili.it it AAa« — (’onst.ince said And tlieii she retiicd to a sola 
tlie light thing?’ and took up a book, 

‘A < oincideuie, Av.i'iit d’ wbeii \ou wei * on | Lady ]VJ.iikham held Fraiiees’ bands in lu'rs 
yoiii AA.iy,’ said (Maude, perceiving the mistake! for a moment or tAVO longm, then diew licr 
be had made. ‘Foil know, ni,’ he added Aiith I towaids hei and ki-'seil her, still AMthoiit a Avord. 
a littli* hesitation, ‘that it has all bet n m.ide , They luel diawu imarer to each other in that 
np for a long tune betw'een (a)iistanec .'Hid me.’ 1 sdi'iit encounter tliaii in all that hail jiasscd 
‘Yes? What has all been made up t 1 under* i belure. Lady Marklnim’s heart Avas full of m.iiiy 

stand tli.it my daugliier came out to me to’ j » ommotioiiH ; the past Avas rising up around her 

‘Oh'* said (Maude, interrupting hurriedl\, ‘it Aiitli all its agitating leeollet tmns. She lookecl 
is (hot that Ims all been made up. Coiistame j b.ick, and saw’, oh, so i learly in that pale light 
has been very nice about it,’ hi' continued, ' a\ I nch can never alter, the sieiie-. that ought 
‘Stic has been making a study of the Hiviera, ' mwei to have been, the woids that ought never 
and collecting all sorts of rcn'iCKjnmv nU , bu- to lm\'e been .«!aid, the l.uilts, the mist.ikes- those 
Tn* most cases, it is neccs&ary for 'me to AViiiter , tilings Avhnh avitc li\c*l tluae for ever, not to 
abioad,’ * be iorgotteii. Could they e\er Iw forgotten? 

‘That Ava^^Avhat she Avas doing there — her Could .my post sciipt ba ]nit to the linished story ? 
object, I suppose?’ Kiid M’ariug with a grim ■ Cr w’.as tlii.s strange I'uC i. : u.^ou'/?, scarcely 
sinile. , desired on cither sidi, iiii" w.. h le s-parated 

‘TJesides U'e pleasure of visiting you, sir,’ said I Tavo, aa’Iio ought to have been Cue, i-eeuied to 
. Claude, with what he felt tube, great tact. ‘Slie|haA'e been diiveu Avithout anj will ol their 
Hcems to have done a great <leal of ex]iIoyng, { «)Avn — av.is it to be mere useless additional pain, 
and she tells me she has loniid ju.M, the nght and no mure? 

^aite for the villa — and ay 1-ho rmt^rujneinenti,^' lie The hidicb Aveve all very peacefully employed, 
added. ‘To liaA’e been on the spot, and. studied Avhou the gentlemen came up-stairs'. Lady Mark- 
the aspect, and the Avimls blow, ia such h.im J,uined round as usual froiu her Avriting- 

a gri-at thing ; and to be near your place too,’ table to leceiA’C them Avith a smile. Constance 
he saicl politely, by an after-thouglilu laid down her book. Frances, from her usu.al 

‘Which I h(*pe I'l to bo your pMu’e, ry* more, dim corner, lilted up her eye.'; to Avatch them as 
Waring,’ sait^ Sir Thomas. ‘Your^iwn place is j they came in. They .'*togd in the middle of the 
very empty, and craA mg lor yon all the time.’ j room for a minute, and talked to each other 


* be iorgotteii. Could they e\er Iw forgotten? 

a? Avluit she Avas doing there — her (’mild .my post ^cupt ba ]nit to (he Imished story ? 
uppose?’ said M’armg with a grim Or w’.as tlii.s strange I'uC i. : _u . om/ scarcely 

.desired on cither nd.., iii:" wi. h le t-parated 
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accor.!])!" to Hit* cinbiirrafised usase of English- furniture, ami went ami placed himself in 
men, and then tliey distributed them.sel ves. Si;- front ol the firephiee, which was full at thi.s 
Thomas fell to J* ranees* share. He turned to season of flowers, not ol lire. Iroiii that pcMit 
lier eagorly, and took her hand and pre-ssed it of vantage he greeted them with his ugual laugh, 
warmly. ‘We have done it,* lie^ said in an but broken and enibairassed. ‘Well, mother — 

excited wdiisper. ‘So far, all is victorious; but \vc*ll, (^oii : you thought you were clear of me 

still thc're is a great deal more to do.’ for to-night.’ " 

‘1 tlnnk it i.s Constance that has done *it,’ ‘1 did not expect von, Markham. Ls any- 

Francc's said. , - ^ thing— has anything— I'i* 

‘She' has w'orked for ns — wnthout meaning it — ‘Gone wrong ^* he said. ‘No — T don’t know 
no doubt ; but 1 am not going to give up the that anything has gone WTong. Tliat deiiends 

credit to Constance; and there is still a great on how y'ou look .it it, I’ve been in the ccmiitry 

deal to do. You inu^t not lay down your arms, all day\* 

ray dear. You and I, we have the ball at onr ‘ Vc^ Markham ; .sol know’ 

feet, hut there is a grcMt deal still to do.’ ‘Ihit not where 1 was going,’ lie said. His 

Fiances made no rejfly. Ihe corner whadi langli bn»ke out again, /jiiiti' irrelevant and 
she liad chosen for henself w’as almost concealed inapjiiojn-iale. ‘ 1 ’ve seen Kell v,’ he said, 
behind a screen wdiich parted the room in twro ‘ ^larkliani ’ ’ Ids mother, cued, w’llb a tone of 
The other gioup made a pnture far eiiougli wonder, disapproial, indignation, such as had m ver 
witlidrawn to gain perspective. Waring stooil been heard m her vcme beiore, thi-oii^h all that 

near liis wile, w-ho liom time to time ga\e him had been said and understood ooncnmiig Malh- 

az look, bait W’atcliful, hall wistful, and feome- hum and Kelly W’ltiti-i bouin. She laid sunk 


times made a reniaik, to which he ga\e a brief inlo her ch.iir, but now rose again in diMi-c.^ 

reply. Ilis attitude and liers told a stui-y ; but and anvn'tyh ‘Oh,’ .she ciicd, ‘h'>\\ could you '* 

it w\as a conlused and uncerlam one, of whuh how' could' J tlioiight you liad .sume'triic 
the end was all chukii(‘.s.s Ihcv w'ere together, leeliiig. () Markham, how uiiwoithy of you nruc 
Imt fortuitously, without any w'lil of their own ; to vox and compromise that poor girl’’ 
and b('tween them wa-i a gulf fixed, Whi(hwouI<l lie made no answer lor a moment, but 
cross it, or was it ]tos.sible tliut it ever couhl moi-tencl his lij)-., witli .1 .sound that seenu'd 

be cro-.sed at all? The room was very silent, like a gho4 of the habitual (unckle, ‘Yes/ be 

for the conversation W’as not lively between .said, ‘1 know you made it all uj) that the 
(amstauco and Claude on the sofa; and Sir chaptm* was < loM'd W)tv , but 1 nc\(r said so, 
Thomas w'as silent, watching loo. All was so motliir. Ndly’s wdierc slu' was Iteloiv, when 
quiet, indeed, that ciery sound was audible we liadn’l tin' courage to do anytlmig Only 
w'ithout ; but there W’as no expectation of any woi.'ie* shamed and jnit in bondage bv lluit mi"- 
interruption, nobody looked for anytlmig, then- (table beggai’.-. will. And \ou all took it lor 
>vas u perfect indiflereuce to out^de sounds gianted that there was .m end bctwi-cu her and 

So much so, that lor n moment the ladiO'> me 1 wm w.iitmg to iiKitiy lier wlun she was 

wen* scarc(dy staitled by the famib.ir muse, fi-ije and i-i<b, \ou .ill tlioiicdit; Imt 1 w isn’t 

so constantly heard, ot Maikbam’s hansom bomul, to be suk*, nor the soit of man 'o think 

drawing up at tlie door. It could not be ol it tw ice when i knew she would be pool 

Markliam ; lie was out of the way, dispo.scd ‘ .M.u-khum ! no one evi-r said, noliody 
of till next morning. But Lady Maikham, thouglit’ 

with that presentiment which springs up most ‘Oh, T kmav \ cry well what ]ieo]jle ihought— 

strongly wlien evejy avenue by which baim and said too, f 01 that matti 1 ,’ said Maikhaim ‘1 
can come seems stopped, started, tlieii rose to lio]>e a fellow like me know .. Six icdv well enough 

her feet with alarm. ‘It can’t surely he — lor th.it. A p.m <tl <*1,1 sfagens like Nelly and 

Oil, wh.at lias brought him here 1’ she cued, and me, of ccmi-.e we knew what ev<'r\boily siid. 

looked at Olaude, to bid bun, with her eyes, Well, mammy, lon’rc inist.iVeu this timej tli.it *.s 

rush to meet him, stop him, keep Iiim from all There’s i... thing to be taken loi gi.inted 
coming in. But Claude did not undei-staud hei m this woild, Nelly’s game, ami so am I. As 

soon as it’s what you call decent, and tlie crap'^ 
As for Waring, seeing that sonn'thing had 1 Imsinesn done witli-for .she lias ulway.s ddiie 

gone lyrong in the programnie, hut not giie-^iug | her iluty by bun, the fellow', everybody 

wliat it W'as, he aceeptud her movement .is aikmtws’ *» ■ 

dismissal, and quietly joined hi.s daughter and j ‘ Alai khaiu ”* lu.^ mother cried almost with a 
his friend hehind the screen. ’J he twii mi*n got i .shriek - ‘ wh\, it ].s ruin, destrui-ticjii. I must 

bebiud it altogether, showing only w-here their , ^peak to Nelly — nun both to lier luitl .you.’ 

beads pa'-sed its line; but the light was not I Tie laughed'. ‘Or eLe the t'other thing— .salva- 
bright in that corner, and the neiv-t-onier was | tion, you know. Anyhow, Nelly’s game for it, 
full of his own alfairs. For it was Markham, 1 ami .sii am J ’ 

Avho came in rapidly, stopped by no wise agent,} Theie suddenly glided into the light at this 
or .suggestion of expediency. Jle came into the | moiuent a little figure, white, rajild, noiscle.ss, 

room dressed in light moiinng-clothe-^, greenish, | ami caught Markham’s^ arm in both hers. ‘O 

grayish, yellowish, like the colour of lii-s sandy j Maikham ! () Ararkham!* cried Frances, ‘I am** 
hair and complexion.^ lie came in with h\g face I so glail * 1 never behoved it', f alw^ays knew it. 

Xmekered up and twitching, as it did when he , 1 am so glad!’ and began to cry, clinging to his 

was excited. His mother, Constance, Claude, ! arm. 

1^*0 corner of the sofa, were all he saw; j Mai-kham’s puckered countenance twitched and 
*^^1 i 1 took no notic’e^ of Claude. Tie crossed ‘ puckt'icd mo^'e and more. Hi.s chuckle poiin(h?d 

that little opening amid the fashionably crowded i over her halt like a sob. ‘ Look l^ei-e,’ he said. 
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* Hero ’s the little one approves. She V the one 
to judge, the sort of still small voice— (*li, mother I ■ 
r*onie ; T’ve got fur better than I debei\e; I’ve 
little Fan on ray sick*.’ j 

l.ady Markham wrung her hands with an j 
inj])atien^e W'hich partly arose trora her own 
belter instincts. The Avords whn h she wanted 
Avould not come to her lip-' ‘Tin* child, w'hat . 
can she knowM’ she cried, and could say no 
inorcj. j 

‘ Stand by me, little Fan,’ said M irkham, ; 
holding hislittle si, -'ter clo-e to him - ‘Mother, 
it’s not a small thing tluit could ji.irt \ou and 
me ; that i-s what T leel, nothing eKt* Fi-r the 
rc'st, we’ll take the I’lioiy, Nelly and 1 , ami 
he \ery pdly njioii nothing AfotJuT, }ou didii t 
tlimk 111 youi he.ut th.it Aom son wa*- a h.i*-e ' 
little bi'ggar, no ln'tt<*r tlian \\ int'*rl>ourn | 

Lad)' MaiKliam ijmle no i‘(*i»ly. She s.mk 

down in her chair and (o\ered her lai e wutli ' 
li<‘r hands. Ju the (' 1 im!K ol sv> m,mv emotions, ' 
sin* WMs ovorw lu lined. She coiihl not stand nji 
agam-t Markham , in her Inmhand’'' pre-eme, ' 
AMth (‘Verytlnng Iningiiig in tin* hahuiee, she 
could .siA’" uotlimg 'file woildly wisthim she , 
had learned nr lied awav Iroin lier Her heart 
was stirred to ik de[)ths, and the conventional 
bonds lostr.iimrl it im more A kind of swi*et 
lull' I’ness . II ,s( n-e of dcMition, \<*t hope ol 
M't ret a]ipvo\ul, >t't o)'])ositi(in, disableil her alto-' 
gelliei*. One or lWo (ouvulsive sobs shook her’ 
liaim*. Sir* was ahle to s.iy nofliiiig, nothing, j 
and ANiis sileut, auermg her lace with her 
liamls. 

Waring had seen Markh.im conn' in with 
angiy displeasiiie He h.td Ji-lem>d amIIi that 
keen (uiiositv of ant.igonrm whrh m almo->t, as' 
w'arm a-' the inierist of hue, to hear what he' 
had to say. Sir Tlioma*-, --tandiirt hy his sid<*, 
tliri'W' HI n wool or two to expl.un, seeing an 
o])]toT(iniily 111 tills new de\eloj>ment of alhiim. 
l>ut nolliiiig wa*. really altered until J'’i<m(e> iom*. 
Her iatliei* watcht'd her with .i poignant an\iet\, 
Aionder, exi'iteiiient. When sin* thri'U' hevsidf , 
upon her brother's arm, and, all alone in lur' 
vouth, gave him ln*r ap]Uo\al, the elfect u]>on | 
the miml of the father was vi'iy sti’unge Jb* • 
trow lied and turned aw'av, then came back and [ 
looked again. liis daughter, Ills little A\hiti’! 
spotiess child, thrijAvn ujion the sbonhlei ol the | 
AOung*inun Avhom lie liad believed he hated, ' 
his wile’s .son, Ai'lio had been always m hm A\ay. 

It Avas intolerahle. IJe must spring forward, 
liT* thought, and jduek her :nvay Hut Maik- 
ham’s stilled cry ol emotion and bapjnness some- 
I*’ boAV arrested AN'aring. He looked agMin, and 
there aa'iis .something tender, pathetic, m the ' 
group, llcfheguu to perceive dimly Iioav it wa-. ! 
Markhnm avSh making a resolution Avhich lor a^ 
man of liis kind Avas heroic , and the little sister, ' 
the child, bis oAvn cliild, of lii.s training, not ol ' 
the Avorld, nad gone lu her innocence and conse- ' 
(’.rated it AVith her approval. 1’lie a]tpi’oAgil of j 
little France.s ' And Markham liad the liellrt to . 
feel that in that approval there Ava.s some*! lung I 
beyond and above e\’erytliing else that could be j 
said to him. W^awng, too, like his w'lfe, A\as in 
a condition of mind Avlnch offt-reil no defence 
against the first louch of nature A\|iieh aavis stiong 
enough to reach him. He Ava.s open not j.o every- ^ 
day reasoiiiTie, but to the sudden p^ick of a keen | 


unhahitual feeling. A sudden impulse came upon 
him in this softened, excited mood. Had he 
paijjSed to think, he Avoiild liave turned his back 
upciii this scene and hurried away, to he out of 
the conti^ion. But fortunately, he did not pause 
to think. He Avent forward (piickly, laying his 
hand ujnm the back of the cbuir in Avhich Lady 
Alaiklmni sat, .struggling for calm — and coii- 
fvdnted bis old antagomut, his hoy-enemy of 
fonnoi* tiwies, Avlio re"o<_Mi...efl h’m suddenly, AVith 
a g.isp of astomslmn in ■ .-Mi im,’ lie said, ‘if 
1 undetstaud rightly, yon are acting like a true 
and liononrable man. I’cvliapw i have not 
• lone you justice, hitherto Your mother does 
not sei'ni able to say anything. 1 believe in 
my little girl’s instinct If it will do you any 
good, you have my apjntwal too’ 

Maikham’.s sl.ickenid arm dropped to hi.i side, 
thoirgli Frame's emhraced it still. His very jaw 
dropped in the amazement, almost con.sternatiou 
of tills suddeii a]>])earance. ‘Sir ’’ he stammered, 
‘your — your — Mipjjfjrt — yoiii — liiendship wamld 

he all ] could’ And here his voice faded 

linn, and he said no moic. 

Tlmii Waring AVc*nt n steri further by an unac- 
eonntahle impulse. avIhcIi \alt('rAAVird.s he could 
not iiTulev.st,aiid. He held out one h.and, still 
holding with the otlier the* hack of Lad V Mark- 
ham’s chair ‘I know' wh.it tin* loss aaiII he to 
yoin mother,’ he said; ‘)mt ]ierh.i))i — jieihaps, 
if ^he pleases that may he* made* ii]) too’ 

She temoA'c’d her liamls suddenly' and looked 
up at him. Tlu‘it' aa.is not a ])aitu*le ol colmii in 
lu't clu'C'k The* hurrying ut her Imavt ji.uihed 
l)c*i ojM-n Tins, The* two men cl.ispc'l hands oA’cr 
her, and slie shav them through a mist, lor a 
moment side by side. 

At this monunt of e.xtreme agitation and 
excitement. Lady M.ukham’.s butler suddenly 
opened the diaw iiig-rcAoru door. He* came in 
witli that soh'iumty ol countc'inince with Aihicli, 
111 his class, il is thoiiglit proper to name all that 
is juvlimiii.irv to death ‘ If yon please, my' lady,’ 
he •'aid, ‘there’s a man below has eoim* to say 
that the level ’s come to .i crisis, and that there '.s 
a change ’ 

‘ Vou inc*an t'apt.im tlaiiut,’ c-ric'd l^ady Mark- 
liam, ri'.ing witli a liair-stnjielied look. She Avas 
•so mile'll worn hy thc'.se diver.s emotion', that 
she did not see whole she. Went. 

‘(.’ajitam Haunt'’ .said Constance with a Ioav 
cry. 

(2'fi h( roiithcf'c/ ) 


‘OLD FOLKS WILL SLRVE YOU BEST.’ 

• 

AVe once heard of a boy who de.s'iribecl hi.s aunt 
as ‘past thirtA', hut .still ac-tive,’ and ceitaiuly 
mental and bodily activity aic* not attributed to 
the sex it they Avant to earn a livelile od much 
after that pc*no(l. The matter c»f prern.iture .super- 
annuation atlects both sexes, ImweA’er, and we 
cannot do better than make* ns a text of our 
di'coui.se the folloAving wise .saw, c-ulled from a 
A'olimie of cpigram.s lately published by the poet 
William Allmgliam . 

OlH felts, though weak, will serve you best ; of late, 
Coiiscioncc m work is gone quite out of date. 

XeAvr AV'crc Avon I a more appropriately spoken, 
aud ncA'cr was the truth they convey more 
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painfully brought home to our jnm<lb than in without irutli : Jufj/'nd hat hcine TwjcmJ (Youtli 
the prefont day ' Not only in the humbler has no virtue) ; and true it is that, for certain 
walk'' of life, whore the breadwinner’s chance^ virtues, it would bo unreasonable to look to 
depend mainly upon sinews and muscle, ' but youth ; yet these are some of the very qualittiV}s 
in superior callings, where experience and tested initst needed in the oonduct of human aflaii’s, 
aptitude should be the first rofiuisites, (piali- such as experience, disintore''t(‘dnes 3 , assiduity — 
ties with which bodily prowess has nothing to in short, that ootiscionce in work which our poet 
do, we find the samo premium put upon incx- tells us is out of date, 

perieiice and incapacity. Tlie man of lilty, Iriuu A certain measure of indilfercnoe, polfislincss, 
the admiral down to the city clerk, wh< , with- mseii^ibility to the intoro.^ts of others, general 

out any fault of his own, is compelled to seek ludiflerence, is inseparable from that period ot 

employment, is set asi<le simjdy because he existence, Avhen all is expectation and looking 
happens not to be ti‘U or fifteen years younger, iiirward. Duty, in the larger sense of the 
One might siqipose, indeed, that at fifty a uord, the mea.sure of lustue one human being 
human being’s intidlectual iaoiiltics in the nalu- is bound U* deal out to anoLlier m the least as 

ral order of things fail him .altogether, and well the most tiilling tiMiisai tion, the tense 

that, like the unfortainatif Immortals in ^inUna'tt of rtsponsibiJity only .'I'gt* can give — tliese fire 
Trai'rh who uere despised at eighu, he. is le>5<ni'^' ot life md to be learned at once. Later 
‘held incapable of any employment ol trU't or on, during iliosc brief yeai‘->ailloLti‘(l to both 30x0=!, 
profit.’ b\ (•u 4 om ami general ojuinon, as their prime, 

The case of women is hardci -lill. A womaii’.-«. men, no more tiuu women, are likely lo do tlieir 
youth, from a bu'-iness jioiiiL view, is short- 'uoilc belter tliaii when, lioiii a be nesh point 
lived indeed. Working wonu 11 may be ])ast thirty I ol Mew, liny are .set a'-ide .is iij..pable. On 
but .still aeti\e, for all (m])^o^els e.ire ' I'eni.d- the lonlrari , the daily dua harg" of roiitnn' <lutii s, 
as,sistants nm^t be younger than that wondeilul lioweier irli.soiiio, wiM be ea'-ier to tho-e Aiholiaie 
bov .s aunt, for instance, since ue rarely by any | I.mtikmI, pivli.aps b\ bitter e\-])e]'ieii( e, the a duo 

chance find aii> hut quite young women oehmd ; ot lime, ot money, and of conscience, tlrantjug 

a lounter. Older ones <'ould do the neces-arv that .1 man or Moman of s]\ty m.av not be able 
work a-, uell, and even bolb r. They sire, how- ; to git through .mj mui.li Moik 111 the same time 
ever, le-s ornanient.il, and conlribitlc less to the ' a- those half their age, is not the con'-i ii ni’o put 
agreeable aspect of the phme. But the quo .f nm ' mlo Die woik fo be tak-ai ruto coii-.idi ration ? 
anse‘ 5 , uiilca.s these snjieraiinn.ited .shojmonnn | 'J'ruc I'liom li i- d, a-, our ])'nt mi.s : 
mairv, >ihat becomes of them ' What is the ! , 

future of thcM. discarded ones ‘past thiiiv, but’ Con.s.cuci m ^v<>lk is -gno^ g,o«a oi„ of .. Uc. 
still acLne?’ We are diivui into the bell. 1 that' Never ^\ere wages -o high, neiei evj.'ibdions of 
as the openin-'y for theui are fewer eviii than ! '' ork-people .so i xaited a-- n'-u, and ntvM wa- 

then eoideini»orai le.s of the other .sex, laig*' num- ' b more dillicnll to get any pi of m tnual uoik 

ber.s diilt away on the sea of lui-ery and disiitu- ' ‘ fhi leiitly done. The job is gut ihrou.-li ome 
tion. I how, p.inl lor, and tluiv an end of th * 

b'lili ladie.', the wealtliy S].iiisleri-, vho, m,; I lu.dtcr. 
are told, are to lonsfitute sneii a foue lu iliiglish ! ^'I'l .'ervaiils, too, are r.qmlK runnii lut of 

soLiety lifly "^o.ir.s hence, ei 1 l."dlv j tend i date. TJie time-lionoured lebnnevs of Jormer 
tliiir money helter than in < p -i *. ’ •• ‘ uml ■ y<Mr^ arc now replaced b> ])ietty ;-ii b ami snuiit 

bu'-iii(*ss houses for ivliicli the ijualili'aiioii .should >oung men, who slay with (Uih enqdoyer just 
be ‘j.ast thirty, but .still .ai live.’ I fdl tbey tan impio\e their position, and no more ; 

lb-re, also, is a hint for our rosimaster-gene - 1 v licre<is ser\nig-lo]ks nlio h.iM* grown gray in 
ral. Why should female ileiks in the postal Hi-if masters .sen ice, natnrally have their 
service loii'ist of pert gigl« ts li.irdly out of their interests at heait, ami pieveiit that .‘-poliation in 
teens'^ Here is an occiqiation for women till the kitchen whit li goe.s ’well-nigh to iiuu so many 
(-ye.Might and hoddy strcm.dh begin to f.ul, and faiailn s 

tins is not often Die case tdl Dn-y b.’ive attuned ^ oulh b.i. th.ujii.-. ‘A pretty giil -is the 
their fiftieth or even .sixtieth \eai. A 1 any w omen, ' r"‘‘fry of the work a-d.-iy w'urld,’ sai.s one of 
indeed, can .mliieve ns much menial .liid hodily ' our iioveJi.sK L'nforlimately, the greater part 
work at sixty-five a.s in the heyday ol youth. 1 of Imman aflains has to do with bare luose ; and 

The fchurt-sightednoss of this undue deference | f"i' tbf‘ dady li-.m-sat firms of business, bright eyes, 
paid to youth is self-evi^lent. I’erliaps in no j ’■‘>''y < hi ekr, and a slim figure, are less necessaiy 1 
age was youtli so self-nssert'ug, ariogant, and | ft.-adiii.-'^s, rectitude, and unswerving devo- 
W’aiiting 111 respect, as now. Our young nn-n , Don to w’ork-a day duty. 

and young women, especially those who have ----- . 

had exceptional .advantages in the ni.itter of TBEVENNA COTTAOE, 

education and culture, wdiollv fail to realise their 

jiropcr place iu society, ami w'hat they ow'o to '''■ tx' i-.ruHT ciia-PTERs. cuav. iv. 

their forerunners .lud elders ; so true are these Notw’ithstandinu their late vigil, Captain Avory 
wise w'ords of Goi-thc : ‘Theie is one thing no and his ivife wore up betimes next morning, and 
one brings with him into the world, ami it is had breakfa.sted by nine o’clodc. Tlieu Susan 
a thing on whiili everything else depcnd,s ; that was .sent to Die Uronm Motel for a fly, wdiich 
thing by mcaius of which every man that is presently drove up to the gale. Then the cap- 
burn into the w’orld becomes truly maiiiy — t.'un ami hi.-^ W'lfe appeared, equipped to encounter 
namely, Reverence.’ the w’cather, whicli was .still broken and stormy, 

Our CJerman neighbours, indeed, have a pro- and were driven away. But when the ily hail 
\cib, Avhich, cruelly ironic as it sounds, is not climbed the sVdic on which the scattered houses 
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of Iiosc(vuibe are binlt, anil bad reacdied tbe 
load which skirls its bumiuit, the captain dliKlilcd. 

]Iis road lay Tine way, and that ot Ins wife tlie 
oflier. Mrs Avory’s di'stiniitiou was Alvcbury, 
a bijuill town some hall-dozen miles away, at 
which phifc there was no one to Avhoni she was 
Ijjiiown. ITer object; in j^oin*' tlicre was to po^t 
her lin.^band’s rejdy to his cousin’.', letter It 
Avonld scarcely ha\e been jiuliciou', to post at 
the Boscoiube office a letter addre^-sed to ‘ Ivlward 
Ba\erne, Esq seeiir^ that every one in the jihiee 
Avah aAA.iri' that a freiitlenian of that name had 
died and been buried tliei'c only a leAV AA'ceks 
pie\iou-.1y. 

l\i]»tain Aa’oi’j’s answer to Ids eouMn’" letler ! a sort of <lo;j;"e(l (our.i<j.. to lace Avb.ilever the 
Ava-. AM’itteu liom bis AVife’s dictation, ft Avas | ncAt liall-hoiu imobt Iuia i' in ^tore for Inni 
com bed in jiidwiously atfectionate te^lu^, and j Still deeper dijiped tTie load, Avhile the fryoAAth 
e\j>reb-ed the Avri1('r’.-> ]>lea.ime at the jil’Ospet t ; of* timber on either band I'roaib iieil out into 
of meidniL: a;;.ini hu 1 on fjj- absent lelatiAe. The j a ifloomy jilanl.ition, tJiioueh Avhose intricaeies 
(apt. mi tlieii AViiil oil to SUV that he a\oiiM not , nothin^ could be diMeini'd. Another qiiaiter 
hill to meet Ills ( oiisin at ?»lnm]ilon .Tunelion ; of a mile, as tlie laptain AA'as aAvare, Avniild Iuia’c 
I't file time tlatcd , but .should itiiAihiir^ mean- I brought him io tin* eml of the plantation and 
Axliile inliM'A^me t) ilelav his jouniev, he A\a 'on a leAel AAitli the shoie. Affi’i* alxmt a mile 


search of Avas not at home, and AA'as noAvhure 
to he found ' The tlioni;ht turned liim sick and 
alij^y, and he wa.s obliged to come to a stand 
for a feAA moinciits, AV'itli his hand rc.stin" against 
the trunk of a tree. If Bo.sy Groote had one 
of his Avandering fits on him — and Avliat more 
likidy? — then AA’imhl Mrs Avovy’s cunningly 
elaborated .sclieim' collapse as al- a bivath, leav- 
ing beliind it notlnng .saA*#; ruin blaek and irre- 
trRwahle.. 

He look a flask of bramlv from bis pocket, 
and admiuisU'red to himself a lilieral dose of 
its emitents. It brought Itaik a little colour 
to 'his jtuuhed features, and nerved him Avith 


]oqn'> led to sni'l a tidegr.im infonning the 
I Ml on A\ljat d.iA and by t\hat tr.on lie might 
iMuk.d for. ' 

Wien hudjand and A\ile jiarted at the point 
wli'H lluir load' dumgi'd, the (;qit,iin finned 
iiti ilie eoll.u' oi lii^ w.m rpioof, juilh d Ills hat 
more finuly o\tr Ins iuow , and set his fan* 
(.Ml ward, lie had ih<* Avind and rani in his 
ImHi ,is hi' walk'd, and at another turn he 


of this JcAeJ sandA ro.id, Avitli Ihe si'ii full in 
VJt'Av on the Jiglit, it begi^i to chinb again mid 
AMud^ifs way oxer Ihe shoulder of the efi.st(.*ru- 
most of the two headlands Avliich .shut in 
I'loa-ombi' B.iv On the other side of this heiid- 
l.iml, and alnio>,t in its shiidoAV AV’heu the sun 
w:l^ dniAving fow.nd liie aa’csI, l.iy llic little 
li-hing liamlet oi ( '.ia\ drav. 

Ihit not .so iar as tin- Asould Oaptaiii Avory’s 


Aiould h.'iA' li U tie diKomfoits ot tlie w eat lior ' footsteps take, him to-d.iv While .still in the 

ki'-ulv; Iml tills nioimiig he Ij.el lai oilier lood ' th ep.-t shadow ot ihe pl.iutation, he slaeki'md 

im hi tliougbi ilo was hound on an eirand .hi pai e, and keejiing his on the hedge of 
.‘■aeh .1- nom leg, a d(S|(('rde mm AVoiild tlank ! ''kukheiiw bushes Ailnch bordered tlie road on 
ol ineli il.ik.ii ' S'> long the intluencc of' the light, be Avent sloAvly forward till lie 

J.i Aiili',-. Jill ' n.'e v .is njioii Inm, .'O long as j a;q)ai( nth' found tin* sign for which he Avas 

tie* magnetieii ol her .stiongm wall m.ide itselt lo.iking. What tli.it .sign w.m, AA*as best knoAvn 
lilt, ihe task heiic'e him, .dtliough hcM-t A\ith]to himself; in any ca-e, hi^ laie hi'ighU'iied 
(l.iTigei’s and dilliiulties, had vt s -eiiied le.isjlde ! a little; and huAing ln,-t giA’< n a glance nj) 
and lull of pimiiM'' ; Imt imw tli.it he Ava- left the ro.id, then doAvn if, and -emng no one 

to himself, hi- InquM mid Iim eourag<* at once ' eoinnig oithei A\ay, he lui.sheil through a Pinall 

f-Mik to zero. .Iii-t then, 111' hit as it he AAould j g.ip in the prickly hed'ge, .nid jiroeeedeil to 
gl.idlyli.ne givm .ill that lie had ever jms-cs-ed j Ihre.id the ni.i/(s of the plantation xAuth tlie 
if In (ould have jmt bin k tin* liand ot time--; air of a man to whom they Avere iioL altogether 

il lie could li.iA'e heeii .again as he aaii- IaacIac j unl.iunliM Fno niimites’ Avalking brought him 


month, s ago, licfore Id.s Aides A'oiee had win 
p"rril lliu tinst syllable of tem]>(ation iii his t-.iv. 
Ah ' hoAV iv.uhlv Jie h.nl yielded to it. AVhat 
.1 golifeii vista hei words had conjured up’ 
(d Ills oAAii flee will, he had Avoven the net 
lie sli_ by lue.sb around Inni, till iioav tbere ohIa 
imiiained oin* hist desju-rate (bailee of < -capi'. 
Fool, fool I bat ]i( had been ! 

' ‘ AVith such and other hitter thougliG gnaw- 


to the turther edge of tlie Avood and in full 
A’li'W of a broad reaili of sandy ,-hore, Aiith tin* 
gr.iy, iteaving Aiaters of the < 'bannel Aiidening 
out beyond till they lu*t thL'niselio.s in the 
i.nn-smithm horizon 

Hut (\iptam Aaoit had no ejm tlu.s morning 
.sa\( foi one ohjec't, and tliat object Ava.s the 
ruMions and blaeki'iied remain, s of Avliat had once 
been a tw'o-sturied (Iweliuig, whieli .stood at a point 


at Ins he, 111 , strings, Im trudged dngg»*dlA' I aa here the liees had gone doAvn to ini*et tlie sands, 
Tie whips ol rain la,shing In- face [ or it migl 


foiward, IT1(! 


might he Avheiv the .sand- had crejit up to 


unheeded, tllicii In' hud gone about a eoujile j meet the troes. The housi* Av.as roo11e.ss except 
of luih's, the road lu'gan to trend dow uAA’aids. 1 one eoriwr of it, and only one chinine/ A\gis left 
He Avas nearing one end of the long irregul.ir 
Pti'otch of cliff fiA'iilmg the hay, in the mid*t 
of Avhose green liiMiiiant lap bask ihe wlnle 
A'illas of iJoscomhe llegis. So far, he Ima en- 
eounteied no one, except a country carrier 
' jogging sloAvly along on in.'s hooded cart, and 
tAvo drenched, Ai»oi*-begono tramps. For this lie 
w-as thankful ; the leAvcr people lie met by 
the Avay the hett(‘r. Hut noAv that ho AA'a.s near- 
ing his destination, a iicav fear gripped him 
like a A'ice.^ What if the man ha^w’as going in 


tanding. But Aihcn liom lliat chimney the 
captain" saAV a linn .spiral of .smoke sloAvly craAi'l- 
ing, Ins heart gaxa* a groat throb of relief. It 
Aia-^ tlie sign and sfgn.d thai J’o.sy Groote aa'Os 
at home, and he JV'U as if uue-half of his errand 
AAcre alre.idy accoiniilihlied. As G.qitain Avory 
pnk^'d his AA'ay, timt along the sand, and then 
oA'cr .1 .-ealtereil heaj) of .stones Avliicli had once 
formed ])urt of the boundary-AA^'ill of the liou.se, 
he 1)1*1 ame UAA'are of tlic sound of music. ‘It’s 
Eosa" AAitli his fiddle,’ he^nuttered. After pausing 
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for a moment to listen, ho oro'^sod a paved court- 1 
yard, tlu* pavement of which was now burietl 
inches deep under the ever-shifting sand; »in<V' 
iineetoniomoiisly opening a door made of boards 1 
roughly nailed logetlier, he halted on the thres- 
hold and surveyed the scene before him. 

The room into which he now peered had 
originally been the kitchen of the burned-out 
liouse, and was the oidy pait that was lelt wiYh 
a roof on it ; but. even here the intermediate 
flooring between the upper and tlie lower stories 
had been burned uv'ay, so that when yon looked 
up, you ‘'iiw nothing above you but balf-cbarretl 
ralters and the slates of the roof. That this imol 
was by no means v ealher-proof was proved by 
three or four patches of rain-water on dillrreut 
parts of the floor. The fvide old- fash lonecl win- 
dow, in which not a .single p.iiie wti" k*tt, was 
roiighl}' hoarded up, excejd a spuci* of u few’ 
inches at the top. Such diiUight as- there was 
ill the place fitund it-^ WMy through this a)ieituu* 
The room w’as furnished, if luiiiished it <ould 
be called, in the siniplcst pos^lltle .stylo. A <niifdc 
of three-legged stools, an empty ciusk for a t.iblc, 
a low' rougli pallet in one coiner co\ercd with 
a hag of straw and a couple of hoiscrug'-, a fi} nig- 
pan, a kettle, and a tin teaiiot, tog( tlu-r fvilh a 
pl.ite and mug of the same W'are, comprised the 
■whole of the visible elfects. Tin* hrep1a<-e wtis 
low .and wide j but the grate had been torn 
iiw’ay }earrf ago, and its jilace w’a.s uow' filksl 
b> a do/(‘ii or .so of loose bricks, in tlio niid-t 
ol wliicb smouldered a few <lying enibei-s. 

The soh' oKupant of this wret(he<l domi< ile 
w'as a mnn who was sitting cross-legged on the 
pallet ill the corner playing the liddh*, and w-ho-.e 
age might have been anything betwciu thiitv 
and filty. As lie sat theie, he looked like a 
man wdio at the least w’ould fdnnd six feet in 
height, so broad were Ins siionhlei’s, so long 
and iiiuscnlnr his arm.s. Biif when he .stood 
up it was seen that, lai-ge as his hotlv was, Ins 
lower extremities were those of a dwarf. 'I’o 
add to tlic* , incongruity of his .xppeaiamc, his 
shrunken legs bowed out below the knees, as if 
uiialdc to sust.iin the weight aho\e them, and 
when he walked, or r.'ither waddled, he turned 
his left inward, lie had u l.irge head, and a 
long thin face Beamed and lined through much 
exposure to the weather. He had u long vul- 
turine nose, the end of wdiich i-ame to within a 
quarter of an inch of his inoiitli. His cm*s were 
a.s keen and rapacious as tho-e of Rome bird of 
prey. II is long black hair hung iii tangled locks 
round his shoulders, and his head w-as ci owned 
with a high conical hat of soft black felt, miidi 
the w’orse for w'ear. 

j\t the moment of Avory’s entrance, this singu- 
lar being W'as scraping away at some nightmare 
luijirovisation of his own, which seemed to have 
neither hi'ginning, middle, nor end ; but which, 
lacking all method though it did, ivas not devoul 
of a certain widrd originality. He looked up 
and nodded as the captain’s figure darkened the 
doorway. 

‘ How' do, cap’en 

‘IJow' do you do, Bosy? How’s the world 
using you by this time ? ’ ^ 

‘ About as well as I’m using it, cap’en, I 
reckon ; and that ain’t no great .shakes.’ 

‘Well, cease that caterwauling, there’s a good 

4 - — - 


fellow. I ’ve a matter of business to talk to you 
about.’ 

‘Caterwauling? Oh! It’s a little thing of 
1 my ow'ii, cap’i'i), as sw'eet as early dt-w'drops, 
ami as pathetic as the lowing of a bull-calf.’ As 
he spoke, he put aw'iiy the fiddle on a shelf 
hchiml him and .slid to the ground. ‘ Be seated, 
my noble prince/ he said, indicating one of the 
stools with a w'ave of his arm. With that, he 
!-tiiTt‘il up the ing (Miihers ; and seating himself 
on the other siool, he (•ro'».sed one crooked leg 
over the knee of the other ami glanced up keenly 
at his visitor. 

Captain Avory’s first proceeding W'qr to bring 
out Ins Hade — it belli a quart — and place it on 
the head of tlie empty cask. I’.osy’s eyes .sparkled, 
and he .smackefl Ins lips iinoluiitanly. Tiie 
(aptiurs next ]>roce('tUng w'as to prodme a .small 
canvas h.ig, lialf full ol gold ; this, after a pre- 
liitini.iry cliitik, lie placed be,-idc the Mask. At 
siLdit ol thi.s, J’lO'.v’.s eves hceined to 'Luke fire 
Is’ext he hroiiglit out his uieei-s liauiii 'i,iid tobacco- 
]iouch, and having filled the forim r, he passed 
the ]» 111 ' h to Busv, who produced a shoit bl.n-k 
]up«‘ fiom his waistoat pix ket and proceeded to 
follow his visitoi’s evamjile. No sooner weie Hie 
]»i]ies fairly under way, than the eaiifaiii heliied 
]»o\v and Inniself to a liberal supyfiy ui br.nidv. 
Bovv drank liiv, undiluted, out of tin tin jiaiinikin 
‘It’-- good enough lor me without W'ater,’ ho said, 
as again hi' .smacked his Iqi-.. * 

‘Now for Jaisiness/ i-aid the lapt/iin. 

‘Ay, now for Im^-nies-/ responded Bo-y, draw- 
ing In-, "tool a little neaier that of the other. 

It i- not medfiil to set ilovMi all that passi-d 
at the interview' between tluse two str.iiigily 
a>soit<d coiupunioir' ; wliat resulted fiom il we 
.shall learn later on 

Tloogics — how il <aine bv its n.uiii* no om* 
seemed to know — might w'ltli ii-asoii be d 

the ainestral home of P>ov\', or Amluo.'-i (.iroute, 
s'cing that it iiad hem built by' Ins guat-great- 
gi.mdl.itliiM ,i ceiiliirv .ind a li.ilf ago, ami that 
each .succeeding generation h.id made it their 
hoine, Oji'i ’Iv, t! te had been filty or sixty 
au-e.s of 1,1 I to till' house, but that 

bad got into other haiuls long ago, Tlioii, llic 

(Jiootes had always kept up a eouuectioii w'ith 

tlie flailing ti.ide, and tune out of mind had 
owned tw'o or tliree of the C’awdray smacks. 
But, more than all dse, they had been‘ noted 
simiggler.s at a time wlieii smuggling was a 
luci'iitive and .semi-respectahlo profession. It 
was Bo"y’.s father wdio fir.st squandered the 

juoperty, winch had come down to him from 
three geiieratiouR of thrifty anctxstor.s. He wia • 
a la/y, ilrnnkfn ne’cr-do-W'eel, wdio attended 
every race within a circuit of fifty miles, and 
was fleeced by men us unscrupulous a.s himself, 
hut l.ir more <-imning. At length the last fishing- 
boat had to be sold to pay creditors wlio wouhl 
no longer be denied ; and after tliat, Marvel 
Croote W'dild seem to luive gone rapidly from 
bad Vo worse. There were dark wlixspers afloat 
respecting a pedlar who liad been seen going 
towards Iloogies in the dusk of an autumn 
evening ami wlio from that hour had disappeared. 

It was even said that the fever which little 
Bosy (Jroote had about this time — he was then 
live or si.\ years old — which left him with a 
warp of the ii’iud from which he never recovered, 
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hail its origin in a terrible fright — that, in fact, 
the child ^Yaking up in the middle of the night, 
iiad seen his father dragging the pedlar’s body 
down-stairs to its ready-made grave in tlie garden, 1 
lint it could scarcely have been anything more 
than surmise on tlie part of those wlio whispered 
tlijs strange story to' eacli other, in any ease, 
a year or two later, Marvel Oroote brought 
matters to a cliaracteristic climav by setting lire 
to the house in one of his drunken lit^' and 
making it at the same time his own liiner.\l pyiv. 
Alter that, Tlo-.y un<l his mother disippe.ued , 
and as years passed away, their names and very 
existence ivero almost forgotten. 

A ipiarter of a centiirv had come and gone 
when iJosy (Iroote loiiud hi-i way liack .alone lo 
tlie ruined home of his voiiLli. The pl.ace h.id 
.an nuennny reputation, .aml h.ad ni‘ver hern re- 
bnilt. The samL had gr.idu.illy enero.iehed on 
■ it till what had lormerly heen a smiling g.irilen, 
ivas now' je- w.i^te and barren as the re.st ol the j 
.shore. C<>tt.agers from Ihi'' neighlmuring Mllagi 
vho wanted to build a ]»igsty or inelose a ]sit<di 1 
ot ground had made a Irei* um‘ ol the materials 
which ivere lime readi to tliefi h.inds ; and there 
i-i little (loiild. lliat had imt llu-v returned, the 
whole house would have disappeared piecemeal 
111 tlie cour-'C of .1 few more je.irs. Smh as it 
w.is, however, T.osy nmv made it liis liome 

h’lM’ years had ])assed since Ins iclurn 
How lie li\ed, no one seemed to know or care, 
ill' li.id no Iriends, was mtimate with no mie, 
and, so j.H’ as wm- known, no lout but liis own 
ever (icN-(<d bis lliresliold ill summer, when 
the Weather wa-. fine and tlie days long, he would 
I Avamh r .ibout tlie counlrv side with hi- tiddle, | 

I pkivmg at iiieiv} -iii.ikmg'! and junketings ol 
I A.iiimis kinds, ;uid be rewMrd<-d liy sixpcru e bere 
I or .1 shilling there, together with as muih to e.il 
I and dunk a" lie w-anted, and mnv and then with 
])crjni-.sion to sle('p in ,i bam or ontlioiise, Hosy, 

111 lact, was a familiar lignre witliiii a circuit 
of tw’eiity miles round IJosi ombe It wms gene- 
rally held that he w'as not (pule right in his 
miud, though ui what p.irlicul.ir he ditlered irom 
other people no one seemed able clearly 1<> deline. 
Others there weio who held th.it he was just 
as sane a.s his neighbuiirs, and that it was only 
to seiwe his owm ends th.it he rather eimmi.iged 
the ide^i of his bwiig mentally delieient. I>e 
this as it may, eMTy one looked upon Ho-y .is 
being thoroughly harmless— although, ciiiiou*s to 
li'l te, little children seemed to liave .some 
instinctive- dread of him, and ahvaj.s ran to 
^ their mothor.s the moment they set eyes on him 
Occasionally during the wint(;r,' Itosy woubl 
disappear fmm his usual liauiits ft»r thiee or lour 
montlis togeyier, and no one ever knew' what 
became ol him at such times. If ipiestionod, he I 
would say: ‘IVc just come back from a vi.sit 
to the m.i» in the moon. He and I arc old 
cronies. I play ty him, and he sings to me ; 
only he has such a queer, cracked voice, that 
it makes me nearly die of laughing to hear^im 
!► Hut I’m glad to get hafk again, tor it’s mortal 
cold up there, 1 can tell \ cm.’ 

It only now •rdnains to be explained how 
Captain Avory and Busy (Jroote came to be on 
such intimate teniis, wlien the captain wms a 
boy, he spent a year at a scliool at .yoscumbe 
Regis ; but ^liis was a fact wdiich^e now kept 


j carefully to himself. One day, W'hen out W'alking, 
I accompanii'd by his mastei’s Newloundland dog, 
lu! |ad come across a ]ioor decrejnt, half-witted 
lad who was being bulleted and cull’ed by half- 
.a-dozen boys bigger than hini-self. Vonng Avory 
had at once taken sides willi the weaker; and 
by threatening to si-t In-, dog on tlie bid’s tor- 
meytois, had elfectnally scaled tliem away. Rosy 
Ifi-oote laid never Ibrgottott this service; and 
when the •tw'o men met more than thirty years 
l.xter, they mutu.illy lecogniseil each otliiT More 
tli.an ome Miice then, tlie c.ijttam had ioiuid Ins 
wav to llnogie«. 

Till* tl.isk Avas ne.irly (‘uiph, .and tiny had 
ivlillt'd their ]upes moic th.in once Ixdin'o the 
captain and Rosy brought Ihcir t.ilk lo an end. 
When they h.id arranged'ill ])ii Innina'acf, (d Ui/mi' 
sati^t.iftioii, the ca]tt.iin opened the i.invas bag 
and 2 'roceeded to coiiiit out ten luiglit new 
sovereigns into his coni[i,inion s long lean li.ind. 
‘'I’heie will l»e ten more for a’oii,’ Ik* said, ‘as 
soon as whut avo iiave to do is laiily com- 
jiletecl ’ 

'I'he moment Rosy’s fingers closed on the 
gold, he g.‘iA'e utter.ince to A jii*culiar htilf-idioLic 
chuikli;, w’hieli eAeii fakirtled the captain for a 
moment. 

‘Ry .roA'e'’he mulfenal, ‘I should not like 
to he liere .alone A\ith Inm at night il lie thought 
1 h.id miieh inoiiev about me - Hoii’t forget,’ lie 
said ,a^ he lose, ‘that }ou aie to lie at the 
Cottage not .1 nniiute later than eight o’clock 
on MomhiAT eveiung next ft Avill be ijuite daik 
at tint time, but slmuld any oik* lu* about, 
Avad. till he i" •gone betoii* jou open the garden 
g.iti*. Mi.s A\orv Avill b(' prepared to leciUAe 
Aoii, .ind Avill iriA'i* \ou some siippir. 1 s]iall 
not leadi the Cott.ige till about lialf past nine. 
You (l(*ail\ niidei*s(and 

‘Ol cour.M* 1 undorshand, iny noble pniue; 1 
ain’t iieitlior (l(*,if nor .stupid. I’ll be thi'n* to 
tlie time, ueAvr fear— Wh.iL a lark it will lx*, 
tliougli, for the poor gentleman Ilo, ho, ho' 

1 can’t help lau'jhing ; it A\dl be sm li luu Itu* 
all of Us, but ’spev i.iU> lor him ' ’ 

{To (a ) 
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Tfte ranadian I’acifie Ihnlway is now* cunqihded, 
and on tin* 8th Ko\ ember llu* first Ihrongli-train 
from Montie.il airi\ed at \ .UK«'UAer. TIk* line is 
tAVo thousand eight hundred miles long, and the, 
.lAa-r.igi* s^ieed, includiivg stopp.iges, Avas twenty- 
four miles per hour. With tlie advantages (qion 
to lr;i\'ell(*rs bv the (yuisti uelioii ol thi.s i.ulwav, 
it AA*ill bi*rore long be po-sible to ti’.'ivel Irum 
LiA'erjiool to the P.ieifie in ten d.iA". 

The Madrid Com mi-'si on apixmded to investigate 
the que.stion ot the (‘Ificacv of inoculation as a 
r(*medy .igainst clioh'V.i-— a question which hasi 
rai-eirsuch lierci* dis. usMons in S]iaiu lor .and 
against the originator of the opt*i‘.ition, i>i Eerran 

has i.“,-,ui*d its Aerdict. TIu* Cuinmissiou is of 

opiiu^m th.at the inoeiilatiuiis cannot he con- 
ai(h*reil inolfeii.siA’O, and that the eimlemic is 
actually proiugateil by them. Nor is it demon- 
strated' hy the results that tlie inoculations secure 
immimitj from choleraj^ MorcoA'er, the person 
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ijKK.uhitcd is for the fust fow days rendered 
])i()re su»oe])tiljk* to contraet any other form ot 
disease. This adveise verdiet will he a * bore 
disaj)pointnieiit to thobe vho believed that an 
antidoti' to a most terrible disease had at last 
been found. 

From e>.peiiments lately carried out in the 
Aquarium at the Inventions Exhibition iv.s]ipct- 
iiiuj the bleej) of fishes, it appeals lhat ileeji 
common to certain fi.sli, and that all tak-^ rest 
at intervals, lioach, perch, ^udijeon, tench, and 
some others rest p(*riodically; and amon-x marine 
fish, doiy, loiigei-eid, do^fi.-li, and all nat-li''h .'•lain 
to have the same instiiicti C)theis sc'em to lu 
ever wakelul, although thev rest oeeu-'ioiiallv 
The pike is an e\ample ot Ihe^^ hitter. This 
fresh-water shaik, though he inav joise himsLdf 
inf)tioiiles« for lioiys toj^elhi-r and ap]»e.ir to' be 
hlhaigK' and l.i/\, is m‘veithtdi«s al\\M\s Av.ikc- 
lul, and on tin lookout for tin wherewithal to 
satisly liis vor.iiioiis ajqielile. At the Ihighton 
Aqiiatmm, not long .igo, we ob-mved bow iti 
one tank a luautiful loiupi.nv of sihi rv berrino" 
were sailing nn<,ea-.iiigly lound a fiitral i‘o( k 
AVe vviiv informed that the busy eiowd tested, 
suspended in the water, directly tin JighK were 
extiiiguislied every iiiuht 

All old sailoi’ft know that the Ik* t rope-, that 
tan be made are those ])ioilutetl fioui Aranda 
hemp-idire, and tluy also know that lives will 
olleii di'peiid U]»on tlie Irustwoitliiue'-s ol -ueli 
.1 rope. llitliitto, 110 intenoi tihie was known 
that (ould be nii\ed wnth trm* Aland.i willit)at 
itady detration Hut viiim'I npulou- d«aleis have 
distovered in a tihie known .V' Sis.il lump — 
whith eomcs liom Si al, \'ue,itan, in ihe (hdf 
ot ^leMt'o — an luUdu rant wlindi, wliih ivstm- 
bliiig tine Maiida heniji, has the advaulaoe ol 
bt ing miieli theaper A tael, tt)o, willi vvlndi 
they rlo not rare to (oucein tbeni.ilvi, i-, that 
the new’ material ])(issesM.s onlv half the sluiigili 
tif that which in otlnT rt'piHl- it iinilat.*,' so 
well. 

Alesvv, ITost, well-known rope-manufat tan r* , 
have reeenlly iKunted out that a ready list exists 
jor debttinu rope whi'di has Id'cn tlni- .stqdiisti 
rated, a ti-t ot sin h a him]de iiatuit', that any 
one can make it wilhoui sjieeial apparatu 
Taking tluee ]jiece,t oi lojie - oiu; of jinie ^T.'inila. 
tuie td Si ad, and one ot the two jibres nii\ed 
togi ther — they sepaiate the uutwi'ti d tliie.nlh, 
and loll caihiidn a little ball b 'tween tlie palm.s 
of the bands. The tluee little woolly halls ate 
now burned on an iron shovd, witli tlie r. -nit 
, that the ])ile of a-h whuli e.idi leave.s is ipiite 
dillerciit frc'in the other'. The M.anila hem}* 
gives a gia} ish-bk'uk ash; the Sj-al, a whitish 
gray ; wliile the adulterated rope funublies a resi- 
due in w'hicli each tone of colour is readilv <lis- 
tnigiiishable This .-.iinple and leadv tc t of sueh 
a really impoitant article of coninnTLe w'ill, it 
is hojted, make shipow’ner.s and those of wdiom 
they huy thdr rojie-, lioth more can fill of the 
qmdity of tin- goml- .u]>])lied. 

The old admoiutioii, ‘Do not ,s]>eak to the man 
at the wheel,’ wdiich apiiears on most .steani-vcsc-ek, 
may now possibly have to be sn])plemente<‘t by 
another to the eflect tliat umbrellas must not be 
brought near the compass needle. On a recent 
occasion, such an apiiarently innocent instrument 
seriously interfered with, die coiTCct Avoiking of a 



ship’« eoinpas*.. Upon examination hv experts, 
tlu‘ iimbn-ll.i wa.s found to be powerfully magne- 
tised. Its owmr had |*robably shxxl wdth ij^ at 
pome time neai a woilung dv namo-machine, and 
magnetic indiieliou liad done the rest. AVe may 
rc'inmd onr ivadtws of a tact not generally knowui, 
that the stri 1 pait*. of watches are olton alfected iu 
the same wa^’ il then ow'uers lu'ing them near 
.such mai'hjiies, and a correct tunekei])er cm be 
rendered quite untrmtworthv in that luaimei. 

Till* ('xplo-ion of the one liimdred and loitv tons 
of dvnamile which were med to <le.stroy Flood 
lloek -the gri.it ob.-trui tioii in New' A"oik Har- 
bour w.t- .-111 ces.fully (Mined out last month. 
1 ’ho sIkkIc l.i.te(| ioity seioiul-, aiul was aecoin- 
p.inied b\ .I hn ■;(* mouiit.iin of water, wliu'b ro-e 
to a luight oi two hundn'd feet eUi\e Liu* sj).(t 
wlu'io the mine wa. la'd Altlioiuli ihe tiemor 
(MiiMtl by th( shock w.i-. feb loi m.ii.y niih-, it 
o.'.i-iomd no d.im.i'.'C to juope) I \ , "'luud ]teo]*le 
(,iii take ioiiie <s/mfort lion tin- lest eirciMu- 
l.ui' e , it show •. HmI tlu vill.tilio’. 1 iire.'it ' w 1 i,( h 
have bi*"n ni.ule todeMioN viiu 111' '‘V (Ia ii.niiit'* 

.'!( ‘ im]fl} iMipO'-ibh ol I' li-alioi In tin < m 
Ik foil* II, the wolk" ol ]>h).|'l 1 eei h' I'on 1 

the time and labour of -k'H.d ti" l"■■l' loi u i 
v'ais, wluie ol , UP thi \ Lai tli' > or iien.ii!. i 
aud as-i lenci ol tin* authoiil’ all th'V di I 
< 'nmmal .lit* iiiji' - v.oidd liivt lob' mido uod' i 
far dilleii 111 . ondit ion 

Ali'.lo-epit 'rh'im-o*i I \ ji' ml loll i' tie i' . " 
-oiin uuie nu'iuh . .ij(», w h '' li w ' bnillv Lii'ueL I 
at lie turn, ba- )U'l t' i ’ uii.ited, mel lik hi. 

It tone -1 (o Ell l.iU'l, Jiiviu"' a toiuiili hod 1 

nil 10)1 with tie j.iea((st mi li v\ili 

leue M.boied th.iL h' w uL<ait u:aL I 1.' O, ,e 
of liu Allicii 'JiuliP' ('>iii]Mn\ to 'I an 
'.oodwillol the nalivt aie] lleo nili i , in, it 
(>]K 11 ii}> a III ‘t di.'-tii«t Itlhetivdi m iiillot >1 
ot (ol'iii’tlte with Ih'taiii 'Ihe tli\ ’ j'l.'l 
wi il ol the }uo pe. t , of a 0,00 i ti'ad' i ' i e h ' e n 
will'll he has (\phirt‘(i. ar I le' i( ! r ’Int de* 
(ountrv is diiiilv ]io]iula1id, imt il^ leilod 
Mi\.ig(s, hut hv Moliamiie'd.iu iriht lie hiimo- 
i(ai-i\ (h‘ in'oi tie m ,i having a ]',i ion lor 
volumint.n wrapim-g — ‘pe'iph wlm lakt' four- 
let u y.utls of ilt>lli to iiicik" a pair oj tlollsei , 
•ui'l quite as iiianv lot a t’lihan I'ie' etumlrv h 
not nnhe.dtliv, and n t xto un ly fei tile. 

In tlie meldl ‘ of he-t motuli, a * liow’ei' of fine 
sand ftdl iii vaiiou partn of Italy and Se'ily, 
'rile diK'f of till' of tile Jlrtlian oh*erva1ories 
r>iiorL- lliat the phenomenon was a' « onqiane d hy 
a .'licjig f'lutli-we t wirel '’I’le' Hiower of diist 
oh-iUKtl the view of the neiglil touring nionntaiq,Sj ^ 
anil tin* jilaiit-. ve*ii> .all tovt'n il with .in {duiiidaut 
j'lahlr li-M llt)w kivtr ol sand In the Timn, tin* 
plienoineiiou i- dt -erih. tl at leiiglh as- a ‘ show'er of 
nuteoTie land;’ but tliere is no ]troof given that 
the falling ji.utiile.s bad then ongm beyond the 
eon[ine.s <*i the eaitli 

The tl lj)lieia'je .system of autnmatu ally traiis- 
poitpig goods jj'om one ]')laee to .another by tlie 
.■g' 1 ! 'v <*f eleelncity, whn ]i was invented by the 
i t • I’lofi — -r Eloenutig ,'enkin, has now , assumed « 
]iraitical slmjie ; for a rndway on tins principle 
was ojxjiied last month at ^11^, nde, in Sussex. 
The liiK' is a double one, ami consists of liori/ou- 
tallv laid steel rods supported at intervals on T- 
slui]*ed 1 olcrt eigbUan iei't high The cross-piece 
of the T is o'*ght feet long, aud onet of the steel 
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ro(E rests at either end. Trnn^di-shaped hiiclcct.s, 
each lioldinj^ about two lnm<li‘odweijj;ht‘., aio ‘'Us- 
peii'lej on li^hC Immes iiirnished W'llh grooved 
wheels w’liich run on the steel rods A iiam of 
ten such l)Mtk('tb is diiven by an t'leetro motor, 
an<l the duty ot the yjre.'.ent system tn coiixey 
li'Dju the |)it to a faidm}^, ulun<’e jt is 
rained in truck'- to some nmeiit uoih-- Tlie 
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api)e.irs that noiu' of our Entish firms possessed 
the neeessai-y plant to carry out sucli an order, 
evejit at a price tliat nas far iu excess of 
that deuiaiided hy the Jlel^uau firm, which 
already has made steel sleeiiers lor use in that 
rountry. 

The street tramuay^ oI llirmiuehaiu are about 
to lie remodclh d, and the tow n-eomu il have 
oponiiii^ of this novel njo<le ol eon\<,\ance aroused j unanimously decided to adupt tlie (aide system 
imich interest. It n said to woi*k well, hut in j ol tr.ictiPm.* Tim sy .-tom luis alreadv been exteu- 
he\cral minor delaih can be nil] »r(iM‘d. i snely a]t]dnd m Aiueiica ; but a^ yet we are 

Tbe Use of automatic ‘'])riukleri fm tbe ex- > at>le to point to only out' ('\am])li‘ ol il in ibis 
Iniv Lion ol lire- seenn now to bi* uliiai line; vi ly j country — namely, on llrdioatc llill, London, 
oi'iicral attciilion anioirj, ow iiei’-- ol nulls ,iiul ! w In re it (ijntiiuies to W'oik Milisl.ictonly. 
waitljoUM'v Ad'ordiijo lo I’lolewtr Sylvanu-- | An e.-sav upon ‘ l‘a}»-j and tin Indu-ti les con- 
hoiM])''''fi, o] llu Fi)i'buj\ '!’( 1 Imi. al ( ollcoc, om j ii<m led with it,’ w'hich wa-- iiaciiMv icid l)eioi*i' 
The^li'-li tinu lone ha titu d u]) no fewii than 1 thc‘ Aiath'mu* de-s Sdoncf'c by M. lloutand, c(.n- 
tw t uty thoiis.ind of 1 hc“.e e<aih i\ auce-> ni dilff-rent . (.im<*d some leiiiiiikahle -titi'li' In tin. I niled 
]»,U'i-- ol ih' ‘oni'ld. •Ml d'luanp on eue it aJt^late-. .done, ]ui]>('i is made to the amount of 
iio, ojuinoii lhai a- insmaiiM* luh'S iim>a»i 11 i tin i liall a million Ions annii.ilh, while at the 
11 k, it will il' iMeii\ ]Mv IkU'i l(t put up I liepinniiii.; of the (entiuv none .if all wa-. made 

('juinklei , III, .11 to ill me. \V- m:i\ umind our , in that eoiiutn lai L*iiro])e, tlial .iinount i-^ 
ro.i.a 1 - ;h.it (be- [iiii'kl'‘i' .ne imni(dMtel\ jmt'jirt iloiibled Tlie \alue cif tlie r.iw ni.iti u.d 

ui'oedi'n I/) aiiv uddeii n e tu tli t' lap.-iutui’* ■ on ibi-. ide ol tin' Atlantic woitli twi-ntv 

• d ill ai'.'itmeiu \\lu)i‘ t!i'‘f au' ]d,iii<l An , millions -u i Inn;, din le ariYibo some wond< ilul 

HI 'la ’ll. iiu Js ) . 11 , jfiu.tbi I'l d at tin' (iim wboi ! tej.iin s on ' - ’ • tin’ uiimbei of slei 1 pells 

111 i! ) 11 ,' !. I I mu, tb.n i to .y, .il I .ind lea<l ^ , v .a in tln-.se dajd are in 

{ sii'b demand aiinmi; (ivilised natnime 
j..' -didd of h'ui'iij, A AlW ruik loiunal tells iis (d a traveller 

ii u 1- 111 u I\ lie boil. r> , wdio Te'cntly bioiielit Ii'oiii c.ilain r.-iiiMan 
'1 III. I, sepul bits a ((dh.tioii of j.eliitic.l human e^es, 

1 , V. hedi h- h.uidevl to a jewellt'l to lie set m judd 
d I a id .11 i.iiieetl as a luchhu.- d lu' workuun wlnle 
t.\(io),ii tile old- '• b, . .inu ill one all. r tin- 
oils 1, .old Ibeir iiidi']* i-ition wa.s su]i])o ed to 
!-• dii(‘ to tile millel.ll JiolsolM Used 111 tlie 
1 lubabniii;.', p)o,.cs^ d’he wliole sj^ovv is i.iLlier 
a 'jha-ll_\ one, ,ai<l we .ilv ‘d.^,] ],,, (1^.^ 

ilire.tioii wiMiout .diovdiua I I’nd.- oi I'dosver, <d tin JUiiisb A'.dui'al Ki-Ues 
.idim 
tin 


iki ^el \ hr t o.ill led, 
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bill ti lim.db .t i.iidin'a ’^lu'emii, lias di stun, d it.-, niu t j i jiulsn e 1 . atiire. 
Id kiiiidnd t.ui bill l( tin , lie .s.iv. tbal Hlie ob]ect.s itbrj'e.l to .ire nob 

I',' li.iji littid wiili liie n< I e -m Iniiuan eys, luit tin di'id irislrdline ]i nse.s of 

app'iati. , wiii.il 1 !..iO)d to worl m tbe most the t\e- ol .i .sjueie., ol < uld lish wlinli were 

ati'l.i. Loi \ iii.oiTiii’. rtu c»|t]i.ii.it’i loii-i-is (d'lis.d .'s ojuaiiients- bv tile .iinnut in Ii.ibitants 

.! toll (d pip' 'of\.;'ii_. sitjH J 1 «. .il..il , 4 i.no Irom <•! South Auierna, anil .ue oil. n louiid m Ibeir 

tie boil,), 1 -, \ll, .1 Mhdler ]Mj'e W iliun il .11 U.'.Ul'"'' 


ipj. 


poiiiL ol ill li\ e) \ , lo) 11 ), • ri" ' ptioii ,d the li<(iiid ' Il -eims i>ut lb" other dty tb.iL om lioops 
iiieh\\iii(h How hop, lank-, on di . k dd'. j’.sb wei.' aimed with the Sjiid"i rdle, the piloiiii- 
• d steam earn. the pet.ioleum j... w.n.l n ll.e ' ,i’,re i»| whuh w mb anankul im]ijo\e].u‘nt 
form o( &])i,i_\ into . ombn-Lioi' ch imb.'r whnli'iipoii that of the old mnz/h -loader. I’ail the 
o(iU|:>ies tlie j.l.e i (d tin ordiiiapv fiiriiaie ddie 1 Snnh r was soon rejdaced by tlie '1 ir’’v; 

y/o lufiiiet 1\ (aii'icl (w o Iniudreil ,iud loi I v ;md now eAeii that wondei lul we.i^ ] .i 

toi^ of (o.d, .uid h, ]■ ciuisuiiijition oi that iinl is to be supi'ised* d by .i new .nm_\ .service I'llle. 
w.e esiaiu.iieil at nine tons jier J:u This bulk v In tlie new arm tlie diamcL, r oi tin- bon- is 
liid is MOW' ,siiper-eded by oil 'ddie ad i aiit.x ,e jedint'd, tbe Wei^it ol the bullet is iiduced 
^d tbe lattd- o\fj' tlie former i- obMoii- so , also by as nuub .is uniuldtli, wlule the powder- 
1, ir fis savnn’ o! spine i.s cuuceined. I'iail^ in , ( 'i.iim* J'emain- as liefore. Jiy these .md oLlier 
Anvember, lli(^ readied (Iraiiton horn ; me.iiis, the mu//le Milocity of tlie bullet Avill 

lioudoii, wlieii it w.is found th.iL the lunsumptnm be yieally iiniia eil, ami the tiMjecturA loweied, 
ol oil on the voy.iuw had been little over ei'.;ht Avhile the recoil will be less, juid tin- general 
gaiion.s ]K'r Jioui, . ustnig about one jxmu'l per . ae.'ur.iLy of .sbootin;g much nnpioved. ft is not 
day, w'hidi, when eoiiip.ired wuth the cost of ( o.d, \et decided wliethor a deUdiiible magazine, Avhich 
)s oiie-.scAenth. Jt nia\ Lo added tliat in addi- wouhl tir.ictieall^ turn the weapon into a repo.at- 
tioii- to tlie .saving ill coal, a corrc-iionding .saving | nig iitle, is t>» Ik- .addeil. 

411 l.ihoiir wus ell'ecLed, ^W'o fiivnu-n doing the- Ju one of those ingenious romauce.s by dulcs 
duty oi five. ' j Veine in which sdeine is to pleaj-autly blended 

Tin- Midkunl Ifciifway Coiiqi.auy are about to -willi Ijctiou, a submarine Unit is deseiibeil. This 
try tin- exju-nment (d substituting fetcel slecjioiv j boat travels on or under the Avater at the vdll of 
loi tlie wooden ones liitherto in u.se, and Avdih i its capt.un, .sinks or ri.ses to the surface, and i-s 
that object, have ordered a saiiqde lot, of ti\'e j imed lor the destruction of other ve.ssels, should 
tliousand, Avlycli Avill be made iu J^elginiu. It [ ocuisioii arise. The roinajj,ce has become a reality. 
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Tlu* Nordcjnfelt submarine boat, recently publicly down from Baku to Batoum. Its duty will 
tried lu Sweden, will do nearly all tbat was be to carry petroleum from the one place to the 
credited to its nna<^inary prototype. Suah .a other, a distance of five hundred and thirty 
v('s-<el armed with torpedoes and able to creep miles. ' 

beneath tlie vessels of a hostile Meet totally uiijxir- 


A NHw i,U''i;-nroY. 


coived, is a possibility almost too terrible to con- T v r V T T n 'ST ' 

template. Its invcnition, however, need not be J V Ij JN 1 1 U JN b.''- ^ 

deplored, for it brink's us nearer to that time ^ mi''i;-nroY. 

nheii instincts of a^lf-iireservatiou will compel . . ^ ^ ^ 

every nation to seek arbitration rather than ^ T^iPK-nrov possessing several most novel and 
^Y-ar. useful features has recently been brought before 

The Tcle^'raph ronstruction and Maintenance the public. The body ot the invention is a large 
Company aie iioav carrying out an experiment on eircular copper case, in slio])e similar to ih(‘ 
oiir east cua--tMhn’h may in its results be ot tlie (amiliar cork and canvas Ide-bnovs. Iti order 
greatest corumeivial imiiortance not tmly to our- that its utility shall not be dostroye.l by the 
S(‘lve3 but (o other nationalities. 1 hey li.-ive accidental iiresence of a irack oi puncture this 
demonstrated the possiln ity of holding constant circular copper case is divided into eight water- 
communication hy telephone with a lighl-ship compaitments There is a re.es in the 


SuL'li light-ships aie 


, ^ -1 - .1 metal conl.iining a sinrjL-ll.’i-k ami a wliistlc. At 

plentiful enough on our ea^t coasts, where thij „,,posite sides ot the buov, the two -T of a chain 
guard ve-el. Irmii ruimnig agroun.l on the are attached, and the ham thus loM.u-d, wdiicli i- 
lunumeiahle saiidhanks wln.^v ahound there, big- pendent about three feid, is mten , 1 as a hmlhohl 

nals from such liglit-ves^els are made vvhi'ii t,,x> the ‘ man overhonrd.^ Anatti.li d loop of loiie 

any ship runs agiouiul, and then* are nev’er an,] a nn*tal ring ar<’ tor tin* pui-no a of suspendiiio- 
wauting lumlymeu who vull lauueli tluir boats ]^„ov, iii leadiness 1,* u.c, ov.n tli.* le.selV 
Irom the ooa-t when su.h signals are seen or 

lieaid. but it is ohviouo that it ea< Ii uoating px..,c(,i, al lefiiii remen t, of hoi-tine it with its 
hearon w'.Mem ele.'trn al (mmiiiunicatiou with the ^ ,>,jt tlm f.aliuv o| 

iiianilaiid, the exa.t plau* of a ship m distress dj,. ‘Wliilbv’ Buoy inion whuh it m.iy mamly 
could at once be telephoned, and niiuh time lu chad (luni to usel.iliK and iioveltv 

that way saved l iving iira.d.ieally dem..iistrate<l iHnnimnnt. Oii oppo-ile points on the 

to them tliat the thing is pos'-i bit*, the aiitlioii ties ox,(si(lc <if the invention ai. metal looi.s, Jlnniigli 
will surely lose no time in arranging that every Yvliich run tubes having abov.* a hmetli of about 

light->-hii) on our coasts s], all be in electucal pj^Yung ^niall laiiisteis 

I omuiunicatum with the shore. attached imnieiliatelv below, ddicse famstci s < on- 


It has been calculated that the Kniiheiley | 
diamoiitl region has produced since the year 1K7() 
mf)r«* diamonds than were Yielded hv’ all the 


lain (juantilies of lal'ann, win. li, a’> it mav he 
netessarv to explain to lhi‘ 1. ss ^.icnlili. oi our 
leaders, is ,i vellowidi white iiiet.il intcim(diate 


.mines in the world durmg two oenturK's piecedmg load and gold m liaidnJ- , an.l pieJnt 

that date. Ihesillin'' "ince 1HH2 has been | chalk, stmeo, and other (onipouiiB ol Imie. 

I’oduced neailv one lialt, and it is K‘‘'‘^dly : caleimn is ])la<“ed in conta. t with watei, 

adMiitt.*.l that <.vvr-produ( turn IS resm.iisihle tor p.^p.,. Y.,pHlly decompose-, with the re-ult 

this, i eople who have capital hxked up m the ip ^j. loinu'd, and livdrogcn escapes, 

formol these costly gems have leasoii, theietwe, p, ^p^. constniotion of tin* canisters, when 

to he anxious .ahout th''*i leduction in value, ^p^. i^xov is thrown into the sea, the water comes 
Iheie Is ul'O the jio.ssihility that >«cieine will contact with the clu'iiiical, and tlames are at 
]tonil out how carhon can he artitieially prodiutal pi-odnced antoniaticallv at the summit of 

111 Its irii ' . rv 1 . T loiiii, so as to become he ^p,. ryp,. , .p, ^ ontained in the canisteis 

yritaly (li.ii.cil Indeed, the piobJein has siiHicient to produce an illuminant capalile of 
1 been already sohf.l but tin* gems i.rodu.ed have i.onr It slmuld he nientjon.*d 

been veiy small, and the cost ot getting them t.U’ buoy is iuinisbed with sujiplemeiitary 


out ot pro])oitioii to tlieir inailet value. i 

Our Aiu<*iican tj-ieiids are fond of the eolo.ssal I 


liaiid-liglif*^, and tliat flags, upon stalls of a foot 
or BO in h ngth, are in readiriess to be attached 


m ev'eiy wav Uii'ir last woik, wditch they 1 p^ l^p,. „,L.tiiI tiibcH. Though the 

facetiously call the eighth wonder of the world, is primal ilv constructed with a vievY 

takes the form of a Inline nuKlel elephant, com- P individual, it possesses a bimy-* 

])ared w ith whicli tlie largest known spe,cimcn of snstaining two or more men uiion 

ot the living annual is hut a pigmy. Ihe n... 


(it the living animal IS hut a pigmy. The the Rurfnee of the water, 
erection was at firfit intindeAl for an hoted ; but j.p^, chief advantages imssessod by the 

the idea has degenerated into a more_ fehow-place, i.^^oy is the easy method by which it admits of 

It in, ni Hw. hnnilu nf n 1 ’iirrtTi.itiiT’ ia t.r» Hl.l.rnff. i i . t • . .. i . 


whuh in the hands of a t'ompany is to attract | p^j^ hoisted on board with its li/ing freight, 
siglitseer'i. \Vilh a length ot one hundred ami j have necessitated the low- 


til ty feet, and a height ot nearly one hundred 
li‘el, the edifue fijesents features of engineering 


ering of a boat, a teat vvhicli, in a very Ingli 
sea, 18 attended with great difficulty and (laiiger, 


kill vvliieh are well w’ortliy ot remark. Built n,n(\ vvhicli sometimes is. actually impossible. Thee.* 
ot timber, tlie structuic is covered w*ith a, Hkin ^'anous means by vvhicli any one overboard in } 
ot tm-])late. riie entire weight ot the building, poi,,egf,jon of the life-buoy can, with his flags, his 
it It muy be called so, is one liiindred thousand j ,p^ pjg whistle, eflcct the end which is so 

fn'HLi If itt wifnnf/»H nn rV\twiv Tul<mrl ® ' 


tons. It is situated on Coney Island. 

The longest conduit ever made will be rejire- 


sented by the pipe which it is proposed to lay | not ai/ necessefily recent. 


Theste inventions and otlicn that niay follow, aro 


i] 
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tiud indicate his whereabouts, must com- platlorm and into the 2>endcnt ba;j;. No difficulty 
mend theiuselv(is> to iwery oui'. The ‘Whitby’ is encountered here, youuj; children, ag(‘(l persons, 
Lifo^huoy is beino supplied by ^lessrs J. W. (Jr.iy aifd nivalids beiu<f able to enter the vessel with 
and Son, of^llo Leadenhall Street, London, to the readiness. The first contingent in, the o]>crator 
royal navy,* and bids fair to sujiersede the old manii>ulates the brake anfl lowers the ba|? to 
fcervjce-bnoy. . the "round ; laisiii" it a"!iin, when it has dis- 

f'he invention was receiilly formally ]uit to ehiir"ed its occupants, by iiuvins of. the winch- 
tnal from the royal \acht (>s/«>r/ic, in the pre.s- 1 handle. If tlieie still remain any persons in 
ence of the Pxince of Wale.s, Lord (lharle.s Heies- ! thehiiiryii" house besides tlfe operator, he a"aiu 
ford, and a di.stiii"iiished "atheriii", nlien the ])roLee<ls to louer them in the manner de.sciihed. 
results were sulIi as to "ive "eneial sati.sl actum. Attevw.nds, he h.is to busy him ilf uith his ova 
Lord (Jharles reports that it is ‘vastly bn])eiior safety, for elfeitiu" wliuJi, s]>eiial facilities are 
to the .service-hiioy,’ and tliat he ‘never saw any- afforded. lie has done with the gear pre\iously 
thill" mure 2)01 ii 1 1.’ mani2)iilated, and now turns lus attenlioii to tvo 

inde 2 K*ndent r()[)e', eoihrl on j-t-els in the hag 
A ‘ \\ A.sHAiii.r: ’ WAi.n-rAi*Kn. itself. The ends he hooks on to the non fr.ime- 

Me.ssrs Store\, Pros ^ Co. of Lancaster*have ■'* ■ ■ afterward.^ eiitenri" tlie l)a", 

brought out a no\eliy vilinh Mould .seem b) , ' ‘V ‘‘I ground by uieans of 

^2)osses- no htfle utility. It is a fabric for eo^er- ■ small brake attaaieil f<'-' 
ing walK, to uluch the name of ‘Tectoreum’ j that even v.ung chihhen of either sev 

has been gneii. AVlnle it i-osM-s^es an art istic ' imtriu'ted to use the apparatus 
a2’»])earanM', it can be r([)eat<dly and thoioughly , p'ufect -af ty 

\\a>l)ed with soap and VMter without suffering 

anv 111)111 V, belli" eiityely impervious (o damp. ^ OJ-' nnErxxiNO. 

It is veiy durable, IS ^is cheap as ordinary w.dl- A novel .sy‘«tem of dredgmg, hut on(> wliicli 
2).i2*eJ, and can be .'ij)[»lieil in the ir'iial m . ly ; | seems “likely to .su2>ersede loimei ini2>crfoct 
m 1 ii 1 ( inasmuch as it checks the inroads of danij) ' method.s, h,i.s been devjst'd reeeiitlv A ^essol 
into a loom, it can lay cLiirii to hygienic «2U<dities. ! 2)1 o2K'Jleil by hydraulic jxjwer is ein])JoM*d, tlie 
It has .'d'\'‘V''' 1 -‘Cl' 2'ussible to clean, hv dneisi* ' time .selei tecl lor oixuation heing an ebh-tide, 
meal)'', I ■ I ■ • aiticJe." of iloiue'tic Jiirni- and fri'in this \essel s2)e<‘jallv deMStd telesiojiic 
lute; and the only stnicluiMl 2)oition» of a loom ' tubes ))io|ei-t beneath. Water is forced through 
vliuh one lias not beui able thoioughly to wash tluse iiiuUr immense pii'ssiire, and in 2)o\\erful 
have been tlii> M’alls. With the new mateii.d jets or streams eiibis the .icciiiuulations of Mind, 
111 use, llio Malls may he scoured as freely a.s mud, »!(<•. -kiioMii as ‘silt’ — mIucIi if is de.^'iieil 
till’ floor, and the coiisis^ui iit advantages in tlic ' to remoie fiom the bed of tlio channel 'J’lie 
case of ho ])ital', si lioojs, ami other Imildiugs, i silt at once rii-es^ nud m acioidaiice Mith one of 
ill which 2 ''-’rfe( t cleanliae.ss is so essential, Mill [the JaM’s of h)diaiihes, is lield in su.-jh 71^1)11^ 
be (-oii'ideiable and camed along by the tide. 'Die inventor 

of tlie 111 w .sy.sLi ill Mr I’ II. Tlnv.iile, of 

A Mi.NDoM' viHK-ESC’Ai’r. Ai’iwuA’ngs. Victoiia Street, Livei])ool— sa\s thal as the 

AVliia U) 1..' a umTuI i„..< 0 i,niS.u f,.r >' -.-...liwlly tli<- 

afl-.il.liu- .1 ol ....-iip.-, of o^^ eiioimuus ol -il c.iu W . i.tllilioa 

viUrt ,1,1 111,. ,0 iwv.,o.. X. 1... and removed in a nuae Ir.ictiori of the time 


A MI.NDOM' VlHK-ESC’Al’r. Al’lWUA’l Dh. 
AYhat seems to be a useful lueebauis 


afl'oidiii" a means ol escape, indepeudeiit of out- ; aeaimuiaiiou.s 01 mi c.iu ue . isui oeu 

solo .. 1 , 1 , fn.m lliu iMiolc.w of a l.ou^o ,.1„« ■■'■■'■"■'•i'') m mi'W ol ti,o t.mo 

loM..r v-'t'' ouioloiwl hi II.UUVH. 1.,,- ri-uunid hy ll..' u.su,-,I ,hv.|o„.o oper., Irons. 

2iatented by l\lr 11. Jl.irgreuves of J)J O.sliorue 
lload, Foresfgale, Loudon" E The a 2 .pl.ance_ , 

M'liich i.s inleiitled fo he stimed beneath llie I Ly an Amending Act, passed on the fouiteenth 
dressing-table that iisiiallv stands before the of Augu.st of thus j ear, some sliglit changes wire 
window, of a liediitoin — ciuisi.sts of a vessel or introduced ill the 2noLeil me of oiitaining a jiatent. 
hag cs'qiable ol liolding several jiei-oiis, a .stout Vnder the prim qial Ait, complete sjiecilications 
iron frameMoik ))artially covered ivith a sti etch . had tube sent in M'lthin nine months ol making 
of.vanvas and an a])2)avatus for imying out and ' a2-'pluatiou fur a initent, and had to be accepted 
receiving ni two .stout ri) 2 )e.s. This a2)l>aratus m Mithui twelve imciths of the .same time. JJy 

^fi\ed inside the room ju.st heh)W the m iiidovv- ; the 2 »».MD‘'>it of a small fee to tlie r’om])troller, 

sill, nml coiisi-ts of an a.\le liaMiig at one [ that oiluial may now, tf he think right, exteiiel 
extremity a jrvnich-lianille, and carrying tM’o rojie- i the two jKiiod.s hy one month and three niontlis 
reels contioiluil by a 2 )oweiful hand-brake. l' 2 ><m 1 res 2 )ecti\ely ; and where sm li e.xlensioii is alJoMed, 
a fii'e occurring, tin* diessing-table is reiuo\eiI ; ; an extension of lour months is allowed for seal- 
the iioii IrameMoik is tinned u})on its lunges 1 mg the 2'iitent Undei the old Act, tl ; 
through the* open window’ so as to lie at right 1 w'as filtci u months. It will be seen, therefore, 

angle.s to the wall of the building ; and the hag- ' that a sealed within nineteen 

to cither side ot which the rojuss are aUacl\^*d— ! months ol making the ap2»li'‘alion, which other- 
is hoisti’d through tlie sash ami dro]i])ed through 1 w r-je becomes void. Previous to tlie 2 '!i"'iiig <>f 
•the 2^rf>jcctimg non friwne, immediately before I tlie Amending Ai t, provi.smnal .s2)i t di- atioiis and 
tlie stretch of canvas. Tliu.s the ajiparatus is in , drawings were open to the public ; but they are 
readiness for us?; ;* and we arc told that the ! now #ieither open to public inspection nor are 
operations up to this point need not liave occu- they puhlhslied. Inventors who abandon their 
2 )ied eight second.s. The individual who ha.s ■ aiiiilicatioiis, do not, therefori', by theii* attem2)t 
constituted himself, or herself, the o 2 K.*rs»tor now [ to obtain a 2)atent, let the woild into their secrets, 
assnsts the «sca2un" the canvas as w’la formerly the case* It appears that doubts 
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arose wlictlier, under the principal Act, persons, 
one of whom only was the inventor, (jouhl 
jointly obtain Ictters-patont. By the AmeLdin;^ 
Act it is ileclared that it hue been and is lawful 
to grant such jiutents under the principal Act. 

MrCUAXICAL SUKSJTrurii Foil A lIOUM'l. 

Some time ago, a gentleman who was jire vented, 
by physical disqualuication, from eontmiimg the 
cxeri-ihP on horbehack which hud always been so 
beneficial to his health, was possessed with the 
singular notion that it would be pn-.Mble to 
construct a machine w’hich, when seated upon, 
could be made to evolve the same acliuii as a 
galloping horse. The inventor made his machine ; 
it answered its purpose* to his complete satis- 
faction ; and the dcvnce having heen patented, 
it has recently been maiiufactun'd and brought 
before the ])nl)lic. WhmisKal as is the purpose' 
of the machine, it has upon tii.il heen commended 
by many medical authorities, and won no little 
favour. The ‘rider’ seats himselt upon au ! 
ordiuary leather saddle, hi^ le<‘t being in fixed 
stirrups, and his hands grasping a handle attaeln d 1 
to a metal projection, ’riic saddle is lirmlv ' 
attached to a small wooden jd.ittorin ht'low’ by 
means of metal connections, Idiis phitform is 
suspended by leather sjj.ijts Irom the topino'l 
extremities of four si-mn ircular steel sjniiie-, ' 
wdiicli are firmly attached at the bottom to tlie 
metal toundalioii <»f the machine. Si-atcd upnu 
the saddle, the opiTafor <au be &wa;yed abmit iii 
all direction' Beneath the platform are four | 
jiadded biilleib —corresponding to the lioise’.s fc t ' 
— and hv the weight and motion of the operator ' 
body, these butlers strike or hump, at e.u h 
dcpre^'ioii, ujton the loundatioii below, so that, 
with a little piattice, an automatic lunl.ilion of 
’ horse-exercise can be produced. TIk' movt'iiu'nt 
can be made either a cry cii'y or very violent. 
By the full use of the haiidb*, a gt'od muscular 
action is sanl to be giv'en to llie chc'-t and luno.. 
For invalids and all <tf a wc.ik bodily constitu- 
tion, the imidmie is strongly recommended. It 
is adjustable lor the use ol jiiU'Soiis of dillerent 
stature and weight; and for those condemned to 
sedentary emjilovment, it^ daily use is s.ud to 
he attended with )>enefuial lesults. The Auto- 
matic llor-e-exenising IVIadtiiie is manutacturetl 
by tin* Western jMedianical C'oinpany, Exeter. 

OCCASIONAL NOTE S. 

rASTEUIl’s SUCCES.SIUL TllUATllFXT HIDRO- 
FHOI^A. 

A nisi’.Asn Avhicli is perliaps more aAvful than 
Asiatic cholera lias at hist, tin re is cver> 
reason to believe, been conqmrcd by science. * 
M. Pasteur, xvho has devoted his lite to the ' 
develojunent of the Oerm theory of disease, and , 
Avho, by close study ot the effects of inoculation ' 
on the lower animals, has saved many thousands ' 
of sheei> terrible scourge calleil splenic 

fever, has at last demonstrated that hvdropliobia 
in man can he cured by similar means, and two 
cures have already been actually accomplislied i 

At the Academy of Medicine, Pans, M. Pasteur ' 
has giv^en a Rtateinent of his researches and i 
experiments regarding hydrophobic virus, with I 
a view to its being ut’lised for the purposes i 


I of preventive inoculation. Only after having 

■ experimonted on hundreds of dogs and rabbits, 
has he succeeded in obtaining the virus, iiiovula- 

■ tiou with Avhich is not only a means of pre- 
venting the disease among dogs, but a remedy, 
if taken in time, for hydrophobia in those who 
have heen bitten. It was necessary also to ]'a>r- 
form experiments not only on animals hut on 

I imm. Idns was a serious matter. M. Pasteur 
some time ago stated that he had oxjiorimented 
with success on a man m a hospital, hut that he 
did not then wi'h to say anything of the results, 

I us a single ca-e did md .^eem to liiiri suffieienlly 
I eoiielusiv'e. Jlowevei*, J\l. I’asteiir has now sjiokdi 
of a second case, whidi was conclusive, and of 
a third will'll was lu the course of tieatmenl. 
A bev twelve A ears of age, uauu d Meister, bad 
come from Alsiee Aiitli liis inoIlK'r. He bad 
been bitten touitecn time, liisiiection of the 
dogA\hich had bitten him L ft ii > doubt tliiit it 
had <-uir<r'd trom 1i_a dropluibia M. Pasteur took 
tli(‘ (clehraled 1 )r Adilju.iii, aloi g with a jirofes-or 
ot the School ot Mediiiiie, to see Mei'ter Tlic two 
do( tors stated that he a\ii' d''oti)ed to a pamliil 
'leath and might be expeiameuted u]i'ui. 'I’lu' 
treatment thoruuglih nuceedeil, and Aleistii is 
111 perfect health. W Je-u the treatment began, 
he liad lueri l)itten si\tv hours, mid had iia- 
A'elled liom Alsiee to I’aii'. A slu pherd l-oy 
of lilteen, named .ludith. lull m a foriniglit ago, 
had been a AVi'ck iindi c tieatmenl, and ,M. 
Pasteur A\as coulideiit "I'ciuiug liim. 

As to the oiigiu ol li\ dliqiliubia, j\l. Pasteiir 
always says that nobody in tlie A\orld i m 
exi'lain jirinuil causes. As to it. cun, bis 
theory, lu* reiiuiked, will requiie diidv liy tlu' 
prot\‘ssMu 111 ord'-r to be made pracleal; Imt 
he tnujihaluMlIv 'dated that .1 ciiie lor I’vdio- 
1 phobia ba<l be<.u toiind. 

1 This m>ws IS .ill tlu* more AVi b on (* to u-, tor 
I it coiiie.s .it a lime win n m tins (muiLiy an 
e\liaordiii.iiy imieasi* ot tin* num 1 >er ot ca'i i 
lot i.iliics 111 dogs ]s lepoitcd 111 South Loudon, 

' one A’eleriuarv ‘'iirgeon (done has ilunng the p.is'- 
1 si\ months h.id .d. leaH one case ol r.ihie.- lo 
Ideal with wiekly; Avhile (liuuig the same period 
I tin [joiidoii colonels have had more impicstr, 

, to h'lld on deaths tjom liydiophobi.i tli.m they 
I h.AA’e known lor m.iny ve.irs previmislv'-. As 
i.ibies m dogs is conveye(r'by one aiihiml to 
another by biting, and as bydropbolna in man 
IS produced 111 the same way, it is olivious that 
II geiieial law that all animals should Aveai“ a 
luu/zle AVoul'l Aery (juu kly stamp out the dread 
disease. Thi-, howcAer, Avould be punishing the 
gie.it majorilvof innocent dogs for the iiilini- 
> te*'imal minority of tainted ones, though in Jut- 
l.ind, some ye.ars hack, tlu* disease, Avhith had 
.as.sumed al.aiming proixntinii*-, w.is eucci'ssfully 
.'irrested by a Iuav winch compelled all OAViieis 
to chain or lock up their dogs, Avllile the iiii- 
lortmiates Avliidi had no home Avere mercilessly 
kille*'. 

ITII.I.sVIION OF WAtTE FI.SlI-PRODUCm 

Amongst the schemes for the utilisation of Avhat 
are iioav reg.anled as Avaste products in connec- 
lion Avith our fisheries, is a comprehensm* one 
iiromoted hy Mr Nordenfelt, of gun-making cele- 
brity, utul Avhidi m.any of the visitors at the 
Aherdeen me' ling ol the Britiish Assiciation had 
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an opportunity of te'.tiiig in a practical way. same p(‘rio<l in tlic jirecediii" yoar. j^Thc total 

Already, there is a factory at work in Aberdeen exports of tea from China to the tmited King- 

lor the realisation of this project; audit is pro- d<»m,^ 1875-83, lia\e been over one hundred and 
poseTl to extend operations to fishing di&tricts forty millions of pounds annually.] At Hankow, 
in England,* Scotland, and Ireland. Sir Spencer Canton, Shanghai, and Macao, the jiroportion 
IVuliioh^ estimates that m lounection witli her- will probably be the same, or nearly so. The 
rin^-curmg alone wo' auuually Ihrow away thirty dccrc'ase in tin' exportation of tea from tlie wliole 
thonsand tons of fish-refuse. _ of China, as com]iare<l with the preceding year, 

At the public Inncbeon in connection with will amount to about kn* millions, and this 

the Jlritish Association, there nas a demonstra- diuiniutnai'is csseniiully to be attributed to the 
tion of what could be done in the iitiliNation ol deferioralion ot the quality of (*liine,<‘ tea. The 
■what are now waste fish-prod ucC. Tho^e nho sorts of ksi pro<inc(>d in tlu' puninee ot Fukien, 
were present wi-re treated to soiiu' oxtraoidinarv ivhich nere fiirmcily very highly c^teomod, are 
dishes. There were fish-e\ tracts alter the manner jinnciji.illy those wlucb have di lenor.ited the 
of Liehig, Irom whiih, with the aid of vegehibles mo-t. 

.soaps were prepari'd. When it was cxplainofl The cultivation of tc*i on Chinese methods 
that some of these extr.it (s wt k* derivoit Jioni xv.as fir-.t tried hv the liiilian govcruiiient in 
\vhale\ (le.h, the soujis ivere leg ii ilotl \\ itli t-ttme 1S3T, aiidthe most jirofitabli* giowth is a h_\ find 
.su^pieion, but witlnafl. re.ison, li>r tlu'v AM'ie l>etween the in<ligeiiniis au>l Cliiuix' vaiicties, 
as Ire^li and .savoury to tlie jt.d.de as could he Assam .supplies aliout sA.ntv-ii n jki* ci-iit. 
de.-iied. Otlier ntjveltic.s ncie extr.ict-> ni.ule of tlie tot.il yadd, ami tin iii.Iu'lii is almost 
from lobsters, t riiiis.sels, iVc. Jn the ju**- eiitiuly in the hands t)f Euiopeau-'. 

piir.ilitui of tinned lt>b>teis there is a gre.it de.d TIiom* sbitemenls are iiiuply borne out by a 
ol u.-i'le, tlu' lle-h Ironi Ibe till ami liaU'. <»nly refeieiice to the state ot our retail trade in 
bi mg ])resei’\eil. All i xct'lh'iit extract call, liow- Imliaii tea. A recent number of the t/ieov 
eur, lie nia'le from wh.it was forincrly ri'garded say- tli-it liidinu te.i, is gaining favour with the 
as oifal, w Inch ha^ the same hue ta.'te au<l llaiour nbul tiade, who are evidently turning their 
iis the ile-h of the loletev. The crab may be atti ntion more to \ssam than to China growths, 
tie.'iti'd in till' s,ini( w.'i\. owing t-» the taste winch is sju'eading amongst 

111 ord' r (o .show^ Jm(hei‘, how (h(M]>m>-s ;iinl (Mnsiumi' lor ti.ii of nndoubled strengtli and 
uLilifv m.i'v go liaml in li.iiid, it i-? inteii'led to > qii.dilv' F.mIuI ('Inna teas are to bo li.ul suit- 
I -t ibli'li r« iiiiv K it'. hens, \v luu' a whole-oiue me.d able to the leqiinements of the home-trade, but 
ol ]»ot.ito('s and Inli uiav be enioved tor tluif coin ,tluy aie gimraliv weaker than Imliau A 
The id( a of the prinimters ot till-, new de]).iiline -.inij'le of Nat.d-jiown tea sold for inoie, in 
M'oiii^ L'j lie that eveiy jeirt of tin* n-h ran 1h ^ l,.,ndon, lately, th.iii a similar .sample from 
lltlliM'd. 'I’h(‘ v\ h. lie’s liedl will Ik* m.ide to v a Id < '• \ loii. 

oil, evlr.ut <>[ lood, glue, im .u llbline lol dogs, j i . ioT)-Al>rLTER VTio:; 

and guano [lie bune-. will yield ml, g'-latine, | 

.md bmietne.d ; tlie (utraib, gbie and giiaim Tlie Annual lleport of Ibe TiOial (Jov’^ernnient 
I’j’om the blood will b(' tlrawm albunieu ; and lloaid for last ve.ir shows that there arc now 
tlie'imw-, ami skill will he tanimd into leather, tw o humlred and .sixty pul dii .nialyst-, appointed^ 
From <(hI iiml Img wdl be lu'odueed the Usiial lu x.iimus ji.nt'.uf the country under tlie Sail' ol 
diied fidi, Ol an extrai 1, nud gnu* .iml guano Food \'t, b* gu.ird the interest, s of consumers. 

About iwmity-tliie- thon-and analysOo of samjdi's 
ot iood were niadi*. Jii coime( tiou with the 
1M>T\\ 'll V. grocerv tiade, out of five Iniudied and (ilty-onc 

continental newsjiapiu* ivmaiks, th.it tlu' samples tif (lour exuiuined, only six were Jound 
im rta-ing favour Imli.ui tea eujoy.s in Fngl.ind ! .idulteialed. Spiiits, buttei, and colTee seem to 
and her < olonie'. is causing con.'-.nlei.ihJe anxiety ihnd theiu-ielvcs most easily to adulteration. Ot 
to the .■'U'od ucer.s (fl ( ’}une-.e tea and to the j two thousand one hundred and thirty-eight 

European tea-iirms I'dablished in China. ( '.d- i s.iniples of .spirits examim'd, there were about 

cuLta alone exported l.ist veiir (i2,773,l.S7 ponmlijlivo hundred tases of adulteiation ; in tlie case 
of ^ea to Englaml, as against 58,830,-178 ponmls 1 (d eighteen hundred and thirty-two simples of 
in 1HS3, and 51, .570,704' pounds in 1882; wluFt | buttei, there were tluei' hundred .ind seventy- 
thc Auistral'an and New Zealand markets leceive* I j thice ; and of thiileeii hundred and thirty-eight 
in ' 1884, 1,020,403 pounds of ludi.ui tea, as j sample- ot cotlee, twm hundred and seventy-two. 

against 00(5,-170 poundd in 188.3. It is true th.it , tii the ca.se ol jam, out of tw'o liinidred and eleven 

this latter ligiiie exhibits a consideiabhi falling- Mm]>les, twenty-four - were adulterated; and of 
oil' as eouipareil with the }ear 1882; but at .seven humlred and seventy samples ot mustard, 
present, Australia has also begun to give Ibe eight_y-two contained foreign adniixtiius JTlie 
preference to the teas of India, the quality of Jh‘])ort ks sev’ere on tin* sale ot butteriue as genuim' 
’which biirpasscs by. far the .average produce of butter ‘The .sale ut in iitution.s of butter i.s uppa- 
China, as does likewi-e that of the teas of (\'v^on, rently on the increase, and there i.s no doubt that 
for which there is also a lU’oqieroiib future in they are generally purchased as butter. VVe have 
•tore. The succe^se-. oblained bv Natil in the no inlonnation us to actual injury being caused 
cultivation of tea givv ri.se, to the suppo.sition to health by the consumption ot butterme, which 
that South Africa* v^ll vcithiu a .short time pio- is mainly coin po.'sed of beef or pork fat, though it 
viile itself with home-grown tea. The total expor- is stated to he less ea.sily digcskal than real butter, 
tation of the largest Chinese tea-port, Foochow', The practice, however, of selling it in substitu- 


. >oT)- ADULTER VTIO:; 


amounted during the past sea.'ion to 77,4>3],1M)7 tion lor and at the nrice of genuiim butter is not 
pound.s, as against 81,100,875 pouiid<| during the only a liuud on tlie bujer, but is exceedingly 
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hurtful to the English ami Irish dairy-trade.’ 
Coflec continues to be one of the chief subjects of 
adulteration, the mixture bold as suth fretji(ontly 
consisting of one-lourth part of coffee added to 
ihj‘co-f(jurths ut chicory. No attempt is made to 
adulterate sugar, apparently, for the tlnce lumdred 
and twelve samiiles analysed were all found to 
he genuine. * 

FR^IT-tlllO^\INO IN THE FEN'S. 

A contemporary remarks that the quantity of 
fruit which has this year hi'cn grown in the neigh- 
bourhood ot WisbcMli IS enormous, a considerable 
portion of the crop having inuud its uav to London 
for the purpose ot conversion into jam. Upon u 
farm of some hundred a'nd forty acres, the gi'outh 
of strawhern<-s for preser\)ng has Ibis sen.-on 
been a speciality ; and it is said that tor two or 
three weeks as much as ten toiis-v\ eight uas the 
periodical consignment to London of this one 
fruit alone 'I'lio goosebciiy ciop ha^ also hecn 
a good one, the heines heing raised upon hushes 
planted beneath pear or jiluiu tree-, in order to 
keep them green, ivhuli i- their most inarkelablc 
condition. Maiiv farm- of considerahle extent, 
which only a year or two ago protluc d' (urn at 
a loss, now grow fruit at a profit ; and the 
increased urea under the hitler desuijdion of ciop 
may easily ho esimiated, when it is .slate<l that 
hundreds of Ijondonei-s ot the class which sujiplies 
the hop distrii ts with piikirs have beiui imjxuted 
into AVishecli during the past two months. Taken 
as a whole, the crop of currants, btrawherrics, 
goo.s(;beiTies, jdums, and other jue.seivmg truits 
has this year been an exceptionally heawonein 
that district, and coiiisunurs of jam are likely to 
have a good time. 

AN'ojiiLn Lsij roll (ijjoimii iniuiMi:. 

Tn addition to the use of chloral as an ojiiate, 
montionod m article ‘ (hiriosities of J’oisoiis’ 
(Join mil. No. t)i), a medical correspondent kindly 
points out that it is also a very powei Inl presei- 
xutivc of annual tissues. It has the propel ty of 
cheeking the decomposition of a great mmiher of 
ulbumnious .suhsLuu es, siu h as milk and meal, 
and is fonsi‘(|uently largely used by medical men 
for the presei vution of anatomical structuies, and 
for their ju’eparation loi’ the mieroscope. Ten 
grains to the ounce (hi|uid measure) ot water is 
the ordinary atrejigtli used ; and to preserve any 
very large anatomical sjiedinen, two or lhr<-e 
ounces may he used of the thloral, to be dis- 
solved in water sullicieut to cover the mateiial 
Personne recommend.s ifs use with glyceiine lor 
the prcbcrvation of aualomii iil specimens. 

UNSUEFTEN'ED I’llESLUVED MILK. 

In connection with the snh|eet of ‘ Preserved 
Milk,’ the manufacture of which we liave already^ 
desciihed (Joinval, No bd), it may' be well to 
state, that misueetened preserved milk may also 
be had. For those who do not want timty (»r 
forty per cent, of cane-sugar in their preserved 
milk, good ordinary milk may lie had wlijph has 
simply been concentrated by careful evaporation 
at a very'- low teinjieratuie to one-fourth of its 
hulk. One (juart of tlie lupiid condensed milk 
mixed with three quarts of Avater xvill produce 


four quarts of ordinary fresh milk. It is chiiiued 
fortius piepaiMtion that it a\ ill keep good in any 
climate : it is used m some of flic Loudon lio.s- 
pitals, and was of service to the sick and woufiided 
during the Soudan campaign, some of the nurses 
juvlerring it ior this purpose to the sweetened 
milk. Mr (Jail Lorden of White Plains, l^cw 
York, has the honour of oiiginating the industry 
of ‘plain condensed milk,’ and ‘preserved milk’ 
to which sugar has been added, lie introduied 
his plain condensed milk in JH.*)!, and ten years 
attei wards his preserved milk Mas largely used 
by the American army in the field. 'J'lie mami- 
laetnre mxis iiitrodiued to Switzerland in 18ho, 
and now condiMi'-mg factories are established in 
ICiigl.ind, Ireland, Denmark, Noiu ay, Lavari.i, 
and jjther countries. 


ONLY A SONG 

It was only a simjilo h.illail, 

Siiii'^ I') a eaiole-s tliioiii; ; 

TIk-h- w< re none tli.ii Iviicvv tin singf i, 
tnd tew that licecletl tie* son-,' 

Yit the sinqoi's \oii-e was lendet 
And sweet as with lo\c uiitcdd ; 

Suielj those lieaits were ii.irdened, 

That It left so i>ioiid ami eold. 

She hand of tlie wondnnv glory 
That touehes the Woods in spilii'', 

01 tl *.'!.■ '.1 ' ” 1. ' 1 ns s 

V II ■! * II- ■ . .'ll. and sing,’ 

Of the hapjiv hiids low wailihng 
The leijuiein of the dav, 

And tlio qnut hush of the MilleN-. 

In tin- ilusk ol the gloaniuie giai 

And one in a distant coini-i, 

A wiiiii.in, woin witli stiito, 

IToaid HI th-it song a niis-'igo 
Fioin the sjuinc-tiine ot hei life • 

Fan foinis roM- uj> heloie Ini, 

Fiom the mist of vamslicd yeai.i , 

She sat 111 a tiajijw lilindinss, 
ller eyes weie \eiled in Icais 

Then when the song was ended. 

And hiishul the last swaet lone, 

The lisUnei rose u|) softly, 

And Aieiit on hei wat alone. „ 

Oin-e iiioTi- to tier life ol lahour 

She passed ; lint hei lieait was p 1 1-0115; 

And she jiiajecl, ‘God Miss the siiigei ! 

And oh, tliank God foi the song ’’ 

FliOKliSCE Ti'LF.r. 
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POOR JA(Uv. 

Jn a "rcat nation surli as oiw’s, ossenlially inari- 
tiinc, it IS astound in<>; how fow (hoK* are nho 
luivo any aequamtanoe willi tlie manners and 
customs of the sailor^ ol our inercaniile in.uiue. 
Oui shijK on <‘verv sea, Kime ])er<hanee steamiiejf 
onwards with the Jl^tl'essin '4 p;l.av <d‘ a scuchin'' 
ti'oj)ieal Mill at noontide tailin'' vert i< ally on the 
devoted Innids ol tlnnr crews, their stokeis faint- 
ing' hy reason of the intense heat and utter .staj'- 
nution of the a1mo>j(hen‘ ; others, their (aina-' 
straining and tiniliei'. creaking m fieice ronlliet 
witli the i( e-i'ohl blasts of the gales of the polar 
seas ; or throughout the long drear} night- 
and shfirt days of dense fog, all h.uid.s w'llli 
every sensi' alert, in dread anticipation Jest at 
any moment some massiv'o ic('hi>rg should drift 
across their path, carrying destruction upon 
them. 

d’hose pioneers of civilisation, not unworthy 
descendants of the hardy Korseineu wlio first 
turned in furrows the wateis of the (urmaii 
Ocean with their rude keel.-, are a- mikli 
strangers to the dwellers in our country towns 
and ha^ilets a.s tin? inhabitants of the iiittrior 
of Africa or Sw'ilt's Lillijmtian.s, The in»\eli.st 
represents them a^ men full to the bum wntb 
na»itical phrases, given to Intelung nji then 
trousers and pulling their forelueks ; men iueap- 
♦alAc of talking on any Iheim- like a r.itioiial 
being, their jaw.s ahvays revolving some ehoic«' 
piece of lia*rj| tobacco, in order !(’ e^tralt its 
dark juice, w'hich they cxpi'ctorate wlieiever 
tliey may be. The painter holds forth Jack 
to the woi^d with Ins nether limbs encased 
in garments evolved from the jiainter’s inner 
consciousness ; while, on the other hand,* hi.-, 
^manly breast is exposed to all the wdiids that 
blow. In both cases fie i.s totally ini.?repre- 
sented. This m(jy*be due to the fact that the 
sailor of the royal navy is always seen in 
his uniform. His jaunty hat with streamer^ 
flying in the wind, his painfully clean knife 
lanyard, his • peculiarly shaj^ied uifl^entionables. 


his rolling gait, and bronml countenance, all 
I'onspire to impres.s the mind of the average 
land.miau witli tlie feellng^that this is the real 
Simon J*ure. He Jiu.s all the oiitw'ard and vinible 
.Mgiis of a toiler of the deep, without wliich, as 
' the advertisement.s have it, none are genuine. 
Wouhl that the nuIuvs of our vast men hunt 
navy could a-siuulate m the^-e respedh with 
their more fuituuate biethien of the sister 
service. Nothing, howaver, can be more dis 
similar Ilian the diess and deportment of the 
two cla-ses. d’hey are as t.r .'pai't as tlie poles 
of the nniver.se. 

To the man-of-war’s mau is assigned the 
guaidian-hip ot our commerce. He is supported 
I'}' tlie money of the nation ; his officers are 
gentlemen, who vie with eacli other in their 
yealims ellbrts to keeii liim piv.seutable ami of 
good morals. He is larely o\eibtirdeiied with 
work, and that w’hii h he has is of a very liglit 
ilinracter. His fnod is well cooked by trained 
men, and scrupulou-ly clean. He is not com- 
]Hdled to draw 1 all' ms whit b he doe.s not care 
to eat. The value ot the.se rations is jdaced to 
las acconut at a specilied price, thu.s enabling 
him lit .supply Iniiiself A\ith moie i)lea.sing fare 
when in poit. During the greater part of Ins 
lile he is swinging to mooniig- in some snug 
liailumr, taking at tnni'.s a ]'Ieasure-trij) to sea 
)U-t lor the benefit of lii- JieultJi and ‘to 
keeji bi- band in’ If •ill, hi- has good medical 
advice ready to hand, (hi returning home, he 
i.s granted leave of .ibsenee to display laniself 
to his admiiiug town.-folk. When age creepb 
njKin him, he is jien-ioned off with something 
to live upon, while at lus death, it lie should 
wish it, he is granted a funeral with naval 
houour.s. This i.s tlie hcau vital of a .sailor’s 
lift'. To a youth WKshing to adopt a seafaring 
life, we unhesitatingly say that the royal navy is 
to be preferred to the nuu’chatit service. 

Now', let us turn to the latter jiicturc — tlie 
very seamiest life one could follow. * And yet, 
without ‘Poor Jack,’ commerce would be at a 
stand-still. Of what u.s? would be the products 
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of oTU' looms and factorios, of wliat avail our 
industries of coal and iron, if we liad^no 
hardy mariners to carry onr textile fabrics, our 
coal, and our iron, across the stormy ocean, 
brin^in-T back more rare and more valuable 
necessaries, together with the luxuries which 
j'oiider the lowly cottage liomo of the present day 
equal in point of comfort to the ancient baronial 
hall? 

Cromwell, when he framed the Navigation Laws, 
struck at the mot of Holland’s supremacy as a 
earner on the high seas. Great Britain at once 
assumed the sceptre, which she has wielded over 
since. The Lord Protector, with great wisdom 
foresaw that the British nation had been ordained 
by lier insular position to t-arry commeice into the 
most remote parts of the earth. Unless she were 
mifetresp ot the sea^, the 0( cupation of her people 
would he limited to tlie tillage of the soil. We 
should be compidled to dcprml on the precarious 
results of toibome agiicultiire. Our sadoia have 
carried our religion and onr advanced civilisation 
at the same time as our articles of men bandise. 
They have brought back vith them the ai*ts 
and Hcieiices peculiar to other natioin. They 
have been, although perhaps unnitliugly, prime 
factors in doing good to our own jieople and 
to all mankind. They conduct our over- 
flowing population in pafety to new arid more 
inviting shores, to found cities and slates, winch 
shall hereafter make their voices heard with no 
uncertain sound in the great councils of the 
world. Notwithstanding all thi^, the merchant 
sailor is scarcely Iviiown oulsele of his own 
circle. IJe has helped to swell the banking 
account of many a Blii])owner, yet but scant 
justice has been nietc'd out to bim. He is as a 
class, deteiioratiiig both pliysically and morally, 
and it is fairly witliin tlie limits of probability 
that the gonnine inc'rrdiant sailor vill, unle-.s some 
alteration takes place, soon be almost as rare 
as the mastodon. 

Why is this? We cannot believe that there 
is anything of necessity demor.ili''ing in the 
life of a seafarer. I’he Ofean with ib oveu* 
changing aspect ; the wondrous phenomena of 
the atmosphere ; tlie gorgeous sunsets and azure 
vault of the heavens above liim, studded -with 
myriads of effulgent stars, afford him subjects for 
elevated feeling. Nor can it he aflimied tliat life 
on the ocean is prejudicial to liealtli ; nowlieu* is 
there such an unliinitc'd supply of fresh air and 
ozone. It is, however, a lamentable but indis- 
putable fact that our iiifTcliant sailons are sadly 
altering for the wmrse. lye have shctivn that this 
cannot be attributed to any evils inboreiit in the 
life itself; it must tlierefore be dm* to remediable 
external influences, over wdiiili Boor .lack may 
or may not have control. He is sliding down 
a steep social jilane, attaining a greater velocity 
as he descends. His naval confrere, however, 
has moved onwards both in personal comforts j 
and moral qualities in one unbroken march of j 
improvement. 

What are the causes acting .so injuriously to 
the merchant seaman? Can any feasible reme- 
dies be proposed ? These are the questions vfliich 
force themselves upon our attention, and call 
for our careful consideration. In our opinion, 
the sailor of himself can do but little to arrest 
his downward progress. Circumstances are too 


strong for him. It w'ould appear that it is to 
the shipowmers to wdiom ^ve must look to aiTcst 
the degeneracy of the British seaman. The pi?n- 
cipal causes of his deterioration are the intro- 
duction of steamships ; the abolition of com- 
pulsory apprenticeship ; want of kindred feeling 
between the shipinvuer and Ins employees ; the 
almost conqilete absence of any borne influence 
wdiatever a\ inlo* on shore ; drunken habits ; and 
last, but not least, the bad accommodation on 
board ship. 

The introduction of steam ns a motive-pow’or 
on the (lee]i sea effected a complete revolution 
ill tlie condition of the mercliant seaman. Tlic 
old collier craft of the Nortli Sea were swept 
away. These vessels constituted a splendid 
nui-.er.' of seamen, merchant and naval. They 
wi-re family ships, wherein the sailors had an 
interest in their welfare. Xow^, a single steam- 
ship IS mvned by niaiiv people. It may so 
liajipen that tlie mild ret tor in son' out-obtlie- 
W’liy eonntry jiarsonage is iiid’c lly, in In 
eapai ity of sli.ircbolder in some single flnp 
Company, the causy of great sullering to his 
fellow-man at sea. Sailor.', eainiot be trained in 
steamship.i, winch in most instances have only 
rudimentaiy nia'^ts. The sUtely tea-el ipper with 
her loffy spars, graceful line", ami immeii'.t* 
spr< ad of taiivas, lias disajipe.ired. It would 
bleak the heait of tlie old-lino clipper-sailor if 
he were to see thesi* straight stemmed, ungraceful 
sli'iimei's wdiieh h.ive iikni ov<r the tea-traile 
Eseii the loiite is < hanged sime hi", dav; although 
it is ptHsible, il the tr\ ing (juaraiitine regula- 
tion"- jeoomnK'lided by tb(‘ Sainlary ('I'UjiV""- be 
adojilcd, it would ]>ay the shijiowm i b'dler to 
adopt tin" old Cape route, in ])ief(‘ren(’e to tli.it 
of the Sue/, Canal. Our slnjH ale too Aalu- 
al)l<* to be needle.ssly dela>(‘d at the litll.-t of 
aiiv fort i',m povt'i'. E\eiw thing is nov' n.nle of 
non or stet-l, ami, as far as po-<.il,l,.^ woiki'il by 
stt'am. Till", is the umd age iii realitv. The iroii 
has entered into the .seunuiii’s soul. Stokers have 
been brought in who were, drawm from a liovtu’ 
•dass than that frftni wliudi sfulors came ; these 
rough, uneoutli men have reacted on the Riiihir 
with A\liom tliev iiK'Ss Moreover, in steamers 
it is sullicieiit if lh(‘ man before the mast know 
liow’- to steer; this can be easily acquired, and 
liE oilier dutie.s rail for no' more skill j be is 
simply ,i liewer of Avnod and draAver of Avater. 
Heme sailors of the old typo are becoming fcAV 
ami far betAveeii. 

It Avas formeily compulsory on all OAvners to 
earrv a certain number of youths as apprentice, s J 
to the nautical profession ; but shipowners peti- 
tioned against this, and compul-ory ..apprcnlire- 
sliij) Avas abolivsbed. An apprentice, AAould usuallv 
be of the loAA’cr-middle cla.ss. IIi,s parents had 
to pay a premium Avith him, and he Avas bound 
to seiwe an a])prenticeslup of seven ydfirs ; at tlie 
end of AAdiicli time lie was, as a rule, eligible 
for a< junior officer’s post, wdien occa.siou offered. 
Noav, blit foAv ships carry apprentices ; wlfilo 
in steamers it is out tif the question. It is 
true that avc have rcforipatory and othiT 
training-ships for boys partly” to supply the 
deficit. But, Ave ask, why should the mercantile 
marine be deemed just the place to send refuse 
gathered ‘from the criminal classes? The falling- 
off m apprentices also led to the «introduction 
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of foreigners in great numbers, till, at the 
pre.sent clate,,prob;xl)ly more* than liall the crews 
shi]»s flying tluj llritisli flag are aliens. We 
remember three large ships lo'^t a little while 
ago the 'crews of which Avere almost withi>ut 
cxceptioTi Sctimlinavians. In two shi]is well 
known to ns, one hailing from Invorpool, the 
other from Lomlon, not a man on hoard of 
either was a siiliject of Her ll^j^tannic i\Iajesty. 
The.se foreigners are mostly Scandinavians and 
iiusM.ins. Tlu‘y are cxcc-llent seamen, hut cer- 
tainly not the elite of llieir race. In many 
cases they are de.-ertera from their oivn cmntry’.s 
flhijis. They are untidy iii tlieir luibits, too often 
addicted to drunlvcnness, and far inferior in 
moralily to the apprentices whom they have biip- 
jilunU-tl. Their ic'tb'cming Mitne in tho,e}e. of 
the shipowner is their exces.sive ((iiictness. 

Ill the present sfafe ol .shijionning, the em- 
-idoyui'.s and employeil are larely hroiiglit into 
personal contact. Tlie men arc treated as inferior 
kinds of tiuK limes, to be used when ie<juisite, hut 
not of sulllcK-nt lakie to retain wIk'II the eMgeiicy | 
Is satisfied. In many caM‘s^ when the ship gets; 
ill, Jaik IS i,(‘iit about lii-' Ini.-ine-s. It poor, 
.f.ii k sliould reijuire money in .i fonugn port, | 
or ewii in llntisli India, ihe rate ot ev'diango j 
Is .siiie to loll ag,niJ''t him Hi' is not allowed j 
to diaw' luueli. Till' (Mptam, howe\er, kindly , 
agrees with a P'^-called bniuhoat man, or pur- ' 
vevivc of !-'.mall fduie^, to iiay ior whatever Ins, 
tiew' inav huv. Now, luoiuy i.s what .Jack 
wi^lus lor. Till' trader will adsame him one ^ 
nipee if lie i-, .dlowed to (all it tw'o ; tliii.s .lack ' 
rt e( ive-, ,sa\, Ine rupees, and becomea a debtor . 
to the tradm lor l( u. ! 

When Jack gels lioiiii', las troubles a^-<nme 
anolhor foim In this respect he is, howtier, 
tli.iiiks to the i’oaid ot 'frade, lar better oil than ' 
ioriiierl). We eaimot bestow'' too mueh ptai.se 
on that d(']iartuie]it lor their ])ateinal c.ao ot 
him in the lace, cd Nc'^ted intcue-'ts. The sailor, 
can now, il lie chon.es, proi ec'd to his home at' 
once, fldie iJoard ol 'I'rade has prieper ollieiuls | 
who ulteiid to his aceounti:!, and, by means of j 
the iiost-olhec', remit his money to liim Tlu'iv 
are many sailois who have m* relativo.s; they, 
either lodge at the S.iiloi'.s’ Home or at priiate 

1 1. ,h r.- AA'd.li re.s])e< t (o Sailcms’ J ronn‘.s, ' 

!■ .'■!■■ 'i ly* better tliaii boauling-hoiisi's, 

iliey are i.ipahle of great imjirovenient. 'i'he j 
iiiHueiicc ol liome i.s con.spieuous by its absence. | 
, A great deal of the drunkenness of i'ailors 
appears t) ’oe caused by the enforced ahslcntion 
l^-oiu alcoholic drink during a long passage, and 
the sudden return to beer and s^jirits when they 
arrive in jiort. The landsman who i.s in the 
huhit of talking his wine or beer at regular inter- 
vals iH able to drink freely wdlhout showing il ; 
while Poor Jack is madly inebriated with a 
relatively isniall cpiantity. He then becomes the 
Rtujnd prey of Ihw hawks and decoy-birds which 
lioNor round him wdiilo on shore. He rcMynbles 
ttoe flying-lish, which escapes the dangei's of its 
natural element, only tc»full easily into others. 

At sea, the accommodation is simply abomin- 
able. Let ns talvc, by way of example, one of 
the finest Australian clippers sailing from the 
port of Loudon. See her at her lo<iding berth, 
a triumph of the .ship-builder’s art. •Surely a 
large ship with no expense spai*ed»m her fittings, 


; has well-appointed quarters for her sailors. She 
li;jjS cow^-liouses and shei'p-pene on most approved 
•jirnieiples ; but the misery of the sailor’s resting- 
place IS indescribable. It is under a .small deck, 

' light forwaul, called llie topgallant forecastle, 
comparable only to a dungeon. The huge chain 
cable leads tliiough thus .space Avhich is to be 
I the home of the crew'. Tlic buuk.s are three 
' tiers ]iigh, so that tlie kiwer bunk i.s but six 
inches Ifem the floor. fl’lic W'lndlasij is also 
! insido, and when, on lieaA’ing iij) anchor, tlie 
j chain comes in cmired witli slnnv folid mud, 

I which falls olT in great ihilve.'i on the floor, the 
whole place i.s coAcred AVitli the pestiferou.s oo/e 
[ of Father Thames. Hi.s dripping ud-cluthes form 
' many iivulets*, a.s he is compelled to hang them 
up by the suit* of his bed. The cow and the 
pig are furnished Avith the neces.sary comfort ; 
llie higher animal, man, is not deemed AAorthy 
of such attention. The deatli of a cow' appeals 
in the profit and-los.s account ; the di.seases con- 
tacted by bad lioitMiig of seamen do not appear. 
It IS a true «a\ing that ‘ (!J('anlinc.NS i.s next to 
godliness.’ Ilo'w, then, can we exped our men 
lo be moral, Avhen the^ are lierded togetlier 
AMth Jes.s decency than tJie brute beasts on board ? 
The cook.'?, to wliom the jireparation of very 
indifleient food is intrusted, Jiave litth* or no 
training, a.s any one i.s deemed fit for this post 
in a luerchant-sliip. Three days a Aveek, A\nen 
the temperature is perhaps ninety degrees in 
the shade, tlie scalding hut pea ."Oiip niakiss its 
ap]H>arauce with unlailing re^iularity. The so- 
called pudding- a siiniih' compound of flour and 
water unassisted hv either Iruit or suet -might 
he deemed the piotliiclicm of some fallen race ; 
housewives W’ould not recognise it. No con- 
ilirnents of any kind are seiAed out. The tea 
IS boiled 111 a greasy caldrmi. All things are 
unsightly. 

VVe would Avish especially to ]ioint out that 
the loiegoing ri'inaiks do not apply to our large 
lme.s of Atlantic steamers, whidi are becoming 
eveiy day more after the man-of-war jiattern. 

riimsoll did good work lor our siulons ; much 
more remains lo he done. We hear of commis- 
.sions on the Housing of the Poor; they might 
well Inm* exb'udeil their inquiries to Poor Jack. 
Hi.s case is a strong one, and only requiios the 
light of public ojiiuiuii to be throAvn on it. 


A HOUSE HIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF. 

HY MRS 0L11*HA>?T. 

C'lUr^’RR MIA'. 

It had Bcemed to 'Fr.inces, as it appear.^ natu- 
rally to all w'ho have little expciieuce, that a 
man who was so ill as (kiptain G.amt must get 
better or get worse Avjthout any of tlie lingering 
siispeiise which accompanies a less violent com- 
plaint ; 1ml, naturally, Lady Markham Avas Aviser, 

' and entertained no such delusions. When it had 
I gone on for a Aveek, it already seemed to Frances 
. as V he had been ill for a year, as if there 
never had been any subject of interest in. tlie 
I world but the lingering course of the malady, 
iAvhich Avaxed from less to more, from days of 
■ quiet to hours of activi* delirium. The business- 
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like nurses, always so cool and calm, with their 
jjrolcssional reports, j^ave the foolish girl a chdl 
to her heart, thinking, as she did, of the anxiety 
that would have lllled, not the house alone in 
which he lay, but all the little community, 
had he been ill at home. Perhaps it was better 
for him that he was not ill at home, that the 
changes in liis state were watched by clear eyes, 
not made dim by tears or oversharp by anxiety, 
but which took him very calmly, as a case 
interesting, no doubt, but only in u scieiitilic 
sense. 

After a few days, Lady Markham herself wrote 
to his mother a very kind letter, full of detail, 
describing everything which she hud ilom*, and 
how she had taken Captain Gaunt entirely into 
her own hands. ‘ I thought it better not to lose 
any tiim*,’ she saiM ; ‘and you may assure your- 
self that everything lifts been done lor him that 
could have heem done, had you yourself been 
here. I have acted exactly as 1 should have 
done for ray own son in tlte circumstances ; ’ 
and she jiroceeded to explain the treatment, in 
a manner which v\a« far too full of knowledge 
for poor Mrs Gaunt’s understand mg, who could 
scarcely read the letter fur tears. The best 
nurses, the bc^-t doctor, tlie most anxious (are. 
Lady Markham’s own p(‘rsnnal supervision, so 
that nothing should be neglected. The two old 
parents held their little couiisid over this h’ttir 
W'ith full hearts. It had been Mrs Gaunt’s first 


were they to get this money? Whence was it 
to come V ^ 

This Frances knew, but no one else. And 
she, too, knew that the lodgings and the nurses 
ami the doctors were so far from being all. 
The poor girl spent the days much as they 
did, m agonised questions and considcratioii'io 
If she could but get her money, her own 
money, whatever it was. Later, for her owm 
use, w'hnt w’ouM it matter? She could work, 
she could take care of children, it did not 
matter W'hat she did : but to save him, to save 
them. She had learned so much, how'cvor, 
about life and the world in wbi(di she lived, 
as to know that weie her object known, it 
w'ould lie treated us the supremest folly. Wild 
ideas Jews, of finding somebody who w'ould 
lend her wdiat she w'unted, as .MUiiig men do in 
novels, rose in her initid, anti w’cre diMiiisbed, 
and returned again. l)ut she w'as i ot a joung 
man; slie w’ns only a girl, and knew not wdiat 
to do, nor where to go. Not wii the very 
alphabet of such knowdedge wais Iters. While 
this w’as going on, she was Irdsm, fdl abslructctl 
as she was, mtu Society- -to the solemn heavi- 
iiesM’s of diniiei-p.irtii*s ; to ilances evui, in which 
her gravity and self-uhsor])liim waTe con-^trued 
to mean lery difleient thing-. Lmly Maikham 
hail never said a woi’tl to any tme of tlie idi'a 
w huh had spiling into her own jiiiml full grown 
at sight of Sir Thomas bidding in fatherly kiinl- 




intention to start at once, to get to lier hoy | ness her little girl’s liaiids tSlu‘ had never said 
as last as express trams (ould cairy her; but a woid, oh, not a woul. ITow such a wold and 
then they began to look at each other, to falter i exfiatndmary rumour had got about, she could 
forth hiokim words about exjieiise. Two nnrsi's, | not imagine. Ihit the wmvs of Socuty and its 
the best doctor m London — and then the molher.s j motley ol information are nisi rut.ihle — a glance, 
rapid journey, the old general left alone. How j a smile, are cnougli. Ami wh.it so natural .t'. 
was she to do it, so anxious, so unaccustomed . this to bung a veil of gravity over even a 
as she was? They decidid, with inanv doubts { (h'fmfujifc in hi>r fii.-.t seaMui. Lucky little giil, 
and terrors, with gieat sclf-dtinial, and many a some people s.\id ; poor little thing, son, e Llhei.s. 
sick flutter of questioning, s a.s to which was be.^t. No w’omler she wa.s so seiions; ami her mother, 
to remain. Lady J\Iarkliani had promised them i that .’luccesslul geneial— her mother, that tiiuin- 
new's every day of tlicir hoy, and a telegram pliant m.itch-maker, radiant, in sjnte, peojile 
at once if there vva.s ‘any change’ — those awful j said, of the \ery nneornfoi table stale of .illairs 
wonl.s, that slay tlie very soul. E\eii tlie poor , about jMaikliam, and tlie fact tli.it, m the absence 
mother decided that in these circumstances it ofhei executor, Nelly W’mtei bourn knew nothing 
W'ould he ‘ self-imlulgence ’ to go; and from as xet a.s to how she was ‘ left ’ 
hence foiwvard, the old people lived njion the I Tims the wi'ek.s went past in groat su'tpcnse 
post-hours, lived iu awdiil anticipation of a ! for all. Mai kh.uii had reco^erell, it need scarcely 
telegram announcing a ‘change.’ Frances was ; he said, from hi.s fit t>f remorse; and he, perhaps, 
their daily correspondent. t^lie had gone to ; w’lis the one to wdiom the uncertainties were 
look at iiirn, she ahvay.s said, though the a relief natlier than an oiqiiessum. Mrs Winter- 
nurses would not permit her to stay, lie w’uslbomn hml retirt'il into tlie country, to W'ait the 
no w'orse. Uiit till another wvek, there could j ana d ol the all-important fiiuetionary who had 
be no change; then she would w'rite that the | possesdon of her husband’s will, and to pass^ 
critical day had pa.s&ed — that there w'os still no j decorously the Hast profundity of her mourning." 
change, mid would not be again for a w'eek ; I Natuially, Society knew' everything about Nelly : 
but that lie W'as no W'orse. No W’orsc — this wais liow', under the infliction of Sarah VVvntcrbourn’s 
the poor fare upon wdiich General Gaunt ami ■ soi lety, she was (juite as W’ell as could be e\- 
bis W'lfe lived iu their little Swiss pmsmuy where , pected ; how’ she was behaving herself heanti- 
it W'as so cheap. They gave up even their addi- j fully iu her retirement, seeing nobody, doing 
tional candle, and economised that poor little ; just what it was right to do. Nelly had always 
bit of expenditure ; they gave up their w'lne ; { inaimged to retain the approval of Society, whiit- 
they made none of the little excursions whic.li lever she did. In the best circles, it w'as now 
had been their delight. Even w'lth all these I a snhj'ect of indignant remark that Sarah Winter- 
economies, how W'cre they to provide the expensixs j bourn should take it upon herself to keep watch 
which W'ere running on — the dear London lo^g- 1 like a dragon over tlie widow'. For Nelly’s pre- 
ings, the nllr^es, the houndle.ss outgoings, which j vision was right, and the widow was what the 
it was understood they w'ould not grudge, men now calleil her, though w'omeii are not 
Grudge! No; not all the money in the w’orJd, L'uhlicted to that form of nomenclature. But 
if it could save their Georg 3 . But where — where | Sarah Wiiiterbc^urn w'as universally c, 9 ndemned. 
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Now that the poor girl liad complKc'd her lime 
of bondage, and eoudiicteJ herhclf bO perfectly, 
why could hot that dragon leave her alone?* 
Markham made no remark upon the subject; 
but his* mother, who understood him so well, 
believed he was glad that Sarah Winter bourn 
^huuld be there,' making all visits unaecndy. 
Lady Markham thoimht ho was glad of the 
pause altogether, of the imposhibility of doing 
anything; and that he was a*ll(n\ed to go on; 
wilhout any disturbance in his usual Avay. Slie 
liad lierself made one visit to Nelly, and reported, 
A\hen she came home, that notwithstanding 
the presence ot Sarah, Ntdly’s natural brightness 
was beginning to apjiear, and that soon she 
Avonld be niS cspihjh" as over. Tliat was Lady 
Markham’s vioav of the subject ; and tl^ei’e was 
no doubt that sin* spoke iLh perfect ktioAvledge, 

It AA'as very siwjirising, accordingly, to the 
ladies, Avhen, some days alter this, Lady Maik- ' 
ham’s butler came nji-stairs to say ttiat Airs 
AViuterbourn wa'. at the door, and had sent to j 
impure a\ lather hi.s mistress Avas at home and! 
alone before coming, up-sl;urs. ‘Of course 1 am' 
at home,’ said Ladv Alarklftim ; ‘1 am always at 
Ikuik* to Mrs Winterbourn. Jlut to no one else, 
retueiulier, Avhile she is here.’ When the man 
Avent aAV.iy with Ids mes'-iige, Lady Alarkhum 
had a moment of hesitation. ‘You may stay,’ 
slie s.iid to k'niiji^'es, ‘as you A\er<* present belore 
and saw lu'r m lu‘i' troubli*. Hut 1 Avonder 
Avhat has hiMUght her to tow'ii? She tlid not 
intend to come to town till the end of the 
Season Sla* must have something to tell me. — 
() Nelly, lio\v are you, dear?’ she cried, going 
lorward ami taking the young Asiduw in her 
arms. Nell a Avas m (rape iiom top to toe. j 

7\s slio had alw'ays done A\hat Avas light, what; 
jteople exjiei ted liom her, she eontinued to ' 
do so till the end. A little rim of white I 
A\as under tlie edge of her close black bonnet I 
Avith its long \eil. Her culls were white and i 
hern-stitchod in the ohl-iashioned diup way. 
Nothing, in short, could be more dop than 
Nelly’s costume altogeth(*r. She avus u Aery 
jiatteru for AvidoAVs ; and it was A'ery becoming, 
{i.s that dro.ss seldom fails to be. It Avould I 
have been natural to expect in Nelly ’.s counte- j 
nance some <’onsciousness of tins, .ns AVell ns 
perlnyi.s a sometliBig at the corners of her month 
A\hicU should show that, as Lady Alarkham said, 
she Avould soon be as espihjh' as ever IJiit there 
was nothing of this in her face. She scemeil to 
Lave stilfeued with her crape. She suffered 
Lady Alarkham’s embrace rutiier than returned 
it. She did not take any notice of Fiances 
She Avalked^ across the room, sweeping with lier 
long dre.ss, * Avith her long veil like an ensign 
of Avoe, and sat doAvn AVitli her back to the light, 
lint for a minute or more she said nothing, and 
listened k) Lady Markham’s questions without 
even a movement. in reply. 

‘What is the matter, my dear? Is it^some- 
tking you have to tell me, or have you only got 
tired (if the country ?’ J,yady Alarkham said, with 
a look of ulaini beginning to appear in her 
face. 0 • 

‘I am tired of the country,’ said Mrs Winter- 
bourn ; * but I am also tired of everytbing else, 
BO that does not matter much. — Lady Markham, 

I .have coij^e to tell you a great* ^iece of news. 


My trustee and Mr Winterbourn’s executor, who 
Ijjis been at the other end of . the world, has 
come home.* 

* Yes, Nelly 1 * Lady Markham’s look of alarm 
grcAV more and more marked. ‘You make me 
A’cry anxious,’ she cried. ‘I am sure something 
has happciieil that you did not foresee.’ 

• ‘ Oh, nothing has haiqiened— that I ought not 
to havo foreseen. 1 alwitys Avondered why Sarah 
Winterbburn stuck to nn* so. 'I’lie A\ill has been 
opened and read, and 1 knoAv bow it all is noAA'. 
1 lushfd t<i tell you, us \uu have been so kind.' 

‘Dear Nelly!’ laidy Alarkbam said, nut knoAV- 
ing, in the growing pertuibatiou of her mind, 
Avbat else to say'. 

‘ Air Wintei bourn l^jis been verylibei.il to me. 
He lias left me everytliing he c.in le.ive, away 
from bis beir-at-law. Noth mg that is entailed, 
of course ; but there is iifit very nuu h under 
the entail. They tell me 1 AVill be one of the 
richest women— a \Aealthy AviJow.’ 

‘ My dear Nelly^ I am so very glad ; but I am 
not surprised. Air Winterbourn had a great sense 
of justice. Ho could not do less for you than 
that.’ \ 

‘ l^iit Lady Afarkham, you have not heard all.’ 
It Avas not like Nelly Wintei bourn to speak in 
''lub measured tones. There was not the faintest 
sign of the npu\ilc m her tone. Frances, roused 
by* the astonished, alainieil look in her motlicr’s 
lace, ilivAV a little ni'iirer almost involuntarily, 
not withstanding her abstraction in anxieties of 
her owui. 

‘NMlv, do you mind France.^ being here? ’ 

‘Oil, J wish her to be here! It wull do her 
good. If she IS going to do- -the same as 1 did, 
she ought to know.’ She made a pause again ; 
Lady Alarkham meanwhile growing pale wdth 
fright and panic, though she did not know Avliat 
theie could be to fear. 

‘There are some people Avho had begun to think 
that 1 Avas not so w’ell “left” as was expected,’ 
she said ; ‘ but they were nii.staken. T am very 
Avell “left” T am to have the hou.se m (Jrosveuor 
Scpiare, and tin* Kuoll, and all the plate and 
euiTi.iges, and three parts or so of Air Wiuter- 
bourn’.s Jortnne — so long as I remain Air Wiiiter- 
bonin's Avidow. He was, as you s.iy, a just man.’ 

'I’lien* wa*> a pause, Jhit lor something in the 
air Avhich tingled after Nelly’s voice liail ceased, 
the li'-teners Avould scai’cely Iuia^c been conscious 
that .inything raon* than ordinary had been said. 
Jj.idy Alai’kham said ‘Nelly?’ m a breathless 
interrogative tone- alarmed by that thrill in the 
air, rather than by the woids, which Avere so 
simple in tlicir sound. • 

‘ O yes ; he liad a great sense of justice. So 
long as 1 remain Mm Winterbourn, I am to have 
all that. It was In.'?, and 1 Avas hi.s, and the 
p^op'‘rtv i«» to be kept together. — Don’t you see, 
’l..i.iy Alarkli.mi Sarah knew it, and 1 might 
have knoAVTi, liad 1 thought. He had a great 
resjiect lor the name of VVinterbourn — not much, 
pel haps, for anything else.’ She paused a little ; 
then added: ‘That’s all. I Avishcd you to 
know'.’ 

‘p my dear,’ cried Lady Alarkham, ‘is it 
possible — is it possible? You— debarred from 
marrying, debarring from everything— at your 
age ' ’ 

‘Oh, I can do anytl^ng I please,’ cried Nelly. 
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can f»o to the bad if I please. He docs not 
t<ay so lon^f as I behave myself— only so long 
as 1 romaiu the widow Winterbourii. I told you 
they would all call me so. — Well, they can do it ! 
Tliat’h what I am to be all my life — the widow 
Winterhonrn.’ 

‘Nelly — 0 Nelly,’ cried Lady Marliham, throw- 
ing her arms round her visitor. ‘Oh, my posw 
child ! And how caa 1 tell --how am I to 
tell ?’ 

‘You can tell everybody, if you please,’ said 
Mrs Winterhonrn, freeing herself from the clasp- 
ing anus and rising U]) in her stiff cra^ie. ‘He 
had a great sense ot jnstiee. lie doesn’t say I’m 
to W'ear w’oeds all my life. I think 1 mean to 
conic ba( \i to Grosvenor Square on Mtinday, and 
pciliap') give a ball or two, and some dinners, 
to celehuitc - for I liave conu' into my i(>rtiiw\ 
don't }ou ^ee^ she said with an unnimeil 
fare. 

‘Hush, dear — liiisli ! You must not talk lihe 
that,’ Lady Markham said, luthhiig her arm. 

‘Whv not? duistice is justice, whether fur 
him or 111 '*. I was bucli a fool as to be w readied 

W'iu'u he was dying, because But it aj'pear.' 

that tlien* w’as no love lost — no love and m* 
faith Josl. He did not believe in me, any more 
than I believed in him. 1 ontw'ittod him when 
lie was living, and h(' outwits me when lie is 
dead.— Do you hear, Francos'? — that is how thing' 
go If you do as I did, as I hear jou are 

going to <lu Oh, do it if you please ; 1 

will ne\er inteifere. But make up your mind 
to it— li(* will have his revenge on joii— or 
justice ; it is all the same thing. — Oood-hye, 
Lady Markham. T hope you w'ill countenance 
me at my hrst hall— for now 1 have come into 
my furtiUK', I mean to enjoy mysedf. Don’t 
you tliiiik these things arc rather i>econnng? f 
mean to wear them out. They will make a 
sensation at my parties,’ she said, and lor the 
fust time laughed aloud. 

‘This is just the first wounded feeling,’ said 
Lady ^Markham. ‘0 Ni'lly, you must not (Iv 
in the face of Society. You liave alw'ays been 
bO good, — No, no ; let us tlimk it over. Per- 
liaps w’e can find a way out of it. There is 
bound to be a flaw soniewhcre.’ 

‘Good-bye,’ said Nelly. ‘I liave not fixed on 
the day lor my first At Home ; but the invita- 
tions W'ill be out directly Good-bye, Frances. 
You must come — and Sir TiiuiiM', It will bo 
a flue lesson lor Sir Thomas.’ She w’alkeil across 
the room to the door, and there stood foi a 
moment, looking back. She looked taller, almost 
graiul 111 btill luiy and de'Apair with her immov- 
able face. But as she stood there, a faint 
softening came to the marble. ‘Tell Qeoll — 
gently,' bhc said, and went uw'ay. They could 
lieai* the soft bwucp of her black robes retiring 
down the stair, and tlien the door opening, the 
clang of the carriage. 

Tjady Markham had dropped into a chair in 
her dismay, and sat with her liands claspoil 
and her eyes wide open, listening to these sounds, 
as if they might throw some light on the situa- 
tion. The consequences w'hich might foBow 
from Nelly’s freedom had been heavy on lier 
heart j and it Avas possible that by-and-by the 
strange news might bring the usual comfort ; but 
in the meantime, con8tern..tion overwhelmed her. 

n — — — ^ — 

‘As long as she remains his Avidow’’ she said 
to herself in a lone of horror, as the tension 
of her nerves yielded andi the carnage drove 
away. ‘And how am I to tell him — gentlj^ ; 
lioAV am 1 to tell him gently'?’ she cried. It 
WMs as if a great catastrophe had ovcrAvlieliued 
the house. 

In an hour or so, lioAvever, Lady ]\rarkham 
rccdA'ered her energy, and began to think 
Avlndber there miglit be any Avay out of it. ‘I 
Avill tell yon,’ she cried suddenly ; ‘ there is your 
uncle Gaveiidibh, Frames He is a great lawyer. 

H any man e;in find a Haw in the will, be 
will do It.’ She rang the IkM at once, and 
ordtred the carnage. ‘But, 0 dear,’ slie said, *I 
lorg*>(. Lady ^bdiora is coming about Trotter’s 
Buildings, the jilace in B'liilt'chajiel. T eainiot 
go. WJiatoA'tr may happen, 1 cannt)t go to-day. 
But, my dear, y<'U have never taken any pait 
as yit; Aoii need imt htav for F e meeliiig; 
and besiiles, you are a lavouritt' m Poitlaml 
Pl.ice ; you uic the he't jierson lo go. You 

(.111 I'll your unde C’avcudiHh Stnj) ; I 

AYill A\n(e a note,’ laidy IHuikham cried 1 iiat 

AIMS alwav' Ihe iiio-t satisfactory ])kui in cAery 
(ase She sent her daughter to get leady lor 
going out; and she heiM'lf dashed oil iii Iaao 
niimiLe' four sheets of the charest statement, a 
of Ihu A\ho]e tase Mr (kua'iidish, like 
ino.st people, liked lauly Maikham ; lie did not 
sliaVe 111' A\i(e'' ])re)udice'; ; .'uid l■’rallce' A\a' a 
laAuiuite. Surdy, moved by the.a* tAvo influences 
(omhmed, lie would bestir lumbcdl and find a 
flaw' 111 the will 1 

In les-s lluiii hall an hour from Iho time of 
Ml.' AVniteihunrii.s drqiajlurc, Ihvime^ lound 
herself alom* in the brou;jhani, gonig towards 
j’oitl.ind Place. Her miud A\as not ahsoiiied 
in Ncdly Wiiitci bourn. Slie Avas not oM enoudi, 
or bullicieiitly rneil to llu' Avays ot Fof u ty, to 
appreciate Ibe ti.igedy m thi.s lase. Nelly’s 
honor at the moment of her liusb.nid’s death 
she had uuderMood ; hut Nelly’s tragic solemnity 
now struck lier as Avilh a larriir.' note. Indeed, 
Francos had nc\(r leiiii" i lo tluuk of money 
as she ought. And Aet, how anvious she Avas 
about nioiu‘ 3 ’ ! Hmv lur thoughts returned as 
scum a.s she felt lier,self alom- and Iree to pursue 
them, to till* cjuestjon Avliich devoured her heart. 

It Avas a relit I to her to he thaa free, thus alone 
and silent, that slie might think of it. If she 
eoiiLl Itut have driA'en on and on lor a Inin- 
dred miles or bo, to think of it, to find a solu- 
tion for her problem ! But even a single niilti 
Avas Bomething ; for before she had got through 
the long line of ^ Piccadilly, a sudden inspiration 
r.ime to her mind. The one person in the AVoi Jd 
Avlioiu she could ask for help Avas.the jtcrson 
wliom she Avas on her Avay to see - lier aunt 
Cavendish, Avho AA'as rich, Avith Avhom bhe AA'ab 
a favourite, Avlio Avas on tlie other side, ready 
to sympathise Avitli all that belonged to the life 
of IJordighera, in opposition to Eaton Sc|uare. 
Nelly Wmterbourn and her troubles fled like 
shadow's from Frances’ mind. To he truly dis- 
interested, to he always mindful of other people’s 
interests, it is well lo have s& .^cav as possible 
of one’s own. 

Mr.^* Oavendisli received her, as abvays, Avith 
a sort of combative, tenderness, as if in com- 
petition for Ue.r favour Avith some powerful 
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adversary unseen. There vas in her a constant mother in mourning (with an additional ache 
ri-adinoss to outbid that adversary, to offer more in her heart, Frances suppressed all mention of 
than she dW, of which Finuces was usually Onstance), and liow slie understood, though 
lAicomfortably conscious, but ■which to-day nobody else did, that the Gaunts “were not rich, 
stimulated her like a cordial. ‘I suppose you that oven the illness itself would tax all their 
are beii^g taken to all sorts of places?’ she said, resources, and that the money, the debts to pay, 

‘I ivish 1 had not given nji society so much; would rum them, and break their hearts. ‘I 

't)ut wlicu the season is over, and the fine ]>eople don’t sny he has not been wrong, aunt Cbai'lotto 

arc all in the country, then you will see that ~oli, 1 suppose lie lias been very ivrong ! — 

wo have not forgotten you. — lias Sir Thomas but thc^’e he is lying: &nd oh, liow pitiful it 

(oine with you, Frances? 1 supjiosed, perhaps, is to hear him' and the old general, who ■was 

you had eome to tell me’ so proud of him; and Mis Gaunt, dear Mrs 

‘•Sir Thomas?’ Frances said with much sur- Gaunt, who always wiis so good to me !’ 
jirise ; but she was too miicli occupied ivilh ‘ Kr.iiices, mv diild — 1 am not a hard-hearted 
cuinerns more interesting to ask what her aunt woman, tliougli you seem tf) think so — 1 can 
could mean. ‘Oli, aunt Diarlotte,* she .said, ‘1 understand all tliat. I am very, very sorry for 
liave come to sju-ak to you of sometbing I am the poor mother; and for the young man oien, 

very, Moy mucli iiitoiested about.’ In ^11 sin- who has been led astray ; but I don’t see what 

ccrity, she had lo;gotteu the original siope ol you can do.’ 

her mission, and only renienilieretl her own ‘What!’ cried Frances, her eyes flashing 

anxiety And then .she told her stoiy — Imw through her tears — ‘for their sfui, who is the 
(’a])t>im C.umt, tlie son of lier old friend, the same as a brot|^er — for them, whom I have 
;souiige‘'t, the (tile tli.ifc was best beloved, bad alw'ays known, who have help(*d to bring me 
come to town— bow he li.id m.ule fi lends wlio U]) Oh, you don’t know’ how jieople live where 
Were not — nne— who mailt lam play and lose tliere are only a few of them, where there is 
money— Uiougli he had no money. no society, if you say th\t. It he had been ill 

‘Ot lourso, my di'ur, J know’ — Lord Maikham tliertf, at home, we .should all havi' nursed him, 
ami la-s set.’ every one. Wc should have thought of nothing 

At tins Jibances coloured high. ‘Tt wa.s not elie. We wnmM have cooked for lam, or gone 

■Markham. Maikliam lia.s found out for me. eirand.s, or done anything. Perhaps, those women 
It wa.s some— fallows who had no mercy, he arc better; I don’i know’. But to tell me that 
sanl,’ you don’t know what 1 could do. Oh,’ cried 

‘ ( > \ es ; tlu'} are all the same sot. I am very l.lio girl, springing to her feet, throwing np her 
Sony that an innocent girl like jou should bo li.ind'^, ‘if I bad the money, if I had only the 
in any way mixed uj) with sivli jieople. money, T know w’hat I vvouhl do ' * 

Whether LoiM Markham pludv.s the ]»igef>n Mr-, (\iveiidish w’as a W’oman who did not 

hail -ell, or getn sonii' of his friemL to do .spend money, wlio had everything she W’anted, 

il’ wlio thought little of what w’ealth could pro- 

‘ .‘Vuut Chaih^tte, now you lake aw’ay mv l.wt cure ; but she w’as the Quixote in her heart 
ho])e ; lor l\[.ukliam is my bi other; and F xvill wliich so many w’omen are W’liere great things 
neve?’, never ask any one to help me wJm .speaks are in question, though not in small. ‘Money?’ 
so ot my brotlier---ho is always so l.iud, so W’itli a faint (piaver of alarm in her voice. ‘My 
kaid to me.’ dear, if it W'a*. anything that was feasible, uny- 

‘I don’t see w'bat opjiortninty ho ha.s over had thing that w'as right, and yon W’anted it verv 

to b(' kind to jun,’ said Titr,s Cavendish. iuulIi — the money might bi* found,’ she said. 

But Frances in her disappointment W’ould not The position, liowo\er, was too strange to be 
lidim. She turned aw’ay lier he.ad, to get rid, mastered iu a moment, and difRcnltie.s rose as 

so far as w’a.s pos'^ible, of the blinding tears— sbi* spoke. ‘A young man. People might 

those tears w’hich would come in spiti' of her, suppose And then Sir Thomas — what w’ould 

notwitbstandmg gll tin* ellorts .she could make. Sir Thomas think ? ’ 

‘1 h.ld a little hope in yon,’ Frances .said ; ‘but ‘That is wliy I came to you; for he w’ill not 

now 1 have none, none. My mother sees him give me my own money — if T have any money. 

<\ory <lay ; if he lives, she will luive saxed liis Aunt Ciiaiiotte, if you will give it me now, I 
"life. But I cannot adc her for wdiat I w’aiit. I will pay you back as soon a.s I am of age. Oh, 

cannot ask lier for more— she lias done so much. I don’t want to take it from you — I w’ant 

^And now, you make it impo.ssible for me to If iwerythmg could j^e iiaid before he i.s better, 
ask you!’ ' before he kiioivs—if we could lade it, so that 

If Francos had studied howto move her aunt the general and lus mother should never find 
be.st, she cdVild not have hit upon a more effectual out. Tliat would be w’orst of all, if they wore 
way. ‘My dear child,’ cried Mrs Cavendish, to find out — it W’ould break their biarts. Oh, 
hurrying, to her, dr.aw’ing her into her arms, aunt Charlotte, .'shc thinks there i.s no one like 
* W’hat is it, what i.s it that moves you so him. She love.s him so; more than — more than 
riiucli? Of wdiohi arc yon .speaking? His life? any one here — and to find out all that would 
'\Vho.sc life is in danger? And what is •it you break her heart.’ 

■want? If you think I, your father’s only sister, Mrj^ Oavendish rose too, and stood up with 
■will do less for you than I^ady Markham her face turned towards the tloor. ‘I can’t tell 

does ! Tell ^nc, my dear, tell me what is W’hat is the matter ■w’lth me,’ she said ; ‘ I can 

it voii W’ant ? ’ ^ scarcely hear wliat you are .saying. I wonder 

riion Frances continued her story. How young if I am goum to be ill, or wdiat it is. I thought 

Gaunt W’as ill of a brain-fever, and rjved about just then 1 heard a voice. Surely there is 
liis losses, and the black and fed, and of his some one at the door. I am sure I heard a 
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voice Oh, a voice you ou"ht to know, if it 

was true. Frances — I will think of all that 

after-- just now He must be dcjid, or ftse 

he is here ! ’ 

Frances, who thought of no possibility of death 
save to one, caught her aunt’s arm with a cry. 
The great house was very still — soft carpets 
everywhere — the distant sound of a closing door 
scarcely penetrating from below. Yet there Mas 
something, that faint Viuraan stir which ir more 
subtle than sound. They stood and waited, the 
elder w’oman penetrated by sudden excitement 
and alarm, she could not tell why ; the girl 
indifferent, yet ready for any wonder in the 
susceptibility of her anxious state. As they 
stood, not knowing w'hat they expected, the 
door opened slowly, aiick there suddenly stood 
in the o])cning, like two people in a dream — 
C’onstanco, smiling, drawing after her a taller 
figure. Frances, n ith a sbirt of ania/ement, threw 
from her her aunt’s arm, which she held, and 
calling ‘Father!’ threw herself into Warmg’s 


THE GORSE. 

In 'spring, many a waste common and heath is 
bright with the showy, golden flowers of the 
gorse. It we pluck and c\amine one of these 
flowers, we shall find that in all essential p<»ints it 
IS similar to that of the pea. Tlic gorse, in fu< t, 
belongs to the great natural order of jdaiits uliicli 
includes the peas, the vetches, the clovers, and 
a host of other well-known tlouers. Now, this 
pea tribe is interesting to the scientific botanist 
because of the many modifications which have 
occurred in past time among the different species 
belonging to it. Perhaps the moat common of 
these modifications is the conversion of leaves into 
tendrils, by aid of winch, plants like the peas 
and the vetches climb some tlistancc from the 
ground, and so gain light and air which would 
have been excluded in a lower position. 

The gorse affords us an excellent instance of 
modification in another direction. Any one who 
examines the gorse carefully cannot fail to be 
struck with its entire want of leaves ; it is simply 
one mos^ of thorns and spines. The question at 
once suggests itself, has the plant always been 
possessed of these organs, or was there a time 
uhen it was clothed with loaves, like ordinary 
plants 1 We shall be better able to answer that 
question by considering for a few moments one 
or two other plants of a lu-ickly cliaracter. Let 
118 take the bramble and the hawthorn. It is 
quite apparent at first sight that there is a dif- 
ference between the prickles of the bramble and 
those of the hawthorn, and this difference is 
proved by further examination. If the thorn of 
a bramble be pressed laterally with the thumb, 
the branch being meanwhile held firmly in the 
hand, it breaks away from the stem quite easily, 
leaving a smooth scar behind ; but if the prirkle 
of a hawthorn be treated in the same manner, 
it snaps abruptly, leaving a jagged rupture, and 
showing that it was connected with the internal 


wood of the stem. The truth is that the thorn 
of the bramble is a modified hair, while that of 
the havvthoni is an arrested or aborted branch. 
Here, then, is a difference in origin between 
organs serving the same purpose — namely, pro- 
tecting from browsing animals the tender green 
shoots and leaves. < 

But the gorse has gone a step further, for not 
only have ilie branches been modified into thorns, 
blit the leaves themselves have been modified 
into spines. If a few of the seeds of the gorse 
be planted in a spot where they can be observed, 
it will be found that the jilant, instead of coming 
lip ready-arnied witli spines, as might be expected, 
comes uj) with the characteristic tliree-lobed leaf 
of tliCf clovers , and continiieil observation will 
•show in an interesting manner the gradual coii- 
\ersion of these leaves into spines. Now, what 
does this mean? Its coming up with ordinary 
leaves points to a period in its hi'-t ay when it 
was wholly clotlu'd with these leave?. The plant 
was, however, exposed to so many danger^, that, 
to insure its exisb'nce, paii of the branches and 
leaves w'eie moilified into piickles, to jirotect it 
against btowsing animals ; and in procs"") of time, 
the stuiggle became so fierce, that all the foliage 
leaves had to be converted into these ilcfensive 
organs ’I'liis change was necessarily very gradual, 
ami worked out only in the course of ages. The 
metamorpliosn is, liowever, so complete, that the 
original leaves are now' produced only at a very 
early stage in the life of the individual jdant — 
a stage which coiresptaids to a remote period in 
the history of the lace. 

The gorse, houi'Ver, could not make this change 
without making many others. Leaves are not 
usidess api>ondages ; on the contrarv, they per- 
form iinporbant functions. If we strip the thin 
^kin from the lower surliue of an ivy leaf, and 
put it under a niKTOscope, v\c sliall find it 
crowded with countless little mouth-hke openings, 
technically known as ‘stomata.’ These mouths 
open and shut according to the state of the 
weather, and it is by moans of them that com- 
munication is maintained between the internal 
])arts of the le.af and the air. Many persons 
think that plants derive all their sustenance from 
the ground, the fact being that they get a very • 
large portion of it from the air. Air contains 
carbonic acid gas. When air is admitted by thes'v 
stomata into the interstices of the cells in the 
interior of leaves, their green colouring matter 
has the power, under the action of sunlight, of 
breaking up the carbonic acid gas into its con- 
stituent elements of caibon and oxygen ; the 
carbon being fixed or retained in the body of 
the plant, and the oxygen being freely returned 
into t’le air. In this way the plant gets a grejt 
part of its food. Now, stomata are nearly always 
confined to leaves, and they are generally found 
on the under surface of these .appendages. The 
reason of this is that, being on 'the under sur- 
face, they escape the fierce heat of the sun, 
and m act freely and regularly. In some plants, 
however, such as the leek, whose leaves grow 
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perptmdicularly, and whose sni*faees are therefore bay with its airay of foi'tiiidable spines. The 
equally ex])os<j(l, the stomata are spread indif- go;^e, in short, is one of many plants M'hich 
ferentiy over each side. In water-plun^, a<^ain, have dei*iv(^d mestimable advantages from judi- 
wlfosc leaves float on the surface of the water, evous inodilication. 

the stomata are confined almost entirely to the 

upper sirt-face— a remarkable excoptiou to the mni?VT?vvA nriTTArr 

Pigueral rule. But the gnrse has no leaves. ^ IllENJ.JsNA lOIIAuE. 

What, then, has become of its stomata? If a , uy t. w. si’EKJHT. 

moderately youim idant be examined, a very • 

uimsual leath.e will be noticed. In mo.t planis a-stpuy in kiuht chavteus.-chap. I. 


liY T. W. SVEKJHT. 

A*KTt>llY IN EIUHT CilAVTEUS. — CHAP. I. 


as laigc as the gorse, the green oolonriiig is i-p gom-rallv concedt'd that there are few 
confined to the leaves, but in the gcu-se, we find juvttier places on the south-vest coast of England 


that the Avlmle pl.int — s])ine.s, thorns, and stem— 
is gj-eeii. Tlie conversion of foliage leaves into 


than Boscombe Uegis, an<l that is no scant praise. 


defensive organs has necessitated this change. A ^ 

spine does not give such a large spread of surface **’ old-fashioned lionsos of the better kind 
as a leaf ; and if the stomata of the gor'^ were a score or so of detaclied villas, built on 

coniinod wholly to the spines, the plant would the? slope of a hill and fronting the sea. As 

soon losi* tliat hard," woody, resisting charactm- yet, to the annual shoal of Cockney excursionists, 
' which nuikes its defences so formitlable. Con-e- Boscombe Begis is a term inttxjmin, for which 

rpn fitly, s]unc, thorn, and slmii are green, and hajipy immunify it is doubtless indebted to the 

.mo mi.l ,.U ,m. cr<..v-.lo.l «ilh (lie littlo .n.mth- mUo. from the uo:ir.-Ht 

hk.. mwun r„„n.I on y on the l.'avo. of onlmury , 

plants, I he loss of -tu'lace involved by the i i v 

,'hn..o.. „l Simms Ts Ihii. Ci.’ yo.ir roim.l ai-o by nr. n<-am ao bunoil abye 

and the ]daiit getting in this v ay sufficient food- ^nd shut out from the groat world especially 
mafeiial, is al-lc, h\ its slong, hardy character, dining the feummer and autumn months~ns some 

to take a good position in the struggle lor people might imagine. If the buurdiug-hoii8e.s, 

oMsltuce. Doulitless, ilif'se two ( ban gen of w’hn h like the visitors, aie not very numerous, it can 
w’<; h.ive liccii sj^Mking went on suit* by side, Pe safely aveiied ihiit they are select and some- 
th e range of tlie stomata giadually extending us cvelnsne; and many families who find 

the h a\C'3 w'ere more uu'l more perfectly modified 2>osi*ombe Kt'gi.s agree both with their constitu- 

’".rCt'yorv valuabl.. In tlm ,,bml. seimi. I,. have a bappy knack ot 

luv.. luvn a,.|uiro.l im.l pyravtcl M.unlt,.m',.u.i, .v'w ■"'•r year, in winch case il need 

With the des(‘lo].meiit of spmes, ami that is th’e *"".1 that the oftoner they find tlieir 

flower of foicibly ejei ting its .seeds, lii hot wuy there the more xvokome they are made, 

.sumniei w'oathcr, it is no unusual thing to hear, But not even (lining the depLli of winter is 

in Ihe neighhomliood of a gorsoi l.id cotinnon, Btmcomhe entirely cut off from the xioild and 
the sharp ciackliug noise of tlie jicds as they ]oft to stagnate alone. Its air is so balmy, its 

«I..m an.l slumt tlm f-cils ..n all aiilc^. Ily Ib.a i,,u,,„.rat.n<. a.. f.ni,ible, an.l it is so sbelWrod 

mat 1.1.1 -.I.ss,..,„..at..i.n ..,.i-se ida.it, yia- 

dually extend themselve.s, and so grow in vast j? i v a. i m i '\ \ 

compi..tn.as*.,ofl(.n covarmn lan,.r,..-oas. This "f < •■Iwatc byallb l.n.l it su.U tl.cm between 

m...le of niowtb la of Kr..at a.IvnntaKC to the Odoher .....I JUar. b belk-c tbi.n any other locality, 

]ilants. It adils to the eflVctneiiess of their consequently make it their licadquarters 

defensive organs ; and by its density, and con- during the period in question, 
sequent shade, prevents any but a few favoured One of the prettiest, if one of the smallest, of 
plants from grow’ing in the .same soil. In the the Bosi ombe x illas is entitled d'revenna Oottage. 
flowerj^g season, loo, it increasi's tlie general It is a xvhite tw’o-storicd house, festooned with 
attractiveness, the combined brilliancy of count- creepers of vai'ious knid.s, and standing in its 
less blossoms being much more likely, by their own grounds, half-way up tlie slope of the hill, 
lyilendour, to allure fertilising insects, than the From the tiuTace in front of it there is a 
(Tisphiy ot a single pl.int. sjdendid view of the b.ay and of the liigh yellow 

The.se few points on wdiicli we have touched he.adlaiids which shut it ni like tw'O protecting 

(fo not by any means exhaust, the iioticeahle arms. « 

featuri's of the gorse, but ihev serve to shoxv When old Mrs Bevington, xvho had lived at 

how intcivstjng a idant it is. We have seen that the Cottage for twenty ycur^, died, her nephew, 

it has not always been wh.at it is now. By who inheiited her properly, and wlio was a bu.sy 
tracing the development of the individual plant, London man, at once advertised it as being to 
we get a glimpse of the gorse in bygone times, let furni.',hed. Kot long did it remain empty, 
and see — faintly ij; may be, but no less surely — One sunny afternoon, within a conjile of months 
the many change.s through which it h.is j-as-sed. of the old lady’s death, a fly from Mumiiton 
Ik)w successful tlie.se modifications have*been, Junction brought two gentlemen and a lady, 
how houcficial they .'VV' to the plant, every who at once proceeded to take possession of 
common and heath testifies. Wherever the gorse Trevenna Cottage. Several boxes of luggage 
is seen, it is green and flourishing. Being were brought by the local c<arrier later on. 

destitute of leaves, it holds forth no attraction The new occupants of the Cottage j^iroved to 

either to browsing mammals or nibbling rodents ; be a ceitain Caiitam Avory, his wife, and a 
and should either of these be tempted^to attack relative of theirs— a m-ntleman in an advanced 
its tender ^reen stems, it keeps, both alike at stage of pulmonary disease. In the coui'se of 


chambi:rs’s jouenal. 


the forenoon following his arrival, Captain Avory 
inquired liis way to the hoiihO of J>r Ma} Ijvld, 
tlic chlor of the two medical practitioners ©f 
Asliich Boscombo Begis could boast, and handed 
his card to the servant who answered his ring. 
At this tune, i)r Mayfield was close on sixty 
years of age. lie was a good-hearted, eimple- 
nniulcd practitioner of the old school, clinging to 
the iiK'thods of treatment which were iii vogue 
vlien he first started in life. Having some 
prn'atc means of his own, lie could afibrd to take 
life in the ea&y-going fashion Avhich hest suited 
him, and more tlian once ho had been known 
to turn over a lucrative patient to Ins brother- 
liractitioner, who -was burdened uith an cxiieiisive 
n ifc and a numerous family. 

Wlien Hr Mayfield entered the room into 
which Captain Avory had hceii uduied, that 
I'ontleraan at once intioduccd hini'self as the new 
occupant of Trevenna Cbttage. 

‘11 you vill call when next you are that 
way, I shall feel obliged,’ he said ‘ It is u 
covrsin of mine whom I am desirous that you 
should see. A sad case, poor fellow! Consump- 
tion in an aggravated lorm, so I have been 
given to under.staud. Sime he returned from 
Australia, the climate of which did not suit him, 
he has been living in the north of England. 
His lungs were always delnate ; and last vv inter, 
having had the imsioriuiie to be snowed up lor 
about twenty hours in the drift of a Scotch 
lailway, we have now before us the deplorable 
result. The medical man wdio lias he< n attend- 
ing him since the hegiuiuiig ot his illnc.ss has 
ordeied him here as — 1 am afraid to think — a 
last resouri e.’ 

‘If his lungs are naturally delicate,’ said the 
doctor, ‘I should have thought that the Aiistia- 
Ifuti climate would be far more likely to suit 
him than that of England.’ 

Captain Av'ory sliook his head. ‘Edward is 
not ol a eommunicutive disposition. 1 can give 
you no particulars. I only judge that the elimate 
did not agree with him, from a lew casual 
remarks which he has let diop Ironi time to 
time.’ 

Dr Mayfield promised to call at Trevenna 
Cottage in the course ot the afternoon, and with 
that the captain went las wav*. 

It can scarcely be said that the doctor w'as 
very favourably impressed by C’aptaiu Avmry ; 
and yet, when he came to think over their 
interview, he w'as at a loss to speeily even to 
himself what was the particular trait or fcaluro 
about his visitor which rendered him objection- 
able ; hut that he was objectionable to him he 
could not deny. The captain W'aa a slightly 
built, lloiid-iornplcxioned man of forty-five or 
fifty years ol age, partially bald, such liair 

as he had left at the sides of his head being 

carefully brushed forward so as to droop in a 
limp wisp in front of each of his rather large 
rod cars. He had a boldly curved aquiline nose, 
and a sandy moustache, through the rift of which 
his long sharp teeth gleamed whenever he smiled, 
which he had a knac.k ol doing very often. It 
W'as when he smiled that the doctor likednhim 
least. He affected a certain jaunty juvenility 

of manner which had not the air of being 

qii’te naturah It might have suited him when 
he. was a quarter of a c-^ntury younger, hut at 


fifty years of age it seemed somewhat out of 
idace. , 

Dr Mayfield called at Ti’cvenna Cottage in 
the course of the day, when' he w'as received by 
the captain, w'ho introduced him in the first 
place to Mrs Avory, and secondly to liis cousin, 
the dootoEs patient that W'as to he, Mr Edw’ard 
Savernc. Mrs Avory, a small-leatured, rather 
fragiie-l.inki’ig woman, although considerably 
A iaiii„'cr thin her husband, must yet have seen 
h ;■ I’l'iJMl' birthday. She was quiet in all 
her niovemi'Tits, and had one of tho.se low, almost 
care-.Mng voices which sound so soothingly in 
the ears of tlie sick. She had long white eve- 
lashes, which gave her a somewhat peculiar 
ajipearaiice ; said the mmiieiit she began to talk 
to aiyv one, her eyes began to blink and kept 
on blinking as long ;die continued talking. 
She had thin lirm-set li]>-,' whieh rarely unbent 
into a smile ; and de'.jute the ira.,iiiiy of her 
ajipearance, mid her low pleasant t* she gav'e 
one the impression of being a woiOiHi of indomit- 
able will — a will beli>u‘ whidi that of li.T 
liusband would be as a ri'ed sleih'Mi by the wind. 
Theie can be li((je doubt, in iiict, tli.it ]\Irs 
Avory was the vntiul head of the li()u.sehold 
at Trevenna Cottiige. 

In our thoughts we gcner.dly U'"Oei.ite that 
(lire di.sease, consumption, with the voimg— w'itli 
tliose who ari‘ .'■till m the spring-time of lile ; 
hut when l)r MaylieM cnt< ivil j\lr Savenu s 
loom, he p(‘reeived that his patient w.iis a man 
of fortv', or ev’en a year or two inoio than tliat. 
A (lark -1 laired, dark-be.irded, sallow-laced man he 
was, with hollow cheeks, and (lee])-,s(‘t eves, m 
vvliidi smouldered a sort of sulliui lire, II (> was 
conghing as the doctor entered the room, and 
his cough told h.ilf the * h' M'vjuld ,,t r' 'V'u 
beside him, and when he V ..'l. '■n'.i u • .-'i i, 
pro(eed(}(l lo put a few biicf question to him, 
which ho answered readily eiioiigli, but with an 
air of indifiereiice, as tliougli both questions and 
answers wu're already familiar to him. 

‘1 think, for my own satnf action, and pro- 
viding you have no objeetion, that 1 should 
like to sound your chest to-morrow,’ the doctor 
said. 

‘I had much rather you did nothing of 
the kind,’ he anewered, with a sort of weary 
])ctiilance. ‘ My (diest has been sonndci^ twice 
already. Why go tliioiigh the process a third 
lime? You know better than I can tell you 
that I am a doomed man. Pray, let me linger* 
out my lew remaining days as ipiietly as may 
be. I shan't be licre long to trouble any one.’ , 
The doctor’s heart ci lioed his words : doomed 
he was indeed. , 

Caplmn Avory joined hi.s vi.sitor a.t the garden 
gate and walked with him down the lane. ‘ I 
am afraid yon find my cousin in a very, poor 
way, doctor?’ he said. 

‘1 .should certainly have .preferred to find 
him l^elter in health than he is.’ 

‘Ah, 1 fear poor (hjar Edward is not long ^or 
this world,’ he remarked with a sigh. * 

‘We are none of us long for this world, if 
it comes to that,’ replied the^ doctor tartly. 
There w'as something in the captain’s manner 
rather than in his words which irritated him, 
and yet he could not hav'e told why. 

Captain Av^ry changed the subject abruptly, 
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and after a little talk on indifferent tupics, the 
V two inon partetLat the corner of tlic lane. 

-Alter this, J)r Mayficdd called at Trevenna 
(lotfai,'e allno^t daily, and for a time it eoemed 
as it the soft balmy air of lloscotube, o/ouised 
by the bn’ath of the great Atlantic, was ejecting 
a ^idical improvement in his jiatient’s condition ; 
and yet he knew but too well tliat sindi improve- 
ment could be but tempoiMiy. For the ^ir^^t 
month or so the sick man’s apjietili* gi-ew 
better, his eyes looked brighter, and bis cheeks 
a tidle less lioll<JU. ‘1 never leel dulled h<Te, 

a-. 1 u^ed to do so often at Sto , at the 

place J was last at in the noith,’ he said mori* 
than once. ])r ]\iaytjeld remaiked to hiinseli, 
as a sonievluit curious lad, that neither he 
nor the captain nor klrs A\orv ever hj any 
chance mentioned the name of the place from 
vhnh tlK'v iiad com? ; it nas ahvays alluded 
■* to vaguely as ‘the noitli.’ 

Iheiy line day lor some weeks jMr Sa^erne 
wa^ vliisled out in a Ikilh-chuir with rajilam 
A\oiy in attindaiue. IP* likisl to be di.iwu 
iij) .lud donn tlie .-Ireicli of hnn Mellon sands 
at the head ol flie ba\. iJut* niter a time there 
( ni'i a loii'.'ish s]k 1I of Itad wealher; ami 
vhtu tile line nealln v iduined, Mr Saverne 
vas surprised, nltlioiigh the doctor Ava^ not, 
1» find how 11 . 11 ' li more quit kly liis ont- 
dotir ('xero'-e, gi nijc though it liied hnn, 
than it had (loii. ])rcviou'-lv. A little A\hile 
longii, and the l>ath-(luiir had to be dt.-'carded ; 
.iml all that the si. k man could do was to 
lime las (Mudi wheeled out on the teiraie and 
thiie jidinein llie siin lor a little while* dming 
tin* Avarim "t ]iart of the day. Tlie cml wa^ 
elrawing peixi-ptibh nearer. 

One ioienoon, A\hile Mr Saverne was still 
sliong enough to ge*t out in the Batli-chair, 
Dr Mnyrield emounleied him a- he, was hemg 
elr.iwn along by '’Ihniotliy Jhnue ; but tins tune, 
ior a W’omlcr, he Avas not accompanied bv C.ip- 
tain Avoiy, but by a person ot the oppiosite 
sex, Bunce stop]»eel instinctively as_ the doctor 
elrew near, and be in bis turn e.ime to a stand. 
Alter a lew Avords laid passed between them, 
Mr SuAerne said Avitli a nod of Ins head: ‘This 
Is my — i mean, a relative of mine, Airs Preeily, 
who has made a long journey on purpose lo see 
me. — AUi 111, this geiTtleinan is Dr Alaylield, avIjo is 
doing his best to patch me up lor a little Avhile.’ 

Airs Preedy ami the doctor boAAcd; and then 
Lb^* latter Avent on to make a Icav remarks 
. about flo.scombe, and boAv beneficial its climate 
often proved to people in delicate lioaltli, Mrs 
I’reedy listeni'd and smiled laiHtly, but, like 
lier I’clalive^ she Avas apparently a jierson of fuAV 
words. She Mas a AA'oinan wdinse age might be 
judged to be nearer lorty than thirty. In person 
she A\as tall, gaunt, and angular. She had a 
prominent Aose and lugb cheek-hones, and she 
' was what is geiicvally termed ‘liard-featurcd.’ 
She looked like a woman ■who had been scliqpled 
by Inueb trouble, and Avbom nothing now could 
greatly move. She Avas (he-sed entirely in black, 

> but her garments were not tlioac of a person 
in afliluent circuii^tcftice'*. 

After a littl^ desultory talk, chiefly on the 
doctor’s side, me lattiT raised liis hat, and the 
little procession moved sloAvly on its AA-ajn Next 
day, when h» called at the Cottagef Dr Mayfield 


saAv nothing of Airs Preedy, nor did any one there 
inei^ion her name. 

•No sick man could have been more assidu- 
oiiisly Availed upon than Avas Air Saverne. Airs 
Aa ory w.Oii indefatigable in her attentions ; she 
Avas conlinnally hoAcring around him, and for 
ever trying to anticipate liis .slightest am.s1i. lu 
fact, the doitor .somehoAv got the idea into his 
luad tlmt there were lime* A\ben Air Saverne 
would lam* have dihjienseil Avitb such continuous 
.illenhons (bat be Avould like to baAX* been 
hit imire lo lunva'lf, and that iioav and then 
Air.-. AAoiy’s jn'i'-i-teiil kindness Avorned him 
into an irritability Avlin'li Avas anything but 
bi'iieficidl lo liim. iJc that as it niav, Alts 
Avory’s demeanour never varied, nor appanntly 
Ava.s any expense s]taica to giatify the whims 
or fmicic.s of ibc .sick man. 

Alter a time, it .seemed to Dr Mayfield that 
Airs Avorv was coiisuU'rably overtaxing her 
strerigtli-— tins Aia-’ alter Air .Saverne bad become 
rniicli Avoise ; ami he hinted as iniicli to her, 
and suggc'-ted the advisability of obtaining the 
.s('i\i<es ot a trained 11111-^, so as to relicAe 
herself in some nie.isnre. Jhit she only shook 
her hi ad, and .set those firm lips of hers still 
moie firmly, ‘I ctnild not reconcile it to my 
con.science,’ she .said, ‘to alloAV dear EdwMi'd to 
be AAaiteil upon by a lured nurse, Avbib* 1 liuve 
liealth and strength to attend lo him myself. 

No, Dr Alaylield ; vou must just alloAV me to 
go on in mj' oAvn Avav. It Avill be time enough 
to claim a.ssist<ime when 1 Itreak doAAUi.’ 

Tt Avas (juite e\idcnt lium the first lliat Air 
S.iverue w.is a man of re.serAcd and imcoinniuiu- 
i.diAe ili'^po.ution Vet ocoadorially, Avheu not 
pics.seil for tune, Dr Alayfuld would sit down 
by liim lor a little Avlule and attempt to draAv 
bun into coriAer.sition by .starting some topic 
Avliuh be thought would be likely to interest 
him. P.iil nothing seemed to interest him except 
A'ery faintly, and before long tlie genial, (batty 
old man AAamld liaxa* to giAc up tin* eflort us 
hojieless. Just about that time, tlie doetoi* had 
a iiqdieAv Avbo Avas on the point of going out 
to siltle m Aiistr.ili.i, and it seemed to him that 
Mr .Saverne, after Ins long residence m that 
.•oiintry, might he able to fiiruisli lum AVitli &ome 
information Avbiili Avould be of service lo bis 
young relative. But Avbeii the subject Ava.s 
broached, he .saA\’ that he had uiiAvittirigly 
tombed a aoi*e point. A faint Hush came into 
the sick man’s cheeks. ‘If you don’t mind, 
doctor, I AA'ouhl ratlier not talk about Australia,’ 
he said ; ‘my experiences ni that country were 
not <d a jdeasant kind, ^ml I don’t care to have 
them revived in my miy:nory.’ 

Dr Alayfield hastened to apologise. 

But if Air SaA’ernc av.is reticent and uncom- 
municative m his intercourse Avith his medical 
attendant, lie Avas equ.ally so, as far as could bo 
jmiged, in liis relations with the cajitaiii and 
Mrs Avory. When it Avas necessary for him to 
speak to tliein or to answ'er some qiicstinn of 
theirs, Avhat he had to .say W'as couched in the 
IcAA'cat po'>sihle Avords. He seemed to accept all 
their ^attentions and all their efforts to render 
him comfortable as if they Avere no more tlian 
hi.s due, and entirely as a matter of course. For 
Captain Avory he appeared to haA^e conceiA^ed 
on especial dislike, Mo»3 than once the doctor 
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notifod hi3 eyes follow the retreating form of 
tliat gentleman with a strange sullen glec^jii in 
them, as though he were nursing some deep- 
rooted feeling of animosity against him. 

Simple-niinded and unsuspicious as Dr May- 
field was hy nature, he yet had a feeling that 
M’ltlun the four walls of Trevenna Cottage lay 
hidden a mystery of some kind, the key to v'hicn 
he knew not where to look for. 

By-and-hy it came to pass that the sick man 
could no longer get out of doors, although he 
could still Bit uj) for a couple of hours daily, 
propped up with pillows in an easy-chair. The 
end was drawing near with rapid strides, and 
he knew it ; but no one ever neard him give 
utterance to the slightest murmur or complaint 
of any kind. Mis Avory was now compelled 
to call in some one to assist her. The person 
she selected was not a trained nurse, but a middle- 
aged woman from a neighbouring village, who 
had had the charge of an invalid gentleman for 
several }cai‘s, and was consvipiently at home in 
a sickiuom. 

It was no surprise to Dr Mayfield when, on 
making Ins usual call one morning, he found 
that Mrs Preedy had arrived since his lest visit. | 
She was sitting by Mr Saverne’s side as he went 
in, holding one of the invalid’s hands m both of 
hers ; but sbe at once rose, bowed, and left the 
room. He iouncl her waiting for him in the 
garden at the termination of his visit. 

‘He is worse — much worse than I expected 
to find him,’ she said abruptly as the doctor drew 
near. 

‘Everj thing is being done for him that can 
be dune. He lacks for nothing.’ 

‘O yes, 1 know all that. I am not complain- 
ing,’ she replied with soruething like a sob in 
'her voice. Then after a moment or two she 
said : ‘ I have a little favour to ask of you. Dr 
Mayfield.’ 

‘Anything that T can do for you, Mrs Preedy, 
I bliull be ba})py to do.’ 

‘It is only to beg of you to let me know — to 
send me u telegram — before the end comes, so 
that I may be in time to see him ouce again m 
this world.’ 

‘But surely tlio captain or Mrs Avory’ 

‘No, no; it IS no use trusting to them,’ she 
interrupted. ‘ They would not send for me ; 
they would rather 1 did not see him again. — Here 
is my address,’ she added as she slipped a scrap 
of ])aper into his hand. ‘You will send me a 
telegram, will you not, so that I may be in 
time 1 ’ 

‘ I will ; I promise.’ ‘ 

‘ Oh, thank you — thank you ’ ’ she cried ; and 
with that her hard face softened and her eyes 
became sufl’usecl with tears. ‘He is my brother, 
and he has always been very dear to me,’ she 
added simply ‘ But that is a secret which I ought 
not to liave told you ; only, I know that with 
you it will be quite safe.’ 

What new phu'-e of mystery was here ! The 
doctor went las way thoroughly pu7zled. 

Mr Saverne became weaker day by day. On 
calling one morning and stejming qiiietl^ into 
his room, Dr Mayfield found him asleep. Mrs 
Dempster, the nurse, was sitting by nia side. 
While the doctor was gazing at his wan and 
wasted features, the dying man began to move 


uneasily and to mutter in hia sleep. ‘ Florrie, my 
darling Florrie, why don’t you come to nie'i’ he 
said. Then alter a pause: ‘They keep you from 
me — they won’t let you come near me — wrc'tclies 
that they are ! ’ ’ 

‘Does he often talk in his sleeps’ inquired 
the doctor of the nurse, c 

Before the woman could answer, Mrs Avory 
answered for her. She had enti-red the room 
in her usual noiseless fashion. ‘ It is only during 
the last lew days that he has begun to ramble 
in his sleep,’ she replied, hlmking rapidly with 
lier <‘yes. 

‘Who is the “Florrie,” if I may ask, to whom 
he was alluding just now 1 ’ 

‘That is more than any of us know. We 
nevqr heard him mention her name till the 
other evening, when lie was asleep, (\iptiun 
Avory’s opinion is that the person dear Pklward 
alludes to must be some one he kiuw in Aus- 
tralia. Certainly, we are not acquainted with 
any one of that name in KnglaniL 

bn making his eu.stoinarv call about a woik 
later, Dr Mayheld saw tliat the end was now 
very neai’. After Iisaving the bedroom, be sought 
the captain and Mrs Avory, who were just finish- 
ing breakfast. ‘If theri* is any one — any rela- 
tives or friends,’ In* said, ‘ulio would like to 
.see Mr Saverne before it is too late, 1 think it 
uould be advisable to suii,unoii them without 
delay.’ 

They looked at each other for a moinent, and 
then the captain said: ‘Thank you, doctor, for 
telling us; but 1 ilon’t tliiiik it \m 11 be neetlful 
1o suiuinou any one -lu fact, 1 inav tidl you 
that there i.s no one to siimrnon. We are dear 
EdwaT<r.s only uour relativi's ; and as for friends — 
T ojune that be left most of them belimd in 
Australia.’ 

*Mr.s Preedy the doctor veiitur d lo .siig- 
gest. 

The caidain frowned ‘Mr.s Preedy is only a 
very distant relation,’ he ainsweied ; ‘and as .she 
'i\aH here so short a time ago, I see no nece.ssity 
for her to come again. Besides, she is very poor, 
and can ill afiord so long a journey. 1 shall 
of cour.se inform her when all is over.’ 

The doctor bowed, bade the pair good-niorning, 
and went. 

Mrs Preedy only a di.st!tnt relative !. Why, 
she hcreelf liad told him that she was Mr 
Savenie’s si.ster, and, somehow, he felt that lie 
would take her word in preference to that.^of 
the captain. He had given her his promise 
that he would summon her when it became 
necessary to do so, and the time was now come, 
lie walked at once to the po.st-office and de- 
spatched the following telegram : If you wj.sh 
lo see Mr S. alive, you must come without delay.’ 
j Mrs Preedy’s address was No. 5 Town Bow, 
Stonelands, Derbyshire. > 

It may be mentioned here that although there 
wa^ no access by railway to Bosconibe Regis, 
a telegraphic wire had been laid down some years 
previously between tli>at place and MumptoU’ 
Junction, a dozen miles away. 

When Dr Mayfield called ‘at, the Cottage next 
forenoon, he found Mrs PreedIj'L already there. 
Evidently she must have travelled all night. 
She thanked him with a look. Neither the 
captain nor &Mrs Avory appeared ^,to have the 
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slightest suspicion tluit her arrival at that par- 
\ticular time wim the result of anything more 
than a coincidence. 

A Tew hour.s later, Mr Saverne passed quietly 
away.* 


• I R I S li S T E r -D A N C 1 N G. 

Dancing is a favourite pastime among.st the Irinh 
peasants, and then' is no lack of daneing-master.s, 
who make their living by teaching the ‘steps’ 
Indeed, even jieople of position learn ‘step- 
dancing,’ sneh as jigs, leeD, and liornpipei.. 
Very ])retty step.s tliey are, and far more difli- 
eult to li*ain and dance correctly and well than 
the ordinary valse or jinlka, whicli, alter all, 
have but one ste]*, tin* chief thing hem'll to 
dance that one stej) gracefully and bmootlily. 
Tn a jig, there aie as Inany as twenty dilferent 
4^epti, and each bingle step has Ashat is termed 
‘its double,’ a soinewh.at .similar step, but more 
complicated than the .single. To d<iuce even five 
of the jig \\ilh their double rispnres, in- 
(U'pi'ndently oi the pt'ih ction only attaini'd by 
]ir.i(tne, eoisstaut reiietition add great exertion 
'fo dance twenty .steps and their double— in all 
about loity — shaiglit tlirougli, would be almost 
inij*o-''il>le ; besidi's, it would occupy tot» nuub 
time, lilt a diDeieiit jig, ajipaivntly, could be 
danced by one iieiNon sc\cral times during the i 
same evening, by doing, say, live steps eatli 
lime lUit vm must liegiii a pg by darning 
the ‘lining’ stejis -this rule never changing. The 
.siep.s in a lecl aie not unlike those in the jig, 
but are nnu li loss tiring. 

Some months ago, a very good danciiig-ina'ti'r 
came to our vill.ige iii Irekuid , and some liiemls 
of ours got juivate ^‘.s^()lls iii the ‘.steji.s’ liom 
liim duimg tlie dav, the e\enmgs of eoume being , 
devoted to tlii' woj kiiig-chis'.s’. ‘Marvin’ uas a 
Noiing man, not more than eight -and-twentv, 1 
slioiihl tlimk, and he luul been for many years 
teacliing the steps. The son of a resjiectable 
larint'r, and h.iving a wondertul i.iste tor music 
and dancing, be could not settle to farmnork 
or any trade, and much ng.uiist bis parents’ 
■\Mhlies, flelermmed on being u teacher of danung. 
j\ccor(iingly, lie uas ‘bound’ to a dancing-ma.stei ; 
and when he had learned enougli to enable him 
to teach, ^lid .so. lie Vent from village to village, 
sUiying Iroiii one to three niontli.s in each, jii.st .is 
he louiul he had pupils and it paid. The court- 
h ajjse (jr national school was generally given to 
him, for one sehlom can get a huge room m 
villages ; and besides, beyond a tritle to tlie 
keeper, there is little expense attending. Marvin 
varied liks fees according to tlio.se he taught and 
also according, to the si/e of the village ; a 
smaller sum being accepted from the labourer 
than the shopkeeper or fanner — a sliilling and 
one-and-sixpetice heing aceepted wei'kly from the 
’ former for each one ; .wliile two-and -sixpence, and 
even three shillings, wore paid by the latter. 

M<»rvin told me that, on an average, he derived 
«»i income of two hundred pouncU a year by 
j teaching the ‘ steps.’ Belonging to the better cla.ss 
of Irish dancing-maSters, Marvin had a fiddler, 
a blind man, accompanied him on lus 

rounds ; but he^id not pay him — ‘benefits’ being 
organised to do this ; two and thi’ee pounds, 
sometimes ev^ more, according to ^he number 


present, being collected at such a time. Notice of 
a ‘bujiefit' for the fiddler is generally given some 
nij^its before. 

VVe learned six steps of the jig, and their 
double: a ‘slip’ jig, a four-hand reel, and three 
steps of the Hn'lihuid tliiig. For my part, I had 
almost too many to practise. 'J'hese and olliers, 
such , ns the ‘Moneen Jig,’ ‘Irish Jig,’ ‘High 
Call Caji,’ ‘the Carden of D.ii-tscs,’ ‘the Blackbird,’ 
‘the Piiesfand his Boots,’ ‘St Patrick’s Day,’ 
come under the title of ‘.steps;’ our \alsf‘.s and 
]>olkas, &o., being termed ‘circular ilaiice'- while 
the qnadnlle.s are called ‘sets’ The.se are now 
much indulged in by shop-penjile and the better 
class of farmers, being con''idL-ied by tbom more 
like wliat the ‘ladnvs and^f//H//''?ay?i ’ do Know- 
ing their ‘steps ’ i.s looked u])on by the peasantry 
a.s a 'necessary pait ol th('ir education, quite a.s 
much as to read or write— and 1 have otten lieard 
them express contempt lor a girl or ‘boy’ wdu>, 
to n.'^e their own wwd.s, ‘has no dance’ — tliere- 
lore, parents who c.an til afford it, w'lll do witlioiit 
in*ces.saric.s even to have llieii children taught 
tJieir .steps wlieii a daneing-niasti r comes their 
W'llV. • 

Marviy was ino.i't amusing in .some ol his evprc.s- 
f>ions, p,irtnuhiTlv wlic'n he tried to use a Fieiicli 
word. For iu-I.iik e, in coniiei turn with the reel, 
the word r/nr.s’snv was frequi'iitly used by him ; and 
until one got accustoineil to lus pronunciation of 
it — slum-her f it wa.s perliaps a In He, jnizzling. 
On one oeia^ion, 1 remeniber be a.sked liow' we 
polinhcd our lloor lor ilaiu'ing. 1 sud with li'rcnch 
chalk and sp<-nnaceti He .seemed jni/zled ; but 
asked for pen and paper to write the mixliiie 
flown, in case he should lorget it. 1 give both 
to liim ; but again lie beemed perplexed, and oiue 
more asked the nanit‘.s, and Low to .spell tlu'in, 
wliieh I did, ‘going twice over ‘.spermaceti.’ At 
la.st he asked me to write, remaikirig that he 
was not able to wuite, only to speak the Fiomh 
language * 

There are nianv kinds of d.uicing ‘benefits’ 
Marvin bad tw'o flimng the ten week'' he sjient iii 
our Mll.nge — both lor tlie fiddler. The djiiii ing- 
.scliool IS ol course held in tlie, (‘\eniiig, wlu-ii the 
d.iy’s work is ovt'V h.ill-)ia4 si\ to nine or ten 
o’clock being the usual lioiiis. On benetit nights 
they donee till much later, Gii .such a nielit, 
w'heii idl the comp.'iny have assemlJed, the fiddler 
or (J.mciiig-masler, whichever one the benefit i,s 
for, goe.s louml with a i>late or, more generally, 
liis bat; and cjicli piusoii pre.sent willingly give-. 

.a trifle. Sometimes, if the collection is gtyod and 
the person so ‘bonelited’ is, as lln* peojile cxjiress 
it, a ‘dacent man,’ he wiD go out ,iiid buy porter 
and cakes (biscuit'') as refre>limciits lor the ‘ladn •' ’ 
The men don’t refjnire sncli attention, or perhaj)>, 
to .speak infire to tlie juniit, don’t get it, Th(‘re 
is a story told of a dancing-master in our vill.age, 
who, wlien about conclinling lii.s lesson.s lor the 
evening, w.us interrnjiteil by the entrance ol a 
young iarmer, wdio,se bob-nailed brogues made 
a w'ol 111 clatter. Advancing towards the dancing- 
master, he said he came to learii his steps. ‘’Tis 
late 111 the day ye nie, I’m thmkin’,’ replied the 
master.^ ‘Me elas.ses are about bein’ clo.sed, an' 

T am now teaclnn’ me pupils //?•« asr [we presume 
he meant grace] in their movement'-,’ 

I have known several eases where poor people 
wanting to thatch their ci^in, perhaps, or to buy 
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a j)i{^ A\'ithont any moans to do so, will oi^anise and is the scene of much mirth and dancing, bo 
a bcMiolit, and thus obtain the neces^.ary mjjMoy. that the last night spent in tin*- ohl country 
I'or this purpose, a written notice will be carrkd may bo reiueiiihorcd by tliose who seldom if 
round to the neighbours. Sometimes they may ever return. 'J’he IVieiuls coming to these' live 
just be told ‘Pat Murphy’ wants money to set wakes generally bring iood with them, because 
the praties, and he will hold a benefit on Fiiday the cabin is bare in every sense pivvi'ous to the 
(or, more generally, Sundny) night. Peihaps Idty departure of its ocenpanK The fiddler styids 
neighbours vill uiiiie. Of couise, so many cpuld his hat round and makes his collection. i\t a 
not jio'-sibly come vdo a small cabin at once ; wedding-feast, a musician and daucmg-inaster 
but they always take it in turn to ^fat the i combined will g»-t thri'c and four pounds, and 
floor’ — lor in step-dancing, only a certain number j tliere may be two or three fiddlers, 
can dance at a time. These people will dance 1 remember, wlu'u dii\ mg, beeing one on the 
aAvny all night, snbscrihe their mite, ami never i road wdiom I kllew^ I’oor old ‘Shanneeu’ 
cat or drink au\ thing, because, naturally, biuh ! (Johnny) bad his liat oil, and with his pocket- 
poor people could not provide food for so many, j handkeVchief wuped Ins st learning face. I stopped 
It IS not unusual for ^tlie neighbours each to ' to speak and ask the old man whither lie w'us 
bring some victuals with them, such as bre.atl, ! bent. ‘To tlie w'eddiii’, sir, yer honour, of I>i11 
tea, and sugar; and these will he divided ami j Flaheity’s rlaughl(>r ; an’ the road is long an’ 
dibtnhiited as far as they will go. | the b.v>juj)es heav'y ; an’* tis late I’ll he, I’m 

J\nother kind of beneiit for the same pui pose | afeared.’ So T bade Imn sit beside tl . . oachmau, 
is got up by ralllmg— a goat, a tuikev*, or a con- [ and lie should get a ‘lilt.’ Some dav atteruaid-, 
cortina, perlia]is a donkey, being the mo4 general ■ he callerl to e\']iresM his grutitur. , plavmg the 
things to raMle. The wuiiner will sometimes | ‘ l'o\- hunter’^ < l.iloj»’ wdiile he spi,k, , and telling 
])rovide refieshments, often - 'I” up a ■ md ' me lie earned thiee poiimis !,> hemg in tmie 
radio to do so. The music I • i.’ ’ •.,>>' is ! to perform and piit the dancers light iii ilicii 

pretty, and is, when iduycd on tlie’juaiip, veiy I ‘sets.’ 

tiring to the fingers to ki'ep uji for any lengtli Tu comluding those reniaiks, T must add th.it 
of tune, till you get accu-toim'd to it. In the I for my pait T think d.mciii'gm,i.di i - ought to 
‘High Call Cai»,’ the men beat time m one part, be encouraged m oni iiicle, because lluie ieally 
to tlie inusie with tli(*ir feet, while in another ' is soim thing to Iimi’ii, hi hu real li.ird woik iii 
part they do so by e]ap])mg tlieir hands; and , the ‘b(e]*s,'’ ami veiv f<‘W' ol ns, who, though 
the gener.il effi'ct IS very prcltv. able lo -.didc grai dully a la tnu.s b. tim 

To dance the btigis really well, one must be ' stiains of LiddeF'i band, ec uLl ‘loot tJie Ho a ’ 
nimble and active. 1 remember seeing a mimbei ,m smli ixileet (mu', to the mus.c ot jieihap .i 
of the peasants, who, to trv and perh-t t them- ! ])onii> whislle, as do (.he JnVh pe.isauts m the 
selves ill their ‘dance,’ danced on the ro.a(l iii'ar many diJlicult steps ol an liish ]i ;. 

bonie trees, and const.intly held on (o umio of! . ' ' 

the low Itianchis, to eiialde them to inmp high , ,,,,,, , tvt'C! m? tt r 

ami use their feet to advantage. There is' .i I Llhb-LIMvh OF TTiSlOh’i. 

btory told of a cirt.im mayor wdio did not know I Tun agis of hidoiv are oifeii linked b .;"l!ier 
how to d.mee ; and ae there was lo be the ! in a V(r> ivmaikabh' wav b.\ tlu iivts ol'mdi- 
(Usloniary ball on St P.ilnck’s night at Ihi' I vulual iiieii. A sinking iinl.iiHc ot Ihn will 
vico-regal lourt, at vvliieh he was, as is usual, to appear lu the fi.ts wi* are about lo idate. 'flu re 
dance with Her Excellency, he lured .i ]>rivat<' ; w.n a man living a few veais smee in a Mll.ige 
room, and when his shop was oloM*d .it night, 1 in Jaim a.shiiv who.se lifew.mteil b'lt one link 7o 
went there, where a daneing-master im t him to I eoimei t itwilh the period ol the ( 'oiiiniunwealth. 
teach him his steps, nuknowii, as he liope.l, to ' 'fhat Imk wa-, feu]>])lied bv Ins lather, who was 
anyone t nloituiuitt'ly, it h-.iked out, ami .some boin m Ki.-iT, om* M'.ir bclore the death of the 
])eo])le aimoved the ])ooi mayor sorely by stand- i gre.it Pi ote< tor, (horn well, and lived thiough llie 
iiig outside the window and saying : ‘Jiight foot, H igns of (lhailes 11, .lamiS JI, AVillvim and 
lelt foot, h.iy fi’ot, straw for)t Fai\, thin, an’ j -Marv, Anne, (Jeorm* J., and to the tw'enty-liflh 
Paddy ’tis you as can soon fut the floor.’ The | year of (lie leigii of (.leorge JJ. He married in his 
origin ol hay loot, straw loot, was, that wdieii, eailv days a joung woman who had been iiune 
as IS .sometiuu'S the case, tlie light foot or hand in tlu- am lent family of the (.’hethams ol Tuiton 
was not known from the lelt, a dancing-master 'J'ower, m-ai- Jioltou. She died, and lor some 
often tied a wisp c)f iiay one foot ami of straw years A\ illiain .Horrockp, lor such was the name 
oil the other, aud thus forcibly imprc.sscd the of the subject of our narrative, remained a 
di/lereuco. ^ widower; but in 17dl, when eighty-lour years 

Many dancing-iiia.ster.s can teadi the slep.s and old, he martied his housekeeper, a inivom (hiinsel 
play the fid<lle at Ihe same lame ; .sueh belong ol tv\enlv-six. As may he supposed, his niai i lage 
to the poorer class, and make their living as oviited eonsideiable attention, aud among those 
much by playing at wedding-feasts or ‘Inr wakes’ ! who took great interest in it. vveri' the Chetham 
as by teaching the steps. 'J’he meaning of a | f.imily, with whom Ins former wife had been a 
wake may not be .so generally kmovii as is the grea’t favumrite, and wlio greatly respei ted tthc 
iisiial term ol ‘wake.’ The actual meaning is , now aged bridegroom » He and his bride were*- 
tbe same tbat is, both kinds of W'ake are hid d ' summoned to the Hall, wdiere they were shown 
with the same idea, a ‘keeping of the la.st^niglit I much kindness; their poitrtiits wore painted; 
together.’ A ‘wake ’ is of cour.se the last respect and they were dismissed to t\rir home laden 
or conipliinent, .so to speak, that can be .sbowii j w ith w'eildmg presents. The jiortraits of the 
a dead friend before lie is laid to re.st A ‘live ■ couple were placed in tbe g.illery of the Hall, 
vrake is held the nighjj before people eniigi-ate, \ where they icmained ^till they cajpe into tlie 
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possession of a Ia<Iy near ManclicKtc^r, a relative | The huly vas so much taken with the man, and 
of the Chetluirig iaiiiily, with otlicr portraits of tomijied by his wisli to become their possessor, 
its members. What chanf^ea Juid occurred during tl*at she, though parting with them reluctantly, 
lhatf man’s life, living as he did till 1702, when { presented them to the old man, and they were 
he died at the advanced age of nniety-tivi‘ ! j taken home liy liim with a gladdened and grate- 
ITe had u^tnessed the decadence of the Stuart I ful lieart. lie ict.iiiicd them as 2>i’t?cious heir- 
dyiy.iU'ty ; the reign of William and Mary had looni'. to the day ot liis death, 
come to a close ; Anne had lor a lew years There mav bt* other instances in wliicli the 
reviled tlie i'uli‘ of the Stuart race; the House lives ofjwa/ individuals have extended over an 
of iJiuiiswick had been called to the vacant equal space witli this father and son; but we 
throne, and far into the reign ol the second liave nut met witli any vhicli, considering all 
boveieign of tli.il lamily had tlie old man’s lile the circumstances surrouiidiiig them, have been 
been pioloiiged. so truly remarkable ; forming life-links of the 

'riie Inut of his second marriage \\as a son, past with the present; covering the whole period 
James Hoirocks, vho Avas born in 1741, m the Irom tlie CromAvellian to the Vn toriari age, Irom 
scveiiteentli year of the leigii of Cleoigc JL, and the (k)nimoiiAvealtli to ,the time in Avliich Ave 
A\Jio lived to see the events that tr.inspired dining ourselves liA'e. 

the latter ]i.irt ot tliat reign, and those which — -! 

^folhnved Jar on intf.»the reign ol our piesent ^ DAJs'HKROCTS TOTIST OX THE EAST 
■ illiisti'ioiH Queen, as he was living till 181.1, and /vvac-p /ai' vm>Tnv 

Avas then a hale old man, one hundred years ot ■* Ah lai A. 

ag(' Shortly after tliat tune, lie passed aAA.iA', Tt has long sinec coufi' to be recognised as an im- 
and noAv las gailuKsl to hi.s lulbcrs in tlie perative necessity that Avlierevcr, along the coast 
village giMAev.iid of tlie ])aU'4i where lie .•■]»ent or out in the ocean, the presence ol an evjioscd 
his thiAs. 'J'lins tile's,' two •lives coninyt the or semi-txposed leel or slioa^ represents a danger 


liine’C III Avliidi A\e live with that of the grc‘,it lo passpig bhips, the perilous point slmuld be 
i’lotectc'r, c-vteiiding as they do oA’er a pel md } indicated Icy a lighthouse, a lightship, or a buoy ; 
ot one hundred and eiglifv-stv yeais. Tt may and this in tace ol the eircumsfanci* that these 
be infeic'-ting to oiir readei'. to state, as showing saleguards can ollun only be -iirovideil at enormous 
the pliv-ieal coiiloiy and licalthful vigour of this cost. Noav', W(‘ think it will Lca news to many 
m.in, that he was, evc'u avIku he had .dtaiiud peojde to learn that there is a point on the great 
Ills hiindrc'dlli year, of noble stature .mil ajijiear- maritime high-ro.icl on Avliuh the Sue'/, (.'anal 
ance ; his veiieialde ( ounfenancc' expii'^sed a beiic'- oecnis, Avherc tumgalion is altoinled Avith great 
Aolent mill)], and Ills silveiy locks avctc tnily a dangeis - wliere, in Jact, a niinilier ol liv’cs, ami 
Clown ol liuiioui. Lie sioucl neailysiv Jec*t liigh niuc'li \aluable shijiping and cargo, are anmiallv 
Avlic'ii he lai'C'd liinisell to ail c-rec-t ])oslui‘c‘, ami lost— but Avlnne tin' liglitlioiises winch would 
Avas by no means dehc'ic'nt in menial eapa<'ity. •■‘I »' • afc*A".' not to be ioiiml. Passing through 
Ills (oiiversation Avas’, lor his age-, lively, and : < ii-' and the Red Sc'U, one enteis 

not wanting in humour. On one' oi-casion, not the Oulf of Aclen, the opening ot which is at 
long bcloie Ins decease, he said to Ills daughter, (\ipc ( iiiardafui, wheie the coast ol Alnca tuiiia 
a staid old AV'oni.in ‘I Avomh-r Avhat I shall sliarply to the* south, ami the Indian Ocean id 
dream next. 1 cheamed last night 1 Avas gcniig lairly entend. About c'lghly miles below Cape 
tej be inaiTied again, and who kiioAVsbut T could | ( luardahu occurs Has llafnn, a prominent hc^ad- 
liml some lady tint AV'oiild liav e inc' } el.’ j lancl, coniiccled AVilli the' mainlaml by a narrow 

His son-ni-liiAV', AVitli Avliom lic> lived, AV'as an|btiij) ot sand. A'es-^els coming irom the East 
olil giay-he.uleil man, and not near sf) quuk in ' steer a course to ‘make’ the coast between the 
lutelleet as Ills more aged lather-ni-law', avIio often | two lioadlamls. Hut there' is no light on cither ; 

liad, ns he said, to ‘iiiseiise him,’ wlien it wms j the lead-line, owing to the great dc'pth of tlie 

dc'siivd to coiunmnu'ate or explain to lum any | water even against the very clitfs, is ot little 
circnms^aiiee that lAil liaiispned llis jdiysical j guidaiire ; ami naAugation, as a consecjuence, often 
powers Avc'ie shown in a ri'inarkable exploit in becennos a mattei of iimie giiessw'oj k. One will 
the yc'ar iHdd. It was winter, and an eleetuni naturally iucjiine : Why are theie no lights on 
-©t^a membe.!' of parliament wa-, to lake place lor these two headlands to guide the navigator I The 
South Lancashire .it Newton, fifteen miles from answ'er is biief, but euuneutly to the point, 
Dolton Walking to the latter place, tlircc miles Decause both Cape Giiardafm and Rai Hafuii are 
Irom bis Lome, he tnwelled by raiLto the, funner ; in the hands of an unemhtjed peojile. The latter 
but, missing the train Avhen he Avanted to retiini, j belongs to the Jlijjeitlioyn tiibe ; and the formc'r 

he Aval kc'd 1^0 distance to Dolton, and thence j is under the soAereigilty of the Sultan of tlie 

to his abode, a journey of eighteen miles — no j northern Somali. A ttaAeller has spoken of 
little achievement lor a in.m ninety years of age. I tlieise latb'r people as being ‘extremely violent 
llefcrence* lias been made to the jiortmits oi Ilia ' and (puirrelsoine in their disposition, notorious 
father ami mother. Avhicli aavia* paiulc'd at the | for cheating and Ivmg,’ and .as pursuing for 
instance of the Chetliaiiis, These c.uue into the } the most part a Avaudering, pastoral life. Where 
posiession of the old man in u singular tvaiy. i is the Avonder that such a rare should not only 
#rherc was a sale of the property at the Hall I themwlA'es abstain from putting up guiding lights 
which the family had iuluihited, and he repaired ' to passing vessels, hut should be ill disposed to 
to it for the purpose of purchasing them, hut ' alloAV a stranger to do the work for them '( As 
found they ha^ been removed, and Avc^re, with 1 .a rnafter of lac-t, it w ill probably be an outside 
the portraits m that family, in the possession of ■ nation Avhich will ultimately carry out the entcr- 
the lady above mentioned, lie therefog’e went * prise ; and circumstances point unmistakably to 
to her and ^'xpressed hia debire ty have them, j England, it is thought, as^ being that nation. 
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As tlu’ncfs at prosont exist, the hai'dy hut 
sava{^e lulialntants of tin's pcution f)f Africa derive 
absolute profit from the wrecks wliich occur off 
the coast, as the reinufints of car^o, timber, and 
rigging washed up upon the beach represent valii- 
aWe pcnpiisites. There can be no doubt that 
a very determined eflbrt must be made on the 
part of England — as the nation whicli lias d-he 
greatest stake in the water higliway which leads 
to India — to come to such terms with the natives 
as will admit of the erection and maintenance 
of beacons on the two dangerous headl.inds, and 
indeed on any neiglibounng points that may 
require to be made easily distingnihliabli' to the 
mariner. This view of the question is taken by 
Sir Travers Tuiss in a paper ‘On Inlernational 
Conventions for the Mainituiance of Sea-lights,* 
which he recently read at thi‘ twelfth annual con- 
ference of the Asso( iatioii for the Kelorm and Codi- 
fication of the Law of Nations, held at Hamburg. 
He gave it as his opinion that it is nitlnri 
the range ot practical probability that both the 
Mijicrthovn and the Somali tiibi's maybe lound 
to be amenable to motive" ol i-clf -interest, if they 
are ajiproaclied with due eaiition. ‘The first 
fetej),’ he justly says, ‘bliould be to ■wean them 
from the habit oi rcgaiding the goods ol the 
shipivrecketl mariner as iiioMdeiitial spoil of the 
sea ; tin* second step may tlien W alU'in]>l<‘d — 
namely, to indiua* tin m to welcome a light tower, 
by oHeruig to them a subsidy wliudi shall more 
than compensate their chiefs foi the annual loss 
of revenue which may en«ue to them upon the 
cf'i'iation ot wieikn upon their coast’ After 
stating that Kiiglaud ..’V . ii .’d\ !■' exjiccted 

to tak(‘ the lead in !.■ • I • ii...!-- with the 

Tiativis ol tlu‘ eoa-i, hir 'I'lams <le( lares that 
she cannot, however, be ex])eited, li "^be sliould 
succeed with her lULiotmiions, ‘to imdcitiike the 
task of erecting and maint.uning the iieie-.saiy 
liglith without the e(»-opci<‘iti(m ot other ii.itioiis, 
W’lio have a like, although not an equal interest 
with lier in the saiety of the navigation ot the 
Gulf of Aden.’ 

It appears that in accordance w'llli wlud may 
be called the (oninion law of Europe, (Jre.it 
Britain would not be enlithsl to lew dues 
on jiassing \es.si'ls on account ol lights not within 
her own territory ; but Sir Ti.ivei.s Twiss tliink.s 
that an inf<*rnational coincntiou nnglit give 
her such a right In coin liisioii, wa- may in- 
dorse a suggestion that Sir ’fi avirs b.is tlirowm 
out. ‘Until,’ he s.iys, ‘.i lanninou nmlcrstjind- 
ing can be arrived at ujion a sub)e(t ol such 
general intere.st to Ininianily, it may be pos- 
sible to keep a steam liglit-vcss. 1 sbitioned oif 
C.ipe Gimnlafui, notwithstanding the Aiolciice of 
the monsoon ; and the light of tliat aesK-l w'oubl 
serve as a rounding light for vc.shels coimng 
from the southw^ard.’ Tins is a really good idea, 
and w'e trust, it it proves practical, that it will 
be carried out. 


SALMON SOLD FOR ONE CENT EACH. 

Recent advices from New' Westminster, in 
British Columbia, describe the big run ol salmon 
wdiich occurs eveiy fourth year in the hraser 
River. ‘The “canneiies” winch are running,’ 
Rays a Canadian new'spa])cr, ‘ are said to be 
taxed to their utmost cunacity to pack the vast 


quantities of fish which are being caught, as they 
were coining hy hundreds of tljousands. No 
such large and extensive run of salmon has been 
known before. The total average pack proiufted 
to be twenty thousand cases to each canm^ry 
engaged; making the total probable pack of the 
Fraser River canneries for this season from ofid 
hundred ami twenty to one hniulred and thirty 
thousand cases. On the 1st of August, bhven’s 
cannery did the biggest day’s iiacking ever done 
on the Fraser River, canning a total of fourteen 
hundred cases in one day. ’I'lie canneries have 
been paying their fisliernien from three to live 
cents a fish ; but owing to the ])lenliful supply, 
salmon have been offered and sold for one cent 
each, the jiroprietors being willing to accept .such 
a small price rather tli.iii throw the lisli over- 
boartl.' 

A MIDSUMMER NKJJIT’S DRi. \M. 

Wl 1i!u 1 lie,ar(l the night-binLs callln" the tlii' kots 
f.ir away, 

Willie the shades of eve wok l.iUine^ while the twili-Ait 
(jathcred lm.u, , 

And the sionled vales of gloaiiuii'i wafted si'r-iits fjom 
the sea, 

And the hist pale .sl.ii was in a pnldui 

in3sti‘i\. 

Then u holy c.ilin cnwiajit us, and .a l)]i,v.rnl silence 
fell; 

F.u .away the doves weie ’jihiinine, dioned lln; licctle 
111 the dell 

Ah ’ the wolds that arc not uttoml, like the soncs 
that aie nol simv, 

Aie more imi.ae.il in eadonee th.ui are known to nuiital 
loiiauc 

II.ul w'c eaten of the lotio, oi was this a 1 wid of sjn'IIs, 

Tins an isle of ancient fable whole a gie.it E'n h uli'i 
divills? 

K.uvdil IS f.nr bill that we die.'un of; .and wc dii iint 
a little wliile. 

As tlif waudeni in the deseit dioarneth of the di.staut 
Nile 

All that bygone time wo dieiiiit of, wlien the eaith 
was fiesii and \oaiig, I 

And gieat Pan beside the uvi'r jupid the iiistling 
locds among 

There wore naiads m the .streainleLs, theie were diyads 
in the tiee-,, 

And the apjil--. still hang golden in the f.vir 
Ile.sjieiide'i 

We aie wiser; we ji.i\e liamshed fiom thcir liaiiat.3 
the gods III old ; 

All that woiuhung f.iith h.ia vani,shed with the 
outlived A^e ot (Jold ; 

Yot, wdien moonhglit winds are lilowing, lovers’ voices, 
blending low', 

Murmur .still the same old story Paiss whispeied long 
ago 

Yonder moon is growing paler; soon* within the 
reddening sky, 

f^h.dl the star of morning vanish as the iSuu-god 
draweth nigh, 

And the visions that aiv. born in the sweet silence 
of the night, 

Like nust armies on the hillsides, from his darts 
shall take their flight. j. w. 
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LORD TOLLEMAOHE’S COTTAGE- FAB MS. 

BY A bPEC’IAL KBPOllTEll, 

The jn'psonl oomhtion of 'British u^ricultiire io 
an anxious one JvU* all < uiirorncd, the lamllords, 
tlio lartuur'-, tin* lulicmivrs, and tin* nation as a 
whole. Everywlifre, the old .system is in proc'es.s 
of modification, and. all .sorli of cxiieriments arc 
bcm^ pn”^'f’sted and tried. In the multitude 
r)f counsellors there is hidh wisdom an<l folly. 
Some advocate the rc'-creation of th<’ old yeo- 
men ; otlier.s aie e,i'j,er to foster peasant pro- 
prietor'' , others, a^uiii, ui*|:;e co-o])era(ion amoinj; 
Ihe lahoiirers. l)(mhLli>>, .ill theM' mcthod.s of 
dealMi ;4 with the soil mil he tried; and it is 
well that they should ; for only actual trial, over 
a sulhiiently lonj" period, will juove or disprove 
till' filnt'.ss of the methods. The present phase 
of ayncultural depression is not <a)nfined to 
England ; it is inoK* or les.s aeute throughout 
Europe ; America has it-i own special share of 
it ; Asia and Africa and Australasia arc hy no 
means free from it. This uniA’-ersality of afllic- 
tion IS a grim con,solation to Britush larmcrs, 
and it ought to give them courage to bear the 
trials^of a most ciMeptioual period. 

Agricultural reformation being unavoidable, it 
is Muse to accept it in a cheerful and hopeful 
•spirit. Jiid as the actual state of tliing.s is, it 
might be AVor.se ; dark a.s the iminednite future 
«,eem.s to landlords and farmcr.Sj it L not wholly 
indicative of ruin, if both will come to a 
friendly Tinderstanding. While many arc vainly 
contending for the continuance of the old 
system of tenancy, cultivation, and labour, 
some hare embraced the new order of lhing.s 
with satisfaction • to themselves and those associ- 
ated with them. • 

* Conspicuous among the English landlords who 
are adapting tliemselA^es to the times is Lord 
Tollemache of P^ckforton Castle, Cheshire. He 
has in his ov/n way solved one of the problems 
of the hourf^that of satisfying the agricultural 
labourer, for the experiments of Lord Tollemache 


h.ave gone on foi many years. By the courtesy of 
his lordship the Afritor was permitted to visit his 
cottage-farms, to question the labourers and their 
AviA'CS, to judge from report*^ and visible facts hoAv 
the experiments have ended. They are in every 
resp(*bt most encouraging. The landlord is .satis- 
fied, the fanners ai’e sati.sficd, the labourer is .satis- 
fied. Millie dread and jierplcxity perA’ado the 
shires, the happy dwellers upon Loi’d Tollomachc’s 
estates arc at peace. Every large farm is occu- 
pied ; and iu case of a A’^acancy, there are nume- 
rous application''. Every labourer’s cottage is 
tenanU-d; and ihe obtaining of one is the great 
ohject of those living outside. The contrast 
between the.se < ottagc'.s and the ordinary dwelling 
of the English iarm-laboiirei is .striking. 

They are mostly built in pairs, and stand each 
upon about liuli a rood of garden-land. The 
windows are large, the structures arc substantial, 
the sanitary details excellent. Tlu' living-room 
is a sort of parlour-kitchen, honio-like to a degree, 
and fitted Avith all sorts of convenicuces for 
domesticity. Bidiind, are a scullery and a pantry. 
There are three bedroom, s, one dowm stairs and 
lAvo above, wbicli are wholesome and comfortable. 
Pew artisams even of the better class have such 
homes in our hest-huilt cities. In the rear is a 
yard for coals, and a large oven for baking the 
lumily bre.id. Regarding this, much was heard in 
praise from the housewives. Still further in the 
rear is an outhouse for a cow and a calf ; also a 
capital piggery. TIyi.se buildings are so con- 
structed as to facilitate dairy operations as much 
as possible. Adjacent to the dwelling is a little 
croft of land of about three acres. At the time of 
the writers visit, a goodly haystack adorned a 
comer of each croft, showing that the grass-crop 
had been a good one. In each croft, a cow was 
feeding upon a pasture which the autumn h.vd not 
much thinned. Although many of the cows did 
not appear to be of a very illustrious race, they 
I were in capital condition and are good milkers. 
No*douht the breeds will bo improved as time 
goes on, for ‘ adA^ance ’ is the standing order of 
the community. 
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As far as pocsiblp, each cottagc-farm has its 
pasture adjacent. I’ut where the s3’-mmetry of 
tlie larj,'e fanus ]ircvents this, or whci*e Jt is hei^v 
ficial to the tenants to be associated in a larger, 
pasture, modifications are made. On one part 
of the estate were three cows in a triangular 
meadow. Their owners ‘bone’ and fertilise the 
land in common ; they also mow and make the 
hay in the same manner. From in(|uiry, ,it 
apjicarctl that this joint system was ratlicr ob- 
jected to by the labourers ; each likes to be lord 
of his own little place and to keep neighbours 
on the other side of the hedge. Hut though 
feelings run in this unsocial groove, tlie asso- 
ciated tenants fully appreciate the advantages 
that Lord ‘J’ollcmaclic oilers to ‘them. Not one 
would have given up his cow and pasture ; on 
the contrari", all were grated ul for the privileges 
they enjoj’ed. In the neighbourliood of the castle 
many _ cows are pastured in tlie ])ark. These 
variations in the cottage-farm sj’stem show its 
flexibility to all the conditions. The primary 
object is to give every labourer the opportuiiitv 
to keep a cow ; and that, object is attained. Tlie 
rent of cottage and three acres of laud is ten 
pounds per annum. 

The labourer and his wife arc not heavily 
burdened by the w'ork of their little farm. Both 
are skill od in dairy operatiom ; if they have a 
family, the care ol the cow and pigs adds but 
little to the toil of life. There were no evidenc.c^ 
of over-worked men j and the vivacity of the 
women and children proved that they w'ere 
living pleasantly. As an average, the Lihourm* 
pays his entire rent-charge out of the pi’ofils of 
nis farm. Ijcsidcs, he lias am])le supplies of 
dairy produce and bacon. The generality c.f 
cottagers make butter of their surplus milk ; it 
is of a good rpiality, though inferior to the delicate 
butter made by the J'lutcli and Damdi small 
farmers. In time this stigma ought to he 
removed, as there is no rca.son for the inferiority 
save want of care. The cattle and the ])asturcs 
of these Cheshire daii'jmien are superior to those 
of Holland and Denmark. If the rising genera- 
tion W’ere taught the art of butter-making by 
an expert from some of the agricultural collcgc.s, 
and if prizes w’ere given by Lord Tollemaclie 
for first-class butter, the improvement of quality 
would soon add to the income of the cottagers. 
Small industries of this kind can only liope 
for high success on quality. 

Some. few small farmers convert their milk 
into cheese, which is ilie special product of the 
district. But the ordinary Che.shirc cheese is of 
great size, and manv small farms must combine 
to make them profitably. ' And the make.s of 
this sort have no chance to rank high. Clie<^hire 
cheese, unless of the super-excellent kind, has 
not the reputation that it formerly had. In their 
struggle with adverse times, many farmers have 
gone in for quantity, and have attempted to 
compete with common American makes, instead 
of working on the old system. This foolish 
attempt has done much harm to cheese-makers 
in general ; and bitter are the complaints heard 
in every dairy and market-place that Cheshire 
cheese is falling out of esteem. It will be further 
injured by the introduction of the poorly made 
cheese^ ol small farmer.'!. 

In (''Publishing cottage-farmers upon his estates, 

4 - 


Lord Tollcmache luul three ends in view. The 
first w'as, to satisfy the natural and praisew’ortby 
desire of the labourers to liavc'a ci^w, and land 
to maintain it Tlie second w'os, to train the 
rising generation ol labourers’ cliiWrou in dairy- 
ing and agricultural pursuits from infancy. Tlmt 
can only be done when the boiisehol«l is •engaged 
in the tending of animals and the cultivatioij, 
of the soil. The otlspring of rural labourers, 
who have no home but a lunel in a village or 
in the grimy suburb of a manufacturing towm, 
are rather repelletl from rustic jiursuits than won 
to them. Cut oil* from intercourse ivith farm- 
life, owning nothing that depends ujum their 
care, either in garden, field, or stall, the labourer’s 
iamily as they grow up go into the ranks of 
tow'n artisans or those of tlie lude'd toilers. The 
spectacle of their father’ .s contiuiied drudgery at 
low ivage.s, liis diM-ontent ivitli a hard lot that 
IS without hope ot ameliui’atioii, repel them 
from following the yiatormil occnji.i^j-jji. In 
another fifty j’cars, the rountry would be de- 
nuded of labourer.s, if the alarmii. migration 
to the tow'iis went on at the same r.'iiio as d tiling 
the ])ast fifty vear.s. But that is in.t tlie whole 
mi.schiel — the lalioimr is deteriorating Com- 
])lamts are hetird on every siiU* that lann-servants 
are not so usetul as their jtarents w’ere. They are 
careless, restless, eager for amu'i'inent ; tmd Ingbei' 
wages but intenrij)'^ tlieir failings. This is an 
ex paiir judgment, it is true • and as farmers 
have got into the habit of thinking dismally 
upon all things connected with their business, 
they may paint the labourer in darker colours 
than he dcseriCvS. Still, no one doubts that our 
rural toilers are difi'en'iit Iroin their .sires ; and 
it is the duty of great landowner.^ t«» yin \ out the 
deterioration and discontent ('t a class that plays 
60 imlispensable a part in the national w’cliare. 

Lord Tollemache has intervened to kiv(' the 
obi Englrsh labourer from e\tinction, and h' has 
the satisfaction of having done it adniirahly well. 
The labourers upon his exteinive Oheshiie Vstiite.s 
are markedly superior to those of their tlass m 
nio.st eouiitie.s. Their wnves are robust, their 
children unusuall}'’ intelligent, and Hie social 
atmospliere of the neiglihoiirbond ls exliilarat- 
ing. In every house visited, the lurniture was 
good and e\c(*llenlly cared lor. Neatness and 
cleanlinc.s.s were evidently liabitual ; and from 
these habitations wdll proceed a race of fiirm 
boys and girls tliat w'ill add to the moral and 
material pro.'.yierit.y of i'higlaiid. 

Public-hou.ses are to be found in the liumlcts,^. ■ 
but they receive, little custom from tlie cot- 
tagers, and are dosed during Sunday. Encour- 
aged in thrift, the community waste very little 
upon drink. When tlie labourer has finished 
his day’s work, he has alw’ays some little job 
to do about his farm. Ills interests and ambi- 
tions fence him off from vice. When he finds 
time to .smoke his evening pipe, bo leans upon 
his gai'den gate and looks at the lioundarie.s of 
his cip/t, wi.shing that they might be expanded. 

He would like another acre or two, another 
cow, and a few more pigs. He is winning at i 
the game of life, and is encouraged to go on. 

It is just upon this point that- Lgrd Tollemache 
and his cottage-farmers are dividb,^ in opinion. 
The labourer wrants more land, belie-fing that he 
could manwge an extra acre or two with very little 
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more exertion. Lord TollenKiclK* tliinlci that 
throe acres are' ((inte as much .as the hilwirer can 
coi^irol, and that if the liolduie;s were to he 
enlarifed, t^ie sc heme would he liable to ini'-carry. 
And ins Jiorddiip perhaps iii^ht ILidcr the 
presiuit sysliMii, the lahourer .staudt^ hrmly upon 
h* little" entorinise. Tl lus cow dies, he it, not 
ruined, merely impoverished lor a time. If the 
IniV-crop is a* failure, he simply mates no profit 
for a season, llaeted up by his wei'tly Avai,'«‘b, he 
can pull through dilTiculties iiihermt in his hirtu- 
iu” louture. In pro^iortion as he extemled his 
s{/de of (iperalion-, ho would extend lus risk' 
of disa4er. Further, il the labourer v.ere to 
embark upon lai’gcr undtirtakjii';s, he would hi' 
le-s I'lhcient as an employee. No man can serve 
two ma‘*tGiv->, even tliou‘j,h one ul them be limi'-elt. 
11 llie labouier’s farii^u'ere extended to six .iircs, 
'JiH mind Would he dvellino upon his own i.ittle 
and cro])8 instead of those ot lii.s master ; and the 
extra toil would prevent him Irom doino hi'^ work 
as -wel] ^ at pre.-.ent. 01 lour-e, 1 dxiureis woth 
^rowin;.*; J imilies of half-a-do/eu hand} children 
ni'oht oet on very -win. IJi^t it i" nece'-siiy to 
di'al with nveraoe conditions in < utt.ioe-larmino 
as in all other things, m Inulding up a Msteiu. 
For the 1 ibourer, as a Irthonrn^ the threc-acri* 
farm u both the imi\imum .irid minimum, the 
Miiipjty mean’ id our agricultura! metliod As 
lie ]s, the l.ibouv'jf li.is all th.it a man in his 
]).)sition (MU olitam -.i comfortable refilled Lome, 
a ]»!eii'aiit and iaiile means to employ lus 
leisure and savings, neither too much work nor 
too little; and hi't and gie.itest, the ojqvirtunitv 
to hriug up lii'i family liealthlullj', iisi.l'ull}’-, ami 
li.ijipily. 

The third objieb Lord Tollemie In* had nix lew 
in establishing ( uttage-faruis \\u‘ '.b. ‘-upply of 
hiAielas: lubourtrs for his large t< nant-laniier* 
I'hw hii-5 been done ; .and it i.^ the jnoud hoa.st of 
till- 111 ighbourhood that the labourers on the 
Tollomaclie csl.ites are unexcelled in England. 
As the district la exclu-sively devoted to diurying, 
the labourer.s need to he siuia't and lapable lu 
handling cattle, (jinck to oUserve an\ symptom.s of 
sickness among them, and so ndaptid to tlieir 
dumb charges as to obtain tlie highest results in 
lending them. Many of the hu’ge farms milk 
sixty to seventy cyws, and make one chei'-.e, 
weigliirtj,' from seventy to ninety pounds, pei' day. 
IMilking is, therefore, a most important oiieration, 
and 1 'list be done cjubkly to b-. done wcU. On 
"sCitne of the farms tin liiboiuii-’ wives aasist at 
this, for whicii they receive payment in coin, food, 
and milk. Some labourers are partly fed by their 
employers. The wages are from .sixteen to sevcm 
teen Hhillnn((s a week on a yearly average; and 
xvith the otlief emoluments in kind, bring up tlu' 
Xxiy to something ne.ar twenty shillings a week. 
Add to this the profits of the cottuge-iami and 
the earning^ of wives and children, and it w'ill 
be seen that the Tolleinache labourers arc among 
the most fortunate of their class. A proce« of 
natural selection has gone on until they have 
oecome the 6hte of their draftsmen. When death 
or other cause maljc.s a vacancy in their ranks, 
there is an cage.* rush from the outside to get 
the coveted cojimge-form and all the other advan- 
tages connected with it. Not only i.s the pay of 
the labourers exceptionally good, the work is easy 
to a degree* unknown to other dh’jy dista'icts. 


Lord Tollemache is a reformer of the all round 
so^, and the proofs of it are as striking in the 
large farm-stead mgs as in the cottages. 

In many parts of Cheshire, the old-style farm 
still exists. The stockyard heloulc'd with litter, 
Irom w'hich trickle unsavoury and unsightly 
strcam.s at .all seasons. A hideous nius.s of man- 
ure* fills the centre or a corner ; untidiness, 
clumsirjesj^ and sixu.alor ate tlie rule. These 
unpleasant objects form the fori'groiind of the 
picture, visible 1mm the iarm-kitcheii or parlour. 
Dirt and disorder x>re\’ail. Lord Tollciiuache 
has indeed ehanged all that. lIis lariuliouses 
resemble manor-houses, huiitmg-boxes, squhc-like 
homesteads, anything but the ancient Chedure 
l.irnicr’s liome. Where the manure-heap om c stood 
i.s MOW a iKi.T-utiful green gras.s jilot, fit for lemns 
or other similar games. Tin* liou.se is li'oiited 
by a garden, filled w'ith flowers ot every kind, 
and tended ivith lov'ing care by the women ot 
tlie hou'-e. Withyji it are the comforts, the 
elegances, and the refinements that one finds in 
the mU.is of St .lohn’s Wood or other {e,sthetie 
middle-class tenements. On\y m some of tlu* 
W'culthy farmers liou.ses iu America has tlie 
w'ntcr^cen .so many eharniing things a.s in the 
’roIli'm.aclK' cheese-makers’ dwellings. Exteriorly 
and interiorly, a translornuition Iia.s taken jiiace 
that IS luiril to realist' us having happeiitil in 
lulf a generation. 

The milking of .'eveiity cowxs is an interesting 
sight; and those who pel form the woik in these 
.sidendid dairy-farms are marvellously apt. lii 
a veiy short space of tune Ihe work is done, 
and tiic fragrant fluid is taken to the dairy, 
where all tlu' devues for saving labour are at 
baud. Nowdiere w’erc eviderice.s seen of those 
rude labours which exhaust the dairymaid 
Machinery 6])arc.s tlie muscles, science' tcll.^ the 
truth of temiievatures, steam cleanses the uten.sils, 
and pump-, r inv- v tl wdiey bv uudergriiiuid 
condiuti to 1;..' : c” , The maiiuf.K tiire il 

the gig.antic riiesjuie cheeses is carried on wutli 
a (luietude and ease that is deliglitful to witness. 
No w’orry, no w.asteful bustling ; older, ijrecj''iyn, 
exactitude prevail. 

Men and women, masters and employees, are 
.singularly difterent from those -who made the 
luiuous (Cheshire cheeses a while ago. There is 
a sni.irtnesa about them that i.s not rural ; they 
have a wndtli in their thinking that is foreign 
to tlic native Cheahii'e mind ; yet they are all 
children of the soil. They are not living under 
exceptional circum.stances, but have to compete 
for existence. Cattle-plagues, from the cli'solut- 
iiig rinderpest to the Inst lingering troubles of 
foot-and-mouth disea.se, ’ have imi>overished them 
enormously. American cheese ha.s hammered 
down prices to de.speration. Spuriou.s buttc'i’s 
have kept profits at a low ebb for years ; and. 
now millc is down to sevenpencu pel* gallon. 
Yet Lord Tollemache’s tenants are not in arrears ; 
no farms are to let ; and if a vacancy happens, 
it is sought for by score.s of farmers, who wait 
for a chance, to come on the ground. Good 
management, not patronage-philanthropy, is the 
exx>laSation of Lord Tollemache’s success iu deal- 
ing with his tenants and labouring cottagers. 

To each of his tenants, Lord Tollemache gives 
a lea.so of twenty-one years at a fixed rent In 
case the tenant may w^h to vacate his farm, 
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ho is free to do so at any time. But ^liis 
loril&hip cannot dismiss the tenant before ^’thc 
expiry of llie lease, except for violation of its 
terms. This compact is the basis upon which 
the whole system rests. It gives the tenant 
security against disturbance, lie goes into his 
woik with a whole heart. The cottage-farmer 
becomes possible under such a system ; fof his 
employer being sccufccl of his farm, he is secured 
of liis employ mi ‘lit ; and can apply his savings 
to his own little undertaking without fear of 
disturbance. 

It may he said that cottage-farms an* more 
likely to succeed in a dairy district than in a 
pureh arable one, and that Lord Tollemaclie’a 
system is not applicable oo the country as a whole. 
Perhaps not ; hut at anyratc it is easy for other 
landlords to make experiments ol the same kind 
under dilFerent conditions. Success and failure 
can only he ascertained by practical mcthocL ; 
and from what has been tlfuie in Cheshire ami 
other couidV . n!OM_'h know'ii to make aprimd I 
facie case for i oil.i ■i,-l..’'m . ' 


A HOUSE DIVIDED AfJAlNST ITSELF. 

Ijy MRS OLirilAKT. 

( II.VRTER XLVIII. 

Lady ]\1\rkh\m was ,i woman, everybody knew', 
Avho ne\er hesitated wdien she knew a thing! 
to be her duty, e'^pecially in all that concerned 
ho'iiul.ds and the side. She appeared by Ceorge 1 
Cauiit’s bedside in the middle of what seemed ! 
to him a terrible, long, endless nigbl. It was 
not yet mulingbt, iiiJccd ; but they do not 
reckon by hours in tin* daikriess through which 
he will ilrilting, through wdiich there llishcd 
upon Jus eyes confused gleams ol scenes that 
were like seenes ujion a stage all surrounded 
by durkiieis. The (diange had eonie. One of 
the nuiM'S, the dej)ressed one, thought it w'as 
for deal h ; the other, posses, ed by the excite- 
ment of that great struggle, in which sometimes 
it appears that one huiiiau creature can -visibly 
lielp another to liold the hi,sfc sjiau of soil on 
wdiich human foot can stand, .stood by the bed, 
almost carried away by wliat to her W'as like 
the Irenzy of battle to a soldier, w'litcbing to .sec 
where she could strike a blow at the adversaiy, 
or drag the champion a hair’s-breadth further 
on tlie side of Mctoiy. There apjieared to him 
at that moment two forms floating in the air — 
botli white, bright, wdt/i the light upon them, 
radiant as wuth some glory of their own to 
the gaze of fever. He reniemhercd them after- 
wards as if they had floated out of the chamher, 
disembodied, tw’o faces, nothing more ; and then 
all again was night. ‘He’s talked a deal about 
his mother, poor gentleman. He’ll never live 
to sec Ills mother,’ said the melancholy attendant, 
shaking her head. ‘ Hush,’ said the other under 
her breath. ‘Don’t you know' we can’t tell 
W’liut he heais and what he don’t hear?’ Lady, 
Markham w’as of this opinion too. She called 
the doleful w'omiin wdth her outside thff door, 
and left the last battle to be fought out. Frances 
stood on the other side of the bed. How she 
came there, why she was allowed to come, neither 
she nor any one knelvr. She stood looking at 


him w'ith an awe in lier young soul wliich 
silenced every other leelnig. NeKy Winterbouru 
had been afraid of deatli, of seeing or coiping 
near it. But Frances was not afraid. She stood, 
forgetting eveiy thing, with her head thrown 
back, her eyes exjianded, her heart dilating and 
swelling ill her bo.som. She seemed to hcrtelf 
to he struggling too, ga'iping wdth hi.s efforts 
for breath, iielping him oh, if she could help 
him ’—saying her" simple prayers iiivoliuitarily, 
sometimes aloiul. Over and over again, in the 
confusion and darkness and hurrying of the 
last battle, there would come to him a glinijiso 
of that face. It (loatcd over him, the light 
all concentrated in it— then rolling clouds and 
gloom. 

Tt'.vas Ticinly morning wdien llie doctor came. 
‘Still living?’ — ‘Alive; j^mt that is all,’ w'aa 
the hiicf interchange outside th<’ door He 
would have been surprised, bad tie bad any 
time for extraneous emotions, t * see on the 
other side of the patients bed, swljly w'innow'ing 
the air wdth a largo Ian, a girl in evening 
drcs.s, pearls gleauung u]ion her wdiiti* nei k, 
standing riqit and hall uncoiiseions in the midst 
of the umvonted scene. Ihit the doctor had 
no time to he .suiini.sed. He w'ent tliroiigb his 
examination in that silence wdinh sickens the 
x’ery heart of the lookers-oii. Tlnm he said 
briefly: ‘It all di'jieiuls iiicw on the ,4i'eiigth 
wdicther w'e can pull him through The lever 
us gone ; but be is as W’eak a,*i WLii,ei Keep him 
in life tw'clve hourb longer, and he'll do.’ 

Tw'olve hours ! — one whole long Inigeriiig end- 
less RUinmer day. Lady Marklnim, witli lier own 
affairs at such a crisi.^, bad not hesitated She 
came in now, having got a change ol diobs, and 
sent the w'eaiy nurse, wdio had stood ovir him 
all night, away. Blessed be fashion, wln'ii its 
fad.s arc lor anetbs’ work! NoiseTcssiy into the 
room came witli her, clean, frc'^h, and cool, 
everything that could restore. Tlie morning 
light (amc softly' in, the air from the open 
wmdow.s. Freshness and hope w'i;re in lier face. 
She gave her daughter a look, a smile. ‘He 
may be* W'cak, hut he has never given in,’ she 
said. Keinforcements upon tlie held of battle. 
In a lew hours, which w'cre as a year, the 
hopeful nurse was Ijack again refreshed. And 
thu.b the cndlisb dtiy w'ent on. Koon, i.ud still 
he lived. Markham W'alkt'd about the little 
fitreet w’ilh his pockets lull of small moneys, 
luiying oir every costcriaonger or wanderMig 
street vendor of small- wares, boldly interfering 
with the liberty of the subject, stopping indig- 
nant cabs, and carts hall paralysed with slow 
astonishment. It Avas scarcely ncccsrary, for the 
Datient’s bruin was not yet sufficiently clear to 
ue sensitive to noises ; but it was soniethiug to 
do for liim. A whole cycle of Avonder had 
gone round, hut there was no tiifle to think 
of it in the absorbing interfJHt of this. Waring 
had emidoyed his wife’s son to clear off those 
debts, which, if the old general ever kne\^ of 
them, Avould add stiilgs to sorrow — which, if 
the young man mended, Avould be a crushing 
Aveignt round his neck. 'Waring had done 
this Avithout a Avord or look tn«4i inferred that 
Markham was to blame. The age of miracles 
had coKie back ; but, as would happen, perhaps, 
if that ag^hid come back, no oner had time or 
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thought to give to tTie prodigies, for the pro- { 
I founder intere«t which no wonder could ‘equal, l 
the fight between death and life, the .sudden 
revelation in common life of all the mysteries 
thalr make ‘humanity what it is— the love which 
made a little worldling triumphant over every 
ha#e suggestion — the pity that carried a wmman 
out of herself and her own complicated aflairs, 
to stand by another woman’s son in the last 
mortal crisis — the nature which suspended lile | 
in every one of all tliese differing human crea- 
tures, and half olil iterated, in thought of another, 
all the interests that wen* then* own. 

Through the dreadful night and through tlie 
endless sunshine of that day, a June day, lavi.^h 
of light and pleasure, reluctant to relimpiish a 
moment of its joy and triumph, the height of 
summer days, the old people, the old general 
.^nnd lij.s wHe, the i'atlier and mother, travelled 
' without paii.se, ivith few words, with little hope, 
daring to say uothnig to each other excejit 
ftiint questions .ind cniciilation.s as to when they 
could he tlu're When they could he there ! 
They did not ]ait Ihe other question to each 
other, hut W'itliin tliennelveS, repeated it with- 
out ceasing: Would they he there before ? 

Would tlu*y he there in time 'i'— to .«eo hmi once 
again. Tlu-y scarcely breathed when the cab, 
hliuiderin'!; along, got to flic entr.iiice of a little 
street, where it .st(>])pcd by a wild figure 
in a grav oM'noat, wliicli ru.sljcd at the horse 
.sad held him h.ick Tlieii the old general riw 
in I11.S wrath: ‘I)ri\e on, ra.mi ! diive on. liidc 
him down, wlioc\er the iool is’ And then, some- 
what as Ihosc laocH liad a])poarod at the sick 
man’s bedside, lliere came at the cah w'ludow 
an ugly little face, all pucker, and light, half 
recognised as a hringer of good tidings, lialf 
hated as an obstruction, s.iying : ‘All right — all 
right I’m here to stoji nui.ses. lie’s going to 
pull through.’ 

‘Alamnia,’ said Constance next evening, when 
all their excitcim*ut and emotions wvre softtned 
down, ‘ 1 Ijope 3^11 told Mr.s Gaunt that I ' 
h.ul been there 'I ’ j 

* My dear, Airs Gaunt was not thinking of ! 
either you or me. I’eihaps she might be con- j 
sc lous ol Frances ; I don’t know even that. 
When one’s child is dying, it does not matter 
to one *v'lio shows fl;elmg. Dy-and-hy, no douhl, 
she will be grateful to us all.’ 

‘Not to me — never to me.’ 

“ I’crhaps she has no reason, Con,’ her mother 
said. I 

I am sure I cannot tell you, mamma. If he 
had died, of course— though even 'that w^uld not 
have been jny fault. 1 amused him very much 
for six Aveck.sf and then he thought 1 behaved very 
badly to him. But all the time I felt sure tliat ' 
it would really do him no harm, I think it 
was cheap to buy at that price all your interest 
and everything that has been done for Inin — 
not to speak of the experience in life.’ , 

Bady Afarkham shook her head. ‘ Our experi- 
ences in life arc sometimes not worth the price 
we pay for them ; and to make another 
pay’ ^ * 

‘ Oh ! ’ said Constance ivith a toss of her liead, 
shaking off ^If-reproach and this mild answer 
together. ‘It appears that there is sihne post 
his father w^uts for him to keep kim at home ; 


and Claude will move heaven and earth — that’s 
to%say the Horse Guards and all the other 
authorities — to get it. Mamma,’ she added after 
a pause, ‘Frances W'ill marry him, if you don’t 
mind.’ 

‘Afarry him!’ cried Lady Markham w’ith a 
shriek of alarm ; ‘ that is wdiat can never he*.’ 

Meanwhile, Frances was w'alking hac*k from 
Mrs Gnunt’.s lodging, whei'i; the poor lady, all 
tremulous “and sh.'ikeii with joy and w'carincss, 
had been ])c)iiriiig into hc‘r sympathetic ears all 
the angui.sh of tlie w’aiting, now' so happily over, 
and weeping over the kintlnc‘.ss of e\erybody — 
everA'liody wars so kind. What w’ould have hap- 
pened h.'ul not everybody been .so kind? Franc-es 
had soothecl her into qilni, and coming cloAvn- 
stairs, had im-t Sir Thomas at the door with his 
inquiries. Be* looked a little grave*, she thought, 
.‘'Omew’hat preocjciipiecl. ‘1 am very glad,’ he 
.s.aid, ‘to have tin? chance of a talk with 3’’ou, 
France.?. Are 3*011 going to w'alk? Then 1 will 
see you home.’ • 

Frances looked up in his face Avith simple 
plc'asurc. She tripped alona by his .side like a 
little gu*l, as .she Avas, TIu^ might have been 
father rfind daughter smiling to each other, a j 
pretty sight a.s they Avent upon their W'a3% , 
Blit Sir Tliomas’ smile Ava,s grave. ‘I w'aiit to I 
speak to you on some berioiLs subjects,’ he | 
said. I 

‘About mamma’ Oh, don’t 3*011 think, Sir I 
Thomas, it is coming all right ? ’ I 

‘Not about your mother. It is coming all I 
right, thank God, hotter than I ever hoped. 
This IS about my.self. Frances, give me your 
advice. You have seen a great deal biiicc you 
(ume to town. What Avitli Nelly Winterhourn 
and poor young Gaunt, and all that has happened 
in your own family, you have acquiretl what 
Con calls experience in life.' 

francos’ little countenance grew grave too. ‘ I 
don’t think it can he true life,’ she said 

He gave a little l.uigli, in W'lnch there Avas a 
tinge of emharriishineiit. ‘ Fi om your experience,’ 
he said, ‘tell me . W'ould j'ou over advise, Frances, 
a marriage hetAveeii a girl like you — mind 3*011, 
a good girl, that Avould ilo her duty not in 
Nelly Winterbourne way — and an elderly rather 
A\ orldly man ’ ’ 

‘ O no, no, Sir Thomas,’ cried the girl ; and 
then she paused a little, and said to herself that 
perhaps she might have hurt Sir Thomas’ feelings 
by so distinct an expression. She faltered a 
little, and lulded : ‘It would depend, Avoiildri’t 
it, upon who they Avere ? ’ 

‘A little, perhaps,’ hh said, ‘But I am glad 
T have had your lirst .unbiased judgment. — Now 
for particulars. Tlie man is not a had old fellow, 
and would lake care of her. lie is r:h, and 
Avoiild provide for her, not like that hound 
Winterhourn. — Oh, you need not make that 
gesture, my dear, as if money meant nothing ; 
for it means a great deal. And the girl is us 
good a little thing as ever Avas born. Society 
has got talking about it ; it has been spread 
abroad everywhere ; and perhaps if it comes to 
nothUg, it may do her harm. Now*, Avith those 
further lights, let me have your deliverance. 
And remember, it is very scriou-s— not play at 
all.’ 

‘I have not enough lights, Sir Thomas. Does 
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fihe,’ said Francos, with a sliplifc hesitation — ‘love 
him ? And docs he love her V ’ 

‘ He is very fond of her ; I ’ll say that f®r 
him,’ said Sir Thomas hurriedly. ‘Not perhaps 
in the boy-and-girl way. And .she — well, if you 
put me to it, 1 think she likes him, Frances. 
They arc as friendly as possible together. She 
would go to him, I believe, with any of her 
little difficulties. And he has as much faith in 

her — as much faith as in I can’t put a 

limit to his faith in her,’ he said. 

Frances looked up at him with the grave 
judicial look into which she had been forming 
her soft face. ‘ All you say, Sir Thomas, looks 
like a lather and child. I would do that to 
papa — or to you.’ 

Here he burb.t, to her astonishment, into a great 
fit of laughter, not without a little tremor^ as 
of some other lecling in it. ‘You are a little 
Daniel,’ ho .said. ‘That’s quite conclusive, my 
dear. 0 \vi.se young judge, how 1 do honour 
thee.’ 

‘But’ Frances cried, a little hewildered. 

Then she added: ‘Well, you may laugh at mc 
if you llike. Of course, I am no judge ; hut il 
the gentleman is so like her father, cannot she 
he ipiite happy in being fond of him, instead 
of—'? 0 no! Alarrying is quite different — 
quite, quite different. 1 feel sure .she would 
tliiuk so, if you were to ask her, herself,’ she 
said. 

‘And what about the poor old mau?’ 

‘You did not say lie was a poor old man ; you 
said he was elderlv, which meams’ 

‘ About ray age,’ 

‘That is not an old man. And worldly — which 
is not like yttu. T think, if ho is what you say, 
that he would like better to keep his fneiui ; 
becamso people can ho li lends, Sir Thnmaa, don’t 
^ou think, Ihougli one is young and one is 
old?’ 

‘ Certainly, Francos — witness you and me.’ 

She took his arm alfectionately of her own 
accord and gave it a little kind xu’cssure. ‘That 
is just what I was thinking,’ she said, ^ith the 
pleasantest smile in the world. 

Sir Thomas took Lady Maikham aside in the 
evening and repeated tins conversation. ‘I don’t 
know who c.in have i»ut such an absurd rumour 
about,’ he said. 

‘Nor I,’ said Lady Markham; ‘but there are 
rumours about every one. It is not M'ortli while 
taking any notice of them.’ 

‘But if 1 had thought Frances would have liked 
it, I sliould never have lie-jitatecl a moment.' 

‘ She might not ivliat you call like it,’ 
said Lady Markham dubiouoly ; ‘ and yet she 
might ’ 

‘Be talked into it," for her good? I wonder,’ 
s.aid Sir Thomas with spa it, ‘whether my old 
friend, who has always been a model woman in 
my eyes, thinks that would be very creditable 
to me ? ’ 

Lady ]\Iarkbam gave a little conscious guilty j 
laugh, and tbcu, oddly enough, which was so j 
unlike her — twenty-four hours in a sickroom Ls | 
trying to any one — began to cry. ‘ You .ffatter j 
me with reproaches,’ she said. ‘Markham asks i 
me if I expect wy son to be base ; and you ask I 
me how 1 cai ’ 
model woman. 


can be so base myself, being youi* j 
m. I am ;.ot a model >voman ; 1 j 


am only a woman of the world, that has been 
iiying to do my best for my owm. And look 
tlicrc,’ she said, drying her eyojs ; ‘I have suc- 
ceeded very well with Con. She will be (fuitc 
b,ix)py in her way.’ 

‘And now,’ .‘^aid Sir Thomas after a -jiause, 
‘dear friend, who art still my model woui^^n, 
how about your own adairs ’ 

She blushed eele.sl]al rosy red, as if she liad 
been a girl. ‘Ob,’ she said, ‘I am ■b'wu 

with Edward to the Warren to see vhal jLv.Uil' 
to make it h.ibiUble. If it is nob too damp, 
and we can get iL jmt lu order — I am quite up 
m the sanitary part of it, you know — he means 
to si’iid the Gaimts there with their son to 
recruit, when he is well enough. T am so glad 
1o be^hle to do something for his old neighbours. 
And then ivc shall have time our'telve-', before 
the season i.^ over, to Settle what Me shall 
do.* 

The reader is f.xr too knowing in sucli matters 
not to be abb; to divine how tin marriages (bl- 
lowid oacli other in the AVharing family w'ithin 
tile 00111 i'C of tlial year. Young ‘hiuiit, wlu'ii he 
got beftiT, confn^e<i M’lth his illness, sootlied by 
the weakne-'S of liis convahvence and all the 
tmider cares about him, came at lu^-t to believe 
th.at the ilebts vvbicb b.id driven him out of Ijh 
scnse.s liatl heeii nothing but a b.id ilivam. He 
consulted Markham about tjiem, detailing lus 
broken n'collections. Markbaiu replied with a 
])eilectly o]»a<|ue cuunlenaiice . ‘You mir^t have 
been dnaimiig, old m.in. Niglitm.ires. take that 
form the same a'' .anothei Ni'ver heaid halt a 
word fi*om any fsiih* about it; and vou know 
those fellow., if vou owed them ‘Sixpence and 
didnt pay, would publish it in eveiy club lu 
Loudon. It h.as Lx en a b.id dream.--But look 
heie,’ be added; ‘don't you ever go ni fm that 
soil of thing again. Your bead won’t ^tirid it. — 
I’m going to set you llio exanqde,’ he .siid witli 
lus laugh. ‘Nevei if I .''hoiild live to be a hun- 
dred,’ Gaunt eiied with fervour. The .sensation 
of this extraoidinary o'^cape, which lu' could not 
nudensland, the rilief of having notlimg to eon- 
fc's to tlie gener.il, nothing to bring tears from 
lus niotlier’s e\» s, alfei ted him like a miraculous 
iu1crpo.sition of God, vvlutli no doubt it vva.s, 
though he nev'er knew how. There was another 
vision which bi'lmiged to the time of his,illne'>s, 
but Mhiih M^‘ls le.sb apucrvqdial, as it turned out 

— thc> vi.Mon of those two forms through the mist 

— of ou<‘, all white, with pearls on the mil^y- 
throat, winch had been somcliow accompanied 
in lus mind with a private comment, that at last 
l.iLc l)ues.sa lifting gone for ever, tlie true Una 
Iiad come to liiia. After a while, in^ the greeii- 
iie^s of the AV'arren, amid the cu^r sliade, he 
learned to fathom how that was. 

But were w'c to entei- into all the processes 
by which Lady Markham changeiL from the 
‘That can never be!’ of her first light on the 
siibu'ct, to giving a reluctant consent to Frances’ 
niaiTiage, we should require vUiiother volume. It 
may be enough to say that m after-days, Captain' 
Gaunt — but lie was then (Joloncl — thought Con- 
.‘it.uice a very handsome vvoixan^ hut could uot 
un(l(*rstand how any one in hl'#^ senses could 
foiihidor the wife of Claude Ilamsay worthy of 
a moiue^it’s comparison with hia own. ‘Hand- 
Eome, yes, ne, doubt,’ he w'ould say ] ‘ and so is j 
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Nelly Markham, for that matter ; but of the 
earth, earthy* or of the world, worldly; whereas 
IV aricetj ’ 

.Words failed to express the difference, which 
w^ ouc.with which w'ords had nothing to do. 


A CHlllST^^tAS HIDE IN 1807. 

‘ The story of the mailcoach, please, grandfather,’ 
says my little ^/iv a^-graudrton, when he and Ins 
mother bpeiid a short time with me every 
Ohristmas-tidc. 

It is not very much ; though to me, at that 
time a lad of seventeen years, it seemed a good 
deal ; and I like to thiuk of it anioiifj other 
rememhiances of daj-s pa^t, after all these years ; 
^ and sonudimes, -witli an old man’s garrulity, to tell 
it to others Ije-^ides my great-grandchildren, if 1 
can get any to listen. 1 am an old man, long pact 
threescore and ten. Horn in iTtlO, ninety-live 
yeai'^ are u]) to tins lime the days of the years 
of my pilgrimage ; hut the, circumstances of my 
story ar- lre.'h and clear in my memory. 

l\diat elianges since my youth ! The stage- 
coaihe' and their gallant teams gone, never to 
eouie b.K k ; and the sdeam of the locomotive 
now' e(lioi'.s where in my day the horn of the 
mailroaeh guaid founded pleas, mtly over hill and 
vallc), tJirough country is .ad and village street. 
Jjiit time is up, and now they are readv to htait, 
and we climb into the ho\ seat, for W'hich we have 
dul> ])aid our larc 1- Sali.shury liy the half-past 
Light night m.ulcouih from llristol. The coai li- 
man deltly g.ithers up the rems, the guard wunds 
his horn, and we sally briskly, though carefully, 
out of the t.i]tac]ous inn-v.ird in the old town of 
r.ristol, oil our waj to .^ali'-hiiry. I was taking this 
journey lor luy iather, who W'as in business at 
hnstol, and -was intrmled by him with impoilant 
papi'i'’, 1o be delivei'eil to a liiend at Salisbury. 
C’oach-ti,i veiling w'as not without its dan gens ; 
and even at the lime of which 1 am sjieaking, the 
rememhraiic(‘ of an occasional highwayman had 
not died out, Hut tlie accident winch befell us 
was not of tills .sort ; and although we wei’C in 
dangi-r of our lives ,and limbs, our foes cared 
nothing for inonex or vahiahles ; and I believe no 
stageaiach passenger in England, before or .since, 
I'vcr met W'lth danger ii*om siicli enemies as ours 
were on this particular night of the ti8th of 
^December 1807. I’assing ihrungh the luiirow’ 
streets of old Hristol, w'e left the towm by Temple 
^latc, w'bere now' stands the joint station of tlie 
(Jlreut Western and l^lidland Haihvays-, over the 
winding %\\on, through Arno’s Vale ; jieacelul 
then on llAt winter night, as now and again the 
moon shone out hLtw'cen the clouds ; peaceful, 
too, still, w’ith its beautiful cemetery. On live 
miles, tlAough the little town of Keynsham, 
little changed these seventy-eight years, where 
the good people W'erc already going to bed i; then 
t6r«Bgb Hath, with its stately terraces and 
mansions, and on to TVlelksham, I'ich in corn- 
mills and sackiim manufactories ; then through 
Hedzes — ‘The vies,’ in the vernacular of the 
eighteenth ^entury peasants — famous in those 
days lor its malting and brewung. ^ Nothing 
iinu.sual happened on our joiirmiy thus far, AVe 
changed h«rses at the stages, and ‘•all went w^ell ; 


l^t the circumstances of the rest of the journey 
^W'ere so .strange, so ‘ uncanny,’ and the feelings of 
'apprehension and mystery formed in my youthful 
mind were so strong, that seventy-eight years 
have not imiiaired the freshne.ss of them in my 
memory. 

AVe left De\i/es W’lth fresh horse.s — four bays, 
ppli'udid uiiimalf', nearly tboroiighbred ; but when 
about* tlii-ee niile.s of tbis* stage w’ore passed, all 
four horses began to show unusual symptoms of 
unsteadiui>.s, ami a strong inilination to slacken 
speed, till at leiiglh they could with dilFiciilty be 
jKTouaded to walk, and that slo.wly, and with 
frequent dead stops. Our coachman, .an old 
road-tcr, handed me the reins, and got down. 
To his great mvstilicTition ami annojance, his 
h«rsi-.' w'ere in a state of nervouMiess and tremor. 
The night had now become darker and very cold, 
with a .strong .south-easterly w’lnd driving huge 
black clouds before its .snowy breath, and with an 
occasional break the chmd.^-, .‘-hoviiug a keen 
bright star, or the young ci-escciit moon jewelled 
in the deep dark wunter sky. I’lie roads wore 
frozen as liard as adaman\, and sent bai'k the 
footfalls of the houses in clear ringing notes. 
If ere 'and there w’cre slight powuleiing'^ of recently 
l.illen SHOW’. Our coachman was fanJy non- 
pluitecd. Never knew .such a thing befoi’e. 
Looked about with the guard’s lantern— harness 
and gc.U’ all right, and remounted the box and 
took the rciU'^.. The horses lor some luinutes 
refused to start, but submitted to be led by the 
guar.l and one of the j)as.^i'ugovs a short dudaiice, 
when they condescended to AvaJk slowly as before, 
and nothing moi*e could be got out of them. No 
amount of whip would avail, and w’hcn applied 
too freely, re.^uited in a series of sharp kicks from 
om* of the wheelers, inuili to tlu' alarm of the 
inside passeiigcrb. This .stale of things went on 
for some hour and a halt, as Ave dragged slowly 
along on our way toAvard.s .Salisbury, in a south- 
ea'-tevly direction — right ‘up A\ind,’ as a fox- 
hunter w'ould fsay — llirough a bleak country, 
spaiooly inhabited. A\'e had nut passed a road- 
side hoiisi' lor some miles. 

(due ol the ‘outside^’ suggefited that the 
Northern Lights might po.s.sibly have been the 
cause of the houses’ flight ; bul. though they had 
been xmible at starting, they h.id entirely dis- 
appe.ired before our prc.sont team W'ere put to. 
Tins .Miggostion Avas not suppoited. A badger or 
tAVo hail also been .seen by the roadside during 
the lighter intervals of the night ; but that was 
not then very uncommon, and certainly Avould 
not account for the, condition of our horses. 
Speculation was iiside'=!s. A .sort of w’eird influ- 
ence seemed to he in tlie ail’, and none of us felt 
very liA cly. 

Our next stage was about four miles farther, 
our coacliman told us; and with fresh cattle he 
should make up for lost time. 

‘Hut yet 3 oil see, .sir,’ ho said to me, ‘there are 
no four hou'.es on this road that can heat these 
’ere for pluck and go ; and now look at ’em, that 
is if A'ou can see ’em, for it’s got precious dark this 
liv t few minutes.’ 

(»tir horses, as if Avith one consent, stopped 
suddenly, and appeared very uneasy, md the 
leaders attempted to turn round, which W’as 
the more cxtraordinaiT, as the next stage AA'as 
within BO bhort a ^distance, and w’hich of 
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course they knew. The guard thought 
heard a confused noise like howling of do’gs 
and shouting — very distant, he said. Every one" 
thought it must he very distant indeed, as no 
one else heard any sound except that made by the 
wind. All seemed wrapped in the stillness and 
darkness of the winter night. After another 
careful examination of the horses by coachman 
and guard, they were, '’by dint of much, coaxing, 
induced to start again, but at no better pace than 
a walk. Shortly afterwards, one of the passengers 
remarked that the wind, which had hitherto been 
blowing from the south-east, hud suddenly veered 
to the south-west, and that, if this continued, we 
might expect a thaw. Our horses, as if in some 
•way affected by this cliaugo, broke into a trot, 
and we began to congratulate ourselves that v^c 
were now getting clear from our state of bewilder- 
ment, when, on coining to the brow of a steep 
hill, the drag was put on, and the horses brought 
to a walk, and we c(.)mmciicei,1 to descend. At 
the bottom of this declivity, wdiich W'as about a 
furlong in length, ran a small stream, now hard 
frozen, and on the opposite side the road again 
rose sharply. Our weather- wise friend said that 
our hopes of a thaw might be given up, lor the 
wind had now shifted back ag,un to the old 
quarter. This wms when w'(; W'cre rather more 
tuan half-way dowm the hill, and went near to 
be the cause of a disfistcr to us, for our leaders 
again endeavoured to turn back, as they did a 
short time beiore ; but the guard was quickly at 
their lioads, and by leading and pulling, and with 
judicious touches of the whip, wo got safely to 
the bottom, where we pulled up to remove the 
drag before ascending tlie opposite bill. On both 
sides of the road hereabout ivere thick lir ijlanta- 
tions, and the darkness was intense, relieved only 
by the coach-lamps, which in those days were not 
very brilliant. 

The coachman and guard, a&siste<l by two of 
the passengers, now took out the horses for a 
more thorough inspection of the harness, pole, 
splinter-bar, &c., before starting up tlic iiill, 
■when we were startled by the soiuul of horses 
being ridden fmiously down the hill through 
the darkness in front of us — wa w'erc dra'vm up 
close to the ‘near' side of the road — and in a 
moment a riderless horse galloped past us ; and 
close behind, a second horse with the shafts of a 
vehicle still attached ; and w'c all then heard the 
howling of tlogs only a short distance in our 
front. Our horses now seemed as it mad, and 
having been detached from tlie coach and from 
each other, they quickly l^«camc unmanageable, 
and broke away from those wlio lield them, and 
were immediately lost in the darkness. 

We now heard numerous long-drawn howls, 
proceeding apparently from a number of animals 
rushing down the hill towards us. Those who 
were m the road quickly clambered up into 
their places on the coacli, and the guard handled 
the blunderbuss with which tlui coach was always 
‘armed.’ However, the darkness was too black 
for us to see much ; but the howling of the 
rapidly approaching brutes, wdiich every one now 
felt could not be dogs, sent a cold shiTider 
through us. Just as they were upon us, the 
moon shone through a rift in the clouds, and 
we quite plainly saw six large gray wolves 
rushing past in full cry Vifter the horses. We 


were stupefied with astonishment ; how this could 
be, what to think, what to do, wo kni^w not. 

After some time and talk, it was agreed tli/jt 
wc should leave the coach and walk, . carrying 
the mail-bags, to the ncK.t stage, at ,a small 
village inn about two miles aliead. This we 
did, keeping together, and it was fortunate tha'J 
there w^ere no woincii-passcngers, the coachman 
going first ivith the lantcni, and the guard 
bringing up the rear with the blunderbuss. On 
reaching the top of the hill, w^e came upon a 
broken-down wagon in the middle of the road ; 
and on making an inspection w'lth our lantern, 
we found it to bo the remains of a large van 
belonging to a travelling menagerie (‘ wild beast 
show,’ in those days). The largo hindermost 
doors v ere ojien, and on tlie sides of this van 
was painted the w’ord ‘ Wolyes.’ This accounted 
partially, but not fully, for our night’s adven- 
ture. On making fuithor search, w^e found a 
man lying in a ditch by the side of the 

road some fifty yards from the van, griev- 

ously torn and insensible, but alive. One 
of our passengers happened to bi* a doctor ; 
and under liis directions, with sn. h attention 
as could be given on the spot, and with tlie 
help of stimulants, he canu* to himself in about 
a quarter of an hour. He tohl us that he 

w'as in sole charge of the v.in and six w'olves, 
his company being short h.inded through illness ; 
that in conseipumce of an aendent, he had 

btartetl from their last lud ting-place about ten 
hours after the rest of the eompany ; that the 
w'olvcs, perhaps from cold and hunger, were very 
restless for a considerable time beiore they 
escaped (hence the reason of our highly-bred 
horsi's, witli their iustmcti\e dread ot wolves, 
and their acute scent favoured by the direction 
of the wind, refusing to apiiru.ich iieaier to the 
van, far aw'ay on the road before them) ; that he 
entered the ‘ keejier’s compaitineiit’ of the van 
to see that all was safe, wdien one of the largest 
of the animals made a great spring, breaking the 
olil and ru^ty bm-s of the cage ; this liberated thu 
w’liolc of the w'olvc'^ ; and to save hiiiL^elf, he 
wd', obliged to unbolt the outer doors and iim 
for hiH life. Two of the wolves fastened on, 
him, and would, no «loubt, have soon made short 
w'ork of him, had it not beeiji that his horses 
in their terror broke away down the hill with 
loud snorting and neighing, wdicrcupon the two 
ANolves left him, and joined the others in pursuit 
of the horses. He remembered nothing more; 
and must have been insensible until we discovered 
him. 

Wc carried the poor fellow to tlie village to 
wdiich we were going ; and he was rfterwards 
taken on to Salisbury for better sui^ical atten- 
tion. The fire and light of the inn were very 
welcome after the cold and darkness of the 
journey. Our horses did nut fall a prey to the 
wolves ; but the shaft-horse of the van w'as killed 
by them, and partly devoured. The whole country- 
side turned out wdth all kinds of weapons, 
guns down to heavy sticks, for the destruction of 
tlie wolves, which, however, we afterwards heard 
had committed some havoc i%i the sheepfolds 
before tlic last of them succumbed ^to a farm- 
labourer’s ^ well-handled pitchfork, a ' week after 
his oscapei’ 

We were not long permitted to enjoy ’he comfort 
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of our inn, for the roach was quickly brought uj) heavily in passiTig,’ remarked the other 

to tlie door with a fresh teani, with which our snMingly. ‘Yet, now I scan you more closely, 
Jclyi certainly did his best to redeem his promise you look pale and careworn — nervous even, and 
of making jiip for lost time. that is worse tlian all. What ’s amiss ? Nothing 

* ^ wrong at home, I hope? Or jierliaps it’s only 

your liver that’s out of order? That poor liver 
♦ AT TEEVENNA COTTAGE. has much to answer for.’ 

™ Tlie captain laughed a little dismally. ‘There’s 

BY T. w. fePLlGur. nothim^ the matter with i«e that 1 am aivare 

A STORY IN icKiH'P CHAPTERS.— CHAP. V. saM ; ‘exce])t that of lato I’ve been 

suUcrnig somewhat Iroiu insomni.i. As you say, 
Between Thursday and Monday, no telegram there’s no doubt it’s that plaguy liver.’ 
or further communication of any kind reached Five minutes later, they had lighted their 


Trevenna Cottage from Mr Saverne. Accord- cigars and were boivlnig in the wagonette rapidly 
ingly, on the afternoon of the latter day, Captain fhe road to Eoscombe, Mr Saverne sitting 

i^vory lured a horse and wagonette from the by his cousin, .with his one poiLmaiiteau 

Uioini Jlotd and drove over to Miiin]>toii*Junc- i ^ i , -*1 i 

^ m. i. .-1 ^ • -ft was a daik moonless night, with scarcely 

tion to meet liis coufan. H hat the cajitam w^s breath of air stirring. The few stars that were 
nervous and ill at ease, need scarcely be said, visible twinkled faintly, as if they were farther 
and he wished fervently that the next few hours off than usual. The two men as they drove 
were salely tided over, lie had nerv'ed himscU along had much trrTalk about ; but, truth to tell, 
>with brandy before setting out on bis journey ; the conversation was mainly kept np by Mr 
and his first proceeding, after peaching the station, Saverne, for, despite all his effort's, the captain’s 
was to make his\\ay to the ^vfrcshni(,mt 

^ ^ and busy them, selves anent a certain bvsk wliii'li 


counter. 

At ('ight o’clock to the minute, llosv Groote 


must iiiinerativcly be got tlirougli before dawn. 
It was tlierelore with a divjded mind that he 


vv. ..w, ^ ij. tlierelore witii a (UVJded mind tliat lie 

knoclusl caution, '^ly at the back-door of'lreveiiiia lif,(oTied to bis cousin’s explanations of the reasons 
Cottage, and wa,s a^ once admitted by Mrs Avory. which had indueed him to leturn so iinexpeet- 
The two servants had been paid their uages edly to England. By-aiid-by, a turn of the 
and sent away eailier in the <lay. Jfrs Avory road showed them the few scattered lights of 

installed Eosy in the kitchen; and after pro- Boscombe twinkling like glow-worms on the slope 

viding lam with sundry n frediiueiits and telling the hill ; and ji fow minutes later, they drew 
],im lie wm al hUTty to smoke, she Idt “P 8“^ ot J leveima (,oUuee 

, ,, 1 1 “ ’ ihe door wn,s wide open, a lamp shone in 

him to m own doy.cos the, hall, ami Mm Avoiy w..„ waiting at the 

The tram by which ;^^r .'^avtrne travelled wa,'> tlireshohl to reci-ive them. U’liere had been no 

only a few minutes late iu its arrival at love lost between her and Edward Baveriie in 

Muiiipton. Captain Avory stood on the plat- years gone by. 11c bad not liked her, and she 
form, a nervous tremor affecting him from had not like<l him, and each nf tliein knew it. 
head to foot., a.s he ivatched the p.is.sGngcrs alight. Eut all this liad happened yoais ago ; ami when 
Presently there emerged from the crowd a face Jong-lost kin,«ni.in retuni.s from over the seas, 

mi, I figure which he recognise, 1 at the fliwt <’><1 ‘o '(umichcl, a least 

, ^ , 1 XT 1 i .1 • for the time being, and a home-w'elcoiue extended 

■.■linco^chango,! though ti.ey were in some j,, ,,ancl,,rcr: Accorilingly, Mrs Avory. in 
III' .i^jT c ilic passage of a dozen years. lIis usual quiet, undemonstrative w’ay, wa.s full 
heiw'u gave a g^’eat throb as he went forward of cordiality, and in the courf^o of three or four 
quiikly with a white face and lips which minutes, almost succeeded iu making her guest 
twitch*d involuntarily behind the smile of wel- belune that she w'as really glad to .see liiin 


come they now wore. A moment later and again, 
the two cousins had gripped each other’s ^^^cre a cheerful fire w.-^ bu-n with a smaU 
.. y round table in front of ii I.ii i l ■■ 'e.> jiersons. 

1 * , c. 1 1 ‘There must be no formalitv, Kdwai’d, I beg,’ 

I,Mwar.l&a™rnc. who wnancvoral years younger yonrMrcM. It is onTy 

tlian the captain, was a thm, slightly built but supper I’ve* got ready for you and 

wiry-lookirg man, with a sun-embrowned com- Lucius. We are primitive folk beie, and ive 
plexion, aud*a plentiful tangle of brown beard and never dine later tlian five. You must not mind 
moustacbc. lie had a pleasant smile and kindly if I wait on you myself this evening. The fact 
eyes, lie was one of those men whom other ; is,’ she added confidentially, ‘I had to send away 
men— and •women ton, for that matter — seem to both my servants this morning at a moment’s 
tal^c to and like •instinctively, without Availing ' notice. The n.sual thing, of course— dishonesty, 
to nsk themselves A\dicther or not it is, aviso j It was impossible to keep them. So Ave are all 
oif t^Rfir part to do so. | alone to-night ; but you Avon’t mind that for once, 

* ‘ i^ou are scai'cely a bit altered,’ said tbe I daresay. 1 have a cook coming on trial in 

captain to his cousin as they stood for a moment the morning.’ 

f^ull in the light of the station lamps. ‘ You arc Tlv captain, meanwhile, had taken the horse 
browner, and perhaps a trifle broader across the and trap round to the stable at the back of 

shoulders ; TJut I should have known you again the Cottage, liaving previously arranged at the 

anywhere.’ * hotel that he should keep them till next day. 

‘ Tune’s §nger doesn’t seem to have scored you There he found J3o.sy fciroote, Avho proceeded to 


She ushered him into the dining-mom, 
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[Due 


groom and feed the horse. A brief collo( ly 
ojisued between the two men, after which 'the 
(’aptaiu went indoors and joined his cousin in 
tlie dining-room. 

Mis Avory had provid<‘d an appetising little 
supper, to whi<di her kinsman did not fail to 
do justice ; but it was only by an effort that 
the captain contrived to swallow a few moisels. 
Of this, however, ^Mr Saverne saw Jiothing. 
Mrs Avory plied him with so many questions, 
and had so many things to tell him on her 
own account, that he had no attention lett for 
anything else. ‘Really,’ he thought to himself, 
‘Louisa has improved vastly since wo last met. 
I had no idea she could make herself so agree- 
able.’ 

"Wlion supper uas o\er and Mrs Avory .had 
cleared the tilde, the two men drew their 
chairs closer to the fire, for the night seemed 
sudtlenly to have grown chilly. 

‘What would you like to drink? A litth* 
hot punch, or what?’ astui Avory at the 
moment his wife re-entered the i-oom. 

Edward Savernc he-,itated. He was an abstem- 
ious man both by toniperameiit and inclination ; 
but to-niglit be certainly del leel as if m little 
warm punch would he grateful to him. 

‘I think 1 know of something that Edivard 
would like still Is'ttei’,’ remarked Mrs Avory 
sweetly. ‘Although so long ago, 1 have not 
forgotten that he used to have, what he will 
excu'^e mo for calling, a little w'eakne'i.s for 
mulled jiort — cspi'cially, I think, when it had 
been made by me. — What s.iy you, E<lw'ard, 
to a little- mulled port to-night, concocted after 
the old recipe ’ 

liidw'ard laughed. ‘I think it a very happy 
suggestion,’ he said; ‘and 1 hope to find that 
your old skill has not deserted you. 1 tried 
my hand at it once or twice in Aubtraha, but 
the memory is a painful one.’ 

-‘Punch for me,’ said the captain with a laugh. 
‘I call mulled port a mollycoddle drink, though 
Lou eertainly doc.s know liow to brew it.’ 
Speaking thus, lie handed his cigar case to his 
cousin and then look a w'ced himbelf. 

A tliiv copper kettle was binging merrily over 
a syiint-l.anip on the bidehoard ; and all ingre- 
dients being at hand, Mrs Avory at once set 
about mixing a large tumbler of port-negus for 
her eoiisin and one ot grog lor lier husband. 

‘ Try that,’ blic* said as bhe handed Mr S-iveme’s 
glass to him witli a biinle. 

ITc took a long app^ec^al \e sip at it; then 
he nodded and 'in li d ' .ud : ‘Your fingers 
have not forgotten their cunning, Louisa. It’s 
a tipple lit for the gods.’ 

‘ ( )ut; reqiu‘st,’ bhe said — ‘ don’t neglect to drink 
it while it’b liot.’ 

I’lie cnjitain was in the act of striking a 
match at the moment his cou.sin lifted the glass 
to Ins lip.s, but apparently bo forgot to apply 
it to his cigar, and allowed it to burn itself 
out in Ills fingers. Before btriking another, lie 
took a long pull at bis tumbler, and Mr Saverne 
could not help noticing hoxv Ins liand shook as 
It held the glass. • 

Mrs Avory opened the folding-doors which gave 
access to the drawing-room, and seating herself 
at the piano, she began jd eying bome slow, 
dreamy melody in a mftior key, while the tw'o 


men went on with their talk in the adjoining 
room. 

Up to this point, Captain Avory’s share, in 
tlie conversation had been little more than a 
nominal one ; but now be seemed at once to 
brighten up, and plunged info sonic reminiscences 
of his boyish days in xvhich he and liis eoiUiii 
had been mixed up together. The more voluble 
the captain grew', the more taciturn his cousin 
became. The room xvas cosy, the lire ivas cheer- 
ful, his casy-chair was soft and comfortable, and 
bis cigar W'as of a choice brand. Somehow, as 
he wjiped and sipped again at his negu.s, the 
less iiudined he became for talking, and the 
more imlined he became to listen to Lucius, to 
whose void; tlii' notes of the piano formed a sort 
ot s»’i i.a I ibxf accomptinimeiit. Cradu- 
ally ;-:.d .'up ■[■!iiii,lie ),)egaii to lose, all sense 
of lime and place. Tw'ice he caught himself 
nodding, and diow' hinisidf up wuth a start; but 
(he inliuenoe that w'as uiion Iiim wx'is too power- 
ful fo be long resisted. For a minute or iw'o 
longei*, Avory’s x'oico droiu'd in In ears, but 
w'lthout conveying ^aiiy more sense t » him than 
the droning of a W'u.-]) would haxt dime; for a 
minute or twH» longei, he heard the liijuid tinkle 
of the ])iano like fa/nt, \ague music coming from 
afar ; tlign liis head sunk gently back on the 
cushions of his chair, and he remembered iiotbmg 
more. Tlie narcotic adnnnist’. reil by Mrs Avory 
in the mulled wme had W'orked its intended 
efh'ct. 

‘He’s off!’ xvliispcred the captain to his wife 
a 111 mule later. 

Mis Avoj'y came forward and looked closely 
at the sleeping ni.an. Alter carefully testing the 
a'tion of his ])ulse, .she lifted hi.s lids one after 
the other and examined the jmpils of his eyes. 

‘Yo,s, I think he will do,* she said to her hus- 
band, with that btiange sinister smile wdiicli 
sometimes lighted up her face. ‘You see, my 
dear, that 1 xvas a doctor’s daughter to .some 
]uiqiose. You had bi'tter go and rouse up Bosy 
(Iruote and get everything in readme, -s a.s ijuickly 
as po-sibh'.’ 

The captain went without a xvoril, his face as 
xxhite n.s a slicet. He xvas dreacllully agitated, 
for he could not helj) rellecting that it x\as just 
po.s<!ible ]ij,s cousin might nepver xvake again in 
thib w’orld He found Rosy asleej) on the rug 
in front of the kilt hen fire; but he sprang to 
hi.s leet at a touch, and at once proceeded to the^ 
stable to harncbS the horbe ; xvlnle Ax'ory mductfd*’ 
liini.'cdf into a rough overcoat, tied a mulller round 
Ills neck, and put on his head a travelling oap 
xx'liK h he rarely used. Bo.sy returned in the 
couise of a lexv minutes ; and then iie and the 
ea])lain jiroccedi'd to carry out to*' the xvagon- 
elte a numher of articles xvhicli had prcxoTuisly 
been placed in readinc.s.s by Mrs Ax'ory. This 
done, Avory, followed by Bosy, xvciit back to 
the dining-room. 

Txuo minutes later, Mr Ravenie, xvrapped in a 
blanket, had been safely depo, sited on r ^long, 
h(U'se-hair cushion at tile bottom ol the wagou- 
('Ite, with an old blue cloak of the captain’s 
thrown lightly over him. Bo.sy then got into the 
vehicle and shut the door, and Avoi^y mounted to 
till' box. 

Scarcely a xvord had liitlierto been spoken by 
any of the tlli’ce. Mrs Avory now,«said to her 


AT TEEVENNA COTTAGE 


liuaband : ‘ I shall sit np till you return, 
will get back ns quickly as possible 


Aine forwai’d, and kneeling on one knee, took 
lisld of one of the rings, while the captain took 


‘You may rely upon that,’ was the answer. — hold of the other. Pulling thus together, they 
‘ You don’t think there ’s any likelihoo<l that the gradually lifted up a large square trap-door in 
jolting will waken him?’ the middle of the door, and then fixed it in 

‘None'wlialcver ; you may make your miiul an upright iiositioii by means of a couxde of 
e<i&y on that score. An eartlupiako would scai'cely stanchions. At tlieii- feet now gaped a huge 


waken him for the ne.\t four hours.’ 


black cavity or celiai', hollowed out of the soft 


and then gave another to his conix>anion. There water 


■jtill remained much to be done. 


The captain now jiroceeded to liand down to 


The two men went indoors, and, instructed ' Bo<^y the ai’ticles removed by the latter from 
Ixy Avory, Bosy lighted a couple of candles, which the wagonette. Tliese conipiised candles, a 
h(‘ fUick i'l enijity bc>ttlcs on thb chimney-jiiece. candlestick, matches, *a small spirit-lamp and 
At that lyiur ot the night they had no fear ol kettle, sundry provisions, a bottle of brandy 
any one spying on them from witliout. Boby’s ! and another of port, together wuth a few articles 
next act w'ai to clear aw'ay everything from the j of crockery. 

middle of the lloor. That done, lie crossed to j ‘J^ooks like a pallis fit for a king — blest if 
the wide ’old fireplace, and thrusting one arm ' it don’t !’ whispered Bosy, as he glanced round it 
iiii^fle it nearly to his shoulder, he ielt lor, and ; admiringly w'heii the last ai’ticle had been handed 
found an iron ring attached to a chain, }\hicli ! to him. ‘Wouldn’t care tuppence if I shut 
I hSi^dled down by sonic exertion, and then fixed ! up here myself.’ 

1 it in that position by •means ot a hook firmly j As soon Busy had ascended from Uie cellar, 


position by 


imbedded in tlie brickwork of the chimney. The \ the captain and ho held a consullation. They 
moment he pullefl the ring, a certain plank in i had -fot gotten to bring wdtli them the rope needful 
the floor sanK about tw'o inches, and tlieu slid ' to assist them in low*eiiiig the skepiug man into 
out of sigh^ beneath the plank next to it. In ; the cellar. Bosy’s quick w its assisted him in 
the fissure thus revealed wawe tw'o ifiore iron ' solving the difticulty. ‘There’s the reins,’ he 
rings about two feet from each otker. Bosy now j said ; ‘why can’t w’e mJke use of them?’ 


Two minutes later, they had started on their friable, rock on wbioh the, house was built. In 
way to lloogies. Midnight struck as they w’ound the old devs, this had been the recep- 

slowly up the lull. Not a light wais anywhere tacle ami li-lmg-pli'c ior many a ‘run’ of con- 
to 1 m* seen. Daikuess and silence lay all about trabaud goods. Alter his mother’s death, there 
them. soon a^ tlioy had got fairly into the was no one living but Bosy -who knew the secret 
road W'liieh skiits the crown ot the hill, tlieir of the hidiug-iilace ; but to (aptaui \vo’'v, when 
progress bi'came a little accelerated, aUhoue;h it the latter hapiMUied to c.dl tin d..y, i.e had 
W'ss" still necesi-iary to drive carefully, in order rev’ealed it as being a, matter of little moment, 
that the unconscious man migiit be sh.ikou as It^was nothing now but a ciiiious memento of a 
little as ])Orisiblo. At length they reached that state of things which had died out long years 
part ol the road where it Ix'comes nairower, and agone. 

dips abiiijdly towards the shore, and is shut in As the caiilain gazed into the yawuiing cavern, 
on either lunid by gloomy masses of foliage. At it lookeil so like a huge grave that he could 
this point the cajitaiu was obliged to come to not rojircsvS a shufldcr. And yet it w’as to this 
.''a staml , Ik' couKl not see his hand before him. living tomb that he was about to consign his 
Bo-^y, wilt) knew the road aliuo-t us well bv night cousin, wdio had never done him an injury! 
as fty d.iv, sug'K'sted the a<1visabilitv ol leading j Avory w'os not so hardened in ill-duing as not 
the horse dow n the lull. To tins Avory agreed ; i to fciil acutely the turpitude of the deed on 
so l>o‘>y alighted, and down they went shiwly j which he was bent ; but he was as a man wdio 
I till at" length tliev reached the end ot the | is being dragged lorw'aid ^y the hand of an 

plantation and emci-gi'd on to the level road j inexorable Eati*, which he is poweiloss to resist, 

I by the shori'. U was necessary to skirt the i and lioiu which there is no escape. ITe hail 

! extu'Tue end ot tlu* plantation, so as to reach j gone so far on the road he had chosen, that no 
! the sands, and tin u to go hack along them for turning back w'as possible for him. Do forward 
I a short distaiici*, and in that w’ay arrive at the . he must at any and every cost, lie shrank back 
hoii'.i'. " vv'illi an inwaril groan. 

At h nglli thev reaelK'd the lirc-bhukeiied rniii | Busy, meanwhile, was bringing in a number 
which vici I heir destination. During the whole ’ of packages from the wagonette. Wlien there . 
|oiii'U(‘y timii 'ri'eveiuia t^oUage t<» lloogies, they ; w'ere no more to bring, he took a candle in his | 
had neither met nor overtaken any one. As hand, and bv meau.s of a loose wooden ladder, 
soon as they drew u]>, the taptani tbiw tbe } he descended through the trap-door into the 
runs ovir the horse’s hack aiul alighted. Bosy | cellar, wdiuh extended umler ueaily the whole 

wTut fiirwaid into th-' liouse, and presently ' of tin* kitchen. It w'as as dry and as free from 

returned with .1 ii'Jiii lantern, in wlinli a <andh* damp as on the day it had lu'cn hollow’ed out 
*l)ui'ncd dimlv. Jot the sandstone. It w’as ventilated by means 

‘(h-t 11]) into the trap and si*e tliat he is all I of a small shaft, which opened into the chimney 
right,’ said Avory 111 a hoarse whisper. 'above. Some pre])arations for tbo reception of 

Bo-jy, lantern iii hand, obeved. The captain I his guest had already been made by Bosy. Ilis 
scarcely breathed while the luief examination J nidi truckle bedstead was arranged in one corner ; 
wMs being made, ‘He’s all right— as fast lus a and the empty cask had bi'cii brought down to 
rock,’ said Bosy as he stepped down. serve as a table, together with one of the three- 

Ca]k,aiu Avory breathed again ; and proilucing legged stools, in lieu of a chair ; while in another 
his ipirit-llask, lie jiurtook of a copious dram, corner stood a large earthen pitcher filled with 
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‘ The very thing ! ’ exclaimed Avory. ‘ (^t 
tJiem at once.' ^ 

As soon as Bosy had fetched the reins, he 
and the captain proceeded to lift Mr Saveme 
— still lying on the long cushion — out of the 
Avagonette and deposit him on the kitchen floor. 
The reins ■W’erc tlien passed under the cushion, 
one at the head, the other at the feet, after 
which the conspirator* proceeded slowly an4 care- 
fully to lower the cushion and its hn^tlen into 
the depths below. This safely accomplished, the 
two men descended one after the other, the reins 
were removed, and Mr Savernn was then lifted 
on to the truckle bedstead. The blanket was 
still round him in which he had been wrapped 
at the Cottage ; and a second one was now laid 
over him. A fresh candle was lighted, and after 
tliat, there was nothing more to he done. Avory 
bent over his cousin for a moment ; the latter 
was breathing heavily but regularl} — it was the 
breathing of a man in a deep dreamless sleep. 
Never in his life had Captfiin Avory loathed 
himself as he did at that moment. 

Two minutes later, the ladder had been drawn 
up, the trap-door liad been lowered, ami the 
mysterious plank had slid back into its gi-oove. 
There was no trace visible of the deed which 
had just been enacted. 

Captain Avory, w'ho shook in every limb, 
ibrtiiied himself and Bo-^y wdth another dram 
from his flask; then he said: ‘In order that 
there may be no blunder on your part, I will 
again refresh your memory ivith reganl to what 
still remains for you to do. Now, listen care- 
fully. As soon as you hear the gentleman below 
stirring, but not till tlKin, you will leave here 
without letting him in any ivay have a know- 
ledge of your presence. Should you not hear 
him stiri'ing by noun to-morrow, or rather to- 
day, for it’s now past one o’clock, you w'ill 
hasten at once to tne (’ottege and inform me 
of that fact. But, as a matter of course, he will 
WMken up long before that time. The moment 
you hear him moA'o, you will steal away, and 
not come near the place till midmglit on 
Wednesday. The noise ) on will then make 
will attract his attention, and he will at once 
endeavour to attract yours. When he has suc- 
ceeded in doing this, you Avill open the trap- 
door in the same way that it Avas opened to- 
night ; you Avill low'cr the ladder, and you will 
help him to ascend. You Avill proies.s to be as 
much surprised as himself at finding him there. 
You have been aAvay in anollier part of the 
country for several days, and know nothing 
whatever of the affair. 'iVIio can jiossibly have 
shut him up in the place W'herc you have 
found him ! ’ 

Bosy, Avho had been folloAving the captain’s 
instructions with eager nods and smile,'-, now 
broke out with a slirill ‘ Ho, ho, ho ! ’ in which 
there seemed to lurk an echo of madness. ‘ I ’m 
fly, cap’en, I ’m fly,’ he cried. ‘ Ah ! I fancy 
I can see the gent’s face when he comes blink- 
ing up the ladder, and wants to know where 
he is ! But, as you say, cap’en, who could pos- 
si-bly have put him there ? Ho, ho, ho ! ’ Then, 
with a sudden change of tone, he said : * But 
you promised me ten more bright yellow boys, 
cap’en, when the job was done — don’t forget 
that ! ’ «• 


‘ I have not forgotten. Here is the money ; ’ 
and with that Avory counted ten sovereigns 
into Bosy’s lean claw-like hand. 

Five minutes later, Captain Avory had *sct 
out on his way back to Trevenna Cottage. 

THE TREATMENT OF CONVICTS ANI> 
DISCHAKOED PRISONERS. 

Among the many efforts of Christian philan- 
thropists to alleviate tlie misery and distress of 
the unfortnnale, few are more AV'ortliy of public 
supjAort anil sympathy than the Societies Avhioh 
seek to assist those unfortunates Avho have been 
led astray from the straight way, to return to 
the path of honesty arul integrity — no easy 
matteij, when surrounded by every ti'iiiptaiion, 
and no kind friends to receive thimi on diseliarge 
from prison. But strange ’ to say, some of the 
discharged prisoners themselves seem to have a 
prejudice against the very Societies organised 
fo)‘ their benefit; and it is for the purpose of dis- 
pelling such illusions that a eorrespon-t.-ut who 
has made stiict investigation into the matter has 
sent us some reliabre information f iin personal 
observation. 

About six \A’’eoks before a convict is to be 
discharged, he is asked if he Avisbes to book for 
one ol tlio Aid Societies. On bis deciding on 
one, he is notified in due tii,<,u‘ that they Avill 
receh'o him. His gratuilie-i ari' paid over to the 
Society ; and lie can either have his clothing 
from rile ])iison or from the Society, which is 
a matter of importance to tlie prisoners ; so 
(says our correspondent) I purjiose taking them 
and the reader to the Ri'val m Aid of 

Discharged I’rioouers, 30 ( ii .» n. , London. 
The prisoners arc taken from the pri-'on in a 
cab, and on arriving at the chambers of the 
Societv', aie shown into .i room, whore a sub- 
stantial brcMkfu-t IS set befoie tlu'm, ('on.«isting 
of a large plate of bam with bread 

— wdiich seems to fill the men A\itli (‘cstasy, 
after Avhat they cull the ‘»aAV(lu,st’ biead they 
have been used to— and unlimited coffee. After 
doing justice to these thing.'', they are called 
singly into the secretary’s room, Avhere they are 
interviewed by a gentleinaii of the CJommittee as 
to their plans and the best Avay in which the 
Society can assist tliem. " 

These arc gentlemen Avho arc in high social 
portions, AAdio attend personally one day each 
in his tuni ; and now and then the Pi-osiden^,^ 
riic Duke of Westminster, goes and talk.s to the 
men. They are next taken by a (derk to some 
upper rooni'^, aacII stocked Avith clot) dug of ail 
kiiuks Tlio.se who get their riniig.s, here, on 
leaving the prison, are supplied Avith a suit of 
clothes, also one cotton shirt, one flannel shirt, 
with flannel draAvers, one pair of sock.s, and a 
necktie. The suit is only lent ; but the other 
thing.s, the person who receivc.s them keeps. 

Several men were fitted during the writer's 
visit, and the secretary kindly gave mo bill 
of one of their outfits. J assert positively that’ 
no one could ever dream where that man had 
got his clothes, or where lie had just come from, 
which cannot be said of those who get their 
clothes from the prison. The following is the 
bill of vhe outfit I have mentioned : Tweed 
suit, 17s. 6d. two coloured Oxford ^shirts, 4s. ; 
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two pair of stockings, Is. 8(1. ; black silk 
necktie, Is. fid. ; braces, Is. ; serviceable hat, 
2s. 9d. ; boots, 7s. — Total, .£1, ISs. 2d. As this 
mill’s outfit came to two shillings less than the 
sum allowed, he took, besides, two pair of socks 
and a niTie luulller. If this outfit had been pur- 
chased in the shop.s, it would have cost consider- 
ably more. After bi*ing clothed, the man was 
taken again to th(i secretary. If he wanteil 
employment, he was sujiplicd with a note to 
certain ('inployt'rs, and sullicient money for his 
wants till lie called again. But if lie was going 
down the country, he was told what time to lx* 
at the station. An agent would meet him there, 
and give him his railway ticket and a sove- 
reign. 

'i'liero seems to he an idea that going ^to the 
Society means getting ‘lagged’ again ; whidi 
report has been raided hy men who liave been 
reconvicted, and wJio declare the Soci(‘ty to be 
111 league witli tin* police. Wlien I hinted this 
to the secretary, lie milignantly ri'pudiated it, 
r^and declared that tlie police have several times 
accused tin' Society i»f 'iMililioldiiig iiifoimatiou 
■^^lll(h would li.ive enaldi’d tHem to capture certain 
men. Hut, as flie secivtiry observed, both liis 
<]iity and inclination peompt liiiii to as-si^t men 
to get into honourable positions and gi‘t lui 
lionest li \ tng 

Anotliei itlea ^iiiong prisoiuTs is, tluit unless 
they have ,soitie gratuities to pa"^ into the Society’s 
liaiids, tlie J, liter won’t I'txTive tlieiii. 1 looked 
Ihrougli file So( ud^'s liooks, .md .saw a iiuml»er of 
cases wlieie men without money and unable to 
lind Moil\ liad been supporteil by tbe Society for 
several Aieeks, I spoke to two men w ho" had 
been treated m this manner, and they were ivarm 
in expressing their gratitude lor the kindness 
they hail received. Anotlier man came iiidnnng 
my visit to ask lor more money He said 
ho liail boon to all the places mdicatisl m the 
note, but could not get any work. T tlnnk tbe 
♦ lellow' never 'wuinted any work ; and if he happens 
to get j’OconMcbd, lie is just the oim to set the 
prisoners against the Soendy by Ins l.iBe .sl.ite- 
ineiils 

The secretary showed me a letter rcceiied (hut 
morning from a nuiii lie Jiad sent to New York 
some xM'eks previously with a letter of intro- 
ductiw to ail age\it there, wdio got him employ- 
ment with an English farmer eighty miles horn 
New York, at five dollars a xveek and board and 
^odging, lie lived and had his meals with the 
family. Tie spoke wdth rapture of ilu* kindness 
jie met wuth. His master being a teetotaler, he 
became oiu also, and lioped .sooa to save enough 
to take a,fariu ot his ow’u ! Tins is one of luaiiy 
cases wdicroithey have been the means of assisting 
men to regain their lost positions ; yet many 
prisoners persi.st in believing the reports df 
wretches •who seem incapable of epeakmg the 
Jruth. The secretary, Major Tillbrook, has 
Tm^ted governors and chaplain.s to come and 
cSjypine his books, <Sic. ; but very lew of them 
have been zealous enough to take the trouble, 
so he trusts to timt' to prove xvhether he has 
conscientiously (>)ue his duty or not. As for 
myself, 1 can heartily recommend all prisoners 
to l)ook for 'the Royal Society, 31J Charing Ch’oss, 
and get their clotliing from them. Those wlio 
sincerely }vish to turn to the gath of honesty 


JUl receive every encouragement and assistance 
™m the Society. I would also beg to call the 
attention of the wealthy to this good cause, aud 
a.sk them to promote it liy their donations. 

On the subject of gratuitie.s to convicts, there 
lias been so much written of late years, that any 
addition may seimi superlluous ; hut, as much of 
wlyit 1 have read on the subject coulcl only ha\ e 
been obtained Irom a secondary source, and as 
1 have had unsurjiassed oj'portunities for several 
years of observing aud studying the subject in 
all its hearings, I venture to liope my remarks 
may throw fresh liglit on the matter, and call the 
attention of the iiulhonlu - to the subject. 

I am_ convinced that tin* only true priuciplcs 
of criminal reforiuntioi^ arc tluj-'C : (1) To cnaite 
and develop self-resjiect ; and (2) to ere. it e and 
eiicouragc habits of industry. Now, in practice, 
the very reverse hajipens. Tt i«, as a rule, through 
lacking these two ijualitic-, th.at im‘U become 
criminals ; and swing that to be tin ca‘«e, it cannot 
be e.vp(‘cted thaNbabits of industry arc to bo 
created by setting them to woik which they may 
lie unfitted for and by giving tlieiii no interest in 
tbeii* l.ibour. Under such conditions, every arti- 
fice i;^ rcsoitcd to, to (‘vadc or stainji their w’ork ; 
wherea.s, bv giving them a fair jKTcontage on the 
value of their labour, it xvonkl cease to be ropul- 
six'e, and tlu'V w'ould graduallv acquire a liking 
lor it. As they saw’ the money accumulating 
on their credit sheet, they xvould be stiinnlateJ 
to further exertion by tbe iirospect of being able 
on tlieir release to start tlieinselves in the xvay of 
getting an hone.st living. Habits of industry, to 
be la.sting, mu.Nt be .spontaneous, not forced. The 
men ill the convict prisons have a certain task 
to perforin, whnh, a.-' a rule, is an easy one. The 
same amount of xvork outside xvould not support 
a mail. As no one likes to xvorlc more than he 
is forcecl to do, ospoeially at work he gets little or 
nothing for, the consequence is, that aftca* a 
nniubei of years of ca.sy xv'ork, it has become a 
settled habit. On Ins release, being unable to do 
more work, lie cannot compete xvitli oilier w’ork- 
ing-mcii ; and unless he is a man of more than 
ordmai'y virtue and re'-olution, he soon gets dis- 
heartened, gives lip the struggle, and relapses 
into crime again ; wheron[)on he is denounced 
as an lucorrigihle fecouiulrd, and gets sent back to 
pri.soii, to liax’e exery hope blasted of being able 
to raUe himself to an iiouofet position. All his 
heroic struggles agaui.'.t udversi* circuinstances are 
ignored ; and in the bitternes.s of his heart, he 
x’oxva eternal enmity to all laxvs and .society. 
There you hax’c a man able and xvilling to commit 
any crime; one xvho Reflects on the luunher of 
TCars of hi8 life and labour he has been robbed of. 
lie i.s thcreliy stimulated by revenge, as well as 
by the desire to make up at somebody’s expense 
w’liat he considers ho has heen robbed of. 

The longer a man • is kept under these coii- 
ditions, the le.ss arc his chances of extricating 
himself ; for, under the so-called ‘ PrevL,jition of 
Grimes Act,’ a man xx^ho has been twice convicted 
of crime is at the mercy of every policeman who 
may ow’c him a grudge ; or xxdio, knowing his 
poxx^r over liim, may be base enough to misrepre- 
sent some little act, such, for instance, as seeing 
him in certain jiloces W'hcre other people may be 
xx’ith impunity. In the case of tni.s man, some 
sinister motive is alleged and believed, and the 
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unfortunate creature ia sent to twelve montjis’ 
hard labour ; so that these so-called Preventiorf^f 
Crimes Acta ore the means of committing crimes;, 
by occasionally sending innocent men to prison. 
These Acts are un]usi, and utterly inadequate 
to pr(‘vent crime, i assert that the majority of 
men who get reconvicted, would not have been 
so, had they had the means, on their rel(j;ise, 
of a lair start. This can best be done by 
allowing the i>rjsoner to use his power?, of appli- 
cation while in prison to earn by his labour 
enough to start lum in life again ; or to emi- 
grate, which is the best thing ho can do. 

The present system of giving gratuities is unfair 
and unequal. Convicts doing pimal tendtmh' 
have to pass through the fpllowung classo,s, namely, 
probation class, one year^ of which nine months 
are spent in separate confinement, during which 
they receive no gratuity or remission. 11 they 
are not reported lor misconduct, they go into 
the third class, and get one blnlling a month lor 
twelve months. They next pfirfs into the 8ec(»nd 
class, and get one shilling and sixpence a month 
for twelve months ; alter wdnth they enter the 
first class, and receive two shilling.s and nxpence 
a month for twelve months, until they, have 
earned three pounds altogether. Bv the time 
they have earned this money they will have done 
h)ur years ; but a man urifler sentence of live 
years only doe.s about three years and eleven 
months, so that he cannot earn the three pounds ; 
■vet, provided he has done nine months m the 
first class, he is eligible to be recommended for 
a further gratuity not exceeding two pounds ; 
whilst those under sentences over five years can 
be recommended for an extra three pounds — to 
get which, he must be in tbo special class ; and to 
obtain which, he must pa'ss through the firist class 
without any reports. xSow, hero is the unfaiimess. 
One man is doing ten yearns, is ivorkiug in the 
slioemakor.'s’ shop, and his labour is worth four- 
teen or fifteen shillirig.s a week; another man 
doing five years is clo.sing boot iqipens, and bii 
labour i.s w’orth about tlii'ec shilliug^ and sixpence 
a week ; yet, if be has passed nine months in the 
first class, he gets live pounds; whilst the ten 
yiMTs’ man — who has to pass ovi-r four years in 
the first class, and may probably get reported in 
that lime, for, say, sjieaking to another x»risoner, 
which will keep him from getting into the special 
cl.'c-s — on discharge wall only get three pounds. 
Even a fifteen or twenty yoai',^' man wnll get no 
more. 

One would think that in making pecuniary 
awai’ds, the chief thing to be considered ■wmuld 
be w’hat a man has earnc^l by Ins labour ; yet 
practically, that is not cousiderwl of any account, 
for a lazy fachemer, who will peihaps be picking 
oakum or other equally unpaying work, and 
earning about fourpence a clay, providing he docs 
not get reported — and such schemers know liow 
to faw'ii round the olficers, and generally escape 
being reported — then gets the lull gratuity of 
six pounds. Where is any fairness or justice in 
such a system? It. only encourages laziness and 
scheming, and offers no inducement to a roan 
to take any interest in liis W'ork or try to 
improve his craft. The consequence is, none of 
them do w'hat they could or wciuld do, if they 
were allowed something on all they did. 

I ask any reader of this*. paper to imagine him- 


self through some sudden act, intentional or acci- 
dental, sentenced to twenty years, perhaps in the 
bloom and vigour of manhood; and after doing 
fiftc‘cn years, is liberated, when he finds he ‘nus 
nearly forgotten his trade. ITc is weak, and 
wants good nourishment ; the best yeiirs of hi.s 
life have been -wasted ; and be has done no good 
to himself or anybody, Reflect, reader, what a 
feelmg such treatment would raise in your heart. 
Would it not be one of bitter resentment? 1 
know of many men doing ten, fifteen, or twenty 
years for striking officers in the army or navy ! 
^rhese men are honest men, and never been in 
jirison before, as a rule. They were tried by 
eourts-martial, composed of the brother-officers 
of tbo officers tbe-y li.ul .stnuk. 1 venture to 
suggest that courtis-maiiial should not be allowed 
to give such sentences. 1 submit tli.'it if a man 
commits a crime, he must 'oo punished ; and in 
many cases the judges will acknowledge they 
give long sentonees, not so much for the criiiiu 
committed, as to make it a, long time before lie 
can commit it again. Now, the -weniment 
declares it sieks not so much to punisli a criminal 
as to reform liim ; then wdiy not !• I the earlier 
portion of his sentence be made a punisbnumt, 
while tbo ciinie is fresh in his memory, ancl 
the latter ])avt he apjdied to his re I urination 
'Plus can be best ellected by giving him facilities 
for ucc[uiiiiig habits of indiisti^v, by letting him 
earn money all through his sentence — which will 
place him in a position to help hiin.sclt by his 
own means, instead of seeking, and not finding, 
help from olheiv. 

1 think the fairnes.s and justice of these remarkb 
will commend theniseh(.s to all liumane persons ; 
and 1 trust may meet with the generous ('onsidcra- 
tion of the authorities. 


A WINTER VISIT TO FONTAINEBLEAU 
In the middle of a winter exceptionally severe, 
my friend came over to Paris to pav me a 
long exiioctcd visit, having seized the only oppor- 
tunity wiiich a temporary relca.se from home- 
duties afforded him of leaving England. He 
was very desirous of seeing Funtainehleau ; and 
ultlioiigli it W'as nnfoituiiate that he was unable to 
choose a more jiropitious scai^on, I deterpamed 
that not even this opjjortunity should be lost of 
paying the place a vi.sit. So off wo started to the 
(fare de Ly<yn, and were soon rolling along througlf'" 
the hitterly cold air. Inside the carriage w^e w^ere 
cosy eiiougli, haiing proiided ourhclves with 
ample coats amrrugs, and having the benefit of 
two large foot- warmers, which on French railways 
never belie their name, and wduch in tliia instance 
were entirely at our drsposal as the only occupants 
of the compartment. 

But wiiat u picture of starving cold outside ! 
Through the snow, which had been lying three 
weeks or more on the gronml, nothing app/'vyifd 
save the bkeleton tiees "btanding like ghostly 
mute.^ at Nature’s funeral, shrouded in the far 
distance by that steel gray pall to wliich such 
weather owes the name of ‘black frost’ The 
windows ivere covered with a sheet of sparkling 
ice, which we fibbed away many timers with our 
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hands ; but almost before we had time to look 
through, the sgace was again frozen over. Wo 
• were not sorry on such a day to walk the distance 
— sofne two miles — which separates the station of 
Fontainebleau from the town ; and by the time 
we arrived in front of the handsome railing 
shiftting off the largo court of the chateau from 
the street, all the stiffness and cold of tins journey 
had disajipearcd. But if the walk had ro&imvd 
our circulation, it had also .served to I’eniind ns 
that it was brcakf.ist-lime, and a dejeuner served 
in the dining-room of one of the hotels opposite 
the palace, found us shnrp .set. Here our 
excellent hostess, knowing that res r/jc.<i6‘ifMr.s mu.st 
he dreadfully cold, lit us a splendid fire, and drew 
our table clo.se nji to it, .so lliat ue enjoye<T our 
meal in wai*mtli and c^nnfort. Thus fortified, we 
put on our coats, and vent across to the Cour dis 
Adictu. to find a guide. ^b‘]y loth wa.s the 
guardian whose turn it Ava.s to accompany us to 
hiavc the warm room where he and his com- 
panions wore seated round a layge porcelain .'^tove. 
But having at hi.st immi.stalcably . convinced 
him.sell' that it wa.s lus turn, he hutloucd up his 
coat over his aciulet uaistcoat, and with a shuddt'r 
and a sigh, came out, crosMal the court, and 
proceeded to introdjice us undci' tlie great horsc- 
shoe stiircase into the chateau. 

Let us pau.se here fur .i moment and cany 
oui'selves hack seventy y(ar,«. See, that short 
p.'ile man uho speaks from tlie .staircase to 
that tlirong of soMier.s who st.nnd round wth 
drooping heads and moistened eye.s, moved bevnd 
speech, a-^ his words of f.irew'cll fall upon their 
cars. Now he ceases, the lire die.s from hise^e.s, 
and the veterans throng roun<I lor a hist look, 
through their niiwouted tears, at tlicir beloved 
leader, ore ho turn.s to go from them, as they 
tl'ink, for eier. But le.s.s than a year has jia-ssed 
when the wdiirligig of cvciiks la mgs him there 
again, and cheer alter cheer rings through the 
juird from the den.se throng of Iroojt.s, as, wiJi 
Hushed cheek and sparkling eye, he ^]*eaks to 
them of triumxih, Ojif go bearskin and sh.iko, and 
the throats of a thousand veterans w'eleome him. 

‘ Par id, messieurs,^ says the guardian ; and hack 
,,,to the tomb rush the m.irtial shades, nothing hit 
bu‘ii llie .snow'-covered yard and staircube. The 
name of the place — Jm Cour dcs Adicux. (tin* place 
of ]Sartmg) — alone perpetuate.s the episode. 

Now at last ayc are iirside that famous palace, 
a monument d French sovereigns fi'om Louis IX. 
to Naiioleon Til. There are many who take hut 
a languid interest in the palace of Fontaineldi-au. 

, For tlic.se, ft is a mere collection of beautiful 
xatitx' '^^and furniturt*, Aviili Avhich it is necessary 
to bf acquainted as a topic of conversation, Imt 
f ir wW?.h one visit ainxily suffices. When you have 
, seen it once, you have seen it enough, ivliereas 
the beauties of the forest never pall ; n.ay, the 
more often you visit it, the more beauties you 
discover therefh. But after willingly conceding 
to the forest all the beauty which it inconffestably 


po'^sses, the student of the past must confess 
thji| it is difficult to tire even of the palace. It 
is ^ a place so teeming with associations and 
memories, that no one, unle.ss an entii’e stranger 
to the romance of lirstory, can fail to tread with 
X)le:i.surc, not once but many time.s, its silent 
halls. Other royal jialaces may be more im- 
posing both in external apx>earauce and magpu- 
ficeiicc of , interior ; Versaille.s, with its vast 
fronl.p'c, and thi- size and siileiulour of its 
rooms, doubLle.ss le.ives all others far behind. 
But none can vie witli J'outiiiiiebleuu for iich- 
rie&s of historical incident, nor can any call up 
so vividly the past gloiies of the J^'romh i-onrt.. 

We cuter fir-t the. chapel with it.s quaint side- 
pews, w'hence the ladle, s *1’ the court and noble.s, 
sepai-ated by their wdiite- (lowered panels from tliu 
common crowd, wdtne.ssed tlie ro^al hupti->ius and 
j marriages, so many of winch have been soli'iniused 
there. On next to the suite of rooms occujned 
by Najioleon I., tldio of all Fri'iieh sovereigns 
mobt loved Fontainebleau. See tlie table where 
he reluctantly signed liis abdication, and the 
mark where he dashed Ins knife into it, in inpio- 
tent rage. Further on, tlie bath-room of Maiie 
Antoinette, the panels of w'hieh arc of looking- 
glass, painted Avith febtuons of flowers, ami as fresh 
as if of yesterday. Bound the ceiling, hanging 
from it, IS a cornice of small flowers in Sl'vrcs 
porcelain. These exquisitely beautiful decorations 
AV’cre brought from Versailles, where they origin- 
ally embellhslied a room in tlie ])alace of the 
(ai’iind Trianon. Not less luxurious is the bed- 
room of the same hax)le8.9 queen. The coverlet 
and curtains of the bed, tin* chairs, the jiuncls 
of till' walL, are all in silk of the same jiattern, 
tasteful festoons of JloAvers, w orked on a light blue 
ground, Avitli the queenks initials in tlic centre. 
Not all the lavish care of numerous succeeding 
oAvners h.as prevented ihe coveilet and curtains 
from becoming frayed and Avorm-eaten ; but the 
liangings still remain perfect masterjncces of the 
Lyoii-b looms, Avhence they i.i.sucd a century ago. 
The embroidered initials call iqi sad recoilectioii.s, 
so let us go on to the adjoining Halle, da Consnl, 
Avith its round green-coveied table and chairs. 
Here, .at this very table, under ihe warring First 
Empire, decibion.s Avere taken hig with the fate 
ot nations ; and momentous councils Avere held 
under that Kecoud Einjure, whose motto Avas 
peace, though it, too, A\as often identificfl with 
Avar. Next comes the throne-room, feei).irated 
from this hy a w'all many feet thick, jiainted 
dark blue, Avith gold jLurs-do-lin, a design wdiich 
carries us back to the tinm of St Janus. On we go 
through rooms Avith elaborate ceilings and inlaid 
floors of corresjiondiiig design, some of wdiich 
emanated from the arti'^tic mind of the lock.smilh- 
kiiig Ijouis XVI., until we reach the library, a 
long low room, the hivouiite haunt of Napoleon 
III. Here he spent many hours in study and 
in 'arranging the books, some ot which his 
name on the cover. 

How can word.s be found to describe all the 
beauties of the succeeding rooms or the memories 
they recall ' To do the hitter would be to write 
an entire liLtory of Ifrance. Here, over this 
chimney-piece, an equestrian statue in relief of 
Henri I v. ; this is the study of Francis 1. ; in 
that room Louis XIII. Avas born : indeed, it would 
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scorn that each room brings back a separate refen. 
Let ns linger a few momenta in the iHalle des I^tes^ 
the ballroom of the palace, and endeavour to do 
justice to its beauties. Oak panels decorated with 
silver crescent and golden laurels, with which 
mingle the initials of Henri II. and Diana of 
Poitiers. A deep rcccs.s, with cushion scats in 
each of the many windows, where the ladies .smile 
and flirt between the dances. The ceiling by that 
Italian, honoured, b} long residence at the French 
court, with a French name, le Priinatice. A 
portrait of the old master, painted by himself, 
goes down to posterity in one of the numerous 
figures which croivd the ceiling. AVhen the court 
is tired of dancing, and the strains of the last 
minuet liave died away from the musicians’ 
gallery, the attendants' wheel in supper tables 
from the doors at the uther end. Where are now 
the balls and feasts, vliich then seemed never 
ending ? (lone, alas, for ever ’ Bacchus and 
Terpsichore ha\c joined liands, and fled with tliat 
extinct court which invoked/heir presence, never 
more to return. Yet now, fancy may picture the 
moonlight shining in upon the spectres of fair 
•vmmen and brave men, who pace together the 
stately minuet, while ghostly musicians play 
instruments wliich give forth no sound. ‘Even in 
daylight, little imagination enables iis to hear 
again the sound of music and laughter which 
re-echoed so often from old Primaticciu’s ceiling, 
and to people once more that ancient hall with 
succeeding generations of rank and beauty. 

Tune passes, so wc inu'-t fain pass on through 
the room wdicre Pius VI 1. vas held a prisoner 
during the First Ihnpire A ^'cry tolerable 
captivity, so far as comfort goes, in rooms with 
Cordovan leather hangings, Beauvais tapestry and 
frescoes. Undei the glass cover of an inlaid table 
the signature of the iione in red ink is shoun. 
Last of all the rooms nefore we come to the 
theatre is the curious Galcric dcs Asnefte% deco- 
rated — as its name implies —with plates screwed 
into oak panelling, encli bearing a representation 
of a royal palace. 

We are now only separated by a passage from 
the Sulla da Spectacle or fbcatre, ivhich must in- 
deed have seen many famous ‘spectacle^,’ compara- 
tively modern though it !.'■ Pull off one oi the 
holland covers of the balcony seat.s, and look at 
the splendid golden silk with wdiich it is covered. 
On the front row, on one side of the gangway, tlie 
scat of that nufortunalt* lady who still livi-.s an 
exile amongst us ; <in the other, that of her 
departed husband. Below, in the pit, sat the 
officers ; above, in boxes, decently seprmitcd by a 
gilded lattice from the ,vffulgence of Empire, the 
servants of the palace. Behind the balcony are 
retiring-rooms for the ladies, with luxurious 
lounges and soft carpets. In this tinj" space, the 
comMum ordinams du roi (or de Vcmpereur\ 
hidden by royal command from their splendid 
house in the Iviio llichelieu, performed in the 
presence of the court. The scenery remains 
untouched, as it was at the last perlbrmance hohl 
there, now nearly twenty years ago. The stage is 
only showm to those who have obtained a special 
pennission, wdiich we had not ; hut a little 
persuasion w’as sufficient to prevail upju the 
guardian to commit this slight breach of duty ; 
and after assuring himself that no one wus 
following, he produced a key, and let us in 


through a .small door, which he carefully locked | 
after him. A novel experience it W'as to tread 
the boards of that .stage, where so many eele- , 
brated actors had trod, and to look on the Ijonse" 
with its holland-covereci scats. We stayed so long 
wandering about the greenroom and peering* into j 
the dressing-rooms, that only a reminder from 
our guide that wc were trespassers, drew" u.s 
thence. He, how^ever, was substantially re- 
w’ardod, when at last he iisheri'd us forth again, j 
into the chilly air, and with a ^JJonjour, messieurs’ 
hurried back to liis w'arm corner by the stove. 

Full an we w’ere of the beauties of Ihc palace, 
we felt that even at this period of the year our 
visit w'ould not be complete until W'o Imd seen 
‘■ometliiii" oi the forest ; so, having still a little 
I'liH t{» s]».ire, Ave plunged at random into it. 
The < bare trunks and snow-covered ground wuld 
only give tin* faintest iile{> of its summer sphni- 
»Iour, and avc Avore soon content to return and 
mak(‘ our way hoincAvards, after re-iting and 
iiiarA'cllnig a moment at its snpeiiiatural ^tilliioss 
and sfdi tilde. 

Exilaswere tlie Avnys of the old i./iirts Avhicli 
had their home ,^at Fontainebleau, the guest 
departing from tins feast of beauty is fam to 
e\eei)t them iroin the oLl adage, and belioA'i* Ibat 
Avhereas the evil they ditl is interred AAuth their 
bones, the good remains in the pictnref?, the 
statiK's, the tapestne.s, and all the tlioiisand-and- 
one beauties of the palace, ’’their minted handi- 
Avork, incciitiA'cs to the achievement of further 
artistic triumphs by posterity. Thougli the grave 
has closed upon the splendour of llicir lives, 
utter oblivion can iieAer overtake them Avhile tins 
noble edifice remains tlieir AVitness. 


(UXiUKTTE. 

BY nuon CONWAY. 

BECiTNn ]»(■! eyes lo me anrl you 
The taidilost arc ami Muest, 

Shall storms ausc In'twcen us two, 

The ohlcsl friomls ami truest 
She Hiilles on me ; iny heart Is light, 
Ami joins is ske}H'J. in sorrow, 

Ami yit the flower I gave to-night, 

(She ’ll tJirrnv to you to-morrow. 
Coi|uctt(' is she , BO say''AvIth me 
‘Let him wFo wins her weai lici ; 
And fair — however fair she be, 
Thcie’s manj a hasaie fairer.’ 

Put if it haj), and well it may, 

That each in vain has pleaded, 

If all my songs are thiow^n aw a:’, 

And all your sighs unheeded, 

We ’ll vow ourselves no hermit’s vows, 
We ’ll cross no foaming billow, 

We’ll bind about our diurnal brow’S 
No wrcatliH of mournful willow ; 

But show, in spite of her disdain, , 
We yet can live without her ; 

And joining hands, we ’ll laugh again, 
And think no more about her ! 
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^ PLEASl-ltLS poll THE SICK. 
(’heeufdlnI'Iss anil a biMVc; heart win half the 
battle in many an illness. %Vhy should not the 
sulferci* be made as hapj)y as may be I Hajipini'ss 
and hudering are not sueh jneom]>atibh‘ states us 
they u])poar at first sight. The long iinpiisoned 
days may after all n main in memory as a happy 
time. For a child* it has per]lap^ left an impres- 
fciou of a rpiiet intc'rval when there was niiicli 
putting out of one’.s tongue to the doctor, but also 
mueh pi'tting and ])uddiiig. Why should it not 
leave for oLL'i* luimH an imprebsion of a gentfer 
interval ol hie, wlien there was ]Min perhaps to 
be endured, but mui b uLo to be enjoyed — more 
kmdiiesrt and more of tlie ploaMires that love tan 
( rente even amid .sull'enng ; for what is there that 
love cannot do? Alas! there is one thing that 
love cannot do, and it comes readily to mind 
jvhen we are thinking of the side — it cannot save. 
It cannot even spare jiain, though it craves to 
hear the pain instead. Yet, ev<*n so, wdiat is 
thert* that lovi" will not do? For vihatit cannot 
ward olF, it can eoltiui. It can devise means for 
making short the tedious Imurs ; and when sufler- 
ing is not acute *n‘ weakness extreme, it can 
hegude* the sick into enjoying jilea-sures, wdiich, 
given with sympath), may amount even to posi- 
tive happiness. 

’Vibits are supposed to ullbrd consolation; hut 
what kind of vi.sits are these to be ? AVhen a man 
has toothache, and the landlady or the parloiir- 
[ maid iiiakeb a speech of consolation, it is some- 
times a visit that intensifies the aching. ‘Ah, Mr,’ 
says the compassionate landlady, ‘I know’ w'liat 
it is to hav^i the toothache, sir. I’\e had it that 
bad, sir — it was l\,ke shutting my jaws on the 
«f a knife, sir ! ’ This comfort is iiiea^t to 
go «j^ight to the sufferer’s heart ; it geuerally 
§o(!S straight to his teeth.* AVheii a rustic condoles 
with a friend wlio has a sjiraiued foot, he tells 
him for his conifoA all about the boy who got 
his leg caught^ in the reaping-macliine ; and when 
my lord’s valet is privdleged to console hi^ master 
whose gout has appeared alarminj^y early, ten 


to one that my 'lord’s valet w’ill mention the 
agonies of his late master ‘wdth tlie chalk round 
about his knuckles as big as marbles ! ’ In fact, 
in some quarters, the ailments of other unfortu- 
nates Seem to be considered the mobt encouraging 
and strengthening topic that qp.u be chosen. 

The real object lu view ought to be to induce 
the mind to forget the sufferings of the body 
The news of the day, told little by little, is a 
pleasuie to an invalid. Of course, in suggesting 
these pleasures, we are alwujs presupposiiig that 
those only are selected winch the sufferer is able to 
bear. For instance, a liobtile politic<il article from 
the Ttmn would liai'dly be soothing to a statesman 
iiicapantaled from w’ork ; or adulation of the 
last new novel w’uiild not help an overworked 
w'riter to he still and wait for health. The great 
secret ol success in conversation by the sick- 
bed is feimjily to take to heart the interests and 
the s)nij)atliics of tliose for wLose sake we speak. 
Often enougli, unkind sayings are made to travel, 
and the beeds of dibseiisiou fly as readily ab thistle- 
down. Why not collect from memory, instead, 
the Und things W’e have heard said of our helpleas 
fiicnd, or of those he cares for most? It W'oiild 
be the sow’ing of a wdiolc harvest of trusty friend - 
ship, all ready for the time of return to outer life 
ami tu friends perhaps uncai-ed for before. There 
are very few of our aeipuiintance of w’liom w’e 
have not lieard kind words, too genuine to flatter 
in the telling. Not i^ily cheering words and 
toue.s, but clieenng looks form the pleasures 
of the sick. If there be a new face m the room, 
let it he a bright face ; there is no sunshine like 
the sunshine of bright looks. Above all, the con- 
stant companion at the’ bedside bhouJd give the 
pleasuie ot bright look.s, cost what they may. 

Beading aloud is suppobed to be a certain 
source of recreation ; it is the con.staut offer of 
kind-heai’ted visitorb, who never dream that 
unless well done, it may be, instead, a certain 
soured* of headaches and an intolerable bore. 
Reading for the sick is an art in itself. Wliat 
is to be reaiP And how is it to be read? 
These arc question-s that must be settled with 
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I care and judgment, differently in each individu® 
1 case. But a few suggestions may help thore 
1 who are anxious to mi^e reading a rest and a 
pleasure in a sickroom. Let us suppose, for 
example, that a story is chosen. It may be a 
book like Alice in IVonderland ; for children’s 
books have a charm for the old in their simpli- 
city, and require but little mental effort. 0^ it 
may be a humorous ^book from the other side 
of the Atlantic. Or it may be a novel. All 
through, our case is merely for example ; more 
serious reading is often a source of peace and 
comfort, but our subject here is merely recreation. 
The first thing to do is to glance through the 
book, to choose, and, if heed bo, to mai'k with 
a pencil the nio.st lively or characteristic passage.s. 
Tliose passages are to be road and the .story 
told to connect them. Or if the reading-time 
be long enough, only dull pa'^yi or heavy para- 
graphs might be marked, and all the unmarked 
parts read, with only a few words told to bridge 
over the excisions. The narrative need not, 
as a rule, be scrupulously read from the finst 
page to the last ; and if the reader hits not 
quick perception enough to suit it to the listener 
as he goes along, a few pencil-marks ought 
at least to warn him of dry or unsuitable 
passages coming. The best reader will be quick 
enough to make his changes as ho roads, adding 
a word to explain who speaks m the dialogue, 
or running on over tedious pages, so as to keep 
the listener’s attention. 

A little ut a tune is a golden rule in reading 
for the sick. We must road for them as the 
birds sing for us— with plenty of short pauses. 
Their thoughts are not so active as ours ; leave 
them ipiiot moments to loUow. Above all, if 
they enjoy a joke, let them hear us enjoying 
it too, for there is contagion in laughter ; ami 
as long as the gleam of fun la.*^ts, let us not 
hurry them away to hear otlier things, and 
forget it. It is hanlly necessary to hint that 
the reading should be slow, and the voice at 
once distinct and lull of life — not loud, but quiet 
and clear, with a variation of tone sympathetic 
with the sense of the reading. In this manner, 
a book would be known and enjoyed without 
being laboriously read all through ; and a little 
reading ought to provide occupation for a long 
time, for there should Vo many stoppages for 
talk, like wayside stations on a railway journey. 
The more amusing the talk, the better; critical 
remarks, thrown in as we go along, m.iy brighten 
not only tlie wayside 2'>aiise3 but the journey 
itself ; like an amusing friend in our railway 
carriage inclined to talk of what is to be seen 
by the way. 

All occupations ought to be spread out to 
cover lightly the long day of helplc.ssness. We 
cannot do with tlio sick what we ourselves do 
in health, turn from one duty to another, aj),xiona 
to lose no moments between, so that the most 
work may be got through in tlie shorbist time. 
Their attention has to be gently engaged during 
their waking hours ; these hours can have but 

little occupation to cover them, so we must 
spread it all out lightly with shoi;t breaks and 
gaps. A little thing may occupy weak hands and 
a weary mind very pleasantly for a long time ; 
there is no losing time then, and there shopld 
be no hurry ; all is gain that gives a» interest 
to the long helpless liours. 

Quiet is necessary between the pleasures Tif 
the sick, and then especially it is important to 
leave in view something pleasant for the eyes 
to look upon. A bouquet of llowcr.s or, better 
still, a doweling jdant, by day gives a charm 
to even a dull room ; but the plant and the 
invalid should perliaps jiart company at night. 
The decoration of the room will lose its value 
unles.s little rdMnge<s arc made ; tlii' coming of 
a new bit of ornament ol any kind is, lor 
the sitk, something like a new plav thing to 
a child. If the room bo fdull and somewhat 
dark, brightness is hardly less needed tlian 
whiteness and neatness. We have seen the 
wliolo wall of a little room brightened by one 
fan of Chri.stma.s or New Year cards hanging 
llat against the dingy room-jiaiier ; ilic cards 
were gummed to a cardboartl loiiiid.ition the 
sliajic and .size of a large open fan, auu a hanging 
bow of a ri<‘h colour was .supposetl to be tlie 
fastening at tlie point below, wliere the fan (qiens. 
Such decorations as this, placed siianngly and 
with taste, are better than large pictures ’ for a 
dull room. The foreign objects that are now 
sold, as one might say, for half nothing, are very 
useful, too, for brightciiing the corners and the 
mantel-shelf, and making guy .some table, whence 
they ought to bainsli Ihe useleH.s bottles and 
.spbons that are sometimes a liideous sight in a 
sickroom The decoration of the room is oni* 
of the iileasure.s of convalc.sccnci', and it is also 
a nccc.‘«'!ary pleasure lu those very -ad cases 
where a person whose niiml is eneigetic is 
obliged, perliay>g by some painful accident, to 
lie m the same I'oom lor weeks or mouths. Tu 
summer, when it can be maiuged witliout daiige:^ 
of cold, a sight of tlie ])ro,pcct from the 
window — a glimpse of the fields and skie.s — is 
one of the greatest picas ure.s for the inqiri.soncd 
life 

Another pleasure for an invalid i.s the chance 
of doing something for those who are well. Even 
the giving of .aiivice, or giv.ng hints for the 
hou'-ehold or the room, or for the studies of 
children, or for the dresses of daughters, is all 
a cheering change, it means that the sick are. . . 
of use ; and they long to be useful again. Lc^ ‘ 
them help a little, if it be possible ; let them 
even enjoy the /ielusion that tlicir share in soAie 
work IS iinjioiiaut ; certainly it ought to be 
vuluid h^ancy-work, and especially knitting or 
cruel let- work with wool, is a good pastime for 
feminine hands m convalescence. Soim'times the 
pleasure is greater when the knittj'd wool is 
destined for the poor, to wlio.se children such , 
work IS very useful. These are some of-f L! . » 
pleasure.', that make home yirecious contracted 
with sickness in ho.spitjilb ; and for thc*J 'whe^ 
are obliged to be hospital yiaticnts, some of the 
home pica.siircs might be contrived. If people ' 
knew liow brxiks, pictures, and illustrated papers 
aie prized in lio.spital3, they wovld make an 
effort tck provide them, and also toys and Christ- 
mas cards for children. But, above all, the 
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AT TREVENNA COTTAGE. 


greatest pleasure of tlio sick is the easiest to 
give. One Comfort at least ought to come with 
a^ affliction: it ought to he a revelation of the 
love thal.lives for them in other hearts. 

• 

, AT TKEVENNA COTTAGE. 

A STORY IN EIGHT CHAFERS.— CHAP. VI. 

Stonelandb is a 'quiet, old-fashioned country 
town of about two thousand inhabitants, on the 
borders of tlie Peak district. It liad been dai'k 
for some hours when Mr Mimcaster alighted at 
the railway station and inquired his way to 
the one tolerable lujtcl of which the little town 
cun boast Next morning, he sallied iorth, and 
was not long in finding his way to* No. 5 
Town How, the adftress given him by Dr May- 
field. It proved to be a small six -roomed house, 
one of a number of others f-imilar lu si/e and 
appearance. There was a card in the window 
announcing apartments to -let, which struck Mr 
Mimcaster as being somewhat, singular m such 
an out-of-the-way spot. But he found later on 
that Stonelands is a great gathering-place for 
anglers during the fi.shing seavson, many of whom 
prefer to hire (juict rooms ol their own, rather 
than jmt up \\ith the iioi«o and bustle of an 
inn. • 

Mr T\runca'^t('r, who was a man of quiik 
resolves, cTO.ssed the ro.id and knocked at the 
door ol No r», Ifi.s .summons was I'c-^ponded to 
b7 a tall, thin, frnh'd woman, in tleep mourning, 
whom, ti’oni 1.1 k* dosi iiptioii given him by T)r 
!M.iy field, he had no dilliculty in ri'cogmsing 
a.s Mrs Preedy. Yes, he could liavo the apart- 
ments — u bedroom and a small sitting-room — if 
lie cluKi' to pav a week’s rent in advance, she 
told liirii in re]>Iy to hi.s fpieiies ; adding that, 
in a place like Stonelands, tliey never troubled 
gentlemen about relerences. Two bonrs later, 
•Mr Muiieaster w.is comfortahly installi'd in hi.s 
rooms. So far, fortune had hivoured him more 
than he had dared to hope, A little latter, he 
discovered that when Mrs Preedy was without 
lodgers, she lived entirely alone, but that when 
her rooms were occupied, a neighbour’s daughter 
was called in to ^s,sist iii the hoiKehol'l duties. 
Thut^fir.st afternoon, ]\lr8 Freed v liorbelf took in 
Mr Muncaster’s tea — the old-f.isliioned hours for 
meals being still adhered to in Stonelands. 

, ‘I am alraid, inii’am, that }ou have recently 
lost a near relative ? ’ Mr Munca.stor vi*ntured to 
remark, witli a glance at Mra^ I’rcedy’s bla^k 
gown. 

She stivred at him for a moment or two with 
a sort of cdld suspicion, and then she said drily • 
‘Yes, sir, a very near relative. — Will you please 
to rmg if you wa: I .nvP^-ng more?’ It wa.s 
evident ttiat no mU rui.i. 'U w;-., to be gained 
by questioning Mta Preedy. 

Next morning the neighbour’s daugUti*r, Maggie, 

, apijr^''red on the scene and took in the new 
lodger’s breakfa.st. MP Muucastei’ was not long 
in finding out that the girl had a tongue, and 
liked to hear hefself talk, e, specially when Mrs 
Preedy was not by to check her loquacity. In 
le.ss than twenty-four hours, Maggie^ and Mr 
IMuncaster were on the best of terms. The girl 
was flattemd by the evident inttficest which the 


pleasant, smiling gentleman from London took 
in her gossip and chatter. 

• On the third morning after his arrival, as 
Mr Muncaster was munching his toast, he and 
Maggie being alone in the house at the time, 
he said to the girl : ‘ I see that Mrs Preedy 
is in deep mourning. I presume that she has 
lately lost some one very near and dear to her ? ’ 
He purjipsely refrained fivin lookinjj at Maggie 
as he put the qiu'slion ; he was afraiil she might 
notice the eager light in his eyes. 

‘She’s in mourning for her brother, sir. She 
was very fond of him.’ 

‘Then she will no doubt feel hi.s los.s very 
much. Did he die here in Stonelands ? ’ 

‘O no, sir. At sonio place a lung way off 
-v«oine place by the sea, a deal warmer than 
it is here. It was consumption ho died of. lie 
was ill for more than a year, poor man.’ 

‘No doubt, Mrs Preedy was with liim when 
ho died ? ’ ^ 

‘O yes, sir. fehe got, a telegraft, and was 
just m time to sec him at the last.’ 

‘ Did you know this Mr- -Mr ’ 

‘Mr Sadgrove, sir — Mattlunv Sadgrove was his 
namet’ 

For a moment or two, Mr Muncaster scarcely 
breathed. What startling\ discovery was he on 
the brink of? He went on toying carelessly 
with the butter-knife. 

‘ Yes, I knew him quite vvellj’ continued the 
garrulous Maggie ‘lie was living here in this 
house, at the time ho was first took bad. He 
was a scbooliuaster, sir ; ami after he lost his 
wife, lie came to Stonelands ; but be didn’t seem 
to get on very well, and then his health broke 
<lowri, and lie had to give up the school. After 
that, he went away, and I never saw him 
again.’ 

‘ Mr Sadgrove had no family, I .‘'iippo.se ? ’ 

‘One little giil, sir. She’s away in France, 
livmg with some frimids of her mother’s. There 
is a likeness, sir, iti tlie album both of Mr 
Sadgrove and his little girL Perhaps you would 
like to see them ? ’ 

Mr Muiicastei ’.s heart came into his mouth, 
as the saying is. It was all he could do not 
to betray his eagerness. 

‘Tt is a sad .storjr, Maggie; but life abounds 
with such,’ he replied. ‘ Yes, I think I should 
like to see the portrait^ you speak of.’ 

Accordingly, Maggie fetched the album out 
of Mrs Preedy ’s aitting-room, and pointed out 
to Mr Muncaster the likenc.-^.s of Mr Sadgi'ove, 
and also that of his daughter, a girl apparently 
about ten years of age. On the latter was written 
the name ‘ Florrie Sadgrov^'e.’ 

Mr Muncaster liail not forgotten what Dr 
Mayfield had told liim. Florrie was the name 
which the man who called himself Edward 
Saverne had uttered more than once in his sleep 
during the last days of his illness. ^lere was 
another link in the chain of evidence ! 

He gave the album back to Maggie with some 
commonplace remark, and presently the girl left 
the room, taking the book with her. 

MS’ Muncaster put on his hat and went out 
for a walk in the quiet fields. In truth, his 
blood felt slightly fevered. He couhl no longer 
doubt that he held the clue to a daring and 
ingenious imposture ; * yet he could not help 
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marvelling at tlie s^eries of apparently trivial 
circumstances whicli, following one on th^ 
other, had ended by placing that clue in hia 
hands. 

The question now was, what his next step 
ought to be ; but it was a question which a 
few minutes’ thought sufficed to decide. It was 
evident that the next link in the chain of evi- 
dence must be the identification of Matthew 
Sadgrove witli the man who died at Boscoinbi* 
Regis and was buried there under the name of 
Edward Saverne. Dr Mayfield was the only 
ma» who was able to settle that point, and 
there was only one mode by which he could 
do it. The moment Mr IMuncaster saw his next 
step cleai-ly, he turned back in the direction 
of his lodgings, but he called in at the post- 
office on his way. In answer to his inquiiy, the 
official there tohl him that there was only one 
delivery at Boscoinbe Regis on Sundays. That 1 
was all he wanted to know, ^turday morning 
was now here ; and on W edneaday next at noon ! 
Captain Avory would call by appointimmt at 
the London office for his cheiiue. But Mr 
Muncaster had made up his mind that when 
the captain put in an uppearaucc, it .should not 
be a cheque, but checkmate, that he should find 
m readiness lor him. He iverit back to has 
lodgings, gut out las dc.sk, and made a pretence 
of being busy letter-writing ; but he was, in 
fact, quietly on the watch, and lie sat wdtli the 
door ajar, listening to every movement in the 
house. It was needful that, by liook or by crook, 
he should obtain possession of the portrait of 
Matthew Sadgrove. 

The day wore on ; his simple dinner was 
lartakeu of, and then ho was lett alone again, 
)ut still he sat waiting. At length In- oppor- 
tunity came. Mrs Preedy wont out to make 
her Saturday purchases ; and Maggie, taking 
advantage ol the fact, was soon gossiping over 
the garden-wall w'llli another young lady similarly 
circumstanced to lier.sclf. The sound of their 
carclcs‘< chatter, with now and tlien a shiill 
burst of laughter, reached Mr Muncaster in his 
sitting-ioom, Tie rose, and ojiening liis tloor a 
little widei’, he stood for a minute h.stening ; 
tlien with light quick footste]»s, he cros.sed the 
little pa'^sage whicli divided his room from tliat 
of Mrs Preedy, and opening the «loor of the 
latter, he went in. One rapid glance round 
showed him the object he had come in search 
of. It Lay, with some other books, on a table 
near the window^ With dexterous fingers he 
extracted the photograph ,Jie wanted, and then, 
having replaced the album, he got back undis- 
covered to hi.s own room. It wais an act which 
under other circumstances Mr Muncaster wamld 
never have thought of perpetrating ; but in this 
case he hoped the end would justify the means. 
In fighting against cunning and chicanery, one 
cannot always choose one’s weapons. 

There wa.s just lime to catch the evening mail. 
Mr Muncaster wrote a few hurried lines to Dr 
Mayfield, m which he asked him to be good 
enough to inform the W'riter by return of post 
whetlier he recognised the inclosed photog''*aph 
as a likeness of any one wliom he had ever 
know’n or attended professionally, lie imi-posely 
mentioned no names in his note ; he wanted 
I the evidence, it any shoifid be forthcoming, to 
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be imsuggested by any hint on his part. Ho 
went out and posted the letter. '•The answ’or 
was to be addre.s.sed to him at the Stonelaiids 
post-office. ** 

The letter reached Dr Mayfield in diie course 
on Sunday morning ; but as there is no 'mail out 
of Boscombe Regis on the evening of that daj, 

Ills answer did not reach Mr Muncaster till late 
on Monday. Dr Mayfield wrote to the following 
effect: ‘Till! photograph inclosed iii your letter, 
whicli 1 now return, is an undoubted likeness 
of the late Mr Edward Saveiiic, the gentleman 
who died a few week? ago at Trevenna Cottage. 
That IS a point on whicli there can be no mistake, 
for, although the portrait would apjiear to have 
been taken previou.sly to the commencement of 
his liLs^ illness, his features were of too maiked 
a character, and the resemblance is too striking, 
to leave any room for doubt.’ ** 

Mr Muncaster smih'il grimly as he refolded 
the doctopa n<»te, ‘It is just as I thought,’ he 
said. ‘Til the morning, Mis Preedy and 1 must 
have a little private cmilab ; and afiei* that, hey 
presto ! for Lornlon, in time to w'cleome our 
friend the captain on Wednesday.’ 

Mr JMuncuster V cut to bed that n^ht in high 
goud-liumour with himself, and yc't he wa^ i>uzzled 
—so much puzzded, in J.ut, that he was able to 
obtain but little .sleep. Judging from what Dr 
Mayfield had told mm of ]\frs Preedy, and 
from what he had seen of her, lie eoiild ''-u.iIn 
bring himself to Ixdieve that she was a woman 
who would kiKAMiigly allow hersell to beeome 
an iii.strument in the perpetration of a fraud 
of any kind. If lus knowledge of huiuiiii nature 
w<a< not at fault, then was Mrs Precd> just the 
oppo.site of a pel. on of that stamp ; yet, on the 
fate of the affair as it now stood, the evidene(> 
seemed (had agaiii.''i her. Of her hiotliiu’, he 
of coiii.se knev no more than Dr Maj field had 
tohl him ; hut it .seemixl scarcely open to doiilit 
that in taking another man’s name and pensoii- 
ality on himself, he must have known quite veil' 
what he was ahout. But then came the (|ue.stion 
— by vhat motive.s were Mrs I’l'oedy and Matthew 
8adgrov«* influenced in eonni\ing at the pen-dona- 
tion of antjther man hy the latter? Sadgrove 
himself was dead ; in wliat way, then, wuis it 
po.s^ihlc for him to beiielit hy the fraud. It 
was a question ovei which iMr Muncaster puzzled 
liimselt in vain. With reg.ard to Captain Avory’s 
motives in the uflair, it vas not needful to ask 
what they wi re 

At breaklast next moimrig, Mr Muncaster could* 
not help noticing that Maggie had recently been 
in teaivs. In ailswer to lus questions, she told 
him in a hurried whi.sjicr th.it Mrs lh:pedy had 
discovered that the portrait of her brother had 
been nb.-dtracte(l from the album, and that she 
Imd said it was impo.ssible that any one but 
Maggie could have taken it. 

Air Aluncaster mu.sed for a moment or two, 
then Jie said : ‘ Set your mind at rest, Mag'^. ' ' 
It wa.s I who took the jiortrait.’ 

‘You, sir? Oh!’ exclaimed tlie astonished' 
girl 

‘1 had certain reasons for borrowing it for a 
couple of days ; but you may tell Airs Preedy 
that I am quite prepared to return itj if she will 
favour me with a few minutes’ conversation as 
soon as breakfast is over.’ 






AT TREVENNA COTTAGE. 


Half an hour later, Mrs Preedy walked into 
lilt* room, her black-iuittcned arms folded across 
lifjr chest, looking as grim and nncomproniisin;^ 
as ever. . 

Pray, be seated, Mrs Preedy; I hope that I 
shall not have occasion to detain you very Ion",’ 
smid Mr !Muneaster, indicatiri" a ('hair opposite 
his own on the other side of the little table. 

She favoured liipi with a slight inelin.ition of 
th(' liead and sat down, 

‘In the first place, allow mo to return the 
photograph ot your brother,’ went on Mr Mun- 
caster, ‘and at the same time to crave your pardon 
for the liberty I took in removing it from your 
album.’ 

‘It was indeed a very great liberty on your 
jiart, sir,’ answered in a dry, liarsl^ voice, ' 
‘mure especially coividering that you are a total , 
stranger to me.’ j 

Mr Muneaster smiled ‘T fnisl, Mrs Preedy, I 
that we shall not be total straiigeis to each other ^ 
after to-day.’ 1 

‘ I do not understand you, sir.’ 

‘ Ton will hy-and-by, T ,liave no doubt. It | 
is now due to you to give you my reasons for 
.'''-.trartnig the portiait of a man 
v, !'■ I I' ' » I u 111 mv life.’ j 

‘ It uas an art, sir, which notlnng can excuse. 
It was r ii Iv V' ‘ till' a» t ol a gmlloman.’ I 

i\lr M ill ' 1 4 ' this rrnuii'k ]*ass. TiCaning ' 

foniard a hllle uith Ills arms on tin' table, and , 
fixing liH eyes stisidily on Mr d''. he said ' 

imjiio'-sivrly • ‘J look the ' '.up your j 

album, madam, beranse I wanted to (»btam a I 
litlle information ii'sperting tlie late Mr Matihew i 
Sailgiovo, otlieruise kiiox\n us Air Edward j 
.Sax erne.’ ' 

II a bomb bad exploded at Min Preedy'.s foil' 
she could si’im rlv have been more startled IJer J 
face turned a ghastly >elloxv ; she bait ro.se from ' 
her chair, and thru sat doxvn again ; she gasped | 
foi breath, and the wnids she tried to speak died J 
^ixvay ni an inarticulate murmur ' 

‘'J’ake )Oiir time, ma’am, take your time,’ .said ' 
Mr Muneaster encuiiiagingly. ‘it, xvill be nece.«- ! 
sar} that I slioulil put certain (piestions to you, ! 
but they xvill be fexv and simple, and all that I { 
ask fium xoii is a straightfoi ward an.swer to each ; 
of them ’ • 1 

Evitlently Mr-i Preedy xvas a woman ol con- j 
.siderable nervix In a veiy short tune she had 
recovered her composure, and was to all appear- j 
ijnce as cool and collected as usual. I 

* My brotlu'i’ is dead,’ she said at length with ■ 
little quaver in her voice, ‘apd I am not in 
the liabit of talking about family affairs to J 
fitrangers,’* 1 

‘t,hiitc nfjht, Mrs I’reedy ; a very laudable 
precaution on yoiir part, all tilings considei-ed. ' 
Jlut there are exceptions to every rule, and this ; 
is one of tliem.’ 

^ , ‘ What i,s it that' yon want to knoxv ?’ she a,skod 

after* a short silence, loolcing very hard al Mr 
.^MW-i^ter. 

‘ 1 xvant to know thC roason.s xvhich induced 
yonr hrotlier, whose real name was Matthew 
Sadgrovc, who wRs a sehoolmastor by profes- 
sion, ami wjio has a daught,er at the present 
time living in Franco, to accompany a certain 
Captain Avory and his wife to Boacombe Regis, 
and there ilive, die, and be burJIjd under the 


»ame of Edw’ord .Saverne — a suppo.sed cousin of 
Ciipbiin Avory, wdio w'as said to have recently 
returned froni Australia. Tliat is wdiat I want 
to know', Mrs Preedy.’ 

Again she changed colour, but she kept on 
staring stonily into Mr Muncastcr’s eyes, almost 
as though he had mesmerised her. After a little 
wKile she said . ‘ T know of no right by which 
von dbme here and put Such questions to me. 
In any case, I decline to answer them. The 
matter to which you refer can by no possibility 
concern you : me it does concern. It is niy 
business, and such I intend it to remain.’ 

Mr Muncahter noticed that she did not attempt 
any denial ot the facts he had put before her, 

I as many people in her* place w^ould undoubtedly 
have done. This seemed to him a hopeful 
sign. 

‘If that be your determination, Mrs Preedy,’ 
he said, ‘ I am ^>rry to say that 1 can only look 
upon you as heiag equally guilty W’lth Captain 
Avory as regards the vile fraud which you and 
he in conjiiiiftion w'ould seem to liave’ 

‘Fraud' fraud’’ burst out Mrs Preedy ex- 
(ifedlv. ‘Wbut iH tlie man raving about ? J have 
bad notlnng to do wnth any fraud.’ 

Theiewas that m her l(pne and manner which 
xvent far tow^ards convincing Mr Muneaster that 
she was speaking the truth ; so, in order to 
simjdify matteis, he now proceeded to enligliton 
her as to his name, occnjiation, and the object 
of Ins journey to Stonel.inds, but without telling 
her the source from whicli he had derived his 
inforinalioii respecting her brother Never in 
his life had he seen any one more genuinely 
astonislied than W'as Mrs Preedy. She was now^ 
ns I'oady to volunteer information as she had 
lieeii reticent liefore. What slie had to tell, 
when she had in some measure recovered her 
composure, w'as to the following purport. 

AVhen Matthew .Sadgvove’s school failed and 
his heallli broke down, the prospect l>efore him 
and Ins sister xvas ol the gloomiest kind. Mrs 
Piei'dx liad an annuity of tlnity pounds a year, 
and the cottage in xvliicli she lived xxais her 
oxvn ; but beyond that she liad nothing except 
what .she might make by means of a few chance 
lodgers dni'ing tlie summer months ; wdnle her 
lirother xvas ab.-olufely ])eiiniless. From the 
b(‘gniiiiiig of his illness, .Sadgrove apparently 
felt sure that he wumld never ri'covor, and it 
xvas this conviction on his part xvhich would 
seem in a great measure to account for wdiat 
folloxved. A'notlier point xvhicli preyed on his 
irnnd, and was not without its influence on 
after-ex'ents, was the conbcionsiieas that in a little 
xvhile his daughter xx'ould be left not only 
fatlierle.s.^, but pr nmless. His wife’s friends bad 
taken charge ot her for a time, but it was unite 
understood that the ^irraiigcmeiit wa.s merely a 
tenqiorary one. 

It watT at Cleethorpes, a quiet little .vatering- 
])lace on the Lincolnshire coast, that Sadgrove, 
xvho xvas there for the benefit of his health, 
made the acquaintance of Captain Avory and j 
his wife. As to hoxv the introduction came 
about^ Mrs Preedy did not seem quite clear. 
They may have been lodging in the same house, 
or they may have met casually on the sands, 
and have struck up acquaintanceship, as 
people often do in such quiet places. Be that ' 
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as it may, Captain Avory Imrl not been many 
times in the cx-schoolmaatei-’s company before 
he began to sketch the outline of a certain 
scheme by moans of which, according to him, 
they both might largely benefit. It would appear 
that Sadgrovo in one of his despondent moods 
had told the captain that he knew himself to 
be a doomed man, and the latter on his part 
must have had some» inkling of the nipcesaitous 
circumstances of the invalid. The proposition 
elaborated by him little by little, so as to gra- 
dually familiarise his hearer’s mind with its 
peculiar features, was to the following effect : 
Sadgrove was at once to leave the bleak Lincoln- 
shire coast, and go and reside with Cai»tain 
Avory at a certain sheltered nook ou the south- 
west coast — a change which would have the 
undouhlod efl'cct of prolonging the sick man’s 
life. Th('re he was to have every c.are and 
attention which his case might require, free of 
cost to himself Further, witj^ii three months 
of Sadgrove’s death, uhenevor that event should 
take place, the captain would bind himself to 
pay over to Mrs Preody the sum of five hundred 

f io'unds for the sole use and benefit of Sadgrove’s 
itlle daughter. In return for this, all tlmt the 
sick man was required to do was to change 
his name and identity — to be no longer Matthew 
Sadgrove, the ex-schoolmaster of Stonelands, but 
to bo henceforward known to the world as 
Edward Saveme, a cousin of Captain Avory, lately 
returned from Australia. Of course, not the 
slightest hint was dropped with regard to the 
policy of insurance. The eantain’s explanation of 
nis reasons for suggesting tliat Sadgrove should 
personate another man, although specious, was 
flimsy in the extreme ; it seems, however, to 
have sufficed to satisfy the simple, unpractical 
minds of the schoolmaster and his sister, and no 
susiiicion of any wrong-doing on the captain’s 
part appears ever to have found its way into 
thoir thoughts. What he tohl them was, that 
his cousin, hkJward Saverne, had been lost several 
years before lu the Australian bush, where he 
iiad doubtless either been starved to death or 
murdered by the natives ; but that, in conse- 
quence of uo legal proof of his death being pro- 
curable, certain proi)erty of considerable value, at 
the present time in (diaiieery, could not be 
touched or rendered available for the licncfit of 
the surviving members of his family. Tii short, 
the captain stated his case so plausibly that Sad- 
grove was in the end won over to play his part 
in the plot. Wo have seen how very nearly the 
audacious captain's frain^ulcnt scheme was to 
proving successful. 

Such was the story told by Mrs Proedy to Mr 
Muncaster. It enlightened the latter with regard 
to several points which had hitherto puzzled 
him. That there could he found people so 
simple, so lacking in knowledge of the ways of 
the worltl, as to allow themselves to be imposed 
upon by a lie so specious, but at the same time 
so irauRparcut, as that told by Captain Avory, 
seemeil to his practical mind most amazing. Yet 
here was the laet before him. As regarded Mrs 
Ihreedy, it was impossible to doubt her bonfn Jides 
in the matter ; and it he did not feel quite so 
satisfied that Iht brother had been equally guilt- 
less, yet, the man being now dead, it was only 
charitable to give him th# benefit of the doubt. 


‘And you say, sir, that it was nothing but a 
fraud from beginning to endl’ r6marked Mrs 
Preedy, when she had brought the narrative to 
a close. ' 

‘It was that, and nothing else.' ^ ‘ 

‘ Who could believe there was so mucK wicked- 
ness in the world ! Who would have thouglit 
that smiling, smooth-spoken Captain Avory — 
though I never quite liked him in my own 
mind — woiihl liave turned out to be such a 
villain?’ Then, after a brief pause, she said ; 
‘And so my poor Plorric won’t get her five 
hundred pouiidb, after all.’ 

‘There is not much likelihood of that, Mrs 
Preedy,’ answered Mr Muncaster with a smile, 
os he shut up and put away Ins note-book. 

‘ Wejll, W'cll, the poor lassie must just come 
and share my bit and 8iip| Providence won’t 
let ns starve,’ 

‘ You suix-ly don’t think, my ilear madam, that 
eveu if (ki]jtain Avory had succeeded in getting 
the five thousand pounds, you would ever have 
seen one penny of the live hundred hf promised 
you ‘i ’ 

‘Why not, bii — wliyuot'^ 1 hav.' las promise 
m w'nting uxi-staii s.’ 

‘Which IS not •worth so much as the paper 
it is written on. You may rely upon it that 
from the first Cajitain Avory never mteiidcd to 
pay the five hundred i)ounds,^nor a Jraction of 
it. He would have been out of England in 
less than twelve hoiii'S after receiving hi-s cheijne ^ 
from ibo insiu'ance Coiupanv, and you would i 
never have scon or heard from him more.’ 


MY TITEATIiTCAL DEEUT. 

AN OLD BTOnV. 

How to choose a ju-ofession is a jiroblem, the 
solution of W’hich has puz/led the brains of old 
and young time out oi mind. TJie antiquated 
method ol thrusting a square peg into a round 
hole still suiuivei with muoli tlu' usual result. 
H the first false step be not quickly corrected, ifc 
wdll need no .spirit Irom the vasty deep or n<‘c- 
romantic spill to foretell the i.«-.uo. Jlediocnty 
is sim^dy the grave of mi.sa])plied powcr.s ; talents 
run to seed in a soil unsuited to their growth. 

Within a lew mnntlis of attaining my eighteenth 
year, my ajiiu’cn tier ship was brought to an un- 
timely end in I nasequeiice ot the sudden death of 
my ina.sler. It W'as iluui that this all-important 
rnidli' of ‘What shall I do with it?’ fairly coil- 
froiited me, demanding an instant repl 3 \ Wipi 
the i>romptneas' which comes ot inexperience, and 
the .‘"i w’‘i h accompanies youjih, I over- 

eame I'l.- nil \ by meeting it haif-way. The 

obbtaclo was translormed into an instrument 
wherewith 1 hoped to acconiplrsh a long-desired 
])ui po.se. Early imbued with a love foi the stage, 

1 recognised in this broken engagement an open- 
ing ^y means of which 1 could attain a pofatioli*’ 
amongst those whose study it was to hq^dj the 
minor u]) to naturc ; in whort, I fancied 1 saw my 
way to becoming an actor wdiliout infringing any 
duty liuman or divine. With boyish vanity, I 
regarded my physical qiialification.s ior the task 
with a degree of complacency 1 have lived to 
smile at.‘ I saw iii imagination my name promi- 
nently set forth on every hoardingj^ the whilst 
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my talent was acknowledged, and the report 
thereof dwelt* pleasantly on the lips of men. Ah, 
if^only my capacity had equalled my enthusiasm ! 
But J had fallen into the common error ot 
loftking y,t one side of the picture merely. 

Notwithstanding my boasted attempt at inde- 
pendent action in the choice of a career, it may 
oe remarked that I was specially careful to con- 
ceal my resolve, l^ly predilection for theatrical 
[ amusements v as no secret ; indeed, in onr small 
family circle 1 was regarded as ‘Sir Oracle’ in 
all matters touching the modern drama and its 
interpreters. So far, so good ; but I felt sure 
that any active co-operation in the rites of Thespis 
would meet wutli a storm of opposition it would 
be unwise to provoke. Nor was the reason far 
to seidr. • 

Five-and-forty yeiys ago, the brave old histrions 
of my youth laboured under a ban, inasmuch as 
they were looked upon as standing Init just with- 
out the pale ol vagabondage. Smug respeciibilily 
stood aloof .1v- V Mb a capital S— afiected 
an uttfU' '■! rie whole community, 

oxeepting mi l.iV ihey ministered to its | 
amusement. Tliat this sjiint of ultra-excliisive- 
ness was keenly felt and quietly resemed, will i 
aurjirisf* no one ; hut who shall say how many | 
a stout h'^art uas wrung in this unequal con- 
tent 

Without^ therefore, running <*mmtcr to the 
wishes ot my parent-^, whicli 1 desired to avoid, 

1 saw no immediate pi'ospoct of attaining my 
object, vlien lab* or cIuitki* brought about an 
accnhntal acquaintaucc with a near neighbour, 
who ulterwards heraine a town celebrity, and 
wliose early deith is to this hour riiouriied by 
all lovers of lii-lriomi art A kindred ambition 
to shine behind the footlighU quickly ripened a 
kindly lei'liiig into fi'K-rid.-dup, and by means of 

Ji, ’s iiitluciice, 1 was introduced to a Dramatic 

Club, thence to a prnate tlicatre. 

The ruling ](Owers ot the cluh to which we 
•belonged liad exercised sound discretion in select- 
ing certain pieces supposed to come within the 
margin of trie powers, or as yet undeveloped 
genius that might he discovered in the persons 
ot its members. Murder was not on this occa- 
sion to he considered ns one of the line arts, 
thej'efon* Shakspgaro was eschewed. It was 
finally ai ranged that wo should enact two of 
Douglas Jerrold’s dramas, The, Rent Day and 

Black-nml 11 had been unanimously 

chosen to play Bulllrog and (Tnatbraiu ; while 
lo my share fell the characters of Toby Ileywood 
rtul Captain Crosstree. A commendable anxiety 
to make the thing go well indiiced us to solicit 
the assistanci^, at the last rehearsal, of Smythson, 
the maTiag(*r of the ‘Minor’ Theatre, lor the 
which service a certain consideration was oflered, 
and accepted. 1 have at this moment a distinct j 
recolleel-idh of the expression that stolo over the 
face of the old histrion when two of our company 
Bolifllted his help — ^the ultra-regal manner, jvhich 
iotig assumption had become habitual, gave 
place to a look of iiftredulous surprise. The 
request, he alleged, was unprecedented ; but be 
would further oifl' views to the host of his poor ' 
ability ! i 

An olT-nif^ht was fthoson, and wo set to work 
in real earnest. Those among us win? came to 
‘play at acting’ were disconcerted at being drilled 


i|ito the first rudiments of a craft demanding the 
exercise of every faculty. Objurgation, entreaty, 
imd command were levied at each of us in turn. 
We were reminded that for the time being the 
lofty reputation of the ‘Royal Pantheon’ — a pet 
title of the manager’s — was in our keeping, and 
that, moreover, several provincial lessees — ‘men 
of •worth and substance’ — had passed their word 
of lionoijr to be present ,at the representation. 
With one exception, we offered the old actor 
our most implicit obedience. The Reuben i 
Heywood of the evemng — a tripe-drcsser by 
trade — ^strongly objected to make his first entrance 
other than oier a stile, as directcfl in the acting 
copy of the Rent Day named above ; the orthodox 
property must ho supplied, or he would throw 
up his part. Finally, he taxed the proprietor 
with negligence in not providing the article 
in question. 

This imputation wounded the manager in his 
most vulnerabli^ part — tlie reputed credit of the 
establishment. He at once assumed the port of 
a Coriolanus, and fixed the little tripc-dresser 
with his glittering eye. ‘I beg your pardon, 
sir,’ said lie. ‘ Unquestionably, you are a stranger 
to the boards ot the Royal Pantlieon. This 
stage, sir, has been gijaced by beauty, and 
udoriKMl by genius. The Temple rnav be small’ 
fth(‘ acting space was about fourteen Iby twelve] ; 
‘but,’ continued he, standing wntli his back to 
the orchestra, and extending his arms, ‘its 
resources are unlimited ! In evidence ot my 
exlreme care and attention, I may inform you, 
gentlemen’ — addressing those of tlu‘ company who 
were lounging about the wings — ‘without any 
undue lireach of confidence, that my friend the 
respected lessee of the Theatre Royal, Drury 
Lane, had kindly proffered the loan of the 
identical property used by James Wallack, Esq., 
on llie original production of this drama. It 
was in due course transferred to the stage of 
the Royal Ranthcon ; but upon careful examina- 
tion, it was discovered that in its manufacture 
ru.'sticily bail not been suflicientlv observed. It 
was, moreover, frail, and needed readjustment 
kly mastei -carpenter — a provincial by birth — is 
at this moment busily employed in imparting 
the necessary characteristic features ’ — here a loud 
haiuniering is heard below — ‘and I may con- 
fidently predict an artistic triumph ! ’ 

‘ Hear, hear. Bravo, Smythson.’ 

‘Gentlemen, 1 thank you. — We will now, if 
you please, proceed with the business of the 
scene.’ 

The following evei]|irig — the night of perform- 
ance — the male portion of our merry company 
assembled in a low-ceilinged room under the 
stage. Sundry jets of gas projecting from the 
walls threw a light on the benches which were 
attached to three sides of it. A large metal 
basin filled with water, together with a piece 
of yellow soap, were placetl at one errner near 
the swing-door, behind which a coarse towel 
was suspended. Printed bills in various colours 
of past and forthcoming performances were 
lavishly bestowed on every available space. 
Among the rest, of course our own progranime 
figured prominently. But over the mantel-piece, 
tacked to the frame of the mirror, was a written 
document advertising the cast of Colman’s Iron 
Chest, with the chafes demanded from the 
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amateurs for the performance of the several 
fhnractcrs. I appenil a copy : Sir ISdward 
Mortimer, thirty shillings ; Wilford, a guinea j 
Fit/harding, filteen shillings ; Adam Winterton, 
sixteen shillings ; Old Itawbold, seven shil- 
Jnigs ; Samson, twelve Bhillinga ; Armstrong, 
ten shillings ; Orson, twelve shillings ; First 
Eobber, six shillings ; Second Eobber, live 
shillings ; Third Eobi)er, four shillings ; Fourth 
Eobber, four shillings ; Eobbers’ Hoy, four 
shillings ; Servant, two shillings. For the per- 
sonation of the female characters — Lady Helen, 
Barbara, Blanch, and Judith — no charges weie 
made. The nightly cost of the house to the 
club, including gas, music, and dresses, was, if 
1 remember right, abo«t four pounds ten 
shillings. 

Whilst I have been recounting the above par- 
ticulars, the perru<|uier has been busily emidoyed 

with E ’s wig, and in giving the hnishmg 

touches to his general ‘inake-irp.’ The lioithO 
was reported to l)e full ; and certain premonitory 
hints had been lieard Irom the band — two liddles 
and a piccolo, the drum being absent through 
indisposition. Impatient of delay, the audience 
grew restive and noisy. ‘Are you ready, Mr 
Strickland ? ’ shouted a loud voice from the 
stairs. 

‘We shall be at your service immediab'ly, sir,’ 
answered the joco>e hairdresser, wlio at once laid 
vielent hands on the head of Beanstalk, clapping 
thereon a fiery-red scalp. 

‘Eing in the overture,’ cried (he manager. 

The sound of llie little bell was hailed with 
uproarious deligbt by the people in Iront, and 
the entire orchestra cheerfully responded by play- 
ing a selection from tlie most familiar street tunes 
then in vogue. 

Again was the stentorian voice of the manager 
heard demanding the presence of the characters 
for the opening. A scramble ensued on mount- 
ing the narrow stairs leading to the stage, during 
M’hich the youth who played Old (Vunibs received 
a severe contusion on the eye. With the excep- 
tion of this untoward accident, all went fairly 
well fnnu the rising of the cmtain to its final 
fall. 

Ecuben had not only been gratifiexl in 
due course with the promised ‘stile’ — which 
was in truth of the clumsiest description 
—but he had displayed a good deal of whole- 
come vigour in the perfoTniance of his part, 
gaining thereby long and loud apx>lause. The 
young lady who played the characters of Eachel 
Heywood and Ulack-eyeit Susan also won the 
suffrages of the audience by her ready concep- 
tion and emotional sensibility. E was ex- 

cessively nervous ; but despite this serious draw- 
back, his capacity for comic delineation was made 
clear. There were indications, too, of that rare 
faculty of getting 'imide a personality, as it were 
— a power of complete identification, that made 
him lumous in his latter days. 

These tentative efforts did not escape the 
shrewd eyes of manager Smythson, who had 
himself been an actor of marked ability in his 
time. For the moment, he abandoned his stilted 
lihraseology, and addressed him in terms of 
earnest commendation. 

I well remember how deeply E was 

touched by this early 'Recognition, and how 


during our walk home over Waterloo Bridge 
into Lambeth, we dwelt with etfthusiasm on 
the events of the night. The unaccustomed 
plaudits had been most musical, and the swiset 
sounds were still dwelling in our ears. Looking 
hack to this event through the long * vista of 
many years, I do not remember that we indulgoul 
in any vain ectmiatc of our joint successes ; proud 
we certainly were ; but the predominant feeling 
was a profound satisfaction that we had not 
altogether failed. Anyway, a most important 
point had been gained by this adventure, inas- 
much as it hud opened our eyes to the fact that 
we were thoroughly ignorant of the simplest 
rules of technical routine. The acting copy of 
the drama gave copious directions as to entrances 
and e3g,its ; but how to eflect these steps with pro- 
priety was an enigma yet unsolved. (Jrossmg 
the stage was held to be almost as diflicult as 
rounding (Jape Horn. How to stand, how to 
M’alk, how to take a chair, and how to sit on it, 
were questions not easily ilecided. But of this 
we were quite clear— that it was le (ssary wc 
should know souiething of the Engli"!! tongue, 
and how to speak 'it with due I'nqihasis and 
discretion. It Wiis also confessed tliat dancing, 
fencing, and a cognisance of music were desirable 
acquisitions. It dawned upon ns very gimluully 
that these dillunlties were not to be evaded, 
that prior to beiomnig coiu[»cte/Jt journeymen m 
tlie profession, a long, and possibly a tedious 
approiiticesbip would be necessary. 

Let it at once be noted that this view of the 
case did not deter ns from seeking other inter- 
views with our friendly mentor in Oatlicrinc 
Street Besides being a teacher of elocution, he 
was also a theatrical agent. A barge aiiartment 
on the first floor was made to serve a tlonbli' 
purpose, a greenroom by night, an oflici* during 
the da}, business lioiirs eleven to three'. Hero, 
with an adroit dexti rity, did manager Smythson 
endeavour to supply the various needs of his 
country cli(*nts. To the uninitiated, a catalogue' 
of these wants would have been mysterious and 
bewildering. A ‘heavy man’ and a ‘singing 

chambermaid’ wen* requireil at B ; a ‘low 

coniedian,’ to sing between, was solicited to make 

up the company at M ; the lessees of tlu' 

theatre at F demanded at once a ‘ walking 

geulleman’ with a share of juvenile luisinwss ; a 
‘good old ninn’ wouM be gratefully received at 

the Theatre Eoyal, B . A ‘leading man of 

experience to undertaki* the duties of stage- 
management ’ was ni’gently desired to apply 

without delay to the proprietor of the E 

Theatre, .somewh'iire m the neighbourhood of th(‘ 
Potteiie^. Openings for gentlemen who aspired 
to the functions of ‘general utility’ were nume- 
rous and pressing. 

Within a brief period of our joint debut, the 
which our flattering manager loudly extolled as a 
‘histrionic triumph,’ 1 and my friend mounted the 
well-^own stairs leading to the official sanc^lmi," 
bent on trying our fortunes in the pro)gjqcc?js. 
Here, amid heaps of playbills, letters, and other* 
official documents, sat our ‘philosopher and friend,’ 
clad with all the authority v/f imperial Jove. 
With such a regal air did ho dispense his favours, 
that the financial preliminaries contingent thereon 
seemed to savour of impertinence. Nevertheless, 
our fees were w. accepted with serene benignity j 
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and the interview terminated with much good 
counsel, an* impressive ‘God bless you, my 
children,’ together with a note of introduction to 

'Oitr respective managers. R was d(*spatched 

to* Bristol as ‘second low comedian’ at an accepted 
salary of one guinea per week ; whilst my humble 
t#lents as ‘walking gentleman’ were entered for 
active service on the Kentish circuit, which 
included Ramsgate, 'Deal, Dover, &c., at the 
modest stipend ot twenty shillings for the sami' 
period. Tlius, then, was ‘ My Theatrical Ddbut,’ 
springing from a mood halt sportive, lialf earnest, 
made the harbinger of a life’s career. 




TllK LOST BEAR- HUNTERS. 


It was December* in the early part of the 
presiuit c(‘nturv. The u inter had commenced 
in good oarm‘st, although the full of snow was 
les-, than Usual in Oaiuida. Tune has wrought 
('hanges in the district of Loudon, Ontario, since 
then. At the date of our story it was very 
thinly peopled ; the settleaiRints N\ere few and far 
hetween. hacililies for emigration nere h'W , 
there were no steamshi])s to bridge the Atlaiitie ; 
railroads had not been dreamed of; the British 
government was less IiImumI with land-grants, ami 
there were fiwi^r indneernents for that varied 
enterprise winch is now nuking the wilderness to 
blossom as the rose. 

Sonu' gentlemen ‘ in reduced eircumstanceV 
W'liom nceessity had dn\eii to seek to repair their 
fortunes in that Lind ol deeji snows and long 
w'lnteiR, had ol»tanie<l ]) 0 '-sesaon ol l.irge tiacts of 
land, wliifh tlu'y sought to let at a very low 
rental to the poru’er class of settlers, in ordeT to 
found for themselves or tlicir suceissors «‘-\teiisive 
estates as lamb'd ])ro])rietors after the English 

model, Mr T held one of these extensive 

tracts, alnio.st e<|ual to a niodern-sizi'd county in 
dimensions. Among the few who accejited Ins 
h'Tins as betth rs w'cre John lloway and Tluunas 
Nowdaii. lloway W'as an Englislini.iu by birlb, 
and laid lieeii some years m (Janada. Nowlau 
WMS an Aincncan, and had spent the whole 
of his long life us a baekwmiulsman, which 
means that lu* was inured to all kinds of ditti- 
ciilti^is ami dangers, and tliat he was not lacking 
in the ordinary resources of a man wdio had sjient 
liis best years iii the wilds. Howay, though a 
younger man, was past tlie middle age. 

Early on a Di'ceniber morning, lloway started 
from ins loghut tor a day at wooii-eiitting, 
r.esides his axe, he had his gun«aiid his dog Lion. 
He soon discovered the tracks of three bears, 
which tli«iy traced to a large tree three miles 
distant. Boars are not cornlortable neighbours ; 
and cows and sbeeji and pigs are not sale w’liliiu 
their i-eaKjli ; besides which, their skins could be 
utilised for various purposes ; while, if young, 
thair flesh would prove an acceptable addition to 
^e winter’s stock of food ; and moreover, tlu* fat, 
iinot sold for bear’s grease, w^ould be useful for 
many other purposes. 

Perhaps it avu*i bis eagerness to becure one of 
the bears, or even all three, as his own prize, 
which led •him on to immediate attack, instead of 
returning to the settlement for help, ai he should 
have done. He began, therefore^ at once to cut 


down the tree. But as the tree w'us at least 
sixteen feet in cLrcumference, this w'as no light 
.work. It W'as needful, too, that he bhould keep 
a good look-out, in case Ins movements should 
disturb tlie hears. This he began to do, but, 
slackening bis attention, he wuis presently put on 
the alert by the fall of a large piece of bark. 
Lopking up into the tree, he discovered, to his no 
small ^consternation, the largest of the hears de- 
scending* the tree, tail forehiost. The appearance 
of the bear warned him to })ri‘pan; for llui worst ; 
so, putting dow'ii bis axe, lie seized bis gun, wdth 
the niton tion of firing Second tbnugbts, how- 
ever, led luiii tu hesitate, lie might W'onnd but 
not kill the animal, and so exasperate him, and 
incrcobe bis own dauj^er. While bo was thus 
deliberating, the bear liad nearly leaehed the 
gtound, w'hcn the tlog set up such a furious 
barking that the bear wmrked sw'if'tly up the 
tree again. On iTar-hing the top of tlie trunk 
w^here the limits branched out, he paused, and 
turning round, sur\ eyi'd both man and dog with 
u fierceness which was truly alarming. 

Howay wublicd now that he liad sought tlie help 
of his neighbours, for Ins position seemed more 
and juorc ])erilons. Rallying his courage, how- 
ever, he beized Ins gun, and lodged a hall in tlie 
animal’s iieik, wln’cli brmV;lit him lifeless to the 
ground. But, strange to say, tliis success rather 
exdted the ieais than stimulated the courage of 
Huw'ay. He could not make sure of killing the 
others, and m lu".. la lo. b! lx* tlieir prey. In- 
stead, tlierelore, i> 'll",: i' s tree, lie made the 
best of Ills W'av t • ■ 'I! i.i I’l- aid ol some neigh- 
bours. He returned with tw’o men, three dogs, 
and another axe The tree was soon cut through, 
but, in tailing, it struck against another, and 
broke off just about the micldle, at the identical 
jiart where the hears liad stationed themselves. 
Stunned and contused, the ainmals ran so close to 
one of the men that he actually put the muzzle of 
his gun close to the shoulder ot the larger bear, 
ami lodged tw'O bulls m its body. ^J'Jie other 
made off ami escaped unlmit, while the dogs 
eiigageil the woumled one until he shook them 
oil with their flesh badly tom 

It W'as now* nearly sunset, and the men ri'turned 
to their homes fur the night. The next morning, 
How’ay was again on the track of tiu* bears, 
liaving now only one companion, Thomas Nowlan. 
I’hey w'ere provided emJi with a ride, an axe, 
about six charges of pow'der, and bread and meat 
sufficient for one meal, hoping to be back before 
nightfall. 

’Phe manner of hunting bears in Canada is tliat 
of tracking their foo?steps tliiough the snow to 
tlu'ir w’liiter retreats; and the knowledge that 
these tracks sometimes take the hunter forty or 
even fifty miles from his starting-point, should 
have forew'arned the men to have been better 

E ro visioned, knowing also that their return must 
e on their owm footprints, and that if there 
should come a thaw, or a snowfall, tncy would 
bo left without a trail of any kind. 

The 12th December passed, and the adven- 
turous huntsmen did not return. The next day, 
and the next, came and went in like manner, 
ancf still they did not appear ; the only tidings 
of them being that about two o’clock on the 12th 
they had been observed crossing a river, which, 
in accordance with j|ihc name of London given 
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to the district, is called the Thames. It is a 
considerable river, and flows in a direction Boiith- 
west-by-west into Lake St Clair. 

Their Iriends and neighbours now became 
alarmed, and concluded that they had perished 
with hunger and cold, or had heen killed by 
the wounded bear. A son of the proprietor of 
the district* under whom some of them held 
their farms and lots, therefore assembled p. large 
party ol the settlers {lortaining to the townships 
of London and Nassouri, with the purpose of 
seekmg the lost men. They doubted not, how- 
ever, that they had fallen a prey to the weather, 
even if they had escaped harm from the bears, 
for the cold was intense, their clothing was slight 
for the winter season, tl^ey had no "tinder-box, 
and were entirely without means of any kind 
to protect them from the seventy of the weather. 
The party in quest prepared themselves in every 
way for their hazaidoiis undertaking. They 
stocked themselves well with provisions, pocket- 
compaeBe.s, trumpets, abundance of ammunition, 
Biiflicicnt clothing, and the apparatus for lighting 
fires ; and, in addition, they took with them 
some of the best dogs in the country. 

There was one thing which added to, their 
difficulties — a thaw had taken x^l^'Ce, and the 
enow had wholly disappeared from the ground, 
excepting in low and swampy situations. They 
had, therefore, no tracks whatever, and no 
idea of the direction the lost men might have 
taken, only the hint obtained from the men 
who had seen them crossing the river on the 
day of their departure. Tliey had, as a con- 
sequence, no very sanguine hope.s of finding 
them. They continued their search, however, 
for two days, exploring thousands of acres ol 
forest and swamp, where they saw no trace of 
the loot of map. Uiving up all hone of finding 
them, either living or dead — lor they had not 
once come upon their track the party returned 
home. 

There was one consideration which tended to 
mitigate the distress of the situation, to render 
the event less distressing than it might have been : 
the men had no family, so far as was known, 
to mourn their loss, or to suffer by their death ; 
it was siinjily the neighbours who were gneved 
by the sad and ]).iinfnl end wdiich they concluded 
How’ay and Nowdan had come to, 

Tims day follow^ed ilay, and Christmas morning 

dawned. Young Mr T was just in the act 

of despatcliing messengers to take an inventory 
of the property of the lost men, when the news 
reached him that they had returned a few hours 
before, alive, but in a conention ol the most utter 
wretchedness. As soon as possible, therefore, 
he went to see them, being anxious to know for 
himself that they were really alive, aud ttj hear 
from them an account of their adventures and 
sufferings. It was a sight no one need wish to 
see, nor, having once seen, to behold a second 
time. They were spectacles of woe and misery 
and wretchedness almost beyond description — 
their garments tom, their countenance emaci- 
ated, their eyes sunk, their flesh withered away, 
and their whole aji^iearance more like spejjtres 
than living men. They were only the ghosts of 
their former selves, and to converse with them 
seemed like holding intercourse with the spirits 
of tiie departed. Idieir pBivations and sufferings 


had been so great, that the record of them seems 
more like romance than sober history ; tlieir 
protracted endurance was so astonishing, and 
their deliverance so remarkable, that it may* bo 
alike interesting and profitable to listen to a 
relation of their adventures. 


It w-as on the 12th of Dercmher, that Howay 
and Nowdan started in inirsuit of the hear. They 
soon came upon his track, which they followed 
in a north-westerly direction lor at least twenty 
miles, wdien night came on. 'With difliculty 
they succeeded in makm" a fire, getting a light 
hy placing a piece of diy linen on the jian of 
a flin^-lock gun while flashing it. Siipperlcss 
they lay dowui to rest, and sleepless they spent the 
night, which was exceedingly* cold, its rigour being 
moderated by the warmth of their ample lire. 
At daylig^'t. .afl-r 1 re ^ on Ik-* small 

fragments leni.iinin : m -ii : i.i\ - li.-'ii i-. they 

started again on tin' track of the l''.ir, their 
faithful dog having sharefl with them the crunihs 
of yesterday. The bfiar’s track nov became very 
much involved, winding and doubling in a 
manner so pc'rplexmg that, about noon, when 
Iboy must ha\e proceeded twenty miles, they 
rasolved to give up the eha''e ; lor having no 
conqiass, and the sun not hijjng visible, they 
w’ere unable to distmgnish north from south. 
Tlirir condition w'as most ])erilou8 ; in the (kqith 
of winter, without fooil or shelter or any know- 
ledge of their relative position, lost in the 
boundless forest. To make muttt'r,s worse, a thaw 
bail set in ; the snow w’as disappearing, and the 
rain W'as increasing hour by hour. They now 
recollected that in ibo early part of the day 
they had crossed the truck of uiiothej' bear, 
w'hich they thought might lead them to some 
settlement. Tliey lioxied, too, tliuL if it did not 
conduct them to the abodes of men, it nnglit 
](‘ad to the bear’s retreat, and that li tlscy were* 
successful HI killing him, ils ilesh w'oiild afl'ord 
them food and las skin serve as a bed. They 
followed the track, ihereioie, until they lost it 
by reason of the melted snow. What to do or 
w'hat cour.se to take, thev did not now know. 
Hunting the bear gave place to an effort to 
w’ard olf starvation and to get home. *. 

They soon found themselves on tlie bank of 
a small river, wdin li they conceived to be a con- 
fluent of the Thames. Here they passed the 
second night, ut the close of a day of hunger, 
disuppointmtiit, vexation, and fatigue. The situaj- 
tiou was dreary^ enough. It rained in torrents, 
and their only shelter was a few strips^ of bark. 
The wolves howled around them, and liie tempest 
was 80 fierce that trees were torn up by the 
roots and strewm around in wuld confusion. The 
scene was unchanged when inomiiiig broke. 
About noon, the violence of tho storm abated ; 
but the rain fell relentlessly the whole of "the “ 
day, while the cold was unabated. They ^g«usi 
pursued their journey, still sustained by ^ope. * 
Towards sunset, Howay fired at a partridge, but 
missed it, and they went supperless once more. 

On the fourth day, they felt the pan^ of 
hunger so that they couldi have eaten almost 
anything, «and their thirst was so insatiable that 
they were compelled to drink every few minutes. 
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! Sixty hoiu*8 had now elapsed since they had 
tasted food, afid the appalling idea of death by 
starvation forced itself upon them. Just before 
fcun*set, however, Nowlan succeeded in shooting 
a partriil^c, half o( which they consumed for 
I supper, and devoured the other half for breakfast 
I tb# next morning. But so ravenous were they 
that, as they afterwards declared, their hunger was 
no more appeased by eating this bird than it 
would have been under ordinary circumstances 
by swallowing a cherry. Little more than one 
ciiarge of powder wui now left them, and this 
they determined to reserve for lighting tires ; for, 
as the irost had now again set in, exposuic for 
a single night without tire would result m sjicedy 
death. 

The fifth night was ('xtremely cold, and I^owlaii 
found in tin* morning tliat his feet were badly 
irozen But this u^a.^ nut all. To the excrii- 
ciating tortures of frostd)itten feet were added an 
una])peasablc thirst and burning fever. Hitherto, 
they had walked, or I’ather run, from sunrise to 
sunset, doing about lilty milc.s a day ; but now 
it was with great dilheulty, and with almost 
unhearable pain on the jifiit of Nowlan, that 
they acromplislusl liall that distance. 

On the afternoon of the sixth day, the sun 
a]ip(‘nre(l for a ii‘W moments, and convinced them 
that they wore not on the banks of the Thames ; 
and as they had grossed that river to the north, 
they could only conclude that they were on one 
ot the rivers uluch flow cither northward into 
liake Huron or westward into Lake St Clair. 
Jn either case they would lie a long distance 
from home, and in a region then unsettled by 
wdiite peoid(‘. Still, as it led somewhere, they 
chose to follow its course, as it might conduct 
them to some Tiidian settlement. 

In a short time tliey discovcrc<l a boat on the 
o]i])osil(‘ side of the river, and, a little furtlier 
down, a canoe. 'J'lii’ appearance of these craft 
I inspired thcmuith llic Jiope that there might be 
•some Immnn liahitations or fcllow-creatim.M near. 
But alter travelling several miles, they came to 
; the coiuluaori that Ihe boats bad been driven 
<Unvn the river during tlie recent thaw and storm. 
They were just commeming to cut down a tree 
for tlic night’s fire, when tliev observed a stark 
of hay a short distance before them, on their 
side «V the riviT. The haystack convinced them 
t,hey were near some settlement, and it afforded 
them a comfortable bed for tlie night, where they 
slept soundly lor some hours, wliioh was their 
Virst jiroper slcej) since leaving home. Refreshed 
hy their repose, they started with new energy, 
still keeping the hank of the •river. The dog, 
howcver„their faithful companion hitherto, could 
follow theAi no longer ; when they started, he 
staggered a few paces, and then fell. The gnaw- 
ings of hunger suggested that they should kill 
him to 4ielp to sustain their own life ; but 
liumanity, and aflection for the companion which 
had'served them with sucli fidelity, got the better 
^ fl^alL such promptings. Tliey had hardl^^ pro- 
ceeded a mile on tl«dr journey, this seventh 
morning, when a new difficulty appeared in the 
shape of an impassable swamp, winch compelled 
them to leave the bank of the river and strike 
, out into the pathless waste. They walked all 
[ that day and the next, and about four o’clock 
I oil the i^nth day they came i^pon the tracks 


of two men and a dog. Hope leaped to the 
cdhclusion that they were now near some setUe- 
ngient, and that their toils and sufferings and 
the withering hunger would soon be over. Alas ! 
they were doomed to disappointment. After 
following the tracks for some time, they were 
brought to the very spot where they had rested 
a f<jw nights before. The footjirints were those 
of thcii; dog and themselves. 

l)c.span*now seemed to laV firm hands on them. 
Thev sat dt)Wii without even taking the trouble 
to kmdlc a fire, feeling that it would be better 
to be frozen to death than to seek to prolong 
a miserable exihtence. They gazed on each other 
with countenances full of the most painlnl emo- 
tions ; tears llowed frpoly down their haggard 
cheeks ; and tlioir cliief flread was that one niight 
survive the other, to die unpitied and unseen. 
The apprehension, too, that their bodies would 
bo devoured by animals, was one that added point 
to their jnit>eri(‘s.% 

After they had both been the prey of melan- 
choly for an hour or more, How ay seemed to 
regain his composure, and told his companion 
it was their duty still to employ means for 
their *owii iireservation, as He who gave them 
being had alone the right to take away their 
lives. Roused by these Sonsidtuntions, they set 
about kindling a fire, using their last flash 
of gunpowdci for the piirjiose. There seemed 
then no hope that they could possibly exist 
beyond the night of the following day. The 
morning found tbeiii in a state of apathy ; hut 
they roused themselves to pursue their iourncy, 
and at nightfall they reiichcd the haystack where 
they had had their only sleep. The dog was 
still alive, but unable to rise, and was a mci*e 
skeleton. 

Tlie desire of life once more revived in their 
breasts, and they ate with ravenous appetite a 
large quantity of the inner bark of a species of 
elm. This soon produced didiriuni, and they lay 
down among the luiy in the greatest mental agony. 
By daylight the next morning they were better, 
and would have risen ; but recollecting that their 
materials for making a lire were exliausted, they 
resolved to roll themseUcs up in the hay again 
and await the hour of death. Scarcely had this 
ri'solutiou been formed, when they heard the 
sound of a cow-bell, coming apparently from tlie 
o])posite side of the river. Tlie sound of a cow- 
bf‘11, they knew, was a (‘crtain sign of a human 
habitation at no great distance ; they therefore 
lu-osc at once, as it gifted wiili new energy, and 
soon perceived a loglunisc, as if recently erected ; 
hut no sign of iiihaliitant. They could liarcUy 
believe their eyes, thinking the loghouse might 
be, after all, a creature of their imagination, dis- 
ordered by long abstinence. At length, convinced 
of Its reality, they began to search for means to 
ford the river, which’ turned out to be the Sauble. 
Finding a crossing- place, they were not long in 
reaching the opposite, shore, where they were met 
by a white man and two Indians, who took them 
to the house of a man named Townsend, who was 
well known to thorn, and from whom they received 
eve^y mark of kindness their forlorn condition 
ronuired. 

The ringing of the cow-bell was a happy cir- 
cumstance for them. The river flowed into Lake 
Huron at a point o>e hundred miles from any 
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settlement, and they were only thirty miles from 
the lake when, meetin^r with the swamp, they 
had inadvertently bent their steps back into the 
woods along their own track. Townsend’s loghnt 
Avas fifty miles from their home, and had only 
recently been erected near a salt spring he had 
discovered some time before. 

Mrs Towrivsend attended to the frozen fcQt of 
Nowlan ; and after they had rested and sufficiently 
recovered strengtli, ihoy started for their own 
settlement by the aid of a blazed line — ^bark taken 
from trees with an axe by a previous traveller — 
and on Christmas eve, thirteen days after they 
had left them, they had once more tlic haj)piness 
of entering thoir own homes and enjoying the 
comforts ol their oAvn firesides. 


OUR PARLOUR MAID 

IN I'WO t’llAT>TERS -OHAP. I. 

I AM the wife of a medical man in London, who, 
I am thankful to say, pns.ses.se8 an excellent 
practice. Our house is in Hotting Hill ; but 
I nccMl not particularise the exact locality, as 
it has nothing to do with my story. We em- 
ploy three servants iiidoois — cook, housemaid, 
and parlour- maid. As wo have no childnii, wo 
do not requiie a nurse. And I am sure, fi’om 
ray own experience, when 1 hear people declare 
that there are very few good servants to be 
had now, and that doing their duty is generally 
the very last thing they think of, I sj’-mjiatlnsc 
and agree Avith them from the bottom of my 
heart. I am convinced there are few sudi faith- 
ful, attaclu'd domestics to be had now, as there 
used to bo in my grandmother’s days. 1 am a 
most indulgent mistress, and yet I have not been 
able to get servants to stay with me. If, by great 
good fortune, 1 have found one to suit me, she 
was sure either to quarrel with the othens, or 
take offence at .‘^orne trivial matter, or discover 
that the situation was not good enough, and that 
she ought to ‘better hersell;’ and tlien all the 
wearisome round of regi.stry offices, advertise- 
ments, correspondence, and interview.s liave had 
to be gone through again. 

At the time of wdiicli 1 write, however, I was 
fortunate enough to have a toh'rable cook, and 
a housemaid who seemed all that was desir- 
able ; but I could not meet Avith a parlour- 
maid. My last Avas a stately middle-aged Avoman, 
Avith manners fit for a jialace, avIio had come 
to me Avith a recommendation from a lady of 
title. But, alas ! I soon discovered that .she drank. 
Finally, she returned one Sunday evening hopc- 
]es.sly intoxicated, and my heart died within me 
at the prospect of having to hunt for another. 
I advertised again, and had sev'eral applications. 
One Avas from a young Avoman who had been 
living for three years at a country vicarage m 
Surrey. She referred mo to her late raster, 
the Rev. Wentworth Allardyce, who was then 
at Folkestone, where he was staying on account 
of his health. I Avrote to him at the address 


given, which was a fashionable hotel ; and received 
a reply, giving Eliza Willis such a high character 
for honesty, sobriety, and conscientiousness, (hat 
I engaged her at once. 

A more prepossessing girl I ncA^cr 6j,aa'. Ima- 
gine a Madonna face, framed in smooth soft 
brown hair, pensive hazel eyes, a sweet smile, 
a neat trim figure, most winningly deferential 
manners — and you have the portrait of Eliza 
Willis. She wa.s a thoroughly competent ser- 
AUint, Avho seldom needed directions, and ncA’cr 
had to be told a thing tAvice ; a fact Avhich 
spoke volumes for her efficiency, as any old 
housekeeper could ct'rtify. So domestic peace at 
last seemed to settle down upon ii.'<, and for a 
time ‘f lived in a panulise. From morning till 
night, Eliza laboured to .save me trouble and 
annoyance If I forgot anything, no disaster 

ensued, for her admirable memory .supplied the 
defici(‘ncy. If I had a lieadaclu*, she Avould 

smooth my pillow and bi'ing me it. i AA'ith the 
dexterity of a professional nurse, - ij'cradded to 
the tenderness of a jier&onal friciul. She could 
WAV better Ilian any gill T ever knew, and aa'us 
invaluable to me in nqiairing tlu* houMdiold 
linen and in exee.uting miy little .alteration in 
my wanlrobe. Her .skill lu Avaiting at table 
and her politeness to all visitors dtdiglitefl c\ery- 
body Avho came to the house. She performed 
all these A’arious functions, too, Avith wicliBweet- 
ness, that that alone Avas a high recoinmeiid.i- I 
tion. No one caut s.aw Eliza ruffled or out of | 
temper. Neither hurry nor delay made In-r i 
cro.s3. She Avas so AA'illing and obliging, that .slu' 
never objected to doing anything required of ' 
her. 

She Avas aho lione.st to a degree — absurdly | 
hone.st, I Used to ^ay. One night, for in- 

.slancc, very late, Avluai T w.i.s sitting up fur 
(fiiarlie, she came (b)Avn AAraiqied in a shaAvl, 
hours after she had gone to bed, to .say that 
.she recollected she had giA’^eii me change a penny 
short on returning from an errand that day, 
and she could not slee]> for , thinking about it. 

Slie aH.sure(l me so fiu’vently, as she hamkd me 
the coin, that she liad never wronged anybfjdy 
of a halfjr'niiA'' in her Avliole life, that from 
that monu'iit I Avould have trusted her with ■ 
untold gold. 

She had been AA’ith us about tAVO months, whe,n 
that very mipleasant experi(>nee few mistresses 
entirely cscapi', of finding tilings myt>terionsly 
disappear or le.ssen in quantif.y, beftame mine. 

At fir.st I scarcely noticed it ; but by-and-by I 
had no choice but to admit very unAA’illingly 
that there must be a tlncf in the house’. I don’t 
knoAV n more miserable sensation tliiin that pro- 
duced by such knoAvlcdge. The articles m¥ssed 
AA'-ere all little trifling tilings, .such as an 
thief would take, under tke impression that tlieir* 
very insignificance rendered it safe to steal them. • 
1 miased note-paper and envelopes, reels of 
cotton and silk from my AA’-ork-basket, ribbons 
from my drawers, and similar oddS and ends. 
Some change received from the milkman, and 
temporarily d^>posited on the dressier in the 
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kitchen, was never accounted for. But the 
cluiiax was tllfe loss of a valuable sapnhire ring, 
which, being in a hurry one day, I nad placed 
in II drawer of my dressing-table. 1 turned the 
key* in the drawer, but omitted to take it out ; 
and when* an hour alter, I came upstairs to jiui 
it 9 n, the ring had disappeared. 

I could hesitate no longer. My husband was 
away, and I had none but my own counsel to 
rely upon ; and as ‘it was almost certain that 
the thief must be one of tbe si;rvants, I decided 
to call them separately into ray bedroom and 
interrogate them ; and if they jiersisted in deny- 
ing all knowledge of the ring, I should then 
make them turn out their boxes before me. I 
first summoned tin' cook, whom 1 knew to be 
honest, and did not for one moment suspect. 
1 was not surprised to hear her emphaftcally 
deny that she had cVer toutdied my things. I 
went up-.stair.s with her, and stood by while she 
turned out lier trunk as a nutter of form ; .and 
wluui nothing was discovered, I dismissed her, 
S and told her to send .lane the housemaid to 
me She was a stout hearty country girl, wlu> 
had come to me with an •excellent character 
about ^ix months before. She was (puck- 

tempered, and at om’e fired up when I asked 
lier wlu'tlier, on her honour, she luid any know- 
led 1:0 of the matter. 

‘Ma’am, 1 iieN^'r took a pin of yours or 
anybody el‘'e’> lu mv lite!’ .«aid .Jane, with an 
eiiipliusis w'hn li oemued ino-t sincere. ‘And as 
to your ring, nu’am, I M give a month's wages 
lo iiiid il, lor I can’t bear to think that there 
are people in thus house wdio are not honest. 1 
But, ma'am— thougli it’s perhapn mean to say 
HO, .iiid I know you don’t emourage us servants 
to tell tales of one another— still T feel as if 
}ou ought to know that I’m sure one of u> is 
a thief ! ’ 

‘ It is not cook,’ 1 said. 

‘No, ma’am ; it’s iili/a. You think all the 
woi'ld of lier, ma’am ; but you’re decened m her. 
As sure a-5 my name’s Emma Jane Collms, you’re 
deceived in her ' ’ 

The girl’s maimer was caiiie.-it that I fdlL 
disagreeably shoi -ked. 

‘Arc you ijuite sure of wlut you say, Jaiie'^ 
It IS a serious thing to hiiiig such a charge , 
and 1, never had 5, seivant more attentive and 
obliging than Eli/a ’ 

‘i can’t say 1 ever saw her steal anything, 
ma’am,’ said my handmaiden vehemently. ‘ But 
l*’m as sure as possible tliat she took your ring, 
aipl nohody else.’ 

‘Well, .Jane,’ I said, anxious to* sift the matter 
as soon as possible, ‘ 1 hope you aro mistaken 
in what yoMi say ; hut, as a matter of form, I 
must see your box emptied, as 1 have abeady seen 
cook’s.’ 

‘Very well, ma’am; I’m suie l\e 110 objec- 
tion.’ 

kSo»l led the way to the large attic where all 
th^hree girls slept. .Jane opened her tw'o boxes 
'tiith die utmost wdllijigness, and stood beside 
mo with a smile on her facp, as much as to say ; 

‘ You will see what an entirely needless business 
you have undertaken ! ’ 

I lifted up*some collars and cuffs. What could 
this bcl Note-paper and envelopes with my 
monogram, E. C. L. — Edith Cat\jerine Lester! 


Hidden away among piles of winter clothing 
wife a miscellaneous assortment of our property, 
s(jme of which I had not missed as yet -small 
mcknacks out of the draw'ing-room, a volume 
of Sir Walter Scott, a pair of sleeve-links of 
my husband’s, two of my best pocket-handker- 
chiefs, and, rolled up in an old new'spaper, a 
pot vf my straw bon y jam ! 1 turned indignantly 
to look, at Jane, and denounce her as the thief 
.she WMs ; *wdicn, to my utU’r amazement, I saw- 
she was staniig at the jd under with an expres- 
sion of such complete and stui>efied astouishiiient, 
that a stranger would have supposed she had 
never seen the things bcdoii', and was puzzled 
to know how they came there. At the very 
bottom of the box W'as y, small package of wdute 
paper, loosely tied round with thread. Opening 
it, 1 saw% to my joy, my mis.^mg ring. 

‘ Y(jii wicked, wicked girl I’ 1 said, as 1 slipped 
it on my finger. ‘iVow', what have you to say 
for vonrself 'f ’ « 

‘If 1 never speak aiiotlier word, ma’am,’ slu* 
returned undauntedly, ‘1 never saw those things 
before, and I novel put tlioiii in my box.’ 

‘You can hardly expect me to J>elieve iliat,' 

1 said„indigniint at her fuksehood and effrontery. 
‘They could not get into your box without 
hands.’ N 

‘I never put them there,’ returned .Tane, 
beginning to ci\n ‘ I don’t know who did ; 
unless it’s some wicked person who w'anls to 
luin me. O ma’am, O ma’am!’ she implored 
earnestly, ‘do believe me when f say I nc\er 
Look them ! ’ 

‘That is nonsens(‘, Jane,’ 1 said sternly. ‘Tell- 
ing a lie will not make better of it. Turn out 
your other Ikjx, and let me see what else of 
mine you h.ive stideii ’ 

There proved to be nothing in it but caps 
and her Sunday hat. She never ceased to protest 
amid her tears that she had never touched my 
IhmgH, uiitil I was (piite exasperated at her hardi- 
llOO(l. 

‘Now, .lane, you had mmdi better conff'ss 
without telling any more falnehoods. Lying 
will nut do any good. If you will confess’ 

‘1 w'oii’t conies.^ to doing what I never did, 
ma’am,’ she answeicd defiantly. 

‘ Very w'ell, then. 1 shall call tin', others, and , 
show' them these things, 'that they may know 
who is the culprit ; and then you leave my 
service at once.’ 

So I rang for cook and Eliza, and, pointing 
to my belongings on the floor, said that tlie thief 
wOwS found. Eli/a offered to turn out her box, 
saying that it wais only right that she should do 
so as well as the others. Of course there was 
nothing of mine in it ; but it much tidier 
than either of the others, with her treasured 
Bible and Prayer-book neatly wrapped 111 tissue- 
paper and lying on the’ top. 

I then tiild Jane to come to me in the dining- 
room, where a most unpleasant scene ensued, 
for she stoutly maintained her innocence. I am 
rather cowardly, like a great many women, about 
prosecuting dishonest servants. Rather than ap- 
pear M a witness against her, 1 would have con- 
doneii a great deal ; and I did not like the idea 
of sending such a young girl to prison. Her 
mother I knew to be an honest, hard-working 
widow, w'ho would b* heart-brokeu at Jane’s 
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behaviour. So 1 told her that, on account of her 
previous j^ood character and my respect for her 
mother, I hod decided not to call in the police ; 
but that she must leave the lioiibc immediately, 
and need never refer to me for a character ; and 
I hoped my bcin^ so lenient would induce her 
to repent and reform. 

She Hstened without the smallest softening, 
that I could sec ; and turned at the door to 
say : ‘ Well, ma’am, ‘f can only say yea ’ve been 
deceived. Some day, you will know the true 
from the false.’ 

She departed. Kind Eliza helped her to pack 
her boxes, fetched n cab lor her, and gave her 
a tract at parting, with, as cook aftcrw’ards told 
me, some excellent advicu*. T must say tliis made 
me admire and rcs])ect the parlour-maid more 
than ever. There are not nnuiy who will say a 
kind word to a detected thief. 

Then came up the disagreeable problem of 
getting another housemaid at a nnoment’s notice ; 
but here, fortunately, Eliza came to my relief. 
She knew a girl, she said, a distant connection of 
her own, who Avaa just leaving a situation at 
South Kensington. 1 wrote to her mi.stress, who 

g ave lier an excellent character ; and in „a few 
ays she was installed in our house. She was 
not quite so prepossessing in appearance as Eliza, 
as she had rather a cast in her eyes ; but she 
proved an excellent servant, and now that Jane 
j had gone, I was not annoyed by petty pil- 
! fei’ings. 

I It IS not often that my good husband finds 
fault with anything in the house ; but one even- 
ing, as we Avere bitting at dinner, he did take 
exception to tbe taniialied condition of our plate 
generally, and especially of one piece on tbe 
sideboard — a large sih’^er salver, AAdiich we used 
lor a tea-tray on htate occasions ; two very mubsive 
I cups; and a fine tankard, quite eighteen inches 
high, which had belonged to Ins giamlfather. 
‘Yes, 1 know it wants cleaning badlv,’ I said. 
‘I intend to have it all done one of these days. 
The London atmosphere soon tarnishes it.’ 

We had a great deal of plate — most of it very 
old, and which had been in iny husband’s family 
for generatiorib. As he was au only child, he hail 
inherited it all. I had also a good many hand- 
some silver articles among my wedding-presents. 
I hope I shall not be accused of boastlul arro- 
gance, when I bay that, IjcLaa cen us, wo had almost 
more tlian avc kncAV Avliat to do Avith. It was a 
nuisance to keep clean, and a constant worry to 
me. We kept it all in the house. We had tried 
leaving it at our bank ;<,l)ut that method was 
very inconvenient when Ave were giving a dinner- 
party and needed a number of extra articles. 
Also, my husband liked to have it to look at, 
as also to bhoAV occasionally some particularly 
old and A'aluable piece to some connois^.eur-friend. 
So, thongli Ave had often hceii threatened by 
our friends with burglars, and warned that aac 
. should have our plate stolen, Ave continued to 
btore it, except those articles in use, in a small 
room at the head of the stairs, next to our bed- 
room, Avhere we must hear any sound there in 
the night. The plate wixs not in a safe, .being 
so large in quantity ; but we had had an "espe- 
cially strong oak-press, with double doors lined 
with iron, made expressly for it. The press was 
fitted Avith shelves and dyawers lined Avitli green 


baize. Connected with it was an electric bell, 
which must infallibly ring if any unaccustomed 
hand essayed to open the outer lock. The locks ^ 
themselves were (d complicated construction ; 
and we never left the house in the daytime 
without at least one servant in it. Oh the rare 
occasions on Avhich I cf)iild persuade my husband 
to indulge himself Avitli a few weeks of holi- 
day, we always sent all the plate to the bank. 

1 may add that the door of the plate-room itself 
Avas always kept locked and the key in my 
possession ; and that the window W'as protected 
l»y heavy iron bars inside. 

My husband laid but few restrictions upon 
me ; but there was one point upon which he 
was resolute — nobody must ever go to tbe plate- 
room but me. No matter how trustworthy the 
.servants might he, 1 was never to give them the 
keys, or even allow them * to know how much 

f )late Avo had Charlie’s firm belief Avas that at 
cast three- fourths of the burglaries that occur 
were planned either by the servants or by asso- 
ciate.s and friciuls of thciis. 

I must say I found the restriction sometimes 
rather tire.some, wh'en 1 was bub> preparing for 
a tl inner-party, ami the housemaid canie to say 
that she Avanted more spoons and forks and 
other articles for the table. It would often have 
been an imim ii.se relief to me to hand her the 
keys and say: ‘I am \ery busy; get Avhat ni 
required yourself.’ But T never did, although 
1 might think Charlie ov(“i‘-cautiou.s. 

The very day alter mv hubband had spoken 
being pouring Avet, and tlie servants iif»t hiiviiig 
much to do, it occurred to me that I had better 
go to the plait* room and get out A\luit silver 
required clt.truiig, .and let them have it. ft was 
ahvays a tetlious operation. So 1 went up-stairs, 
gut out my ke>b, ojicTictl the pres.s, and began 
work. It A\as more than a year since most of 
it had been ( leaned, and 1 looked over every- 
thing, dcteriiiiued to have it all dune, and well 
done, in readiness for oui- next ilit.m r-party 
Tlie artich'S Avhich needed poh.'sliing 1 put down 
on the floor, for thiTo was neither table nor 
cKair in the room, nothing but. the press. 

‘If you jdcase, ma’am,’ saul a soit voice at 
my clhoAv, ‘liere is a letter the postman bus 
just brought ’ 

It was Eliziu I mu.st s.'iy that fur half a 
minute I lelt vexed to think that, no doubt 
hearing me stiiruig about, she bad followed luo 
in hero. True, 1 had never told any of the . 
servants not to come into that room, for I had 
not thought it Avorth Avhile. However, lieye 
Eliza Avas ; ami I saAV her gaze Avamler, very 
naturally, to the open press with its Avell-filled 
shelves, utid the accumulation on the floor. 

‘ 0 ma’am, Avhat beautiful tilings 1 ’ she said 
admiiingly. 

‘Yes, arc they not?’ I said. ‘Di Lester is 
very proud of his silver ; iov most of it has 
been a long time in his family. I wanfc you 
ami Sarah to clean the plate to-day. I awII 
put Avhat requires cleaning outside the* cloorj' 
and you can come and. letch it.’ 

Eliza went out with — 1 coukl not help fancy- 
iiig — just the slightest &hade of unwillingness 
in her manner ; and 1 carofiiUy locked the door, 
alter leaving some of the things outside. In due 
time they worq brought up-stairs again brilliantly 
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polished) and I put them all away, feeling 
rather heroic .for resisting the temptation to call 
in Eliza to help me. Ilad it not been for my 
pledged word to my husband, I certainly should 
ha\e done ‘SO. 

Two days aftcrwai’ds, late in the afternoon, 
Eliza came to mo in my bedroom witli a glowing 
fa?e and handed me a gentleman’s card: ‘Rev. 
Wentwokth Aliabdyce, Oakwood Vicarage,’ 

‘It’s my dear nlaster — my dear late master, 
I mean, ma’am,’ she said, Jookmg quite over- 
joyed. ‘lie was in London, and hf* called to 
see how 1 was getting on ; and he would like 
to speak to you, ma’am, if you arc not engaged.’ 

I went down to the c\ra\v ing-room willingly 
enough. Eliza had often told me about this 
Mr Allardycc, who had been veiy kind to her ; 
and I was really glad to sec any one who was 
interested in so excclieut a servant. 

The clergyman was a handsome man of about 
tlnrty-five, with dark vivacious eyes and a plea- 
sant smile. He was got up in tlie most correct 
style of High Church costume, with long straight 
coat, huttonless waistcoat, a round collai', a cro-ss 
suspeuded to his Avatch-ch 3 .in, and a Hat feit 
hat. 

‘Mrs Lester, I believe,’ he said, coming for- 
Wiird most courteously. ‘I trust you aviH not 
think I have taki'U a liberty in <Mlliug to sec 
a domestic who served me faithfully for three 
yc.ii>, and in ulitSm I shall ahvuys take a sin- 
cere interest.’ 

‘ 1 uui very glad to see you, Mr Allardyte,’ 
I said. 

‘And 1 assure you it givi'S me great ple.isure 
to make tlie acquunitanco of a lady of Avhoni 
i have heard so much. Eliza often write-, to 
me, and is elocjuent in her praises of a’ou, and 
her gratitude lor your kindnes.s’ 

‘ Slie i.s a very good girl,’ 1 saul. 

SShe a gooil giil — a thoroughly good girl — 
conscientious and sincere,’ he answered, as il he 
^fclt pleased at my prai.sc'. ‘A.s an inmate of my 
houichold .slie avus admirable in every particular. 
I also had the pleasure of preparing her fur 
her con (innation. That being the case, I Avas 
naturally anxious nut to lose sight of her Avhen 
s1k‘ came to London.’ 

‘She has often .s])okcn of }ou to me, Mr 
Allaidyce. She '»<jlten praises your he<iutiful 
gardcTi, and the pretty meadows near }our 
vicarage. We poor Londoners envy you joiir 
privileges.’ 

j ‘Yet this IS a delightful part of Loudon,’ 
he said, Avith a glance out of the AvindoAV. 

’ ‘O yes, Avo like it A'ery well. Only the 
summer is coming on, and Ave naturally yearn 
for the Poyntry. Tlic parks are a poor .sub.sti- 
tute for it.’ 

‘My garden is heginuing to look very pretty 
now. and Dr Lester must really run doAvn 

to OakAVood — it is only an houi-’s jouniey from 
toAvy — and gather strawberries for yourbel\"C.s, 
apd taste our country cream, I can promise 
those simple pleasiirc.s at least, and a game 
at tennis. I should like you to see my roses.’ 

‘ Thank you ; you are v^ry kind.’ 

‘ Is Dr Lester at home 1 1 hope I shall have 

the pleasujge of mai^g his acquaintance before 
I leave.’ ^ 

‘I expect him in every minute. Ho said 


Avhen he went out that he should not be 

‘ I understand he has a very large practice 1 ’ 

* ‘Very. And he is particul^ly busy just 
now.’ 

‘A most enviable profession, his,’ remarked 
Mr Allardyce, gazing round the room as he 
spoke. ‘To soothe pain— to relievo suffering — 
to ifAvakeu hope — I can imagine few' things more 
delightt'uk to a man Avlutoc heart is in his 
Avork.’ 

Eliza — all sinilc.s and delight — now entered 
AVith afternoon tea, and while she handed it 
round in her pi'culiarly deft and pleasant Avay, 
Mr Allardyce talked to her. 

‘Your mistresa Hay.s she is vety fond of the 
country, Eli/a, and softie day she is coming to 
OakAVood, to eat strawberries and cream and 
bit under the trees,’ 

‘ Oil, hoAV nice, sir ! ’ cried Eliza. 

‘I tbmk hlie would admire the ro.ses. You 
remember that large bush in the middle of the 
laAvn 'i The Iro-jt killed that in the Aviuter.’ 

‘ Did it, sir ? Oh, I am so .sorry ! ’ 

‘And poor old Nat Welsh, my gardener, is 
dead. Oh, and Mrs Allardyce told me not to 
forget* to tell you that the Suuday-bchool is most 
(loiirishiiig. There are a\hiindi'od and— yes, a 
hundred and tw’cnty children in it noAV. — I hope 
}oii keep up your good habits, Eliza, and go 
regularly to cliurch, and read your Bible as you 
used to do at OalcAAood ?’ 

At that iiioinent I heard my husbaud’s latch- 
key m the door, and I stepped out into the 
hall. ‘Mr Alhinlyco is here, and is anxious to 
.«-ee you,’ I said, as he came in ; and added, botto 
oocc^ ‘ he is such a nice man ! Do come and 
spealc to him.’ 

ClUarlie iolloAveil me into tlu*. drawing-room, 
where Mr Allardyce ^.i a ‘.fully i.-me forwai'd, 
wliile Eliza KunoA'ed ihc i .i lli.ii. . And then 
en->ued a delightful chat of about an hour’s 
duration. To give even an outline of the con- 
versation would take too Jong ; but I remember 
th.it Ave touched upon a great iiumher of topics. 
Our guest seemed to have travelled much, 
bulb in England and on the continent ; and be 
related bome very .amusing experiences for our 
entertainment. I could see Uhaiiie was delighted 
AA itli him. 

‘Are you making a long stay in town, Mr 
Allardyce ho asked, as the hall-clock struck 
six. 

‘ No ; my time is not ray own, and I must 
return to-night.’ 

‘We should he m3st Inqipy to offer you a 
bed.’ 

‘ Thank you ; you are vi iy kind ; but I pro- 
mised Mrs All.iidycc I Avould return to-night 
She gets nervou.a m my absence, and imagines 
burglars and all sorts of horrors.’ 

‘But you Avill stay and dine urith us? Our 
hour is BIX.’ 

‘ Thank you ; I should like to do so very much, 
if I can manage not to mi.ss the half-past nine 
o’clock train at Waterloo, which 1 said J should 
return by.’ 

‘Pcan promise that; I will send you in my 
brougham,* said my husband. And then Eliza 
came to say that dinner Avas on tlie table ; and 
we Aveut into the dmiqg-room. 
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j The meal was a very pleasant one, for our 
pruost cxoiled liimself to be agreeable. We we^c 
both cliurmed with him. 

‘Von will excuse my rciniuking what verj^ 
fine Bpcciinena of antique plate you have on 
your sideboard, Ur Lester,’ said Mr AUnrdyce, 
W’lien we were sitting at our modest dessert. 
‘I flatter myself that I am a connoisseur in 
old silver ; and 1 never saw more sjjleii'did 
designs.’ 

‘I confess I am rather proud of them,’ said 
my husband, highly gratified, as he always was 
1 when anybody alluded to his hobby. ‘Would 
you like to examine them?’ 

Our visitor rose with a graceful bow and smile 
to me, and went to the sideboard, where he 
handled the cups with evident appreciation 
‘ How massive they are ! and how beautifully 
ornamented ! I suppose they are Jacobean ?’ | 

‘ The date of the tankard is 1684 ; the cups 
arc five years older,’ said my husbaiul, ^\ho was 
learned in Hall -marks, and kiu'W the date of 
every piece of plate wc po-^sc'sstid. (It may not 
be generally known that hy means of letters, 
which represent figures, the precise date of any 
piece of Hall-markefl silver may be ascertained ) 

‘ Very fine indeed,’ said Mr Allardyce. ^Kven 
my neighbour, Lord Fit/george, has nothing 
better. What a massive salver ! Your coat of 
aims in the centre, 1 suppose ’ ’ 

‘Yes. All these things belonged to my grand- 
father. Since you so much appreciate such 
things, Mr Allardyce,’ said my iiushand in a 
state of high gratification, ‘ 1 should like to show 
you a few other spcciment) T pos'-css. T have 
a Queen Anne tea-service — genuine Queen Anne, 
dated 1712 — whu;h has heeii admired very much 
We do not keep it in every-day ut>e, and 
indeed we never leave more silver out than 
is absolutely necessary, on account of ibicve.s. 

I will show you my plate-room and what 1 
have there.— But won’t you take another glass 
of wine ? ’ 

‘No, thank you,’ said Mr Allardyce eagerly 
‘I should so much prefer to see your plate. 1 
have finite a passion Ifir old silver.’ 

‘Edith, dear, you have the keys,’ said ray 
husband, ‘If you will go and unlock the door, 
we will follow you.’ 

It was still broad daylight, being June, I 
went up-stairs and unlocked the doors, and 
then the two gcntl'^incn c.nne in. Our visitor 
was delighted j:- mu- ili eg afier another was 
brought out. ha! uevev had such an 

appreciative clitic before, 

‘ A most beautiful iiiid valuable collcctifui,’ said 
the clergyman after he had examined everything. 

‘ But do yen think it safe to keep so much plate 
I in an ordinary dwelling-house ? ’ 

‘Oh, perfectly,’ said my hu.sbund. ‘You see 
the bars on the window ; and the doors .are always 
kept locki'd. Besides, any one who meautiously 
touched the press must ring this bidl,’ he added, 
showing where it was and how to avoid ringing it. 

‘I suppose you have locks of complicahid con- 
struction ? ’ 

‘Very. — Where are your keys, Edith?— See, 
Mr Allardyce. This is the key for the iflner 
door, and tliat for the outer. You perceive they 
are of very peculiar make, imcl they are never 
allowed out of my wife’s pojjsession.’ 


A knock at the door, and my husband opened 
it an inch or two to be mformed by the 
I housemaid : ‘ Please, sir, you ’re wanted in the 
surgery.’ ' . 

[ It was always 11 ic way when we liad visitors. 
Charlie went rather reluctantly ; and I had 
scarcely turned to Mr Allaidyce to say I was 
sorry my husband bad been called away, and 
I hoped his patient would not detain him long, 
when I hoard Ehza’.s voice at the door, saying : 
‘If you please, ma’am, may I speak to you a 
I minute ? ’ 

I asked Mr Allardyce to excuse me, and went 
[ out into the pas.‘«age. 


CHRISTMAS-TIDE. 

Ok, liow tlif acred faces "low 

Aioand tiie cliecrlul firC to night, 

"While whispi'niiQ: lover hendin" low 
Till ills ’iiealh the smile of shy dolicht 
That, iippl*"' ()%'t the gontle face, 

"Whose modest hoanty chnims him .so, 

And tempts him with its umnm!» t;iate 
To ki.ss it 'iKviUi the iui,stlctoc ' 

Pass round thi' howl of Rpaiklinc; mIih' ; 

Oor to.ivt shall he that happy pair , 

May kindly fortune round thcMii twine 
Love’s fail V giulaiid , lu i> they sh.uo 
The joys that loving hcaits in-sy ho.isl., 

UiiHpoiled hy envy, {rreeil, or pride ' 

May they lec.tll onr ht.iit\ toast 
I With grateful joy eath (Jin istiu.is tide ' 

Fill up once molt', j(' )o^ lal 1 and ' 

Oin still (' IS not exhausted jet , 

Oui lM‘st Ml' pi.uc all Miui (omnniid , 

Atnl douht not that oui sole icptl 
Is til'd. M'c lamiol, inoie hestow 

OnfiH'iid and kindled galheii'd hese, 

TTilh looks (h.d set oU) he.'iits .I'tloM, 

Wliilc .shannj this our humhlo cheer ' 

Blithe lioaits aio houniliii'^ ]iei.> and tl.iie, 

In rneiry tune to daneitig feet ; 

Biifrlit oj'i's aic shiiuno cveijwhoic, 

When' honest hands in fiiendslup lueLl ' 

Swc't hahy hues l,ni"h between , 

AMide iioslv he.ird, and hoaiy liead, 

Still shimiiKiiii" tliiuiudi the silvery sheen, 

I As peep tlnou'di snoM' the ocnies red ' 

The streets aie cold, our hearth is -warm j 
Come, Iitllo waif, and bo oui guest ! 

Sock not to hide thy hlnvoiin" foim ; 

Our Clnistnias will be iiehly ble.st 
When o’ei thy wistful face shall steal 
The srailo of heavenly "latitude. 

Winch conseciatcs the iestiie meal 
However coaise, however rude ' " 

Ring on, ling on, je joyous bells * 

Ten thousand grateful hearts resjiond ; 

For while jour rapturous mude swells, 

‘ King Christmiw’ waves li].s magic wand < 
'Above the loving hearts that greet 

Each other loiind the iiigh'-side — * * 

Blest birth of love, and friendship SM'cct, 

Oh, happy, happy*Chiistnias-tide ' 

I*^NNr FonRESTEIl. 
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CIIRLSTiVAS IN OTllEfl (RIUNTRIKS. 
TiiE (iltl dilute ol‘ ‘A merry (^iribtmas anti a 
hajipy New Year’ a'^ain resonmls on e\eiy side, 
(.'hn.'itinas— the bcasun for hulN and p.nLie>>, for 
an endless i out me of }^au‘ti('s, for the reunion 
of lon^'parted fi lends, for the giving of presents 
and tJje mtcrchangi* of eonipliinenfs — lias again 
I arrived Let u, now .see how tlii.s .uicient It .'•tivnl 
IS liehl in other eonntvie.«. 

j C/liristuias d.iy in Nol•\^ay! To many thi.s >v ill 
j only loiuey ide.i> of a hlealc wintiy region. Hut 
' do not bh udder, my fair reader, at tin* idea of 
, a Christmas in svuh a latitude. You need not, 
T a.sbure you ; lor if the lahes are frozen and 
tin* nyers lee lotked, the air is clear and exhilar- i 
I ating, and the .sun shines hnghtly o’er a iloud-j 
I Ich.s heaven, as it lightens iiji the wnle expanse j 
I of fallow into a hrilliaut spaikle Then the I 
Njieople theiiisehes arc a hardy, kindly, liospit- j 
' able race, and welcome the stranger with open 
I hands and a warmth that ([Uite makes up for 
1 any cold ivithout. Indeed, the Non.'egiaiis j 
' posses -I 111 a high degree thi.s prinutivo virtue 
of hu.sjntality ; it is looked uinm as a national 
duty ; and he who shouhl omit to piacti^'C it 
would be reganled a.s a grave offender against the 
proprieties of lili*. 

On the morning of the festal day the r(»ad.s aie 
flironged w’lth sledges conveying visitors to their 
d'l.stinatious ; the brass bells Avlm h deeorate the 
I liardy little Norw'egiau lior-ses making a merry 
tinkling m the fro.sty air. The very air 
seems to palpitate ivitli the sweet chiine.s of tlie 
bell-melodies; and is not a slcigli-ride one of 
those delights that defy rivalry 
j The day ahvays begins with divine bervice. 
The '•churches are very plain, and the worship 
gifjiple,; and whenever the service is over, rela- 
tions and friends assemble at different hou.se.s 
according to invitation, 'where a preliminary 
repast, consisting a variety of viands, litpieui.s, 
and SAveetSj.is juirtakeu of before dinner, w’hich 
(woe to the dyspeptic .') follows iinnicdiately after. 

The first courtesy, hoAvever, shf^w'ii to a male 


guest on entering a Norwegian house, no matter 
at what hour of the day, is a pipe of tobacco. 
The ilinner is a lengthy affair ; fish, poultry, 
meat, entnhis, rakes, and preserves go round and 
round-* again and again. Hetween the courses, 
intervals are alloweil for\the singing of national 
sc»ngs, the giving of standard toasts, and the 
dunking of healths. To the Norw'egian, the 
w'oids (tamle Nonje (‘Old Norway’) have a 
pow’erful spell in them, and on festive occasions 
like the pre.seut tliey cannot be resisted. In an 
instint Oamlf' Noni^ is repeated by every voice ; 
the gla.s.ses are filled and drained ; and then 
bursts forth in a simultaneous chorus the national 
song of Norw.iy, Foi N'orij'. ’fliere is no nation 
in the world that can surpass Norway m this 
enthusiastie love of eountiy. 

When the dinner is over, the chief guest rises, 
saying, Tak for martkn (Thanks for the meal, or 
eiitei taiiuneiit), which is responded to by all 
present, who bow to the host and hostess at eaih 
cud of the table. At &e\'’en o’clock, tea is handed 
round ; then a little later in the evening, comes 
a knock at the door, and some four or five boys 
enter dressed m white mantles ; the tallest of 
these holds a large coloured lantern shaped like 
a star ; while another beais a small illuminated 
glass box containing two little w'ax Dutch dolls, 
one of Avhirh represents the Virgin Mary sitting 
m a chair, and the other the iiifunt Josms lying 
in a cradle. A bit of Vandle is moved by a wire 
from side to side of the lantern, making it appear 
as if the doll-mother Avas rocking the craille at 
lier feet ; and the lantern is meant to represent 
the .star in the East which guideil the Magi to 
the loAvIy manger' The.se mysterie.s are all 
explained during the exhibition in t)'c words of 
a carol, chanted by the boys. 

After these lads are dismissed Avith some slight 
rofresliineut or bonbons and a little money, 
another baud of masked performers, rather older 
than*tlic lust, make their apjiearancc. They are 
dressed in military fashion, AVith cocked-hats on 
the head, tattered -looking unufonns, purposely 
decked with tinsel, and5AVoodeii swords suspended 
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at their sidea (Tliey are very like our own 
November Guys, only much more intei'esting.) 
These ma&kers perform all kinds of fantastic 
tm ks for the amusement of the spectators, con- 
j«j)ienou3 union" them being a pantomimic military 
revi('W. No one in Nfu-way ever refuses to admit 
these yjeiformers of their annual mummeries, or 
sends them away empty-handed. 

Numerous di versions and games new follow 
among the household ; supper is announced and 
partaken of ; the gentlemen settle down for a 
general smoking ; and the ladies di'^appear up- 
stairs, where an eager talking and clatter of 
tongues goes on as they put on their wraps. Then 
come the sledges to the d^ior ; hearty shakings of 
the hand, with loudly expressed good wishe.^, are 
exchanged all round ; and the happy guests .-ire 
borne swiftly over the snow, glittering iii the 
moonlight, to their respective homes. 

In Sweden, the old saying thrt ‘cleanliness is 
next to godliness’ is exemplilied then, and evi- 
dently appreciated ; ibr the dwellings of all classes 
are thoroughly renovated for the occasion An 
almost universal custom exists tlieie of lying a 
shea! of com to a yiole, winch is placed jin the 
arclen or near the house, for the benefit of the 
irds, wliicli siifler severely at this season from 
the inclemency of the wi*ather. Thus they do 
not forget, when all the land is rejoicing in a 
general feast, to show kindness to the inferior 
animals. After supper, masked figures come 
in bearing a bell and a basket of pre.sents lor 
the liouseiiold and Inonds ; and every house is 
illuminated, and the member^ ol each made hapjiy 
in the witnessing and partaking ot the iii.iuy 
pleasures of the season. 

Christmas in Italy, as elsewhere, brings round 
a yeaily sanctification of home, and is a festival 
which blends devotion with the kindest and 
teiiderest feelings. The greatest events of the 
year are the sumptuous b.mijiiets which are given 
on Chnstmas eve ; and as it is mo.stly fish, done 
up in wonderful and diverse ways, that is then 
consumed during the whole veck before the great 
fea*t night, little business is tiansaeted save at 
th(> fisli-market. The churidies are largely 
attended at this season ; although the scene at 
midnight mass is avoided by the more respectable 
members of the community, comprising, as it 
does, more than one-half of drunken revellers, 
and showing a striinge la(.k of either reverence or 
decorum from the priests or congregation. 

The Log — a real Christmas log —is in full blaze ' 
in the kitchen ; the gre^at dining-hall is also 
crackling with its roaring fire ; and the whole 
house has received as thorough a warming as if 
the feast were to last throughout the year. Boys 
and girls now vie with each other in reciting and 
showing off their accomplishments, which liave 
been learned expressly for tlie day, to please and 
surprise their jiarents by tlieir progress in tbe 
past months ; and their presents of work, Icaniing, 
or ingenuity are duly admired. Tlien comes a 
handbome supper, making the children’s eyes 
glibten as tliey feast on the delicacies and deliglhits 
before tliem. Alter the repast is over^^ the 
parents, with some of the ehlers, retire behind a 
large curtain erected in the hall, which, when 
withdrawn, reveals a table loaded with care- 
fully wrapped-up parcolc ; conspicuous among 
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which is an urn — th(‘ uni of fate. The elders 
range themselves helnml tlie table in demure 
Bilcnce, as, at a given sign, the sons and daughters, 
relatives and friends, in order of their age, tire 
summoned to approach and bidden to thrust tlnur 
hand into the urii and draw tlieir lot. ’This urn 
is to the Italian ehihlren what the Christm.^s- 
tree is to the Germans. Many a blank is ilraiv n 
amid merry laughter ; hut in the end eaeli has a 
present ; and before the giu-sts depart, excluinges 
are made among the little ones, till eveiy one is 
satisfied and lias bccnred -what b'st suit-! liib or 
her %vants. 

No one is allowed to be uiiliappy at that time 
of the year, at least none wlioni a small money 
donation or a piece of firewood can relieve from 
immediate A\ant; wlide Inan the liighebt to the 
lowe-^tf each lias a Christniris-hov. 

Nowhere is the abuse of ‘fijoxes’ more so than 
in France, where of late years the custom has 
been growing to an almost ruinous excels. Tin re, 
amid all the fries and gaiety, when the whole, 
population is bent upon amusement, it is not so 
much the loving gift that ph-ases, as it is the C(>4 
of that gift that eonifts. And wh n, with extrava- i 
gant tojH and presents to the family and servants, i 
friends and guests, postmen and shop-niessengi*i h, i 
it IS no wonder that the ]>oor Paterfamilias groans j 
at the thought of the ni'W' year. 

New'-yenr’s eve is also an important evening 
W'ith the Germans. In almost' every house are 
parties met to celebrate the old year out wutli 
dance and sport; and the instant the eity-bell 
IS heard to toll, ^Prosit nm Jahr' (llojiiiy new 
yeai) starts at once from every lip, while a 
general touching of glasses and drinking of 
healths and haiipiness for the coining year ensues. 
’J'heu the young ])eople jirosent ea<h othiu, 
their ])arents and friends, with verses com- 
posed m honour of th(‘ occasion, which, he. tig 
read aloud, are olteii the cause ot banter nud 
renewed merriment. The tables are crowaled 
[ with dainties, chief among tlii-m bi ing large,, 
ornamented cakes, and giiigei bread in the shape 
of little hearts, these being thought indispeusahle 
to the ontei lainnu'iit. 'J'he next morning, every 
one tbat meets you salutes you A\ith the same 
cxcdaination of ^ Pronl nm Jahr* It is from 
Germany that we liave taken our Ghristmas-tree ; 
from the Germans that Ave ha'^e. learned to make 
our social Chiistiiias more a gala day for the 
children, than, as formerly, one of feasting and 
riot for ourselves. 

The German honsewife and mother thinlct. 
nothing a trouble Avliich can add to the pleasure 
of the home-circle ; her services, a\ Inch are many 
and A’arious, are never begrudged, but are lieartily 
given in ,the service of lo\'e. If she spares no 
pains on ordinary days for her family’s benefit, 
how much more "then does she try to exert liei'self 
m the cause of Ghribtmas joys. Her Christmue- 
trec 13 of entire hornc-groAvtli ; and in the pre- 
sents that are made, the toys that are bougl't or 
inA'ciifled to hang upon its branches, as it displays 
its annual glories auil diffuscri radiance fi'oin* nS ' 
hundred lights on Ihe^ happy faces about it, not 
one member of her household .but is remernliered 
arid represented on that tree of love. Their 
(Jliristmas is, in truth, a beaiitiful sight. It is tbe 
feast of the (Jhild, and therefore, for Ilis sake, of 
all children ; juifl the parents derive their true 
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CHRISTMAS IN OTHER COUNTRIES. 


enjoy m«nL {jikl delij^ht in givin<» liuppinesa to 
their little ones. A blessing, many blossinga, on 
t|je innocent, heai’ty merriinent of buch Christmas 
(lays ! Our homely Cermau cousins have caught 
tlie tnu\meaning of the le-tiviil. 

In America, as in Norway, sleigh-riding is 
i> great feature of this season ; and theri' are 
few who, on ChristmnH eve, can withstind the 
merry chime of the bells, or the Heel iiding over j 
the snow-llaked avenues. There i^ sure to be I 
snow then ; and that purest of white mantles ! 
spreads on all sides, over every thing, as the stars, j 
twinkling in an unclouded sky, shed a subdued | 
light on a scene that ri\als description. There, j 
too, Santa Klaus (or St Nicholas) makes his annual , 
appearance, and drop-i liis many gilts into the ' 
stockings which the children have hung before 
going to bed. j, _ | 

A cuiious feature of an American Christmas is , 
the egg-nogg and free lunch, distributed at all of i 
the c<iies and hotel, on Chnstm.is day ; and it is I 
luiedh'ss to say that many, espe.cially the epicures < 
of tlie town, lludv to the festive boards, where 
large tablt's are bjnv.id out with a luxury and 
deliciuy ])eculiar to the (nuistmas cumne. It 
seems also lo bo a pftpular time for marriages ; 
and the ('liiistiiias week is a uieny one for the j 
honeymoon, as little is tUought of but gaiely until ' 
the new year has begun. The preseubition of ' 
‘ boxes ’ is also iu«( h in vogue, and all classes have i 
then mo<b‘s ot i'Ti)t)yment in lestal huocession. i 

111 Austral i«i, New Zealand, and Africa, the | 
joyous week winch udn'i’s the old year out and the I 
new year in falls at a time wlien the season is at i 
its busiest, and not, as in England, when labour of ^ 
all kinds IS littli* i(*<|iured, owing to the im le- 
niency ol the weather. (Miristinas in Iwld, of 
course ; but the working membeis of society lia\e , 
no lei.'iure then lor its eii)ovmcnt , and indeed, il , 
pi’i'ssed wutli orders, lu-ne olleii to spend the day | 
itself in bard woik. It cannot thi'ii be celebiatetl, 1 
cx< ept bv a s]ie< lal few', witli the hearty pleasure j 
* ami eare-lorgeltiMg zest with wdncli it is welcomed 
in England, Holland, (lennany, or indeed the 
whole ot ( Christian Europe. 

In Alexandria, Ihigs liang from the rooft, of the J 
coiirtulates, I'Jnglihli, Amenean, Ercuich, i‘ortu- | 
gucseg and others ; and the guns fire* salute', from ; 
the Cdirustian ve-isyla in the harbour. j 

Erwm time immemorial, Clii istmas lias been the I 
most })rominenl, festival in the calendar, and in | 
almost all countiies, this social gathering round 1 
the liouseliold altar, w’hicli creates and keeps alue | 
'the brighte-'t sym]>atliies of the heart, h.is been ' 
hailed witli joy and gkwlness j and amid the | 
d(*presstd trade and disturbances ol the present ■ 
times, wJii(h have more or less allected every! 
link in tlfb chain of society, Christmas never- 
theless brings with it a certain charm. Every- 
W’here men give a lovfnl parting salutation to the 
old year, "and giectwith acclamations the advent 
of the new. 

Cthristmas day in England is very mmh ,Iike a 
,^^pd‘iy, tlie streets being thronged ])y the same 
band of steatly church-gocr.s, answering to the call 
of the pansli l)ells. I'uli services take plac<* m 
all the churches,9w]iich are prolusely <le< ked with 
holly and evergreens. Wovbliip over, the spint 
of merrintfent breakN forth, flu* fe^-tivities of 
Christmas eve, how’oi or, being nearly a/ lively as 
those ot (Christmas itbclf. Towuir^s evening, the 


«liiircli-bclls peal merrily ; blithesome parties 
gather round the fire ; sports and games com- 
•inence ; and the preparations for the morrow 
go on apace. 

In {Scotland, although Christmas i.s yearly ho- 
coming of more importance, the pre-eminence 
is decidedly given to New-year’s day and eve. 
lu'the days ot our forclatheis, not only relations 
absemijl<jd in the hou-<e, ,bul, all the retainers, 
youth and age, rich and pool’, alike participated in 
the mirth attendant upon the bcabon. Rut in 
Englaml, many ancient customs are fulling into 
dihuse ; indeed, scarcely more than a shadow now 
I remains ; foi if Christmas is still a religious 
, fe.stual and a family gathering, it h.i-, lost the 
distirntion ol a feast* tliat bound all ranks to- 
getbev, and that led to a commnuity of feeling 
bctw’eeu high and low. It was someth iiig to 
speak of hjiig ago. The huge Yule log was 
drawn hy the servants into tin* great hall, where 
each member, 'sitting down in turn on tlie 
log, sang a Yule song, and drank a cup of 
spiced ale to a merry Christmas and a haj>py 
new year. The log was then cast on the 
blazing lire, wuth prayers for the safety of the 
houses ami the happiness of its inmates until 
the iie-xi ('lni.stmas-tnl<\ should <'ome round 
again. Tlicii was the riotous time of the reign 
ol the Lord of i\Ji.srule ; then were the deli- 
cious Yule cukes; thin were jileasures pro- | 
vided for all ; and then, when the huge candles 
woie lighted, and the exertions in dancing, 
flirting, romping, laughing, kis.sing under the 
mistletoe, binging, talking, and last, though by 
no means least, eating and drinking, had ])ietty 
well i.vhausted the i ornpuny, did the revellers 
gather ituind the cvac.khng log in the capacious 
< lumuev, siiigiivg songs or telling Icgendaiy tales, 
until the midnight chimes di.spei’aed the happy 
gioup. 

A snper.stition, common among the ignorant 
peasantry, exLstcd till quite lattdy. This was, 
that il you btole quietly into tlie cowdiouse at 
midnight on Christmas eve, yon would find tlie 
cattle kneeling down immediately after twelve 
oilotk, as commemorating the supposed simihir 
lasc of the o.\en lu whose resting-place Jesus of 
Nazareth was born ; uKo that bees might be 
lieaid to sing in their hives at the same hour. i 
Tlii.s belief lias taken long to be uprooted. 

In the old halls and at College tables, the 
chief dish of the. least was the boar’s head — not 
the goose and turkey of now'adays — which was 
l>crfuined with rture spices, and decked out with 
garlands of holly and 'rosemary. It w'as brought 
in with pompous state by tlie head-cook, a song 
being chanted in its honour, either during or after 
the repa.st ; which song is still sung at the bringing 
in of the hoars’ head at Queen’s College, 0.x ford . 

Tlic boai’h luva*! in baud bear T, 
ik'decked w itli l>iiya uiid rosema j , 

And I pi ay 3’0«, luy inaitcrs, be iiu'rry 
f,>uot e.stis iTi ponvivio, 

Oajiut apn defero, 
llcildeija 1 . Hides Jaontiiiu. 

» The boar’s bead, as I understand. 

Is tin- raiost dish in all this land, 

Wluoh, tluib la-decked with a gay gailand, 

Ijct us servire cuntico, 

Cnput apri defiifo, 

Jtedduns lauiles Domino. 
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Our bteward hath iiromihi-d this i 

III honour of tlio King of BlinR, 

■\Vhich to this day to he served is 
In llegmensi Atno, 

C.i)>ut apii defero, 
llcddcns Itiudes l)oiuino. 

Then, too, throuj^h the clear crisp air of winter 
was heard the voice of the wanderini^ singel-s, 
last remnant of English minstrelsy, appcalihg to 
the charity Avhuh at that season rarely failed 
them, and reminding their hearers in the siniple 
carol strains of the sacred reason ior their ha])pi- 
ness. This singing of carols dates from the very 
earliest ]ieriod of Christmas celebration, Avlieii 
songs of gladness were considered as npinojmate 
to the occasion. Jeremy 'i'aylor says that the 
first Christmas carol was tlie Glona %n Kxcehii 
of the Bethlehem shepherds. Carol- singing, hoiv- 
CA'er, has lost miicli of its oiiginal character. 
It is the custom now for the common peojile 
in England to go about in bands in the early 
morning, serenading the neighbours with songs 
relating to Christ’s hirtli ; and besides these, \vc 
have, both in England and Scotland, the modern 
‘waits.’ The ‘waits,’ who are but indifferent 
substitutes for the sweet caiols of early times, 
appear on the scene, Avitli their not always most 
musical instriiiueiils, in the three Aveeks lueceding 
Christmas ; yot there is something solemn in 
listening to the music that arises in the .silence of 
the night; and something touching, too, as we 
lie in our Avarm beds, to think ot these poor men 
jilaying aAvay in the pinching cold Avith their 
numbed fmger.s. 

II the spirit of chanty does not noAv manifest 
itself in riotous feasts and revclluig on le&ti\'als, 

! let it still dwell among lus in benevolent deeds. 

I Saddened spirits there imiht be as each Christmas 
j day bears witness to tlie loss of some dearly loved 
] one ; but e\'en for those Avho.se heal Is have 
j been scarred and wounded, there is still one 
thing left that makes the Christmas festival 
j endurable, that is — the children. And so long 
; as iliere are shivering outcasts avIio stand in 
need of some helping hand ; of hungry mouths 
to fill ; of bruised spirits to bind up, and biuken 
hearts to heal ; so long will theie be an opportu- 
nity for us to consecrate our Christmas season in 
the .spiiit of Him Avhose name avc thus conime- 
, luorate. 


AT TREVENNA COTTACE. 

A STORY IN EIGHT CHAS^TKRS.— CHAP. VIL 

When Captain Avory set out from IIoogie.s on 
liis Avay hack to Trevenna Cottage, Bosy Croote 
led his horse by the head as far as the high- 
road, then, after a few la.‘-t words, tJie tw'O iiicn 
bade each other good-niglit ; and w'hile the cap- 
tain drove on his Avay, Bosy sauiitcii'd hack to 
the house. There was a heap of Avood in one 
corner of the kitchen ; taking an armful of it, 
Bosy proceeded to light a lire, which, if it 
did not throAV out nuicli heat, .served by its 
bla/e to make the place seem a shade *less 
cheerless. The two candles in their empty 
bottles Avere still alight on the mantel-piece. 
The captain had given B6sy a cake of tobacco, 


which he now proceeded to cut up for smoking ; 
then he lighted his pipe, and sat down on 
his three-legged stool by the chimney corner. 
Time passed w hile Rosy smoked pipe after pipe, 
crooning to himself some half-inarliculate dittV 
betAVeen whiles. Sforc than once he put fresn 
Avood on the fire, more than once he ojiened tho 
door and stood for a minute or two staring into 
the darkness outside. By-and-hy he fell into a 
fitful sleep, Avitli his back resting against the 
( himncy-piecc. Wheu he aAvuke, the candles w^ere 
spluttering themselves out, and the patch of sky 
visible through the uiihoardeil space of the AviiidoAV 
Avus groAving gray in the dawn Bosy stood up, 
yawned, and stretched himself. The fire had 
Imint itselt out, aiul he felt chilled to the 
marrow., lie stooil listening intently for a 
minute or tw’o, hut no sound, reached him Irom 
beloAA'. It Avas eAudent tlwt the strange gentle- 
man still slept. 

Most people in Bo-^v’s place Avoiild liaA^e 
pu/./led their brains Avith trying to guess Avliat 
('aptaiii A\’ory’s motive eonld posuMy he ior 
acting us he had done ; hut Bosy m ver troubled 
himselt about anytluii'g so ubstrir'ie as any one’s 
motives ; all that he cared about Avas the results 
Avhich might accrue tlicrefrom in so far as they 
alfected himself. 

As he .stood there staring A’agiiely about him, 
and feeling more huu'ly in thu Jawn than he 
Iiad felt in the duik, a longing <ame over him 
to seek the ^•ompallil)nshlp of his liildle. It 
Avas true he had promised ^'apl.iin Avoiy that 
he Avouhl wait m silence till the sleeping man 
should aw ak(‘, and that he Avould then steal 
uAvay Avithout letliiig him biMsuiie aAvare that 
any living being was near liini But the man 
Avas not yet awake, otlu'iwi.M' Bosy Avould have 
heard him stining lie might not aw^ake for 
hours l^feanwlnle, tluTe Avas hi> old friend 
staling him in the face it was light enough 
now lor him to disceiu the rnldle wlu're it 
hung from a nail in the corner—aud seeming 
to a.sk, ‘Master, A\hat ha\e 1 doiie'^’ and they 
had always so much to sav to oaih other, those 
two! There A\as only one \oice hctw'een them 
—that of the instrument— a voice evoked by 
Bosy’.s fingers ; hiit somclimes it Avas Bosy wdio 
talked to the fiddle, and souujtimes it Avas the 
fiddle Avhich talked to Bosy. They uiulerslood 
each other so avcII. 

Bo.sy could re.sist no longer. lie took down 
the fiddle, touched it fondly Avith his lips, 
AVijicd it eaiefully AVith a silk liandkcrchief 
Avhich he kejit for the purpose, and tlieii, after 
little preliminary screwing- u]) of the strings, he i 
sat doAvn on his stool near the black fireplace, 
crossed one AVitlieied leg over the bthcr, and 
began to play ; but the score of what he played 
w'ould have been found Avrittcii noAvhere save 
in his own fantastically constituted brains Some- 
limes Avild, fitful, ami eerie, sometimes plaintive 
and almost sobbing, as it Avere, the notes lose 
ami iell, and floated out on the soft gr^jy 
tlie October morning. Ills Avas the touch ef^ 
untutored genius, Avhieh, under other circum- 
'•taiico'', iniglit jierchaiice have 'giA^en the world 
‘Miuiethiiig it AYoiild not Avillingly have let 
die. '• 

Bosy, sftting Avith shut eyes, had become so 
absorbed in his. music as to have forgotten time 
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and place, Ills promise to Captain Avoty, and even \ip to the moment when conscionsness deserted 
the exiBten<*e of the man in the dnuffeon, Avhon *liini. First there was the meeting with his 
he was suddenly startled back into reality by cousin Lucius at IMiimpton Junction, and their 
Ifearmg a \oice, wlin h seemed to come from a drive through the dark to Trevenua Cottage, 
great distance, calling ‘Help ! help !’ Next came his reception by his cousin’s wife, who 

Bosy* started to his leet with wildly-staring had welcomeil him more warmly than he had 
eyes. For a moment it seemed to him as if thought she would have done. After that came 
he had heanl a voicii crying tioiu the tomh ; siyiper in the cosy little dining-room, follow’ed 
then everything, ( aine back to bim in a Ihisli by a, cigar and a glass of that delicious mulled 
‘Help! help!’ again called the voice. port which Louisa knew ^o well how to concoct. 


‘Help! help!’ again called the voice. port which Louisa knew ^o well how to concoct. 

‘It’s only the gentleman a-w'aking up,’ said But heyoml that ]Hnnt, las thoughts refused to 
Bosy. ‘It gave me a turn at iii-'.t, though, travel. He remembered widl bow be nearly 
IIow surprised and nonplu.-se(l he must have fell asleep in his easy-chair in front of the 
been when he op(*ned Ins eyes and stared round eheeiy fire, while Louisa w’as playing softly in 
him. 1 hope, though, he didn’t hear me playing, the adjoining room, ami Lueius, who seemed to 

because I’m su])pose(l to be niih‘s awa,v from have beeome talkative all at once, wms recounting 

here at the pieseiit time ; Imt it can’t be helped, .some bird ne^ting adventure of their youthful 

if he did.’ * days : all this he remembered, and then lollow'ed 

Again came antillier half Miiolhcied cty for an utter blank. Hid he really fall asleep in 
helj) Bosy Mil ggeri'd. ‘Ho, lio ’ my noble piiiice, that seductive easy-chaii' and if so, had ho 
you’ll have to cry out a long tinu' belore any- slept till iiowW If that were the ease, what 

body hears you at Jloogies’ You iiinst make jdace w’us this in which he had come back to 

yourself us jollv as }ou can till midnight to- consciousness; and wliv, and by what means, 
morrow*, when I’ll come and let ,vou out. And had he been brought here 

niaj’be you’ve got ^oiiie Mioney about you, and Very few* moments sniheed for these thoughts 
maybe you won’t loigit lo leward poor inno- to traverse bis brain ; but tlie questions lie asked 
cent Bosy foi liflping^ou to see daylight again’ himself he w'as utterlyjiowmrless to answer. He 
IJo, ho” was still staling rounil»him like a du/ed man, 

He had iiseii, and wa'* putting his fiddle into when .sndihnlv the "oiind of music fell on his 

its gvi en bai/e loveriiig, by this time Then, ear.s. A'> he !nt"iied, his fust thought w*as that ' 

after a last glan-e loiiiid, ’^Ik* <Tus-.ed the floor ]\lrs Avory must still he ]daying, and that per- 
il", litlv ami o])em'd the door. ‘I’ll take the liajis he had not bet n asleep lor more tlian a 
sheej) liMck through Berry "Wood,’ he .said, few minutes; hut H(‘\t moment he recognised 
‘There won’t Ik- a soul about at this hour ol that the notes lo which he W'as Usteimig wane 
the nioruing. J!y leu tiMotk 1 .■>hall be filtein not those ot a piano, hut those of a violm The 
miles aw.iy.’ He .shut the door, turned up the niusu seemed to come from somewheie over- ; 
collar of IiH loat, and with his fuldle iimhi hcati, although that w'as a point respecting which 
his anil, he .set out, a last hunt cry lor In Iji he could not leel positive, but, in any ease, it | 
bounding in las e.us as he U It the house was evidently no great dislaiici* aw'uy. 

The diz/iness and strange feeling in his head ! 
Whin Kdwaid Saverue invoke from his long had passeil away in some measuxv I»y this time, I 

sleep and .‘'t.m-d around, lie lelt iliaf he must and he now f(*ll as if Ik* diin* venture to rise 

, .still be dve.imnig, \higue, confirjod visions and troin his pallet without the fear of falling; hut 
lantasies, some of tliem ])leasant, and Home of he s.it for a lew inoiiients on the side of it 
them the revel se, lia'l been floating througli belore ventining to st.iml nprigbt. E\idently 
bis brain for some tune before he aw'okc, and the lirst thing to he done wa.s to explore the 

he felt that what he s.iw now W'as only one stiange ])la(e in whidi he found himsdf, und 

more vision added to tin* number- only, about try to dmeover some niean.s of egre.ss. He ro.se 


thi.s one lliero was an an of reality whidi had 
beei^ lacking in ?dl th.it hud gone before. Theie 
W'a-j a strange p.uu and he.ivin(‘.‘>s across hi.s 


try to di.scover some niean.s of egre.ss. He ro.se 
and erob.sed to tlie empty c.isk, the top of wliich 
had been made to «evve tin* ^impose of a table. 
(In it a caudle w’as burning in a flat tin candle- 


foivhead, and yet the back ol Ins head lelt just .stick, with more candles and a bo.\ ot matches j 
a.s strangely liglit and wanting m bahince. Again close by. Near at hand ivere Rome provi.sions — j 
he stared about bun, taking m liis surroimdings a loaf of bread, a piece of cheese, some butler, 1 
item by item, as J.ir as lie could make them together with a .smijll jar ol minceil beef and | 
‘out by the dim liglit ol ibe e.indle, •whidi •w'as one or two other articles. On a wooden stool j 
now imrnhig to its end. Was he leally aw'ake, stood two bottle'^, w Inch lookerl as if they might 
or w<a.s*luk .still asleep '? He piiidnsl himselt in eontaiu wine or spnits. Wondering mmv and 
the* soft i>ait ol the arm, and then ga\e a sharp more, he took up the eaudle''tick and began 
tug at one ol Ins ears. '^I’iie ])ain in hotli his exploration 

iirstancea w’as enough to con v nice him that he The music w’a& .still going on, and he now 
was no longer dreaming. Then he sat up on recogni.sed that it came Iroin somewheie over- 
lii**, pallet, put his hand.s to Ins head, and tried head. Holding the light aloft, he nuule a sur- 
4,0 think, perceiving, as he did so, that 4ic was vey of the ceiling. lie found that it w’a.s of 
■^ifll •dressed in the t;^eed suit in which he had wood, and was supported on great beams and 
travelled down from Loiujon. raltens, black with age and festooned with cob- 

Biit how long, ago was it since he came down webs. He concluded that, in all probability, it 
from Loudon? Was it day.*’, or weeks, or even loriued the floor ol another room over the one 
months aj^o? As wysll a.s his aching head w-ould in which he was. Next he made an examination 
allow him, he set himself quietly t« recall all of the w'alis. In the dim light, it had seemed to 
that happened from the time he left the ti-aiii him that they were ml plaster yellow-washed, as 
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the interiors of many houses are in countrj 
places; hut he now discovered that they were 
composed of a sort of soft j'cllow sandstone, in, 
which he could easily have cut his name with 
his pocket-knife. The floor, to all appearance, 
was of the same material as the walls. Was it 
possible, Edward Saverne asked himself, that he 
was shut up in some under-ground place, sojne 
vault or dungeon hewn out of the rock ? 

But, the means of egress? Fora few ininutes, 
in his surprise at other matters, he had forgotten 
that important point. Tliero must surely be a 
door, or a staircase, or an opening of some kind 
somewhere. Two minutes latei' he sat down on 
the edge of his pallet, feeling dizzy and sick at 
heart. Neither door, nor jvindow, nor staircase, 
nor opening of any kind was to be found. Again 
he asked lumself, by whom and for what purpose 
had he been brouglit to this placf*. He started 
to his feet. Wherever he might be, he was not 
quite deserted and alone. The r.insut told him 
that a human being of some kind was near at 
hand — one, surely, whoso help he might claim. 
The thought sent a gb)W back to Ins heart. 
Hollowing both his hands, and putting them 
to his mouth, he called loudly for help, /mee, 
twice, and then stood with strained ears wanting ■ 
for some response. But none came. Scarcely j 
had the second cry left his lips when the music ! 
ceased — ceased as abruptly as iL had begun, and j 
WM.-. '■ucceeded by profound silence. 

Alter the lapse of a minute, he shouted again ; I 
but the silence remained unbrokcMi. That Ins < ry | 
for help had been heard was ludu ated by the sud- j 
den cessation of the music. Why, then, bad it . 
not been responded to ? Could it be that lie had ' 
been brought here of set purpose and lor some , 
nefarious ends, such as he could not even guess 
at? and that he w'as to be left here, ladpless 
and alone, till it should please those wlio had 
thus imprisoned him to set him at liberty? But 
Wlio w’ere the unknowm people wlm had treated ' 
him tliiis ? Could his cousin Luciii'-, and that | 
blinking woman wdli the white eyel.Lslies, Ins' 
wife, have ha(l any hand in it? And if bo, to! 
what purpose ? What conceivable object could ' 
they have in view in treating him thus? None, j 
none, that he could think of. A wild chaos' 
of (juestions surged through his brain, to not | 
one of which could he find a satisfactory answ^er. j 
Again and again lie lifted lus voice for help, but 
with no other result than befnie. 

Once he thouglit he heard a slight noise over- 
head, as if some one were cautiimsly crossing the 
floor ; but as the sound jvas not repeated, it 
might only have originated m his own excited 
fancy. Although, of coiiise, he did not know it, 
had the weather been at all stormy, be would 
lia\e heard tlie heavy beat of the W’aves on 
the shore ; but the night was utteily windless, 
and the tide came lappiieg up the sands as gently ' 
n‘< though its tiny wavelets w'oi’e the caressing 
fingers of a child. 

He had not bethought himself till now to 
look at his watch. On consulting it, he found 
that it had stopped at four o’clock, doubtless for 
w’aiit of winding up. How many hours ^had 

S assed since that time, or wdiether it was now 
ay or night, he wms unable to judge. After | 
replacing liis w’atcli, bo drew out his purse, and i 
on opening it, he found thfefc the gold and silver \ 


there had been in it when he left London were 
still there, but that throe notes for' ten pounds 
each, which had been in one of the side-pockets, 
were not to be found. The robbery oi his notSus 
served only to deepen the mystery by which he 
was environed ; otherwise, it aflected liiin but 
little ; his mind had far more serious things 
dwell upon. 

He thereafter made a more careful e.xamination 
of his jirison, searching minutely for the signs of 
some hidden door or secret opening ; but to no 
purjiose. Evidently, his first jiulginent w'us a 
correct one : he was immured iii a dungeon cut 
bodily out of the living rock. 

1'lie candles, the supply (A' provisions, the w’ine, 
the jar of w'.iter in one corner, all Ki*eined to 
indicate that the inti'iition wms to keep him a 
prisoner for .soiiu* time. But why and with 
w'hat object? That w’as the question wdiich 
again and again reiterated itself m his brain. 
But all bis self-questumiugs eiuled wheie they 
began— in a ma/e ot utter liewilderiiient, in the 
midst of winch he vainly strove i • liiid the 
slightest clue. At intervals, lie kejit on calling 
for help, but only ti# be mocked ('n tlie siienct', 
wdiicli seemed to weigh upon linn with tenlold 
heaviness the nimiient it had swallowed iiji his 
cry. As liour passed alter hour, thi'^ ileath like 
silence, m conjunction with the gloom and soli- 
tude of his prison, and the teelin^ of being utterly 
cut oft’ from and lost to the rest ol the w'orhi, 
began to pr(V<s upon him niori* and more, till 
at length ho louml himself wondering how much 
longer it would be possilde to endure it without 
hi8 brain gi\nig w’ay. He diMiik ol tlie cold 
spring W'ater in the jar e.igeily and ticquently, 
but beyond that be took neither hite nor sup. 
And so Time’s pendulum sw ung slowd) on 

MAKE-BELIEVES. 
AniERTisEMKM’s, like many other things, li.ive 
their uses and ahuse<, and W'c are iiol }.',oiiig to t 
find fault with the long-e'tahhshod columns', 
wdiirli are of such seriue iii suppl} mg soual 
W'ants, but With tlic dishonest piacticen of 
which the most le^pectahJc ncwsp.iper.s are 
Ignorantly made the iiieduiiii. Thcie i.s abroad 
a plague of petty dislionesty, iVaicli trades upon 
and lives by the credulity, principally, of inex- 
perienced women— educated ladies — who, by dire 
necessity, arc ready to grasp at straws in tlie hope 
of saving tlicmselvea from jienury. This is the ' 
cki's wdio not unirequently have been known to 
spend their lust pound to supply themselves wdth 
materials lor work promised, or for stamps and 
fee, in order to secure an appointment offiJred. 
Of course, it will be alleged by tliose who thus 
prey upon Iminan credulity that the applicants 
failed to come up to the standard, of requirement. 
Wc do not write without data, or without having 
justly considered the ineligibles ; but it is 
sijbtnn we demur; and the evidence we have 
before us comes from women of culture, whose 
ability is as indisputable as tlieir testimony is 
unimpeachable. Wo therefore assert, fearlessly, 
that infinitely more cruelty and more social injury 
are being pe^pe^trated by these semi-professional, 
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I semi-artistic traffickers, than has ever resulted 
from the dislionest puffing of the tradesman. 

; the semi-Jirtistic traffickers, ladies may he 

' dyi)ed only to the extent of stamped, nddressctl | 
j euvelopas, fur wliich they are to be shown how 
I to earn from two to < i-rht -lulling' a day ; or in 
‘ some cases, merely a aduiirui to a small 

I income.’ Tins is. to he done in several instances 
by the sale of a particular kiml ol button, 
mirt’oiN, or watches, or some article of coiihump- 
tmn in daily use, ior which a commi''Sion will 
be given. The five shilling fee is to reali'se 
many more advantages, inii&much as it promises 
a h<»nu' with nominal duties to an educated lady 
iKjt over twenty-live. Letters in the first instance 
are sent, to be followed by a personal interview 
at an addn^^s which .shall be nameless. The 
res})ouse was made* by a young lady, whom we 
sliall call Idiss (ireen, who took the prirautiim to 
impure of an arti an living in the locality if he 
could give any mlormatiou as to the owner of 
the said house. ‘No, miss, 1 can’t,’ In* said ; 
‘but I wouldn’t advise the like o’ you to go 
there, l’v^‘ seen ladies go»ui and come out wi* 
nothing but (lisa])})ointmi*nt in their laeea. Ye 
won't say us 1 told ye, miss, but I can’t a-bear 
to .see it’ 

A lew w<‘eks lato', the same young lady noticed 
an advertisement in a London jinper promising 
exi eptional jirivneges, and desiring stamped enve- 
lope to bo a'ldres-ed for jvply to J. Brown, , 1 

Street, Exeter, (hi tins occasion, the .sit- | 

vice' ul a liieiid w’eie called into requasition. She 
drove into the old eity ironi the environs whej-e 
she resided, thinking how much astonished 
(Iroen W'ould be, could she see tin* position indi- 
cated bv the address, l^ut ri'solving, neveitlndess, ‘ 
to satislv herself, no less th.ui save the ui([uirer 
Irom being diijied beyond the ('xteiit ol the twelve 
stamps, and stamped addrc'sed envelope already 
forwarded. 

I Jicaving lier larnage at some distance and 
going .1 little w’ay up the street, slie wnis directed 
to a small dikijnd.ited cottage at the toj) ol .a j 
garden in the lear ol a larger Jiou'e, and piohably 
rented for the business that was to be enacted 
there, under the .is-umption that it would all be 
done nm])ly bv correspondence eniaiiatnig from 
the ;i,dvertis<‘ment m a Ijondou i)a])cr. The door 
ol the (ottage w’us opened by a working woman, 
Avlio said Mr Browm was away for a week ; she ] 
wa.s his servant. But the lady hud seen more | 
• than enough in the lieii]) of stamped onvelojies 
wlucli lay on the table, which w’ere doubtle.'S to 
yield a small income to an impi'ciuuons impostor, 
who h.j|<l never even aiuswvred Miss (lieen’s 
letter, or |*obably the letters ot luuidreds ol other . 
apjilicantH. 

Another artful and common trick is, when 
in addihiou to stamps lor ‘juwtage and prelimi- 
nary inquiries,’ qis it is called, lor the advantage ■ 
of permanent occiiji.ition, a post-office order is ' 
Aomanded for m.ilen.ils supplied by theiAselvos, ' 
’*t(u1;h *which the work is to be done. In one case, | 
as much as three ])ouiul^ wxis juid out on this ; 
condition, with ,the magniticout result to the I 
payee ul seventeen and sixpence in three months j 
tor work #vvluch ]>rpbahly brought two pounds | 
more to her employer An enormomf tmde has 1 
been carried on tor the last two yeyirs in a spurious j 


J^ind of art production, for which materials were 
supplied and irrstructiou dven at its commencc- 
aneut lor two pounds. Now the same privileges 
ore offered for live shillings. We Jiave before 
us, too, the statenuuit of a lady wlio xvas the dupe 
of another similar advertisement. A carte-de- 
visite photograph w'as sent to lier, which she en- 
larged to a picture eighteen by twenty inches, and 
painUd in oils, lor six shillings, the bait having 
been held out of having twenty a w^eek supplied 
to her, should this first .specimen prove satis- 
factory ; -which it is neeilless to sav it did not, 
though the man sold it for twenty-tive shillings ! 
this pseudo artist asserting, when remonstrance 
wtus utteiupUHl, that the art required no jire- 
vious knowledge, and# he wxis employing twenty 
girls at three and sixpence a week to produce 
such picture.'*, and not a penny iiior*' would he 
pay. 

Of liter-ary ageiicic.«!, their iiiiuio i.s legion, but 
their u.sefnlne3% ml. Ol course what we have 
to say will not apply to well-accredited agencies 
or Societie.s, hut to tho.se W'hose o-sten-sible object 
is to furnisli channels for amateur productions, 
but whose real object is to enrich their owui 
pocki'ts without regard to the luteri'sts of the 
payee. In these, as in advertisements of aiiotlier 
class, it i.s otten relined and educated women who 
are. made the victims of this cow'ardly practice ; 
and w^e think the statements wdiicli follow only 
require to !«• m.uk* public to enlist the considera- 
tion of chiv.drou'*, high-minded men, who may, 
bv their inlluence or generosity, protec.t xvoineu 
fiom this added eieiueiit of anxiety iu their 
struggle for existence. 

l'’oi iisstance, assistance was required by adver- 
li-cr from a lady acciistonied to literary work, 
which couhl he sujiplied at home, and a liberal 
etjuivalent otlered. Alter some preliminary cor- 
re.-pondoace, applicant xvas requestcil to call at 
the office in the Stiaiid for further particulars. 
Instead of replying jicrnonally, she did so by 
deputy, the gentleman who volunteered to make 
what he deemed uece.shary inquiries being m the 
])olice dep.irtment of the Civil Service. One 
statement, made to him wa.s, that the ailvertiher 
ha* I a large nexvspaper clmdiic to whom he 
coustantly supiilied articles written by women. 
This as.sertion being confmiied during the inter- 
view, a list of tlie papers was asked for, winch 
numliered tliirteeu ol the leading journals of the 
day. But the re*jne,-t having perhaj).-. taken 
the adveiti'icr a little by surprise, lie asked 

impertinoiitly : ‘ Bray, sir, are you Miss 

biMtherC « 

‘ 1 am not ’ 

‘Ate jmu her solicit*T?’ 

‘1 am not; but ther*' i.s my address,’ said the 
gentleman, putting down his card. ‘ I wish you 
good-morning ; but 1 may add 1 think no lady 
would jiresent liersell at an office like this xvith- 
oiit inquiry by a gentleman to r icertain the 
natun* of the transaction to xvhirU she was to 
pledge herselt.’ 

Satisfied the wliole thing was a hoax, the 
gentleman then despatched a detective to the 
varipus newspaper ollices mentioned, only to find 
that in one solitary instance a lady had sent a 
short article from the ollue in question. Thore- 
ujMin, a duly accreilited oHicor was sent to take 
down the dcpo^itiuilfe ol the applicant ; hut j 
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the matter was carried no further, as the lady, life. These announcements "oncrally appear 
being young, could not be prevailed un to a])pcar towards the close of the London season, though 
in court. , they are tolerably frequent all the year round. 

To this statement may be appended another We have no doubt that in some cases nmfly 

— namely, tlie advertisement of a certain Agency, advantages are to be met with in the liouiies 
or so-called Association for Governesses, Lady- of those who conbcientiously fuliil the promises 
housekeepers, &c. Applications to be inaxle to they have held out. With tliese we have nothii^ 
n eertam individual, who varies his addre*.ses to do. But there arc hundreds of designing 
as well as his names, though both are ?n the people who have not the slightest intention from 

noi'th -western divi-ioh. One of these*' is pre- tinst to last of carrying out any of the stipula- 

suinahly his private residence ; the other is an tion.s made hy those ivlto have .answered their 
old-clothes shop, kept by an old woman, who advertisements, no matter how nnu li they may 
receives the letters with their iiieluRiires of half- have pledged themselves to their fiiltilment. 
guinea foe, winch it is e'?i>eeially requested may We will cite one glaring specimen of this 
be made by postal order. The pfdiee having h.id kind, rc-pbt*d to by two or three ladies of the 
numerous complaints of the advertiser in qiies- writer’s ac<juaintance, who journeyed very con- 
tion, it would be well that any person allured sider.ibjo distaiiees to avail theins(d\es of the 
by bis adveitihomcnts should coinmimicate with special privileges od’ered in this ‘Home in a 
Scotland Y.ird, to see if lie is known to the Private Family.’ The advernseinent ran thus . 
Ijoliee. ^ ‘A Lady le^iiding with her father tm their own 

Another <lodge is to ask for eontrilmtiona to cMate in a prettily situated hoii.se, sm vounded 
Christinas AniuiaLs which have large circulation, hy pine-grove.s, offers a retined, delivhtlul home 
and of w Inch a specimen copy will he forwarded during the summer month", or jm i iiianeutly. 
fur tw'elve stamps. Accordingly, it arrives; and Good, well-appointed table. Can'M'e kept fur 
the shilling contributor finds she has thrown use of visitor.’ This- sfatement \\.i« on inquiry 
away her niunev on a magazine containing r'diout .siippleineuted by one from the ‘lady’ her.solf, 
as much mutter as the Axjosy^ more than one who w'l-ote that every c^eition was u.-ed to 
half of which is filled hy the writing of the make it a home of conifoit on tlie in()-.t moderate 
pseudo-editor himself, and the rc.st more penny- terms; society, not etnolumi-nf, lieiiig the adver- 
u-lming, wdiich few, if lanv, w'ould trouble them- fi-ei’s olqecf. It was furtlu-r s.qd th.ifc the hfutse 
selves to read, though tlie advertiser probably w'as easy of aecess from llu* station So it was 
makes a pretty good iiarve.st out of 111 ," diipe.s. -by means of a five shilling eab f.iie ; wdicn 

Four years ago, the writer wans subjected to one wms landed at a di'tai hod led-hnik gahleil 
similar wholesale robbery by sending manu,scjipt.s | biiildnig, .standing a lew' }.n'(ls off the liigli-road, 
of carefully selected translated matter, regarding w'ltli a small tivei grown garden in ti-oiit, an 
whicli S'lmc preliminary coiTespoudenee bad taken ' empty little Lovenliou-e on one sido, and an 
place wnth an embryo editor who wais projecting 1 01 ch.ird on the olliei. There ceit.iiuly wa.s a 
a new venture. The- papers received hiuh com- j small })iiH*-wood bejonil tln' gulden at one end; 
inondation, and payment was to he made when | hut it foniT-d no parted’ the ‘t> -tile’ in question, 
they were printed, according to a tarill not yet ' though it had another u-e to the inhahitaiit-, 
finally decided. Months passed awaay Avithout j inasmuch as it^ fine undergrowth ol Inlbenici 
any intimation or reply to letters; and the same 1 siqiplied the usual second eoiuse at the d.niiei- 
gentleman W'ho had ai ted in the ‘permanent ! table of llie old fanner and Ins daughier. Tins i 
home employment’ mutter now called at the 1 ‘ lordly dish,’ with otlu-r un.qipeli^nig ami insiif- 
addre.s.s to wliieli the papers w-ere sent, only to ficient food, wms jilaeed on a t.ihle, w liic-li, like 
discover that the ‘editor’ had had a letter-hov other ])ieees of nekety lurintnre in the house, 
there for many wa-eks ; hut luu'ther his name nor j wms patched together, to s.ive the c^)^t o( jcqiairs. j 
present halntatiou being known, the manu.scrii)ts | But there w.is little enough tor n^e, and none ' 
were never loithcoming. As, in tins age of iieiv ; for eomfort aniwliere, the two sofas Irorn the ' 
ventureh, it is impu.s&ible to read all that comes ! ji.irlonr having been appropriated by a lady 
out, in all probability tlie.se and hundreds of j who w'as renting a hitting and beil room under 
other jjapers sent hy the unwary were utilised j the s-inie ro(»f, .iiul who wais also tended by the 
for the benefit of the adveitiscr, who mu-t have ! one maid-ot-all-w oi-k of thi.s ill-a)>pojnted, dirty 
huiglicd ill his sleeve at those hy whom he had | lunise. The ‘.-ariiage’ was an old .sliandryda’n 
nnule his dishonest gain. j basket contrivance ; and no matter w-liat the 

i’eihaps one of the mo.st flagrant of these j st.itc of the roaiks, it was washed but once a 
sw’indhng trau-saclions is the announcement bow | week , and wdieii in its highest state of jiolish 
an income of one hundred and twenty pounds —th.it is, smli parts as were jtuhsliahle - it 
a year can be made uithont risk by sending ! resembled only besmeared boots on a iiuiddy 
a stamped addressed envelope to ad\ertiser * day. 'I’he horse, too, wais a rai-e antique, and 
inclusing postal older lor two shillings and waw alwa}.s groomed hy the master, who lorth- 
sixpenco, when the reply comes — ‘Do as I do.' with Avent .straight from the stable and sat 
Thus postal orders liaA'e their abuse as Avell a.s liiiuself doAvn to suiiper, as probably he Jiad 
use, since no names can he traced Avliere they been vont to do all liis life. Hi* also gathered 
are employed. the peas and perlonned, other little outdodi^ 

Besides the general, literary, and artistic begiiil- ser\ices, before he took liis daughter out for 
ing advertisements referred to, there is another 1 her duties in the ‘carnage,’ in Avliieh the guestii 
cla.s3 Avliich we Avill designate ‘SocmI,’ inasmuch | AA'ere alternately offered a seat. So the drives 
as they are supposed to promote domestic com- 1 culminated in a mile and a half on the same 
fort, and supply u social Avunt to those Avho are ! road day after day, and the drive to church on 
not priA ileged to enjoy the' happiness of family j Sunday. But no one attached blame to the old 
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man; tlio daughter ‘ruled the roast;’ the honest coffee, after whicli we had a little music; and 
J’aterfamilia^ was the victim of his eccentric I could hardly believe Charlie when he said 
daugliter’s unscriipuhnis jiroceedaigs to edge her- .that the time liad come for ordering the 
s(flf into, society m any uay she could devise; brougham to take our guest to the station. Mr 
wliilst he was perpetually lamenting that ‘things AHardyce bade us a friendly farewell, and was 
was no^ as they wuz when he were a boy.’ most urgent in his desire that we should visit 
Ti|io moral of all this i^, to make caretul iiifiuiry Oakwood before long We prtimised to do so, 
ere parting with either postage-stamps or postal and p.'irted, delighted with our visitor, whose 
orders to adverthert» whom wc know nothing pleas.«it manner ^ liad chai med us both, 
ahoift. A few^ days alterwards 1 'received the folloiving 

letU-r. 

OURl>AtlLOUli-MAII). 

IN TWO cnAPTLRS. — CHAP. II. t Mit.s LEvmi- 1 trubt you and Dr 

Lester have not loigotten your promise to come 
Eijzv’s communication w’as not a very impoilant and visit ns tiuf. summer. Tins glorious weather 
one, merely leleinng to a small domestic matter make.s the country *especi.dly enjoyalde , and 
winch might have waited a little longeL Bui Allanly'ce and I piopose t() give a garden- 

tli.it ivas just like* Eliza: she w^as so conscien- <m Thursday At winch w'e should 

kous that . 1,0 cuKl „„t hoar to r,m tho .l.ghlo.t very f-Lul to l.ave tho |.lo,u.u.;o o your ro,u- 
, . , * 1 1 ai panv. .Some Jainous local lenins-iil.iyers liave 

risk ot l.nlure m iuT dul}'. And when the j^-omised to come, with whom your liiisband 

slight domestic alhur was disposed of, she still to try Ins skill. In ca'>e Dr Lester’s 

seemed inclined to keep me Uilkmg. engagements slioiild not permit him to remain 

‘Don't you like iJr i\llar(lyce, ma’am ?’ liere for the night, there is a train for town at 

‘1 do indeed,’ I saiil. ‘Dr Lester is chaimed -nine^r.M. We trust you will come early, and i 
with him.’ "’ill meet you at the station, — AVith kind 

‘J knew you would like him, ma’am. I’m i’<\^‘'«'rds 1 ^vnuun very siVciTely yimrs, 

..O ola,l ho oallo,l Walay. Uo u-as .o h.ud a„a IV LSTWoim, A,.T,AHUi-c& 

good to me, and, you ’\e heen s.i kind .and good After some litih* diseussjon, we agreed to go, ' 
to me, that i've olteu wislied \<iU knew' each ‘J^-'J’ided that it would be hi'ttei not to stay 
other. And aMi-, All.irdvce is a lerv nice lady ^ mght. .So wrote .a note to that ellect, and 
, , , , n ‘i 1 1 f < espatched Elr/a W'lth it to the pi)4, telling her 

loo, niaa.u : I'.u ....'o you uuul.l I,ko hrr :f {„ j-,, ^i^it^Oak- 

xuu know J,or. Uh, ju-t uuo iiumilo, if you j,,,,,,;, „„ Thuu-alay. 

].le.i-e, maam I liroke one ol the claret gl.issc'^ The gof.d girl was delighted to liear it. 

jint now' as I WMs eaiJ^nig the tiay down-4airs, | Ou the nmruing ol Thursday, my husband . 
.nid I couldn’t rc'.t until I told you. I’m so ' stalled \ery early on his rounds, wdnle I made ' 
^eI^ Sony, ni.i’ani , I ho[(e you won’t he uiigiy ' an el.iliorate toilet in honour ol the occasion; ^ 
with me,’ ' j and by twelve o’clock W'e had rcacdied Waterloo, 

‘A<',uient, u.ll haul,,',,,’ I ,ui<I sau.'ly ‘Au.l The only 

now, Kl./u, I ivalh luust t;"- 1 i""'' Ivit Mr,'',"’" Tvi'.on th,‘ can, up was a,, chRily 

. 1 III 1 ‘ li) I clei'gvman, lerv grav and Ir.igile-looking, but 

I i', T;'', ? , • „ , lu,th'„ u™„l k'„„I fi;c IJ,- aske, I whether 

‘Shall I light tlie g.is in llie drawing-room, j Lkt-d the window' up or down; and from 
ma’am <’ rvinarking on the fine wasither and one thing 

* Why, nn.’ It’s not dark yet ’ ami another, he and ('liarlie soon got into con- 

‘But wlieii it is d.irk ?’ ^ersatlon. People alwaiys talk to my husb.ind 

‘ t^ert.unlv,’ 1 s-jid. when he is on a journey. I suppose his genial 

1 tuuuJ our gue.t .taniling iii the niiihlle of f-'ve “lul tuauner attrai'l them. At all events, 

the ,,l„U-rumn with h,s haml. iu 1„» p,„ket.s, ^ "Vv"' >tnvw him travel any cl,p,nee without 
Ol 1 ., fi:..„ r., somehodv ciiteimg into e()iivers.itiou with him. 

sull y «l„.tl,„K Aa„ry £«.. II,. aml the clergynm,, la-gan chkunsing pohtics, 

, must apolog.p for runumg away,' 1 »;u,l, a.„Uy,„™tl,ise,l u,„.sl eonhally, he,„g bihh aiJent 

as 1 liegan to lock up the press. ‘I am sorry 1 'J'hey they talked on general 

Dr LeDer has been called away also. If you ' topics for a few miimtev., and tlien rambled on 
can fim^ your wav down to the draw ing- rot un, ' t«> continental expernmee-. Our eomjMtuon told 
1 wdl pvb ’uy ke\«^ away ami follow you.’ ' I ii'a that hr bad a In ing in Surrey, but that his 

‘Thank you very nincli lor alfording me .such ^ health had been mo had l.itterly that, he had been 

n great pleasure,’ lie said courteously as lie went ' eompcdled to travel abroad for three months, 
out ou tA the landing, ile descended tlic staus, his tluty being taken liy a cleiieal In'end mean- j 
as I locked the, outer door ol the press. As 1 j w'hile. 

dull* BO, 1 felt sdiiii thing craunJi beneath my | ‘I was in iManihc.stcr for many years,’ he said. 


II'VS -t. jiieked it up, and found it w’as if Binall|‘I had a very populous paiidi, nrid the work 
piece of white w'ax. .1 did wotulcr for half a was so hard that I w’as gkul to have tho offer 
minute wdiere it could ^lave come fioin, ns 1 ' of a quiet country vicarage. But Oakw'ood lies 
never canieil candies mb' the plate-room, w'liieb so )pw', and there are so many trees, that it is 

W'as lighted by gas, and nobody but myself had .sa<liy uiilieultliy ’ 

access to ft. But Jhc matter jiassed from my * Oakwood ?’ I involuntarily asked, 

mind as I rejoined our vi-itor iii th« draw’iag- | ‘ ^es, Oakwood in Surrey, "near Ouildford. Do 

room and Ohailie came in. IJhza brought m ' you know the place ? 
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‘VVe are on our way there now,’ I said, ‘jto ‘But if you come to Oakwood,’ wont on the 
a p;arden-party at the vicarf^e.’ A-icar, ‘my pariahioncrn will be able to certify 

‘At the vicarage?’ ho repeated, looking very that I am their vicar, and no other.’ 
much astonished. ‘Indeed, 1 think we ought to gq back* to 

‘Tea 1 suppose there are two churches in London at once,’ said iny luisband, \vlio -vyas 
the place — youi s, and another ? ’ exideutly uneasy. ‘1 fear we have been duped 

‘No, my dear madam, only one — St Paul’s, of by a persuasive stranger, and that this gard^jn- 
which I am the vicar.’ * pfirty pretence is only a doilgc to get us out of 

I never felt so piiz/lcd in my life ^ a^id he the way. Our house is probably now being 
looked equally hewihfbred. robbed.’ * 

‘But the Vicar of Oakwood i.s Mr Allardyce.’ ‘ Jhit, Charlie, there ns JClj/ri ! ’ 

‘My name is Wentworth Allardyce.’ lie took ‘Mr Allardyce knows nidhing about her. Her 

up his travelliiig-hag aud showed me his name ehaiaclei* must have been a forgery.’ 
and address engraved on a small silver plate. ‘So it mil'll,’ I said, Iceling completely over- 
Charlie and I e,\changed glances. Our com- wlielnied. ‘Oli, I wish the tram would slop, 

panion was evidently a ge,Tit]cnuin, and W(‘ couM ‘so that wc coukl get out aud go hack to 

not think of doubting his lossertion. On the other Loiidoy.’ 

hand, who was the other charming Mr Allardyce*? ‘It stops Indore long at ^ Marsh am junction,* 
‘Have you a son or any other relative ol said Mr Allardyce. ‘ iAu can catch a London 
the same name?’ asked Charlie. ‘A young tram there.’ 

man with dark hair and jiartu'nlarly agreeable ‘Js not wa\ U'^ed to take the impri'ssion of a 

mannets?’ ' key?’ I a.‘-ked, us anollier reeollection came to 

‘1 have no children. ]\Iy wife has been dead me. ‘I found a yuece ol wax on llu’ Moor oi the 

for years. My only nepliew, John Allardyce, Ls plate-room, Charlu', albu’— after that man had 
in Canada with his regiment.’ been there.’ 

‘Well, really, this is mod ineompreheiis^hlo ’ ’ ‘Then we may sav gotiil bye to our f,>iieen 
said Charlu', astounded. ‘ Our parlour-nuiid, Eliza Anne tea-.service ! ’ said iiiy liusbaiul gniiily, as 

Willi-!, uliom you recoiimieiid<‘d to us’ the train gave a warning whistle. 

‘My dear sir,’ said the clergyman, looking at ‘This is Marsham,’ said IMr Allard vee, letting 
him as if he thought he must be an escaped down the -window. ‘I trust ,V(»u ayiII let me 

lunatic, ‘I never had a servant called Eliza know how you found things at home,’ lie added 

Willis in my life; aud 1 cerlamly never rcconi- kindly, as we got out We gavi* him a Jiumed 

mended her lo you or any one else.’ farewell, and dadied down the plalioiiii, where 

‘I am Dr Lester of Nottmg Hill,’ said Charlie, a porter told us the Londim tram vas just 
producing liin card. ‘Eeally, tins is a mo'-t going. 

extraordinary thing. We engaged a yi.irhmr- Wi* had a fearful seMinble, and, quilf' out of 

maid about three months ago, who .said .'•lie had breath, were Immlhd into a carnage at the very 
been living at Oak ivood Vn arage with Mr Allar- end of tin* tram, wdiich was already moving, 
dycc. Slie said he was then at Folke.stone ; no It was Ihinldass and n ;t over-clean, but uo 
wo wrote tliere, and reauved an excellent char- weie only too L-lad to get in at all. 

acter’ Dining the biuf jouimy back, Charlie told 

' ‘Excuse my interrupt ing yon, Init 1 never was me what he intended to ”do ; and Uj lie dnl 

at Eolkcstoiie m my life.’ not think it w'oiild he pa<e fur ini' to go luck * 

‘ And a fcAV d<iys ago, a “i\Ir Allardyie” called i to the house at first, I agieed- -though \eiy 
to see her as he w^as jmssing through London, imwillmgly - to wait at .i iieigldiour’s until lie 
He spent the evening with us, and W'C w'cre both came for me. He took a Inmsoiii at Wateiloo, 
delighted with him. To-ilay w'C are going, at and W'e da-hed homewards at great speed. At 
his invitation, to a garden-iurty at Oakwood tlio ])olice-station nearest to our house, Cliaiiie 
Vicarage’ got out, and after a few minjiteb’ conversation 

‘Then, my giaul .sir, 1 fear you have been with tlie m'-p>(-rr, we iv.siimed our way. J'"onr 

imposed upon,’ answ’ercd the clergyman. ‘Some cojistables, under the command of a sergeant, 

unprincipled person must have made u.se of my were to folhov in aimtber r-ab immediately. Wo 
name. 1 have been abroad lor three month.', got out at tlie en«l ni our road, w huh the pulne- 
and am just returning to Oakwood. I assure men were also to do, .so as not to alarm any 
you, I have not tlie slighti'^t mteiition of giving one who might he m our hou'e, with the soum,] 
a garden-party ; my bachelor household does not of wheels stopping at the door. Charlie k-lt 
admit of gaietie.s oi tluit kind.’ me at luy friend’.s hou.-e, aud turned , back to 

‘O Charlie, our plate!’ J cried, ns a susj)icion inei't the c.-d) full of policemen whici*! w.is jn.^t 
flashed across me like liglitniiig. And my hus- lu sigdit. Jly friend’s house was nearly oppo.siie 
band turned pale. our own, and, after a hurried ex])luiiation, I 

‘Wc have a good deal of plati*,’ I hiirriedlv I look my stand beliiiid the eurtaiiis" m the 
explained. ‘Thus man, wdio pas.sed himself oft j diiiing-rooiu window' to watch, feeling quite 
lor you, professed to ndmiie it very nmeh ; and j .sick with apprehension. In front of our lifruso, 
wc showed him all we had, and, O dear ! how’ hitchefl by the reins to Iho lamj»-post, wais a^snjaU 
we locked it up, and everything.’ I truck, drawn l;y one lio7-s<‘, such as miglit have 

‘1 should fear he had ilcsigus upon it. It is ' belonged to any r(*'^])e''t,able Irai I oilman ; and tliat 
a most iny.steriou.s aflair all through. Ol cyiirbe wm-, the only extein.il sign of, anything about 
you have only my assertion that I urn Wentw'brth j to happen. 

Allardyce’ j 1 s.iw Charlie aud hi-, e/mipauy come down 

‘We don’t doubt that lor one moment,’ said | tlie streefc One policeman quietly descended 
my husband. f j into the area, /ind stood there ready to arrest 
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I anybody wlio attempted to escape that way ; two 
remained on ’guard, outside the front door ; the 
' others slipped off their boots, and Cliarlie noii>e- 
les?ly udnuttud himself and them with his latch- 

I had watched for about twenty minutes in 
an* agony of dread, when I saw the door open, 
and my *h unhand came out. lie Avas by my side 
almost immediately, and told me what lunl 
parsed. Nobody met them in the hall, ami they 
made their mitry quite unpeireived. It maA' 
be Avoudered at that no one Avaa on the AA'atch 
to give the alarm. Hut tlie ])late-room aa’ius at 
the back of the house, aw.iy Irom the road; 
ainl beside=', we were supposed to be safe at 
dak wood hy this time — Avherc, but for a most 
foituuate aecident, avo should have hee^ — and 
‘jllr Alhmlyce’ antj Ins g'an ^ tlmu dit them- 
Belve‘5 jicrfectly sctuire from iiilei nipiiiUi Charlie 
and his parly crept cautiously up tli<* stair*^, 
hearing A'oices an<l laughter coming irom ahoA'e. 

^ On the tirat landing Avas a Avooden ])iauo-casi>, 
in AA’liicli ingenious and innocent receptacle our 
]>late Avas to be packi'd, and put on tlie truck 
Avlinb AAM,-. Availing at tlie dhor ; in Avdiicb guise 
it ml ^ht salilv bi* trusted to elude* the notice 
of e\cry ])()li(iman in Ijomloii. The thieves 
Avere M) scnri in llieir taiiLied satety, that Avhen 
the* elooi* Avaf. jmslu'd open ami they iouml them- 
selvi*^ hUfioumled^by the ^tolicenien A\ith drawn 
trumlieons, tlu'y were blank wntli ania/emeut. 
‘Mr Allarilyee’ — not in ( lerical co.tume this 
time- had opened the press a\ itli the lalse keys, 
aaIhl'Ii tin* Ava'C impres,'>ions he had taken enabh*d 
])im to iiKike A seiorid man, the druer ot tin* 
timk at the door, Aia-' sbuiding by Avitli a ehise I ; , 
ami my saintly ])ai lour- maul, laughing at the I 
ruse Avhicli li.id lu'cn siu ce-sfully pimtised on 
lu'i* mabler :iud mistiess, avus beljAuig the house- 
maid to roll up the pLite in green bai/e bags. 

‘Mr Allardye’c’ dreAV a revolver; but before 
it could be discharged, be Avas stunneil by a 
•blow irom the bergeant’.s trumlieon. The othei*s 
Avere (luickly ficeured, and escorted by the police- 
men, Avere driven oft to the neaiost police court, 
to be charged before the sitting magistrate. Our 
])1 it-* Avas save I ; but it had the narroAvest escane 
in the Avorld. Only ten imuutes more, and the 
thieves A\ould have, got clear off AVitli their booty, 
find A'«e should noA^er hav'e seen a V'cstigo of it 
ng.iiu. 

The com jiirators had contriA'ed to .send < i>ok 
on an criaml Avhicli Avcuild detain her aii hour 
rtr tAvo, soon after Ohailie ami I left. The 
Intu-iemaiil— Avhn, it aaiU be rememlieied, came 
to me through Eli/a— Avas in the* plot; and tlu-A' 
thought themselA'cs safe. The p.irlour-maid in 
whoiv 1 titisted so implicitly aa'us a iiiember, 
sub rofiff, 'of the swell-mob, of Avhich distin- 
guiohed prole.ssion ‘i\Ir Allardyce,’ avIio had 
received a’good education, Avas one of the brightest 
ornaments. He had Avritten the letter from 

’ Folkcwtuue by means of Avhicli she entered rav 
s^vjee Eliza derived her knowledge of UalAvood 
and of Mr Allurdyce’s. affairs thi-ough liaAung 
, once stayed there for a fey weeks Avith a family 
in whose seiAuce ■» she aa’iis. For four or five 
years she had playi'd a game similar to that 
she had tried on me< getting mistresses to con- 
fide in her, and then, Avhen she hiftl found 
out Avherc their plate and valualjles were kept. 


betraying the house to her accomplices. These 
burglaries remained profound mysteries, thanks 
her consummate hypocrisy ; her complicity m 
them never having been suspected. Her entering 
my service was not the result of chance, hut the 
consequence of one of the gang one day hearing 
a remark that Hr Lester of Netting Hill had 
soiuv Auiluable plate. At first, she and her con- 
li*dcrati:s tliouglit of carrying it off in a night 
attack ; fmt the difficulties* in the way, thanks 
to Charlie’s AA'ise precautions, caused them to 
change their ]>laus, ami they concluded to try 
the stratagem 1 have recorded. 

The four AA'ere tried, and eai h sentenced to long 
terms of penal sei'vitnde. A Ioav days after the 
trial was concluded, 1 ,A\’aH astonished to receive 
a <-all from my old liousciuaid Jane, avIio hod 
hern dismi‘’Setl for di'^honesty. She told m*e 
that she had only ju.st heard of Avliat had taken 
j)lace ; and that had emboldened her to come 
and tell me tbift she A\\as sure Eliza, kiioAving 
her box Avould be searched, had purposely placed 
articles belonging to me in it that A'cry morning, 
to insure, her dismissal. She said that one or 
tAA'o things Mhza hud said to her indicated very 
little »i’t Lcird for other people’s propcity ; hut, 
limlnig that Jane Avaa honest, Eliza pret(*iided 
to turn it all off as a'joke. But from that j 
tune forth she no doubt made up her mind 
to get lid of Jane, as an obstacle iii the Avay 
of her scheiiH'.s ft is needless to say that I 
at once took Jane back into my service, and 
that she is AA'itli me no\A\ 

We had bail a lesson. We sent all our plate 
off to the bank the ne.xt morning. Beojile who 
coim* to dine AA'ith ii.s, sec a good deal of silver, 
as they imagine ; but it is eliiefly electro-plate. 
Hue attempted burglary is quite enough in a 
lifetime. 

We renewed the acquaintance Avith the real 
Mr Allanlyoe, so strangely begun, and be is now 
one of our most valued frieiuls. We often joke 
about his ‘garden-party’ Avliich neA'er canio off. 
Hut if our parlour-imiid had succeeded in her 
nefarious designs, there would really have been 
no joke in the matter. 


A TALE OF A SIXBENN\^ TFLEOHAM. 

I’m 10 sixpenny telegram may proA'e a prieeless 
boon to the British nation at large, but at present 
it stands to my individual iniud as the symbol 
of something intensely disagreeable. On that 
inauspicious fir.st of 'October wlien the new 
arrangement Avas thrust upon u.s, 1 receiAa'il a 
mesbage, bunded in at a London office, Avliich 
rail as folloAi's • 

*To FiiKin’RiCK .AiuiusTUs Smith-Simp kins, 
.^iG Lanr/ham i/e/c/. ■— Bring Dighy on Saturday. 
Jknkin.s.’ 

A Aory innocent and ordinary communication, 
to all appearance, and yet that innoci'iit-.seeming 
message Avas the means of breaking off one mar- 
riage, of ])rc«*ipitating another, and of losing me 
a lorttine ! 

The .sender had curtailed his name and omitted 
liis addres.s in order to compress his telegram 
AA'ithin the sixpenny Smit ; but there Avas no 
- - :: 
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doubt in my miiul os to the identity of l^ie 
sender. I knew only one man named Jenkins 
— my motlier’a eldest brother, Albert Victctf- 
Emmanuel Smith-Jeiikins. The wisdom which 
declined to pay an extra halfpenny on each f)f 
those high-soundin<» baptismal desi«;uation8 was 
certainly to be extolled. It was only a ph.y, I 
thought, that they could not be similarfy sup- 
pressed on all the otlier occasions of life. Tlic 
taste which our family has always displayed fur 
a lengthy and W’ould-be imposing nomenclature 
has been anything but a source of pleasim* to 
mo ; for nearly five-and-twenty years I have 
positively groaned under' the burden of my own 
four names ; and the tiny tax levied njxui the 
Smith -raynes, the Smith-Jeiihinses, and the 
Simth-.Simpkm'.e«, is the only thing connected 
with the new teh graphic regulaAious which wins 
my cordial appi'oval. 

To return to my iimde and his message. It 
was perfectly ]dain and intelligible, in sjhte ot 
its brevity. A favouiite ineci*, to wliom he ba<l 
been lately playing the part of lather, 'a as to 
be married next Saturday, Irom his house, to 
a baronet. 1 had been invited to the wcd<lmg ; 
and here was a further request that I would 
bring young Digby, a mutual uc(|uaintance, with 
me. It was a somewhat odd and iiifoinuil manner 
of inviting him; but my umle was an ectentiic 
man, accustometl to do things of this sorb ilc 
had letnrned within the lad lew' montlis iroin a 
trip to the antipodes, aecompunied hy a wid(»wed 
sister and her danghier, the Australian belle 
who was to be mained on Saturday. The young 
lady, or her motlim', had cvuleiiLly contrived to 
,captivut(‘ the old gciilleman during (he short time 
they had known liim, Im he had already signi- 
fied liis intention of leaving her the halt of lus 
fortune, provided that she married to Ins satis- 
faction. This condition she was jnst alxmt to 
fulfil, so that her inheritance might be regarded 
as perfectly sale. Tlie other moiety of lll■^ pro- 
perty was to he hequeathed to me, and in iny 
case there was a condition of general good 
behaviour, without any spe< jOc demand, 

I had nev'or heard Umde Bert spe-ik of Digby, 
and tberefore had no idea what terms ot inti- 
macy they were upon. My owm acquaintance 
with him was of a somevfhat casual though very 
pleasant sort. Three seasons ago, I loiued four 
or five other men in luring a Highland moor, 
and he had been one of our party. I was so 
uiifortunate during our sojourn in those remote 
regions as to dislocate my ankle ; and in the 
ab'^ence of regular medical aid, Ihgby showed 
himsedf a skilful amateur surgeon, and afler- 
W'ards icliiiquished many liours of sport with 
his friends, in order to sit hy my sofa and lielji 
me to while away the tedium of my idle day.s 
We aU liked him exceedingly for his hever- 
failing honhomie, and for a certain charm ot 
* presence and manner that no one could resist. 

} I alway.s underctood that< he came of a good old 


stock, but knew very little about his people or 
belongings. When our party broke up, he told 
us that he was going to sail for Melbourne in 
a few weeks ; and we each shook liim heartily 
by the baud and wished him a pro.sperous 
voyage. 

I never set eyes on the man again from fiiat 
day to the 30th of September la.st. I had been 
up in tow'n for a week, and liad been dining that 
evening with my old chum, Bob Collier, a good 
fellow', but gifted with an unsurpassed genius for 
plunging himself into scrapes and for dragging in 
his friends after him. After dinner we adjourned 
to a certain well-known mii^u -hall. Bob eschews 
the British diama, and patronises no ]tuhlic place 
f>f an/abeuieut in Loudon other than a music-hall, 
on principle — at least he efiys so. We had not 
taken our seats more than five minutes, when wc 
.simultaneouslv recognised Digby ’s noticeable fai e 
only a few yards away from us5. T went n]> to 
him and tupped him on the shoulder, and he 
remembered us both in an in t ut I said to 
my-'clf, after .i little serutiny of ins f('atiires, that 
he must have been living In', life jiretty fast out 
there m Melbourne. T1 k‘ la-.t three years had 
set their mark upon him ; but be was still stiik- 
iiigly liamlsoiiK', and bis mi|;nncr was just .is 
briglit and gay and gi'iiud as ever. AVe sjient tbc> 
lest of the evening togi'llier, and in the com sc 
of our talk it c.vme out that Digby had met Uiu le 
B('rt ill Austialia 

‘And do ^ou know my (ousin, Tainiv Dasliei, 
who IS to be man led on Saturday 1 inqiiived. 

‘I have met luv/lic aiewcreil, and tlirii began 
rallier liuniidiv to ‘poak td' sonietlnu" > Do 

We s(']»ai.ite<l soon aftt'i niidiiiulit, Do!) leniiiul- 
ing me, as we said good night, ol an eii j.igmixmt 
I liad m.nle with him for llie following week, 
lie was the owner of a small yacht, and vve wi'i'Oi 
to take a crnise m hei, weather ]H'rimtliiig, 
.ifter Ins ntuin Iruin a lo» days’ shooting lu 
Esse.v. The yacht was then uiidergoing some 
tepans, but by th.it time she w'ould bo ready lor 
us at Eritb. 

‘Kow'j don’t throw me over, ol.l m.in,’ Bob 
entreated jil.uiitively, ‘ with a tale about nn[/oitaiit 
business, tS:e, <S.c, T shall be back lu town in a 
week fir ten days, ami shall depend upon you.’ 

‘All light, Villiknis,’ f unsvveri'd, giving him 
the nickname wdiicli, for certain leusons connected 
with a then popular song, wa* had fastened upon 
him in our school-days. ‘I shall be in tovvn 
again, t(X), before then, and you will fyid me aa 
U''iial at the Lani/hdin.’ » , 

Thi.s anmigement having been satisfactorily 
concluded, we dejiarted our several waiys 

The above is a brief account ol my ue piaintance 
with Laueelot Digby : the stgrv of my uncle’.i 
connection with him has yet to be told, „ 

Jtbvas on the following morning that I receiv'd 
the telegram ; that WMs, on TJiursday, and flTd 
wedding was to take jilaco in two day.s. I wrote 
a nof«‘ to Digby, at the addi-e.sif he had given me, 
intmmtmg ruy uuele’.s desire tiuit he should graee 
Mis.s Eaniiy Dabliei’a nuptials, and .then sallied 
into the '..treet to look up a friend. At the very 
first corner, I came Buddcnly face to face witli 
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Di’l^Iiy again, repeated the substance of my 
now superHuous note. 

‘ Tluit. IS a very funny joke,’ he said, looking at 
me* with an odd expresMon ; ‘and if you knew 
all* I knew you would think it a good deal 
fimiiier.’ 

yt’. no joke at all,’ I said. ‘Here’s the tele- 
giain.’ I happened to have thrust it into my 
])ncket in a fit of. ahaent-mindcdness, instead of 
te.irinj; it up, the most natural proceeding, and 
' now drew it out and showed it to him. We 
stood in the doorway of a tobacconist’s shop, and 
he stared at the four words of the message and 
at the sender’s name for some moments, in appa- 
rent bewildeiment ; then his eyes fla‘'hed with 
sudden coiuprehension, and he broke out into a 
loud fit of hiughtei. 

‘Wh.it i.s there to laugh at in thi*^’ I 
ox churned. * 

*1 beg your jiardon,’ he .said, fpiiikly sc.heiiiig 
dow’i) ‘There is r*ally nothing to hiligh .it. J 
am a fool. 1 -1 don’t kiunv wlietlier 1 sh.all be 
nhlt to go; but I’m much obliged to him for 
the compliment all the same.’ And then he 
h.istily left me, saying that •he had an appoint- 
ment to keep. 

1 ietniiu*d to inv home in Tiiv'erpool on Eiid.iy 
e\ I niiig, wuthout li.uing .sei'ii or heard anything 
iiioiu ot Dighy. I’licle Pert lived at Soiitliport ; 
and tlie next imirning 1 took .x tr.uii wliicli 
Avoiild give 1110 nine to ivaeli his house idiout 
half-past ten. I lud jiist entered an nnoccn]ued 
fiist-el.iss (.uri.ige, wlnui I .sinv Ihghy on the 
pl.itlorm, allayed m a wvddiiig g.irmeiit of fault- 
h'ss cut and tit 1 heckoned to him from the 
wiiulow, and he came, in and took lus seat 
ht sido me. One gl.inee at the man show'ed me 
something iiiiusual in his look and manner. He 
bilked 111 a distrait, unconnected fashion, and 
' 0111 e or twice- broke out into snatches of colom.d 
I songs. Hi* xvas jailer, too, than ordinary, and, 
while lighting a ( igar, lus hand ticmlded so 
• that he could hardly hold the ni.itch. I did 
not like tlie.se signs at all, and heg.in to feel 
vngnely xincomlortable and ajijn'ehensive. 

We took a cab from thi’ station to ralmoral 
Lo'lge, one of the largC'.t and most imjmsmg- 
looking houses in Southport, repre-.enting the 
accumulated gains^of three gener.itioiis of Liver- 
pool .shijibrokers. For years, there had only 
been one flung wanting to complete my uncle’.s 
e.aithly hapj3ine.ss--tho afliliatioii by marii.age 
of our family to the titled cliiss. Tin-, dream 
of his life was noxv about to la* riailiM-d ; and 
1 pictured to myself the w<iy in w hidi he wouhl 
come forward to receive u.s, his nornn^ pmiu'Mw.* v 
aggr.ivatijd tenfold, in order to tlo vie.lii t’> 
occavon aad to his ‘fiiend Sir Marmaduke 
Fil/hugh.’^ He was not visible, Iiowexer, when 
■we entered, although we heard his voice in the 
distance <in.athem.itising the butler for having 
juit out the WTOiig claret. The p.age-boy reijuested 
Us U) w’alk up into the drawdng room ; ami w'e 
fallowed him across a xvide hall, adornedi with 
'Sf'autiful ferns and tlow'vring jdants. 

l)iL?by tramped noisily across the marhle floor, 
swutchiug to rigjit and"* left the gloves that 
should have been upon his hands, reckle.ss of the 
flower.- ; a»d at the^ foot of the stairs he con- 
trived to throw down a stand of atick.s and 
umbrellas wdth a dreadful clatter. 


^‘Gently !' I whi.spered reprovingh\ 

He turned upon me with a half-laugh, and 
his lips parted to emit some indistinct guttural 
.sounds. 1 really believe that he xvas on the 
very jioint, just then, of breaking out into one 
of his camp-fire songs. He preceded me on the 
staircase, ami just belorc we reached the top he 
tnrnpd round and caught me by the shoulder. 
Ills fi 4 ‘e, w'as flushed now, instead of being 
pale, and 'there W'jxs a wild li<»lit in his oyon. 

‘I say, old mail,’ ho .said, ‘how' would you feel 
if you were coming to this xvcilding in the 
char.icler of Young Lochinvar, or tlie ^faster 
of Kavensw'ood, or something ot that sort'l You 
W'ouldn't in.inage to look ijuite .so douce and 
well-hcliaved then, 1 faiyy.’ 

I don’t kmnv how 1 looke*!, but T rctiiemher 
veVy well how I felt. l)ighy’.s strange* words 
and reckless hearing seenii'd to threaten some 
lioriible cata-strojilie, and I could not rid my.self 
ot the idea th.iM 1 xv.is in .some xvay re.sponsiblo 
for him. In another instant the page* luid thrown 
open tin* drawing-room door and announced us. 
It was too late then to turn hack or to try 
to make my escape. I must go through with 
the adyeutuie to the bitter end. 

There w’eiv over a do/a*n persons in the room 
when we entered, besid* the si.x bridesmaids. 
Mr.s Dasher w'as not pie-ient; she was a.ssistmg 
in the adornment of the bride, and her jilace 
as hostess was, lor the moment, filled by a Mrs 
Codirane, who seemed to be a soit ol second 
cousin to nearly everybody there. This lady 
W’as all smiles and amiability, as befitted the 
occa'-ion. She wehomed me eilnsively, although 
I had n<*xer met her more than twice m my 
life, and s.ud somi'tlung suit and pretty to my 
companion, wdio wvis quili* unknown to her, 

1 h.id t.iken very little intere.st in this w’edding, 
either in bridegroom or bride. I sujxpose that 
no w’onian could have been jiresent at such a 
ceremony without being at the pains to m.ike 
her-elt aciju.imted hcl'oreliand w’lth a dozen 
detail-, of which 1 remained contentedly ignorant. 
Afy masculine cursonness took everything for 
granted. Pci haps I might have conce,rned myself 
more about tho'-e lomautic accessories which 
jiojmlar imagination has grouped around the 
every-day fact of a wedding, if the bride had 
ever in-spired me wdth any interest. Put I had 
seen x'cry little of her during the few’ months 
she had been in England, and although xve w’ere 
first cousins, wa* were almo.st strangers to each 
{•ther. I wa.s told that .she had been the belle 
of her native townshij^in Australia, but neither 
her lo(»ks, style, nor manner commended them- 
.sidve.s to my taste. 'J’lie bridegroom 1 had not 
even seen. The match had been in.ade up by 
my uncle, somewhat ha.stily, and I suspected 
that it W’as more, or h‘.s.s of a mattaye des 
( o)i nniancrs. 

For the present, I was too much occupied in 
watdiing Digby to have thoughts or eyes for 
anybody else’s concerns. The prettiest of iho 
hnde*-maids came up and began to talk to me, 
and 1 answ’ered her at r.uiJom, while my eyes 
WMiideivd olT every other minute in hi- direction. 
He \tas apjiarentiy behaving very well, talking 
politely to afeinmiue fogey, the bride’s great-aunt. 
After a xvhile, I noticed that he glanced again 
and again through file partially closed door. 
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What was tlie meaning of that ? I discourteousjiy 1 
ahandoned my young lady, and took a seat on 
the opposite side of the room, where I also 
could command a view of whatever that huTf- 
open door might reveal. It revealed nothing — 
nothing but the empty corridor. Presently, it 
occurred to me that the time was going on very 
fast The bride must speedily appear, njiless 
we intended to drive the ceremony perilously 
near twelve o’clock. * 

A lady saw me looking at tlie clock, and said : 
‘Oh, you need not be afraid. I was never at 
a wedding yet where the bride was not dread- 
fully late, and yet the service was always over 
in time. There’s a special provirlence to watch 
over marriages.’ 

‘Or a cunning demon,’ wliisper«*(l .111 incorri- 
gible bachelor at mv elbow. 

Just then, a late guest, wlio had missed his 
train, eanie in. His entrance caused a little 
bustle ; and when it liad sult<'ided, I looked 
round, and saw that Dighy had disapp»\ared. A 
mfunent later, and our ears were greeted with an 
hysterical scream 

‘All, poor darling! it has been too much 
for her nerves,’ the ladies exclaimed, and ^jushtal 
out pell-mell into the corridor ; while the men 
looked at e^ich other in bewildeicd discomfort. 

I followed the feminine, part of the company, 
and beheld my cousin Pauny, arrayed in lici 
bridal robes, reclining in a faiiiting-fit njton 
a sort ot (livan, and parti.illy supjiorted by 
Lancelot Higby’s arm. 

Til ere was the usual fatuous attempt to 
suflocate the sutlerer by orowiling around her, 
and the eustoiiuiry pauic-strickeii cries for water’, 
smidling-salts, a fan. Some one asked, ‘ Where 
is her mother/’ and as soon as the ■words 
were uttered, Mrs Hasher appeai’isl upon the 
scene. She had gone to her r-ootu to make her 
qwn toilet, after putting tie* hnis^dn" touches to 
her daughter’s, and had i : i\ i .• L hcrselt 
into a gown of gorgeous eriinsnii satin, us soon 
as she heard Panny’s scream. As she made her 
way through the sympathetic group, her eye 
fell U])on Higby, and then she, too, uttmed an 
exclamation, and sank down pale and breathless 
upon tire nearest chair. Tire same instant, we 
heard my uncle’s voice shouting out a concluding 
admonition to the butler, .Is he ascended tin: 
stairs. 

‘Come, come,’ he paid, Imi sting in upon us; 
‘it’s time to go — not a niorueiit to spare. 
Keep your liystm-ics till aftciwards. Wli.at the’ 

And then he aP^» became wliite and 

speechle-'S. 

This prnmi.-cd to be diverting. AVas ho 
going to follow the example of Ins sister and 
niece, and collapse in a fainting-fit? 1 looked 
rouml, and saw that there was no chair at 
hand. If he fainted, he must fall to the 
ground, unless some of the ladies w^ere kind 
enough to sustain him in their arms. But he 
did not faint; his pallor W'as only llie pallor 
of a wliiti*-heat rage. Quickly rccoveiing his 
power of speech, he broke out into a storm of 
incoherent auathom.'is ; then suddenly remember- 
ing the presence ot the ladies and the neediSsity 
for preserving appearances, reiterated once more 
that there W'as not a moment to spare, and 
drove us nil dow’n-stairs befpre liim, anti into the 


carriages that were waiting at the door. I never 
knew exactly what became of Lancelot Higby 
at this point, or how he got out of the house. 
He liad ee.a«>ed to support the robust form of Mie 
fainting bride, who was borne off to^ her mvn 
room by her mother and a bevy of exerted maid- 
servants ; and in the general confusion, I J|Ost 
sight of him. 

We found the bridegroom and his b(‘st-man 
waiting at the churcli. The sight of Sir Aferma- 
duke Pit/hugli’s puny figure and Hutch-doll 
inane face led me to think that if Panny 
Hasher had consented to marry liini for liis 
name and position, despising linn in her heart, 
it was not to her credit ; ami if she did not 
despise linn, her own taste was truly to bo 
de])Iorcd. 'Tlie service was (o have commenced 
.at elcvfini ; at hulf-p.ist, the bride had nob appeared. 
The tvv’o clergymen who vvere to ollici.ite con- 
Icrred unxmwsly with the gentlemen of our 
party, and the jioor little bndegi-oom’s distress 
aii'l nervousness vvi're pitiable to witness. 'J’lie 
mimiti's w'ciit by ~onr wuitchos jioiuted to the 
quartcT now ; it W'as jierfi-ctly ei ident th.it there 
could be no wedding tod.iv. Keverthelc-'-, w-e 
lingered in the chundi for another five iiimutes, 
to see wdicthcr anything would hapjieu. d'heu 
the clergymen took off their sur] dices ; .lud the 
luckless waslding guests, w'ith the still more 
luckle.ss bridegroom, re-enteied the c in i.igcs, 
amid the jeeis of the crowd that had cullectefl 
round tin* church doors, ami iliove b.ick to 
Balmoral liodge. 

Unde Bert .iml his sister ivctived u^ ii])on our 
return with a iliscumtiturc which they tiled vay 
ineffectually to come.il. F.itiny, tlicy .-aul, was 
suffering from a nervous albick, ami li.id declared 
that .she could not go todiurih that tl.iy- could 
not, or would not, it w.us mm h the same thing 
with a young l.id} -’i!* • ■ • f • 1 an .illn tmii 
of the neivc'.. So I’l .! >,■; ■■ . I brulegiooni 

went back to his hotel, and all the giie.Us ilc- 
p.arted, with the exci'ptiou of one i.r two old , 
Iriends who were ^taving in (lie house. 

lUit what on e.irth was the (*xplan,ition of this 
singnl.ar liiusco'/ Wliv had this terrible widdmg 
guest been invited? Above all, whv w.is the 
outiage of Ins presence to be visited iqioii my 
head ? 

My mule's fuiy hur.st out with the ujmost 
violence as soon us wo w’ere left alone together. 

‘AVhy, you asked me to bring him, jour.gelf,’ 

I sard. 

‘Don’t lliiig a lie in my leiy f.icc, sir-'’ he 
retorted; and T fomul it impossible to make him 
listen to a wor<l of reason. 

‘It was a very clever trick of yours to bring 
that man lu re,’ he shouted out alte^' me as 1 
wuis h.ivmg tlie house; ‘hut you will find th.it 
you have outwitted yourself. You will regrvt 
that 3 on did it, to the last day of j-our lit 

On my -vva}' hack to Liverpool, the thought 
occurred to me, w’as there really anvthing wnuig 
wuth that telegram, wdiicli mv uncle so strenwi- 
ously denied all knowledge of I had nnrnclul,^ 
destroyed it by this time, and so h.id only my 
bare w’ord to urge against his. l\',as it a stupid 
hoax, perpetrated by some idiotic acquaiut,‘iuce, 
or a clever device of Higby’s to gain antrance to 
my uncle’s:* house ? 

1 had not long to wait for a solution of this 
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part of the puzzle. Arviviug at home, I found a 
letter from I»ob Collier, Ailiich I transcribe at 
length : 

« 

Peaii Simpkins — I presume you got my tele- 
gram all •right on Thursday. 1 lost no time in 
sending off one of the new sixpenny ones, but 
see that they are such a wonderful improve- 
ment, especially when you have to wire to lelloivs 
Avitli j;iarnes like* yours. I shall bo back in town 
on Friday or Saturday iveek, and hope to find 
you at the jAiiighaWy per agi'cenient. Will Digby 
be able to join us? lie seems a very agreeable 
fellow, of the quiet and steady sort. [Bob’s per- 
ception of character was not a cry keen.] I hate 
going out Avith a man Avliom you’re not sure of, 
and who is as likely as not to lug you into some 
scrape. Send me a line hefore the end*of the 
week. — Youi h ev er, • B. C., (thus ‘ Villi kins.’ 

PS~ Be sure to gi\e my moirt affectionate 
regards to your dear uncle ; you knoAv he ha.s 
: ahvays doted upon me. 

I So it Avas Bob AS bo bad sent the mes.s.age, and 
the ]»ri‘.t-oihcp cleiks had aoiiA'orted ‘Villikins’ 
into ‘.ri'iikiMs’ A\diy liad T not connected him 
Avilh the muddle and mystification hefore, liy 
a, natural a'-sociation of ideas? Jt may be his 
fault or It may be lus iato, but if he ha-, only so 
imnh as Ins liUh' finger in any afl.iir, it is sure 
to end m an imhtfigho. Tins is the Avoivt turn, 
lioAA'cver, that you have ever done me yet, 
i\Iaster I’oli, ainl f don’t find it ea.sy to forgive 
>ou. Why need he liaA'e telogra]>hed all my lour 
names at length, and tln'ii rigidly curtailed all 
the important part of the communication Mithiu 
the si\i)ennv Inint., as it an extra penny or three- 
half jieiKc Aveie a inatLer of A'llal conseipience to 
him f ^VIly, Indeed ( It Avas ju4 one of Ins usual 
fatuous ]>roceedings, whuli no one could have 
explained, not even lnnisi.dl 

That same evening, 1 AVas passing the entrance 
• to the North-AvcsLeni Station, Avheu J suav a cab 
driA'e lip, from which alighted Lam clot Bigby, 
and a lady so closely A'eilecl and mufllcd as almost 
to elude rocoguitioii. hlevertheless, 1 felt certain 
that it Avus ii'A' cousin Fanny ; and following tlu' 
couple AAarily m the croud, I suav them enter 
a til st-cla^s carriage iii the up-trani that a\ as just 
on the ])oint of staffing 

Mext day, it Avas knoAvri all OA’er LiA'erpool 
and Southport that I'kiiiny Dasher liad eloped 
Avith a fortune-hunter from Australia, on the 
weiy d.iy on Avhieli she Avas to haA’e heim 
married to Sir Marniaduke Fit/lnigh. 

* Jly tie ;ive‘^, 1 learned otlier details, AAdiich made 
the story clearer to my understanding. Fanny 
Dashei hud*possi>s.sed a fortune of her oavh before 
elie luul had any thought of iuberitiug Uncle 
Bert’s money ; and be liatl found her, upon bis 
arriAuil lu New South Wales, ^ulToundeJ by a 
swarm of interested suitors, ol Avhom Lancelot 
Digb^ Avas the most fiiAmurcd, lie had earned 
Ivr off to England, aAvay from them all, intending ' 
Jliaff qhould make ^ a brilliant marriage, of i 
wliich he Avould reap some of the honour anti 1 
glory. Digby followed lA-r, Avitbout, I believe, ' 
any settleil ])Ian*of action, but trusling to bis 
liandhome ^ice and the chapter of accidents ; and 
the result justified Ifis faith. JMauy c^‘ Fanny’s 
friends commiserated her for having become Ins 


prey ; but their pity was scarcely deserA^cd. She 
Avas twenty-five years old, and she knew the Avorld 
— knew it much better than most young AA'omen 
oT her ajje. An for Digby, he might not he a 
very eligible partner, but he was externally one 
of the most charming men and perfect gentle- 
men wliom it has ever been my lot to meet. 

H is I Avlio am i*eally most entitled to com- 
miseration. TLicle Bert aaiII never forgive me 
for my hivoluiitary part in the alfair, and lias 
already Av died uaauv all his property to charities, 
lie persists m believing that 1 aided and abetted 
hope oi profiting by Fanny’s dis- 
grace, and stigmatises mv account of tlie tele- 
gram as a mystification, il nut sonictliing Avorse. 

I 1 called ujion Bob (^’oilier to corroborate my 
statement, but willi the Avorst succi'ss. Such a 
witness only served to damage my case. My 
uncle lias always detested liim, and promptly 
sainted lam as conspii’utor number three. 

This is the toneJnsion of my story — a most 
unsatisfactory one, so far as I am concerned. 
They say that till vc'xations and calamities carry 
Avith tliem some couriterhalancing goorl, in the 
shape of AAUsdoni and cxiierience. 1 don’t knoAV 
that yiy late disagreeable adA'enture lias brought 
me any such g'uni, unless it he a (li*epen<‘d | 
impres«;iou of the value \ind beauty of hrvA'ity 
in proper names. I now Aviite myself plain j 
Freaerkk Simjikins. From this time foiuvard, j 
let none ol niy aeipuuntauccs addiess mo ns t 
Frederick Augustus Snuth-Simpkiiis, on pain j 
ol the cut diioct. 


‘PAPA WILL PAY.’ 

‘It is all ritrlit ; papa will jiay.’ 

b'eAv pi'ople liave any notion of the misery 
AVI ought lu many a middle-class family by the 
conduct of some sliopkeepeis in the matter of 
lUA’enile debtors A lad, imbed, only needs to 
Ii.iAm impudence emaigh and liearth'-'Miess enough 
to obbiiii anv bauble he craA’os for, so ready is 
this class ol trndc.siuen to accord credit to the 
sous of AA'ell-lo-do parents. We s.iy ‘soris’advis- 
(tdly ; for no instance of a young lady bringing 
trouble into the domestic circle in this Avay has 
oA'cr come under our notice. Juvenile debtors 
ol the fair sex may I'ertaiiily exist, but they are 
rale ; whilst so easy is it for a middle-class 
boy to get OA^er head and cars into debt, to 
say nothing of paAvning anything in the shape of 
family A'aluables he can lay hands on, that Ave 
are compelled to believe the habit of obtaining 
goods on the one liajid and of relying on the 
dictiini, ‘Papa aaiII pay ’ on the oilier, to be sadly 
t ommon. Here are a few fai ts. 

The youthful A and B, aged respcitu'ely 
eleven and thirteen, took it into their heads one 
afternoon to quit tjieir homes and put up at a 
little country inn, some distance off, Avlnlhei* 
their paiviit^ middle-class London fidks, living 
on betwi'cn tAA’o and tliiee hundted a year, Inul 
ome taken them to as a holiday treat. Now, 
the proprietor of this house must haA’^e be,eu 
perfe< tly well uAAMre that sometliing Avas Avrong. 
(.Iluldreu are never sent to inns alone under any 
ciiru'histanccs ; and people ol small means Avould 
noA’er dream of putting thein''elves to the expense 
of hotel accommodation for the sake of affording 
tAvo boys a little treat The duty of the host 
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and liostess was as })lain as day ; they slionljl 
have iuterrosated the lads, and at once written 
to their parents. Instead of doing anything tjf 
the kind, they gave them supper, a bedroom, and 
breakfast ne.vt day, and would, I dare.say, have 
kept their young eustoiuers for weeks. In the 
ineuntiine, the boys’ non-appearanre had of course 
created the gravest alarm , telegrams were «eut 
to all the police stations m London, and all kinds 
of harm were supjio'^ed to have happened to 
them. With the landlady, it was simply a nues- 
tion of papa will pay. And when the boys 
were awidentally discovered, of course papa did 
pay. Ought such a creditor to have icceive<l 
one farthing 

Take the ca“e of (\ a p^'oriiising lad of seven- 
teen, who wished to liave a tricycle, a handsome 
one too. ‘It is all right,’ smiled the youth, to 
the too ready shopkeejier ; ‘papa will l>ay.’ The 
dvdightful machine was brought home, where 
it was suppo.sed to be a loan, nr lined nixm 
savings, out of weekly ]i k- 1 n: ■m v, and so on. 
Your juvenile debtor \ -if . obliged to 

part company with truth at an early stage of 
his career. The tricycle is enjoyed till jjapa is 
dunned, and the truth comes out. And of 
course, haid as it is to a imm in such circum- 
stances to spare the money, yet, on reileiated 
promises of better behaviour Iroin the culpiil, 
the debt is paid. Not that the law comp(*lt> 
a father to discharge such claims ; on thi- 
subject it is very exjilicit: ‘Infants, nlieii not 
living with their paieiits, may contiact to a 
certain extent, namely, ior necessaries.’ But in 
this case the ‘infant’ was living under the 
paternal roof, so the objects contracted lor were 
ceitainly not necessaries. Take the ca->e of 
Waster I), a lad living in a country town nitb 
liis father, who contrived to rim up hills to tlie 
extent of many pounds lor nicknacks, luxuries 
in the way of eating and di inking, foppene-, in 
' the shape of haberdasherv. These Ir.idesiicopli* 
wc*re within a few liuiidred y ards of the supposed 
guarantor. Wliy did they ipiictly .supply the 
goods and hold Ihcir peace? Just because they 
knew that papa would pay. 

But why, it may be asked, doe.s Paterfamilias 
act thus weakly towaids tho.se who shi>w .so little 
conscience in their dealings w itli liim'-ell ? The 
rea-som are ob\ious. No iight-inimleil man can 
1 suppoit the burden of debt, and the debts in- 
! curred by hi.s cluldren are felt to be as mucli of 
j a disgrace as Ins own Nor can lie endure the 
thought that hard-working tratlc8])e()ple, howe\ er 
unscnipnloiisly they may li ive sn])plicd the good.s, 
should be wronged. A tiicycle can of course he 
returned, but not an object of a more perishable 
nature ; there is a dead loss to the purveyor. A 
man, moreover, of .sinsceptible mind does not like ^ 
to publish to the woihl that so far the moral 
training of hi.s son is a lailure. lie hopes to 
soften tlie b()y’.s heait and bring him to a be tier 
way of tlnnking. Again, men do not like to be 
spoken ill of, as they a-ssuredly would be if, in ! 
the fii&t place, they cannot prevent tlnur children j 
from getting goods on credit, and in the second, j 
they sliake off all lesponsibility concerning such 
wrongdoing. | 

It seems to us that much as may be said on 
behalf of the parents, little excuse can be made ' 
for the tradesmen. Wo n»iy bring np our boys j 


as carefully as we will, yet w’e can nevc'r feel 
quite sure that some latent germ of evil may 
not make itself njiparent at some time or other. 
But the shopkeeper know.s perfectly well what 
he is about, the pawnbroker also. Would rcsjiAit- 
able parc-nts, lor instance, if reduced' to some 
unexpected .stmit, send a child of tliirteoii „to 
tlie pawnshop wuth a family relic in the shape 
of plate or jew'ellery ? hl\])licit as is the law, 
it is not nearly explicit enough on the subject 
of juvenile debtor.^ Why slioubl not an order, 
I wmtten and signed by the head of the family, be 
I exacted of a minor w’hen jmicbasing luxuries, 
j iiLstead of the careless, ‘ Bajai will pay?’ Why 
should not some such piecaution be obligatory on 
the jiawnbroker also? VVoithy jiiiivnts cannot 
help their sons turning out reprobati*'' ; more’s the 
jnty. The mo-.t anxioiui-mjndcd lather in the 
woild cannot luive a peipetual eve on llie tloings 
of his tliiblrea. But jiuenile di'btuis would be 
larer and manv a jiarenl’N biinleii lighter, if a boy 
belonging to the middle ranks ol life could no 
I longiT olitiiu so imi( li as a goo^beii N tail ou the 
' strength of ‘ Papa w'lll p.iy.’ 
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Rino oat, 0 l.clls, iiii4 mI\ci-sw'o t o’er lull and moor 
iui.l fell ' 

In nil Hew e( liocs hi ^out clnimM ll’eii Iiopefnl stoiy 
tell. 

Rim? out ling oat, all jubil ii.t, llii-. j')Voii« glail icfi.t'ii 

‘A blight iv'w jiai, .1 gl<i'l new je.u lialli como to us 
.ig.iin ' ’ 


Ah, who can .saj how mmli of joj within it thcic may 
he 

Stoied up for us, who listen now to join swc. t iii''lo(i> "> 
Oood-liv', Old Year ' Tiled, tiustv tin • d, thy tale at 

last is tf»ld. 

0 Now Year, wiito thou lliine toi us in lirr., of 
hi ightest gold. 


The flow cos of spiing must bloom at last, when gone 
the wiutei'.s snow ; 

God giant that after soirow past, we all some joy may 
know. 

Though temiicsl-tosseil our barijue awhile on lufc’s 
louvh w.iM's may be, 

Theie conies a day of calm at last, wlieu w'c the 
Haven see. 


Then ling, ring on, 0 jiealing bells ! there’s music in 
I the sound 

I Ring on, ring on, and still iing on, and wake the 
I echoes rouml, 

j The 'while we wish, botli for ourselves and all w’ um w^i 
I hold ileai, 

I That God may giacious Lj to us in this the bright new 
j ycai ! A. II llAiiDwiis. 
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ays ; turkeys from the* ceilings nibide, 

(!IIiiISTMAS FARE j mountiuns of lliem are juled every\N li(>re. The 

AnonT tlie latter end of the old, and the j Mouder is how, amidst this mass of turkeys, it is 
eommencement of the i: 'w year, Leudenhall j iioi'sihle to tmd room for the lieeatomhs of geese 
]\Iaiket becomevS one of tlie sights of London, i and the tlumsaml.-, of head of game, lioth English 
and may perha])s, witliout exaggeration, be con- 1 and foreign, hi i h are here. 

bidered one of tin* wonders of the woihl Those ' Twenty yeais ago, ou' Christmas fare was not 
desirous of fceeiiig tlie preparations made to j so varied as it is at the iiresent day. Thanks to 
enable the millions ot Londoners to feast on j the facilities alfoided by ruihvays, f.ist ocean-going 
goose, turkey, and game-j)ie, e.iiinot do better than j steamers, and (he new method of reingerating, 
]>av a visit to this the most l.irgely ]»atroiused ol , not (*nl,\ the distant countries of Eurojie coiitri- 
al1 the m.iikets in the metropolis. They will at | hute ot their best lor our benefit, but the w'estern 
least a<<puve a notion ot the luiiuber ot vu tuns , liemisphere sends us several species ot game; 


that lia\e been saailleed th.it JauhIoii may <lin( 
Tlii^ market, onginally edablidied tor the sale oj 
gr.iiii about ultei p.issiiig tlirougli mauv 

Mcissitudes, lutame a mailoL for meat and fish , 
then it ^vas a niaiket tor raw’ hides, afterw'iirds tor 
W'ool, and is now eelebi .ilisl lor its poultry. A 
great p.art of il. w’as rebuilt in 1730; and it was 
lurllier enlarged and resloreil iii 1811. The lor- 
]iot'alion is at ]U'esent engageil in the laud.ible 
(’fi'ort, so i.ir as the limited spa. e will permit, of 
m, iking this" marki-t iiioie w'orthv oi the riehe.st 
( ity in the world. They are replacing tumlile- 
doW’ii shanties lud narrow’ passage’s bv wide 
aroolles and good shops, so that the Leailenliull 
Market of the future biiks fair to he oue of the 
eityL chief ornaments. Unfortunately, tlie whole 
of the market docs not belong to the corpora- 
tion. I’rivate enterprise is, liow’eve)’, following 
Itheir example, though w’e think it a pity tluit 
the alterations w’ere not made under om* owuier- 
elji>), unity of design forming the ehief beaut;\ 
ol a martlet. 

On entering the market, our attention is imme- 
diately attracted by tlie number ol turkeys. Tlie 
thought crosse.s our mind that wc liavi- strayed 
into the regions ot juintoimmc, and tRat the 
** 0110 ;^ has just been pertormiug one of his pan- 
tomimic tiicks, and traiisforiiieil the bricks, 
w’liidow’s, shojisy nay everytliiug, into turkeys. 
Every available space is literally crammed with 
tliem. R8ws ol tu;A:eys shut out the light from 
the sliops, festoons of them hang rounft the door- 


l we mav buy praine-t liickeii or eaiivas-back 
diu’ks almost as le.idily as though we were living 
ill tin* ILiited Stales. 

Turkeys seem to be bi ought from all parts. 
A great number come from France, Belgium, and 
Irekiml ; most of the Englisli from Norfolk, 
Sullolk, and Cambridge. Tlu’ dealers all agree 
that the C.imbridge bird.s beat all otlii’rs for fine- 
ness and llavour. There are broediT.s in that 
county and in Norfolk who have a reputation 
for the superior quality ot tlioir turkiy.s ; they 
have reduced the art of feeding to a scii'iice, and 
can eoium.nid a high price for all they sond to 
market. Most of the birds are consigned to 
wholesale dccders, wdio dispir^o of tliem to the 
retailer.i in London and the suburb, s. Thi’y are 
sold by tens, twenties, hities, and even huudieds, 
to tlie poultereiN IJlacli ol the,se has a certain 
class of customers to provide lor, so that what 
w’lll suit one retailc’r in ajipearance, size, and 
quality, will not do for another. We have been 
told that one wholesah’ ilealer in the market has 
been know'll to sell two tbousand turkey, s before 
bi’eakfast ’ 

Tlie male turkey, when alive, does not bear 
a good charaiter; he is pompous and choleric — 
a hail liushand, and an unnatural father. In 
.short, he deserves nothing better than to be 
.stufjed, roasted, and eaten It is after death that 
his good qualities become pre-eminent. Several 
Ilf the most elficieiit professors of the culinary 
art in that country ^across the Channel where 
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alone it has been elevated to an art, have 
vied with each other in giving to the world 
various recipes for the projier prepai-ation for 
tlie table of the largest and most savoury of 
all domestic fowls ; and a few enthusiastic gas- 
tronomers have in their delight apotheosised i 
the turkey. There is no doubt that a good 
turkey of the year, about Christmas-tnue, atuiied 
with Perigord trultles, a dish of which tc dream 
until Christm.is comes again. Even to those who 
do not care to pay as uinch for the stuHing as 
for the bird, the turkey, when properly rotistcd, 
and brought to table on the largest of <lishes, 

} )ri;sents a nohle appearance. lie may be a 
lelpless, headless object, sprawling on his ba«‘k 
with his legs in the air ; still hts breast is iiiflatisl 
in proud defiance, and he is j)rond and abli* t(, 
contend for the honour of the day with any 
other bipeil or qu.idrujted on tlie table. Tliere 
is one thing upon whuli all the awtlioiitu's seem 
to agree — never to boil a turkey. Hot or cold, 
the flavour of a I'o.isted turkey is as superior to 
the boiled as it is possible to be. 

But h't us turn from tin* irapenous tin key to 
the humbler fare the market supplies In point 
of number-', the geese apjiear to apjiroach next 
to the turkey, but do not absorb so much care 
or attention, as they are thrown down anywhere, 
and not displayed with the loving care given to 
the turkeys. They are plentiful enough, m all 
stages of obesity, W’hite, yellow, and brown 
samples of greasy fatness. The fact is, tlic goose 
is not at his best at this season of the year ; he 
has been plied with forcing-food, and has accumu- 
lated an enormous quantity ot fat WMthout im- 
proving the quality ot the Oisli. You may have 
a gosling in June ; but Midiaelinas is flu* time 
when geow: are at Iheir best. Late-r ou, the tlcsh 
becomes tough and tasteless. A great many geese 
are sent to market much too old to be eaten ; 
and it is not easy for those who are not ixperts 
to tell a young bird from an old one. Jn 
answer to our inquiry, we were informed by our 
friend the salesman — to whom we are indebted 
for some curious items of information respecting 
the ways of the ])rofession — that the feet are the 
best guide. Tu a young goose, these should be 
soft and yellow — not red : if they are the last 
colour, the bird is either old or stale. 

Ireland sends a great number of geese to this 
country in the se,ason, but they are not held 
in very high estimation by tlie best class of 
poulterers. Vast docks of these binls are brought 
from Holland and (lermaiiy and there are eshib- 
lishmeuts conducted on a large bcale in this 
country which are devoted to the jirocess of 
fattening them. Judging by tlu* specimens to 
be seen around, the purpose is thoroughly iul- 
fillecl. Lincolnshire is the county where the 
rearing an<l fattening of geese are especially 
studied ; and of all the home-bred specimens 
sent to market, these arc the most highly 
esteemed. Sussex has of lute become rather 
famous for its geese, but few of these find tlieir 
way to London, good markets being found at 
Brighton, Hastings, and other towTis on the 
coast. 

Game is here also in astonishing numbers. 
Pheasants in heaps, as though shot down by 
cartloads, are lying in all divections, before being 


sorted according to size, age, and condition. I 
Hares and rabbits in such numbers, that siirtly 
the farmers will have no cause for some time 
to grumble at the superabundance of groiiniit- 
game. These are sent up old and young, oim 3 
with another, in huge square hampers, and arc 
diligently sorted, us the jm'lc of the consignments 
fetch a higher price. Tlie best are bought by 
the poulterers wdiu huA'c shops in those neighhour- 
hoods where price is not so much an object as 
superior quality. 

As we have said, the most distant countrii-s 
of Europe coiitiibute some ol their choi* est kinds 
of game to this wmnderl’ul market. Russia, tor 
instance, occasionally sends us uumhers of wood- 
cocks and jiluMsanl-J, as w’ell as siwcr.il kinds of 
W'iM-fowl. From Jlungi'u*y we have suim- magni- 
ficent hares, winch fetch a high ju-ice, and are 
held in grc.it i‘stiniatif)n ; and sometimes a wold 
lioar, which does not appear to Ik- so will aique- 
( lated. From Jsorway and Sweden wo g(*t kirgi- 
( onsiginueiits of ])taningan, which, in tlieir siunv- 
W’liite w'lnter plumage, make a pn show, m 
contrast w'lth the quanlities of hkickeoik and 
capercail/K', the largest and fiero-i ot all game- 
birds, and f(»r wdiicli our marki-ts are almost 
eiitiTely dependent ou these countries for a supjih. 
When the w'eatlier is cold, w dd-fowd in aluind 
ame and of excellent quality an- furni-'lii-d by 
Holland. As if all this were not enougli, the New 
World sends ii' sides of pTMirie-t!ed beef — Avliich 
many pimple are now leariuiig to .ippreciate — a j 
tew wild turkeys, and ^al’ious species ol grouse 
in large quantities The most identiful ol the^i 
Is the pinn.atiMl grouse, or piaiiie-lu n, whicli is 
excellent eating; and w'l- have also seen the 
pin a-jiut-tuiled grouse, or cock of Ihe ■jilaiii-, a 
M-ry large bird ; but ■i-' it feeds clnellv mi wonn- 
W'ood, lis llesh hiw it puiigi'id tiavour wdiah i- 
not agreeable to i-vi rv one. There i- aLo the 
capercailzie, wdiich .seems to ho identical wutli 
the Norw'ay species, though some dedai-; that 
it ha.s .1 liner Ikivour. 'riii- rnlled 'r'mse--so 
called from the ruff of liladc feather* on eiuli 
side of the neck— is also i-xcellout eating, and 
comes both fiom C.anada and the Tnited State-. 
But the greate<?t delicacy ol all, and tlie one 
held in the highest i-steein by all ga^-tronomers 
is the canva‘i-ha(k duck, which is peculiar to the 
Huited Slates, It is a se.i-duck, and frequents 
the bays and e-tuaries on the east coast, parti- 
I'ularly f'-liesapeake Bay, wdiere it arrives after 
the breeding season In the far north in prodigious 
numbers. It is soniewdiat like the common 
pochard, wkicli is a regular winter visilor to 
this country from the i-xtreiiie north ; and 
uumhers are sold in the London markets. The 
canv.as-hack and the pochard both have red 
eyes, w'hich at once distinguiRlies them Irfim 
nio-'t other .'■pecies. The jieculiarity and excel- 
lence of llavonr of the canvas-back, wdiicli has 
a suspicion of celery about it, is attributed to 
its food, and doubtless because of this flavour 
it is sayl to leed on wild celery. The fact is, 
the shoals of the hays these ducks frequeni5'*.>..ve • 
covered wdth vallisneria, a well-known water- 
weed ; for this it dives, > tearing it up by the 
roots, upon which part alone it feeds. 

It may not be out . of place here to mention, , 
though it js not in connection with this parti- 
cular market, that for the last year or two. 
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pcrft'ctly frf^h, good, and wliolesoim* wdnn>n have 
been sent in refrigerators from America at this 
season of the year. As this is a close-tinie in 
aft onr Itikes and rivers, it is certainly a novcslty 
to be able to buy «.ilnu)n at about om* shilling 
the pou'\id, Tluj'^e acfustomcd tt> Scotch ami 
^^vern salmon will, however, miss the delicious 
tlavonr for which those are so celebrated, iii this 
fojvign substitutei 

There are, of course, many other things m the 
market which we liave not noticed in tiu'.s shoit 
account of Christmas fare, siu h as ordinary Jowls, 
ducks, sucking-pigs, veiiismi, and mai\\ more. 
We hav(‘ attempted only to call attention to tlu* 
iiiO'.t n<ttic(‘abl(‘. We liavt* been unable to ]>rocure 
any reliable figures to show tlie vast number i>r 
turkevs, gec'st', and heads of various kinds of 
game' that through Tjeadmihall kliS-ket at 
this season but a’lter all, luiiros never convey 
so much to th<‘ mind as the ai tuai objects llumi- 
selve'.. J;cl 1 !iom\ tlu'iduK, vlio tcel ail inteiv-t 
and a il("-iic to know moic on the subject, i»a> 

.1 Msit to the markt't, and sue for themsidves 
n hat It takes to feed London with poiiltiy alone 
at tills season. • I 
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A sJOliy IV LIGHT CHAriLllB. — COlsCUUBION. 

As prc\ious ly si^'ited, wl leii fU]»t.iin Avory and 
(!o'-v Croote took their mi^liiiglit drive from 
'rrevenna (\itt.igc to Iloogn-s, tlie\ neither met 
iior ovi'i'took aii^i one I'V tin' way ; as a conse- 
t [lienee of wliicli, tliey Ikitteu'd llieiustdvi'.s that 
a kiiowledgi of their noduiual (\pe<litioii was 
(ouIiiumI to llicinselves and .Mrs Aiory alone. 
I’ait ill tln< tliey i\ei‘e iiii -taken. On (he night 
in ([uestioii, a cert.im peustouer, .loel Clitheroe, 
vho had lu'cii a s, a grant in the army, was on 
Ins vay home irom Loscombe to Cawdiav, the 
little hamlet situateil a mile or more heyoiid 
IJooeie'!. ,(oel had made one at a hirtliduy party 
at JJoseomhe, ivhich had not lu'oken iiji till a 
little before midnight. At tliat hour the onh' 
way for h’rm to reacli home was to walk tin* I 
(lishime; but ol that he tliought little, being' 
hale and he.nty^lor his yeais ; besides which,' 
llie ^'xcrcisc and the cool i ugh t-air would teml , 
to clear Ins hrain in .some measure and mitigate I 
the elfe^ls of his too frequent jiotation^. Joel I 
had reached that part of the mad where it ' 
dips towards the sliore and is overshadowed bv i 
(he plantation on each side of it, when ho lu'aril 
file sound of approaching whec'ls. The road at 1 
this pajt is not only in deep shadow, but it 1 
is ij arrow •and tortuous as well, ami devoid of I 
any sidi^ualk for pedestrians. Hearing the I 
vehicle drawing rapidly nearer, and having no J 
fancy foi* being run over in the daik, the old ] 
soldier contrived to scrambh' up tlie Umk on j 
one, side of the road and there support hini.sclfj 
Uy massing Ins arm round tlm trunk of m tree, j 
•rhrffight was so dark, and lie was so entirely i 
in tlie shade of the bnusliwood, that it was impos- 
lible for any one j;o see hifti from the road. 

Captain Avory, dnving the wagonette slowly 
and carefiilly, had j>nly passed Joel some half- ! 
dozen yards when he came to a haltjt Then it ' 
was that Bosy got down, put on the drag, and ; 


Jiegan to lead the horse downhill. A few words, 
ami those in an under-tone, passed hetwecu the 
raptain and Bosy, but they were suflicient to 
enable Joel Clitheroe to recognise the voice of 
the latter. He had known Bosy ever since his 
return to lloogies, five yi'ars before ; he had, in 
fact, known him thirty years before, when Bosy 
wa» a bov ; and bo Jtdt convinced that he w'as 
not n«'-taken in the voice. 

‘WliaA’a in (lie wind How?’ he said as he 
scrambled down and resumed his journey. 
‘W hat’s B(i_-y Groote doing in a trap at this 
time o' night, and who’s the man that’s with 
him’ Maybe, tiny tire after a hit of quiet 
Mniigglmg. It so, it ought to come natural to 
J5o-.y, if fine-half that^s told about th(' old house 
is true.’ 

He wont on Ins w'ay, keeping in the rear 
of tlie wa_'< n-'-tto. although lu* could only judge 
his i. 111 .'. > it by hearing and not by 

-igbt. In a ftttle wliile he came near to the 
])oint wheio the jdantatioiis emled and tlie road 
ivuched the l<\ei of the .shore. Then all at 
oiiee the sound o( wliei'L in front of him ceased. 
He halted and listened, but nothing could be 
heard. Had the wagonette come to a stand m 
the middle of the road? If not, what had become 
ol it’ Suddenly he gwe liis leg a slap, as he 
had a trick of doing when a fresh thought struck 
him. ‘Why, of cmir-se, that’s it!’ he said. 
‘They h.ave turned off on to the sands by the 
(uid of the ])lautatmn, and tliat’s why I can no 
longer liear tin* wheels. They are taking the 
turn round to Hoogies. A bit o’ smuggling, 
uitliout .1 doubt I thought it was about put 
u 'ftoj) to in these day.s. Well, well, it’s no 
bmiue.sK of mine, though a pound or two of 
tobacco or a ki'g ol cognac wouldn’t come amiss 
to a pior man — But who w'as the fellow' that 
w'as with Bo-y, I wmnder?’ tloel Clitheroe now 
quickened hi-5 pace, and reached liome aliout 
licdl an hour later, without having seen or 
lieaid auytlmig more of tlie wagonette or its 
occupants. 


ife ivas liter than u.sual in risirm next morning, 
Ills ovei -night potations having iiad the effect 
of making liim sleej) lieaMly. Ho ivas a little 
cro.srf and out of .“^orts, as men arc apt to be 
who have overstepped the line they u.Mially draw 
ior tin m.selve'-, and for the time being he forgot 
all abmit his adventure. Soon after hi.s mid-day 
meal w'us ovei, a nciglibour, another pensioner, 
wdio had nothing to do, came in, and the two 
.-.at for an hour or two, smoking, drinlcing thin 
ah', and gossiping oft l^ygone days. A ca.sual 
mention of Jlnogiis by Ins friend brought back 
to tlie old suhher's mind what he had seen 
and heard la-.t night m connection with Bosy 
GrooU*. It Avould he something fresh to talk 
about, so 111 ' proceeded to relate all there was 
to tell. 

‘What say you, Martin’’ he rcnuirkcd, when 
he had brought his iiarrativi* to an end ‘Shall 
we w'alk as far as the old liouse, and see if we 
(an find any traces of last niglit’.s w'ork? A 
bottle or two of hrandv, or a few cakes of 
tobacco, now — eh, Martin ^ ’ 

Martin w'as nothing loth. Life at Cawdray 
was certainly very stagnant, and anything that 
promised a little variety W'as welcome. So the 
two isct out together. • Evening W'as creeping on, 
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and in less than an hour it would be dark. 
They took the I'oad alon<^ the shore in the 
direction of Iloogies, smokintj and talking as 
they went. When tlicy reached the point wherd 
the end of the plantation comes down close to 
the shore, Joel said to Ins companion: ‘Tins 
is the spot where the trap turned oIV the hard 
road on to the soft sand. There ouj»ht to^he 
some wheel-marks hei\‘abouts. The tide Ijaidly 
ever reaches as hijfh asrthis ’ * 

A minute’s search enabled them to find not 
merely the marks of wheids, but those made 
by the hoofs of a horse as well. 

‘And here’s the track tmule by ’em when 
they came back,’ said Jlaitni, who was a (piick- 
si^hted old iellnw. 

The two men pressed oh mnri‘ eai^erly ; the 
adventure began to look promising. The wlicel- 
tracks led them dii’cct to the fire-blackened 
ruins of the house. Wlnm a lew yards from 
it, they haltinl to reconmntiv No faintest cuil 
of smoke was issuing from the chimney ; there 
was no sound or sign ol lii«* anywlnn'e. Still, 
that was no jiroof that Bosy tJrootc was not 
at home ; hut might there not he some one 
with him — some one who might resent, the 
intrusion of straiigeis? It was just as well, Joel 
thought, that he had not lentured here alone. 
Bui he was an old campaigner, not easily <lauute<l, 
and the \ isioii of that keg of eognac lloati'd 

I ileasiinlly before his mind’s eye. ‘There can 
)e no harm in taking a peep, eh, niale '^’ he 
saiil to Martin in an under-tone 

‘They can’t bite our beads off, any w’a,\,’ 
growled tbe latter as lie turned over the ipud 
in his I heek. 

They drew nearer the Iioiim*, their loot steps 
making no noise in the pickling sand. AVheii 
they reached the rude dooi whnh opened into 
the kibdien, they paused again, to listen; but 
all was as silent n.s a dwelling of the dead 
Then Joel lilted the latch gently, and jnishing 
open the door a little w'ay, he craned lorward 
Ills long neck and peei'ed round the de.solat(* 
room. ‘We needn’t have hothcred our.selves,’ 
he said with a grunt ot disap] loiiitnient. ‘There 
ain’t a soul here.’ 

‘Still, tluy must ha’ been here last night, 
else w'liy tbe wheel -tracks?’ returned the other. 
‘Perhaps, though, it was only to stow some- 
thing away. There’s said to he many a ij^ueer 
hiding-place about these oM walls.’ 

They had entered the kitchen hy this time 
and were peering eagerly around ; but the place 
w'as even more empty and diisinantled than 
usual. 

‘There’s the remains of a lire on the hearth, 
and thnt’s all,’ grnmhled the ex-sergeant. 

‘ It ’s a funny caper, say wdiat you will,’ 
answered Martin. ‘Two men and a trap at 
this blessed ruin at one o’clock iii the morning ! 
Thev must have had business here, or they 
wouldn’t lia’ come. Very well, then, tbe ques- 
tion is, wliat w'a.s that business ? ’ 

Before Joel could frame any reply to Ibis 
perplexing problem, there came a sudden cry. 

‘ Help ! help ’ ’ called a voice, that sounded 
strangely near and yet far away ; but whence it 
proceeded, the two startled men couhl not even 
guess. The eyes of oue went up to the I’oof, 
W'hile those of the other w'eni down to the floor ; 


then they reversed their gaze, and then they 
stared at cacli other blankly. 

‘Here’s a start!’ said Martin in a wdiisper. 

‘ Where did it come from, mate f ’ • 

‘Blessed if 1 know. Dowui the cliimbly, «t 
seemed to me.’ * 

‘They do say as how there was a murdj;r 
done here years ago. Maybe it ’s the ’ 

‘ Help ! help ’ ’ cried the voice again. 

‘That’s no ghost’s voice; it’s real flesh r»and 
blood,’ evciaiined Joel sturdilv. ‘There’s some 
pMor soul hereabouts as needs a helping hand. 
What .say yon, ]\IarL ? ’ 

‘Bight you are. I’ll stand by you through 
thick and thin.’ 

‘Then T’ll give him a bail,’ said Joel, who 
bad livi-d so long among fisher folk that lie s]ioke 
like onf*’ to tbe manner born. ‘Hillo, mate,’ 
lie called out, ‘where be you?' 

‘Here, lierej’civ^jionded the mysterious voice. 

‘ \\ lieie be here ? ’ 

‘ I ’ill shut lip in a dungeon niidiM’ voin* feet — 
jii-t below' wlieie you are ‘•I, Hiding.’ 

The two men gave a leap, ‘llndcr our feet' 
Tlun it did not roiu^ downi the .Jiimbly, alter 
.ill,' ".lid Ihe ex-"^ igeani 

‘Who hrought )oii here’’ he uskc'd, going 
(low'll a little sillily on one knee, in older that 
his (juestions might be more distinctly beard. 

‘That IS more than 1 know; I was in"ensible 
at the time.’ * 

‘ Bles" us and save us' I shouldn’t wonder 
if he W'as hid aw'ay at tin* hottom of the trap 
that pa"sed me on the road la^t night,’ .".iid 
Joel. Then he called again ‘How long have 
you been berr>?’ 

‘About .1 d.iy and a night, as neaily as T 
can judge,’ c.ime the answer; and imlecil to 
])oor ;Mi‘ Savei'iie (ho dreaiv hours liad .seemed 
tw'ic(‘ as long lus that. 

‘Make your mind eas\, sir. Voii arc among 
fneiids, wlio will help you, never le.ir.' The 
instinct of the old soldier had toLl limi that 
he was talking with a gentleiiiaii. 

The two men consul U‘d together. Wliat was 
to he done? The kitchen was in almo.st eoin- 
plete darki)e-,s by thi.s time, and they h.ad no 
means of obtaining a light. I'hey wau’C at a 
loss to know in wliat way they could mo.st 
readily (dfect tbe reh'ase of ' the iiii]>i isoiied 
man. Theii* belief w'aa that, like themselves, 
he w'a.s in the dark, only the darkiK'ss down 
theie must be far more iiitmise than it was 
above ground. I’hoy groped about on tlie lh»or 
for some traces of a tra]>-d()or, but could find 
none. At lengtlr it was decided that Martin 
should go back to the village for lights and 
assistance, leaving Joel meaiiw'hile to kf-*ep w'aj,idi 
and w'ard till his return. 

'I’his determination was communicated to Mr 
Saverne, wdio did not fail to express his thanks ; 
and then Moi'tiii .set out at a quick pace for the 
village. Joel, having lighted his’ jiipe, began to 
pace sl'iwly to and fro outside the door. It, 
reminded him of the time wdien he had 'Winie * 
sentry-duty tw'eiity years beiore. 

Martin was back in less than an hour, 
bringing with him half-a-dozen volunteers, 
among 'whom was the village carpenter- with a 
hag ot toohj. There, too, by a fortunate chance, 
i was Hr Mayfield in his gig. The doctor liad 
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been returiyng from visiting a patient, v^icn lie 
liad oveitakeii the little crowd on then* way to 
Iloogieti ; and on hearing that tlioir eriand was 
the rescue of a gentleman who was said to have 
been shut up in a dungeon of the «dd house for 
foiir-and- twenty hours, he liarl determined to j 
accompany them. It might he that in such a i 
case his services would have to he brought into j 
K'fjuisition, besideb which, his curiosity nas 
aroused. 

Half-a-dozen candles were quiikly lighU'd, and 
then the carpenter set to work A brief «'vamina- 
tion of the floor sulIiLod to convince liim of the 
existence of a trap-door ; hut he utterly lad('d to 
discover th(‘ means by which it worktsl I'here 
Mas, however, no tinu' to waste in ex])eiiments 
while tlie piisoner heloiv was waitin'^ to he 
rideased ; so he rolletl up his ‘'hirt-8leeves,*muiked 
a square witli idialU^ on the floor, and opened his 
tool-basket. In less than halt a« hour lie had 
(ut au o]i(‘ning lu the thick ]>larikiug large enough 
for a goinl-si/ed man to squeeze hini'-dl thiough. 
A <lo/:en necks Mere e.ioeily craned forward as 
the last piece of jdanking was torn awMV, and, 
to the sui prise of every* ore*, a hunt gleam 
of light w’us heen to irradiate the darkness 
below. 

‘llinrah'’ -liouled tlie little crowd heartily 
No doubt, there wauild be unlimited beer and 
tobacco at the en<l of such an adventure as 
this ' , 

‘lien* YOU are, sir, all .dive (>!' crnal the 
ex-seigeant in iiis cheerv tones. 

J5y this tmu' tin* dark figure of a man could 
be discerned, dinih outlined by the laiiit glimmer 
in the dungeon. ' 

‘Tliauk you, mv irieiids — thank you, every one,’ i 
r(‘-))oud(*d tins figure. ‘]*ut will you please tell 
me how I’m to "et out.’ 1 ''Ce no stiiirs, ' 

llo’ 

‘Here he a Lnlder,’ eallcal out a voice Every 
one turned, and tw'o li.its Mans' knocked oil, as 
one end of I’osy’s ladder mms juished uiicero- ' 
moniously throiigli the iTinvd. 

Tw'o minutes later, Mr ttiaverne M'as branding ■ 
among his ncM'-iound liiends, shaking hands • 
M ith each of them in turn. Joel and Alartin ' 
Mere the first fm* whom lie asked, and then the | 
sturdy carpenter came, in luxt hir his thanks.! 
liut^uotto cold thanks alone, wdiich till no man’*' 
stomach, was their reward to be limited, as he 
at once leal them lo nuderstand, I 

Then J)r Mayfield introduced Inins If. ‘fl 
• thought it not unlikely, fia>m Mliat our goiwl 1 
friends here told me, that my services might be | 
Required. Although it is bcatrely professional , 
of mo to say so, 1 am heaitily glad to find that | 
thc^v are not. But my gig is outside, ainl if I , 
can give* you a lift aiiywdiere, I shall be ha]>py 
to do so. For the jircsont, I will refrain from 
inquiring how it happens that 1 find you in so 
strange a predicivnent.^ 

‘i am really much obliged to you, doctor,’ 

^ answered Mr Saverne gvatelully ; ‘but, ‘Jirst of 
‘allTcfui you tell me liiiM'- far 1 am from Bosconibc 
Jiegis'^’ 

*A good threp miles. Is that the jdacc yon 
M ant to go to ? ’ 

‘ It IS, a«d as quicj^ly as possible.’ 

‘Then I’m your man. Boscomb® Regis is 
M’liere I live.’ 


, ‘Then perhaps you are acquainted with a 
certain Captain Avory '{ ’ 

‘1 certainly have that pleasure,’ answered the 
(loctor drily. ‘ Is Trevonua Cottage your present 
destination, may I ask ? ’ 

\ Edw'ard 8a\erne hesitated for a moment, then 
! he said : ‘It is.’ 

j What other answer, he asked himself, was it 
po.ssil*le for him to give? Before ho could 
I decide upon anything, he* must see his cousin 
and deiiiiind (ertain evplanations from him, 
M’hich evplaiiatioiis would have to he very com- 
j plet<‘ ami satisiactory indeed. Yes, whatever his 
I after-course might be, be mnst certainly go first 
, of all to 'I’revcnna (‘ottage Meanwhile, not even 
i to tins M'mlhy doetoi^ wdio seemed to take such 
I au intere.st in him, would he say a M^ord that 
j would seem in any M’ay to inculpate Lucius. 

I ‘When you are readi, 1 am at your service,’ 

I said the doct<tr. 

j But Mr Sai^,rne M^ould not leave till he had 
I divitled the contents of his ])urse among those 
! M-hu liad done him such good service. He look 
I down m his pocket-hook tlie addre-'ses of Joel 
I and Martin, and promised to visit them at 
f’.nvjray in the coinse of a lew days. Alter 
tins, the doctor and hc^ mounted tlie gig, and 
H't oil amid the plainlil'. ol the little crowd. 
Uy this time it w’as quite dark, but the evening 
was clear and stailit, anil the doctor had driven 
I over the road for years. They had halted for 
a little while to breathe the iiiai’e on the brow 
of tlie hill, M'hen Air Saverne said, after rather 
a long silence* ‘I mu 4. apologise for not lutro- 
ilucing my.-elt earlier to you. Aly name is 
Edward Saverne. I urn a cousin of (kiptairi 
Avorv, and I have but lately returned from 
Austr.duu’ 

If his companion had auuounced himself as 
being a veritable ghost, Dr Afiyfield could scarcely 
have been more stiiUhd than he M’’as for a 
moment or two. He drew away from him as 
far as the limits of tlie gig would allow*, and 
stared at him in wide-eyed astouiKlinicnt - a look 
Minch the other could feel rather than see. 
Then he said to 1 iiiuh-U : ‘ i’ooh ! the fellow’s 
au nupo'-tor,’ 

‘What you tell me, sir, is simply impossible,’ 
ho reuuviked aloud. ‘Air Edward Saverne, the 
• oiisiu of Captain Avory of Treveiina Cottage, 
and late of Australia, died and was buried at 
Boscombe Regis close on a niontli ago from the* 
present time. I, sir — .Tuliu.s AJayheld, at your 
service — attended Mr Saverne prolos&ionally 
during his last illnos*, saw him Muthin siv hours 
ot his death, signed the eertifiiate of Ins burial; 
and, if you cliooso, sir, to accompany me to- 
morrow* nioining, 1 shall have much pleasure 

iu Ahem’' I iiieau that if it will he any 

satisfaction to >ou, I can point out to you his 
grave.’ 

It M*as now the other one’s turn to stare. 
A biiet silence ensued. Then Mr Saverne said, 
in that blow, dogged way which was haliitual 
M*itli him in certain moods: ‘Well, doctor, I 
don’t know w*hat the fellow you huned called 
hiiu'.clf, but 1 do know this— that the man 
beside you is the real Simon Pure. If that ’s not 
so, w'hy did my cousin Lucius meet me at 
Alnmpton station last night, and drive me to 
Troveuua Cottage? Why did liis wife welcome 
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me as her kinsman from Australia, and provide 

a nice little supper for me? Why But I 

Bueed not pursue the sulyect further. If it’s not 
out of your way, doctor, perhaps you won’t 
mind setting; me down at Trevenna Cottage, 

and then’ He paused. And then, what? 

he asked himself. Was he in a land of witch- 
craft, or where was he ? If he had been puzzled 
and nivhtified before, ho wiis a hundredfold/ more 
puzzled and mystified ^.low. 

‘I will gladly set you down at Trevenna 
Cottage,’ answered the doctor as he whipped u]) 
the mare. A horrible misgiving was beginning 
to take possession of him. He liad not forgotten 
tlie hints and suggestion'^ of foul-play tlirown 
out by Mr Muncaster. (^Lher little things lie 
had not lorgotlon w’hich he had noted in lus 
memory at difierent times. What il there 
should be some fouiulntimi cf truth behind all 
these tigly surmises ' The Ihonght turned him 
sjek. • 

Turning to his companion a little abruptly, 
he said* ‘Pardon me, sir; lint if you ai‘e the 
person 3’-ou represent yourself as being, you can 
hardly fail to remember tlie contents of the will 
j'ou made previously to leaving England. Would 
3*011 mind enlightening me as to the nature ol 
one or two of its claiisoH ? ’ 

‘Not at all, since we seem to be altogether 
at cross-purposes. My will contaiiic<l but one 
clause. By it I bequeatbed to mv cousin, Lucius 
Avory, as my nearest living relative, the jn'o- 
cecds of a jiolicy of insurance on my life for 
five tliousaiid pounds Nollniig could be more 
simple ’ 

It was some moments belore tlie doctor could 
find liis voice, and when he dnl, it trembled 
with an emotion he could not control. ‘If what 
you say be true, sir— and 1 dare not doubt that 
it is — then it becomes 1113 duty to inform you 
lliat you have been made the victim ol one of 
tiic vilest -frauds it ever entered the heart of a ’ 
wicked man to coiici'ive and carrv out. To- 
morrow — Wodiiesdnv — at noon, Ca])taiii Avory is 
due at the hltork Insurance C/oiupany’s ofTiee in 
liondon, there to be paid a cheque for five 
thousand ponndt', tlio same being the amount 
due on a policy of insurance bequeathed him 
by liis cousin, the late Edward Saverne, vho died 
on the 12th of la'4 montli, and was buried at 
Boscumbe Tiegis.’ 

When the two men reached Trevemia Cottage, 
they alighted. As they walked up the gai'den 
pathway, they noticed that there was not a light 
to be seen anywhere. Neveiilioless, Mr Baverue 
knocked loudly and tugged vigorously at the 
bell. But there came no response, as indeed, 
somehow, he hardly expected there 'would. Again 
and again the summons was repeated, but ivith 
no better effect The darkness and silence 
remained unbroken. At length the two men 
turned away wi tli out a word, weary and sad at 
heart. 

Wednesday was here, and the City clocks, 
with more or less of unanimity, had just pro- 
claimed the hour of noon, when Captain Avory, 
immaculate in French gray gloves and s/iowy 
gaiters, and with a flower in hi-, hutton-holc, 
Jauntily ascended the steps of the Stork Insurance 
office, and requested tlie * liveried jamtor who 

opened' the sw’ing-doors for him to direct him 
to Mr liluncaster’s room. Whatever 'mw'ard mis- 
givings may have possessed him, they betrayed 
nothing of themselves on the surface. If Iwr. 
eyes were not smiling, his lip.s ccrtaiiily w'c»e, 
aiid his sharp Avhitc tectli gleamed through the 
rift in liis moustache, lie _ was carelessly 
humming a little air under his bi'cath as tlie 
first janitor passed him on to the secoiiJ, Avlio 
finally ushered him intc Mr ]Muiicaster’.‘? I'ooii*, 

Mr Muncaster looked np, nodded, and smiled 
as his visitor entered. ‘ (loud-moruing, Captain 
Avory — glad to see you,’ he said. ‘Tliere’s 
nothing like punctuality in these matteit>. AVe 
are quite ready for you, 1 am hajqiy to say. 
I’ray, take ,i chair for one moment ’ Tlien he 
resumed hi,-. w*ritjug. 

Oa]tt.'fiu Avorv sat doivii as reoue.'-ted ; but 
ponieliow the ^HllIe died aw&y on Ins li])>, and 
hi' ceased to*, narble under his breath. Mi 
Miin-aster’s greeting might be a plea.saiit one, 
but there w'as a cold, gi'i*en glitter in hi,-. e\ii 
Avliidi madi tlie <'a]itain .duve], .ni'l seemed to 
bode but little good. 

But not miicli tvne wa=i a'hiwed biin for 
tlioie^lil of .mv kind Mr M nllca'-ter’^ leltei 
was quickly tinidied .md handl'd to tic ine-^sengi 1 
W'lio an.sw end hi-, simniioii- At. -oon as tin 
man was gone, he took uji a lube, one ol several 
which hung clo.'e to hi', elriii.aiid afier M.iwnig 
through it, he ^nif J’n* montlifiieei* to Ins oai. 

‘ IT'S, sir,' came tin an'-w*(‘r ni tones hollow* 
enough lo h.ive done dvdit to .1 tia)i-.poiitin' 
gboht Placing the mouthpiece to hn Iqn tlin 
time, Mr ^luncaister said ‘Tell DaMe-. tlint 
(’aptain Avoiy is heie, and k‘t nu know .it 
once whetlur e\ei’vthnig 1- ni veadi e ’ Only 
a few seconds luul he to wait lor lii' n.qion-e. 
‘Evervthing i.s in rc.idnie!, dr’ Air ?dun(’,'is;e! 
nodded .and smiled to hini'-eli. 

Are.anwlnlc, Captain Avory, wdiose handi w’ere 
I»r;rspiiing most ini'‘''’“l'" 1 '’‘B* for -.0 cool a 
morning, had .slowly jp'"- • ■ hi*' T'lsatli gruv , 
gloves. No ilonht his sionature would hi icqiiuvd 
pve.seutly to some docinucnt or otliei, .aid it 
w.H pist as Avell to he in le.idine-s 

‘Ami noAv, iMjitani, 1 am at voui service,’ 
said Air Alnnciister jdc.as.mtly ‘Will you kindly 
.sti']) this way ?’ 

For a moment he hesitated ail'd '.dfon'i*'! arqumi 
‘ Ibcrytlimg i.s m readiness for wii.ii ■ win an 
he asked himsell ‘AVhy, to pay me over the 
ihequc for five thousand, of courie,’ w'us his 
ow'u answer to liis own qiiestinn. And yet, . 
stimige lo say, he fill very minh like a fly 
which was deliberately walking into a spidePi. 
web, half snsjiccting the w*hile the doom that 
lay in w'ait for it. ^ , 

Mr Muncaster, holding open an inner door, 
w*aB looking at him with a jioculiar smile. He 
hesitated no longer, but passed through tlie 
door, Avhieh closed at once belimd Iiim. Together , 
the two ruen travei'sed tlio corridor beyond, at j 
the evd of which were two more silent swing- ; 
doors, whore stood two men, oin^ in livefy’''and* i 
the other in plain clothes ; and so they passed | 
forward into another lar^e empty room. 

‘Just a single moment,’ said All* Muncaster 
Avith uplifted finger, and with that , he strode 
forward, afid opening the dooi- of a further room, 
jieeped in. 

iti == c 
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Captain Avory, holding his hat in l^fls hand, 
came to a' htdt with military xirecibiou in the 
, middle of the floor. His heart was thumping 
Vice a steam-hammer, and lus lips were strangely 
pjirohed’and feverish. He moistened them with 
his to»gU(j, then he sniffed at the flower in 
his button-liolc, and then he threw up his head 
f^itIl an air of defiance. 

Mr jyimicaste;* hockoned to him with an 
oniJiious fing('r. ‘If you please, my deiir sir — 
if yon please,’ he said in his most dulcet tones. 

Captain Avory sqiuued hio shouldei'fc, gave 
a loud '■liem'’ and marched iorw'urd as stillly 
as if he were going on parade. He heard the 
door close liehiud him, and was somehow dimly 
conscious lhat anothei* man, in addition to Mr 
Muncastcr, had followed him into the room. And 
then he looked round. He had no need^o take a 
second look ; lie s.fw it all at a glance JJe wa^ 
trapped — liMught lo Mv i . j i^vu^ 1 » Eront- 
ing him sat three peoji! \ ■ i v. :> mi, sitting 

in tliat ])lai‘e and on that octasion, would have 
heeu to him as .ai inlallihle syiuliol ot «loum 
Eir-t of all, tliei'* was good, siiaple-heurtcd Dr 
MjiyJiehl, the man wdioiii^ he had hoodwinked 
and l)aiul)oo/led a-, easily as he might have done 
4 (diild, who was now gazing at him thronirh 
111 gold-riiiiiiied .s]joctacle.s more m sorrow than 
lu anger, and wutli a tear lurking somewdierc 
in tin cornel of his I'ye. Next to him, all in 
black, sat Mrs l^’oedy, us glim, rigid, and augulai 
U" a jiioiuinniital elligy ; in* her eyes shone lU) 
moisture ot pity, but ratlier a cold stony glare, 
pieiied through by one venoiiiouH spark ol hatred 
Lastl\, caine a face lai more terrible to him than 
1 the otliers— -that of his muidi-wronged eousin. 
j r»y wlrit strange miracle was he heiv ' He was 
' looking stiuight at him, with eje^ that Wi iv 
I stig'n indeed, Imt wliicli }<'t had a sort of .sjid 
sur]U‘ihed ijucstioning look in them, iis though 
the-v wm-e a-kmg ‘Can this be tlie iiiau wdiom 
1 ti’Usti'd and treated as a brotbei' ’’ 

, He eould lieai no more He gave a great 
gasp, made a clutch at liis 110011, and staggered 
l».i<klike .1 drunken iiian towards the door, those 
three a'-cm-nig faces still lollowing him with then 
eyes Suddenly, a strong hand, which seemed 
at once to sup]>ort and to hold him, was thrust 
under his arm, and a \oice said in his ear 
‘('ajitain Avory,'you must consider }our.,elf my 
prisonei 1 hold a warrant loi yoiu* arrest oii 
a cl large of’ 

I 3 iit (Captain Avory heard no more ; lor the 
, only time m his life, he had fainted. At this 
point h '■ uiaA well pass from our sight for 
^*voi 

Mr Sav^irue could not he persuaded to take 
any legal proceedings against liis cousin ‘ 1 1 
cannot forget that Lucius and I ivere like j 
brothers# together when w'c were boys,’ he said ; 
‘and whatever may have heeu his errors and 
misfortunes since that time, he is still my nearest 
ji vffig relative. He will be sufficiently piiimsbed 
•wMBWit my adding to the burden be ivifl have 
to beau ’ 

Hut the Stork lusurAico Company took no 
such merciiul 'View of Captain Avory’s mis- 
dl*meanol^•. They had a (Tuty to perlorm to 
themselves and the \jublic, and they pteformed it. 
On this point it is unnecessaiy to say more. 




^ Mrs Avory disappeareil as completely as though , 
*no such person had ever been iii existence. She 
could scarcely fail to read in the newspapers , 
•the account of her husband’s arrest and examiua- j 
tion ; and not knowing how far the law might ; 
choose to take cognisance of her share in tlie \ 
matter, she probably ilecided that the wisest thing j 
she could do would be to drop out of sight as > 
r|uietJ[y and unobtrusively as possible. 

liosj* Groote w'as unotlair individual wlm w'as i 
.seen no more m those parts wliicb had known . 
him best; while Hoogiea, it is ph'asant to relate, 
has long ago been levelhsl to the ground, 

Mr Saveriie was a man who oci'asionally did 
things which other people would rarely think 
of doing, lie sought out little Florrie Sadgrove, 
and finding her to be a clever and interesting 
tihihl, he caused her to be educated at his expensi*, 
and later on, he set her fairly on her w ay in life. ' 
It is a good thing to know that sliii has not ! 
failed to (lo cr#iht to his generosity. 

ELVES, JM.VIKS, AND WITCHES. 

TitERfci is a small blue lake at the foot of 
sone* of the WMsli mountains wdiicli the ancient , 
mhahitants, descendetL from file old DruidicaJ ' 
school, Bup}>u.se to be The alioilo of the fairies, 
i Those old Britons, driven out from their Eng- . 
lish homes by the invading Roni.ius, and seek- 
ing bhelfcr and safidy among the Welsh and 
Cornish fastnesses, held many HU]ierstitious fiuicies. 
'riiey saw tokt ns and i harms in all nature, and 
believed as truly in good and bad spirits, m 
misdiu'voun sjuitea and jiivies, in witches and 
wizaids, and the machinations ol the Evil One, 
as they did in their law -giving Druids, their 
■v.ites, and their legencl-singiug hard". Nature 
w'as then* hook of the uiiknow'ii, behind whose 
untujiied pages lurkisl things beyond tbeir .simple 
eomprelieiision. A biave and fearless nation to 
foes that they could face openly, yet were they 
the veiaest eovvaids before the slightest and most 
harmless flung in nature that they, in then 
Ignorance, laded to account for. Tlui.-^, then 
})ixie.s and their .sprites visited many houses ; and 
III nearly every lane and hedgerow had thcii 
haunts, and under many of tlie wdde-spreading 
trees did they dance their midnight daneo and 
hold their fairy revels. They visited tlie milk- 
pails and ujKset their contents, and they turned 
the cream, and prevented its churning into butter. 
They rode the horses left in the fields at night 
until they half killed them, and they used for 
these mad ride^ the hairs pulled from the unfor- 
tunate aiumuls’ necks or tails, twisted into stirrups* 
to rest their tiny feet in. They led astray those 
people whom they found abroaifl after mghtfall; 
ami the only remedy to secure safety fi’om theii* 
l)runk.s was to l.ui“n some ai'ticlc of clothing upon 
the body. They stole or changed children who , 
had been left in their cradles, and they invari- 
abL% appeared dressed in rugs 

But these were pi.\ies of the mischievou.s order; 
there were others — the good and industrious 
— who worked at tins looms all night and did 
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the wiisliing for any family wliioh they hap-^ 
penetl to take a fancy to, or they busied them- 
selves by thrashing the corn in the biirns ; but 
one and all of this hard-workiii" sort were ragged 1 
and dirty ; and the mortals to whom they rendered | 
such valuable assistance, upon finding out to 
whom they were inde1)ted, in gratitude supplied 
them •with gay new clothes ; and the pixjes* in 
seeming delight dunned these garments, and 
departed, singing as they went — 

Now the pixies’ work is done. 

We take our ehilhes iin<l off we run. 

And off they did run indceil, for their kind offaes 
for ever afterwards ceased. ‘ 

f>o much for tlie pranks of the pixie*' The 
witches w(Tc quite another kind of thing; ami if 
offended, would cast an ‘evil eye’ upon the cattle 
or the family of the offi-nding one.' Jn that case 
the cattle died, and the family became sick, and 
fcometimes died also. Thus, to guard against 
tlie evil that one witch worked, anothcT was 
propitiated, ami ga\'e a counter-cliarin, th.it alle- 
viated, or entirely removed the ills ivorked by 
her sister-witch Some witches usMimed the 
fiji’iiis of dogs, hares, and cats, as in the well- 
known legend of J’eiidle Forest, m conM'.jiicnce 
of which talc as told by the Jlolunsons, eighteen 
persons w(>re trie<l at Lancaster, and scviuitecn 
of these uufortunati' (Toatures were found '.-nil tv 
of witchcraft, and six out of that ■ • ( ir 

feited their lives upon the scaffol.l. 

‘The Lancashire Witches,’ still a standing loa.'>t 
of the county, given with brimming glasses, leads 
Rorne of us to Ibrget for a time the lionnie girls 
to whom tlie term applies in these onr davs, and 
to allow our thoughts to •wander l.n b.ack into the 
past, when, in place of the nulls and fai tones, 
the land was covered with giant tree's, gorM>, 
and bracken, and the deer and other wild aiuiiials 
roved at will in their picturesquely heaulitul 
domain, wherc-in the foot of man soldoui tiod. 
v\ud musing of those bygone djiys when IVndlc 
was one of the largest forests of our isle, 'we foiget 
the lianclsome lassos of the couiitv, and muse on 
the legend of the forest wdiereiu the Irwell first 
finds its source, 

])o yon, my readers, kntnv bow the tales 
of the wood-cutters were credited by a .super- 
stitions nation how, in a violent .‘•torm in 
IVmlle Forest, Fobinson said that he saw' by the 
llasliing of the* lightning *iie terrible witch of 
the forest pore lied upon a high crag, and that lie 
felt her cat rubbing itself against his legs, and 
that tlie cat expricssed itself in good KiigliKli, and 
informed him that the witch would meet liim at 
Malkin Tower 'I Then the legend procecils to tell 
that young Fobinson went into ilie forest the 
night before liis father’.s journey, and that he saw 
two beautiful greyhounds, vith collars of gold 
about their necks ; and while lie admired the 
dogs, a hare came upon the scene, and he, seeing 
so good an npjiortunity for a hunt, tried to urge 
on the dogs, and even struck tlicm to compel them 
to do his bidding ; but in spite of all his emfcav- 
ours, the dogs remained passive ; and while he 
looked in wonder at them, one was suddenly 
transformed into the witch' 'of the forest, and the 


other iftto a little boy. Young Robinson went on 
to state that the witch forccil him 'to remain 
ivliere he ivas, and even offered him money to 
keep silence ; but her money he refused ; and 
i then immediately the little boy was trahsformeJ 
into a white liorse, and young Robinson was 
placed in front of the witch upon its back, and it 
gallopi'd off to a place in the forest known as tlfe 
spot Avhere ‘tlie w il( Ins’ Sabbath ’ was celebrated. 
At this place, about (ilty witches wen* assemljed ; 
and a young w'oman pri'scnted llobinson with a 
.steak set upon a golden dish ; but he was unable 
to eat it on account of the taste, whicli was quite 
disgusting. Hubsequently he found himself iii a 
barn, whole there wen* si\ witches, who ivere 
engaged juilling ropes suspiuided from the coiling, 
by winch the choicest and iicliest articles ol fouil 
de>5cond<?d. Then a great ealdrou was procured, 
and the •witdics jicrformed 'nuul nseil various 
inc.antations ar^mnd it ; (hiring which cer('mony 
Fobnisou mau.‘ig('d to escape, and was pursued by 
the whole trooj» ol wilche-. 

The t.do runs, that alter hi.s adviiuurc, voung 
liobiii-oii became ill, and raved lor a whole 
week about v\i(clie.s; ,wboreiipnn, me l.ile of his 
udveiitinv.s getting wind, eighteen poor women 
were tried ior the olfenco of witclicrall. One 
of the nntortuiiate (-reatures was so much 
frightened, that she imagined she was .actu- 
allv a witch, and ih .said to have made ceitain 
(onfession.s bolore her death relifi/ivi' lo liei' deal- 
iiu's with the Ihu’l One 

Still, tlioiigli all our island teemed wuth (he 
(ales of the superiiid-nral, the mo.st credited and 
renowned tales of elve.s, pixies, sprib witches, 
and the like appc'nr to h.ive IukI tlicir origin 
.•dong (he weslein iinrls of our i.sland, and more 
liarticulaily in Wales, Some historians, however, 
asenbe our great i»oet Sh.ikspeare’s ideas con- 
cerning lairy elve.s to have originated in tin* I.sle 
ot Wight, wlieie many tales (jf tlie, so litl.le 
creatures’ doings were current at the time of his 
snjiposed visit to that garden of Ihigl.ii I Fnt it 
is not to be Wondered at tba(, the Welsh slmnld 
liold many supeii-titums faneie.s. Ancient Futons 
as they wore, they believed i'i']dr‘i'^v ui the 
Druidical egg inelo,sed in gold i'!i-i .sb ■ .1 the 
nocks of tlioir jiriosis. I’liny tells us that this 
egg w.is the d I n.*’- b'ni* b.adge of the Druids, 
tiiat it was ( I i' ■ 1 / ■ ' ' tlnit its shell 

vva.s a cartilaginous iii i . I'.i: ■' lull of little 
c.ivitie.s like those upon the arni,s of the ]>olypii,s, 
'J'lie origin IS said to linva- been doiived from 
serjieiits, a number ol whom entw'ined themselves , 
togetlier, and whose liis.siTig sent up the egg into 
the air, wliere it was caught ere falling to the 
ground. The person who caught the substance 
u.sed a clean white linen cloth for the purpose, 
and was nioiintod upon a very fleet hc^ree ; anil 
hav mg Hecured his prize, he galloped off at head- 
long speed, pursued by the angry scrpeiiltS!, wliicli 
stayed not their chase until they reached running 
waiter. If the egg was genuine, it was incased m 
gold, and would then .swim against the stream, 
'riie power of tlie egg was considered iniraifA'iVms, • 
and those who wore it were insured against 
almost every known e.vH. The belief in it was 
certainly sincere, for the great Lruidical tem])l(‘8 
of Avebury, Stonehenge, and of Carnap in Brit- 
tany, together with many others, were dedicated 
to the worship of the sun and the serpent. 
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But the V^les that were the moat plcasalit wore 
those concerning the pranks or kindly actions of 
the little people, mul it is to these that the following 
legend rentes. The tale tliat we now li.ive to do 
ndlh is, of course, only a fairy tale relating to a 
family ot good ]>ixies who dwelt beyond a Wdsh 
late. under the shadow of lofty hills — Avenius, as 
the Mabinogi, or fables of the Welsh, call these 
little B2irites. Well ! On the first day ot Ma}', 
man^, many years ago, after the i)oor Britons 
had been compelled to give up the hills and 
valleys, the woodlands and mi*adow-land, the 
rivers and streams, of deal* old l^ngland, and 
hurry for shelter to the more secure fiistnessc's 
ot Wales, away from their Bornan invaders, there 
was a door in the rocks that opened ( lose down 
to the water. This door gave access to ^lie fairy 
domain ; and if apy curious mortal wished to 
jiCTietrate tin* secrets of this abode of tbe little 
iolk , be must cros.-, llic w.itor oi» this fir.st day 
of and eiiler the door, where he wouhl 

liiid a f.iirv page in attendance, who evinced his 
readiness to (oudiiet the visitor to the favourite 
haunt of the fairy queen and her court. Follow- 
ing tlie page, llie visitor oliscrved Avinding 
]ia^' ages sjuvail out in eveiy direction fjoiii a 
coiaiiiou centre. These were carpeted witli the 
softest mosses, .some of a bright emerald green 
(olour, <)tlier.s of a rich brown and yellowish 
tint. The feit^of tlie visitor .'■ank with noise- 
le.ss triad upon tin’s velvet-jlike larjAct, which 
was sottei* and thicker lliaii tbe richest velvet- 
jiili. of our day. 'Pra\ersiug one of those pas- 
sagt'-, tlie fuii’v page jiaiised, and tapjicd with a 
sm.dl wand iqion Avliat looked to the vi'^itor to 
be a massive wall of (liiity rock. Once he tapped, 
and jiaused to li'^teii ; ilieii again lie gave* Ins 
.sunmioiis, and wMiled loi the .same length of 
tiiiK' ; then again he refloated liis knocking. At 
this, liM third summons, the ro(k opened m the 
.shape ol a door, winch swung 02 »en upon ni- 
visilde hinges ; and the jingo immediately .stejqied 
lonvard into tlie oiichanteil precincts, an<l beck- 
oneil to Ins guest to follow him, which the 
mortal iiinuetliately did, when the door waus 
clo.sed ludiind liim. 'I’lius they found them- 
selve.s 111 a beautiful jiassage or corritlor, the 
roof of which ivas covered Avith magnificent 
.stalactites of all, shapes and size.s, that glittered 
and sjiarkled wuth all the }iue.s of a rainboiv, and 
seenicel to emit sparks and Hashes ot light as 
they were jia-sed. As the visitor followed his 
guide through tins winding jiassago, he caught 
ghmjise.s of numberless other passages ili verging 
irom it. Each and all w'erc decorated with 
tlashnig stalactites of quaint And artistic forms. 
The lliiors of some ivere strewn with fine .spark- 
ling sand^ while other.s were paved with polished 
black, tvhite, or speckled mai’bles, m* .shining 
spar. ] )ivcrgitig at length into one of these, the 
visitor *stoo(,l 111 awestruck admiration at the 
wonders displayed before liitii ; for there, in I 
wiVl X'rofuse confusion, lay bright violet ametliA -ts ' 
'Sjj|lJ^recl promiRcuoiisly over bed- ol epii'i-ald-, j 
lobkiiig like* enormoua violets blossoming among.st 
a wealth of bright green leaves. Earther on 
were saiiphires,^gain arilongst masses of emeralds, 
their pale-blue colour representing the ])retty 
modest little pinipiy^nol. 

Turning to the other side, the viJiter beheld 
corre.sponding beds of gems, with masses of | 
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emeralds for the foundation ; but with flowers 
represented by the ruby and garnet, in place of 
geranium and other stars of earth of a scarlet or 
pinkish line. Still further on the diamond flashed 
out its light like .so many gloAV-worms half-hidden 
•amongst the grass and l(;a\e.s ; wdiilo further still, 
the yellowish tints of the amber clearly showed 
itsolt like vicst beds of marigolds, or the yellow 
ciqj-lhiwera that children call orange and hunon. 
Then tlie fairy (lower-gardm ended, and the sea- 
garden commenced ; bright-red, yellow, brown, or 
green seawreeds making themselves conspicuous, 
studded with sprays of red, pink, and ivlate coral. 
Then further on iiearl.s of all sizes, -ort-*, and 
.shapes hung in bu.shi‘s and sea-tree, s, looking like 
the snowrliall bushes .of our gardens. Amongst 
all this fairy seem; ro.se trickling, s])arkliug foun- 
tains ; and behind the boughs of the sea-jdauts 
peeped grottew and cavc.s loi'ined of pearl and 
bright-coloured slid Is, 

At length if ripidiiig lake a])pearod in view, 
with a fairy skiff moored thereon, in waiting for 
the vi.sitor. Entering thi.s frail little craft, it wms 
pushed out from shore into the dancing waives of 
the lake, over whidi it skimmed lightly, until its 
keeLgrated upon the shining sands of an island. 
On thi.s island was tlie home and castle of the 
Tylwytli Tog or Fair imimly ; and on the shore, 
for the purpose of welcoming a mortal visitor, 
stood the f.ury ijneen Avith all tin* niember.s ot her 
court. The b<*autiful little lady wdth all her train 
advanced to w'elcome the stranger, wdio was struck 
Avitli such marvellous beauty, which Avas so fur 
beyond mortal coneejition. The vi-itor m amaze- 
imiit lauded, and the <pie«*n Avith all her ccturtcou.s 
subjects cninineiiced to show bim all the beauties 
of tiieir fairy <lomain. They first led him through 
AV()iiderfid gardens, where grew the finest and 
rarest ot floAvers, some ot Avliieh they jducked 
and presented to him. Tlie Avoiulerfid pi'rfnme of 
some of the.se odorous floAver.s almo.st intoxicateil 
the visitor ; ob.sei’vitig winch, the fairy company 
hastened to lend him away from their (lower to 
their fruit gardens, where he regahsl hiinself with 
the sweetest au<l most luscious fruits imaginable. 
Subsequent to this the little jii'iiple entertained 
him AAith exqui-site music and foretold things 
that AA’ould ha])i>en in the future. 

This morl.il Avais alloAved to helii himself to 
anything Ik* snAA', but Avas Avarned that evil Avould 
befall him if lie ventured to cari'A any of the 
enrhanted things aAvay. And tlnis it once hap- 
pened that one of the visitors of the TylAA'yth Teg 
secreted one of the fairy fluw'ers to carry away 
Avith him. The fairiPs, Avho knew all about it, let 
him dejiart, shoAving him every courte.sy until 
they clo.sed their dooi’s after him. When he 
reached iiiorUl ground the flower had disaiipeared, 
and ho had lost his .senses. Never after tins dis- 
obedience to their couimands did the l'"air Family 
open their gi'Miimls to mortals. Soft swreet music 
is occasionally heard proceeding from the enr banted 
spot in sweet summer mornings, when the birds 
are tAvitleriiig and calling to each other to awake ; 
or on some dewy night Avhen the stars are brightly 
twinkling in the sky, Avaiting to Avelcome their 
queen — the Silver IVIoon — but the Fair Familj’- 
thehisolves never appear. ' 

It is said that the inhabitants of that part of 
the country tried to do aAvay Avitli the fairies and 
their enchanted homft, thinking no good came of 
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liarbouring such imcaiiny folk. But of tlio ti-uth lor last thirty \eurs past chietl^^ huttorrailk 

of llihs I cannot say, and let us indulge in the boiled with a little Hour, and bread and clieesc.’ 

romantic hope that the little pe<'ple are still ^ pendant to tins, ue come aerosa another 

tlldl* llVCiS U111011£Z tlJUir iruit £llUi llOWd* i. i* 1 i. < n/r rni * vrtr. 

and -em gardens. announcement u few years later : ‘Mr ihonpa 

° _ Jlawson, of Northallerton, aged ninety,* to Mi&s 

' Ooh^htly, a bouneuig damsel of sixty-lour. T^e 

C U E I 0 U S M A B E I A G E S. ^ auMons bridegroom had been a widower almost 


Accorptng to some of the novels of tlie,.p'resent weeks. 


day, it is only the lovedy n 3 ’niplis of seventeen or 
eighteen, ami the fascinating swains of tliriM* or 


As instance-, of youth and age going together, 
we may give Ihe easp of ‘ Mrs Horn, an agreeable 


lour and twenty, who have any business to tbiuk uidow with a genteel iortune, aged sevcuty-ninc, 
of matrimony. The poor jilain one.s, or those wlio married Mr William Steptoe, aged about 
who have passed the meridian ol life, are looked tliiitj ’ IVe are agam startled by the tollouing 
upon as completely shelved ; the hymeneal torch auiiouncemcnt in the iiiontli of Januaiy JHOo : 
is not to be lit lor them, and the little god ol ‘ At Tyiemouth (diun h, a ^"oung man about 
Lo\'e jnisv's them over ivitli contempt. But is tveiitv-three to a Avoinan aged eiglit>-si\, who 


tbih really the fad ’ 


more remarkable are worth selecting 


A great si-nsatimi was created in tin 


fourth husband. It is also wovtiiv of (*bser- 


bad been ' tin; motlu'V of seventeen diildien. 


On the eon truly, there were umfcr more extra- Xotwilhstandiiig tlu' banns had been Imt twne 
oi'dimuy eontradii tioiis Ilian we find in the jmblished, the e\]H‘rieuced lady ri*]-jj'<‘d to the 
hi'-'toiy of maiTiages ; we see women luanymg church, where she W'us soon joined bv her lo\ei, 
men 3 oitng enough to be their grandsons , crabbed and declared she would not leave n ivithout he) 
Age and Youth often live together m perfect < nviud. She waited trll the forenoon ser\ ici ' anus 
luinooTiy ; and ]Muy and December are constfciilly over, during wdiicb lime she ivii^ fi’eipiently 
muted with the happiest results. Almost eveiy requested to leave the ve-^trv, but all b* no < Hod 
marriage is a nine-days’ womb'r, and civates She complained bitterly at her negligence lu 
mufh astonishment, siieculation, ami lifting up ol havmg forgotten to bring liei jiocket bottle and 
hands. Shiite i’econtl 3 q a Dorsetshire clo)g3miaii tobacco-pipe ivitli Iut. The bfidegioom aj»olo 
of c‘iglit 3 ’‘ years of age electrified liis coiigreg.i- gi.vd for not being ‘aei[uamted with tic* loi'iii oi 
tion by publisbing liis own banns in tlic paridi the church, as be li.vl n.-ver beai in on * .once Jn‘ 
church. It ahvays ueces^aly to he prepared was christened; and if appeaiaiice'- lould b(‘ 
for these surprises. The blind, deal, halt, and believed, water did not, seem to Juive been up .u 
maimed, arc not exempt from the contagion of his face since that ])i>ri()(l. 

matrimony; and so far from 3 ’onth and loveli- We find anothfr culloU'^ marnage, wlii h is 
ness being the only victims of Jlxnnen, we find announced in the folio', \jiig leim.. ‘ bab li , at 
some of the loveliest wuiiieii consigned to Miigle- Newiasth*, "Mr Silvcrto]) to Mrs IViirwm ’I ins 
blessednciss ; while their less favoured sisters avi' is the third time that tlu lad 3 ' ha-. bi pii Ik lure 
happ}" W'ives and mother.- Tlie jiartu uliu'-s of the albir in tlu- iliai-acter of a bride, and Ihevi 
mail}' curious maiTiages are not iviealcd to the has bi-eii sumelhing ivinark.ible in e.u h ol her (hree 
public; but during the lust century, less rcti- connubial engagdm'nls Her first lin-band wa- 
eence was observed in the matter; the age-^ a <^>uaker; her second, a Boman (fatholic, ; and 
ol the respective jiarties were fivqnentlv put h* r thud is a J’rolestant of the ostibli'-lied char. li. 
dcnvii -without reserve, and the fortunes of the Ea. h liu-band was twice lier ag(‘ At .sixtteii, 
ladies Avere mentioned Avitli much iiuctioii and she maiTicd a gentleman of tliirty-twi» ; at thirty, 
gusto. she took one «»f sisty , and nftiv, at fort a - two, 

Among tlie.se aunounceiuent.s, a few of the she is united to a gentleman of eighby-lour ’ 


one from an old maga/ine for dune 1778: 1778 by*^ the mairiage of the tlien celebrated 
‘A fcAV days ago, was married at St Bridget’s female hi.storian, ]\Irs Catiierine Maeaulay, avIio 
C hurch, in Cbester, Mr Gt'orge Harding, aged w^os far juU^niued in years, wotli a siirgi-on’s 
one hundred and seven, to Mrs Catherine Wood- mate, under age, of the name of Graham. INIrs 

■ward, aged cigbly-three. So singular a union Macaulay w'as cpiite a literary lione,'? and Dr 

could not fail of exciting tlio admiration and an elderly and learned admireiv of her 

surprise of a numerous congi-egntiou, before whom talents, had actually built a house for hei-, called 
the ceremony w'as pcrlormcd. The bridegroom Albert House ; this be piv.seiited to bor w'lth 
sei'\edinthe lu-iuy tbirty-niiie years, during the furniture and a valuable libraiw. .He e\en went 
reigns of Queen Anne, George 1., and jiart of so far as to have medals struck in her hono’ir. 
George II. Hi- is now jiarticularly hearty, in Great, t'lcrcfore, Ava-s the amazement among^,4ii!;‘/f 
great spirits, and retains all hi,s faculties to an literary and fashioiinhle world of Hath when 
extraordinary perfection. Tliis is his fifth wife; Mrs Macaulay, wdio liad,.alw^aya been eonsideied 
the last one he married in liis one huutlped a rock of sense by her friends, made tin's extra- 

and fifth year ; and he is !Mr,s Mbiodward’a ordinary matiji. 


In Mr CiulAvorth’.s interestin'^’ hook, Rouinl about 


latioii that the above old man’s diet bui been I d, he mentions tlie low status of the 


tlo'ulion. » JoiithM, 
• Jkc •.>«, im ] 


DEOLL DEFINITIONS. 


colliers of ^Wil)sej[ in the year 1851, a|d says sort might be multiplied ; but enough have 
that the humiliating spectacle of the wedding liecn given to show how strangely things sonie- 
ol ‘Johnny and Betty’ is not yet forgotten, nor times work out in the important matter of 
the collection of oddities and absurdities that ftiatrimony. 

jiassed through the streets of Bradiord in that 

year, oif the way to the parish church. On a k 

( ouplc of yards of painted calico, the secret of DEOLL DEFINITIONS. 

JT tim ivjoidng wai, told in the followmg 


J o b AN*i^ea, says a clever writer, that can be best 

'm At .Tolm’s and Tiotty’B wedding, express*! in one line you may be sure is a 

■\Vf will merry be, good one. ‘An idea wl' 11 focused will bum a 

J'or Jobiiny s .si\ty-five, yjyan tlirongh creation,’ he adds; ‘but most 

.^iidliuity’s hcvcnty-Unee ! , 'x i ^ ^ 

peo^de cant deiinc a knot-hole ivithout taking 
Mr Oudworlli also relates that the lueumbciit a juige to do it in and spoiling a ten-foot ])lank 


of ^Vlls<len, Mr J5iirber, nas once called upon to besnles.’ Hoping to spore both tlic plank anti 
perloriii a ‘marriage in trust. There was a page, we venture some gossip on definitions 

hvn,:! at lUujorth pamh kuowi, bj th.- humorous iiatui-o. 

name or ‘.Moe^J o Jailcio ’ MonOs liavmg per- hm i \ , r -i ^ 

suaded a v.om.m to tab,, him ‘for bctirr/for T ^ 'Vord go8s,i> was aumMUfily illuMrated h^ 
u-orso,' they ai.JK'.arod at \Vjhdou.01iuu h to ho .''■''e "’Un ra'l : ‘lt« whoii noboily doiit 


MTied , butwlK"! the knot was tied, th'* liappy H’’ nothing, and somebody goes and tells ol it.’ 


pie bad no money to ]iay the fee 


Xu man el that gossip llouiishes when we are 


jiroinised to pay the revt'reiid gentleman in mniiuled til the shortness of lile — only four 
/' and honestly kept liis word. Tins reminds letters— ‘throe-quarters of it a “lie,” and half of 

as of a collide iiiio, nut hyving the wherewithal ,t an “if.’'’ There are wil, humonr, and satire 
Uj b,iy a w'edding-riug, the large key ol the tl*at descriiitioii. M'it and Immour are said 
,lnnvh ,h.„r liad to l,o tcioporm-ily u-ud for the p, |,e the <»cauoniuR of y-day life muUfdnv, 

’’“Ifrirnd u.is not hehmd hand iu th.' od.lity of who ouRlit to kuow, u 

it luairi.igi ; we coiiu- ados', whole clusters of gla'-s wherein belndders geiici ally discover 

Ibeiii in Walk.-fs UilMrwan Maffir.oUc. Among eveubody’s Ime Imt then own, wbicb is the 
Iheiii are the lidlowjiig ‘.Mi* John ll-igarti, ol j leasou so few .are ollended w'lth it’ ‘True 
‘’...llyni mdiill, ('■)tall^ inddiii, ,iged tudity, to | sairasin n in the point, nol in the shait of the 

arrow,’ says the author who dehiied a sarcastic 


ii(l\,wi1b a Itii'tUiie of liliieii tlioiifaiid pound-'’ 
'■Ml lliebiiid', g'r'leiier, to Mis'-- ^lary Eoper. 
'I’lu' bj i(legv<i<'m i-' III the si\tv-s( coial v’ur of 
in .V 4 (‘, ami five let! loin niches high, thebiide 
,'jed tu(‘nty-one, and only two feet eleven niche-, 
!" bei«j,bt ’ 

A mat'll in hi di life bi tweeu a (dlaiii 


Mood oi c.iul |)laM , aged <. igldy-si.\ ’ ‘The arrow,’ says the author who dehiied a sarcastic 
Ata.sMa'hUT iliuiuu', .iged ei,.hl\-t\\o, to t,, human jiolecut.’ ‘A je,st has 

( n>, o"' 1 tw'onty-t wo, an agivcalde young advanlage oi sarcasm, that it is something 

willi a Itii'tUiie ol liliidi tlioiifaiid pound-' , i . i i i i i i 

l:„.h„d-, vrl™,.r, t„ Mh^- khuT ll..l..-r. 'M' ^ 

l,iidf}tv.umi I*. Ill tho hivtv-M.-.md y-M ..1 '■ 1 ;' ™tfd- MmicthniR Unit u l.iiil iidimrcs, 

;e, and five let! loin niches high , the biide laugli', xit.’ 

tu(‘nty-one, and only twt) feet (deven niches ‘The gdor>, jest, uml liddh' oJ the world,’ eiiys 
igbt’ a pout, ‘is man.’ Mankind is divided by a 

mat'll in Jii ;h life bi tweeu a (eiiani jdiilosopber into ‘those who kuowMmt little, those 
eel iJiudie-' and a handsome Irishman, ^vlio know less, and those wdio know iiothing at 
l)U'''ey, created a great deal oi heari- ,|j > Kotliiiig, hy the way, used to bi delined 
UR m.d emy. il.mbury Wilham,, ou.- ,, ,, 

i‘iect‘ 1 hiiitors, coniiiosed some verv' sintcful , , ..i i x T i i r n I 

, on tile oe'CM'^ion ' coo])ors little son lately gave Ins idea oi nothing | 

■ i)robl(>m liow'to uiiniaiTy a couph* was ‘buiigludo without a barrel aiound it.’ A I 

])ted by a 'clergyman iu the West liidiug tjiaut lias been hit off as ‘one who never puts 


iMwa-ei iJiu'hes and a handsome Irishman, who know less, and those wdio know no 
Ml' Dii'^'ey, created a great deal oi heari- ,|j> Kotliiiig, hy the way, used to hi 
h.m.UR m..l emy. il.mbuiy Wilham,, ou.- ,, 

tile reieeP 1 siiitors, coiiiiiosed some verv' sintcful , , xxi i x T i i i’ 

vei-es on the tie-'a'^ion. ' cu()])ors little sun lately gave Ins idea ol 

Tim ])robl('in liow’ to uiiniaiTy a couplt* was ‘buiigludo wdthout a barrel aioun< 

atl.enqited by a •clergyman hi the West hiding tjiaiit lias been hit off as ‘one who ne> 


ol •'itoikshire in the Sear 1805. He fouiul out a stop to his sentem-es,’ and ‘one who kills 
().; iinjuiry th.ii he litul married a young man worms lest they turn.’ ‘An egotist who lov’es 
au<l wom.ni who were brother and Ust- r by fellow-man for biiiiselt ;ilone,' is a terse 
mall ...gi' (probably a deceased wife’s sn-ter) '^1 he j-eckoning up of a caiiiiibak ‘A gouius,’ wo ai'c* 
< I ei'gym.in, afraid that he uiight be jniiiislicd for an^bffdy elseds niiiebme, but can't 

•,. 1 . 11 .U 4 Ih.-, enuph- u„u..,rry Ihc-Iii , „ j,,, n „.„„rth;’ und an 

b\ taking Ibf binles bonnet from her bead and , i -i f n -i 

pli|.-u,;tlu-.-hnr,l, Bible ll.e.-cou ; but the chul-m coumimily .-lever fclh-M enuuKh 

was nol» s'K ee-sl’ul ; and the loving jiau* firmly can se** no value in an iron kettle until 

losisted tin- innovation of undoing the hymeneal tmm has made it w'orthless by knocking a liole 
knot. • ' m the liottom’ of it.’ ‘A projihet is a good 

•Some ver;y curious changes of naine.s have guesser who gets things w'l'ong four tinu's out 
taken place in ’marriage. In Derbyshire, there of five, and whose excuses for his fuilnros are 
j iov^ l ives a woman’ who has been married j^ore ingenious than his propliecies.’ ‘A prig is 
tlWf^iine;', Her iiij^iden naiiie was M ildgoost* loUow who is alw^uys making yon a jiresent- 


jvt- lime;', Jier iiij^iden naiiie was \\ iidgoost* loUow who is alw'uva making yon a present 
:,C;. ?t. ‘r iSf "* ..phuo„e ‘A_™o,-,..,ful ...an « one who 


changed it first for tliift ol Fo\', tlnm fur that 
ol Goudlacl, aifd finally settled dowm as Mrs 


siv,#seds and lets other lolks quarrel over the 


Derbyshii’c. A Mr Bacon w'as once married to theory of it. ‘A dandy is a sort of football for 
a Miss Beans ; alid a Miss Pane •iigirricd a men, and a pincushion lor w omen. 

Mr Glass. Abundant instances of the same ‘Knights of the •/iuks uie Aunt-Sally -men ; ’ 
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anJ ‘ clothes-observers — tailors.' I’he dofiiiitioij 
of an angler is well known, but every one is 
not aware that the ‘complete angler i^ -Euclid. 
A lawyer is said to be ‘ a man wlio disproves the 
proverb that balking dogs do not bite ; ’ and a^ 
polite man is ‘one who listens with interest to 
things he knows all about when they arc b?ing 
told by a person who knows nothing aboi\t tliein.’ 
One notion of a ba<helor is ‘a man who has 
lost the Opportunity of making a woman miser- 
able;' while another is — ‘a sour grape hanging 
by the twig of obstinacy on a wall of great 
expectations.’ ‘ A delu-ate parced ’ is a ImnKU’ons 
idea of *a lovely young -lady wTa]>j)ed up iii 
herself;’ ‘silent thunder’ a eomical one for a 
wordless W’oman ; and ‘matchless w'onien’ for 
maiden aunts. 

Amongst scores of definitions »' of love, ‘the 
iootliai'he of the heart’ is easy to remember. 
An American writer declares love at first sight 
to be ‘the greatest labour-saving machine the 
world ever saw.’ ‘A facUuy where honeymoons 
arc made to order,’ is a matrimonial agency ; 
and a wedding-ring is ‘a domestic circle’ ‘A 
hasty nnitih’ has been wittily bit otf as ‘a 
loo.H* affair (Jaiciler) ; ’ avIuIu tlic man who 
marries happily may be said to be ‘trans- 
ported for life’ As a colour'd wife ba** been 
called a ‘black tie,’ a rcd-liuircd girl’s marriage 
may bo described as a ‘Vesuvian match.’ In 
answ’or to the qiL'^-tion, ‘Wliat is the meaning 
of matrimony''’ ayoung‘'tir said; ‘I don’t know’ 
exactly, but mother says she ha*, had enough 
of it’ 

(fiiildren, a-n many find to their co.-t, are 
‘ruTniing expenses’ and ‘lionseliold tioop.s;’ the 
baby’s "ry being ‘a call to arms.’ The jiricc 
of a family cradle is ‘ liush-moTiey ; ’ while 
‘home-rule,’ as many a husband ackiiow'ledges, 

‘ is petticoat government.’ 

‘Gas,’ according to a boy w’lio was w’atching a 
distended Italloon, ‘is melted wind.’ Sleep is ‘an 
annistice in the battle of life ;’ but a boy called 
snoring, ‘sleeping out loud.’ A little Scotch 
girl, in answer to ‘AVhat is patience?’ answered 
‘ Bide a wee and dinna w’e.iry.’ 

While a phonograph ‘speaks lur iGelf,’ a tele- 
]dione ma> not inajjlly be termed ‘a sound 
investiui'iit ; ’ and a lielmgi-np]), ‘u flash friend’ 
A lighthouse suggests a ‘ light-headed friend to b«* 
avoided.’ 

Good nonsense wo are reminded is ‘good sense 
in disguise and gravity, ‘the W’isdom of fools.’ 
‘Velocity,’ to quote a young })upil, ‘is what a 
man puts a lu^t plate dow’ii w’lth.’ ‘Congealed 
light’ is an odd description of u crystal; ami 
‘striking oil’ not a bad one of luirpooning a 
w’hale ; while ‘ the world’s drop-scene ’ would bo 
a scene- painter^ idea of Niagara FalL. 

A proverb lias been defined as a saying witl out 
an author. Impossible things are said to be 
‘those things that have not been discovered yet,’ 
by a writer w’ho also doclarev that ‘ we can’t define 


our ow^i happiness without making ^at look sus- 
picious.’ Curiosity is ‘the desire of knowing 
what is unknown for that reason alone.’ Idleness 
is defined ns ‘hard w’ork to those who are nSt 
used to it, and dull w'ork to those w’ho arh.’ 
Medicine, said a medical student, ‘is the art of, 
killing peo]»le without necessitating the interfer-' 
eiice of the jiolice.’ 

Perseverance ‘is the son of faith, the tw’in- 
brother of pluck, and the grandfatlier of succcbs.’ 
Pluck is ‘a nice compound of pride, vanity, and 
virtue.’ Luck is ‘the lazy man’s logic;’ oppor- 
tmuly being another name for good-luck. ‘Im- 
jvdnntion is exceedingly disposed to run aw’ay 
\\ ih w’hich is a very light rider, easily 

shaken ofl,’ ‘Truth is the only thing that can’t 
be mipyjived upon;’ and wusdom, in a child’s 
opinion, IS ‘information of tli^ brain,’ ‘A lie is 
luiuble of foot, but short in the wind, and can 
travel in one ’dav farther than it can get bade 
in two’ ‘Impudence is llie elicit of too little 
knowledge, and niode-lv often tin' effect of too 
mucli;’ while false dignity is ‘tlie elfeet of new' 
dothes, no biains, and mud. victuals’ Ti-iic 
happine.ss consists ‘either in being somebody ebi*, 
or hiving wliut you cannot get; consequently, 
there is not eiiougli to go round.’ 

THE M O N T TI : 

B U I E r C E ^.\ 1) ARTS. 

At a recent meeting of the Anthropological 
Society, Mrs P>ryant, I) Sc., read .a 
cerning the Chaiu'ders of Ghildron, wludi wms 
remarkable lor its nnginalily, and w.e, niou'oier, 
of a most interesling nature. A dass of giiL 
w'bosc age averaged tliiiteeii years weii' directed 
to describe from memory a certain olijed, .such 
.IS a picture or a rraun. The information which 
was Sought from their answers was their pow'ei.s 
of perci'ptiiui, of mierence, and of ininginafion. 
The m()..t nokwurtliv I’l'snlt was that due to 
a facultv winch Mrs Bryant tails emotionalism 
The emotional gii'L, w'ho in their desinjitioii used 
siidi ad)eciives as ‘beautiful,’ ‘loioly,’ ‘swi'et,’ 
i\e,, .diowed a deficiency in more laluable traits 
of dial alter, and it would seem that in these 
lases emotion siipenseded thought. These tests 
would, it 1.S believed, prove valuable in education 
and m the choice of a jirofc&bioii. AVe are inclined 
to think that il it w'ere possible to extend this 
new system of tests to the higher intellectual 
faculties, imd thus supersede the ordinaiy com- 
]>etitivc examination method of selecting candi- 
ilate.s lor public ajipointments, w^e .should have 
fewer .square pegs in round holes. 

Diving opci’ations for the recovery of ’treasure 
w'hich the sea has sw'allowed iqi are alway.s 
invested with jieculiar interest. Tn February 
last, tli'i- steamship Alylmiho XTI. sank in tutr '^- 
five and a half fathoms of Water at Point Gando, 
Grand Canary, and witli her went down into 
the deei) one hundred thousand ^pounds in gold. 
Divens from England W'ere sent out in the hope 
that tliiu i‘ircasure, might be recovered. After 
blowing iqi the upper part of the wreck, the i 
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bullion-rooi^ was rtiuchcJ, and one of th^ boxes 
of gold was recovered. A telegram was lately 
I rcpciyed by the Marine Insurance Company to 
tlfe ollocf; that the recovery of the remainder 
or the treasure is certain. It is notewoi thy that 
the diver who was instrumental in recovering 
tlllB iii-st box of gold from a depth of more than 
one hundred and. fifty fn-t is the same man who, 
by akl of the Flouss diving apparatus htopped 
the flooding of the Severn Tunnel a }ear or ho 
ago. It may be remembered tliat a certain 
iron door in the drainage tunnel had inadvert- 
ently been left open. It was situated a quarter 
of a mile from tlio shaft ; and tliih brave fellow, 
v\liose name is Lambeut, crcjit that di.-t.inee 
through a narrow ])a,-)sage full of w.vk-r, and 
closed that door, fl'liis act enabled the pump'. 
to overcome the volume of watj^ vfhich was 
flooding the pit, and tlie completion of tlie 
tunnel was proceeded with. 

Sir Theodore Martin has recently published 
f some particulars of the load-mining industry in 

J Wale', wbieli ‘-how wbat disastrous ivsnUs can he 

brought about by foreign comjietition. The im- 
ports ol' h‘ad into this country have been fur the 
]nist thioe rears 09,000, 121,000, and ]80,0(X); 
tons resjx'f Lively. Tliis ore <ame cJiieliy from 
Sjiain, where tlif mines are not so deep as the 
Weldi mines, and where the'be-.t workmen are 
jiaid only Iburteenjiems' a day. As a result, one 
liundred and sixty-seven lead mines have been 
closed 111 this vouutry, and many thouoands of 
miners have been thrown idle. 

' A remarkable instance of the ])Ower of the sea 
ill (utting tlirougli the hardest rock i.s allorded 
liy the disappearance of a lingo mass of Itasilt, 
w'hli'h, until lately, forumd a laiidniark for s.adors 
ou tlu' coast oC"l)enmaik. This rock, or cliff, 
wliieh was .iboiit one hundred feet high, rose out 
of the water, and had the appearanci* of a monk, 
hence its name, Muiiken. A portion of it fell last 
year ; and now^ the remainder has been cut oil 
just below the watir-liiie, forming a dangerous 
reef. Floating iee-blocks have no doubt helped 
the weaves to cut through the mass. 

According to Lfl AJature, prizes are being offered 
by flie IJremcn Aluminium and Magnesium Manu- 
factory for the two best lamps for burning mag- 
nesium. This otter is promjited by the discovery 
that magnesium can be produced by electrolv.sis 
* at a price much less than that at which it has 
kithei'to been purchasable. Magnesium as an 
illuniin.int has until now been used only for cx- 

I ieriiueiTta^work, wdierc a very bi iglit and actinic 
igfit ha!:^ required for a short period. Tlie 

most common form of miigriesiiini lamp is one 
in wdiick the metal, in the foiiii of ribbon, is 
delivered by clockwoik at a regular speed to 
the mouth of a* tube wdiich forms tlie point of 
mni%ioii. 

••^iljpifwrespondent of the British Medical .fournal 
w’^rites concerning a •I'omedy lor sea-sicknes.s, 
which ill the case of hi^^ son seems to have been 
successful. The* traveller staited for Calcutta 
on October 5th, taking with him a solution ol 
liydrochlorate of cufi^ine ; and he subi^uently 
wrote from Port ^icT as follows : ‘ SiuUng on 


Monday, I was ill on Tuesday night and Wednes- 
day morning, hut quite w'ell between the attacks. 
Once more, wdien the weather was very rough and 
lihe ship rolling terribly, 1 felt squeamish, but two 
toaspoonfuls of the caicaim' put me all right’ He 
^dds that previously, in other voyages, he has 
always suflere<l more than any other passenger, 
and that he thinks the ciicaine must be credited 
wutU fl^he improvement. Perhaps some of our 
readers ^u.iy have an op])o^miity of testing llie 
efficiency of ciir.nue, and of kindly reporting. 
The subject is an important one. 

Tt w’oiild seem, from a Report furuislu'd to 
the AcaJeuiv of Science by the, chief of the Paris 
iVIiniicipal Laboiiitoi*}, tbat gamine brandy is 
betoming a raie commodity even in France itself. 
For the ten years prT'ceding tlu' year 1850, the 
quantity of alcohol distilled annually in that 
conn tiy averaged twenty-five million gallons, and 
the major jiart of this W'as obtaiiiisl in the foim 
ot hraudy from wine. Now, although the total 
amount of spirit distilled is more than douhhxl, 
the piice of the grape does not conlrilnite half 
a million gallons to the sum. The pest comes 
Irom grain, culer, peiiy, beetroot, inohi'-ses, aial 
potatoes This inteiior kind ol spirit is not 
properly rectified, and is charged w'lth poisonous 
ag<-nts of the most dcnXly eharacler. Tlie com- 
piler ol tliis Hejiort, M. (lirard, attributes the 
mcrea.se ol insanity in eortaiii localities wliolly 
to these imitations of FrencJi brandy. Our 
leadens may ])orhaps be ignorant ol the fact 
that thousands of gallons of raw grain spirit are 
sent to France from this country, to he Uoctored, 
ami retiiined as genuiiu' French biandy. 

It is becoming difficult to point to any articli' 
wdiich cannot l»e couslructcd ot that useful 
material whicli wi* call paper. The ingenious 
.lupancse liave taiiglit us now it enii be applied 
to many of our iloinestic wants, including even 
chithing, and otlier m.iiiulattureH whicli were 
hitherto believed to he inseparable Irom, textile 
lahrics. Put a Rreslau niauufacture,r lia-L turnevl 
it to a far num' surprising purpoftC, in the erection 
<)f a f.u'lory chinmev filly hiet in height. The 
blocks or hiicks of winch this curious structinx* 
i.s composed arc* made ol eompresseil paper pulp, 
joined tog(*ther witli Hilicious cement. 

AV’'e extract Irom Bon a few' particulars relating 
to the Traiisca ])iun Railway. Tins important 
line .starts Irom Fort Michailov'ski, on the eastern 
shore of the Caspian Sea, and leads in a soutli- 
w'estern direction into the interior of Central 
Asia. Tart of it— one hundred ami forty-three 
miles — is opened lor 4"^ttic ; and a further length 
of one hundred and thirty miles, extending to 
the Persian frontier, is nearly finished. The 
various cuttings and embankments of the railw'ay 
are constructed of sand, ami in many places 
.screens are erected, or liodges planted, to coun- 
teract sand-didts.* Tlie sh-epers emphiyed are 
saturated in naphtha, and the same agent supplies 
light throughout the route and fuel for the 
engines. A scarcity of water is at present one 
of the chief obstacles to woiking the railw'ay 

The petroleum sent from the I'nited Slates to 
this and other couutric's has hitherto been sent in 
oask% The new' sy.stem ol exjiortiiig it in bulk 
IS now being tried, and the ship (Unsader of New 
Vork has recently arrived m London with the 
first cargo of oil sciit^ver in that manner. The 
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vessel is fitted with forty-five cylindrical tanks^ 
with a total capacity of nearly two hundred thou- 
sand gallons. The oil was pumped into these 
receptacles from tank-lightors in New York, and 
was pumped out again into similar lighters on 
arrival at London. Here it will be baiTelled for> 
market. Should this new system prove to he 
more profitable than the older method, it .will 
doubtless be extended to the conveyance ofrother 
licpiid cargoes. . ' 

Another advance in photography is indicated 
by the new method of silver-printing by machin- 
ery invented by Mr John Urie of Glasgow, and just 
brought into notice in London by Messrs Marion. 
A ribbon of paper is caused to travel by clock- 
work, panorama fashion, beneath a negative which 
is let in to the top of a light tight box. Above the 
negative is a pow’erful gas-burnor, which is turned 
np and down automatically, as the paper pauses 
in its passage every few seconds. The strip of 
paper, whicii at the end of a fewr minutes bears 
perhaps twenty latent images of the negative 
beneath which it has been travelling, is now 
developed . y a Kuitable chemical agent to make 
those images visible. The paper is then cut up 
into twenty pictures, wliich aw mounted on^caril 
in the usual way. A special kind of paper, known 
as Alpha paper, is used in this process, and the 
results given are not only beautiful but per- 
manent. 

Weatbcr-predicting, ivliich only a few decades 
back represented a curious mixture of igno- 
rance and superstition, is gradually becoming a 
more and more important bi-anch of science. 
Thoughtless people may laugh at it, and point 
to the storms prophesied from the other side of 
the Atlantic which do not always visit our shores ; 
but careful attention to statistics will show that a 
large number of the forecasts given .are justified 
by 'subsequent events, lii America itself, tlie 
study of the plienomena of tornadoes has been 
so successful tliat fanly reliable forecasts of their 
coming are now made. Mr Eddy, of the Signal 
Service Bureau, jioints out that oiit of thirty-eight 
predictions respecting coming tornadoes in April 
and June of last year, eighteen were verified. 
But the figures for this year show a far higher 
degree of accuracy. In June and July, nineteen 
were predicted, and no fewer than fifteen were 
verified. Even where actual tornailoes failed 
to appear, the occurrence of wind and hail storms 
at the critical periods showed tliat the observers 
were not far wrong. 

Following the -example of Manchester, Chester 
is now also anxious to bring the sea within its 
reach for mercantile purposes. It h.as no need 
to cut a canal, for the river Dee forms a water- 
way, but its gradual silting up lias caused Chester 
to lose its old position as an important port. 
Extensive works have already been undertaken 
to provide the ri\er with a navigable channel 
having a depth of about seventeen feet, reaching 
from the sea to the city. The works not only 
comprehend extensive dredging operations, but 
the construction of embanking walls. When 
these works are completed, large vessels will be 
able to discharge their cargoes at Chester, instead 
of sending them by rail from the Mersey. 

It is a curious fact that the various species of 
flat-fish so familiar in British w-aters are not so 
well represented in America i The National Fish 


Cultur^ Association have lately tried -the experi- I 
ment of transporting a number of these fi'=!h, 1 

consisting of turbot, soles, and brill, to. the t 
American coast. The greatest possible care hts 
been taken to make the expeiimeut successfrd. 
The fish were captured dn the Essex toast by 
special trawlers, and were then sent by rail do 
Liverpool, wdiere they took their passage for New 
York in the (^hmard steamship Gallia. On board 
this vessel, tanks were fitted up for the rece^ition 
of tlie fish, Avith all the necessary apparatus for 
oxygenating and changing the water. The result 
of this experiment wdl be looked forward to with 
great interest. 

Some interesting details respecting the next 
great Exhibition in London have been published. 
This, the Colonial and Indian Exhibition, will form 
the luteSl of the senes of which the ‘Fisheries’ 
formed the fii^t, and the recfent Health Exhibi- 
tion the secojid The coming Exhibition will 
far siirj'oss in grandi-ur and importance the two 
wondorlul shows Avliidi preceded it. It is organ- 
ise«l by a Iloyal Commission, of wlucli the Brince 
of Wales IS executive President ; and the ivhole 
of the space vas aityally alloltcd to intending 
exhibitors several inontln ago. Very few of oui 
colonies vill lx- unrepresented. Even the fooil 
servi'il fo visitors null be Indian and coloni.il, ior 
it has been detiTininod that such produce shall 
alone be nsetl A market, too, vill be (>]>ened for 
the 'sale of tins produce* under the i uperinteiislcni e 
of the School ot Co ikerv Tie Indian seCam of 
the Exhibition will probably lorni its most inte- 
resting feature. An Indian palace and shops, 
which will be peopled by nuiivc arlilicers, bale 
l»ecn under construction by native Avorkiuen for 
some moll til s. The attractive fountains and eln- 
tric illuminations will remain as in the; forim-r 
Exhibitions. 

'-j A correspondent writes to ns : ‘ When in 
Vicksburg lately, a cotton planter there cruA^e 
me some intm'esting iiailicubus as to th< means 
adopted for preventing the jdague of the army 
Avorm. This worm is the Ian a of an insect 
wlneli is very de'’tructiA'’e to the cotton-])iant, 
and often strips AAdiole acre^ nearly bare of 
foliage. At the time Avheii the moth or butterfly, 
Avhich is the product of it, is on the wing, an 
electin’ light i*- suspended over a large flat vat 
containing molas-ea or oil. The, moth is attrach-il 
by the light, and after fluttering round, settles 
dow'ii, iis it supposes, on the ground, but really 
in the oil or molasses, Avhich drowns it. They 
tell me that one light is sufficient for twenty 
thousand acres of land, and that in this Avay 
they can noAv control the army Avorm.’ 

]3r Asclirott, the German expert examined by 
the Parliauientary (.Committee on National Provi- 
dent Insurance in July last, has Avritten to Ctuion 
Blackley a letter containing the following in- 
fomi.ation with regard to the German law of 
compulsory insurance ; ‘(1) The law of insurance 
against accident has been declared to be in lull 
force from the 1st of October 1885. (2) It lias 
been found that the number of persons compeJftd ‘ 
by the law of insurance against sickness to insure 
is about four millions. B:sicle this number, most 
of the local authorities have availo^l thcmselveS of 
the power to compel further classes of th^ popula- 
tion to (‘/■’Siire against sicknesc, so that the total 
number of persons who are subjected to the law of 
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^ insurance against sickness is a much one. 

In Berlin alone this numhor is estimatctlhit two 
^ hundred and forty thousand (nearly one-fifth of 
th# population). (3) By an amendment to the 
laws of insurance against sickness and against acci- 
dent (dat»d Juno 6, 1885), the compulsion to insure 
will from the hemnning of next year be extended 
to Hhe whole adnnnistration of the post, the rail- 
W!iys, the telegrap)!, and to all trades connected 
with transport. (4) There is now a great niovc- 
iiient to extend furtliev tin' compulsory insurance ; 
especially Professor SchalHe has suggested to intro- 
duce compulsory insumice for old ago. (5) We 
have found that the introduction of the laws of 
insurance has not at all led to a diminution in the 
number of members of frii'iidly societies or trade- 
unions ; on the cfiiitrary, nearly all the trade- 
unions have h.vl an enormous increase sihee the 
establidimont of co.n^mlsory insurance ; for in-^ 
stance, the FTiion ot ('abinetmakcr|^ \^iich had, 
in the first quarter of 1884, thirty thousand two 
hundreil and sevemteen members, had in the fivht 
quarter of 1885 about seventy-two thousand 
members.’ 

'rie* McdicaJ Pi'f.s'i (uvf dix'nlar .sa 5 ’s th.it the 
f.ilMlication and adulter.ition of hone}’- is carried 
n ill an umi'iually barei.iccd manner. A large 
'ulify of what is sold as honey is neither 
' nor le‘>'' than clarified treacle and simple 
worth about twopence per pound. Glas.s 
are e^p(l'le^l <(tr sale labelled ‘New Honey,’ 
•ii.ie Hilly portion of which taken Jroia the bee- 
hive is the piece of lioiieyconib occiijiying the 
> centre, from which tlie honey has been previously 
j extrarted. 

I Sir John Lubbock, on the occa.'-ion of the un- 

| \eiliiig at Biiiiunghaui of a luaihle ‘•tatiie of the 
late Sir .losiah .Ma‘-ou, the founder of the Mason 
Gollege there, said that Midi an iustitutioii a-i the 
hlasoii Tolh’ge was all the luoie needed on account 
of the extraordniarv luanuei in wliicli c(n-noe is 
still neglected in our public schools. There were, 
t indeed, according to the Technical Oomnussion, 
oiilv throe schools iii Great Bntain in -which 
science Is (ully ard i'.lequ'’<“lv taught. The 
iiiajftnty of schools ■ \ I i i: less than three 
hours out of iorty. Scientific men claimed for it 
SIX hour.«, whicli, with the same number for 
inathomalicH, ten for iiioderu languages, and two 
lor geography, wm'ild still leave no less than six- 
, tceidfor classics He advocated the general teach- 
ing of science, because it would add to the interest 
and brightness of life*, wmuld purify and ennoble 
the character, and because, with our rapidly 
’’increaMiig population, it W'as almost a necessity, 
i^ our peojtle were to be maintained in comfort. 
This national necessity for science w’as mo.st im- 
perative.' Even now we required to purchase 
IboeF to ^he amount of one liundred and fifty 
million pounds a year. A century heme our 
coal woul^l be approaching exhaustion, our popu- 
lation would be trebled, and we should require, 
to speak inoderatc'ly, four hundred million pounds 
to pa / for food. Nothing, he said, but the develop- 
n^eat ^‘'.scientific training and appliances '^muld 
enable us, under thesd circumstances, to main- 
tain our population in Jiappine‘<s and comfort. 
We had, in fact,*the choice between science and 
suffering. 

In a recent numbc» of the Journal (Nj, J|C), we 
made reference to an invention by rrofeseor 


Dimnington of the University of Virginia for the 
}Jreservation of chalk diagrams and drawings. 
We now learn that Mr Tliompson, Orientalist^ 
High School, Edinburgh, has for some years 
eiiqdoyed a method W'hereby such drawings are 
t^ji'iiderc'd permanent, by sketching on black tissue- 
paper wdth a specially prepared chalk of his own 
invention. 

LESSENED RATE OD MORTALITY 
IN ENGLAND. 

From a supplement to the Registrar-general’s 
Ifeport of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in 
England in 1885, containing a review- of moi*- 
tality in England fur the ten years 1871-80, we 
learn that the mean annual death-rate over this 
period has fallen to 21-27 per thousand, the 
low-est average since (ivil registration began. 
This .lower rate is, liow'over, unequally shared 
by the population, and is higher and lower in- 
different localities. There is a fall in-tjio male 
deatli-rate of 4-24 per cent., in the fCmale rat© 
ot (i-02, lus coinpareil with the previous ten yciu’s. 
Tlieref is a pu.''itive inciease, liowever, m the 
death-rates in the later <^icriods of life, and the 
gain seems to have been in the earlier periods. 

Dr Ogle, successor to Dr Farr, writes a pre- 
fatory letter to this Bi’pnrt, in w’hich he is 
inclined to give the credit of the lessened doath- 
I'ate amongst young people to improved sanita- 
tion, wlmh has removed many fniittul sonree-> 
of mortality. On the other hand, sanitury 
reform, by aiding the survival of weakly persons, 
may have had a lendeney to increase the death- 
v.ite of the Inter periods. The intensity of the 
stinggle for cMstcnci’ ut yiie&eiit has also a hear- 
ing on the <*ase, along with the migration of so 
many country people to the towm, where the 
death-rate is liigher. A quotation from the 
Report puts the national gam in longevity in a 
striking w'ay. ‘The changes in the death-rates 
have given to tin* eiimmimity an annual addition 
of one million i‘ig]it hundred thousand and foity- 
seven years of lite shared amongst its niemborB ; 
and, alh)W mg that the changes in the deatli- 
iMte.s are the ilirect coiiseipience of sanitary inter- 
ference, we mii.st regard this addition of m*ai‘ly 
two million year's ol life as an annual ineonie 
di 1 fr--!-- 1*1 . \ r-A' , sled in sanitation.’ 

!i ! al «• .:i !.'l ■'} to know, as Dr Ogle 

pomtH out, that Ihe rate of mortality from all 
zymotic diseases ha*' Gillen, W'ith the exei’ptioii 
of wb ]>ii:'--"'h, this romaiiiing stationary. 
The m,n.i-' ol deaths from smallpox among 
persons in the later jieriods of life appears to 
show that w'hile \ac(‘mntiou eonfers immunity 
from the tii^oase m childhood, its protective 
inllucnce. reiiuirea to be reucw'ed Iroiii time to 
time. The deaths per million by scarlet fever 
have fallen fiom 972 to 71G; b> typhus and 
other levers, from 885 to 484 ; by diarrho'a, from 
1()7(> to 93.5 ; and by phthisis, from 2475 to 
2110. The deaths of w’omi'u in childbirth appear 
to have remained stationary for the past thirty 
years,, amounting to less than five for every 
thousand living children that are bom. 

The death-rate of different occupations yields 
some curious results.* Taking as a basis of 
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fcomparison tlie iwoftality of all males of similar 
ages in England and Wales as 1000, the deaths 
rate of the class mentioned is compared with this 
as a standard. When the rate of the examined 
class exceeds this number, that clasa forms an 
example of unhealthy occupations when it falhs^ 
short, it belongs to the healthy occupations.'*^ 
Thus, the first place among healthy occupa- 
tions is held by ininistei’s of religion, the jldotli- 
rate of this class being 55G. Next, ve liavc 
gaidcners and nursefrymen, who stand at .'>{>,9 ; 
farmers and graziers, 031 ; agricultural labourers, 
701; school masterp, 719; the other trades which 
follow cloSely on these being grocers, coal- 
merchants, paper-manufacturers, l.ace and hosiery 
manufacturers, wheelwrights, ehiii-biiilders and 
shipwrights, and coal-mii/ors. The figure of 
mortality fur all these tra<les is und(;r 775. 

On the other side, that of the unhealthy 
occupations, the first place is held by the tmdes 
which are concerned in the m,aimfactnre and 
distribution of intoxicating drink, and uhidi, a^' 
is well known, entail many temptations to drink 
it to oxer 'S The list of unhealthy occiip.ations 
i» heafled by the class of inn and liottd servant^, 
^\hose figure mounts up to 2205; heing^nearly 
double that of the medical profession. Thcmghesl 
places next to them are held by general' labourers 
in London and by costermongers, hajvkers, and 
street sellers, the former class with 2020, the 
latter with 187.9. Tt i*. probable that both are 
largely made up of broken men, the wreck» 
of other callings. Innkeepers, public.ans, spirit, , 
wine, and bi'er dealers follow, with a figt^e of 1 
1521 ; and brewers, with I.3G1. In support of ; 
the belief that these high rates of mortality are 
chiefly duo to alcoholic e.xccss, Dr Ogle luus 


compared with them the mortality assigned to 
diKeascI of the liver, the organ thfoiigh which 
such excess chiefly declares itself, and has obtained 
results which are entirely in harmony with‘th<i«e 
of the trade returns. Next to the ti-ades con- 
cerned wdtli alcohol, the highest rates, are fur- 
nislioil by occupations which involve the lireatliing 
of dust — other than coal-dust — «nd especially'^nf 
dust of a sharp and gritty character or largely 
composed of mineral matters ; next, tho^e in 
which there is exposure to lead-poisoniug, as 
wdth plumbers, painters, and file-makers. The 
earthenware manufacturers, who arc much exposed 
to mineral dust, li.-ive a figure of 1742 ; file- 
makers, wdio work upon a leaden cushion, reach 
1<»G7 ; and plumbers and painters, who are also 
oxjio^ed to iead,n‘each 1202. It will furnish a 
rt‘marka!fle contradiction to a prevailing impres- 
sion that butchers have a high doath*rate, their 
figure of mortality amounting to 1170, the causes 
of death amoiig them being partly due to the 
diseases of intemperance, and partly to phthisis 
and other maladies from which tin y have long 
been supposed to enjoy an especial immunity. 

Volume II. of the Fijlh S<ru'H of Chaaiumis «• 
JouiixAL 18 now coniplvted, price Nine Hkillings, ‘ 

or I 

A Tith-pufjc nnd hnU c, prire thic Pt ttnt/, /ar* 
2 *)(pared, and nun/ he ordnul lhro\i nh ant/ hooLn't^ I 
■ ' >‘0 

An elegant chth cane j or binding Uu nhnh g/ th ' 
numbers for 18So is also ready. 

JJarl' mnnhers to nnit/tJefr nftn may at uU times h ‘ ! 
had. I 


In Part for tlio Ncav Y car will be given the opening chapters of 

a Novel of powerful interest, by Mu (jiRant Allen, entitled ; j 

IN ALL SHADES; 

and the first portion of an interesting Novelette, by Fred. M. White, 

entitled : 

A GOLDEN ARGOSY^ 
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